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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  December  i,  1901^. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of  this 
OflBce  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

The  enrollment  in  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private,  during 
the  year  1902-3  was  17,539,478,  the  same  being  an  increase  of  79,478 
pupils  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number  there  were  enrolled  in 
public  institutions  supported  by  taxation  and  funds  belonging  to  States 
and  municipalities  16,127,739  pupils  as  against  16,041,016,  the  number 
reported  for  the  previous  year.  Besides  the  enrollment  in  schools  and 
colleges,  as  given  above,  there  were  pupils  enrolled  in  special  institu- 
tions more  or  less  educational  in  their  character,  and  more  or  less  of 
a  practical  business  character,  as  follows: 

Enrollment  in  special  schools  iii  the  United  States  in  ISO^S, 


(Jrade. 


Number  of  pupils. 


Public.     Private. 


City  eyening  schools j    229, 218 

BusSnen  schools 


Befonn  schools. 

8c hools  for  deaf 

Schools  for  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded 

QoTemmeDt  Indian  schools 

Indian  schools  (Five  Civilized  Tribes) 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  Qovemment 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  incorporated  municipalities 

OrptMa  asylums  and  other  benevolent  institutions  (estimated) 

PriTate  kindenrartens 

MiflCeUaneoup  (inclu<ltnir  schools  of  music,  oratory,  elocution,  cookery, 
and  various  special  arts)  (estimated) 


34,422 
11,409 
4,363 
12,714 
28,411 
13,935 
2,233 
1,750 


Total  for  United  States \    838,460      809,990 


137,979 


566 


15,000 
106,932 

60,000 


Total. 


229,218 

137,979 

34,422 

11,932 

4,868 

13,270 

28.411 

18,935 

2,288 

1,750 

15,000 

106,932 

50.000 


648,440 


Adding  the  enrollment  of  these  special  schools  (648,440)  to  the  total 
of  schools  giving  general  education,  we  have  a  grand  total  of 
18,187,918, 


IX 
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XU  EDUCATION   REPORT,  1903. 

General  items  of  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole  may  be  seen  in 
the  table  preceding  (Table  1).  In  it  is  given  a  comparative  summary  <  f 
items  of  attendance  of  pupils,  number  of  teachers,  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, showing  the  increase  from  decade  to  decade  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  what  are  called  the  common  schools,  including  under  this 
designation  schools  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  supported 
from  public  funds. 

The  per  cent  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  isommon  schools 
the  past  year  is  20.04,  the  same  being  not  quite  71  per  cent  of  the  enti'  e 
number  of  persons  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  The  average  number 
in  daily  attendance  during  the  sessions  of  the  schools  has  risen  from 
about  4  millions  in  1869-70  to  something  over  11  millions  in  the  past 
year.  The  attendance  has  increased  in  regularity  during  the  past  thirty 
years;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  in  average  attendance  has  approxi- 
mated more  closely  to  the  number  enrolled.  In  1869-70  the  average 
attendance  was  only  59.3  per  cent,  while  the  past  year  it  has  been  69.2 
p^r  cent.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  previous  reports,  the  increase 
in  average  attendance  and  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  term 
is  due  to  the  growth  of  villages  and  cities.  A  continually  growing 
quota  of  the  population  lives  in  large  villages  and  cities,  and  holds  its 
schools  open  for  a  larger  number  of  days  each  year. 

On  page  1168  of  this  Report  a  copy  of  one  of  the  wall  charts  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  world's  fair  in  St.  Louis 
presents  the  relation  between  the  city  population  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation, and  the  relative  per  cent  of  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in 
the  two  regions.  The  population  in  the  cities  is  33  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  while  the  country  population  is  67  per  cent.  The  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  country,  however,  amounts  to  74  per  cent  of  the  whole 
enrollment;  but  the  rural  schools  have  very  short  sessions,  running 
from  50  days  up  to  70  or  80  days  in  sparsely  settled  districts.  The 
existence  of  a  railroad  in  a  rural  district  builds  up  villages  about  the 
I'ailway  stations;  the  village  school  holds  a  school  session  from  140  to 
200  days  in  the  year,  and  thus  raises  the  average  of  the  length  of  the 
school  session  in  the  rural  district. 

The  past  year  showed  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
school  term.  While  in  1880  the  schools  were  in  session  for  only  130.3 
days,  the  past  year  they  were  in  session  for  147.2  days,  while  each 
pupil  enrolled  attended  on  an  average  nearly  102  days.  The  normal 
length  of  the  school  session  in  villages  and  cities  is  9  or  10  months  of 
20  days  each,  vacation  days  being  excluded;  but  public  holidays  that 
fall  within  the  school  year,  for  example,  Washington's  Birthday  and 
Memorial  Day,  are  included  in  the  school  year,  which  amounts  in  cities 
to  200  days  and  in  the  majority  of  villages  to  180  days. 
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The  number  of  women  teachers  has  risen  to  332,252  out  of  a  total 
of  449,287  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  in  1880  was  nearly  43  per  cent, 
the  past  year  it  had  fallen  to  26  per  cent.  The  average  salary  of 
teachers  shows  some  increase  over  the  previous  year,  the  salary  of 
male  teachers  reaching  $50  a  month  (less  2  cents),  while  the  average 
salary  of  women  teachers  had  risen  to  $40.51. 

The  aggregate  of  school  property  arose  to  the  sum  of  $643,903,228, 
the  increase  over  the  previous  year  being  nearly  $43,000,000,  The 
amount  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools  derived  from  lofttl  taxa- 
tion—that is  to  say,  from  municipal  and  county  taxation — has  steadily 
increased,  owing  chiefly  to  the  incorporation  of  large  villages  into 
cities  and  the  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  out  of  the  municipal 
tax  fund.  The  entire  expenditure  had  reached  the  sum  of  $251 ,457,625, 
the  same  being  $3.15  for  each  inhabitant,  an  increase  of  sixteen  cents 
per  capita.  Of  this  expenditure  18i  per  cent  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  sites  and  buildings,  62i  per  cent  to  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  superintendents,  and  19  per  cent  to  miscellaneous  expenses,  such 
as  janitor  hire,  fuel,  apparatus,  text-books,  etc.  The  expenditure  per 
day  for  each  pupil  was  nearly  10  cents  for  the  support  of  teachers  and 
15i  cents  for  all  purposes. 

Ki>  1WI3 11 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN   ALL  GRADES  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Table  11  shows  that  the  children  enrolled  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  1903  numbered  15,417,148.  The  course  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  includes  eight  years  for  the  elementary  grades,  that  is  to  say, 
for  schools  that  are  known  as  "district  schools,"  the  pupils  in  this  class 
of  schools  entering  at  5  and  6  years  of  age  and  remaining  for  various 
lengths  of  time. 

In  Chapter  XXIII  (p.  1176),  showing  the  wall  charts  and  other  statis.- 
tical  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation  at  the  world's  fair  in  St. 
Louis,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  children  in  each 
year  or  grade  of  the  course  of  study,®  and  also  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  each  age  from  5  to  18. 

In  the  firet  year's  work  the  number  of  pupils  was 5, 149, 296 

Second  year  or  grade 2,912,462 

Third  year  or  jjrade 2,426,263 

Fourth  year  or  grade 2, 168, 956 

Fifth  year  or  grade 1,288,114 

Sixth  year  or  grade 700, 885 

Seventh  year  or  grade 405, 693 

Eighth  year  or  grade 323, 607 

The  total  in  the  eight  grades  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in 
the  year  1902 15,375,276 

In  the  same  table  the  attendance  in  the  public  secondary  schools  or 
high  schools  is  given,  namely: 

First  year 243,433 

Second  year 147,192 

Third  year 101, 903 

Fourth  year 73, 596 

The  total  in  the  high  school  course  of  four  years  for  1902 566, 124 

The  great  falling  off  of  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  is  noticeable  both 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  high  schools.  The  numbei*  in  the 
senior  class  of  the  high  school  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  attendance 
in  the  first  year's  work  in  the  high  school.  The  number  of  pupils  that 
enter  the  eighth  grade  is  about  one-sixteenth  as  large  as  the  number  of 
pupils  that  enter  the  first  grade.  The  first-grade  work,  no  matter 
what  the  age  of  the  pupil  is  who  enters  upon  it,  consists  in  learning 
how  to  read  in  the  primer  or  first  reader.  A  primer  or  first-reading 
book  contains  from  1,200  to  2,000  words  drawn  mostly  from  the  collo- 
quial vocabulary,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  words  in  use  in  common 
speech  and  familiar  to  all  persons  by  ear.  The  later  readers  (second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth)  have  a  continually  increasing  vocabulary  of 
words  that  are  known  only  to  the  eye  and  are  rarely  heard  in  colloquial 

«  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  returns  received  from  parts  of  the  country  in  whkh 
reliable  statistics  are  kept  in  regard  to  this  item. 
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speech.  The  more  of  the  hipfher  vocabulary  the  pupil  learns  in  school 
the  greater  becomes  his  power  of  thinking  accurately  and  expressing 
with  precision  his  thought,  and  the  greater,  of  course,  becomes  his 
power  of  understanding  what  he  reads  in  books  and  periodicals. 

The  English  language,  above  all  languages,  contains  a  difference 
between  its  colloquial  and  scientific  vocabularies.  The  words  in  the 
colloquial  vocabulary  are  more  largely  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and 
relate  to  simple  ideas  and  to  familiar  objects  and  relations  found  every- 
where among  the  humblest  people  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  highest 
social  mnk.  But  the  words  that  express  refined  ideas,  complex  thoughts 
and  scientifically  accurate  observation,  are  nearly  aU  of  Latin  and 
Greek  derivation  and  not  from  Anglo-Saxon  roots.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  English  language  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  illiterate  per- 
son to  ever  acquirie  the  use  of  technical  terms,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  built  up  in  English  upon  the  Saxon  roots,  but  upon  Latin  and  Greek 
roots.  The  word  ''knowledge"  itself  is  colloquial  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  the  word  ''science"  is  Latin,  and  the  words  idea,  technical,  theory, 
philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  etc.,  are  derived  from 
Greek.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  ambitious  illiterates  to  use  the 
higher  vocabulary  for  accui'ate  expression  results  in  such  ludicrous 
mistakes  as  are  attributed  to  Mrs.  Partington.  The  word  "antidote," 
for  instance,  is  changed  into  "  nanny  goat."  So  in  Hamlet  the  words 
"coroner's  inquest  law"  become  "crowner's  quest  law."  Without 
some  knowledge  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
these  high  technical  terms  used  for  scientific  purposes  and  by  English 
literature  for  the  expression  of  its  deeper  thoughts  and  finer  shades  of 
feeling  do  not  get  understood,  for  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  sensuous 
meaning  of  the  words  used  by  metonymy  in  technical  or  spiritual 
applications  in  order  to  think  readily  with  these  higher  terms.  With 
these  thoughts  in  view  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  one-third  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  are  mastering  the  printed  forms 
of  the  most  common  colloquial  words,  and  that  only  about  one-third 
reach  the  school  readers  which  contain  in  them  the  purely  literary 
words,  that  is  to  say,  reach  the  studies  of  geogi^aphy,  history, 
and  arithmetic,  and  acquire  the  technique  of  the  most  elementary 
science.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  growth 
of  the  high  schools  from  year  to  year  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  who  have  reached  the  study  of  elementary  Latin,  of  algebra, 
and  other  studies  of  a  technical  character,  show  that  there  have  been 
introduced  into  each  community  in  the  United  States  in  ten  years  from 
two  to  three  times  as  many  persons  in  each  million  as  was  formerly 
the  case  who  have  learned  in  the  high  school  how  to  use  technical  terms 
and  the  higher  literary  vocabulary  intelligently. 

As  shown  in  columns  4  and  6  of  Table  11,  relating  to  secondary 
instruction,  the  public   secondary  pupils  number  608,412,  and  the 
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private  secondary  (in  preparatory  schools,  academies,  seminaries  etc.)^ 
168,223,  the  same  making  an  aggregate  of  776,635.  Against  these 
608,412  public  secondary  pupils  there  were  only  221,522  all  told  in 
1890. 

The  number  of  secondary  pupils  in  private  preparatory  schools^ 
academies,  seminaries,  etc.,  is  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year, 
the  decrease  being  very  slight,  only  413  pupils,  while  the  increase  in 
the  public  high  schools  was  42,288. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  secondary  students  in 
public  and  private  institutions  of  all  kinds  in  the  past  fouiieen  years; 
also  the  same  figures  reduced  to  per  cent  of  population: 

Secondary  students  and  per  cent  of  population. 


Year. 


]88»-90.. 

1891-92.. 
1092-98.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-95.. 
1895-90.. 
1890-97.. 
1897-«).. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 


In  public  inxtitu- 
tlona. 

In  private  institu- 
Uons. 

In  both  classes. 

Secondary 
students. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation.   , 

Secondary 
students. 

Per  cent 

Secondary 
students. 

Per  cent 

221,622 

0.36 

145,481 

0.23 

367.008 

0.59 

222,868 

.85 

147.667 

.23 

370.435 

.58 

247,660 

.38 

154,429 

.24 

402.089 

.62 

256,628 

.39 

158.792 

.28 

410.420 

.62 

302,006 

.45 

178,362 

.26 

480.358 

.71 

861,370 

.53 

178,342 

.26 

639,712 

.79 

892,729 

.66  1 

166,274 

.23 

559.008 

.79 

420.459 

.59 

164,445 

.23 

684.904 

.82 

459,818 

.63 

166,302 

.23 

626, 115 

.86 

488,549 

.66 

166, 678 

.28 

655,227 

.89 

530.425 

.70 

188, 816 

.25 

719. 241 

.95 

558,740 

.72 

177,260 

.23 

736,000 

.96 

566,124 

.72  ' 

168,636 

.22 

734.760 

.94 

608,412 

.76 

168,223 

.21 

776,635 

.97 

The  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools 
alone  the  past  fourteen  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Public  and  private  high  school*  since  18S9-90. 


Year 
reported. 


1889-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92. . . 
1892-98... 
1893-W... 
1894-96... 
1H95-96. . . 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-99.., 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 


Schools. '  '^^^'    Students.  Schools.    '^^^'  '  Students.   Schools 


Public. 


Private. 


Total. 


2,526 
2.771 
3,035 
3,218 
3.964 
4,712 
4,974 
5.109 
5,815 
5,495 
6,005 
6,318 
6.292 
6.S00 


9,120 
8,270 
9,664  I 
10,141  , 
12,120  ! 
14,122  I 
15,700  I 
16,809  I 
17,941  I 
18,718 
20,372 
21,778 
22,415 
24, 349 


202,963 
211,696 
239,566 
251,023 
289.274 
360,099 
380,493 
409,433 
449,600 
476,227 
519.251 
541;  730 
550.611 
592,213 


1,632 
1,714 
1.660 
1,676 
1,982 
2,180 
2.106 
2,100 
1,990 
1,967 
1,978 
1,892 
1,835 
1,690 


Teach- 
ers. 


7,209 

94,931 

4,168 

16,329  ( 

6,231 

96,400 

4,486 

14, 601 

7,093 

100,739 

4,585 

16,657 

7,199 

102, 375 

4,793 

17,340 

8,009 

118,646 

6,946 

20,129 

8,659 

118,347 

6,892 

22,681 

8,762 

106,654 

7,080 

24,452 

9,574 

107,633 

7,209 

26,383 

9.857 

105,225 

7,305 

27,298 

9,410 

103,838 

7,452 

28,128 

0, 117 

110,797 

7,983 

30.489 

9,775 

108, -221 

8,210 

31,553 

9,903 

104,690 

.     8,127 

32,318 

9,446 

101,847 

8,490 

83,795 

Students. 


297,894 
309,996 
840,296 
356,398 
407,919 
468,446 
487,147 
617, 0«6 
.654. 826 
680,065 
630,048 
649,961 
655,301 


The  noteworthy  increase  of  secondary  instruction  in  public  high 
schools  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the  policy  adopted  by  large  villages 
and  counties  to  provide  for  free  secondary  instruction  from  public 
taxation. 
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The  number  of  student:)  iu  uuivei*.sities  and  colleges  (as  seen  in 
columns  6,  7,  and  8  of  Table  II)  the  past  year  was  125,834,  the  same 
being  an  increase  of  6,338.  The  increase  in  the  universities  and  col- 
leges under  public  control  was  2,869,  and  the  increase  in  universities 
and  colleges  under  private  and  corporate  control  is  3,469. 

In  Table  Ilia  the  variation  of  increase  of  the  school  system  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  is  shown,  and  Table  IIIJ  shows  the  per  cent  of 
population  receiving  education  of  different  grades  in  private  schools 
as  compared  with  the  public  schools  for  three  epochs,  as  follows: 


Table  III/.-.  —Increiiyi  in  thirieen  years  of  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving  education 

and  of  the  total  population. 


School  year. 

Pupils, 
public  and 
private,  of 
all  grades. 

Increase 
over  pre- 
ceding 
year. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Estimated 
population. 

Increase 
over  pre- 
ceding 
year. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

1881MN) 

14,512,778 
14,669,069 
14.714,988 
16,083,680 
15,580,268 
15,688,622 
15,997,197 
16,265,093 
16,687.648 
16,788,862 
17,020,710 
17,299,280 
17,460,000 

062,622,250 
63,809,588 
65,027,877 
66,266,491 
67,537,727 
68,844,841 
70,127,242 
71,445,278 
72,792,617 
74.178,966 

a  76, 602, 516 
77,274,967 
78,644,816 
79,900,389 

ia90-91 

156,291 

45,864 

868,697 

446,688 

158,354 

808,575 

257,896 

432,660 

60,719 

282,848 

278,520 

160,770 

79,478 

1.08 

.81 

2.51 

2.96 

1.02 

1.97 

1.61 

2.66 

.80 

1.69 

1.64 

.93 

.46 

1,187,838 
1,217,789 
1,289,114 
1,271,286 
1,806,614 
1,282,901 
1,818,031 
1,347,844 
1,386,849 
1.423,549 
1,672.452 
1,269,849 
1,355,573 

1.90 

1891-92 

1.91 

1892-93 

1.91 

189S-94 

1.92 

1894-95 

1.93 

189^-96 

1.86 

1896-97 

1.88 

1897-98 

1.89 

1898-99 

1.90 

189»-1900 

1.92 

1900-1901(> 

2.21 

1901-2 

1.64 

1902-8 

Total  increase 

17,539,478 

1.73 

_     

3,026,700 

20.86 
1.47 

17,278,189 
1,829,088 

27.59 

Ayenge ' -- 

282,828 

1.89 



a  United  States  census. 


ft  Indian  Territory  added. 


Table  III6. — Per  cent  of  the  population  receiving  education  of  different  grades. 


188^-90. 

1899-1900. 

1902-3. 

Qrade. 

Per  cent 
Pupils.     1  of  popu- 
1   lation. 

Pupils. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Pupils. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Elementary: 

Public 

12,494,233  '        \9  V* 

14,821,969 
1.240,925 

530,426 
188.816 
238,575 

19.60 
1.64 

.70 
.25 
.31 

16,417,148 
1,093,876 

608  412 

19.29 

Private    

1,516,800 

221,522 
145,481 
136,242 

2.42 

.86 
.28 
.22 

1  37 

Secondary: 

Pablic 

7* 

Private 

168*.  223  ,             .21 
251,819  1             .32 

Higher 

Total 

14,512,778 

28.17 

17,020,710 

22.50 

17,589.478            21-ftS 

THfi   AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOLING   PER  INHABITANT. 

Table  IV  a  gives  the  average  number  of  years  of  schooling,  meas- 
ured by  the  city  session  of  schools  of  200  days  as  a  standard.  The 
scale  gradually  ascends  from  1870  to  1900,  beginning  at  3.36  school 
years  of  200  days  in  1870  and  rising  to  5.23  school  years  (or  1,046 
days)  in  the  year  1900.     Since  1900  the  number  has  hovered  between 
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1,026  days  and  1,034  days.  Table  IV  J  gives  the  same  item,  taking 
into  account  only  the  schooling  furnished  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  supported  by  public  taxes. 

Table  IV  a. — Aver<ige  number  of  years  of  schooling  (of  i^OO  tlays  each)  that  each  individr 
mil  of  the  population  received  at  the  different  dales  specijiea  in  the  tahle^  taking  into 
arcouut  nlf  public  and  pritHite  schooling  of  whatever  grade. 

1870.  1 1880.  '  1890.  1895.  1896.  1897.  ,  1898.  1899.  !  1900.  i  1901.  a  1902.  a  1908. 

I I I  '  ' 


North  Atlantic  division... i 
South  Atlantic  division. 
Sooth  Central  division.. 
North  Central  division. . 
Western  division 


6.06 

5.69 

6.05  ;  6.52 

6.«i7 

6.84 

6.95     6.90 

6.98  1  6.95 

6.77  ' 

6.87 

1.23 

2.22 

2.78  '  8.01 

8.01 

3.07 

8.82  '  3.11 

8.26     3.41 

8.61 

3.46 

1.12 

1.86 

2.42  1  2.81 

2.87 

3.03 

8.04  i  8.09 

8.21  1  3.02 

8.11 

3.10 

4.01 

4.65 

5.86  I  5.81 

6.00 

6.01 

6.15     6.01 

6.18  ,  5.97 

6.06 

6.01 

8.«, 

4.17 

4.57  ,  5.62 

5.66 

5.90 

5.85     5.42 

5.53     5.61 

1 

5.67 

6.07 

"Subject  to  correction. 

Table  IV  b. — The  same^  taking  into  account  only  the  schooling  furnished  by  public  ele- 
tnentary  and  secondary  schools. 


1870.  1880.  1890.  1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  1900.  1901.  « 1902.  ,<i  1903. 

^   __  _  .  ^    ^ 

The  United  States...  2.91  '  3.45  3.85  I  4.35  4.43  4.53  4.63  4.55  4.66  4.57  .  4.65   4.67 


North  Atlantic  division...'  4.43  !  4.84  i  4.99  t  5.51     5.64     5.78  I  5.88  ,  5.85     5.91     5.88  i  5.93  I    6.00 
South  AUantic  division...     .80  i  1.90     2.42     2.73  I  2.74  l  2,79  i  3.05  ,  2.83  \  2.96  )  3.10  i  3.20      3.18 


South  Central  division....!  .HO  ,  1.57  ,  2.20  2.53  '  2.59  I  2.75  i  2.76  2.81  2.91  I  2.74  |  2.84  I  2.86 
North  Central  division....  3.71  4.19  4.67  '  5.26  5.35  :  5.40  !  5.51  5.41  5.67  i  5.40  i  5.49  5.4S 
Western  division '  2.77     3.57     3.98  '  5.04     5.12  '  5.36  ,  6.34  !  4.96  »  4.99     5.01     5.17  ,    6.64 


5.64 

5.78  1  5.88  1 

2.74 

2,79  i  3.05 

2.59 

2.75  1  2.76 

5.35 

5.40  !  5.61 

5.12 

5.36  1  6.34 

"Subject  to  correction. 

It  seems  that  the  past  year  shows  a  rate  of  instruction  which,  if 
continued  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  legal  school  age,  would  give  an 
average  of  934  days  to  each  inhabitant.  Estimates  given  in  my  Report 
for  1901  make  the  average  amount  of  schooling  to  each  individual  of 
the  population  at  &  number  of  dates  commencing  with  the  year  1800, 
as  foUow^s: 

Days.    I  Oaysi 

ISOO 82     1870 672 

1840 208  I  1880 792 

1850 420^1890 892 

1860 434  '  19a3 1,034 

Laws  rehthuj  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  land-grant  coUegem, — 
ChapUM-  II  (page  39-226)  contains  the  laws  of  32  States  and  Territories 
governing  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  land-grant  colleges  estab- 
lished under  the  acts  of  Clongress  approved  Jul}^  2,  1862,  and  August 
30, 1890.  The  laws  governing  such  institutions  in  the  other  16  States 
and  Territories  were  given  in  Chapter  I  of  the  Report  for  1902.  This 
chapter  completes  the  collection. 

An  examination  of  the  legislation  shows  that  the  levying  of  a  fixed 
tax  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for 
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the  permanent  support  of  these  institutions  has  been  adopted  by  a 
number  oif  the  States  and  Territories.  Thus,  California,  Colorado,  and 
North  Dakota  each  levy  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  every  dollar  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property;  Arizona,  three-fifths  of  a 
mill;  Indiana  and  Michigan,  one-tenth  of  a  mill;  Minnesota,  twenty-three 
one-hundredths  of  a  mill;  Ohio,  one-tenth  of  a  mill  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  the  legislature;  New  Mexico,  forty  one-hundredths  of  a 
mill,  and  Nebraska,  1  mill.  Kentucky  levies  an  annual  tax  of  one- 
twentieth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
in  the  State  belonging  to  white  inhabitants;  Alabama  grants  one-sixth 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  fertilizer  tax,  and  South  Carolina  grants  the 
entire  proceeds  of  such  fertilizer  tax,  but  requires  the  institution  to 
enforce  the  fertilizer  law.  Missouri  grants  the  proceeds  of  the  col- 
lateral inheritance  tax  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  a 
tax  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  every  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  taxable  property,  and  provides  that  if  the  proceeds  in  any  one 
year  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  such  amount  the  balance  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  first  money  thus  received  in  the  following  year;  of  the 
entire  amount  collected  one-fifth  is  for  the  support  of  the  Missouri 
school  of  mines  and  metallurgy.  Wisconsin  provides  for  an  annual 
State  tax  amounting  to  $337,500;  Oregon,  $25,000.  In  Oklahoma  the 
amounts  are  fixed  by  each  legislature.  Maine  has  a  fixed  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  per  annum.  North  Carolina  $10,000,  and  Vermont 
$6,000.  In  the  case  of  Michigan,  which  provides  a  tax  rate  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  any  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

The  levying  of  a  permanent  tax  for  the  support  of  these  institu- 
tions relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of  making  constant  appeals  to 
sometimes  un/riendly  legislatures  for  the  means  for  current  sup- 
port. However,  in  some  of  the  States  mentioned  above  the  tax  rate 
was  fixed  long  ago,  and  in  the  meantime  the  institutions  have  grown 
so  rapidly  in  the  number  of  students  and  expanded  their  scope  of 
instruction  so  largely  that  the  growth  in  the  income  from  the  tax  rate 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  expenditures  rendered  necessary 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  work.  The  State  of  California,  for 
instance,  has  during  the  past  few  years  granted  the  sum  of  $100,000 
annually  for  the  current  support  of  its  university  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tax,  and  has  granted  special  appropriations  for  buildings.  In 
some  cases  special  taxes  are  levied  for  a  limited  period  for  certain 
specified  objects,  especially  where  large  sums  are  needed  for  new 
buildings. 

The  legislation  shows  also  that  in  a  number  of  the  newer  States 
funds  are  raised  for  the  erection  of  buildings  by  means  of  bond  issues, 
the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  made 
out  of  the  income  derived  from  the  lease  of  the  lands  granted  to  the 
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institutions  by  the  General  Government  or  from  the  interest  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  lands. 

With  respect  to  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  or  governing  bodies  it  may  be  stated  that  generally  the  laws 
provide  for  the  payment  only  of  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  such  boards.  Of  course  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  exceptions,  as,  for  instance,  the  following:  Arizona  allows  $5 
per  day  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  traveled,  mileage  being 
limited  to  one  payment  for  each  session  and  compensation  to  $150  in 
any  one  year;  Arkansas,  $2.60  per  day  and  actual  necessary  expenses; 
Georgia,  $4  per  day  and  actual  fare  to  and  from  meetings;  Iowa,  $4 
per  day  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  in  any  one  year  and  mileage,  but 
building  committees  may  receive  pay  for  sixty  days;  Maine  and 
Wyoming  allow  actual  traveling  expenses;  North  Dakota,  $3  per  day 
and  mileage  at  5  cents  per  mile;  Oklahoma,  $5  per  day,  not  to  exceed 
twelve  days  in  any  one  year,  and  mileage  at  5  cents  per  mile;  South 
Dakota  allows  $5  per  day,  with  special  compensation  to  members  from 
the  Black  Hills  region  for  n^eetings  east  of  the  Missouri  River;  Utah, 
$4  per  day  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  one  way  only;  West  Virginia,  $4 
per  day  and  actual  expenses.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  laws  are 
silent  on  the  subject. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  trustees  or  regents  varies 
in  the  different  States,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  selection.  In  the 
great  majority  of  States  the  trustees  or  regents  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  three 
States — Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada — they  are  elected  by  popular 
vote;  in  several  others  by  vote  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  as  in  Vermont,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Maryland,  part 
of  the  board  is  self-perpetuating,  while  the  other  pai*t  is  subject  to 
appointment  or  election. 

Generally  the  entire  management  of  the  institutions  is  committed  to 
the  governing  body  especially  designated  for  the  purpose.  There  are, 
howev^er,  a  few  exceptions.  In  South  Dakota  the  management  of  the 
agricultural  college  is  committed  to  the  Regents  of  Education,  a  body 
of  five  members,  which  has  exclusive  control  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  maintained  by  the  State.  In  Montana  the  management  is 
committed  to  the  State  board  of  education,  which,  however,  delegates 
immediate  supervision  to  a  local  committee  of  five  members.  In  Min- 
nesota the  State  board  of  control  has  full  authority  in  all  financial 
matters,  including  the  construction  of  buildings,  but  the  board  of 
regents  retains  control  of  the  general  educational  policy  as  well  as  the 
number  of  teachers  to  be  employed  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid. 

Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Chapter  111  (pp.  227- 
271)  presents  bnef  con.spectuses  of  public  elementary  education  in 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  detailed  accounts  of  important  current 
events  and  a  statistical  review  showing  the  progress  since  1870. 

As  regards  England  interest  centers  in  the  changes  in  the  local 
administration  of  schools  eflfected  by  the  law  of  1902,  which  has  been 
put  into  operation  during  the  year  under  review.  The  former  school 
boards  closed  up  their  work  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted, 
and  the  county  councils,  which  have  become  the  local  authorities  for 
education,  have  been  developing  their  plans  for  the  approval  of  the 
central  "board  of  education."  The  councils,  like  the  former  school 
boards,  are  the  agents  for  the  distribution  of  the  Government  grant 
for  schools  and  are  empowered  to  raise  whatever  additional  funds  may 
be  needed  for  the  support  of  the  schools  by  local  taxes.  These  taxes, 
which  under  the  law  of  1870  could  only  be  applied  to  public  schools, 
are  now  applied  equally  to  church  schools,  which  remain  substantially 
under  private  management.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  protest 
against  the  use  of  local  taxes,  except  under  public  control,  was  so 
strong  that  the  original  draft  of  the  law  of  1902  was  modified  to  the 
extent  of  establishing  a  slight  measure  of  public  control  over  the 
church  schools. 

The  opposition  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools  by  local  taxes, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  subside  as  soon  as  the  law  was  really  in 
operation,  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  England  this  opposition 
has  taken  the  form  of  "passive  resistance,"  i.  e.,  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  Nonconformists  to  pay  the  portion  of  the  school  tax  which 
would  go  to  the  support  of  religious  instruction  in  the  church  schools. 
This  resistance  is  not  occasional  and  sporadic,  but  an  organized  move- 
ment extending  throughout  the  country.  Since  the  chapter  here 
considered  was  in  print  statements  have  been  made  in  Parliament 
showing  that  no  less  than  18,000  summonses  have  already  been  issued 
against  persons  refusing  for  "conscience'  sake"  to  pay  the  tax  for 
religious  instruction,  and  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  final  notice 
has  been  given  amounted  to  80,000.  In  Wales  the  opposition  has 
taken  a- more  threatening  form,  the  majority  of  the  county  councils 
of  this  principality  having  absolutely  refused  to  appropriate  local 
taxes  to  sectarian  schools.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  generall}^ 
predicted  that  the  law  of  1902  will  be  speedily  amended  in  some 
important  particulars. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  sectarian  schools  the  law  presents  many 
favorable  aspects  which  are  specially  noted  in  the  chapter  before  us. 
The  church  schools,  which  educate  about  42  per  cent  of  the  children, 
are  placed  on  a  much  better  footing  by  their  improved  financial  con- 
dition; whereas  fonnerly  they  depended  upon  voluntary  contributions 
for  about  one-third  of  their  expenditures,  they  now  have  the  certainty 
and  security  of  the  local  tax.     Further,  by  bringing  secondary  educa- 
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tion  within  the  sphere  of  Government  supervision  the  law  promises  to 
effect  the  much-needed  coordination  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  which  have  hitherto  worked  without  reference  to  each  other. 
The  local  councils  have  been  extremely  active  and  in  general  very 
judicious  and  liberal  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  Out  of  333  councils  243  had  submitted  schemes  for  the  approval 
of  the  Government  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  still  remains  to  be 
seen,  however,  whether  the  county  councils  acting  through  educa- 
tional committees  of  their  own  formation  can  eflSciently  maintain  the 
schools  after  the  schemes  are  formulated.  The  task  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  in  small  districts.  The  peculiar  difficulties  that  are 
likely  to  arise  in  the  larger  towns  with  the  children  distributed  in  two 
distinct  classes  of  schools — i.  e.,  private  or  church  schools  and  public 
or  council  schools — are  set  forth  in  a  citation  from  the  Schoolmaster 
presented  in  Chapter  III.  page  158. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  education 
in  England  was  the  passage  of  a  new  law  for  London.  In  its  final 
form  the  law  does  little  more  than  extend  the  general  law  of  1902  to 
the  metropolis;  but  in  its  original  form  the  bill  departed  much  further 
from  the  principle  of  popular  control  for  tax-supported  schools  than 
the  geneml  law  had  done.  Its  provisions  were  condemned,  not  only 
by  the  liberals  and  nonconformists,  but  also  by  a  great  body  of  con- 
servatives and  churchmen  who  had  gauged  the  spirit  of  the  city  much 
better  than  the  Government  leaders.  To  the  scathing  criticisms  of 
the  measure  b}'^  members  of  Parliament  and  the  press  were  a<^lded 
public  demonstrations  of  ominous  character,  and  under  the  accumu- 
lated pressure  the  Government  hastily  withdrew  or  modified  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  bill. 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  the  measure,  which  is  given  quite 
fully  in  Chapter  III,  is  therefore  of  special  interest  as  affording  an 
insight  both  fnto  the  educational  status  of  London  and  also  into  the 
interaction  of  Government  and  local  policies  in  this  great  city.  The 
most  objectionable  feature  of  the  original  bill  was  embodied  in  clause 
2,  which  deprived  the  city  council  of  all  independent  action  in  forming 
its  educational  committee  by  giving  the  borough  councils  of  London 
a  controlling  voice  in  the  matter.  This  clause  was  dropped  under 
pressure.  Opposition  then  centered  in  clause  3,  which  provided  that 
the  borough  councils  should  be  made  the  managers  of  the  public 
schools  of  their  respective  districts;  that  they  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  curriculum  of  these  schools,  to  appoint  and  dismiss 
the  teachers,  and  to  determine  the  sites  upon  which  additional  schools 
should  be  erected.  This  endeavor  to  deprive  the  council  of  the 
authority  which  was  nominally  imposed  upon  it  was  also  defeated, 
and  the  bill  as  passed  left  the  London  county  council  the  supreme 
local  authority  for  the  schools  of  the  metropolis.     The  force  and  drift 
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of  pulDlic  opinion  in  this  contest  for  civic  rights  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  original  draft  of  the  bill  with  its  final  form,  both  of  which 
are  given  in  Chapter  III. 

The  retrospective  Tables  I  to  X  (pp.  169-175)  show  the  progress  of 
elementary  education  in  England  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1870. 
The  school  ac^jommodation,  which  at  that  date  was  adequate  for  8.8 
per  cent  of  the  population,  is  now  sufficient  for  20i  per  cent.  The 
enrollment  has  increased  from  1,693,059  pupils,  or  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
population,  to  5,881,278,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
average  attendance,  which  in  1870  was  68  per  cent  of  the  enrollment, 
reached  in  1902  the  ratio  of  81.4.  Only  denominational  (or  voluntary) 
schools  existed  in  1870;  by  1872  the  board  (or  public)  schools  created 
by  the  law  of  1870  had  made  appreciable  advance,  enrolling  8,726  chil- 
dren, or  0.7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  steady  increase  of 
the  public  schools  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  I  (p.  247).  They 
comprised  in  1902  nearly  half  the  total  enrollment  (48  per  cent).  The 
steadily  increasing  expenditure  for  elementary  education  (Table  III, 
p.  170)  is  an  impressing  feature  of  the  history.  Local  taxes  (rates), 
which  supplied  $355,920  (£71,184)  in  1871,  afforded  in  1902  a  total 
of  $31,218,460  (£6,243,692).  The  State  expenditure,  which  in  1871 
amounted  to  $4,637,620  (£927,524),  had  risen  in  1902  to  $49,947,020 
(£t,989,404).  These  particulars  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  school 
work  which  has  developed  in  England  during  three  decades,  and 
which  by  its  upward  pressure  has  forced  new  legislation  to  meet  the 
popular  aspirations  and  industrial  demands  which  are  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  masses. 

The  comparative  statistics  of  education  in  Scotland  (Table  1,  p.  175) 
show  also  great  development  in  that  division  of  the  Kingdom  since 
1872,  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  Scotch  education  law.  School 
accommodation  and  the  average  attendance  upon  schools  have  both 
tripled  in  the  three  decades  that  have  since  elapsed,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  only  increased  by  about  one-third.  The  progress  in  Scotland 
as  in  England  has  brought  about  a  demand  for  the  reorganization  and 
extension  of  public  education,  and  a  measure  to  this  effect  is  pending. 
In  both  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  the  most  urgent  need  appears  to  be 
that  of  increased  provision  for  secondary  and  technical  education  for 
the  industrial  classes.  In  Ireland,  where  the  same  problem  is  pressing, 
a  corps  of  special  inspector  has  been  recently  employed  to  investigate 
the  existing  secondary  schools.  The  conclusions  of  this  body  as 
summed  up  in  the  chapter  reviewed  (pp.  187-188)  indicate  very  clearly 
the  present  conditions  of  the  problem  in  that  island. 

The  brief  survey  of  higher  education  given  in  Chapter  III  (pp.  180- 
184)  shows  that  the  university  problem  in  Ireland  is  still  a  subject  of 
serious  disturbance.  During  the  year  reviewed,  the  senate  of  Trinity 
C<^kge,  Dublin,  voted  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  women,  and  the 
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proposition  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  announcement 
was  made  March  31,  1903,  that  the  scheme  for  their  admission  had 
come  into  force.  All  lectures,  examinations,  and  degrees  in  arts  and 
in  the  medical  school  are  thrown  open,  and  all  prizes  except  fellowship 
and  scholarship,  the  women  students  paying  the  same  fees  as  men 
students. 

Interesting  particulars  respecting  the  university  colleges  recently 
established  in  several  English  cities  are  also  presented  in  the  review  of 
higher  education  by  citations  from  the  latest  official  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernment inspectors.  Attention  is  further  called  to  a  movement  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Uosebery  to  establish  in  London  a  technological 
institute  of  high  character.  A  pledge  of  $8,500,000  with  the  promise 
of  additional  funds  has  been  made  for  this  institution,  conditional  upon 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the  London  County  Council 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  work.  The  council  has  given  assurance 
that  this  appropriation  will  be  made  when  lands,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ments of  the  value  promised  shall  have  been  actually  provided. 

Chapter  III  closes  with  a  brief  summary  of  legislation  respecting 
the  employment  of  children  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  work  of  the  school  hoard  for  London, — Chapter  IV  (pp.  273-292) 
presents  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  school  board  for  London,  which 
is  virtually  brought  to  a  close  by  the  new  law  considered  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  The  particulars  emphasized  in  the  survey  are  the 
magnitude  of  the  work;  the  elevated  character  of  the  first  school 
board,  elected  in  1870;  the  systematic  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
work  which  was  developed;  the  enduring  influence  of  the  standard  set 
up  by  the  first  board,  and  the  vigor  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  the 
work  has  ever  since  been  continued. 

Interesting  details  with  respect  to  the  election  and  constitution  of 
the  original  board  are  quoted  in  Chapter  IV  from  a  report  by  Lord 
Reay,  the  chairman  of  the  present  board.  In  particular,  he  notes  that 
in  1870  London,  with  all  its  concentrated  wealth,  was  less  advanced 
with  respect  to  school  provision  than  any  other  part  of  England. 
According  to  the  investigations  at  once  undertaken  by  the  school 
board,  accommodation  was  required  for  at  least  200,000  children  within 
the  metropolitan  area  for  whom  no  school  places  could  be  found.  The 
first  board  not  only  had  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  but  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  population. 

Doctor  Macnamara,  M.  P.,  long  a  member  of  the  London  board, 
thus  sums  up  the  early  policies  of  this  great  educational  body: 

The  first  two  boards  laid  down  the  main  line  of  policy  on  broad  and  progressive 
educational  lines.  The  religious  difficulty  was  solved  by  a  happy  compromise,  to 
which  churchman  and  nonconformist,  like  Prebendary  Thorold  and  Doctor  Angus, 
and  Tory  and  Liberal,  like  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  gave  com- 
plete and  satisfied  adherence.    ♦    ♦    *    Scales  of  salaries  were  laid  down  that 
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secured  for  London  the  best  the  training  colleges  for  teachers  could  furnish,  and 
schemes  of  staffing  and  of  instruction  were  put  on  the  stocks  in  a  way  that  would 
not  have  done  discredit  to  the  most  enlightened  educationalism  of  thirty  years  later. 

Doctor  Macnamara  notes  also  that  from  first  to  last  the  London  school 
board  has  exercised  a  decisive  influence  throughout  the  country.  "'  Go 
where  you  will,"  he  says,  "  up  and  down  the  country  and  out  of  it, 
you  will  find  some  of  its  syllabuses  and  regulations  in  force." 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  as  it  has  developed  is  thus  graphically 
indicated  by  Lord  Reay  in  the  report  already  referred  to.  "The 
total  population  of  the  city"  (6,705,731),  he  says,  ''is  double  that  of 
Denmark  or  of  Greece  and  is  larger  than  that  of  Scotland."  The 
child  population  to  be  cared  for  by  the  board  "is  larger  than  the 
total  population  of  any  European  city  except  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Venice.  ♦  ♦  *  The  sum  expended  in  London 
upon  elementary  education  alone  is  equal  to  the  total  national 
expenditure  of  Denmark,  Norway,  or  Switzerland." 

The  board  comprises  56  members,  organized  in  7  standing  committees 
and  26  subcommittees.  They  have  the  services  of  school  visitors, 
about  824  in  number,  employed  to  look  after  the  school  attendance  of 
the  children  in  their  respective  districts,  and  of  about  3,000  school 
managers,  who  have  a  general  oversight  of  individual  schools.  The 
board  employs  also  8  inspectors,  11  superintendents,  3  medical  inspec- 
tors, and  a  large  office  force  for  clerical  work.  This  mere  enumeration 
of  responsible  agents  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  enormous  work  which 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  London  county  council  by  the  new  law. 

From  the  tabulated  statistics,  which  give  a  comparative  summary  of 
the  operation  of  the  board  by  decades  from  1872-1902  (pp.  278  et  seq.), 
it  appears  that  in  the  last-named  year  the  elementary  school  accommo- 
dation required  for  the  metropolis  was  787,678  places;  the  actual 
accommodation  furnished  was  sufficient  for  783,701  children;  the 
average  enrollment  was  761,729  children,  of  whom  546,370  were  in 
board  schools  and  215,359  in  nonboard  schools  (chiefly  parochial).  In 
the  former  schools  the  average  attendance  maintained  was  84.7  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment,  and  in  the  latter  81.7  per  cent. 

The  teaching  staflf  employed  by  the  board  consisted  of  11,235  per- 
sons, of  whom  484  were  head  masters  and  942  head  mistresses.  The 
classification  of  the  remaining  teachers,  as  given  on  page  279,  shows  thai 
the  pupil  teachers  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  number.  Of  the  adult  staff  82.2  per  cent  had  been  profession- 
ally trained. 

The  London  board  has  been  characterized  by  its  eflforts  to  prolong 
the  period  of  school  attendance  and  to  extend  the  programme  beyond 
the  mere  elementary  branches.  The  original  board  made  compulsory 
by-laws,  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  period  of  obligatoiy  school  attend- 
ance has  been  gradually  raised  from  11  to  14  years  of  age.    The  scope 
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of  the  school  work  is  set  forth  in  Chapter  IV  under  the  head  of  sub- 
jects of  instruction  (pp.  280-282).  Many  subjects  that  were  formerly 
treated  as  optional — English,  geography,  elementary  science,  history, 
and  needlework — have  been  made  compulsory  in  all  schools.  Moreover, 
the  proportion  of  pupils  taking  subjects  that  have  been  retained  as 
optional  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  reached  in  1902  a  total  of 
160,382,  or  more  than  one-fourth  the  entire  number  enrolled  in  the 
board  schools.  French  and  algebra  were  the  optional  branches  pur- 
sued by  the  greater  proportion  of  the  pupils. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  board  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
special  teachers  for  modern  languages  and  science  is  briefly  outlined 
in  Chapter  IV  (p.  281). 

The  board  schools  are  all  free,  and  school  books,  apparatus,  and  sta- 
tionery are  supplied  without  cost  to  the  pupils.  The  income  of  the 
school  board  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  government  grant  and  local 
taxes.  For  the  year  ending  March  25,  1902,  the  total  expenditure 
reached  the  sum  of  £3,250,486  ($16,252,430). 

In  addition  to  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  the  board  has  borrowed  £13,548,756  ($67,743,780)  on  the 
security  of  the  rates  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of 
school  buildings.  Of  this  amount  £3,117,888  ($15,589,940)  have  been 
repaid.  Against  this  indebtedness  the  people  have  above  500  valuable 
sites  and  buildings. 

The  total  current  expenditure  in  1902  was  equivalent  to  £4 128.  8d. 
($23.16)  per  capita  of  average  enrollment.  Of  the  total  named,  the 
Government  grant  supplied  24  per  cent  and  local  taxes  75  per  cent, 
leaving  a  small  balance  derived  from  other  local  sources.  The  ever- 
increasing  expenditure,  though  severely  criticised,  bears  witness  to  the 
faithfulness  with  which  the  school  board  has  maintained  its  trust.  The 
rate  of  local  tax  which  it  has  entailed  is  equivalent  to  14.66d.  on  every 
pound  of  assessed  valuation. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  day  schools,  the 
London  board  has  carried  on  a  vast  amount  of  extra  work,  educational 
and  sociological,  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  its  responsibilities. 
This  auxiliary  work  comprises  evening  schools,  with  an  annual  attend- 
ance in  recent  years  of  above  140,000  pupils;  special  schools  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  defective;  and  industrial  and  reform  schools 
for  neglected  and  vicious  children.  London  led  the  country  in  provi- 
sion for  mentally  defective  children,  and  its  work  in  this  respect  has 
become  a  model  copied  by  other  nations.  Extended  accounts  of  this 
work,  which,  from  its  beginning  in  1891,  has  been  under  the  general 
charge  of  Mrs.  Burgwin,  are  given  in  Chapter  IV,  pages  289-291.  The 
endeavors  of  the  London  board  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  poorest 
and  most  unfortunate  children  have  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  charitable 
work,  indudii^  the  soi^y  of  food  ftad  clothing  for  doBtitute  ehiMroii, 
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which  has  been  secured  through  the  coopei^ation  of  philanthropic 
societies.  The  condition  of  the  poorer  children  early  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  of  medical  inspection  for  schools,  and  an  efficient  serv- 
ice of  this  kind  has  been  organized  by  the  board.  The  medical  staflf 
in  1902  comprised  the  chief  officer,  3  assistants,  6  oculists,  3  nurses, 
4  clerks,  and  a  messenger.  A  brief  report  of  the  service  is  included  in 
Chapter  IV.  The  London  board  has  also  maintained  a  very  efficient 
truant  service,  particulars  of  which  are  given  on  pages  287-290.  Jt 
is  noticeable  that  the  solicitude  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  truant  schools  does  not  cease  when  a  child's  term  of 
detention  is  over.  Interesting  particulars  are  given  of  the  eflforts  to 
secure  some  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  subsequent  life  of  the 
pupil. 

In  view  of  this  long  and  impressive  record  of  service  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  excitement  caused  by  the  proposition  to  abolish  the 
board  and  the  reluctance  manifested  by  the  London  county  council  to 
aasume  the  onerous  task.  It  was  urged  by  many  eminent  advocates  of 
the  general  law  of  1902  that  London  should  be  made  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  the  country  by  leaving  its  school  administration  to  a  body 
constituted  especially  for  that  work.  As  we  have  seen,  other  views 
prevailed  and  the  metropolis  is  entering  upon  a  new  policy  of  school 
administration. 

American  universities. — In  Chapter  V  (pp.  293-317)  President  Charles 
F.  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  has  given  an  account  of 
the  development  of  American  universities,  their  organization,  con- 
duct, and  relations  to  the  moral  and  material  life  of  the  nation.  In 
the  nine  colleges  planted  during  the  colonial  period  English  conditions 
prevailed.  The  motives  for  founding  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  universities,  were  largely  ecclesiastical,  the  principal  one  in 
the  colonies  being  to  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Of  the 
76  graduates  of  Harvard  between  1642  and  1656,  at  least  69  became 
ministers.  The  course  of  study  also  followed  the  English  precedent. 
Besides  the  Bible  and  the  three  ancient  languages  (Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew),  philosophical  and  rhetorical  studies  were  chiefly  pursued, 
with  very  little  variation.  Indeed,  there  was  probably  less  change  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  colonial  colleges  from  their  first  establishment 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution  than  there  is  now  made  in  the 
same  colleges  in  a  single  decade.  The  first  classes  of  Harvard  were 
admitted  without  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  the  subject  was 
not  taken  up  until  the  senior  year. 

Some  few  French  influences  and  points  of  contact  during  the  first 
half  century  following  the  Revolution  are  noted.  The  chief  embodi- 
ment of  French  methods  and  ideas  was  realized  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Virginia,  founded  by  Jefferson  in  1826.  The  influence  of  German 
scholarship  and  thought,  which  began  to  be  felt  in  the  first  half  of  the 
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nineteenth  ceituiy,  was  much  more  far  reaching  and  lasting  in  it8 
effects.  It  was  then  that  German  literature  came  to  be  known  and 
studied  in  this  country,  while  great  numbers  of  American  students, 
educated  in  German  universities,  returned  home  imbued  with  Grerman 
ideas;  also,  the  presence  iii  the  United  States  of  many  Germans  of 
lofty  character  and  profound  scholarship,  some  of  whom  were  political 
exiles,  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  American  education. 

The  colleges  of  the  early  period  were  under  church  control;  subse- 
quently, institutions  began  to  be  founded  by  individuals  as  such,  and 
not  as  members  of  a  church,  such  as  Williams,  Bowdoin,  and  Amherst. 
Finally,  in  recent  decades,  the  State  has  more  definitely  entered  the 
field  of  higher  education  and  established  colleges  or  universities  as  the 
crown  ol  the  public  school  system.  These  three  forms  of  control,  viz, 
church,  private,  and  public,  are  not  sharply  defined  in  all  cases,  yet 
they  serve  to  typify  the  forces  at  work.  The  three  types  of  higher 
institution  may — and  in  many  States  do — exist  in  harmony,  side  by 
side,  each  finding  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  fulfilling  its  allotted 
functions. 

The  progressive  development  of  the  purpose,  scope,  and  constitu- 
tion of  higher  institutions  in  the  United  States  is  a  noteworthy  feature 
of  recent  decades.  The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  governing 
boards,  the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum,  the  introduction  of  graduate 
courses,  the  addition  of  or  affiliation  with  professional  and  technical 
schools,  and  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  have  marked  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  college  to  the  university  type  in  a  great 
number  of  instances.  The  course  of  study  has  been  broadened  so  as 
include  the  physical  and  sociological  sciences,  modern  languages — all 
bmnches  of  learning,  in  fact,  whether  pursued  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  alone,  for  their  disciplinary  eflfect,  or  as  a  professional 
preparation.  The  elective  system  of  study  has  steadily  won  its  way, 
often  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition;  indeed,  it  may  now  be  seen  that 
this  system  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  curricu- 
lum to  correspond  with  the  enlarged  bounds  of  the  field  of  knowledge 
and  the  necessity  of  training  students  for  a  multiplicity  of  diverse  ends. 

Doctor  Thwing  touches  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  education  of 
women,  distinguishing  briefly  the  three  agencies  made  use  of,  viz,  the 
coeducational  college,  the  affiliated  college  (Radcliflfe,  Barnard,  etc.), 
and  the  independent  college  (Wellesley,  Vassar).  About  70  per  cent 
of  the  500  colleges  in  the  country  are  coeducational. 

The  growth  of  university  endowment  funds  has  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  large.  The  productive  funds  of  Yale 
College  have  increased  from  about  $30,000  in  1830  to  over  $5,000,000 
at  the  present  time.  The  growth  of  libraries  has  also  been  significant 
in  particular  instances,  yet  the  *' libraries  of  most  colleges  are  inade- 
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quately  furnished  and  inefficiently  administered."  University  archie 
tecture  is  traced  through  the  stages  of  colonial,  Greek,  and  Gothic; 
at  present  all  types  are  met  with,  sometimes  intermingled  on  the  same 
campus. 

Undergraduate  life  is  highly  organized.  In  such  universities  as  Yale 
and  Harvard  there  are  as  many  as  fifty  clubs  and  societies,  formed  for 
purposes  most  diverse;  athletic  associations  have  attained  a  special 
degree  of  prominence.  Student  fraternities  enroll  more  than  100,000 
members,  and  university  clubs  are  found  in  most  of  the  great  cities. 

The  functions  of  universities  in  American  communities  are  consid- 
ered by  Doctor  Thwing  under  various  aspects.  First,  as  conserving 
forces  in  the  presence  of  a  democracy  inclined  to  make  all  things  new; 
then,  as  inspiring  with  high  moral  ideals  an  age  inclined  to  pursue 
mere  material  aims.  The  university  promotes  the  conditions  favora- 
ble to  the  creation  and  growth  of  literature.  As  an  agency  to  promote 
systematic  research,  the  seeking  after  truth  as  such,  the  university 
fulfills  an  increasingly  useful  function.  It  presents  the  materials  for 
the  study  of  all  truth,  in  the  world  of  nature  and  in  the  world  of  man. 

Early  English  writers  on  education. — In  Chapter  VI  (pp.  319-350) 
are  included  notices  of  a  number  of  early  English  writers  on  educa- 
tion, with  extracts  from  their  works,  by  Prof.  Foster  Watson,  of 
University  College,  Wales.  These  notices  cover  the  period  from 
1553  to  1574,  including  the  reign  of  Mary  and  the  earlier  years  of 
Elizabeth.  The  educational  ideals  and  practice  of  that  age  have  many 
side  lights  thrown  upon  them  by  the  extracts  given  and  the  notes  of 
Professor  Watson.  The  whole  forms  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  education.  It  gives  the  needed  evidence  of  the  state 
of  education  in  England  in  the  century  preceding  the  English  colonial 
settlement  in  America,  setting  at  rest  many  questions  as  to  the  schools 
of  the  home  country  in  which  our  forefathers  were  instructed. 

Public  school  systems  of  the  United  States, — In  Chapter  VII  (pp.  351- 
358)  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  outlined  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  schools  of  this  country.  Though  each  State 
has  a  school  system  of  its  own,  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by 
peculiarities  whose  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
or  is  due  to  geographical,  industrial,  or  other  conditions,  yet  all  the 
systems  have  the  same  broad  statutory  basis.  That  is  to  say,  in  e^ch 
State  legislative  provision  is  made  for  a  system  of  unsectarian  schools, 
free  to  all  children  within  given  limits  of  age  (commonly  6  to  21),  and 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  The  law  in  each  case  also  provides 
for  their  administration  through  an  organization  composed  of  State 
and  local  school  boards  and  superintendents.  While,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, there  is  great  diversity  in  the  details  of  administration,  there 
are  certain  features  which  are  common  to  many  State  systems  and 
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therefore  may  be  considered  as  representative,  while  others,  less  com- 
mon, represent  ideals  in  the  direction  of  which  the  trend  of  practice  is 
rapidly  setting. 

While  school  buildings  vary  from  the  one-room  house  to  those  hold- 
ing 2,000  or  even  3,000  pupils,  Superintendent  Gove  considers  a  build- 
ing of  12  or  15  rooms  the  typical  one  for  medium-sized  cities.  Eight 
\'ears  is  the  period  commonly  set  apart  for  elementary  instruction, 
though  the  brighter  pupils  may  complete  the  work  in  seven  or  even 
in  six  years.  In  some  States  legal  provision  is  made  for  a  preliminary 
kindergarten  course  of  one  or  two  years.  Secondary  instruction  occu- 
pies four  years,  during  which  the  pupil  comes  under  the  influence  of 
special  teachers.  Both  sexes  attend  the  usual  high  school,  the  girls 
preponderating  in  the  ititio  of  about  three  girls  to  two  boys.  The 
curriculum  is  the  same  for  both  sexes;  but  the  different  courses  that 
are  given  (classical,  English,  etc.)  and  the  introduction  of  electives, 
permit  a  choice  of  studies  to  be  made  adapted  to  the  sex  and  the  future 
career  of  the  pupil.  Every  course,  however,  must  include  three  lines 
of  training,  viz,  mathematics,  science,  and  language.  The  enrollment 
of  secondary  schools  ranges  from  3  to  12  per  cent  of  that  of  primary 
schools. 

Physical  training  is  given  in  all  first-class  schools,  frequently  by 
specially  trained  instructors.  School  hours  range  from  five  to  six 
daily.  In  the  buildings  erected  in  recent  years  increased  attention  has 
been  given  to  architectural  design,  hygienic  appointments,  etc.,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  high  schools.  Adjustable  seats  and  desks  have 
been  in  some  cases  provided  for  pupils,  though  Superintendent  Gove 
considers  the  ordinary  desk  and  seat  suflScient  for  the  90  per  cent  of 
pupils  who  are  of  normal  stature.  The  custom  of  providing  free  text- 
books seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  A  recent  and  characteristic  inno- 
vation is  the  concentration  of  rural  schools  and  the  free  ti*ansportation 
of  pupils  living  at  a  distance  from  the  central  school.    , 

The  typical  American  child,  who  enters  the  primary  school  at  6  years 
of  age  and  graduates  from  the  high  school  at  18,  in  many  of  the  States 
may  continue  his  education  at  the  public  expense  for  another  period 
of  three  or  four  year  at  the  State  university  or  agricultuml  college, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  receives  a  college  degree. 

The  uncertain  tenure  of  school-teachers  and  the  lack  of  men  teachers 
are  two  sources  of  weakness.  The  average  term  of  service  of  women 
teachers  does  not  perhaps  exceed  four  years.  Normal  schools  and  the 
ti*aining  of  teachers  receive  some  notice  from  Superintendent  Gove, 
who  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  accommodation  for  normal  students 
in  this  country  is  ver}^  limited,  compared  with  the  number  of  teachers 
required.  The  chapter  closes  with  an  account  of  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  given  in  manual  training  for  both  sexes,  music 
and  drawing. 
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The  educational  m</veinent  in  the  South, — In  Chapter  VIII  (pp.  359- 
890)  Prof.  Wyckliflfe  Rose,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  given 
an  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  work  of  the  con- 
ference for  education  in  the  South,  using  that  term  to  include  the 
whole  educational  movement  which  has  found  expression  in  the  South- 
ern Education  Board,  the  General  Education  Board,  and  the  many  sub- 
ordinate agencies  cooperating  in  the  work  of  improving  the  schools  of 
the  South.  The  rapid  development  of  the  conference,  the  constantly 
broadening  scope  of  its  activities,  and  the  unexpected  forces  it  has 
called  into  play  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence  have  surprised 
its  originators  and  have  not  been  fully  understood  by  the  public.  The 
statement,  therefore,  of  Professor  Rose  will  serve  to  give  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature,  aims,  methods,  etc.,  of  this  new  educational 
propaganda. 

Originating,  in  1898,  in  the  association  for  more  effective  work  of  a 
few  devoted  men  whose  primary  interest  was  centered  in  the  educa- 
tional features  of  missionary  work  among  the  colored  people,  the  con- 
ference at  its  first  three  sessions  (at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.)  attracted 
hardly  any  attention,  even  in  the  South.  At  its  Winston-Salem  meet- 
ing, in  1901,  however,  it  entered  upon  a  career  of  rapid  expansion, 
which  has  continued  until  it  now  embraces  within  the  range  of  its  work 
all  the  interests  and  agencies  which  relate  to  the  education  of  the 
child.  It  has  formed  a  rallying  point  for  earnest  workei"s  who  have 
heretofore  been  isolated  from  each  other.  The  rapidity  of  its  develop- 
ment has  been  due  to  the  conditions  which  it  found  prevailing  in  the 
South.  The  need  which  was  felt  of  completing  the  radical  readjust- 
ment of  the  economical  and  political  life  of  the  Southern  States,  to 
meet  the  changed  order  of  things  brought  about  by  the  civil  war,  gave 
impetus  to  a  movement  so  directly  contributing  to  that  end;  for  the- 
people  of  the  South  have  come  to  consider  the  public  free  school  as  the 
principal  agency  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  new  regime.  Tradi- 
tional prejudices  and  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  still  holding  to  the  old 
system  of  the  education  of  the  few,  inherited  from  England,  long 
delayed  the  growth  of  a  preponderant  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  system  of  public  free  schools,  as  did  also  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  South,  which  especially  induced  hesita- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  white  taxpayers,  over  taking  up  the  burden  of 
educating  the  colored  people.  But  the  new  material  prosperity,  the 
desire  of  the  South  to  regain  its  former  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  the  growing  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  national  life  that  has 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power, 
have  all  contributed  to  create  a  public  opinion  in  the  South  in  favor  of 
universal  education.  Under  such  conditions  the  southern  conference 
entered  upon  its  work  in  1898.     The  ready  response  accorded  to  its 
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efforts  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  those  en^jfaged  in  the  work;  new 
fields  of  activity  were  entered  upon  in  succession,  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure suggested.  Through  the  meetings  and  discussions  which  it 
initiated,  the  literature  it  disseminated,  and  the  judicious  financial  aid 
given  in  typical  cases,  it  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  chief  educational 
forces  of  the  South,  organizing,  stimulating,  directing,  and  giving 
effect  to  the  ever-growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  public  schools  for 
the  children  of  all  the  people. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  conference  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of 
New  York,  a  business  man,  presented  the  subject  of  popular  education 
to  the  business  men  of  the  South  as  a  purely  business  proposition. 
That  he  had  voiced  the  aspirations  of  the  conference  aright  was  indi- 
cated by  his  election  to  the  presidency,  a  position  he  has  held  ever 
since. 

The  fourth  year  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  in  which  State  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  campaign  for  popular 
education  had  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  a  governor  (C.  B. 
Ay  cock)  had  just  been  elected  on  a  platform  of  free  schools  for  all  and  a 
longer  term.  A  fruitful  address  at  that  meeting  was  made  by  President 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  on  "The  public 
school  problem  in  the  South."  Popular  education  became  thencefor- 
ward the  dominating  interest  of  the  conference,  and  an  active  campaign 
was  organized  in  its  behalf.  The  ''  logic  of  its  own  development ''  had 
brought  the  conference  thus  far,  and  public  sentiment  was  so  ripe  for 
the  movement  that  it  immediately  found  numerous  agencies  for  carrying 
on  the  work  waiting  to  be  organized  and  directed.  The  whole  machinery 
of  the  public  schools  was  virtually  placed  at  its  disposal  College  and  ' 
university  men  lent  their  cooperation  in  the  field  of  elementary  educa- 
tion and  gave  of  their  time  and  thought  and  energy.  The  public  press 
was  extensively  utilized.  Women's  clubs  and  associations  promoted 
the  work  effectively  in  various  ways.  In  some  States  the  public  school 
was  made  a  political  issue,  and  to-day.  Professor  Rose  remarks,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  boast  their  "educa- 
tional governors,"  the  influence  of  whose  support  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. Governor  Montague,  of  Virginia,  made  a  journey  to  Alabama 
to  meet  the  public  school  officers  of  that  State  and  discuss  with  them 
the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  State. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  conference  started  out  to  utilize  existing 
educational  agencies  rather  than  create  new  ones,  and  this  has  continued 
to  be  its  policy. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  conference,  which 
has  been  here  briefly  outlined,  is  narrated  by  Professor  Rose  with  many 
instructive  and  significant  details.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account 
(with  numerous  extracts  from  writings  and  discussions  bearing  upon 
the  subject)  of  the  origin,  composition,  functions,  and  work  of  the  two 
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boards  which  have  grown  out  of  the  conference:  (1)  The  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board,  an  agitating  and  ^' preaching^'  agency,  a  central  propa- 
ganda; and  (2)  the  General  Education  Board,  for  administering  funds 
contributed  for  educational  purposes  and  disbursing  them  so  as  to 
secure  the  largest  return.  In  addition  to  campaign  work  in  the  field 
the  Southern  Education  Board  conducts  a  ''bureau  of  investigation 
and  information,"  located  at  Knoxville,  under  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney.  It  issues  a  weekly  publication  in  magazine 
form  called  "Southern  Ekiucation,"  intended  to  furnish  matter  in  con- 
venient form  for  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press,  as  well  as  for  the 
reading  public;  also  a  series  of  bulletins  designed  to  give  out  the 
results  of  mature  study  of  educational  conditions  and  problems. 

The  conference  has  no  formal  organization,  no  constitution,  by-laws, 
dues,  treasury,  or  even  a  definite  membership.  This  lack  of  fixity  has 
permitted  more  freedom  of  action  and  contributed  to  the  expansion  of 
the  movement.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  in  sympathy  with  their 
object,  and  are  attended  by  representatives  of  those  interested  or  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  from  all  sections. 

The  agitation  set  on  foot  by  the  conference  has  resulted  in  a  general 
quickening  of  interest  in  public  schools,  which  often  manifests  itself 
in  the  most  unexpected  places  and  in  the  most  unaccountable  fashion, 
as  Professor  Rose  illustrates  by  an  example.  Those  who  have  been 
caught  up  in  the  inspiration  of  the  large  assemblies,  at  Athens,  per- 
haps, or  Richmond,  have  returned  home  to  couununicate  their  enthusi- 
asm to  their  associates  in  all  parts  of  the  South  and  give  direction  to 
their  work.  Educational  mass  meetings  are  being  held,  teachers  are 
organizing,  schools  being  consolidated,  houses  built,  rural  libraries 
established,  and  manual  training  introduced. 

These  lines  of  development  indicate  the  character  of  the  reforms 
which  occupy  chiefly  the  attention  of  the  conference.  The  removal 
of  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  local  taxation,  which  exist  in 
most  Southern  States,  is  another  and  important  part  of  the  general 
programme,  but  this  will  require  time  to  accomplish.  A  number  of 
consolidated  rural  schools  of  agriculture  and  industry  have  been  estab- 
lished (in  Washington  County,  Ga.,  Concord,  Tenn.,  and  elsewhere) 
as  types  or  models  of  what  is  considered  the  school  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  agricultural  South.  These  schools  are  designed 
also  to  be  centers  of  community  life.  The  practical  side  of  education 
will  be  made  prominent  in  them,  but  at  the  same  time  the  scholastic 
branches  will  not  be  neglected. 

There  could  not  be  a  lack,  on  the  part  of  those  directing  the  move- 
ment, of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  success  was  a  supply  of  duly. qualified  teachers.  But 
the  existing  facilities  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  includ- 
ing normal  schools  and  collegiate  departmeats  of  education,  were 
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altogether  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  new  teac^hers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  better  preparation  of  those  alread}'  engaged  in  the 
work.  To  remedy  in  some  measure  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  great 
summer  school  for  teachers  was  projected,  and  eventually  held  under 
the  name  of  the  "Summer  School  of  the  South,''  at  Knoxville  in  1902 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  that  institution,  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Dabney,  having  offered  its  entire  plant  for  the  object  in  view 
free  of  charge,  and  the  general  education  board,  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies,  having  provided  the  necessary  funds.  This  school 
remained  in  session  six  weeks,  with  a  faculty  of  distinguished  instruct- 
ors from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  an  enrollment  of  2,000  students. 
The  members  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  while  having  no 
official  connection  with  the  school,  lent  their  aid  in  promoting  it  and 
took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  result  showed  that  a  demand 
existed  for  such  an  agency,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  determined  to 
continue  it  in  operation  indefinitely.  Accordingly  in  1903  a  second 
session  was  held,  at  which  91  instructors  gave  149  courses  to  2,150 
students  from  31  States  and  Territories,  Canada,  Porto  Rico,  India, 
and  Japan.  The  pi-ogramme  covered  all  the  phases  and  grades  of  edu- 
cational activity,  making  the  school  a  "campaign"  in  itself.  During 
the  same  summer  schools  similar  in  spirit  and  aims,  but  not  on  so 
large  a  scale,  were  held  at  half  a  dozen  different  State  universities, 
ranging  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  at  other  points.  These  schools 
had  no  official  connection  with  the  conference  or  with  each  other,  but 
were  so  many  individual  manifestations  of  the  new  intere-t  in  popular 
education  which  has  been  awakened  in  the  South. 

Professor  Rose  notes,  in  concluding,  some  of  the  more  intangible, 
but  not  less  real,  results  of  the  conference,  especially  its  effect  as  a 
liberalizing  and  unifying  force  in  our  national  life. 

Common  school  mroUment  ami  expendUure  in  the  sirUen  formtr  slare  State*  and  the 
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The  puMic  schools  of  West  Virginia  and  other  Smithem  States* — In 
Chapter  IX  (pp.  391-462)  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  has  given  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  popular  education  in  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Delaware,  covering  the  period  from  the  close  of 
the  civil  war  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  each  of  these 
States  a  system  of  public  schools,  free  to  all  children  of  both  races,  was 
established  within  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  peace.  These  tenta- 
tive efforts,  representing  the  then  existing  state  of  public  opinion, 
were  of  great  significance  in  that  they  indicated  the  formal  recognition 
by  the  States  in  question  of  the  principle  of  universal  education,  and 
formed  the  starting  point  for  further  development.  But,  considered 
as  school  systems,  they  were  in  many  respects  defective,  particularly 
through  failure  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  support.  Their  slow 
elaboration  during  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  often  in  the  face 
of  an  adverse  public  sentiment  and  hampered  by  hostile  legislation,  is 
fully  described  by  Doctor  Mayo.  He  particularly  distinguishes  the 
services  of  Doctor  Newell  in  Maryland,  Superintendent  Ruffner  in  Vir- 
ginia (whose  noble  work  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  State),  and 
other  able  and  devoted  school  officials  and  friends  of  popular  education, 
who  labored  effectively  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  schools.  Their 
efforts,  together  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  improved  economic  con- 
ditions, have  brought  about  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
mind,  a  breaking  away  from  old  traditions  and  habits  of  thought,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  new  educational  movement  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  this  Report. 

Teacheri  certificates. — This  Office  has  received  numerous  inquiries 
regarding  the  different  kinds  of  teachers'  certificates  issued  in  various 
States  and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  may  severally  be  obtained. 
Those  interested  in  this  class  of  inquiries  will  find  in  Chapter  X  (pp. 
468-519)  a  table  relating  to  teachers'  certificates,  compiled  by  Prof. 
William  R.  Jackson,  formerly  State  school  superintendent  of  Nebraska, 
and  now  principal  of  the  normal  school  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University.  The  table  furnishes  complete  and  systematic  information 
on  several  particulars  concerning  teachers'  certificates,  such  as  the 
names  of  the  different  grades  of  cei*tificates  in  force  in  each  State,  by 
what  authority  each  is  issued,  where  and  for  how  long  valid,  and  the 
requirements  as  to  scholarship  and  teaching  experience  necessary  to 
secure  it.  Professor  Jackson  had,  during  his  term  of  superintendency , 
felt  the  need  and  commenced  the  compilation  of  such  a  table  as  is  here 
given.  Several  other  State  superintendents  have  published  tables  of 
similar  form,  but  restricted  to  their  own  States.  It  is  believed  that 
the  publication  of  this  general  table  will  prove  especially  useful  to 
county  and  city  superintendents,  as  well  as  to  State  school  officers. 

J,  L.  M.  Curry. — In  Chapter  XI  (pp.  521-652)  have  l>een  collected 
a  number  of  papei^s  designed  to  illustrate  the  career  and  commemorate 
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the  services  rendered  to  education  in  the  South  by  the  late  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  including:  (1)  Proceedings  in  his  memory  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  education  fund;  (2)  aa  eloquent  eulogium  by  President 
E.  A.  Alderman,  of  Tulane  University;  (3)  an  account  of  the  services 
of  Doctor  Curry  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  education  fund,  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo;  (4)  reprint  of  an  address  by  Doctor  Curry  on  '*  Edu- 
cation in  the  Southern  States."  The  position  of  agent  of  the  Peabody 
education  fund,  which  was  filled  with  distinction  by  Doctor  Curry  for 
upward  of  twenty  years  preceding  his  death,  placed  in  his  charge 
a  trust  upon  the  execution  of  which  he  placed  the  broadest  interpreta- 
tion. It  afforded  him  opportunities  for  remolding  educational  senti- 
ment in  the  Southern  States  upon  a  democratic  basis,  which  he  utilized 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  possibilities.  He  realized  that  an  efficient 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  children  of  all  races  and  creeds 
was  the  primary  object  of  educational  statesmanship,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  his  unwearied  labors  that  the  new  movement  in  the  South  in 
favor  of  universal  education,  described  in  Chapter  VHI,  has  made 
such  substantial  and  encouraging  progress.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
just  estimate  of  the  eminent  worth  of  his  character,  abilities,  and 
educational  services.  To  his  influence  more  than  to  that  of  any  other 
man  is  due  the  very  considerable  State  school  funds  that  have  stimu- 
lated so  powerfully  the  rural  schools  throughout  the  South.  (See 
above  the  statistics  of  the  increase  of  enrollment,  colored  and  white, 
quoted  in  my  remarks  on  Chapter  VIH.) 

Secondat^y  education. — In  Chapter  XII  (pp.  553-583)  Prof.  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  of  the  University  of  California,  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  present  condition  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 
The  early  colonial  secondary  schools  were  modeled  after  the  "grammar 
schools  "  of  England.  As  early  as  1647  a  Massachusetts  act  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  grammar  schoolmaster  in  every  town  of  100 
families;  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maryland  had  also  made  provision  in  some  sort  for  a 
general  system  of  grammar  schools.  Colonial  subsidies  were  granted 
to  some  of  these  schools.  There  were  instances  of  secondary  schools 
in  other  colonies,  but  no  system  had  been  established  by  law.  These 
pioneer  schools  were  designed  primarily  to  prepare  boys  for  college, 
genemlly  with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  ministry,  and  their  course  of 
study  was  almost  exclusively  classical;  even  such  pupils  as  were  not 
intending  to  go  to  college  pursued  the  same  classical  course.  A  typ- 
ical grammar  school  course  of  the  colonial  period  is  given  on  pages  554 
and  555. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  forces  were  at  work  which  resulted 
in  broadening  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  which  eventually 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  a  somewhat  different  type  of 
secondary  schools.    The  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  cur- 
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riculum  of  a  continually  growing  body  of  English  literature,  the  proj,- 
ress  of  science,  the  increasing  commercialism  and  industrialiism  of  the 
time,  in  a  word,  the  growing  practicality  of  life,  tended  to  bring  about 
the  beginning  of  that  development  of  education  upon  its  *' modern" 
side  which  has  been  more  completely  effected  in  recent  years.  There 
arose  a  demand  for  a  class  of  schools  that  made  some  provision  for 
continuing  beyond  the  elementary  gi*ade  the  education  of  those  not 
desiring  an  almost  exclusively  classical  course  and  who  were  not 
preparing  for  college,  a  demand  which  was  met  by  schools  of  the 
"academy"  type.  These  schools  date  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  during  the  early  decades  of  our  national 
existence  were  established  in  large  numbers,  becoming  in  time  the 
prevailing  type. 

The  academies  were,  in  general,  private  incorporated  schools,  most 
commonly  nonsectarian,  either  for  boys  or  girls  alone  or  coeduca- 
tional, often  boarding  schools,  supported  mainly  by  tuition  fees,  but 
sometimes  having  a  certain  degree  of  State  support  and  supervision, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  with  a  college  preparatory  as  well  as  a 
modem  course.  The  first  regularly  incorporated  academy  seems  to 
have  been  that  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1753  through  the  efforts 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Other  notable  examples  were  the  two  Phillips 
academies,  one  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Exeter,  N.H., 
founded  in  the  later  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  curriculum  of  the  academies,  while  varying  much  in  different 
schools,  included,  besides  the  college  preparatory  studies,  many  subjects 
of  study  not  required  for  entrance  to  college,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  English,  modern  history  and  languages,  natural  science,  busi- 
ness, etc.  To  meet  the  wants  of  students  who  wished  to  pursue  these 
studies  further,  certain  of  them  were  from  time  to  time  taken  up  by 
the  colleges  into  their  curriculum  in  more  advanced  form,  and  also 
added  by  them  to  their  entrance  requirements,  a  step  which  illustrates 
the  reaction  of  the  secondary  schools  upon  the  colleges,  thus  contrast- 
ing with  the  relations  which  had  existed  at  the  beginning,  when  the 
old  grammar  schools  received  their  inipress  from  the  colleges.  Here 
is  obviqusly  the  first  phase  of  that  interplay  of  forces,  working  from 
the  colleges  downward  and  from  the  secondary  schools  upward,  which 
marked  the  educational  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which, 
having  contributed  to  bring  our  systems  of  secondarj^  and  superior 
instruction  to  their  present  stage  of  elaboration,  is  still  activeh'  at 
work. 

The  course  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  the  year  1818,  given  on 
pages  561  and  562,  illustrates  well  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  academies  of  that  day,  on  both  its  classical  and  "  modern" 
sides. 
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In  the  further  progress  of  the  movement  of  popularizing  education 
a  new  type  of  secondary  schools  was  developed  which  lay  much  nearer 
the  people,  viz,  the  public  high  schools.  These  formed,  in  fact,  the 
up  wait!  continuation  of  the  public  elementary  school  system  and  were 
rticulated  with  it.  Following  upon  the  educational  '^revivaaP' 
inaugumted  by  Horace  Mann  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century 
in  Massachusetts,  the  public  school  system  had,  previous  to  the  civil 
war,  become  tirmly  intrenched  in  most  or  all  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  public  high  schools  were  its  legitimate  outgrowth.  These  schools 
wore  maintained  at  the  public  expense  and  were  under  public  control, 
and  had,  at  least  in  the  more  populous  centers,  courses  the  same  in 
general  character  as  those  of  the  academies,  but  were  free  of  charge 
and  generally  located  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  main  body  of 
their  pupils.  In  consequence  of  these  advantages  they  in  some  cases 
supplanted  the  academies  or  took  them  over,  but  they  largely  occupied 
new  ground,  gathering  in  a  different  class  of  pupils  and  leaving  the 
academies  and  other  private  secondary  schools  to  cater  to  their  own 
clientele  and  fulfill  their  own  mission.  Their  establishment  marks 
the  third  and  latest  phase  in  the  development  of  secondary  education. 
They  have  multiplied  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  including  the  South 
since  the  war,  to  the  extent  of  becoming  the  dominant  type  of  second- 
ary schools;  but  have  been  so  far  from  crowding  out  the  private 
schools  that  the  growth  of  the  latter  has  in  recent  years  been  keeping 
about  even  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  as  shown  by  the  dia- 
gram on  page  567. 

Massachusetts  led  the  waj  in  bringing  a  high  school  education  within 
the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  State  by  enactments  requiring  towns 
not  having  high  schools  to  pay  the  tuition  (1891)  and  transportation 
expenses  (1894)  of  duly  prepared  pupils  who  desired  to  attend  the  high 
schools  of  neighboring  towns.  Measures  to  the  same  end  have  since 
!)een  adopted  by  several  other  States,  especially  those  having  State 
aided  high  schools,  which  are  frequently  required  to  give  free  tuition 
to  all  qualified  pupils  who  present  themselves.  On  page  668  Professor 
Brown  gives  a  table  showing  the  principal  facts  regarding  State  aid 
and  control  of  high  schools  in  a  number  of  States. 

In  recent  years  the  relations  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
colleges  have  become  a  fruitful  subject  of  discussion  and  experiment. 
Owing  to  the  diversity  in  the  courses  of  the  different  secondary  schools 
and  in  college  entrance  requirements,  the  institutions  of  the  two 
grades  did  not  for  the  most  part  interlock  with  each  other.  Various 
movements  have  been  set  on  foot  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete 
articulation  of  secondary  and  superior  instruction.  Attempts  have 
been  made  on  the  one  hand  to  standardize  the  secondary  courses,  while 
on  the  other  hand  groups  of  associated  colleges  have  adopted  uniform 
entrance  requirements  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  admit 
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students  either  without  examination  on  the  certificate  of  accredited 
secondary  schools,  or  as  the  result  of  an  examination  before  a  joint 
examining  board  of  the  colleges.  These  movements  are  described  in 
some  detail  by  Professor  Brown,  who  also  shows  that  the  discussion 
has  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  the  chai'acter,  aims, 
and  length  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  courses,  and  cites 
various  propositions  that  have  been  made  for  the  redistribution  of  the 
work  of  the  three  grades  of  instruction. 

Edxtcation  in  France, — Chapter  XIII  (pp.  585-622)  presents  a  sur- 
vey of  educational  progress  in  France  by  means  of  statistical  summa- 
ries bringing  the  record  down  to  1902,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
work  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  which,  in  the  French  system,  are 
included  in  the  division  of  primary  education. 

On  account  of  recent  legislation  special  interest  attaches  to  the  sta- 
tistics showing  the  distribution  of  pupils  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  schools  of  the  xeligious  orders.  (Tables  II  and  III,  pp.  588-589. ) 
For  the  latest  year  reported  (1901)  the  enrollment  in  primary  schools 
was  5,526,800,  equivalent  to  14.2  per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  this 
enrollment  75  per  cent  were  in  public  schools  and  the  remaining  25 
per  cent  in  private  schools.  The  great  majority  of  the  latter  schools, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  the  public  schools,  were  in  charge  of  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  oixiers,  the  classification  of  pupils  (Table  III) 
showing  72  per  cent  of  the  whole  enrollment  in  secular  schools  and  28 
per  cent  in  the  religious  schools. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  orders  by  recent  measures  will 
therefore  oblige  the  Government  to  make  additional  school  provision 
for  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  children  of  school  age. 

The  clerical  schools  that  must  be  closed  under  the  legislation  re- 
ferred to  employed  about  10,000  men  teachers  belonging  to  religious 
orders  and  33,300  women  teachers.  There  were  also  about  6,300  nuns 
employed  in  the  public  schools.  (Tables  VI  and  VII,  p.  589.)  The 
elimination  of  the  clerical  schools  will  therefore  bring  a  great  addi- 
tional expense  upon  the  Government,  which  is  already  embarrassed  by 
the  difficulty  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers  for 
the  primary  schools  by  reason  of  the  low  salaries  which  the  seiTice 
offers.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  condition  have  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  which  has  already  adopted  temporary 
measures  looking  to  the  pecuniary  relief  of  the  teachers  (p.  591). 
Further  legislation  is  anticipated,  which  it  is  hoped  will  bring  the 
teaching  service  to  a  financial  level  with  other  branches  of  the  civil 
service. 

It  is  noticeable  in  this  connection  that  the  public  expenditure  for 
education  (public  schools  only)  decreased  from  214,000,000  francs 
($42,800,000)  in  1896-7  to  198,000,000  francs  ($39,600,000)  in  1900. 
The  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  for  1900  was  equivalent  to 
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$1.02  and  the  per  capita  of  enrollment  to  $8.60.  (Tables  IX  and  X, 
p.  591.) 

The  statistics  of  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  for  boys  (Table  XI, 
p.  592)  show  a  gradual  decline  of  attendance  upon  the  public  second- 
ary schools  from  1887  to  1898,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
enrollment  in  the  schools  under  the  religious  associations.  The  totals 
for  the  public  schools  were  89,902  in  1887;  84,402  in  1898;  for  the 
clerical  schools  in  1892,  75,032;  in  1898,  91,140.  Since  1898  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  secondary  schools  has  increased,  but  not  to  the  loss 
of  the  clerical  establishments.  The  apparent  transfer  of  young  men 
of  the  more  influential  classes  from  State  schools  to  clerical  was  one  of 
the  provoking  causes  of  the  recent  legislation  against  the  religious 
orders.  Students  in  these  higher  institutions  are  destined  for  public 
careers  and  the  Government  was  naturally  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  having 
them  under  influences  that  were  regarded  as  hostile  to  its  welfare.  It 
was  at  first  thought,  however,  that  extreme  measures  would  not  be 
adopted  against  the  *' orders,"  as  even  their  opponents  recognize  the 
value  of  their  educational  and  charitable  work.  The  law  respecting 
the  religious  associations  introduced  by  Waldeck-Rousseau  went  no 
further  than  to  require  them  to  apply  to  the  civil  power  for  authori- 
zation. Since  the  passage  of  that  law  events  have  developed  extreme 
bitterness  on  both  sides,  and  the  Government  has  adopted  drastic  meas- 
ures which  will  result  in  closing  all  the  schools  belonging  to  the  orders 
and  their  dismissal  from  the  country. 

From  the  statistics  of  universities  (Table  XII,  pp.  592, 593)  it  appears 
that  the  registration  in  State  universities  has  increased  by  about  60  per 
cent  since  1887,  the  total  registration  for  1901  being  29,931  students. 
The  University  of  Paris  greatly  outnumbers  all  others  in  this  respect, 
its  total  registration  being  12,289  students,  but  it  no  longer,  as  in  1887, 
comprises  more  than  half  the  total  registration.  Lyon,  with  2,458 
students,  and  Bordeaux,  with  2,119,  stand  next  to  Paris.  Toulouse 
also  has  a  little  above  2,000  students;  Montpellier,  Lille,  Rennes,  and 
Nancy  have  each  above  1,000  students. 

As  regards  the  distribution  by  faculties,  law  leads  with  10,152  stu- 
dents; medicine  follows  with  8,627.  The  faculties  of  science  with  3,9 10 
students  slightly  surpass  the  faculties  of  letters  with  3,723  students. 

The  independent  or  private  universities  show  a  total  of  1,488  stu- 
dents. Finance  is  also  rich  in  special  schools  of  univei*sity  grade,  such 
as  the  College  de  France,  the  ^ficole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  and 
the  ficole  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts.  Statistics  of  these  special  schools 
and  the  higher  technical  schools  are  given,  page  593. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction  in  France  comprises  infant 
schools,  elementary  higher  primary  schools,  manual-training  schools, 
and  normal  schools  for  training  elementary  teachers.  The  scope  of 
each  of  these  classes  was  clearly  defined  by  the  law  of  October  30, 1886, 
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and  the  programme  of  studies  for  each  class  of  schools  has  been  care- 
fully prescribed  by  official  regulations.  Thus  there  is  very  little 
overlapping  of  studies  from  grade  to  grade  and  great  uniformity  in 
primary  school  work  throughout  the  country.  The  recent  tendency 
has  been  to  relax  somewhat  the  extreme  uniformity  which  formerly 
prevailed,  leaving  larger  liberty  to  local  inspectors  and  school  direetoi*s 
as  to  the  application  of  the  programmes  in  particular  places  and  schools. 
It  is  still  true  that  the  official  progranunes  (especially  when  accompanied 
with  typical  time-tables)  give  a  very  intimate  view  of  the  work  of 
all  classes  of  schools  in  France  pertaining  to  the  primary  department. 
Peculiar  interest  therefore  attaches  to  the  series  of  programmes  which 
form  a  prominent  feature  of  Chapter  XIII.  The  elementary  pri- 
mary schools  cover  the  period  of  obligatory  school  attendance  (i.  e., 
ages  7  to  13).  It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  their  programmes  with 
typical  programmes  for  the  United  States,  also  presented  in  the  chap- 
ter, that  there  is  quite  close  agreement  between  the  two  countries  in 
respect  to  subjects  of  study  and  the  extent  to  which  each  study  is  car- 
ried. In  the  French  programmes,  however,  peculiar  stress  is  placed 
upon  instruction  in  morals,  the  complete  programme  of  which  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter.  In  addition  to  the  foimal  instruction  in 
morals  (la  morale)  during  specified  periods,  it  is  expected  that  the  sub- 
ject will  be  diffused,  as  it'  were,  throughout  the  entire  instruction  of 
the  school. 

On  the  intellectual  side  the  subject  specially  emphasized  is  the  native 
language  and  literature.  The  importance  of  making  this  branch  the 
core  of  the  whole  instruction  was  urged  by  the  school  council  of  Paris 
in  1899,  when  the  revision  of  the  official  programmes  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  influence  of  this  council  naturally  prevailed  in  this 
matter.  All  critics  of  the  French  schools  recognize  the  peculiar 
efficiency  with  which  this  part  of  the  progranmie  is  carried  out. 

Although  great  stress  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  manual  training 
by  French  educators,  it  is  evident  from  the  programmes  presented 
that  this  branch  has  its  development  chiefly  in  city  schools,  where  it 
takes  the  form  of  sewing  for  girls  and  wood  and  metal  work  for  boys. 
By  reference  to  the  programme  of  a  small  counti*y  school  with  a  single 
master  (pp.  599, 600),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  manual  training 
is  reduced  in  that  school,  pi*actically ,  to  drawing  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  agriculture.  The  same  programme  illustrates 
the  method  of  consolidating  the  work  of  the  two  higher  divisions  of  the 
primary  school  where  circumstances  do  not  permit  the  normal  division 
into  three  sections. 

To  the  American  reader  the  most  significant  lesson  brought  out  by 
the  programmes  is  that  of  the  distinction  between  the  higher  primary 
schools  of  France  and  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  former  the  classics  are  entirely  excluded,  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
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and  villages  the  higher  primary  schools  offer  little  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  simple  branches  of  the  elementary  grade.  In  Parb 
and  other  large  cities,  as  Lyon  and  Lille,  the  higher  primary  school 
is  generally  a  highly  organized  school,  offering  elaborate  courses  of 
instruction  in  science  and  modern  languages,  with  peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  practical  application  of  these  branches. 

Great  complications  have  arisen  in  the  effort  of  the  administration 
to  provide  high  school  instruction  which  should  meet  the  demand  of 
parents  for  the  practical  training  of  their  children  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  the  general  level  of  popular  intelligence.  The  history  of 
the  struggle  between  these  two  purposes  is  incidentally  brought  out 
in  the  chapter  here  considered.  A  solution — or  at  least  a  temporary 
solution— of  the  problem  has  been  found  by  the  creation  of  a  new  class 
of  industrial  high  schools,  viz,  schools  of  commerce  and  of  industry, 
whose  general  character  is  defined  in  the  chapter,  and  their  programmes 
brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  the  higher  primary  schools. 
Both  classes  of  schools,  the  higher  primary  and  the  schools  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  are  supported  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State 
and  the  conmiunes.  As  a  rule,  in  cities  outside  of  Paris,  these  schools 
have  boarding  departments  managed  sometimes  by  the  municipality 
under  a  salaried  *'^conome,"  but  more  frequently  by  the  director  of 
the  schools.  The  pupils  are  drawn  not  only  from  the  town  but  from 
the  neighboring  region.  About  half  the  primary  schools  for  boys 
and  two- thirds  of  those  for  girls  are  of  this  character,  and  thus,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Morant*  in  an  interesting  report  on  this  subject, 
France  is  provided  with  a  "widespread  system  of  municipal  boarding 
schools  with  the  staff  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  State."  The 
higher  primary  schools  of  France  as  now  organized  resemble  the  mod- 
ern departments  of  our  own  high  schools,  while  the  schools  of  com- 
merce and  of  industry  may  be  likened  to  our  industrial  high  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  schools  named,  the  State  maintains  four  national 
schools  (^coles  nationales  profession nelles)  intended  as  models  for  the 
complete  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  These  schools  embody 
in  fact  the  conception  of  specialized  training  for  the  people  which  was 
entertained  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  the 
present  Republic  has  endeavored  to  realize  in  practical  form.  The 
four  schools  referred  to  combine  in  one  establishment  an  infant  school, 
a  primary  school,  and  a  technical  high  school.  As  explained  by 
Mr.  Buisson,  they  "are  not  in  any  sense  special  technical  schools,  more 
or  less  complete  schools  of  engineering  (^coles  d'arts  et  metiers); 
they  are  associations  of  schools  comprising  an  infant  and  a  primary 
elementary  school,  and  at  each  stage  technical  instruction  which,  com- 
mencing from  the  earliest  age,  when  it  is  of  little  importance,  continues 
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up  to  the  very  end  of  the  course,  when  it  becomes  of  the  first  moment. 
When  he  has  arrived  at  this  final  stage  the  apprentice,  who  now  only 
needs  the  practice  of  his  trade  to  become  a  workman,  leaves  the 
mttionsl  school  and  goes  either  into  a  workshop  or  into  a  technical 
school,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Hence  these  establishments 
provide  a  general  preparation  for  artisan  and  industrial  life." 

The  distinction  between  the  technical  department  of  these  schools, 
which  the  pupil  enters  at  14  to  16  years  of  age,  and  the  schools  already 
described  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  weekly  programmes  presented 
on  page  618.  These  four  State  schools  and  the  schools  of  commerce 
and  industry  form,  with  the  numerous  trade  schools,  schools  of 
agriculture,  and  the  higher  technical  schools  for  which  France  is 
justly  celebrated,  a  complete  system  of  special  tmining  adapted  to 
every  form  of  industrial  demand. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  peculiar  prominence  has  been  given  to 
the  idea  of  industrial  training  for  the  French  masses  in  contrast  with 
the  classical  education  provided  for  the  ^Hte  of  the  nation,  but  as 
opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  the  people  and  their  political 
power  increase  the  evil  effects  of  an  extreme  social  cleavage  in  educa- 
tion become  more  and  more  apparent.  The  Government  has  recently 
endeavored  to  break  down  these  class  distinctions  by  correlating  the 
higher  primary  schools  to  the  classical  colleges.  The  new  programme 
for  the  latter  (lyc^es  and  communal  colleges)  includes  a  scientific 
course  without  Latin  and  Greek.  The  relation  of  this  course  to  that 
of  the  higher  primary  schools  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  secondary 
programme  (pp.  619-621)  with  the  programmes  already  considered. 
This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  efforts  looking  to  the  unification  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  public  education  in  France. 

Chapter  XIV  (pp.  623-677)  contains  a  number  of  reports  on  educa- 
tional subjects  and  institutions  received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  from  United  States  consuls  abroad  and  kindly 
furnished  to  this  OflBce  by  that  Department.  These  reports  become 
increasingly  interesting  from  year  to  year.  The  most  comprehensive 
of  these  reports  come  from  Gennany,  a  country  which  continues  to 
develop  new  ideas  in  education  and  new  institutions  to  embody  them. 
We  find  there,  for  instance,  a  Hebrew  school  of  agriculture,  a  school 
to  prepare  farmers  for  the  colonies,  general  and  special  schools  for 
local  industries,  trade  schools  and  secondary  technical  schools,  recently, 
also,  '^practical  medical  schools ''to  supplement  the  theoretical  medical 
courses  of  universities.  These  new  schools  are  evidently  on  the  plan 
of  the  London  hospital  medical  schools — St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  and 
others — which  have  long  been  noted.  An  article  on  ''Education  and 
the  elinunation  of  crime"  from  a  German  magazine  gives  some  con- 
vincing proofs  that  education  is  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  in  1850,  had  only  11  school  chil- 
dren to  every  1,000  inhabitants,  and  122  criminals  to  every  100,000, 
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while  in  1887  the  number  of  school  children  was  125  to  every  1,000, 
but  only  38  criminals  to  every  100,000.  The  number  of  youthful 
criminals  fell  during  that  period  from  46.8  to  21.5  to  the  100,000. 
Also  worthy  of  consideration  is  an  account  of 'the  prison  population 
in  Japan,  where  the  number  of  prisoners  shows  on  the  whole  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  marked  increase  in 
school  attendance  in  that  Empire,  though  the  consul  reporting  the  facts 
attributes  the  apparent  diminution  of  crime  to  other  agencies.  The 
report  on  industrial  education  in  Europe  shows  that  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  particular.  There  is,  however,  one  feature 
of  special  education  in  Germany  which  deserves  notice.  Nowhere  in 
Gern^any  have  the  utilitarians  encroached  upon  the  elementary  school 
(age  of  pupils,  6-14).  Special  education,  be  it  commercial,  agricultural, 
industrial,  technical,  or  trade  education,  is  reserved  for  pupils  who 
have  passed  through  the  elementary  school;  that  is,  for  children  from 
14  to  18  years  of  age. 

.  The  German  Empire  being  a  union  of  26  States,  and  school  affairs 
being  administered  by  the  governments  of  the  separate  States,  as  is 
the  case  in  this  country,  it  has  always  been  diflScult  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  expenditures  for  the  German  schools  as  a  whole. 
Recently  the  imperial  statistical  office  in  Berlin  has  undertaken  the 
work  of  collecting  the  school  statistics  of  the  entire  Empire.  The  first 
results  of  this  work  are  given  in  a  consular  report  from  Frankfort.  It 
appears  that  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  German  public  elemen- 
tary schools  was  8,829,812  in  1901,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance was  412,886,000  marks,  or  about  $100,000,000.  This  sum 
does  not  include  expenditures  for  high  schools,  nor  for  kindergartens, 
nor  for  any  special  (evening  or  day)  schools  devoted  to  commercial, 
industrial,  technical,  agricultural,  or  other  special  instruction. 

Commercial  education  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  consular  reports. 
In  Germany,  at  least,  this  form  of  education  is  comparatively  new, 
since  most  of  the  commercial  schools  of  that  country  do  not  date  back 
further  than  1885.  The  announcement  is  made  from  Munich  that 
young  women  have  gained,  at  last,  admission  to  the  university  on  equal 
terms  with  young  men.  Medical  supervision  of  schools  in  Berlin  ahd 
Paris  is  the  subject  of  a  report  from  Frankfort  which  shows  the  slight 
difference  in  method  of  the  two  systems.  The  chapter  closes  with  a 
report  on  Russian  schools  made  by  our  consul  in  Vladivostok,  Siberia. 
It  reveals  a  condition  of  public  education  which  explains  the  high  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  Russia. 

Chapter  XV  (pp.  669-687)  contains  a  list  of  foreign  higher  seats  of 
learning  revised  up  to  the  summer  of  1903.  The  list  is  somewhat 
longer  than  that  in  the  preceding  report,  from  the  addition  of  theo- 
logical, law,  and  other  professional  schools,  colleges,  and  independent 
faculties  of  Europe.     These  higher  seats  of  learning  are  grouped 
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according  to  date  of  founding,  number  of  students,  alphabetically,  and 
by  countries.  This  last  list  shows  a  great  array  of  institutions  for 
general  culture  and  special  studies  in  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  order  to  facilitate  correspondence 
with  foreign  seats  of  learning  the  names  of  the  acting  heads — rectors, 
chancellors,  or  directors — will  be  given  in  future.  In  attendance  at 
universities  and  technological  and  professional  schools  of  all  kinds, 
Germany  outranks  all  other  countries,  having  one  student  in  such 
institutions  for  every  800  inhabitants.  The  only  noticeable  decrease 
is  found  in  the  number  of  American  students  in  Germany,  while  the 
number  of  other  foreign  students  steadily  increases. 

Chapter  XVI  (pp.  689-719)  contains  a  concise  historical  account  of 
the  kindergarten  in  the  United  States  by  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  director 
of  the  public  kindergartens  of  Boston.  After  quoting  early  expressions 
from  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  and  others  introducing  this  institution  to 
American  notice,  the  author  enters  upon  the  history  of  kindergartens 
in  this  country,  first  naturally  describing  the  private  institutions  and 
mentioning  names  that  have  become  famous  in  the  cause  of  infant  train- 
ing, such  as  Miss  Peabody,  Mrs.  Kriege,  Mrs.  Boelte,  John  Krau&, 
and  others.  She  then  turns  her  attention  to  the  charity  kindergartens, 
and  again  a  large  number  of  well-remembered  and  revered  names  meet 
the  eye  of  the  reader.  Here  we  see  mentioned  Mrs.  S.  H.  Hill,  Mrs. 
Pauline  A.  Shaw,  Miss  L.  B.  Pingree,  and  many  others.  Then  the 
author  enlarges  upon  the  subject  of  public  kindergartens.  The  work " 
of  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow  in  St.  Louis  here  occupies  the  chief  place  of 
honor,  for  it  was  due  to  her  labors  that  the  kindergarten  came  to  be 
introduced  into  the  public  schools.  Perhaps  in  nothing  is  the  public 
kindergarten  so  potent  as  in  its  influence  upon  primary  school  methods, 
just  as  was  confidently  expected  when  public  kindergartens  were  first 
introduced  in  St.  Louis.  Four  timely  questions  relating  to  manage- 
ment and  organization  receive  attention.  In  a  subsequent  section  of 
the  chapter,  the  author  discusses  kindergarten  principles  and  practices 
and  advocates  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  activity  of  kindergarten 
pupils.  The  kindergarten  normal  schools  come  in  for  a  discussion, 
their  courses  of  study  are  quoted,  and  an  outlook  into  the  future  of  the 
kindergarten  closes  the  chapter.  The  statistics  are  grouped  well,  and 
reveal  a  healthy  growth  all  over  the  country. 

Physical  training.— In  Chapter  XVII  (pp.  721-757)  Dr.  E.  M. 
Hartwell,  late  director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject  of  physical  training, 
including  the  physiological  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  its  aims, 
the  different  typical  systems,  and  the  distinctive  features  that  charac- 
terize this  form  of  training  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  its  pre- 
vailing tendencies. 

The  human  body  is  a  machine  capable  of  transforming  the  potential 
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energy  of  food  stuflfs,  derived  from  the  blood,  into  active  energy, 
manifested  as  mechanical  work.  Of  its  great  variety  of  component 
mechanisms  the  most  important  are  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is  occupied  (1)  in  preparing  the  raw 
food  and  bringing  it  to  be  built  up  into  these  tissues,  and  (2)  in  receiving 
and  preparing  for  ejection  the  waste  matters.  On  the  harmoniously 
balanced  working  of  the^e  two  processes  the  health  of  the  organism 
largely  depends.  To  promote  this  well-ordered  working  and  turn  the 
net  income  of  the  body  to  the  fullest  and  best  account,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  spent  in  confused  or  excessive  muscular  movements,  the  neuro- 
muscular mechanism  should  form  proper  habits  of  action.  The  devel- 
opment of  such  habits  is  accomplished  through  the  practice  of  regulated 
neuro-muscular  exercises.  Such  exercises,  properly  combined  and 
adapted  to  the  sex,  age,  health,  and  mental  capacity  of  different  indi- 
viduals, are  designated  collectively  by  the  term  *' physical  tmining." 

Doctor  Hartwell  specifies  the  beneficial  effects,  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect, of  neuro -muscular  exercise  upon  the  different  mechanisms  of  the 
body  in  turn — upon  the  structural  parts  of  the  muscles,  in  producing  a 
normal  degree  of  size  and  working  power,  brought  about  by  improved 
nutrition;  upon  the  neural  parts,  by  developing  advantageous  habits 
in  respect  to  the  origination  and  transmission  of  stimuli.  The  effect 
upon  the  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  excretion  is  impor- 
tant, though  indirect,  •  being  produced  by  changes  in  the  volume, 
distribution,  and  quality  of  the  genei'al  blood  stpeam.  In  fact,  the 
nutrition  and  growth  of  all  the  tissues  are  promoted  by  muscular 
exercise.  '*The  normal  growth  and  development  of  the  motor  areas 
of  the  brain  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
muscles  whose  movements  are  represented  by  them."  This  develop- 
ment of  the  neural  mechanisms  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  special  effects  of  "muscular"  exercise. 

Following  Mercier,  Doctor  Hartwell  classifies  bodily  movements  into 
central  (movements  of  the  trunk),  peripheral  (of  the  fingers,  mouth, 
eyes,  etc.),  and  intermediate;  and  cites  a  corresponding  classification 
of  the  nervous  mechanisms  which  represent  these  movements  (low, 
higher,  and  highest  level  centers),  adopted  by  some  writers.  Low- 
level,  fundamental  nerve  centers  are  developed  early,  being  practically 
complete  at  birth,  while  high-level  accessory  centers  are  the  latest 
formed  and  the  most  highly  specialized,  and  are  less  stable.  As  the 
nervous  system  is  the  most  important  object  of  education,  the  principle 
is  laid  down  that  all  education,  whether  mental  or  physical,  should 
conform  to  the  laws  that  determine  its  growth  and  development: 
Hence  provision  should  be  made  first  of  all  and  continuously  for  the 
exercise  and  training  of  the  fundamental  and  central  neuro-muscular 
mechanisms,  and  care  taken  not  to  prematurely  subject  undeveloped 
accessory  centers  to  strenuous  discipline.     The  movements  of  the  cen- 
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tral  groups  of  muscles  bave,  moreover,  great  influence  in  determining 
the  quality  and  volume  of  the  blood  stream.  The  most  typical  of  cen- 
tral movements,  that  of  breathing,  is  amenable  to  discipline;  a  teacher 
can  prevent  a  pupil  from  forming  the  habit  of  stuttering  by  showing 
him  how  to  acquire  proper  control  over  his  breathing  movements. 

To  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  regulated  course  of  physical 
training  in  developing  the  mental  faculties,  two  examples  are  given. 
One  case  is  that  of  an  idiot  boy  8  years  old,  who  was  subjected  to  a 
course  of  training  according  to  the  theories  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Dr.  E.  Seguin.  At  the  beginning  the  boy  had  no  command 
of  his  hand;  could  not  put  it  or  his  fingers  in  any  prescribed  attitude. 
After  two  years'  training  his  bodily  movements  had  been  brought 
under  control  and  his  intelligence  awakened  to  the  extent  that  he  was 
able  to  enter  a  school  for  ordinary  children  and  do  fairly  well  at  his 
lessons. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  an  experimental  class  in  physical  culture 
at  the  Elmira  (New  York)  State  Reformatory,  composed  of  dullards 
.  who  were  making  almost  no  progress  in  school  work.  The  object  was 
to  ascertain  if  physical  culture,  as  comprised  in  frequent  baths,  mas- 
sage, and  daily  calisthenics,  would  not  stimulate  mental  power.  Mus- 
cular development  was  not  aimed  at.  The  experiment  continued  five 
months,  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  the  State  thereupon  added 
to  the  reformatory  plant  a  suitable  gymnasium  and  bath  house. 

Doctor  Hartwell  divides  the  period  of  bodily  immaturity,  covering  the 
first  twenty-four  years  of  life,  into  three  equal  periods  of  eight  years 
each.  The  conditions  which  characterize  each  of  these  periods  are 
duly  set  forth  by  him,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  type  of  physical  train- 
ing called  for  in  each  case. 

Considering  physical  training  in  its  most  general  aspect,  and  includ- 
ing in  the  term  martial  and  athletic  sports  as  well  as  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, the  number  of  representative  systems  may  be  reduced  to  five: 
(1)  the  Grecian,  (2)  the  mediaeval  or  knightly,  (3)  the  British,  (4)  the 
German,  and  (5)  the  Swedish.  Each  of  these  systems  has  certain 
broad  distinguishing  features,  though  in  some  respects  they  overlap 
each  other.  British  sports  probably  stand  next  to  Grecian  in  point 
of  age;  they  have  undergone  but  slight  modification  at  the  hands  of 
educational  reformers,  and  are  mainly  athletic,  being  almost  devoid  of 
(pedagogical  aims  or  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  German  training 
is  singularly  lacking  in  the  athletical  element.  The  Swedish  training 
is  of  the  strictly  gymnastic  type.  German  and  Swedish  gymnastics 
have  been  developed  largely  of  set  purpose,  whereas  British  sports 
are  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the  national  spirit. 

The  founding  of  the  Dessau  philanthropinum  in  1774  marks  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  German  gymnastics,  though  it  was  not 
until  the  early  years  of  the  next  century  that  the  system  was  more 
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fully  elaborated  by  Jahn,  the  father  of  German  "turning."  German 
school  gymnastics  (Schultumen)  owe  their  distinctive  peculiarities  to 
Adolf  Spiess,  who  worked  out  a  system  involving  the  simultaneous 
performance  by  a  class  or  squad  of  prescribed  exercises  at  the  word  of 
command.  This  form  of  physical  training,  more  or  less  modified,  grad- 
ually made  its  way  into  the  course  of  school  instruction  in  different 
parts  of  Germany;  at  present  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  it 
in  the  Prussian  higher  schools  for  boys  and  two  hours  in  the  schools 
for  girls  and  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  general  statement  as  to  its 
methods,  spirit,  and  intent  is  given  on  pages  741-742.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  training  in  Germany  is  not  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  recess  or  free  play,  but  forms  an  organic  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction. 

Peter  Henry  Ling  is  regarded  as  the  originator  of  Swedish  school 
gymnastics.  Though  this  branch  did  not  become  highly  organized  or 
generally  adopted  in  the  school  course  until  some  years  after  his  death, 
it  has  developed  along  lines  marked  out  by  him.  He  anticipated  the 
class  exercises  of  Spiess,  laid  great  stress  on  positions  as  dbtin- 
guished  from  movements,  and  was  the  first  to  devise  free  movements 
(i.  e.,  without  apparatus)  as  preparatory  exercises.  He  also  paid  great 
attention  to  physiological  considerations,  and  especially  required  move- 
ments to  be  made  so  as  to  promote  free  and  deep  breathing.  '*  Pro- 
gression" and  the  coordination  of  exercises  with  each  other  are 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Swedish  system. 

In  emphasizing  the  point  that  in  the  Swedish  and  German  systems 
all  movements  are  performed  at  the  word  of  conmiand,  Doctor  Hart- 
well  takes  occasion  to  protest  against  the  teaching  of  gymnastics  through 
memorized  and  musical  drills,  a  practice,  he  says,  still  somewhat  com- 
mon in  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  rise  of  physical  training  in  the  United  States  has  been  marked 
by  alternating  periods  of  enthusiasm  and  neglect.  The  Round  Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  was  the  first  to  connect  gymnastics 
with  a  purely  literary  training  (in  1825),  though  previously  its  claims 
in  some  form  had  been  advocated  by  a  number  of  persons  interested 
in  education,  including  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin  Rush,  Noah 
Webster,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Other  enthusiastic  and  short.-lived 
experiments,  chiefly  on  lines  suggested  by  foreign  experience,  fol- 
lowed. The  well-known  names  of  Doctor  Follen  and  Doctor  Lieber 
are  prominent  in  this  connection.  Harvard  started  the  first  college 
gymnasium  in  1826.  Yet  the  matter  soon  lapsed  into  neglect.  Pre- 
vious to  the  civil  war,  apparently,  no  very  considerable  development 
took  place.  Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  the  transitory  but 
widespread  movement  between  1829  and  1835  ''to  provide  college  and 
seminary  students  with  facilities  for  gaining  health,  amusement,  and 
money  by  means  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor." 
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The  period  from  1860  to  1880  was  marked  by  a  renewal  of  interest 
in  gymnastics,  particularly  in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools;  also, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  athletic  sports 
and  games  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  school  and  college  life 
at  the  present  day.  The*  gymnastic  crusade  preached  by  Dio  Lewis, 
in  Boston,  in  1860,  had  a  far-reaching  influence.  Amherst  College  in 
the  same  year  established  a  department  of  physical  education  under 
Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  who  introduced  a  system  of  periodical  phys- 
ical measurements  of  students.  In  1880  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  of 
Harvard  University  was  opened,  under  Doctor  Sargent,  the  inventor 
of  the  system  of  "developing  gymnastics,"  which  beai*s  his  name; 
since  then  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  upon  new  gymnasia 
modeled  more  or  less  closely  upon  the  Hemenway,  and  using  in  the 
main  the  Sargent  system,  which  is  described  more  particularly  on  page 
752.  Swedish  pedagogical  gymnastics  have  been  adopted  by  certain 
colleges  for  women,  but  by  few  for  men.  With  all  the  interest  dis- 
played in  building  gymnasia  and  collecting  appliances,  however,  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  developing  the  science  and  art  of 
physical  training,  and  too  much  prominence  allowed  to  athletic  ideals, 
methods,  and  aims. 

The  subject  of  school  gymnastics  is  taken  up  on  page  754,  where  a 
brief  account  of  the  systems  adopted  and  the  progress  made  is  given. 

Mwmial^  indvstrial^  and  technical  education  forms  the  subject  of 
Chapter  XIX  (pp.  1019-1046),  by  Prof.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  director 
of  the  manual  training  school  and  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering 
and  architecture  of  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

By  ^^ manual  training"  is  understood  '*the  systematic  study  of  the 
theory  and  use  of  common  tools,  the  nature  of  common  materials,  ele- 
mentary and  typical  processes  of  construction,  and  the  execution  and 
reading  of  working  drawings."  The  mere  performance  of  hand  work 
upon  materials  in  the  school  does  not  constitute  manual  training.  Sys- 
tem and  continuity  are  essential.  The  manipulations  of  the  kinder- 
garten, busy  work  in  the  primary  grades,  the  science  laboratory,  and 
the  conmiercial  workshop  are  beyond  the  pale  of  manual  training.  The 
real  aim  of  manual  training  is  not  to  construct  certain  objects,  which 
are  only  the  incidental  means,  but  to  develop  mastery  and  power  as 
the  result  of  the  effort  made.  In  cooperation  with  mental  training  it 
strengthens  and  disciplines  all  the  faculties;  the  "  whole  boy  "  is  put  to 
school. 

Manual  training,  using  the  term  in  its  pedagogical  sense,  is  of  recent 
origin.  Certain  forms  of  it  were  employed  in  Russia  in  1868.  An 
exhibit  made  by  the  Imperial  School  of  Moscow  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  attention  to  it  in  this  country.  The  St.  Louis 
Manual  Training  High  School,  opened  in  1880,  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
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and  attracted  much  attention  here  and  abroad.  OtherM  followed  in 
Baltimore  (1883),  Chicago  (1884),.  Toledo  (1884),  Philadelphia  (1885), 
and  elsewhere.  This  progress  was  not  made  without  some  opposition. 
Professor  Woodward  cites  some  of  the  predictions  that  were  made  as  to 
the  evil  effect  upon  the  school  and  the  pupils  of  this  new  form  of  train- 
ing; all  of  which,  he  says,  have  apparently  turned  out  to  be  false.  Hos- 
tile criticism  has  practically  ceased,  and  there  are  now  manual  training 
high  schools  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  large  city,  while  hundreds 
of  secondary  schools  have  introduced  manual  training  in  some  form  as 
an  optional  study.  The  European  plan  of  making  it  a  pure  '^ extra," 
to  be  taken  after  hours,  has  found  little  favor  in  the  United  States. 

After  manual  training  had  become  recognized  as  a  valuable  feature 
in  high  school  work  attention  was  directed  to  introducing  it  into  the 
grammar  schools  in  an  elementary  form.  Many  experiments  have 
been  tried,  the  results  of  which  tend  to  show  that  for  children  in  the 
stage  of  development  reached  in  the  granmiar  school  period  the  exer- 
cises should  be  simple,  involving  few  elements,  and  capable  of  analysis 
into  steps  which  the  child  can  appreciate.  This  very  important  advice, 
if  carefully  considered,  would  modify  and  improve  most  of  the  manual 
work  in  the  grammar  schools.  Especially  the  pupil  should  learn  when 
and  how  to  use  each  particular  tool. 

The  class  method  of  instruction  should  be  used.  The  teacher  makes 
in  the  first  place  to  the  pupils  a  statement  of  principles  and  theories, 
and  gives  a  practical  illustration;  one- fourth  of  the  laboratory  period 
is  sufficient  for  this.  The  pupils  then  repair  to  their  separate  places 
and  reduce  to  practice  what  is  to  them  as  yet  theory.  The  teacher 
should  never  begin  work  for  the  pupils  to  finish,  nor  finish  what  they 
have  begun.  The  doing,  not  the  finished  product,  is  the  main  thing. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  points  of  distinction  between  the  manual 
training  laboi*atory  and  the  commercial  workshop. 

More  or  less  industrial  work  has  been  introduced  into  schools  of 
different  grades  under  the  guise  of  manual  tmining.  Such  occupations 
have  much  of  educational  value,  but  are  liable  to  become  ends  in  them- 
selves mther  than  the  means  of  development  and  growth.  Industrial 
tmining  has  no  well-defined  limits;  it  ranges  over  all  the  ground 
between  manual  tmining  proper  on  the  one  hand,  and  purely  tmde 
instruction  by  apprenticeship  in  commercial  shops  on  the  other. 
While  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  manual  labor  is  not  manual  tmin- 
ing, still  the  employment  of  strictly  pedagogical  methods  in  teaching 
a  tmde  or  industry  is  of  value  both  from  a  practical  as  well  as  from 
an  educational  standpoint.  Professor  Woodward  cites  from  Supt. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  an  interesting  experiment 
in  the  direction  of  trade  teaching  along  pedagogical  lines  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools. 

Coeducation. — Chapter  XX  (pp.  1047-1078)  treats  of  coeducation 
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in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  bringing  the  account 
of  this  policy  to  date,  and  also  tracing  its  development  under  the 
democratic  influences  that  have  shaped  the  entire  system  of  public 
education  in  this  country. 

In  the  elementary  grades  of  our  public  schools  with  very  few 
exceptions  boys  and  girls  are  always  taught  in  the  same  classes;  the 
association  at  this  stage  is  not  indeed  peculiar  to  our  own  country, 
but  obtains  to  some  extent  in  all  Protestant  countries.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  in  secondary  and  higher  institutions  that  marks 
it  as  distinctive  of  education  in  the  United  States.  This  upper  exten- 
sion of  the  policy  has  come  about  naturally  through  the  growth  of 
public  or  state  supported,  as  contrasted  with  private  schools. 
Statistics  show  that  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  gi-ades  94  per  cent 
(15,375,000  in  a  total  of  16,479,000)  and  of  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  77  per  cent  (566,000  in  a  total  of  734,000)  are  enrolled  in 
public  school's.  Of  the  elementary  pupils  specified  96  per  cent  are  in 
mixed  classes  and  of  the  secondary  pupils  95  per  cent.  The  general 
favor  with  which  coeducation  is  regarded  in  this  country  appears  also 
from  the  fact  that  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools  nearly  one 
half  (about  45  per  cent)  are  in  coeducational  schools.  As  to  higher 
institutions — colleges  and  universities — the  statistics  show  that  62.5 
per  cent  of  all  undergraduate  students  are  in  coeducational  institu- 
tions. The  proportion  would  doubtless  be  considerably  higher  if 
State  universities  and  land-grant  colleges  were  alone  considered. 

The  West  has  afforded  the  field  for  the  fullest  development  of  public 
systems  of  education,  and  throughout  this  section  women  have  been 
freely  admitted  to  all  provision  by  which  the  State  seeks  to  foster 
intelligence  and  high  ideals.  Hence  the  history  of  education  in  this 
section,  which  is  briefly  reviewed  in  the  chapter  >)ofore  us,  indicates 
very  clearly  the  significance  of  coeducation  as  a  public  policy. 

This  history  begins  with  the  reservation  of  lands  under  the  ordinance 
of  1787  for  the  support  of  both  common  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions. The  policy  thus  initiated  has  been  since  extended  by  Congres- 
sional appropriations  of  much  greater  value,  notably  those  made  under 
the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  the  supplementary  acts  of  1887  and 
1890,  and  this  national  bounty  has  been  followed  by  extensive  grants 
from  State  legislatures.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  bounty, 
through  the  impulse  given  to  collective  action  in  respect  to  education 
in  the  pioneer  era  of  western  life  and  the  relation  established  between 
local  interests  and  the  broader  conception  of  State  and  national  life, 
are  shown  in  the  historical  review  of  these  measures.  The  interplay 
of  Federal  and  State  policies  in  the  complex  whole  of  our  national  life 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  foundation  of  State  universities  charac- 
teristic of  the  West.  These  institutions  are  the  crown  of  the  public 
ftcbool  system,  and  coeducation  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  them 
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as  naturally  and  through  the  same  influences  as  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  indeed  that  this  is  the  policy  in  every 
college  and  university  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  divisions  of 
our  country  that  has  had  the  benefit  of  national  land  grants.  The 
West  is  thus  distinguished  by  the  unity  of  higher  and  elementary 
education  through  their  common  origin  in  the  public  bounty.  Private 
agencies  have  shared  in  the  work,  but  have  never  gained  ascendency  as 
they  did  in  the  E^t;  consequently  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  West 
have  a  more  homogeneous  character  than  in  the  East;  they  are  more 
easil}'^  brought  within  a  common  system  and  in  their  progress,  as  is 
shown  by  the  review  of  their  history,  have  responded  more  readily  to 
democmtic  ideals  than  the  older,  more  complex,  and  more  conservative 
institutions  of  the  Eastern  States. 

But  above  these  sectional  tendencies  are  the  influences  of  a  common 
national  life  making  constantly  for  unified  sentiment  and  action.  So 
closely  interwoven  are  the  States  that  measur.es  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  one  State  are  often  adopted  almost  simultaneously  by  other 
State  legislatures,  and  thus  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 
As  observed  in  the  chapter,  'Hhis  is  so  true  in  respect  to  education, 
that  although  there  is  no  national  system  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  the  expression  is  current  among  us  and  carries  to  all  minds  a 
very  definite  idea."  Under  this  interplay  of  influences  the  West  early 
assimilated  the  ideals  of  liberal  education  which  dominated  the  East; 
in  like  manner  the  West  has  imparted  to  the  East  liberalizing  influences 
that  have  modified  traditional  practices.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  respect  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  To  the  demand  that 
women  should  have  full  provision,  for  intellectual  culture  and  disci- 
pline, the  West  responded  by  opening  to  them  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities previously  limited  to  men;  the  E^t  by  the  endowment  of  special 
colleges  for  women.  Up  to  1870  the  indications  were  that  coeducation 
would  be  the  policy  of  the  West  and  separate  education  that  of  the 
East.  The  opening  of  Boston  University  in  1869  with  coeducation  as 
a  distinctive  feature  and  the  admission  of  women  to  Cornell  in  1872 
changed  the  outlook  in  the  section  east  of  the  AUeghanies  and  the 
progress  of  the  policy  since  that  date  has  been  almost  as  marked  in 
this  division  as  in  the  West,  where  it  was  inaugurated.  The  history 
of  Cornell  shows  plainly  the  influence  of  Oberlin  and  Michigan  in 
determining  its  action  in  this  important  matter. 

An  added  impulse  was  given  to  the  movement  for  coeducation 
in  colleges  by  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  the 
general  recognition  of  woman's  claim  to  participate  in  this  bounty. 
Among  other  influences  noted  in  the  chapter  as  conducing  to  the  same 
end  are  the  industrial  changes  that  characterized  the  period,  1830  to 
1870,  and  the  growing  demand  for  women's  services  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.     In  the  West  the  opening  of  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  to  women  went  on  without  much  comment  or  agitation,  but 
conservative  sentiment  in  the  E^t  was  somewhat  excited  over  the 
question  as  is  indicated  by  its  public  discussion  in  the  press  and  on  the 
platform  and  by  numerous  publications,  pro  and  con,  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  chapter  under  review.  Doctor  Clarke's  Sex  and  Education, 
published  in  1873,  was  the  first  important  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion from  the  medical  standpoint.  His  objections  to  coeducation 
have  lost  force  by  reason  of  the  special  adjustments  to  individual  con- 
ditions which  have  become  a  marked  feature  of  school  and  college  life 
since  his  book  was  published.  These  adjustments,  while  equall}'  bene- 
ficial to  both  sexes,  are  largely  the  outcome  of  the  presence  of  women 
both  as  students  and  teachers.  The  discussion  which  Doctor  Clarke''s 
work  excited  led  also  to  the  first  systematic  endeavor  to  collect  statis- 
tics showing  the  effect  of  higher  education  upon  the  health  of  women 
students;  it  drew  forth  also  important  testimony  as  to  the  results  of 
coeducation  from  college  presidents,  principals  of  high  schools,  and 
public  school  superintendents  of  wide  experience  in  the  matter.  The 
literature  thus  accumulated  between  1870  and  1875  foreshadowed  all 
subsequent  discussions  of  the  subject. 

The  policy  of  coeducation,  as  already  stated,  was  well  established  in 
this  country  by  1870.  Since  that  date  its  histor}^  up  to  a  very  recent 
period  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  progress.  This  progress  is 
impressively  shown  by  the  detailed  statistics  presented  in  Chapter  XX 
pertaining  (1)  to  high  schools;  (2)  to  colleges  and  universities. 

The  6,292  high  schools  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation  in  1902, 
enrolled  550,611  pupils  (226,914  boys,  323,697  girls),  and  of  this  num- 
ber 95  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  523,344  pupils  (215,944  boys,  307,400 
girls),  were  in  coeducational  schools. 

By  reference  to  statistics,  page  1001,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  few 
instances  of  separate  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  found  for  the 
most  part  in  cities  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  country  and 
that  even  here  they  form  exceptions  to  the  general  pmctice  in  their 
own  States. 

The  statistics  show,  further,  that  the  public  high  schools  prepare  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  who  enter  higher  institutions.  In  1902  the 
public  high  schools  reported  58,691  students  preparing  for  college 
(30j;04  boys,  27,987  girls),  against  25,574  in  private  high  schools  and 
academies,  or  a  proportion  of  2i  to  1.  Considering  the  graduating 
classes  alone,  the  numbers  were,  respectively,  21,018  and  5,141,  or  a 
proportion  of  4  to  1,  indicating  that  the  public  high  schools  retain  a 
larger  proportion  of  this  class  of  students  to  the  end  of  the  course 
than  the  private  schools. 

The  increase  of  scholastic  relations  has  greatly  increased  the  influence 
of  the  high  schools  upon  the  universities,  and  undoubtedly  explains  in 
part  the  rapid  spread  of  coeducation  in  the  higher  institutions.     Indeed, 
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as  stated  in  the  chapter,  both  on  account  of  the  phenomenal  increane 
in  the  number  of  high  schools,  the  expansion  of  their  curriculums,  and 
their  public  support,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  policy  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  schools  can  not  be  excluded  from  the 
higher  institutions,  which  are  so  largely  recruited  from  them. 

The  tables  relative  to  colleges  and  universities  (pp.  1064-1066)  show 
at  a  glance  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  coeducational  institu- 
tions and  the  number  of  women  students  in  them.  In  1873  the  number 
of  <*oeducational  colleges  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  97 
and  the  number  of  women  students  enrolled  in  their  collegiate  depart- 
ments was  1,923;  in  1902  the  number  of  coeducational  colleges  had 
increased  to  830  and  the  number  of  women  students  to  21,151.  At  the 
earlier  date  the  coeducational  colleges  formed  30.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  colleges  open  to  men  only  or  to  men  and  women;  in  1902, 
71  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  women  students  to  the  total  number  of 
undergraduates  was  7.7  per  cent  in  1873;  in  1902  it  was  24.7  per  cent. 
Statistics  given  on  page  1066  show  that  this  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  women  students  was  accompanied  by  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  students  in  the  colleges  admitting  both  sexes. 

Among  many  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  the  detailed  statistics 
is  th)at  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  coeducational  colleges  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division  of  the  country  from  13  in  1878  to  37  in  1902, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  students  in  the  same  from 
242  in  1873  to  2,629  in  1902. 

Itis  significant  also  that  the  coeducational  institutions  include  many  of 
the  largest  and  most  richly  endowed  universities  of  the  country.  Of 
18  universities  in  the  country  which  report  each  more  than  900  under- 
graduate students,  12  are  coeducational;  and  of  15  institutions  having 
each  over  $2,000,000  productive  funds,  7  are  included  in  the  same  list. 

It  is  noticeable  further  that  while  there  were  few  additions  to  the 
number  of  coeducational  colleges  and  universities  in  the  decade  1890- 
1900,  there  was  during  that  period  a  marvelous  expansion  in  the  State 
universities  of  the  West  which,  as  already  observed,  admit  both  men 
and  women  (see  p.  1066). 

Chapter  XX  shows  also  the  bearing  of  statistics  on  several  questions 
that  have  recently  excited  much  discussion.  For  example,  it  appeal's 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  in  the  undergmduate  depart- 
ments of  colleges  and  universities  during  the  period  1893-1902  was 
much  greater  in  the  coeducational  institutions  than  in  those  for  men 
only,  the  ratios  of  increase  being,  respectively,  38.6  per  cent  and  22  per 
cent  (see  p.  1066).  From  this  showing  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
ground  for  the  opinion  sometimes  expressed  that  men  students  are 
generally  opposed  to  the  presence  of  women  in  the  college  classes. 

It  is  also  frequently  asserted  that  a  segregation  of  students  by  sex 
is  taking  place  in  coeducational  institutions  through  the  students' 
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choice  of  studies.  It  h  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  few  institutions 
which  give  the  scholastic  classification  of  their  students  there  is  found 
to  be  an  excess  of  women  students  in  certain  courses  of  study  and  of 
men  students  in  others;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  choice  is 
determined  not  by  sex,  but  by  the  practical  consideration  of  careers 
that  may  be  followed  after  graduation.  This  view  is  emphasized  also 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  two  most  largely  attended  special  courses  of 
study  organized  in  uni verities,  pedagogy  shows  67  percent  of  women, 
against  33  per  cent  of  men  students,  and  commercial  courses  49  per 
cent  of  women,  against  51  per  cent  of  men.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  data  presented  that  the  separation  of  men  and  women 
students  through  their  respective  choice  of  studies  is  so  decided  as  to 
greatly  affect  the  organization  of  the  typical  college  courses  or  to  be 
a  disturbing  influence  even  in  the  arrangement  of  special  coui'ses. 
There  are,  moreover,  indications  that  the  tendency  to  early  specializa- 
tion in  the  college  course  is  giving  way  to  the  demand  for  a  more 
unified  course  of  general  education  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  careers 
open  to  educated  women  are  increasing;  these  two  movements  must 
tend  to  equalize  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  in  the  culture 
studies  as  distinguished  from  those  of  immediate  utility. 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  same  professional  schools  as  men 
rests  upon  different  grounds  from  their  admission  to  general  courses 
of  study,  and  the  opposition  to  this  action  has  not  only  been  much 
more  extreme,  but  at  times  there  has  been  a  manifest  disposition  to 
hinder  the  opening  of  separate  professional  schools  for  women.  For 
this  reason,  as  stated  in  the  chapter,  ^^professional  training  for  women, 
whether  offered  in  separate  schools  or  in  the  same  schools  with  men, 
is  an  index  of  the  growth  of  liberal  sentiments  in  our  country  rather 
than,  like  coeducation  in  colleges,  the  outcome  of  democratic  im- 
pulses." All  orders  of  professional  training  are  now  open  to  women, 
and  the  number  availing  themselves  of  the  provision  increases.  They 
form,  however,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  body  of 
professional  students;  in  medicine,  for  example,  which  was  the  first 
profession  to  which  women  aspired,  and  which  leads  all  others  in  the 
number  of  women  students,  the}'  form  only  3i  per  cent  of  the  total 
student  body  (see  p.  1072). 

The  policy  of  coeducation  derives,  also,  new  force  from  its  steady 
advance  in  Europe  as  the  old  feudal  forms  of  society  pass  away. 
From  statistics  given  in  Chapter  XX  it  appears  that  there  are  at 
present  86  universities  in  Europe  to  which  women  are  freely  admitted, 
and  26  universities  in  which  they  are  admitted  by  special  permission 
to  certain  lectures  and,  in  some  cases  also,  to  examinations. 

77ie  Catholic  parochud  schools  of  the  Uinted  States, — In  Chapter 
XXI,  pp.  1079-1101,  Rev.  Morgan  M,  Sheedy,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Pro-Cathedral,  Altoona,  Pa.,  treats  of  the  development  of  the  system 
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of  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  this  country,  their  character,  methods, 
and  aims.  These  schools,  like  all  schools  under  private  control,  are 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  without  any  aid  from  public 
funds,  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 
A  private  educational  system  that  has  reached  the  propoitions  indicated 
by  an  expenditure  of  this  magnitude  may  be  expected  to  have  developed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  methods  in  school  adminiHtration,  instmc- 
tion,  and  management  peculiar  to  itself,  a  study  of  which  should  afford 
useful  suggestions,  and  perhaps  contribute  toward  the  solution  of 
questions  now  engaging  the  attention  of  school  officials  and  teachers. 

The  writer  gives  the  reasons  for  his  conviction  that  the  Catholic 
school  system  is  a  peimanent  feature  of  American  education:  its  suc- 
cess, in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  and  in  competition  with  the  gener- 
ously supported  public  schools,  he  rightly  attributes  largely  to  the 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women,  for 
the  most  part  members  of  the  teaching  orders  of  the  church,  who  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
"The  parochial  school  teacher  devotes  his  whole  life  to  teaching," 
and  thereby  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  his  work  from  one  who 
takes  up  teaching  as  a  temporary  makeshift.  The  child's  future  wel- 
fare is  stated  to  be  the  first  and  great  consideration  of  the  Catholic 
teacher;  moreover,  increasing  care  is  taken,  as  is  the  case^  with  the 
public  schools,  that  no  teacher  is  employed  who  is  not  duly  qualified 
as  regards  scholarship  and  professional  attainments.  In  most  dioceses 
there  are  teachers'  examining  boards,  and  in  all  the  novitiates  of  the 
religious  teaching  communities  normal  schools  exist,  though  many  of 
these  do  not  as  yet  have  a  model  or  practice  school  connected  with  them. 

A  great  advance  is  noted  in  the  matter  of  parochial  school  buildings 
and  material  equipment.  Where  formerly  a  plain  and  modest  struc- 
ture or  the  basement  of  a  church  served  for  a  schoolbouse  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities,  a  substantial,  perhaps  imposing,  school  edifice 
is  now  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  Catholic  school  authorities 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  healthful  and  attractive  buildings, 
Mr.  Sheedy  says,  with  approved  hygienic  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  management  of  the  school  rests  ultimately  with  the  rector  of 
the  parish.  He  is  aided  by  a  committee  of  competent  laymen,  who 
visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  week  and  supervise  the  instruction; 
once  a  month,  usually,  they  meet  in  conference  with  the  rector.  The 
larger  schools,  of  300  pupils  and  over,  have  generally  a  supervising 
principal.  Specimens  of  weekly  and  monthly  reports  are  given,  and 
of  school  regulations;  also  the  daily  progranmie  of  exercises  of  a 
typical  school  of  eight  grades  (pp.  1092-1094).  The  course  of  study 
of  the  third  and  eighth  grades  is  given  in  detail,  showing  the  topics 
covered  in  the  different  branches  (pp.  1094-1095).  Special  attention 
is  given  to  United  States  history,  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism  is  inculcated. 
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Some  of  the  dioceses  have  a  diocesan  superintendent,  a  priest  well 
versed  in  educational  mattei*s  and  set  apart  by  the  bishop  especially  for 
this  work.  He  is  relieved  of  other  duties  and  devotes  his  whole  time 
to  supervision  of  the  schools.  He  makes  regular  visits,  holds  exami- 
nations, and  makes  an  annual  report.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sheedy, 
this  official  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  recent  great  progress 
made  by  the  parochial  schools.  According  to  the  most  available  sources 
of  information  these  schools  now  enroll  967,518  pupils;  to  this  num- 
ber should  be  added  14,127  in  boys'  secondary  schools,  20,874  in  girls' 
secondary  schools,  and  4,010  receiving  higher  education,  making  a 
total  of  1,006,529.  . 

A  computation  is  made  showing  that  the  proportion  of  the  Catholic 
population  enrolled  in  the  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  ranges  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  proportion  of  the 
total  i)opulation  enrolled  in  the  schools  or  colleges  of  corresponding 
grades  in  the  country  at  large.  The  Catholic  schools  have,  not  as  yet,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr,  Sheedy,  succeeded  in  gathering  in  their  full  quota  of 
pupils.  To  what  extent  this  is  due  to  Catholic  children  attending  pub- 
lic or  other  non-Catholic  schools,  and  to  what  extent  to  their  not  attend- 
ing any  school  at  all,  can  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Catholic  authorities  to  strengthen  their  high  schools  for  boys  and  take 
other  steps  to  institute  a  *' thoroughly  coordinated  system  of  Catholic 
schools^  embracing  parochial  school,  high  school,  college,  and  univer- 
sity, vnth  an  enrollment  including  practically  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
school  population." 

Education  in  Almka. — Chapter  XLV  (pp.  2365-2384)  reports  the 
condition  and  number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  for  the  year  ending  1903. 
The  following  Table  1  shows  the  increase  from  1892,  the  first  year  that 
a  regular  herd  of  reindeer  was  established  in  Alaska,  down  to  1904.^ 
There  were  nine  successful  importations  of  deer  from  Siberia,  bring- 
ing an  aggregate  of  1,280  in  all.  It  will  be  seen  that  (in  October)  in 
1892  the  number  surviving  from  the  first  importation  was  143,  and  in 
1904  the  number  reported  in  all  the  herds  was  8,189. 

The  matter  of  the  introduction  of  reindeer  had  been  brought  to  my 
attention  in  the  fall  of  1890  by  Doctor  Jackson  on  his  return  from  his 
annual  visit  to  Alaska.  He  reported  that  year  an  increased  mortality 
among  the  natives  due  to  starvation.  The  white  hunters  had  driven 
away  the  game  or  destroyed  it,  especially  the  caribou  and  the  walrus. 
The  white  fishermen  had  taken  with  nets  the  salmon  from  the  rivers. 
The  food  of  the  population  was  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  and  it 
threatened  with  extinction  the  tribes  of  Eskimos  and  Indians,  who 
numbered  some  40,000  in  the  whole  Territory  of  Alaska.  Doctor 
Jackson  mentioned  that  Captain  Healy  believed  that  reindeer  ought  to 

a  At  the  time  thii  report  goes  to  press  1  have  received  the  figures  for  the  year  1904  as  well  as  for  the 
year  190B. 
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be  imported  from  Siberia  and  introduced  among  the  Alaska  natires. 
I  followed  up  the  subject  and  ascertained  what  was  then  new  to  me, 
the  fact  that  the  natives  of  eastern  Siberia  kept  large  droves  of  rein- 
deer, which  furnished  subsistence  to  those  people  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  the  case  in  Lapland.  Captain  Healy's  idea  struck  me 
favorably.  I  saw  in  it  the  possibility  of  elevating  the  natives  of 
Alaska  from  the  status  of  hunters  and  fishermen  to  the  status  of  herds- 
men. The  entire  country  of  Alaska,  excepting  the  river  valleys  and 
the  southern  coast  region,  bore  in  large  quantities  the  kind  of  moss 
that  furnishes  the  best  food  for  the  reindeer.  I  accordingly  placed  in 
the  estimates  for  the  year  1891  a  request  for  an  appropriation  on  the 
part  of  Congress  of  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  reindeer.  The  appro- 
priation, however,  was  not  granted  by  Congress  for  that  year.  As  I 
grew  more  interested  in  the  plan  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  money  from  benevolent  persons  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  donations  for  the  Alaska  cause  from  year  to  year,  and 
1  urged  on  Doctor  Jackson  to  appeal  to  the  friends  of  missionary  edu- 
cation for  a  preliminary  bum,  so  that  we  could  begin  the  experiment  at 
once.  The  call  was  genercfusly  met,  and  the  sum  of  $2,146  was  contrib- 
uted for  the  purchase  of  reindeer.* 

« Doctor  Jackson  made  an  appeal  in  the  Mail  and  Rxpress,  of  New  York  City;  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript;  the  Philadelphia  Ledger;  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean;  and  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  as  well 
as  in  a  number  of  leading  religious  newspapers  of  the  several  denominations,  for  contributions  to 
this  object.  The  response  was  prompt  and  generous,  and  t2,146  were  received.  The  li.st  of  contribu- 
tors was  as  follows: 
1891. 

May  15.  Miss  H.  8.  Benson,  Philadelphia $200.00 

JohnN.  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I 200.00 

Jane  N.  Grew,  Boston 30. 00 

Mary  P.  Gardner,  New  York 10.50 

Sarah  B.  Reynolds,  Kingston,  N.  Y 10.00 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Otis,  Roxbury,  Mass 10. 00 

M.  A.  and  8.  H.  Foster,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 10.00 

Jtane  10.  Boston  Transcript,  from  various  perBons 289. 00 

E.G.  Read,  Somerville,  N.J 10.00 

EflTe  V.  V.  Knox,  New  York 10.00 

Mrs.  N.  Williamson,  Brunswick,  N.J 10.00 

E.  E.  B.,  140  Lanvale  street,  Baltimore,  Md 1. 00 

Helen  B.  French,  Beloit,  Wis 10.00 

Marj»  EUen  Smith,  PhUadelphia,  Pa 10.00 

Judge  £.  R.  Hoar,  Concord,  Mass 10.00 

C.  H.  Barstow,  Crow  Agency,  Mont 15. 00 

M.  E.  D.,  per  Boston  Transcript 1.00 

A.  F.  Allyn,  Chelsea,  Mass 1.00 

R.  P.  Wainwright,  Asheville,  N.  C 10.00 

M.  A.  Haven  and  Annie  W.  Davis,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 10. 00 

Mary  Hemenway ,  Boston,  Mass 100. 00 

The  Mail  and  Express 600.00 

Mrs.  William  Thaw 50.00 

Five  children  in  one  family,  one  reindeer  each 60.00 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Achey 20.00 

M.E.P   : 50.00 

The  young  ladies  of  Rye  Seminary,  Rye,  N.  Y 50.00 

Mary  L.  Parsons 20.00 

y.  P.  8.  C.  E.,  Reformed  Church,  Mount  Vernon 13.66 

Three  ladies  of  East  Orange,  N.  J..., «^..  v.. ...•.••••#••••••••. .'....«..., 12.00 
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Captain  Healy,  of  the  revenue  cutter  Bear^  who,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Treasury  Department,  had  for  many  years  taken 
Doctor  Jackson  out  on  his  annual  trip  to  Alaska,  in  the  summer  of 
1891  passed  through  Bering  Straits  and  visited  the  northern  coast  of 
Siberia  for  400  miles,  more  or  less,  making  landings  at  various  places 

and  completing  a  preliminary'  purchase  of  16  reindeer.     It  had  been 

1891. 

June  10.  G.  K.  H&rroun $10. 00 

Mr.  and  M«.  H.  G.  Ludlow 20.00 

Mn.R.C.  Crane 10.00 

Mn.  Edwin  Q.  Benedict 10.00 

Mn.  M.C.Cobb 10.00 

£.  M.Ctaadwick 10,00 

Augusta  Moore 10. 00 

Rev.  Wm.  T.  Doubleday 10.00 

K.  M.  Barnes 10.00 

Chas.  H.Wells 10.00 

A.  R.  Sllnguahaid 10.00 

Mr.  and  Mi:b.  James  M.  Ham 20.00 

Mrs.  Robert  I.  Brown 10.00 

William  Rust 10.00 

Mrs.  Levi  8.  Gates 10.  dO 

Bethlehem  Chapel  Mission  School 10. 00 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Allen 10.00 

MissM.L  Allen 10.00 

E.  Holman 10. 00 

C.  and  family.  East  Orange,  N.J 10.00 

J .  Van  fiantwood 6. 00 

James  F.  £.  Little 6.00 

Frederick  W.  Stoneback 5.00 

J.H.Charles 5.00 

V.Thompson 6.00 

W.T.  Bliss 5.00 

Howard  WUson 5.00 

0.  H.  Fleming 5.00 

W.  8.  Quigley 5.00 

J.  Lantx 5.00 

From  friends 2.00 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Hastings 1.20 

A.  E.  Barnes 1. 00 

Amelia  J.  Burt 1.00 

W.  A.  Deering 5.00 

L.  F.Golding 5.00 

J.  A.  Hennessy 5. 00 

R.  H.Stoddard 5.00 

William  R.Worrall 5.00 

H.  W.  DourmeU 5.05 

Betty  Deming  (a  child) 10.00 

John  Deming  (a  child ) 10. 00 

Anonymous 10.00 

Ultle  Lights  Society 5.00 

Mrs.  Edmund  T.  Lukens 6.00 

W.  8 5.00 

Cuttenden  Hull,  A 10.00 

Mn.  Clinton  B.  Plsk 10.00 

W.U.A 20.00 

Thomas  Harrington 10.00 

E 10.  CO 

lune  18.  Mrs.  Debbie  H.  Parker,  Charlottesville,  Ind 6.00 

Gen.  E.  Whittlewy.  Washington,  D.  C 10.00 

1892. 

Fieb.    1.  Miss  Mary  Burroughs,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5.00 

11.  A.  D.  Simpson,  Christiansbuig,  Va 10.00 

Totol 2,146.40 

«D  1908 V 
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currently  reported,  first,  that  the  reindeer  could  not  be  purchased 
from  the  natives,  and,  secondly,  that  if  purchased  they  could  not  sur- 
vive a  sea  voyage,  and  the  first  16  reindeer  purchased  in  1891  were  in 
the  way  of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  rumors. 
The  reindeer  were  purchased  by  barter,  and  were  turned  loose  on  one 
of  the  Aleutian  islands,  having  survived  the  trip  in  good  condition. 
There  was  no  attempt  made  to  herd  and  keep  in  our  possession  the 
16  deer  thus  purchased,  but  the  following  year  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  sum  ($2,146)  contributed  for  the  purchase  of  xleer  was  used  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  a  herd  of  171  deer,  which  were  secured  in 
the  summer  of  1892  and  placed  at  Teller  Station,  near  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  under  regular  herdsmen  obtained  from  Siberia,  and  a  number 
of  native  apprentices  were  placed  with  this  herd  in  order  that  their 
instruction  as  herders  and  teamsters  might  begin.  The  steady  increase 
of  the  deer  from  year  to  year  for  thirteen  years  (shown  in  Table  1) 
proves  the  final  success  of  the  experiment. 

Table  1. — Increase  from  189S  to  1904. 


Year. 


Imported 

from 
Siberia. 


1892 

171 

mis 

124 

1894 

120 

1896 

I'M 

1896 

1897 1 --- 

1898 

161 

1899 

822 

Total  in 
herd. 


14S 

828 

492 

748 

1,000 

1,132 

1,788 

2,894 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1906. 
1904. 


Imported 

nom 
Siberia. 


29 

200 

80 


Total. 


1,280 


Total  in 
herd. 


2,092 
8,464 
4,796 
6,282 
8,189 


Table  2  shows  the  increase  by  fawns  surviving  at  the  close  of  each 
year.  The  fawns  are  born  in  the  spring  and  naturally  there  is  some 
mortality,  but  Table  2  shows  how  great  the  success  has  been  in  increas- 
ing the  herd.  The  number  brought  over  from  the  previous  year, 
added  to  the  number  of  fawns  surviving,  makes  up  the  total  of  the 
herd  for  the  year,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  twelve  years  of  increase 
give  10,267  as  the  number  of  fawns  that  have  been  born  in  Alaska 
from  the  original  importations  and  their  descendants.  For  eight  or 
nine  years  the  importations  were  small  from  Siberia,  and  the  increase 
by  fawns  seemed  slow  enough,  but  from  year  to  year  (as  is  shown  in 
the  second  column  of  Table  2)  the  quota  has  become  more  numerous, 
and  in  1901  the  number  of  fawns  born  in  the  spring  and  surviving 
numbered  more  than  1,000.  The  subsequent  years  the  surviving  fawns 
numbered  1,654  in  1902, 1,877  in  1903,  and  2,284  in  1904.  The  smallest 
per  cent  of  increase  for  any  year  was  32  per  cent,  and  the  largest 
per  cent  of  increase  was  56.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  predict  from  the 
inspection  of  the  annual  per  cent  of  increase  the  doubling  of  the  herd 
every  three  years.  At  this  rate  in  1907  there  should  be  upward  of 
16,000  in  the  herd;  by  1910,  32,000,  and  by  1916  the  number  should 
exceed  100,000  deer. 
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The  capacity  of  the  immense  Territory  of  Alaska,  containing  upward 
of  600,000  square  miles,  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  are  moss- 
bearing  pastures,  has  been  estimated  as  equal  to  the  support  of  ten 
millions  of  reindeer,  comparing  the  size  of  the  moss-bearing  pastures 
of  Alaska  with  those  of  Finland  and  Lapland. 


Table  2.— Increase  of  fawns,  189S  to  1904. 

Year. 

Balance 
from 

previous 
year. 

Fawns 
surviv- 
ing. 

Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease of 
herds  by- 
fawns. 

1898.... 

143 

323 

492 

743 

1,000 

1,132 

1,788 

2,394 

2.692 

3,464 

4,795 

6,282 

79 

145 

276 

857 

466 

625 

638 

.    756 

1,110 

1,654 

1,877 

2,284 

55 

1894 

44 

1895 

56 

1896 

49 

1897 

46 

1896 

55 

1899 



37 

1900 

32 

1901 

41 

1902 

48 

1903 

40 

1904 



86 

Total  fawns  surviving. 


10,267 


The  apprentice  contract,  by  which  the  natives  enter  upon  the  work 
as  assistants  of  the  herders,  obliges  those  herders  and  natives  to  whom 
deer  have  been  granted  in  payment  of  wages,  or  managers  at  the  school 
stations  who  have  obtained  the  loans  of  small  herds  for  a  stated  period 
of  time,  to  use  only  male  reindeer  for  the  requirements  of  food  and 
to  preserve  in  the  herd  all  of  the  female  reindeer. 

Table  3  shows  the  loss  to  the  herd  from  year  to  year  either  by 
butchering,  or  death  by  accident  or  disease. 


Table  3. — Number  of  reindeer  sold,  butchered,  or  died,  189S  to  1904. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898. 


.     28 

1899 

.     23 

1900 

.     96 

1901 

.  148 

1902 

.  100 

1903 

«334 

1904 

.  185 

299 
487 
538 
353 
290 
377 


Table  4  shows  the  sex  of  the  old  deer  in  the  herds  and  also  of  the 
fawns  born  in  1904.  This  table  gives  the  needed  evidence  that  the 
female  deer  are  more  numerous  than  the  male  deer  and  that  there  is  a 
large  stock  of  male  deer  remaining  in  each  herd.  A  certain  number  of 
the  male  deer  are  trained  to  harness,  and  each  apprentice  is  required  to 
learn  the  art  of  using  the  reindeer  in  harness,  as  well  as  the  art  of  herd- 
ing. There  are  10  stations  named  in  Table  4,  and  it  is  seen  that  3  of 
the  stations  have  each  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1,000  deer,  and  that 
3  other  stations  have  very  nearly  1,000. 

iTwo  hundred  and  forty-«Ix  of  these  deer  were  killed  in  the  relief  expedition  to  the  whalers  at 
Point  Barrow. 
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Table  4. — Showing  sex  of  reindeer  in  herdn,  1904. 


Stetlon. 

Male. 

Adults. 
Female. 

Total,    j 

Fawns,  190^ 

1. 

Total  at 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

statioii. 

Barrow 

596 

Kotzebue 

482 
1,119 
147 
694 
639  < 
700 
637 
150 
789 

112 

198 

120 
171 

232 
369 

65 
879 
285 
284 
297 

C6 
807 

714 

Wales 

402 
60 
225 
257 
297 
249 

717 
87 
469 
882 
408 
888 

1,488 

Qambell 

212 

Teller 

192 

187 

1,078 

Qolof  Din 

92« 

Unalakleet 

145 
157 

189 
140 

984 

FrAtnn 

964 

Nulato 

216 

Bethel 

2H0 

459 

152 

155 

1,046 

Total 

1,770 

2,905 

5,807  j 

956 

912 

2,284 

8,186 

In  order  systematically  and  judiciously  to  distribute  the  reindeer 
among  the  Alaskan  natives  and  prepare  them  for  ownership,  promis- 
ing young  men  are  selected  by  the  local  school-teachers  and  encouraged 
to  become  apprentices  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  learning  the  care 
and  management  of  the  reindeer. 

The  young  men  so  selected  are  fed  and  clothed  for  the  five  years  at 
the  expense  either  of  the  Government  or  of  some  local  society  engaged 
in  the  education  •  and  civilization  of  the  Eiskimo,  to  which  a  herd  of 
reindeer  has  been  loaned.  They  are  also  placed  in  training  under 
Lapp  or  Finn  teachers,  provided  b}'  the  Government,  who  are  skilled 
in  all  branches  of  reindeer  management. 

If,  after  two  years,  the  apprentice  shows  a  desire  to  continue  his 
training,  and  an  aptitude  for  the  same,  as  an  encouragement  during 
the  third  year  he  is  loaned  2  female  deer  which,  with  their  annual 
increase  by  fawns,  he  may  call  his  own.  This  is  also  repeated  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  the  apprenticeship,  when  his  herd 
should  have  increased  to  14. 

If  at  the  close  of  the  five  years'  apprenticeship  the  young  man  has 
been  faithful  and  developed  skill  in  the  management  of  the  reindeer, 
he  is  further  loaned  a  sufficient  number  of  deer  which,  added  to  the  6 
loaned  him  during  his  apprenticeship  and  the  offspring  of  the  same, 
will  altogether  mak6  a  herd  of  50.  With  the  loan  of  these  50  deer  the 
young  Eakimo  makes  a  start  at  self-support. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  and  strengthen  in  him  the  reindeer 
habit,  he  remains  for  twenty  years  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
the  reindeer  superintendent  in  his  locality.  During  these  twenty 
years,  for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  is  allowed,  upon  the  written 
permission  of  the  superintendent,  to  sell  his  surplus  males.  If  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  he  should  become  dissipated  or  neglect  his  herd, 
it  is  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty  years'  probation,  if  he  has  done  well,  the 
50  reindeer  loaned  him  and  all  their  increase  are  to  become  his  private 
property. 

These  Eskimo  herders  in  turn  are  required  to  take  and  themselves 
train  other  apprentices,  and  in  time  a  large  number  of  the  natives  will 
have  a  comfortable  support  from  the  reindeer. 
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Table  6  j^vee  a  list  of  the  reindeer  stations  and  the  number  of  Gov- 
ernment deer  loaned  and  the  date  when  due  or  when  returned. 

Table  6. — Reindeer  loaned. 


station. 


Number 
loaned. 


When  loaned. 


When  due. 


Wales  r Congregational) 

Qolofnin  Bav  (Swediah  Lutheran) 

Tanana  ( Episcopal ) 

NilB  Klemetsen 

Barrow  (Presbyterian ) 

Qambell,  St.  Lawrence  Island  (Presbyterian) 

Teller  (Norwegian  Lntheran) 

Nulato  (Roman  Catholic) 

Bethel  (Moravian) 

Nils  Persen  Sara 

Carmel  (Moravian)r 

PerM.Spein 

Kotzebue  (Friends) 

Alfred  8.  Nillma 

Unalaklik  (Swedish  Lutheran) 

OleO.Bahr 


118 
50 
50 
100 
100 
70 
100 
100 
88 
100 
88 
100 
96 
09 
100 
100 


August,  1894 

January  16, 1896  . 

do 

July  1,1902 

September,  1898. 

July,1900 

September  1, 1900 

March,  1901 

February  26, 1901 

July,1901 

February  26, 1901 

July,1901 

September  2, 1901 

July,1901 

July  1,1903 

July  1,1901 


Gift. 
Returned. 

Do. 
July  80, 1907. 
Returned. 
June  80, 1906. 
August  31,1905. 
March,  1906. 
February,  1C06. 
June  80, 1906. 
February,  1906. 
June,  1906. 
September  80, 1906. 
June  80, 1906. 
June  80, 1908. 
June  80, 1906. 


Table  6  shows  the  number  belonging  to  the  Government.  In  the 
first  column  is  the  number  loaned  (in  the  possession  of  parties),  but  due 
to  the  Government  upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they 
have  severally  been  loaned.  The  second  column  shows  the  number  of 
deer  in  the  herds  and  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government. 
There  are  2,321  owned  by  the  Government,  and  3,564  owned  by  the 
educational  societies  and  apprentices  and  herders  who  are  teachers. 

Table  6.— Deer  belonging  to  the  Qovtmmeni, 


station. 

Number 
loaned. 

Number 
under 
direct 

control. 

Total. 

Barrow r , - , ,-..,,. , , 

96 

96 

Kotsebue 

iii' 

194 

Wales 

160 

160 

Gambeii _ , 

70 
100 
100 
100 
100 
200 
1€3 
188 

70 

Teller 

408 
21 

412 
68 

508 

Qolofnin 

121 

Unalaklik 

512 

Eaton ." 

168 

Nulato 

100 

Bethel 

22 

210 

Carmel 

188 

Total       

1,140 

1,181 

2,821 

Table  7  shows  in  the  third  column  the  number  owned  by  the  appren- 
tices and  herders. 

Table  7. — Chvnership  of  reindeer. 


Station. 


Govern- 
ment. 


Barrow  . 

Wainwrigbt. 

Ho] 


ope.. 
oUeb 


Kouebue  .. 

Wales 

Qambell . . . 

Teller 

Qolofnin  . . . 
Unalaklik.. 

Katon 

Nnlato 

Bethe! 

Total. 


194 
160 
70 
508 
121 
612 
168 
100 


2,821 


Station. 


144 
989 
84 
214 
870 


126 
116 


2,804 


Appren- 
tices and 
herders. 


119 
220 
135 
a  876 
889 
58 
351 
483 
472 
645 


866 


8,564 


ToUl. 


243 
220 
135 
714 

1,488 
212 

1,078 
924 
984 
934 
216 

1,046 


8,189 


a  Eleven  of  these  are  sled  deer  owned  by  white  miners. 
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On  pages  2369-2371  the  tables  show,  station  by  station,  the  names  of 
the  apprentices  and  the  number  of  deer  which  they  have  acquired  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  above  given.  The  summary  on  page  2371 
shows  that  there  are  68  Eskimos  owning  in  the  aggregate  2,841  deer, 
but  there  are  61  apprentices  that  have  not  yet  acquired  the  ownership  of 
deer  under  the  rules.  The  apprentice  must  show  by  his  persistence  and 
good  judgment,  continued  for  years,  that  he  can  be  intrusted  with  deer. 

The  first  teachers  for  the  Eskimo  apprentices  were  natives  of 
Siberia,  but  as  they  were  very  little  advanced  in  civilization  above  the 
Kskimos  it  was  considered  advisable  to  send  to  Norway  for  skilled 
Lapland  herders  for  the  reindeer.  There  being  no  public  fund  avail- 
able to  meet  the  expense  of  sending  an  agent  to  Norway  to  select  and 
secure  these  herders,  recourse  was  again  had  by  the  general  agent  of 
education,  Doctor  Jackson,  to  the  private  benefaction  of  friends  of  the 
enterprise,  and  $1,000  were  secured." 

How  can  the  natives  of  Alaska  be  made  valuable  helpers  and  assist- 
ants in  the  development  of  the  country  by  white  men  now  there 
engaged  in  mining,  and  in  doing  so  provide  a  good  support  for  them- 
selves and  families? 

Any  successful  method  of  accomplishing  such  desirable  results  must 
keep  clearly  in  view  the  aim  to  prepare  the  natives  to  become  a  help 
to  the  immigrants  who  come  from  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting mining  operations.  There  are  two  things  which  the  native 
may  be  taught  to  do  which  will  enable  him  to  help  the  immigrant: 
First,  he  may  be  taught  how  to  create  a  supply  of  cheap  food  and 
clothing  suitable  to  the  arctic  climate;  second,  he  may  be  taught  how  to 
supply  a  cheap  transportation  by  means  of  reindeer.  It  is  known  that 
in  the  river  valleys  certain  garden  vegetables  may  be  produced  in  large 
quantities,  even  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  for  50  miles  beyond  it. 

The  experience  of  the  past  twelve  years  has  proved  that  he  can  also 
become  skillf u!  in  raising  reindeer  for  food.  With  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  caribou  and  moose  in  sections  of  Alaska,  and  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  bringing  beef  and  mutton  from  the  States  to 
the  inland  mining  camps,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Eskimo  be 
trained  to  raise  reindeer  with  which  to  supply  the  immigrant  miner 
with  fresh  meat. 

The  Eskimo  has  always  been  skillful  in  driving  dogs,  and  now, 
under  instruction,  he  is  proving  equally  skillful  in  driving  reindeer, 
and  upon  various  occasions,  when  the  opportunity  has  oflFered,  has 
invariably  demonstrated  his  ability  to  successfully  transport  with  rein- 
deer mails,  freight,  and  passengers  between  mining  camps. 

a  The  contributors  to  this  fund  were  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  of  Pittsburg,  $360;  Mrs.  ElUott  P.  Shep- 
anl.  New  York,  t260;  Miss  Mary  L.  Kennedy,  New  York,  $200;  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  SlOO;  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton.  Boston,  t50,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Sinclair  Robinson,  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  $50;  making  in  all,  $1,000. 
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When  thjB  native  has  thus  become  useful  to  the  white  man  by  sup- 
plying the  markets  with  fish  and  fresh  meat,  and  when  he  has  become 
herdsman  and  teamster  with  reindeer,  he  has  not  only  assisted  the 
white  man  in  solving  the  problem  of  turning  to  the  use  of  civilization 
the  vast  territory  of  Alaska,  but  he  has  also  solved  his  own  problem. 
If  useful  to  the  white  man  as  a  self-respecting  and  industrious  citizen, 
he  has  become  a  permanent  stay  and  prop  to  civilization,  and  his  future 
is  provided  for. 

The  reindeer  will  prove  equally  important  to  the  white  man  who  may 
seek  a  home  or  engage  in  business  in  subarctic,  Alaska. 

In  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  that  region  the 
miner  will  find  the  reindeer  and  the  Eskimo  herder  and  teamster  the 
connecting  link  between  himself  and  the  resources  of  nature — for  his 
comfort  and  for  his  profit. 

The  ordinary  white  man  is  unwilling  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
herding  in  that  rigorous  climate,  and  unwilling  to  work  for  the  small 
compensation  that  is  paid  for  such  services.  He  can  do  better.  His 
directive  ability  can  be  more  profitably  employed  as  merchant  and 
manager  of  transportation,  in  employing  and  directing  the  trained 
Eskimo  herders  and  teamsters. 

With  the  increase  of  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska  it  will  become 
possible  for  white  men  to  own  large  herds,  but  the  men  that  will  do 
the  herding  and  teaming  will  always  be  Eskimos,  Laplanders,  and 
Finlanders. 

Thus  the  Eskimo,  trained  as  herder  or  teamster,  will  prove  valuable 
to  the  white  man,  and  the  white  man  in  turn,  as  director  and  employer, 
will  be  valuable  to  the  native. 

As  the  reindeer  is  the  only  draft  animal  in  arctic  regions  that  is  able 
to  secure  its  own  food  while  on  a  journey,  the  question  of  cheapness 
and  speed  will  bring  it  into  universal  use. 

They  will  carry  passengers,  mails,  and  freight  between  the  mining 
camps  and  the  trunk  railways  that  will  yet  penetrate  Alaska. 

Now,  the  object  of  the  reindeer  enterprise  is  to  convert  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  fishers  and  hunters  in  northwestern  and  central  Alaska  into 
raisers  of  reindeer;  to  change  their  occupation  from  the  precarious 
pursuits  of  hunting  wild  animals  and  of  taking  fish  from  the  waters  of 
inland  rivers  to  that  of  herders  and  teamsters;  to  elevate  a  people  who 
in  their  wild,  uncivilized  state  are  the  prey  of  unscrupulous,  transient 
Immigrants  into  a  self-supporting  race,  not  enemies,  but  friendly  allies 
and  auxiliaries  of  the  white  man. 

Young  Eskimo  men  are  selected  and  placed  in  these  schools  for  a 
period  of  five  years  under  skillful  Finn  or  Lapp  instructors,  who  drill 
them  in  the  business.  The  apprentice  during  his  five  years  of  training 
is  supported  and  clothed  either  by  the  Government,  the  mission  sta- 
tion, or  a  herder,  according  as  he  is  employed  by  one  or  the  other  of 
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these  paities.  In  addition  to  food  and  clothing,  he  is  allowed  the  loan 
of  two  female  deer  per  year,  upon  which  he  may  place  his  mark,  and 
consider  the  herd  as  his  private  property,  subject  to  Government 
control  with  reference  to  slaughter  and  sale.  After  the  close  of  the 
second  year  of  apprenticeship  these  deer  are  retained  in  the  geneml 
herd  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  Lapp  or  Finn  and  under  the 
.supervision  of  the  mission  station  with  which  the  herder  is  connected. 
This  geneml  supervision  extends  for  twenty  years.  This  extended 
period  of  tutelage  is  to  create  in  the  young  Eskimos  thrift  and  the  rein- 
deer habit — to  teach  them  to  preserve  and  accumulate  their  herds,  to  keep 
them  in  groups  for  self-protection,  encouragement,  and  emulation,  and 
to  exercise  a  paternal  oversight  over  them  in  their  new  civilization. 

If,  however,  during  this  period  of  twenty  years  the  herder  indulges 
in  a  protracted  seasbn  of  intemperance,  abandons  or  otherwise  fails  to 
care  for  the  herd,  the  Government  is  at  liberty  to  dispossess  him  of 
its  loan  and  the  increase  thereof  and  reloans  the  same  to  other  parties 
who  may  give  evidence  of  making  a  better  use  of  the  loan.  This 
works  no  injustice  to  the  individual  herder,  as  the  herder  during  the 
five  years  of  his  apprenticeship  has  had  from  the  Government  or  mis- 
sionary station  regular  food  and  substantial  clothing,  far  better  than 
he  would  have  had  if  he  had  remained  away  from  the  herd.  The  same 
is  true  after  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  are  ended — he  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  food  and  clothing  from  his  herd  instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  an  apprentice  becomes  a  herder  he  is  expected  to  secure 
the  support  of  himself  and  family  by  the  sale  of  surplus  male  deer  to 
butchers  and  miners,  and  expected  to  train  some  other  apprentice.  In 
most  cases  this  subapprentice  is  some  member  of  the  herder's  family. 

The  reindeer  are  held  by  their  owners  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
a  written  agreement  with  the  United  States,  which  prevents  the 
slaughter  of  the  female  deer  for  meat  and  the  sale  of  female  deer  to 
any  other  party  than  the  Government,  and  insures  the  instruction  of 
apprentices  in  the  arts  of  training  and  breaking  the  deer  to  harness. 
Surplus  male  deer  are  allowed  to  be  sold  to  miners  or  others  for 
meat  or  transportation  purposes. 

Number  of  apprvntUrs^  vith  their  holdings. 


Station. 

When 
eatab- 
llshed. 

1892 
1894 
1896 
1897 
1H98 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 

Total 
deer,1904. 

Teller  

1,073 
1,488 
924 
984 
596 
212 
546 
500 
714 
216 
984 

8,189 

Wales 

Golof  nin 

Unalakleet 

Barrow 

Gambell 

Bethel 

Carmel 

Kotzebue 

Nulato 

Eaton 

Total ' 

Number 

of  ap- 

of  deer 

owned 

tice8. 

by  ap- 
prentices. 

5 

851 

9 

389 

9 

810 

6 

292 

10 

474 

4 

58 

2 

21 

2 

20 

6 

219 

3 

10 

645 

65 

2,779 
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New  reindeer  stations  established. — In  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
annual  mail  and  food  supply  to  reach  Barrow  in  the  fall  of  1908,  it 
was  decided  to  establish  an  additional  reindeer  station  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  summer  ice  fields  on  the  arctic  coast,  and  Wainwright 
Inlet  was  selected. 

Three  Eskimo  herdera  at  Point  Barrow,  with  a  total  of  220  reindeer, 
have  been  sent  to  stock  the  new  station.  Building  material  was  also 
forwarded  for  a  new  reindeer  station  to  be  established  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hope  (Kivilenya  River),  midway  between  Bering  Strait 
and  Point  Barrow.  Two  apprentices,  with  135  deer,  have  been  sent  to 
open  this  station. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  the  herds  arrangements  have  been  con- 
summated for  the  establishment  of  two  additional  central  stations — the 
one  at  Bettles,  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  on 
the  Koyukuk,  the  great  northern  tributary  of  the  Yukon  River,  720 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Nome,  and  the  other  at  Copper  Center,  about 
105  miles  north  of  Valdez,  on  Prince  William  Sound. 

Lihrariesin  the  United  States. — The  subject  of  libraries  will  be  found 
treated  at  considerable  length  in  Chapter  XVIII  (pp.  759-1017).  The 
statistics  were  collected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1903.  They  show 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  6,869  public,  society,  and  school 
libraries  having  each  1,000  or  more  volumes,  the  same  being  an  increase 
of  1,486  in  the  number  of  libraries  since  1900.  The  6,869  libraries 
have  an  aggregate  of  54,419,002  volumes,  an  increase  of  9,827,151 
volumes,  or  22  per  cent,  since  1900. 

The  North  Atlantic  division  of  States  has  3,006  of  the  6,869  public, 
society,  and  school  libraries  of  the  United  States,  and  27,805,980  of 
the  54,414,002  bound  volumes,  also  5,281,714  of  the  9,814,913  unbound 
pamphlets  reported. 

The  number  of  libraries  supported  by  public  taxation  or  appropria- 
tions is  3,148. 

Statistics  of  libraries  have  been  collected  by  this  Office  in  the  years 
1875,  1885, 1891, 1896, 1900,  and  1903.  Table  11  (on  page  775)  is  his- 
torical, showing  the  number  of  libraries  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
per  library  for  each  of  the  years  mentioned. 

In  1875  each  library  supplied  an  average  of  21,432  persons,  while 
in  1903  there  was  a  library  to  every  11,632  persons,  showing  that  the 
number  9f  libraries  had  increased  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  population. 

Table  12  (page  776)  is  also  historical,  showing  the  aggregate  number 
of  volumes  and  the  number  to  each  100  persons  in  the  years  mentioned. 
The  increase  in  volumes  in  twenty -eight  years,  considered  in  relation 
to  the  growth  in  population,  has  been  at  even  a  greater  rate  than  the 
increase  in  number  of  libraries.  In  1875  the  libraries  had  11,487,778 
volumes,  or  26  to  the  100  persons  of  the  population,  while  in  1903, 
thirty -three  years  later,  there  were  54,419,002  volumes,  or  68  to  the  100 
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persons.  While  the  population  increased  83  per  cent  in  twenty -eight 
years,  the  number  of  books  accessible  to  the  people  increased  374  per 
cent. 

The  stimulus  given  to  library  development  by  the  benefactions  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  recognized  in  this  rapid  increase  by  every 
one  interested  in  the  subject.  There  are  in  the  United  States  nearly  a 
thousand  libraries  which  owe  their  existence  in  the  main  or  in  some 
part  to  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Carnegie." 

yermal  schools  (Chapter  XXXVI,  pp.  1753-1811).— The  number  of 
students  pursuing  teachers'  training  courses  in  the  several  classes  of 
institutions  for  the  year  1902-3  was  88,003.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  6,143  from  the  number  reported  for  the  preceding  year,  although 
there  was  an  increase  of.  23  in  the  number  of  institutions  reporting. 
In  all  public  institutions  there  were  58,837  normal  students,  49,175  of 
these  being  in  public  normal  schools.  In  all  private  institutions  there 
were  29,166  normal  students,  14,939  of  these  being  in  private  normal 
schools.  Private  universities  and  colleges  alone  show  an  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  normal  students  over  the  preceding  year.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  and  classes  of  institutions  offering  profes- 
sional instruction  to  teachers  and  the  number  of  normal  students  in 
each  class  for  the  last  four  vears: 


1889-90. 

1902-3. 

In- 
SchoolR.  I  struct- 
1     ors. 

Normal 

stu- 
dents. 

26,917 
7,897 

Normal 
gradu- 
ates. 

Schools. 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 

Normal 
stu- 
dents. 

Normal 
gradu- 
ates. 

Public  normal  schools 

Private  normal  schools 

135  1      1,182 
43  '         274 

4,418 
824 

177 
109 

2,697 
790 

49,176 
14,989 

8,782 
1,146 

Total 

178  1      1,456 

34,814 

5,237            286 

1 

3,387 

64,114 

9,927 

a  From  the  Library  Journal  for  January.  1906,  page  23, 1  copy  the  following  table: 


state  or  Territory. 


Number  of  M«w»K^-^f 
towns  with,  ^"S^*^J,2' 


Alabama 5 

Arizona 8 

California 80 

Colorado 11 

Connecticut 1 

District  of  Columl)ia 1 

Florida 3 

Georgia 8 

Idaho 3 

niinois 63 

Indiana 46 

Indian  Territory 2 

Iowa 61 

Kansas 12 

Kentucky I  10 

Louisiana ;  2 

Maine J  11 

Maryland 8 

Massachusettj^ 21 

Michigan 29 

Minnesota 28 

Missouri '  16 

Montana 7 

Nebraslca 7 


11 


State  or  Territory. 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 

North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina  . . 

South  Dakota . . . . 

Texas 

10  I  Tennessee 

6     Utah 

Vermont 

8     Virginia 

21      Washington 

84      West  Virginia.... 

28     Wisconsin 

26  I   Wyoming 


Number  ol 

towns  with 

Cameffie 

libraries. 


Numl)er  of 
Cam^e 
libraries. 


1 

1 

9 

9 

16 

18 

2 

2 

89 

119 

4 

4 

5 

6 

52 

63 

5 

6 

2 

2 

34 

70 

2 

2 

9 

9 

19 

19 

5 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

9 

9 

2 

2 

83  I 
4 


4 

"779 
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Public  appropriations  to  public  normal  schools  for  fourteen  years. 


Year. 


-  J 


For  sup-    I  For  bnild- 
port.  ings. 


Year. 


1B8&-90..... i  $1,312,419 


UOa-91. 
U91-92. 
1892-93. 
189&-94. 

1895-96. 


1,286,700 
1,567,062 
1,452,914 
1,996,271 
1,917,875 
2,187,875 


For  sup-    !   For  build- 
port.       ,        ings. 


1900,583 

409.916 

894,635 

816,826 

1,583,399 

1,003,983 

1,124,884 


1896-97 82,426,185 

1897-98 2,566,182 

1898-99 2,510,984 

1899-1900 2,769,003 

1900-1901 1  3,068,485 

1901-2 3,228,090 

1902-3 '  3,682,168 


1743,333 
417,866 
560,896 
718,507 
709,217 
906.301 

1,268,742 


Teachers  in  the  United  States,  190 J-S. 


Teaching  in— 


Male. 


State  school  systems  a 

Private  elementary  schools  <> 

Private  high  schools  and  academies 

Public  normal  schools 

Private  normal  schools 

Universities  and  colleges 

Colleges  lor  women 

Schools  of  technology 

Independent  professional  schools  e 

City  evening  schools 

Business  schools 

Reform  schools 

Schools  for  defectives 

Government  Indian  schools 

Indian  schools  (Five  Civilized  Tribe»)  b. 

Schools  in  Alaska  b 

Orphan  asylums  b 

Private  kindergartens  fr 

Schools  of  art,  music,  etc.  b 


Grandtotal 161,511  I    403,244 


117,035 

10,939 

4,013 

1,251 

661 

14,611 

675 

1,458 

4,123 

2,153 

1,979 

210 

614 

942 

318 

29 


500 


Female,  i    Totiil. 


382,252 

43,755 

5,433 

2,180 

628 

2,159 

1,863 

141 


2,973 
1,132 

484 
1,603 
1,383 

477 
44 

600 
4.337 
2,000 


1 


449,287 

54,694 

9,446 

3,431 

1,289 

16.770 

2,538 

1,599 

4.128 

5.126 

3,111 

644 

2,117 

2,275 

795 

73 

600 

4,337 

2,500 


564,756 


•  Including  public  high  schools. 
6  Estimated  or  partly  estimated. 

<^ Under  universities  and  colleges  are  included  4,921  professors  and  instructors  in  professional 
departments. 

Seconda/ry  sckooU  (Chapter  XXX VII,  pp.  1813-2137).— The  aggre- 
gate enrolhnent  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  for 
the  scholastic  year  ending  June,  1903,  was  17,539,478.  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  public  and  private,  the  enrollment  was  16,511,024.  Of 
this  number  the  public  common  schools  had  15,417,148,  while  the  esti- 
mated number  in  private  elementary  schools  was  1,093,876.  The  first 
eight  grades  of  the  common  school  course  in  most  of  the  States  are 
known  as  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  grades  in  private  schools 
generally  correspond  to  these.  The  grades  from  9  to  12,  inclusive,  in 
most  of  the  State  school  systems  are  known  as  the  secondary  or  high 
school  grades.  Private  high  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  and  col- 
lege preparatory  schools  maintain  practically  the  same  grades.  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  secondary  or  high  school  grades  for  the  year 
mentioned  was  776,635,  or  4.43  per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  17,539,478. 
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Students  receiving  secondary  instrucHon  in  public  awl  primte  high  schools  and  academie» 
and  in  preparatory  departments  of  coUeges  and  other  institutions. 


1901-2. 

1902-3. 

Per  cent  of  increase  or 
decrease. 

United  States 

Public. 
566,124 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 
784,760 

Public. 
608,412 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 
776,635 

Public. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

168,636 

168,223 

7.47 

a  0.24 

5.70 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 
South  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

184,800 
80,953 
48,060 

269,467 
87,844 

63,279  288,079   198,843 
25,589     66,542     82,879 
80,667     78,627     48,578 
48,719  818,186  286,148 
10,482     48,826     41,974 

51,751 
24,255 
80,604 
49.119 
12,694 

260,594 
67,184 
79,077 

335,262 
54.568 

7.60 
6.22 

12.80 
6.19 

10.91 

a  2. 87 
a  5. 21 
a  0.21 
0.82 
20.15 

6.21 
1.06 
7.40 
5.37 

12.  sa 

1 
1 

a  Decrease. 


Since  1890  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  students 
from  year  to  year  has  been  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation. The  number  of  secondary  students  in  both  public  and  private 
institutions  in  1890  was  367,003,  or  about  5,900  to  the  million  of  popu- 
lation; in  1895  the  number  had  increased  to  539,712,  or  7,900  to  the 
million;  in  1900  the  number  was  719,241,  or  9,500  to  the  million,  while 
for  the  year  1903  the  number  of  secondary  students  aggregated  776,635, 
or  about  9,700  to  the  million  population,  or  almost  1  per  cent.  The 
enrollment  of  secondary  students  in  private  institutions  has  scarcely 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  while  the  enrollment  in 
public  institutions  has  increased  more  rapidly.  In  1890  public  sec- 
ondary students  constituted  0.36  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  in 
1903  the  proportion  was  0.76  per  cent. 

There  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  preparing  for 
college,  the  number  being  58,140,  as  against  58,691  the  preceding  year, 
the  percentage  falling  from  10.66  to  9.82.  The  total  number  of  grad- 
uates was  69,991,  or  11.82  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  Of  the 
graduates  22,887,  or  nearly  33  per  cent,  had  been  preparing  for  college. 

Careful  estimates  have  shown  that  about  43  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate high  school  enrollment  will  be  found  in  the  first-year  studies,  26 
per  cent  in  the  second  year,  18  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  and  13  per 
cent  in  the  fourth-year  studies.  If  the  592,213  public  high  school 
students  were  divided  thus,  there  would  be  254,652  in  the  first  year, 
153,975  in  the  second,  106,598  in  the  third,  and  76,988  in  the  fourth  year. 

In  the  synopsis  given  above  it  is  shown  that  297,925,  or  more  than 
half  the  students,  were  studying  Latin.  There  were  12,033  studying 
Greek,  or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

OUy  school  &ystern8  (Chapter  XXXII,  pp.  1391-1502). — This  chap- 
ter contains  17  tables  presenting  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of 
schools  maintained  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  having  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000  or  over.  The  first  nine  tables  relate  to  day  schools  in  cities 
of  a  population  of  8,000  or  over;  the  two  tables  following  to  evening 
schools  in  the  same  class  of  cities;  the  next  three  to  day  schools  in 
cities  and  towns  having  a  population  between  4,000  and  8,000;  and  the 
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three  tables  remaining  to  public  and  private  kindergartens  in  all  cities 
having  a  population  of  4,000  or  more.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are 
587  cities  of  the  first  class  and  589  of  the  second,  and  that  these  had  a 
combined  population,  according  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  of  28,124,407, 
or  87.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  cities  having  a  population  of 
8,000  or  more  has  been  increased  by  7,  and  the  cities  and  towns  having 
a  population  between  4,000  and  8,000  by  130,  since  the  last  report. 

Summary  of  tUUUlics  of  cities  containing  over  8^000  inhabitants,  shomng  increase  from 

previous  year. 


Number  of  city  school  systems 

Enrollment 

Aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance 

Average  length  of  the  school  term,  in  days. . . 
Enrollment  In  private  and  parochial  schools. , 

Male  supervialng  officers 

Female  supervising  officers 

Whole  number  of  superyiding  officers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Number  of  buildings 

Number  of  seats 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  tuition 

Total  expenditure 


4, 

691, 

8, 


8. 

1856, 

•66. 

•Ill, 


680 

174,812 

719,445 

169,441 

187.3 

877,210 

2,492 

2,588 

5,025 

6,969 

88,775 

90,744 

9,512 

938,001 

986,076 

561,605 

169,665 


1902-3. 


Increase. 


587 

4,274,071 

609,200,167 

8,262,257 

187.8 

968,002 

2,663 

2,716 

5,379 

7,280 

86,856 

94,186 

9,853 

4.095,447 

•380,437,679 

•70,262,274 

•122,853,007 


7 

99,259 

17,480,722 

92,816 

0 

M.792 

171 

183 

854 

311 

8,081 

3,392 

341 

167,446 

•23,461,603 

93,690,769 

$U.  198, 842 


Per  cent 
of  In- 
crease. 


1.20 
2.38 
2.95 
2.94 


10.35 
6.86 
7.22 
7.04 
4.40 
3.68 
3.74 
3.58 
4.00 
6.67 
5.89 

10.07 


Charts  exhibited  hy  the  Bureau  at  St,  Louis. — Chapter  XXIII  (pp. 
1137-1184)  presents  the  statistics  contained  on  the  wall  charts  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis.  Most  of  the  charts  included  comparative  statistics  extending 
over  different  epochs.     Among  them  were  the  following: 

Benefactions  to  different  classes  of  institutions  during  the  year  190£, 


Class  of  institutions. 


Amount. 


Universities  and  colleges  for  men  and 

for  both  sexes 114,840,629 

Col  leges  for  women 1,466,680 

Minor  colleges  and  seminaries  for 

women 806, 846 

Scltools  of  technology 426,783 

Schools  of  theology 1,269,433 


Class  of  institutions. 

Amount. 

Schools  of  law 

•52,869 
161.578 
160,420 
560, 916 
142,936 

Schools  of  medicine •. 

Public  normal  schools 

Private  normal  schools 

Public  high  scboolH 

Private  h^h  schools 

980,636 

LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  these  institutions  from 
1805  to  1903: 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  nationcU  land  grants — Increase  in 
institutions,  professors,  and  students. 


Year. 


1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1886 


Institu- 
tions. 


Pro- 
feasors. 


20 
144 
416 
492 
743 


Collegiate 

and 
graduate 
students. 


226 
2,049 
8,703 
6,089 
•6,765 


Year. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Pro- 
fessors. 

1890 

45 
51 
65 
65 

947 
1,884 
2,221 
2,287 

1895 

1900 

1903 

Collegiate 

and 
graduate 
Btudent8. 

12,517 
18.896 
18,066 
19,106 
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PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  sex  of  students  in  the  various  pi'of es- 
sional  schools,  and  the  number  of  students  at  three  different  epochs 
from  1880  to  1902: 

Sexo/BludentsinprofesiUmalandaUiedBchooUy  I90i^, 


CUmb  of  sohooli. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number.  Percent  Number.  Percent. 


Theology 

Law 

Medicine  (all  daasee) . . 

Medicine,  regular 

Medicine,  homeopathic 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Veterinaiy  medicine. . . 
Nurse  training 


7.286 

18,747 

26,644 

28,668 

1,880 

8,268 

4,209 

676 

1,876 


96.6 
98.7 
96.6 
96.8 
86.7 
96.1 
97.1 
100.0 
U.2 


108 
166 
1,177 
889 
221 
162 
218 


1.6 
1.8 
4.4 
8.7 
14.3 
1.9 
2.9 


U,879 


88.8 


Professional  eduoatum  in  the  Hmted  States — Ghrowth  in  twenty^wo  years,  1880-190^, 


Theology 

Law 

Medicine: 

All  classes 

Regular 

Homeopathic  , 

Dentistry , 

Pharmacy , 

Veterinary , 

Nurse  training  — 


Number  of  students. 


1880. 


6,242 
8,134 

11,929 

9,876 

1,220 

780 

1,847 


823 


1890. 


7,018 
4,618 

16,484 
18,621 
1,164 
2.696 
2,871 
463 
1.562 


1902. 


7.848 
18,912 

26,821 
24.447 
1,661 
8,420 
4.427 
676 
13.262 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  students  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high-school  course  equal  in  number  the  entire  number  of  students  in 
the  second  and  third  years  taken  together.  It  shows,  moreover,  that 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  fourth  year  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  number  enrolled  in  the  first  year's  work. 
Number  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools,  1901-2 655, 801 

43  per  cent  in  first  year 281,  7S0 

26  per  cent  in  second  year 170, 378 

18  per  cent  in  third  year 117, 954 

13  per  cent  in  fourth  year 85, 189 

ILLITERATE   NEGROES  OF   VOTING   AGE   IN   THE   SOLTHERN   STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  two  epochs,  1870  and  1900,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  colored  males  of  voting  age  who  could  read  and  write 
at  each  epoch.  The  increase  in  Alabama  has  been  from  7  per  cent  to 
40.5  per  cent  in  the  thirty  years,  and  the  increase  in  Georgia  has  been 
even  greater,  namely  from  6.9  per  cent  to  43.6  per  cent.  In  some 
other  States  the  increase  is  even  greater. 
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Improvement  in  the  educaiion  of  negroes  in  the  former  slave  SUUe» — Proportion  of  colored 
males  of  voting  age  who  could  read  and  vrrite  in  1870  and  in  1900. 


State. 

1870. 

1900. 

Per  enU. 
40.5 
56.2 
67.8 
78.9 
60.6 
48.6 
60.5 
88.7 
59.5 

State. 

1870. 

Per  cent. 
10.1 
24.6 
12.0 
17.1 
12.8 
8.4 
9.1 
19.8 

1900. 

Alabama 

Percent. 

7.0 
11.6 
27.9 
26.1 
10.8 

6.9 
14.5 
11.9 
80.7 

MiMissippi 

Per  cent. 
46.8 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

68  1 

Delaware 

46.9 

plutrfpt  of  Coi"mMft 

South  Carolina 

45.3 

Florida 

Tenneasee , . . .  r 

52.4 

Georgia 

Texan 

54  9 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

47.5 

Louisiana 

West  Vinrinia 

6**  2 

Maryland 

The  figures  of  1870  are  those  of  the  first  census  taken  after  emanci- 
pation. It  will  be  noted  that  the  States  bordering  on  the  free  States 
of  the  North  showed  by  that  census  the  largest  proportion  of  males 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  same  may  be 
remarked  of  the  later  statistics. 

UNIVERSITIES   AND   COLLEGES   AND  THEIR  RELIGIOUS   CONTROL. 

Per  cent  of  Vie  total  number  of  colleges  and  universities  under  the  control  of  the  different 
religious  denominations:  190S. 


Denomination. 

Institu- 
tions con- 
trolled. 

Percent. 
1.1 

Denomination. 

Institu- 
tions con- 
trolled. 

Comberland  Presbyterian 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 

Percent. 
6.7 

United  Brethren . . ' 

1.1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.5 
2.8 
8.6 
4.4 

Methodist  Episcopal 

9.4 

Protentant  Kpi»copal 

Roman  Catholic 

10.1 

Friends 

Presbyterian   

10.6 

fteformed 

Baptist 

10.8 

Christian 

Other  religious  denominations 

Nonsectanan  under  public  control. . . 
Nonsectarian  under  private  control.. 

4.7 

Congregational 

15.8 

Lutheran • 

15.6 

The  figures  show  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  higher  institutions 
m  the  country  (638  all  told)  to  be  under  the  control  of  religious 
denominations,  while  the  remaining  30  per  cent  are  nonsectarian  and 
about  equally  divided  between  those  under  public  and  those  under 
private  control.  Many  of  the  sectarian  colleges  for  men  were  designed 
primarily  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry,  but  beyond  this 
they  now  differ  little  from  other  colleges  of  corresponding  grade 
except  as  to  the  matter  of  maintenance. 

Sectarian  colleges  are  usually  supported  by  some  unit  of  church 
administration,  but  in  many  of  the  stronger  denominational  institu- 
tions large  endowments  place  them  beyond  the  necessity  of  regular 
appeal  to  such  sources. 

GRADUATES  OF  PUBLIC  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  public  normal  schools  at  three 
epochs  from  1880  to  1902  shows  the  increasing  capacity  of  these  schools 
to  supply  the  needs  for  professionally  trained  teachers.  Besides  the 
public  normal  schools  there  are  many  private  normal  schools,  and  also 
normal  training  departments,  in  nearly  800  public  and  private  high 
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schools  and  in  more  than  200  of  the  colleges  and  univeraities.  The 
number  of  well-trained  teachers  graduating  each  year  amounts  to 
about  15,000. 


SUte  or  TeiTitor)-. 

1880. 
16 

1890. 

97 
2 

1902. 

78 

25 

5 

206 

74 

178 

128 

25 

89 

28 

421 

120 

152 

143 

45 

109 

164 

85 

506 

338 

323 

25 

118  t 
4 

State  or  Territory. 

1880. 

Si 

87  , 

1890. 

82 
84 
136 

1902. 

Ahtbama 

Nebraska 

106 

^ffXOI]^ 

New  Hampshire 

A  rkanMW ..-,.-  r - -  - 

New  jersey 

306 

California              

172 

207 

New  Mexico 

25 

Colorado 

New  York 

643 

91 
1. 

954 
9 

1,698 

OonnM^ticut               ...... 

87 

39 

107 
40 

North  Carolina 

66 

District  of  Columbia 

North  Dakota 

19 

Plorida                 

Ohio 

116 

150 

188 

GeorKia 

)  Oklahoma 

98 

Idaho                         

Oregon 

84 
525 
87 
81 
10 
108 
82 

45 

lllinoifl      

47 
44 

80 
11 

129 

72 

78 

58 

36 

8 

117 

68 

411 

116 

191 

4 

131 

I  Pennsylvania 

474 
19 

1,099 

Indiana 

1  Rhode  Island 

Iowa     .-• 

j  South  Carolina 

30 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

S 

K^ntuckv 

Tennessee 

31  . 
40 

17    . 
92 
48 
8  1. 

118  1 

Louisiana 

54 

Maine        

122 
50 

270 

55 

85 

8 

205 

Utah 

Maryland 

Vermont 

68 
84 

""io 

137 

ii9 

Maasaohusetts    

Virginia 

88 

Michigan 

Washipgf'^n 

69 

Minnesota            

West  Vffginia 

49 

MiasissiDDi -• 

Wisconsin 

510 

SS^ri 

United  States 

Montana 

2,943 

4,413 

8,596 

AMOUNT  OF  PROPERTY  EXPENDED  FOR  EVERY  ONE  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS OF  TRUE  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  BY  THE  LARGEST  CITY  IN  EACH 
OF  THE   STATES. 

The  first  column  shows  the  expenditure  for  all  purposes,  police  and 
the  courts,  sewers,  etc.  The  second  column  shows  the  number  of 
dollars  expended  for  schools. 


City. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia.  Pa.... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

San  Francisco.  Cal. . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington.  D.C.... 

Newark,  N.J 

LoulBTllle.  Ky 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

Providence,  R.I 

Indianapolis,  Ind — 
Denver,  Colo 


1  For  all 

For      ' 

1  purposes. 

schools. 

'     819.89 

$8.81 

1       11.88 

4.88 

16.59 

2.88 

1        14.71 

2.56 

i        19.00 

2.64 

12.89 

2.30 

12.28 

8.19 

8.65 

1.69 

t        29.55 

8.28 

i        11.48 

2.46 

18.55 

2.77 

'        21.17 

4.64 

1        24.04 

5.23 

16.89 

3.08 

17.28 

4.82 

17.97 

8.88 

1          8.80 

2.88 

1        14.06 

5.05 

City. 


New  Haven,  Conn  . . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Wilmington,  Del.... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa . . . 
Manchester,  N.  H . . . 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex . . . 
Kansas  City,  Kans . . 

Portland,  Me 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 
Birmingham,  Ala . . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 


For  all 

For 

purposes. 

schools. 

114.60 

$3.86 

15.88 

4.81 

14.49 

2.22 

6.64 

1.86 

14.72 

2.U 

14.78 

1.45 

15.68 

8.69 

15.82 

4.45 

18.06 

4.80 

13.96 

2.78 

17.83 

2.21 

16.41 

5.49 

9.05 

2.34 

14.89 

8.16 

15.02 

3.02 

18.11 

2.82 

14.00 

1.72 

5.08 

1.94 

The  figures  given  in  this  table  were  deduced  from  statistics  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  year  1902.  It  registers  fairly  what 
each  cit}"  named  is  relatively  doing  for  education.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  sums  named  are  strictly  for  maintenance  and  operation,  all 
items  of  capital  outlay  being  excluded. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris,  CommlMHumer, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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STATICTICS  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
Table  1. — Ttie  total  populalwriy  the  school  populaliaix,  and  the  aelulf  male  po})idatioyi. 


state  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Dlyision  . 
Sonth  Atlantic  DlTision . . 
South  Central  Diylsion  . . 
North  Central  Diridon  . . 
Western  Diylsion 


North  Atlantic  Division: 
Tiaine.. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virgrinla 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mfawisslppi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  DiviRlon: 

Ohio... 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michl^n 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

Oalllomia.... 


Estimated 
total  popu- 
lation in 
1908. 


The  school  population. 


Estimated  number  of  children  5 
to  18  years  of  age  in  1903. 


Boys. 


79,900,389 


11,416,807 


22,140.788 
10,981,970 
14,941,686 
27,490.996 
4,394.999 


71  r.  ^75 

^■.^^  i09 

2,y7i.i>21 
^M.ii29 

\ir^\  789 
7,t^'^»,^14 
2,iJir.,797 
6,  r-...N-.  747 

189,87.H 
1,281,739 

293,217 
1,919,103 
1,021,106 
1,976,671 
1,897,067 
2,336,404 

666,886 

2,280,619 
2,095,228 
1,923,284 
1,629,771 
1,460,237 
3,286,474 
1,866,119 
495,286 
466,624 

4,802,860 
2,614,228 
6,117,086 
2,610,647 
2,166,441 
1.867,462 
2,886,484 
8,227,214 
867,694 
443,927 
1,096,189 
1,469,969 

277,102 
101,626 
674,080 
206,819 
188,888 
296,404 
40,829 
188,788 
681,626 
487,302 
1,664,286 


2,704,698 
1,748,893 
2,485.137 
3,919.243 
557,436 


82.430 

46,488 

41,331 

828,466 

68,287 

109,465 

911,870 

260.789 

881,522 

26,567 
171,965 

80,637 
806,159 
160,396 
882,786 
243,336 
891,104 

87,864 

850,172 
841,069 
826,428 
280,662 
239,209 
666,481 
288,414 
79,233 
79,579 

676,880 
866,682 
708,277 
843,890 
822,068 
276,882 
887,011 
480,869 
64,798 
70,281 
167,886 
221,870 

81,828 
12,702 
.  71,105 
82,070 
17,644 
48,161 
4,477 
26,842 
74,768 
68,471 
179,896 


GiriM. 

4 

11,289,694 


2,702,704 
1,726,766 
2,422,136 
3,843,810 
644,289 


80,637 
46,688 
39,869 
331.767 
63,601 
109,640 
918,826 
253,410 
869,266 

24,761 
171,690 

32,991 
301,278 
164,106 
326,413 
240,049 
889,166 

87,303 

841,320 
829,402 
816,949 
273,670 
286,828 
644,153 
228,884 
76,791 
76,789 

664,428 
867,606 
698,791 
886,996 
818,098 
270,262 
828,887 
471,169 
52,480 
67,886 
168,165 
214,711 

80,471 

:   11,662 

'   70,680 

I  80,911 

16,891 

48,161 

4,220 

28,707 

72,898 

66,689 

176,769 


Total. 


22,665,001 


6,407,302 
8,475,648 
4,907,278 
7,763,053 
1,101,725 


Per- 
centage 
of  boys. 


50.38 


60.02 
60.32 
60.62 
50.48 
50.69 


163,067 

50.65 

91,176 

49.89 

81,200 

60.90 

660,233 

49.76 

106,888 

49.83 

219,106 

49.96 

1,880,696 

49.81 

504.199 

49.74 

1,760,788 

60.86 

60,318 
343.655 

63,628 
606,487 
314.501 
668.198 
483.385 
780,369 
175, 167 

691,492 
670,471 
642,877 
564,122 
476,037 
1,100,634 
461,748 
165,024 
155, 36Q 

1,140,268 
724,140 

1,402,068 
680,886 
640,166 
646,094 
665;  896 
962,028 
107,278 
187,617 
880,640 
486,681 

61,794 
24,264 
141,786 
62,981 
84,686 
96,802 
8,697 
62,649 
147, 161 
116,010 
866,667 


50.79 
60.04 
48.16 
50.32 
61.00 
60.66 
60.34 
60.13 
50.16 

60.64 
60.87 
50.66 
60.63 
60.25 
60.56 
50.55 
61.11 
61.22 

50.50 
50.63 
50.16 
50.47 
60.31 
60.51 
60.61 
60.61 
61.08 
61.07 
60.64 
60.82 

60.69 
62.86 
60.16 
60.92 
61.09 
60.00 
61.48 
61.06 
60.80 
60.84 
50.44 


Estimated 

number 

of  male 

persons  21 

years  and 

over 

in  1908. 


22,284,481 


6,587.707 
2,618,720 
8.690,098 
7,886.839 
1,666,072 


220,680 
134,486 
109,639 
893,956 
184,936 
294,915 

2.801.186 
594,956 

1,903.107 

55,501 
333,346 

88.061 
468.318 
263.866 
486,386 
296.348 
h'lH.  ?m 
149,698 

565,640 
505.536 
435,582 
366,829 
345,127 
796,758 
326.918 
186.646 
113,108 

1,256.564 
749,486 

1.488,996 
747. 748 
695,  .S&4 
537,908 
.  666,282 
891,096 
106,849 
124,681 
809,066 
418,879 

116,296 

41,618 

197,507 

68,006 

47,900 

71,746 

17,090 

61,167 

219,696 

162,618 

672,484 
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Tablb  2. — Denmtff  of  pcjnUaium^  urban  population^  nativity  and  race  ciastification,  taiue  of 
manufactures,  tUtlmicy,  and  rdations  of  the  adult  male  and  of  the  school  population. 


[NoTE.-The  statistics  in  this  tabic 

>,  except  those  in  column  12,  are  from  the  U.  8.  Census  of  1900.] 

The  total  population. 

I"? 

The  adult  male  popula- 
tion (21  years  and  over). 

Number  of 
children  5 

1^ 

to  18  years 

e 

Per  cent  of  native 

I 
111 

|a 

Per  cent  of  Ulit- 

of  age  to 
every  100 
persons  of 
the  toul 
population. 

1- 

and  foreifn 
white  and  of 

&« 

erates  (unable 
to  write)  among 

Bute  or  Territory. 

1 

colored. 

III 

adult  males. 

is 
4 

a 

OF 

9 

=1 

a 

1 

i 

?s 

^ 

S5 

U4 

> 

9? 

% 

»u 

2 

a 

1 

2 

8 

82.6 

4 
74.4 

ft 

6 

1 

8 

9 

io 

11 

47.4 

IS 

13 

United  States.. 

25.6 

18.4 

12.2 

r4.68 

96.8 

4.9 

U.6 

81.8 

28.3 

North  Atlantic  Div  . . 

129.8 

67.0 

75.6 

22.6 

1.9 

140.22 

121.8 

^0 

16.2 

16.8 

28.8  1    24.4 

South  Atlantic  Diy  . . 

88.9 

17.0 

62.2 

2.0 

86.8 

86.48 

76.2 

1L6 

11.8 

61.1 

88.0;    81.8 

Soath  Central  Div... 

28.1 

11.4 

67.2 

2.5 

30.8 

20.44 

78.1 

11.1 

18.8 

62.6 

88.9 

82.8 

North  Central  Div... 

84.9 

80.6 

82.1 

16.8 

2.1 

68.06 

101.6 

i.9 

7.9 

24.8 

82.4 

28.2 

Western  Division  .... 

3.6 

81.2     76.1 

18.6       5.8 

68.96 

141.1 

^4 

7.7 

18.4 

25.6 

26.1 

North  AUanUc  Div.: 

Maine 

28.2 

28.7 

86.8 

18.4 

.8 

84.28 

135.8 

8.1 

21.4 

17.8 

28.0 

i28.2 

New  Hampshire . 

46.7 

88.6 

78.4 

21.4 

.2 

127.22 

147.6 

2.0 

24.0 

14.8 

24.8 

21,6 

Vermont 

87.6 

11.2 

86.7 

18.0 

.8 

80.80 

134.9 

4.1 

28.3 

19.7 

27.2 

28.4 

Massachusetts  . . . 

848.9 

67.0 

68.8 

29.9 

1.8 

171.99 

186.4 

.9 

18.8 

10.6 

25.6 

22.2 

Rhode  Uland.... 

407.0 

66.1 

66.6 

81.2 

2.2 

204.60 

126.8 

^0 

18.2 

16.4 

26.7 

23.6 

Connecticut 

187.6 

62,0 

72.1 

26.1 

1.8 

184.04 

184.6 

1.0 

16.6 

18.1 

25.9 

22.9 

New  York 

152.6 

68.6 

72.6 

26.0 

1.6 

141.97 

126.7 

1.8 

12.1 

11.8 

28.1 

28.9 

New  Jersey 

260.8 

61.2 

78.4 

22.8 

8.8 

188.15 

118.0 

2.8 

18.4 

18.8 

29.0 

25.0 

Pennsylvania.... 

140.1 

46.6 

81.9 

15.6 

2.6 

126.78 

108.7 

^5 

20.2 

17.6 

80.6 

26.5 

Bouth  Atlantic  Div.: 

Delaware 

94.8 

41.4 

76.9 

7.6 

16.6 

101.42 

110.8 

7.1 

17.6 

42.7 

81.8 

26.6 

Maryland 

120.6 

46.9 

72.3 

7.9 

19.8 

82.02 

97.0 

6.1 

10.7 

40.6 

81.8 

27.9 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

4,646.8 

100.0 

61.7 

7.0 

81.8 

101.68 

188.4 

.9 

6.0 

26.1 

27.0 

21.7 

Virginia 

46.2 

14.7 

68.8 

1.0 

86.7 

80.91 

76.4 

12.2 

10.6 

62.6 

82.4 

81.6 

WestVirjfinU.... 

88.9 

7.7 

93.1 

2.4 

4.5 

88.20 

88.9 

10.7 

22.6 

87.8 

34.1 

80.8 

North  Carolina... 

89.0 

5.1 

66.6 

.2 

38.8 

22.10 

66.3 

18.9 

6.7 

68.1 

38.6 

33.8 

South  Carolina... 

44.4 

7.6 

41.2 

.4 

66.4 

18.44 

61.1 

12.8 

6.2 

64.7 

33.2 

84.6 

Georgia 

87.6 

11.0 

62.7 

.6 

46.7 

21.86 

67.7 

11.8 

6.6 

66.4 

84.4 

33.4 

Florida 

9.7 

16.0 

62.6 

8.7 

43.7 

40.06 

86.4 

8.8 

9.2 

89.4 

84.0 

80.9 

Bouth  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

63.7 

16.9 

84.4 

2.8 

13.8 

88.22 

81.8 

14.8 

8.6 

49.6 

84.4 

81.0 

Tennessee 

48.4 

13.4 

75.8 

.9 

23.8 

21.92 

76.4 

14.1 

7.7 

47.6 

84.1 

82.0 

Alabama 

35.5 

7.3 

63.9 

.8 

46.3 

20.04 

67.8 

18.8 

8.0 

59.6 

84.4 

83.4 

Mississippi 

33.5 

2.6 

40.8 

.6 

68.7 

12.06 

66.2 

8.1 

9.5 

58.2 

38.7 

84.0 

Louisiana 

30.4 

22.8 

49.1 

8.7 

47.2 

28.14 

72.6 

16.9 

24.6 

61.8 

31.1 

32.6 

Texas 

11.6 

11.3 

78.8 

6.8 

20.4 

17.16 

72.8 

6.8 

26.4 

45.1 

34.8 

83.5 

Arkansas 

24.7 

6.4 

70.9 

1.1 

28.0 

16.19 

70.8 

10.5 

6.4 

44.8 

84.2 

83.8 

Oklahoma 

10.3 

6.0 

88.4 

8.9 

7.7 

6.61 

87.5 

2.7 

6.8 

82.0 

81.8 

Indian  Territory. 

12.6  ,    0.0 

76;  0 

1.2 

22.8 

4.26 

72.8 

10.7 

16.8 

41.3 



84.1 

North  Central  Div.: 

1 

Ohio 

102.0 

38.5 

86.7 

11.0 

2.8 

92.50 

110.2 

8.2 

9.6 

21.8 

81.7 

26.6 

Indiana 

70.1* 
86.1 
42.2 

24.2 
47.1 
80.9 

92.1 

78.2 
76.8 

6.6 
20.0 
22.3 

2.8 

1.8 
.9 

64.84 
107.84 
66.01 

108.6 
106.2 
109.9 

4.4 

2.8 
2.4 

9.6 

7.8 
10.2 

27.7 
18.7 
14.0 

33.8 
82.2 
80.8 

27.7 

Illinois 

27.4 

Michigan 

27.1 

Wisconsin 

38.0 

30.7 

74.6 

24.9 

.5 

73.46 

93.0 

1.9 

9.8 

12.7 

38.6 

29.7 

Minnesota 

22.1 

26.8  !  70.4 

28.8 

.8 

50.96 

98.5 

1.0 

6.4 

6.9 

32.6 

29.4 

Iowa 

40.2 

16.8  1  85.7 

18.7 

.6 

28.43 

99.9 

1.6 

5.2 

22.0 

38.1 

28.5 

Missouri 

46.2     30.8 

87.9 

6.9 

5.2 

54.88 

93.6 

6.4 

6.8 

81.9 

38.6 

29.5 

North  Dakota.... 

4.6 

8.0 

62.4 

36.8 

^8 

11.18 

99.6 

1.0 

6.8 

16.6 

}28.7 

r  80.0 
\31.0 

South  Dakota.... 

6.2 

2.6 

72.8 

22.0 

6.2 

10.97 

90.6 

.8 

4.9 

16.8 

Nebraska 

13.9 

16.8 

82.6 

16.6 

.9 

89.19 

98.6 

1.0 

6.1 

11.6 

28.1 

80.1 

Kansas 

18.0 

14.0 

87.7 

8.6 

8.7 

29.00 

94.8 

1.7 

6.4 

28.1 

29.8 

29.7 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1.7 

27.0 

67.4 

26.6 

7.0 

100.17 

188.2 

.8 

6.7 

10.4 

10.2 

22,8 

Wyoming 

.9 

24.1 

78.8 

17.9 

8.8 

26.11 

171.6 

.8 

7.8 

21.2 

9.4 

28.9 

Colorado 

6.2 

88.1 

81.2 

16.8 

^0 

66.60 

189.3 

2.4 

7.1 

18.9 

22.6 

24.7 

New  Mexico 

1.6 

0.0 

86.6 

6.8 

7.7 

18.78 

92.1 

28.6 

80.9 

16.8 

31.9 

80.6 

Arisona 

1.1 

0.0 

57.4 

18.2 

24.4 

104.54 

188.7 

4.5 

30.9 

11.1 

16.8 

26.9 

Utah 

8.4 

26.2 

79.4 

19.1 

1.6 

80.00 

74.5 

1.2 

4.6 

4.7 

36.1 

82.6 

Nevada 

.4 

0.0 

68.3 

20.8 

16.4 

19.31 

196.5 

.8 

7.0 

22.9 

12.6 

21.8 

Idaho 

1.9 

0.0 

82.0 

18.6 

4.6 

12.16 

116.4 

1.1 

6.7 

15.4 

11.8 

28.6 

Washington 

7.7 

81.9 

76.1 

19.7 

4.2 

72.76 

149.3 

.6  '    3.9 

11.5 

27.0 

25.8 

Califomla 

4.4  1  28.9 

82.4 

18.0 

4.6 

48.10 

182.7 

1.1  1    8.4 

9.6 

32.3 

26.8 

9.6     48.7 

78.2 

21.8 

6.6 

77.27 

160.6 

1.1 

8.1 

14.6 

24.5 

22.8 

a  Including  Mongolians  and  Indians. 


6Letw  cost  of  raw  material. 
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Table  ^.—School  ages  in  the  severed  Slates— State  school  censuses. 


Age  for 
Iree  at- 
tendance 
at  the 
publio 
schools. 

School  census. 

State  or  Territory. 

compul- 
sory at- 
tend- 
ance.o 

Date  of 
latest 
school 
census 
reported. 

Age  of 
persons 
enumer- 
ated. 

Number  of  persons 
ated. 

enumer- 

Boys. 

Qirla 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

North  Atlanttc  Division: 

Maine                         

5-21 
5- 

I 

«l6-20 
fr-21 

6-21 
fr-21 
fr-17 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
&-21 
6-18 
6-21 

fr-20 
6-21 
7-21 
6-21 
6-18 
7-17 
6-21 
ft-21 

7-15 
8-14 
^14 
7-14 
7-16 
7-16 
8-16 
7-14 
8-16 

^14 

1906 
1902 
1906 
1902 
1904 
1902 
1906 

1^ 

1896 

1908 
1902 

1900 

1903 
1906 
1901 
1902 
1899 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1901 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1906 
1903 

1^ 

1908 
1906 
1906 
1903 
1902 

1903 

^'& 

1903 
1906 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

4-21 
5-16 
5-18 
5-15 
«7-15 
4-16 
6-18 

214,725 

New  Hampshire  (1902) .... 
Venpopt - 

86,821 

89,462 

246,714 

45,017 

85,580 

88,771 

248,562 

45,099 

71,861 
78,288 

Maamohusetts 

496,266 

Rhode  Island 

90,116 

Connecticut .        

200,006 

NA\r  York 

1,740,760 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  '(1902) 

Boath  Atlantic  IHvision: 

Delaware  (1898) 

fr-16 
6-21 

1,004,728 

15,827 

17,758 

33,586 

Maryland  (1902) 

DistrictofColnmbia  (1902) . 
Virginia 

^-21 
fr-21 
fr-21 

854,722 
165,506 
845,996 

386,690 
154,224 
882,881 

091,812 

West  Viiginia 

^14 

in 
(/) 

7-14 

819,729 

North  Caiolina  (1902) 

South  Carolina      

678,877 

Georgia 

fr-18 
fr-21 

6-20 
6-21 
7-21 
5-21 
fr-18 
8-17 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

fr-21 
fr-21 
6-21 
5-20 
4-20 

853.608 
81,712 

804,266 
892,981 

849,626 
79,716 

291,882 
883,060 

703,183 

Florida  (1902) 

161,428 

Booth  Central  Diylsion: 

Kentucky 

595,587 

Tennessee 

/) 

i 

776,041 

Alabama  (1902) 

676,285 

Mississippi 

314,545 
209,154 
386,941 
256,588 
97,743 
79,915 

638.898 
396,354 
810,249 
876,662 
884,876 

813,850 
196,606 
872,417 
247,276 
93,285 
76,601 

604,896 
871,082 
790,796 
867.983 
874,260 

628,895 

Louisiana 

404,757 

Texas             

759,358 

Arkansas 

602,806 

190,978 

Indian  Territory  (1902)^^... 

166,416 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-20 
4-20 
6-21 
5-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
fr-18 
6-18 
5-21 
6-21 
fr-21 
6-21 

8-14 
7-14 
7-14 
7-16 
7-14 
»-16 
7-14 

%. 

8-14 

7-15 

«8-15 

8-14 
7-16 
»-14 
7-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-15 
8-14 
8-14 

1,248,791 

Indiana 

767  486 

Illinois 

1,601,046 

Michigan 

744,686 

Wiseonain 

768,626 

Minn^u>ta      -..            ..  .. 

Iowa 

6-21 
6-20 
6-20 
fr-21 
5-21 
5-21 

6-21 

864,469 
496,065 
58,862 

867,001 
478,858 
54,696 

721,470 

Missouri 

974,928 

North  Dakota 

118,665 

Sonih  Dakota 

i 132, 160 

Nebraska 

191,544 
257,298 

32,813 

185,324 
249,622 

31,810 

876,868 

Kansas  (1902) 

506,820 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

64,628 

Wvomfne  flflOO) 

Colorado 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
fr-18 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 
5-17 

90,064 
87,809 
13,379 
45,025 
4,673 
31,792 
92,710 
72,922 
198,240 

89,122 
84,141 
12,672 
44,700 
4,478 
81,527 
90,582 
70,835 
191,901 

179, 186 

New  Mexico 

71,960 

Arlsona 

26,061 

*•    Utah 

89,725 

Nevada 

9,151 

Idaho     

63,819 

Washington  .....  r ,.  r 

183,292 

148,757 

California 

890,141 

a  The  compulsory  period  here  given  is  in  many 
eases  extended  or  shortened  under  certain  cir- 
onmstances. 

6  Not  limited  by  Uw. 

«f  Inclusive. 

414-20  in  districts  maintaining  kindergartens. 


e  No  State  school  census. 
/  No  compulsory  law. 

0  Applies  only  to  Baltimore  city  and  Allegany 
County. 
h  Returns  imperfect. 
i  Unmarried. 
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Tablk  4. — Xnmber  of  pupils  eiiroHed  in  the  common  schools  at  different  dateSy  and  (he 
reiniion  of  the  enrollment  to  the  school  population. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States.. 

North  Atlantic  Div. 
Houth  Atlantic  Div 
South  Central  Div . 
North  Central  Div . 
Western  Div 


North  Atlantic  Div. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasHtchusetts 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut  .. 

NewYork 

New  Jersey  . . . 

Pennsylvania. 
South  AUanUc  Div.: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Vir^nia.. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Qeor^  

Florida 

South  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissLssippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Ter.*... 
North  Central  Div.: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. . 

South  Dakota . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

AVvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . . . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number  of  different  pupilsof  all  ages  enrolled 
during  the  school  year  (excluding  duplicate 
enrollments). 

1870-71.    1879-80.     188»-90.  !l89»-1900.|    1902-3. 


Per  cent  of  school  population 
(i.  e.,  of  children  5  to  }8 
years  of  age)  enrolled. 

1870-  1879-  188>- 1 18W-  j  1902- 
71.        80.        90.      1900.     1908. 


I 
7, 661, 582t9, 867, 605 12, 722, 581 


<il52,600 
71,967 
406,384 
273,661 
a84,000 
113,688 
1,028,110 
160,480 
834,614 

20,058 
116,683 
16,167 
131,088 
76,999 
<i  116, 000 
66,066 
49.678 
14,000 

a  178, 457 
al40,000 
141,812 
117,000 
67,689 
63.604 
69,927 


16,603,  llU  16, 009, 86l|    61.46,  65.501  68.61|  72.48;    70.67 


2, 748, 84412, 930, 3451  8,112,622  8.643.949 
603,6191,242,811  1,786,486  ^182.615 
767,8891.871,975  2.298,579  8,018,609 

3.800,6604,083,828>  5,015,217  5,842.569 
146,1201    288,5461      515,6771      815,868 


75,238 
806.777 
40,604 
119,694 
1,031,598 
204,961 
987,310 

27,823 
162,481 

26,489 
220,736 
142,850 
252,612 
134,072 
286,633 

89,815 

a 276, 000 

800,217 

179.490 

286,654 

77,642 

0220,000 

81,972 


.1. 


719,872 
460,057 
672.787 
292.466 
265,285 
118,9831 
341,938 
880,070 

01,660 

23,265 
89,777 

« 1,667 

0450 

4,857 

01,320 

0 

16,992 

8.106 

906 

o6,000 

21,000 

91.882 


118,676 
1^818 
<I65.608 
871,402 
62,774 
126,605 

1,042,160 
234,072 

1,020,522 

81,434 
184,251 

86,906 
842.269 
198,064 
822,583 
201,260 
881,297 

92,472 

899,660 
447,960 
801,615 
834,158 
120,268 
466.872 
228,071 


729.499 
511.283 
704.  (Ml 
862.556 
299.457 
180,248 
426,057 
482.966 

13,718 

92,549 
281,434 

4,270 
2,907 

22.119 
4.765 
4.212 

24.826 
9,045 
5,834 

14.780 

87.538 
168,765 


797,489 
512.955 
778,819 
427,032 
851,723 
280,960 
493,267 
620,814 
86,548 
78.043 
240,800 
899,322 

16,980 

7,062 

66.490 

18,215 

7.989 

37,279 

7,887 

14,311 

65^964 

63.254 

221.766 


180,918 

65.688 

66.964 

474,891 

67,231 

166,228 

1,209,574 

822,575 

1, 151, 880 

86,895 
222,873 

46.619 
870,595 
282,843 
400,452 
281,891 
482,673 
108,874 

600,294 
486,854 
876,423 
886,607 
196. 169 
669,598 
814,6621 
99,602 


8,776,404 
2,298,743 
3,170,312 
5,860,368 
908,534 


77.96. 
30.51 
34.171 
76.87 
54.77 


132,4154  087.35 
6c  67.250^    91.31 

66,497l 

485,4831  72.84 
69,824  0  69.24 
159,9361  80.83 
1,256,874     82.98 


829.160 
664.807 
966,911 
604,985 
446,142 
899,2071 
666,223! 
719,817 
77.686 
98,822, 
288,  ^i?! 
889,58? 

89,480 
14,512 

117,5551 
86,7351 
16.504i 
78,042 
6.676! 
36,6691 

115, 104 
89,4061 

269,736! 


o  Approximate. 

i>Pupils  who  attended  two  week*!  or  more. 

<;In  1901-2. 

dPupils  of  legal  school  age  only. 


75.17 
50.74 
46.43 

75.84 
64.96) 

1- 


70.45 
59.22 
60.14| 
76.46 
70.01 


70.86 
65.73 
67.28 
78.65 
79. 51 


69.84 
65.99 
64.60 
76.48 
82.46 


844,457 
1.193,669 

«86.88l 

/224,004 

48.746 

876.601 

240.718 


63.20 
76.35 

60.04 
46.70 
41.60 
82.34 
49.47 


0  464.669  0  31.23 
288,713  27.28 
602.014  11.89 

<•  112, 3841    21.21 


-|- 


89.80 
81.32 
87. 21 
71.76 
69.59 
76,97 
77.10, 
64.77 
74.37 

66.20 
58.13 
55.40 
45.00 
09.21 
55.87 
40.56 
46.24 
44.16 


85. 8H 
71.28; 


72.56| 
62.65, 
72.02 
70.71 
62.21 
69.53; 


81.381  81,28 
73. 98  bets.  78 
82.15     81.fi 


76.21 
66.79 
74.  M 
69.5: 
68.52 
68.90 


21 
42.60 
61.29 
25.87 


0501,482... 

492,776' 082.00 
<•  365, 1711    40.86 

403,6471    40.60 

208,737;    24.78 

700,136     21.00042. 40 

337,589     40.29,  30.81 

136,159.. 
24,615.. 


829,620 
560,523 
969,414 
514,093 
454, 186 
415.498, 
550.202, 
704, 1931 
90. 16-^  \ 

<•  106, 691 J 
277.519 

<'389.272' 


66.19  76.33 
60.37  67.00 
63.10  76.81 
60. 51  63. 19 
75.27i  78.68 
56.39;  68.55 
47.08;  60.74 
68.45  65.30 
71.10'  66.67 

65.641  75.27 
74.05  75.09 
65.83'  61.67 
7062  78.27 
31.58;  43.62 
59. 60!  64.67 
65.41  71.02 
79.82 


I 


44.881, 
*'14,512 
131,200' 
87.972 
20,008 
73,499 
7,362 
48.181 
149, 753 
92,890; 
288.776 


84.04 
78.64 
81.01 
79.66 
73.92 
75.92 
84.44 
66.03 

139.26 

58.79 
74.22 

70. -24 1 

045.34' 

42,28; 

o  4. 42! 

0.00; 

53.36, 

53.97, 

46.06 

O69.00 

67.73 

63.63 


76.691  76. 

82.89'  79. 

74. 61 1  71. 

78.08'  78. 

73.78!  69. 

75.  H7  74. 

83.52  85. 

68.85  74. 

41  68' '7^- 

68.481  75. 
78.23,  88. 

I 
63.77  71. 
77.44  54. 
60.  W  72. 
13.32  42. 
53.16;  62. 
50.61  56. 
79.73 
77.85 
72.36 
75.02 
73.37 


54  75. 
21.  81. 
97  72. 
45  77. 
77;  72. 
59  77. 
51  89. 
43  78. 
26  81. 
04,  79. 
35'  89. 
561  89. 


72.80 
65.66 
20|  88.19 


61.43 
51.94 
81.02 
74.06 
79.18 
87.86 
82.13 
79.56 


78.68 
65.88 
72.98 
68.68 
68.81 
68.18 

'78.81 

/65.18 
76.61 
61.94 
76.64 

C70.60 
69.78 
64.88 

C64.18 

<^72.« 
78.10 

C56.88 
72.84 
43.85 
63.61 
73.11 
87.88 
15.84 

72.76 
77.41 
69.14 
75.58 
70.95 
76.09 
82.68 
73.97 
84.04 


49  C76.80 


83.96 
«'89.1« 

72.68 
*6©.81 
92.68 
60.29 
57.94 
76.82 
84.66 
91.69 
101.77 
80.88 
80.97 


"In  1899-1900. 

/In  1900-1901. 

vHighcHt  number  enrolled. 

^ReturnH  Imperfect. 
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Table  5. — The  school  enroUmerU  of  190SS.  classified  by  sex.    Percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation  enroUea  at  different  dates. 


Btate  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Diviiion . . 
South  Atlantic  Diviiion.. 
Booth  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire ..... 

Vermont 

Maasachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  ...'. 

NewYork 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania , 

Booth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Oeonia 

Floiida , 

Booth  Central  Division: 

Kentocky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

IxHiisiana 

Texas 


Nomber  of  different  popils  of  all 
ages  enrolled. 


Boys. 


0  8,086,780 


a  1,896, 182 
a  1,187, 006 
01,586.790 
0  2,968,314 
0450,636 


6c84,106 
38,659 


84,838 


«  638, 171 
172,621 
597,180 


28,082 
189,640 
124,381 
0*284,212 
185,846 
245,606 
«  56, 874- 

e250.521 
248,930 


Oklahoma { 

Indian  Territory  i ... 
■orth  Central  Division:    , 

Ohio ! 

Indiana 

Dlinois , 

Michigan ' 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MisBOori 

North  Dakou 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 


199.404 
104,627 
348.283 
170.596 
68.618 


421.005 
282,621 
487,191 
258,188 


Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

OallfomU.... 


858,687 

46,369 

054,428 

140.596 

cl97,8n 


/7,859 
65.353 
20,986 
10,817 
86,704 
8,718 
22,888 
75.562 
47.107 

146.878 


Girki. 


07,972,581 


01.880,272 
o  1,156, 736 
01.584,522 
02,902.064 
0448.998 


b  0  33,145 
32,838 


84,991 


0  628,703 
171,886 
596,489 


25,663 
185.961 
116,337 
0*280,457 
152.867 
256,406 
0  57,010 

0  250.961 
243.846 


204,243 
104,210 
351,908 
166,994 
67,541 


408,615 
277,902 
482,228 
255,906 


860,606 

48,788 

o  51, 268 

136,928 

0191.896 


/7,158 
65,847 
17.086 
9,691 
86,795 
8,644 
25.298 
74, 191 
45,288 

141.898 


Total. 


16,009,861 


8.776,404 
2,296,743 
3,170,312 
5,860,868 
908,534 


182.415 

6  067,260 

66,497 

485.483 

69.824 

159.935 

1,266,874 

844,457 

1,193,669 

f36,896 

9224,004 

48,745 

375,601 

240,718 

0464,669 

288,718 

602,014 

0112,384 

«601,482 
492,776 

0  865,171 
408,647 
208,737 
700,136 
837,589 
186,150 
24,615 

829,620 
660,528 
960,414 
514,098 
454,186 
415,498 
550,202 
704,198 
90,157 

0  105,691 
277,519 

0889.272 

44,881 

/ 14, 512 

181,200 

87,972 

20,008 

78,499 

7,362 

48,181 

149.753 

92,890 

288,776 


Per  cent  of  the  total  popolatlon 
enrolled. 


1870-71. 


19.14 


21.95 
10.06 
1L56 
24.80 
13.99 


24.25 
22.41 
<tl9.77 
18.31 
15.11 
20.88 
23.18 
18.26 
28.24 

15.79 

14.55 

U.28 

10.47 

16.85 

10.45 

9.06 

4.08 

7.19 

18.21 
10.90 
18.85 
13.70 
7.78 
7.26 
18.72 


26.50 
26.84 
25.99 
23.98 


24.47 
28.19 
18.74 

9.84 

16.61 
22.28 

7.54 
4.55 
9.33 
1.40 
0.00 
18.61 
7.04 
5.59 
18.62 
21.63 
15.61 


187»^. 


19.67 


20.20 
16.86 
15.88 
28.28 
16.82 


28.09 
18.54 
22.64 
17.20 
14.69 
19.22 
20.80 
18.12 
21.89 

18.98 
17.87 
14.88 
14.59 
23.10 
18.06 
13.46 
15.84 
14.50 

16.74 
19.46 
14.22 
20.91 
8.26 
13.82 
10.21 


22.81 
25.85 
22.88 
22.15 
22.76 
23.09 
26.2^ 
22.27 

10.15 

20.46 
28.23 

10.90 
13.98 
U.38 
3.98 
10.42 
16.90 
14.53 
17.89 
19.68 
21.47 
18.86 


20.82 


17.89 
20.16 
20.90 
22.43 
17.08 


21.18 
15.89 
<il9.74 
16.60 
15.27 
16.95 
17.87 
16.20 
19.41 

18.66 
17.68 
16.02 
20.67 
25.81 
19.98 
17.49 
20.75 
28.63 

21.50 
25.84 
19.98 
25.92 
10.76 
20.88 
19.77 


21.72 
28.40 
20.84 
20.89 
20.85 
21.58 
25.80 
28.15 
19.45 
28.74 
22.69 
27.96 

12.85 
11.62 
15.89 
U.86 
13.40 
17.98 
16.14 
16.96 
16.02 
20.16 
18.86 


20.51       20.04 


17.81 
20.90 
22.05 
22.19 
19.98 


fl  Estimated  in  paH. 

6  Popils  who  attended  two  weeks  or  more. 

o  In  1901-2. 

d  Popils  of  legal  school  age. 

0  Approximate. 


18.85 
15.96 
19.20 
16.93 
15.69 
17.09 
16.64 
17.12 
18.28 

19.96 
18.72 
16.69 
19.99 
24.28 
21.14 
21.08 
21.78 
20.60 

23.80 
24.02 
20.59 
24.92 
14.20 
21.64 
23.99 
25.01 


19.94 
22.44 
19.89 
20.86 
21.51 
22.79 
25.87 
28.17 
24.84 
24.60 
27.08 
26.49 

16.20 
15.68 
21.78 
18.81 
18.42 
26.89 
15.77 
22.67 
22.22 
21.62 
18.16 


17.06 
20.98 
21.22 
21.82 
20.67 


/  In  1899-1900. 

0  In  1900-1901. 

h  Sex  of  a  few  popils  in  cities  estimated. 

i  Retoms  imperfect. 
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Table  6. — Per  cent  of  the  school 

in  the  ptd ' 


(i.  e.,  children  S  to  18  years  of  age)  enrolled 
^Bchools^  for  a  period  of  years. 


Year 


1870-71.. 
1871-72.. 
1872-73.. 
1878-74.. 
1874-76.. 
1875-76.. 
1876-77.. 
1877-78 . . 
187^79.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-88.. 
1883-84.. 
1884-^6.. 
1886-86.. 
1886-87.. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90.. 
1890-91  .. 
1891-92.. 
1892-98.. 
1898-94.. 
1894-96 . . 
1896-96.. 
1896-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-3a.. 


. 

United 
States. 

North 
Atlantic 
Di  virion. 

South 
Atlantic 
DiTlfllon. 

South 
Central 
Division. 

North 
Central 
Division. 

Western 
Division. 

61.46 
62.20 
62.86 
64.40 
66.64 
64.70 
68.92 
66.76 
64.64 
66.60 
66.08 
66.08 
66.89 
66.96 
67.96 
68.14 
67.96 
68.83 
68.20 
68.61 
69.40 
69.61 
69.70 
71.82 
71.64 
71.80 
72.86 
72.68 
71.96 
72.48 
71.67 
71.46 
70.67 

77.96 
77.88 
76.79 
77.77 
78.60 
78.66 
76.88 
77.09 
76.18 
76.17 
74.28 
74.66 
74.16 
72.88 
78.28 
72.63 
72.28 
71.60 
70.60 
70.46 
70.04 
69.78 
68.99 
70.45 
71.68 
71.67 
72.12 
71.78 
71.69 
70.86 
70.71 
70.81 
69.84 

80.61 
82.27 
86.86 
42.10 
44.61 
46.72 
47.02 
48.85 
46.72 
60.74 
61.49 
61.90 
64.80 
66.26 
67.17 
57.68 
68.96 
58.68 
58.40 
69.22 
60.16 
69.60 
61.94 
68.09 
62.21 
62.46 
64.49 
66.25 
64.98 
66.73 
66.66 
66.66 
66.99 

84.17 
37.94 
88.67 
40.82 
42.47 
87.86 
88.61 
48.50 
44.71 
46.48 
47.03 
47.02 
50.68 
58.69 
66.57 
66.82 
66.21 
58.67 
58.28 
60.14 
68.01 
63.72 
63.92 
66.00 
66.83 
66.75 
67.75 
67.86 
66.64 
67.28 
66.22 
66.12 
64.60 

76.87 
77.04 
76.97 
76.96 
77.64 
77.06 
75.60 
77.38 
76.28 
76.81 
74.69 
74.16 
76.18 
75.06 
75.46 
76.08 
75.77 
76.96 
76.68 
76.46 
76.26 
76.30 
76.28 
78.04 
78.17 
78.16 
.78.06 
78.66 
77.76 
7S.66 
77.86 
76.85 
75.49 

64.77 

54. 4S 

57.62 

61.04 

64.89 

66.87 

66  13 

66.26 

66.68 

64.96 

64.82 

66. 9i 

67.06 

68.01 

68.58 

68.08 

67.97 

68.58 

69.89 

70.01 

75.49 

77.98 

77.16 

77.46 

79.82 

79.72 

78.27 

78.00 

77.86 

79.51 

80.69 

82.40 

82.46 

a  Subject  to  correction. 
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Table  7. — The  average  daily  attendance  at  various  periods^  and  its  relation  in  WO^-3  to 

the  enrollment. 


*     Average  number  of  pupila  actually  present  at  school 
each  day. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 4,645,817 


1870-71. 


North  Atlantic  Dirision i    1,627,206 


Sonth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasBachuMtts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TennesHee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  f 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakotu 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Divlidon: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Waf«hington 

Oregon 

CaUfomia 


868,111 

635,682 

1,911,720 

102,646 


100,892 

48,150 

644,100 

201,760 

22,485 


493,648 
86,812 
567,188 

612,700 
66,485 
10,261 
77,402 
51,836 

673,000 

644,700 
81,877 

MO,  900 

120.866 
689,000 
107,666 
690,000 
640,500 
641,000 
646,600 


432,452 

296,071 

841,686 

6193,000 

6132,000 

60,694 

211,562 

187,024 

61,040 

614,800 
52,891 

I»  1,100 

6250 

2,611 

a880 

0 

12,819 

M,800 

6600 

68,800 

615,000 

64,286 


1879-80. 


6,144,148 


1,824,487 
776,798 
902,767 

2,451,167 
188,924 


1889-90. 


8,153,635 


103,115 

48,966 

48,606 

233,127 

27,217 

73,546 

573,089 

115,194 

601,627 

17,439 
85,778 
20,637 
128,404 
91,604 
170, 100 
690,600 
145,190 
27,046 

178,000 
208,528 
117,978 
156,761 

654,800 
6182,000 

654,700 


2,086,469 
1,126,683 
1,467,649 
3,188,732 
334,112 


98,364 
41,526 
45,887 
278,910 
83,905 
83,656 
642,984 
183,286 
682,941 

19.649 
102,851 

28,184 
198.290 
121,700 
208,100 
147,799 
240,791 

64,819 

225,739 
323,548 
182,467 
207,704 
87,536 
291,941 
6148,714 


476.279 

321,659 

431,638 

6240,000 

6156,000 

678,400 

259,836 

6281,000 

8,530 

60,166 
187,669 

68,000 
1,920 

12,618 
8,150 
2,847 

17,178 
5,401 
3,868 

10,546 

27.485 
100,966 


549,269 
842,275 
538,310 
6282,000 
200,457 
127,025 
306,309 
884,627 
20,694 
48,327 
146,189 
243,800 

10,596 

a4,700 

88,715 

618,000 

4,702 
20,967 

5.064 
69,500 
86,946 
43,883 
146,589 


1899-1900. 


10,632,772 


2,636.892 
1,344,334 
2.015,457 
4,080,460 
555.629 


97,697 

47,276 

47,020 

866,136 

47, 124 

111,564 

857,488 

207,947 

854,640 

625,300 
184,400 

85,463 
216,464 
151,254 
206,918 
201,295 
298,237 

75,003 

810,839 
888,566 
297,805 
224,526 
146,823 
488,779 
195,401 
63,718 


616,365 
429,566 
787,576 
855,226 
6809,800 
248,224 
878,474 
460,012 
48.560 
668,000 
181,874 
261,783 

626,800 
69.650 
78,291 
22,433 
10,177 
60,596 
4,698 
21,962 
74,717 
64.411 

197.305 


1902-3. 


11,054,502 


2,795,448 
1,444,014 
2,089,212 
4,133,601 
642,227 


97,424 
0  49,280 

48,696 
388,616 

50.767 
U9,231 
928,335 
229,244 
883.865 

6  025,300 

(<  135, 515 

88,038 

224,769 

155,436 

0  269,003 

209,389 

810,400 

o 76, 164 

6809,836 
842,681 

0240,000 
233,175 
155,794 
444,669 
218,372 
84,905 
614,830 

614,305 
417,017 
755,208 
401,182 
282,086 
260,872 
858,438 
465,131 
56.639 
o  72, 846 
176,680 
0  278,197 

81,471 
6O9.650 
87,996 
26,066 
12,125 
67,045 
65,800 
84,384 

101,068 
64,219 

212,884 


Nnmber 
attend- 
ing daily 
for  each 
100  en- 
rolled in 
1902-«. 


69.16 


74.02 
62.96 
64.82 
70.68 
70.69 


73.67 
0  78.28 
73.28 
80.06 
72.69 
74.56 
73.86 
66.56 
74.05 

6C68.67 

(<60.50 

78.08 

59.84 

64.57 

057.89 

72.62 

61.88 

0  67.77 

6  61.78 
69.53 

065.72 
57.77 
74.64 
63.51 
63.20 
62.36 

660.25 

74.05 
74.40 
77.90 
78.04 
62.11 
62.79 
65.15 
66.05 
62.82 

068.92 
63.66 

o  70. 18 

70.12 
6066.50 
67.07 
68.64 
60.60 
77.61 
I»71.95 
71.36 
67.50 
69.51 
78.72 


<>  In  1901-2. 
*AppTOxlmMteIy. 
c|n  1899-1900. 


'Mn  190>-1901. 

e  Returns  imperfect. 
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Table  8. — (/)  Avercige  length  of  school  term  at  various  periods;  iS)  aggregate  number  of 
days'  schooling  given  to  aU pupils;  {S)  the  same  compared  with  the  school poptUalion  and 
<Ae  enroUment  {columns  8  and  9) , 


State  or  Territory. 

Avera 
w 

1870-71. 

ge  number  of  ds 
ere  kept  during 

kvs  the  schools 
the  year.n 

AggAgate 
number  of 
days'  school- 
ing given  in 

Average 
number 
of  days' 
schooling 
given  for 

every 

child  5  to 

18  years 

of  age  in 

1902-3. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
attended 
by  each 
pupil  en- 
rolled in 
1902-3. 

187»^. 

1889-90. 

1899- 
1900. 

1902-8. 

1 

8 

132.1 

3 

130.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

134.7 

144.3 

147.2 

1.627,405,087 

71.8 

101.7 

Horth  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  .. 
South  Central  Division  . . . 
Horth  Central  Division  . . . 
Western  Division 

182.0 
97.4 
91.6 
133.9 
119.2 

169.2 
92.4 
79.2 
139.8 
129.2 

166.6 
99.9 
88.2 
148.0 
136.0 

177.6 
112.1 
99.8 
165.9 
141.6 

178.6 
118.0 
106.6 
156.9 
146.8 

498.978,663 
170,877.602 
216,423,191 
648,680,902 
93,944,779 

92.3 
49.0 
43.9 
83.6 
86.8 

132.1 
74.3 
68.0 
110.7 
103.4 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

96 

70 

116.6 
169 
170 
172.4 
176 
178 
127.2 

132 

183 

200 
93.2 
76.8 

d50 

<noo 

69 

109 

106.8 

126.6 

177 

184 

179 

178.5 

192 

138.4 

168 
187 
193 
112.8 

90 

60 

70 
d65 

112 

117.7 

136 

177 

188 

182.6 

186.6 

192 

147.6 

166 

184 

178 
118.2 

97 

69.26 

69.6 

83.3 
120 

94 

86 

78.6 
d86 
100.6 
100 

141 

147.66 

156.16 

189 

191 

189.01 

176 

186 

166.6 

170.1 

188 

179 

120 

106 
70.6 
88.4 

112.0 
93 

117.6 

96 

78.3 
101.2 
120 
108.2 

77.6 

95.3 

143 

6140.06 
166 
186 
190 
188.88 
177 
182 
166.4 

C170. 1 
*190 

174 

122 

123 

686.9 
98 

118 

694 

90 

96 
6102.6 
123 
130 
116 

92 

89 
168.6 

166 
6146 

160 

166 

166 

168.6 

160 

144 

150 
6129 

138 
6126.76 

O107 

«nio 

168.12 
88 

128 

161 
6156.6 
6124.2 

116.2 
6168 

176 

];;.'.  81,632 
''^^  ■.^1,664 
7.r47,917 
"■:.  1182,676 
'J,  782,680 
:-i,  -^14,390 
17^118,017 
4:-i.H24,661 
147.1176,136 

«i4,303.680 
•26,747,850 
6.618,612 
27,421,818 
19,118,628 
628,366,988 
19.207,690 
36,627,200 
67,965,291 

<i27,886,240 
82,892,676 

624,600,000 
28,680,526 
20,263,220 
61,672,823 
19,630,224 
7,656,646 
<t2,862,038 

101.3*50,326 

-.-■            17 

^               30 

67 

^L,    .'.  112 

^7,.^^K'ieO 

<.7.T'J.>/>96 

".  r,L-.. -60 

i^N.  nl-i,  ;78 

hv.\,  vM    ,23 

d  8, 367, 897 
«<fl,064,000 

13,473,948 
2,293,720 
1,662.000 
8.007.342 
<t  824. 680 

d  4. 270. 493 

11,746.426 
9,877, 18  > 

37,467,&H4 

86.4 
676.7 
93.0 
109.5 
91.6 
102.8 
95.7 
86.9 
84.0 

C86.6 
«74.9 
104.0 
45.2 
60.8 
686.6 
89.7 
46.9 
646.6 

40.8 
49.1 
638.8 
61.8 
42.6 
46.9 
42.6 
48.7 
16.1 

88.9 

684.1 

86.2 

97.3 

79.6 

74.4 

86.1 

71.1 

79.2 

6  70.1 

89.3 

678.7 

«64.6 

od43.9 

95.0 

36.4 

44.9 

88.1 

694.8 

681.8 

79.8 

68->.9 

105.1 

105.2 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

6102.6 
113.5 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

148.9 
140.1 

Connecticut 

140.8 

New  York 

139.3 

New  Jersey 

127.2 

Pennsylvania 

123.2 

South  Atiantic  Division: 
Delaware 

afll6.6 

Maryland 

ell4.9 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Virginia 

136.8 
73.0 

West  Vinrinia 

79.4 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

660.8 
66.6 
78.0 

Plor^a 

670.9 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

dllO 

d-n 
66.6 

110 

d66 
dl40 

102 
68 
81.3 
74.5 
78.8 
71.7 

d56.6 

Tennessee 

66.7 

Alabama 

667.4 

MisBisslppi 

71.1 

Louisiana 

97.0 

TexfUi  ---,-- 

73.7 

Arkansas 

58.1 

Oklahoma 

55.6 

Indian  Territory  / 

d95.6 

Horth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

16) 

98.5 
146.7 
140 
166 
d83 
130 

90 

\clb 

72 

116 

d89 

<f200 

92 

dill 

0 

162 

142 

d46 

d80 

rf9a 

123 

152 
136 
150 
150 
165 
94 
148 
dlW 

d96 

82 
120 

96 
119 
(il32 
111 
109 
128 
143 

94 
d91 

90 
146.6 

166.6 

130 

156.4 

156 

158.6 

128 

156 

129.4 
f  113 
il46 

140 

136 

142.7 
dl20 
144.4 
d67 
126 
183 
140 
d69.8 
97.2 
118.2 
157.6 

165 

152 

152 

163.8 
9160 

169 

160 

144 

166.7 
fcl29.1 

136 

126.26 

107 
dllO 
149.8 
A96.6 
126 
161 
164 
106 
127.6 
116.6 
166.2 

122.2 

dl06.6 

Illinois 

124.6 

Michigan 

128.8 

Wisconsin 

112. 2 

Minnesota 

99.6 

Iowa 

104.2 

Missouri 

96.2 

North  Dakota 

94.2 

South  Dakota 

691.2 

Nebraska 

106.8 

Kanvas  .... 

688.8 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

d76.0 

Wyoming 

od73.8 

Colorado]. 

102.7 

New  Mexico 

60.4 

Arisona 

77.6 

Utah 

108.9 

Nevada 

d  112.0 

Idaho . . 

d88.6 

Washington 

78.4 

Oregon 

106.9 

Califomia 

129.7 

a  Certain  States  report  their  school  term  in 
months;  these  months  have  been  reduced  todays 
by  multiplying  by  20  in  each  case. 

6  In  1901-2. 

e  In  1899-1900. 


d  Approximately. 
« In  1900-1901. 
/  Returns  imperfect. 
9  In  1893-94. 
*  In  1897-98. 
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*    Table  9. — Number  and  $ex  of  teajchen — Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


state  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  DiTisioa. 
South  Atlantic  DiTision. 
South  Central  Diviaion . . 
North  Central  Diviirion. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  « 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Whole  number  of  different 
teachers  employed. 


Male.      Female. 


U7,086 


17,888 
18,778 
29,466 
46,678 
6,781 


382.262 


96,005 
82,686 
89,076 
144,067 
21.899 


Total. 


449,287 


112,896 
61.468 
68,641 

189,760 
27,180 


a801 

a6,863 

6207 

62,169 

866 

2.661 

1.278 

13.026 

171 

1,866 

a400 

a4,043 

4,909 

84,916 

1,028 

7,266 

8.248 

23,206 

eno 

e621 

dl.071 

«I8,966 

173 

1.198 

2.877 

6,667 

8,864 

3,508 

68,976 

64,765 

a2.588 

a8.359 

8.680 

6,712 

^899 

61,900 

a  4, 618 

a6,986 

4,662 

6,080 

63,103 

63,200 

8,028 

5,894 

1,889 

8,479 

7,024 

9,626 

4,196 

8,276 

1,842 

2,096 

^266 

a489 

9,561 

17.090 

6,760 

9,281 

6,604 

20,596 

2,795 

18.879 

2.069 

11,492 

1,769 

10,850 

8,738 

26,564 

6,447 

11,476 

1,162 

3,682 

61,007 

64,045 

1,490 

7,819 

63,386 

68,323. 

216 

1.062 

r89 

C481 

744 

3,275 

891 

402 

115 

869 

656 

1,106 

28 

290 

365 

969 

1,069 

8,876 

888 

8.061 

1,276 

7,068 

<*  Approximately. 


6  In  1901-2. 


6,664 
62.876 

8,007 
14,299 

2,066 

4,443 
89,825 

8,294 
81,449 

c881 

<I6,086 

1,871 

9,044 

7,362 

68,731 

6,947 

10,342 

62,799 

010,449 
9,732 
66,803 
8,922 
4,818 
16,650 
7.474 
3,438 
756 

26,661 
16,041 
27,100 
16,674 
13.661 
12,619 
29,287 
16,923 

4,844 
66,062 

9,309 
611,709 

1,268 

c670 

4,019 

793 

474 

1,662 

318 

1.834 

4,445 

3,914 


cin  1899-1900. 


Percentage  of  male  teachen. 


1870-71. 


41.0 


26.2 
68.8 
67.5 
48.2 
46.0 


1879-80. 


42.8 


28.8 
62.6 
67.2 
41.7 
40.3 


a24.4 
16.0 
16.6 
12.7 
020.4 
a22.1 
22.9 
82.6 
42.8 

•29.9 
45.0 
8.2 
64.6 
79.0 

■78.2 
62.4 
71.4 

a65.7 

a66.0 
a  76.0 

66.8 
a60.8 

60.9 
a77.3 
a76.6 


43.2 
60.5 
43.5 
26.3 
a28.8 
33.7 
39.0 
66.3 

a24.7 

61.9 
47.2 

a60.8 

a28.6 

48.8 

a91.7 


66.0 

82.4 

a64.3 

a46.5 

a  61.7 

40.0 


a27.2 
16.8 
16.8 
18.2 
20.2 

a22.8 
26.0 
28.5 
46.5 

a46.6 
42.6 
7.8 
61.8 
76.2 

a71.3 
50.6 

066.2 
61.6 

64.6 
74.4 
63.8 
61.2 
46.1 
a76.0 
78.4 


188»^. 


34.6 


20.0 
49.1 
67.5 
82.4 
31.1 


1899-1900. 


29.9 


18.4 
40.7 
47.4 
28.8 
24.7 


al6.0 
9.8 
12.0 
9.8 
12.6 
a  13. 4 
16.9 
18.4 
34.2 

a31.0 
27.8 
18.0 
41.5 
68.4 
69.1 
49.6 
63.3 
48.0 

49.8 
61.8 
62.9 
49.6 
44.7 
61.1 
68.5 


47.8 
57.6 
89.7 
29.2 
28.9 
86.9 
33.6 
68.1 

a40.8 

40.7  i 
46.1  ' 

38.6 
44.3 
36.4 
78.0 
47.6 
64.5 
46.7 
67.4 
87.4 
48.3 
33.6 


43.1 
61.1 
32.5 
22.3 
19.8 
23.9 
20.6 
44.4 
\  28.3 
L  29.0 
27.1 
40.8 

22,9 
22.4 
26.2 

a  62. 2 
38.8 
46.6 
16.3 

a38.4 
40.6 
43.3 
21.4 


a  16. 4 
8.9 
13.6 
8.8 
9.5 
a9.0 
14.9 
12.9 
32.0 

25.3 
21.7 
13.1 
31.5 
57.9 
49.4 
0  43.6 
44.0 
36.9 

46.5 
a64.0 
80.1 
44.2 
47.9 
48.9 
59.7 
42.8 


40.4 
46.2 
26.4 
20.3 
18.4 
19.4 
17.2 
37.6 
28.8 
24.4 
21.8 
32.7 

16.6 
15.6 
20.9 
0  66.2 
27.8 
86.5 
11.1 
31.2 
28.9 
28.4 
17.8 


1902-8. 


26.0 


16.5 
86.5 
48.0 
34.1 
21.1 


012.0 
68.7 
11.8 
&9 
8.8 
•9.0 
12.8 
12,4 
26.2 

C25.8 

(t21.8 

12.6 

26.3 

52.3 

645.6 

0  43.6 

35.1 

632.1 

043.2 
47.8 

6  49.2 
33.9 
27.8 
42.2 
56.2 
89.0 

035.2 

36.9 
42.1 
24.0 
16.8 
15.2 
14.0 
12.7 
82.2 
24.0 

619.9 
16.0 

628.9 

17.0 
C16.6 
18.5 
49.3 
24.3 
88.6 
8.8 
27.4 
24.0 
22.6 
16.3 


rfInl900-190L 


«  Returns  imperfect 
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Tablb  10. — Teaehtn^  wngaf — Nwr^r  of  schoolhousea —  Value  of  tfrhool  propertij — Prh^ate 

school  enrollment. 


Average  monthly 
salaries  of 
teachers. 

Number 
of  build- 
ingftused 
as  school- 
houses>a 

Estimated 

value  of  all 

public  school 

property. 

ft 

VT\y 

rate  schools. 

Total  pub- 
lic and 
private  en- 
rollment 

* 

State  or  Territory. 

Number 
of  pupils 
enrolled. 

Per  cent 
of  pu- 
pils in 
private 
schools. 

Males.. 

Females. 

1 

2 

8 

* 

6 

7 
17,214,061 

8 

United  States 

6149.98 

6140.51 

256.789 

1643,903,228 

1,204,700 

7.00 

North  AflanUc  Dirision. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

658.64 

630.84 

642.97 

53.96 

70.82 

639.50 

629.02 

634.79 

41.09 

69.85 

42,951 
88.686 
64.045 
106.686 
14,471 

267,074,473 
26,473,950 
31.884.806 

266,382,992 
58,637,007 

449,400 
103,200 
162,200 
447,200 
62,700 

4.226,804 
2,396,943 
3.822,512 
6,307,668 
961,284 

10.68 
4.31 
4.58 
7.09 
6.48 

North  AUantic  Division: 
Maine 

37.37 
od43.58 

47.16 
145.27 
119.06 
102.44 

27.00 
cd29.11 
29.68 
64.61 
61.90 
45.26 

8,949 
0  1,847 

2,244 

04,289 

544 

1,601 
11.863 

1.963 
14,661 

/550 
2.686 
148 
7,412 
6,327 

07,293 
6,008 
7,082 

02.386 

8.661 
7.274 

op7,058 

7.249 

03.433 

0  11,326 
5.478 
3.090 
0*676 

13,  li5 
9,876 

12.880 
8.201 
7,361 
7.771 

18,968 

10.661 
8,180 

04,880^ 
6,748 

09,106 

less          « 
ven 

iber         f" 

this          > 

re-          < 

Stf 

4,698,890 
0  4,165,616 

2,884,136 
49,934,764 

5,758,486 
12.321,392 
99,668,241 
19.129.748 
68.523.701 

/1, 048. 997 

*4, 790. 000 

i5. 268. 694 

8.907.064 

4.626.185 

1.629.803 

*1. 000. 000 

2.266.403 

01,066,904 

*  6, 117, 962 
4,052.891 

02,200,000 
2.190.000 

«2, 680, 000 

0  9,288,567 
8,126,646 

01,618,850 
h09.900 

rs^i,  IN  Hi,  1-48 
■.M,.'<!M,  S70 

.Vi,<;Tj  707 
■;;^..  ii:^  L  768 
]7,.J,ii,s67 
■;(M'Jj-v786 
■.'i.i:ii:i.<aO 
^1 :3.1V,  J17 
:>.  -^^.  7^ 
■■:i.  i^j'L.:»4 
u*  i:,'.  445 
« !70 

rIn  1895-96. 

Estimated. 

In  1893-94. 
1  In  1891-92. 
>In  1892-93. 
» In  1896-97. 
Ilnl898r«). 
'•Excluding   t 
te  certificates 
» Returns  imp< 
f  ''Public-scho 
'Includes  som 

In  1900-1901. 
'Statistics  inc< 
rIn  1894-96. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

0  11,648 
4,000 
92,626 
18,343 
29,648 
188,484 
/47.458 
41,906 

0  78.793 

70,497 

578,008 

88,167 

189.483 

1.446.358 

/  870. 028 

1.285,576 

oi4.66 
5.67 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

16.01 
20.80 
15  59 

New  York 

18  04 

Nww  Jersey 

/12  82 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

44.82 
9/136.60 

34.11 
0*34.08 

3!  89 

Maryland  (1900-1901) 
District  of  Columbia. 
Virginii^ 

<94.48 
34.66 

<64.31 
27.20 

*5,000 
116,600 
ml,  894 
1126,198 

*  47. 464 

891.100 

m  220. 709 

II 361. 656 

A.10.58 
'8.96 

West  Virginia 

mO.86 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

26.72 
'26.96 

24.28 
<28.20 

n7.26 

Geoigia 

027,286 
02,000 

17,480 

32,352 

«26,722 

7,600 

14,497 

0442,932 
0 114. 884 

618.962 
625.128 
4388.722 
411.147 
228.234 

06. 16 

Plorma 

South  Cential  Division: 
Kentucky 

039.68 

050.90 
41.00 

/81.00 
33.64 
36.26 
56.00 

r86.17 

931.93 

0  88.67 

089.18 
83.70 

/27.00 
29.46 
31.43 
42.30 

r82.75 

Q26.20 

01.76 
8.37 

Tennessee 

6  16 

Alabama 

96.87 

Missiadppi 

1.82 

Louisiana  .. 

C.49 

Texas  

Arkansas 

8,339 

345,928 

2.41 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  «... 

u4,968 

84,288 

t'4,600 
0144,471 

60,788 
10  29,808 
ar20,073 
«  49, 691 

68,405 

29,683 

863,908 

r  561, 281 

01,116.812 

564,881 

488,994 

* 872, 166 

699,793 

767,698 

M16.79 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

45.00 

066.80 

65.88 

64.76 

81.93 

55.40 

45.99 

44.66 

45.46 

0  40.08 

52.08 

044. 24 

8<hoolH  a 
aber  of  p 
t  the  miB 
States  1 
>talH  the 

ented. 
tea  report 

wages  n( 

40.00 

048.00 

55.62 

88.72 

40.78 

88.87 

82.60 

42.00 

89.00 

088.52 

40.84 

036.56 

je  more  or 
upils  as  gi 
imum  nun 
umishing 
States  not 

ing  Kalarief 
)t  included 

8.97 

r0.80 

Illinois 

012.94 

MHdiigan 

8.99 

Wisconsin 

wO.lft 

BflMiesota 

3r6.89 

Iowa 

U8.27 

Missouri 

7.06 

North  DakWft. 

South  Dakotir 

Nebraska 

ml,888 

»h89,914 

m2.10 

Kansas 

1 

*  The  reports  of  private 
incomplete,  and  the  nuE 
may  be  taken  to  represen 
of  private  pupils  m  the 
item.    In  forming  the  t< 
porting  are  estimated. 

aincindlnir  buildings  r 

<>  Average  Tor  those  Sta 

«In  1901-2. 

<i  High-school  teachers' 

«  Number  ol  schools. 

/In  1899-1900. 

0ln  188»-90. 

A  Approximately. 

<  In  1897-96. 



he  wages 

5rfect. 

or 'proper 

e  college  st 

)mplete. 

of   teachers 

tyonly. 
udents. 

holding 

iTotal.008t  of  sites  and  buildings. 
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Tablb  10.— Teachers'  wage^— Number  of  achooUumses—  Value  of  Khool  propeHy—Prirale 
school  enrtMment — Contmned. 


Average  monthly 
salariM  of 

Nnmber 
ofbnild- 
ingsnsed 
as  school- 
houses. 

Estimated 

value  of  all 

public  school 

property. 

Private  schools. 

Bute  or  Territory. 

teachers. 

Nnmber 
enrolled. 

Total  pub- 
lic and 
private  en- 
rollment. 

Perceni 
of  pu- 
pilsin 
private 
schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

876.89 

a78.68 
69.68 

064.77 
80.88 
71.  U 

106.69 
68.00 
57.54 
61.30 
07.21 

862.04 
a48.86 
68.04 
064.77 
67.58 
48.81 
68.64 
68.00 
46.82 
40.02 
80.44 

784 

0624 

1.801 

<I694 

464 

667 

286 

986 

2.866 

2,169 

8,768 

$4,882,014 
0468,607 
7,868,118 
716,516 
768,129 
8,888,018 
O804.690 
1,577,898 
7.787,672 
3,894,083 

22,111,763 

1,889 
^176 
2,018 
6,421 
1.406 
0  2,814 
0/343 

46.720 
6U,428 
188,218 

48,806 

21, 4U 
079,845 

07,206 

8.94 

WyoniinR  , ,  ^  - , ,  -  ^ .  ^ . 

6L68 

Colorado 

1  61 

New  Mexico 

12.49 

Arizona 

6.65 

Utah 

•  8.66 

Nevada 

0/4  70 

Idaho  

Washington 

6,061 

5.845 

cg24,350 

166,784 

07,786 

0802,680 

8  84 

Oreffon 

6.47 

CiUSomla 

008.04 

o  In  1899-1900. 

6In  1894-95. 

o In  1001-2. 

(t  Number  of  schools. 

0  In  1000-1901. 


/Reported  by  school  census  enumerators  ag 
attending  private  schools. 

0  Includes  only  children  5  to  17  (as  reported  bT 
school  census  enumerators)  who  have  attended 
private  but  not  public  schools  during  the  year. 
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Tablb  11. — (J)  Length  of  gdiool  term,     (e)  The  aagregaU  number  of  days'  schooling 
given  compared  with  vie  school  populaHon. 


Year. 


Avenge  length  of  school  tenn,  in  days. 


I 
1 

•a 

o 
H 


H 


II 


i| 


Average  number  of  days  schooling  given 
for  every  child  5  to  18  years  of  age. 


I 

00 

I 

o 


I 

s 


1870-71.. 
1871-72.. 
1872-78.. 
187^74.. 
1874-76.. 
1875-76.. 
1876-77.. 
1877-78.. 
1878-79.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882^88.. 
1888^.. 
1884-85.. 
1885-86.. 
1886-87.. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90.. 
1890-91.. 
1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1898-94.. 
1894-95.. 
1895-96.. 
189(^-07.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
189^1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-Sa.. 


182.1 
188.4 
129.1 
128.8 
180.4 
183.1 
182.1 
132.0 
130.2 
130.8 
180.1 
181.2 
129.8 
129.1 
180.7 
130.4 
131.8 
182.8 
183.7 
184.7 
185.7 
186.9 
186.8 
189.5 
139.5 
140.5 
142.0 
148.0 
148.0 
144.8 
143.7 
144.7 
147.2 


152.0 
151.9 
154.6 
154.8 
168.7 
158.0 
157.2 
157.6 
160.1 
159.2 
168.7 
160.6 
161.0 
166.0 
168.1 
161.6 
165.9 
164.4 
164.1 
166.6 
168.1 
169.1 
169.6 
172.3 
172.8 
176.5 
173.3 
174.3 
174.0 
177.5 
177.1 
177.4 
178.5 


97.4 

108.4 

97.4 

95.6 

96.2 

96.6 

91.4 

89.7 

88.6 

92.4 

92.4 

96.9 

96.9 

96.6 

98.4 

96.4 

96.8 

96.7 

96.0 

99.9 

106.8 

105.8 

108.4 

108.8 

106.5 

107.8 

110.9 

118.8 

112.8 

112.1 

113.2 

115.0 

118.0 


91.6 
97.7 
89.1 
81.1 
81.0 
82.6 
80.8 
86.7 
81.9 
79.2 
82.1 
82.6 
82.5 
85.9 
87.6 
86.9 
87.6 
87.6 
88.9 
88.2 
92.0 
94.1 
93.0 
97.5 
92.8 
92.2 
96.3 
97.4 
98.4 
99.8 
98.2 
101.2 
105.6 


188.9 
186.1 
129.6 
182.6 
184.6 
189.1 
189.8 
140.1 
186.4 
189.8 
138.8 
187.1 
187.1 
138.6 
139.1 
140.4 
189.6 
144.0 
147.5 
148.0 
145.8 
146.8 
146.6 
150.2 
150.8 
151.9 
152.8 
152.8 
154.5 
156.9 
155.6 
166.1 
166.9 


119.2 
121.8 
118.3 
119.0 
182.5 
180.3 
180.1 
129.9 
182.0 
129.2 
183.8 
186.2 
182.6 
138.8 
181.8 
180.8 
181.6 
180.7 
185.7 
185.0 
186.9 
139.1 
138.8 
187.1 
142.4 
142.0 
148.6 
151.7 
141.6 
141.5 
140.8 
144.3 
146.3 


48.7 
49.6 
47.8 
49.6 
51.0 
61.4 
61.1 
68.2 
52.0 
58.1 
62.0 
62.9 
58.8 
55.6 
56.8 
67.8 
67.7 
58.7 
58.9 
69.2 
60.7 
61.6 
62.3 
65.9 
66.9 
68.1 
69.7 
71.2 
70.0 
71.8 
70.3 
71.9 
71.8 


70.2 
68.9 
67.9 
70.4 
72.9 
73.7 
78.6 
76.6 
76.0 
74.5 
72.2 
73.3 
74.4 
72.5 
77.2 
76.7 
77.8 
76.8 
76.7 
76.8 
78.1 
78.3 
78.7 
82.2 
84.8 
86.8 
88.9 
90.4 
90.0 
91.0 
90.4 
91.7 
92.8 


18.1 
20.8 
21.7 
24.5 
26.1 
26.8 
26.3 
26.8 
26.7 
29.8 
28.6 
80.6 
82.0 
82.7 
88.7 
33.7 
84.8 
85.6 
85.4 
37.3 
38.1 
38.2 
89.2 
42.4 
42.0 
42.1 
43.0 
46.9 
43.6 
46.4 
47.7 
48.6 
49.0 


21.8 
25.8 
28.4 
21.9 
23.5 
20.1 
19.8 
24.3 
23.9 
24.2 
25.0 
25.6 
26.8 
80.0 
31.4 
82.0 
82.1 
83.6 
84.0 
83.9 
35.8 
37.7 
87.6 
41.3 
89.0 
39.8 
42.8 
42.5 
48.8 
44.8 
42.1 
43.8 
43.9 


69.6 
59.8 
56.8 
69.8 
60.2 
62.2 
62.8 
64.8 
62.8 
64.4 
62.7 
68.2 
68.9 
67.7 
67.3 
68.7 
68.7 
71.8 
71.6 
71.9 
78.2 
73.6 
75.1 
79.1 
81.0 
82.3 
88.1 
84.8 
83.3 
85.7 
83.0 
84.7 
83.6 


45.9 
46.0 
46.0 
46.1 
53.6 
54.4 
54.8 
54.6 
56.7 
64.9 
56.9 
68.0 
57.8 
61.6 
58.8 
59.6 
69.1 
57.8 
61.7 
61.2 
65.9 
71.1 
70.8 
72.4 
77.6 
78.7 
82.5 
82.1 
76.3 
76.7 
77.0 
82.4 

a\8 


a  Subject  to  correction. 
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EDUCATION    REPORT,  1903. 
Table  12. — School  motieys  received. 


state  or  Terrltor>'. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Diviflion  . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion . . 
Honth  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire  (1901-02) 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York  d  (1901-1902) . 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

south  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (189»-1900)... 

Maryland  (1900-1901)  .. 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida  (1901-2) 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  d 

Tennessee 

Alabama  (1901-2) 

Missimippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  (1901-2) 

Indian  Territory  m 

North  Centitil  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1901-:!) 

Ullnols 

Michigan  (1901-2) 

Wisconsin  (1901-2) 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakou 

.  South  Dakota(  1901-2) . . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas  (1901-2) 


•  Income  of 
'     perma- 
I       nent 

school 
,  funds  and 

rent  of 
I     school 

lands. 


Prom  taxation. 


Prom 
State 
taxes. 


■E 


2.102,581 


If40, 


4  I  5 

^  ""     r 

455,815  ^178,730.858  |$214, 186. 673 


'■fri.  116 
■J.  HL  119 
2.  ttia.  H79 


18,821.818 
4,966.148 
7.801.193 
9.850,759 
5,617.402 


61,869 

18,814 

78,618 

M07,679 

15,801 

142,619 

272,477 

281.739 

0 

/ 117, 879 

53,367 

0 

54,220 

452.000 

0 

0 

80,813 

186,868 

154,288 

187,746 

79,293 

1,686,418 

0 

1281.556 

0 

241,192 

rf  562, 190 

843,303 

340,105 

172,375 

1,845,097 

214,525 

678, 164 

268.966 

357,527 

474,270 

r  384,994 


a  667. 173 

64,729 

148,776 

c 126, 799 

183,641 

863,352 

8.871,443 

2,754,861 

5,816,054 

89.432 

716,243 

0 

1,008,761 

(t  892, 852 

1,118,018 

'756,979 

800.000 

82,858 

1,696,575 

0 

806,680 

<1,250,000 

469.544 

2,627,687 

651,807 

0 

0 

1,866,995 

d  1,667,115 

1,000,000 

P  1,668,768 

1,445,926 

229,906 

0 

983,208 

812,602 

0 

176.287 

0 


From  local  I  Total  from 
taxes.      I    taxation. 


125, 


TO,  yftH,27ll 


jy,27W.S8^ 
12*774,  (!I39 
13,96^1,470 

«&,a84,7oa 

17,9?{2,067 


a  Includes  balance. 

^  From  State  fund;  some  income  from  local 
fands  is  included  in  "other  sources." 

o  Reimbursement  for  superintendents'  and 
teachers'  salaries,  high  school  tuition,  and  school- 
ine  State  wards. 

a  Approximately. 

f  Includes  receipts  from  sale  of  bonds. 

/  Mav  include  some  State  taxes. 

Q  Includes  United  States  appropriation. 

AHetnms  incomplete:  State  superintendent  es- 
timates 1160,000  local  taxes. 


a  1,452. 664 

8h7.872 

842,836 

14,702,443 

1,496.144 

2,741,182 

27.062,750 

4,651,467 

17,121,412 

176,736 

1,666,628 

a  1.540, 279 

1,008,542 

1.960.547 

*  34, 681 

166,859 

698,257 

< 674. 278 

882.718  I 
1,684,068 

296,668 
<890,872 
1,824.798 
897,206 
620,014 
«  68, 428 

18.045,607  I 
6,781,817 

17.065,475 
6.968.600 
4,840,124 
4,888,706 
8.901,191 
5.839,804 
1,175,566 
1,600,259 
2,872,306 
8,995,105 


2,009,887 

942, 101 

986,612 

14,829,242 

1,629.786 

8,104.584 

80,934,193 

7,405,818 


From 

other 

■ourcee. 

State  and 

local. 


6 

847.865  |«261,637,119 


i&\  K78 
465,236 
767,371 


0 

78,276 

88,249 

233,149 

78,041 

210,610 

«  6. 680. 984 

61.259 


22,437,466  |    5.610,410 


266.167 
2,381,766 
1,640,279 
2,017,803 
2,843,899 
1.152,699 

923,888 
1,898,257 

767, 181 

2,678,288 
1,684,088 

806,580 
1,546.668 
1.859.916 
8,852,480 
1,449,018 

620,014 
68,423 

14,912,502 
7,398,982 

18,056,475 
7,657,368 
6,286,050 
5,068,614 
8,901,191 
6,822,512 
1,488.158 
1,600,259 
8,048,543 
8,995,106 


Total 
revenue 
(exclud- 
ing bal- 
ances on 
hand  and 
proceeds 
of  bond 

sales). 


96.039,662 
14.686,817 
17.694,635 
96.964,078 
22,218,817 


25,030 

170,156 

0 

66,867 

0 

286,091 

196,386 

747, 182 

14,647 

144,851 

273,778 

1.753 

124,576 

127,008 

132.971 

185,881  I 

45.465  I 

o 418. 953  , 

881,022 

624,233 

962,160 

687,209 

717.470 

q  1,125,375 

1,210,616 

520, 733 

85,683 

68,730 

812, 160 

141.290 


l,<''jr.j.  lyl 
1.  1m;SvI79 

1.72Ji,127 

3.  J.%7;  663 

87.  7:t7,  fi54 

7jiSK,«lS 

28,M7.87« 

407,578 
2,606,279 
1,540,279 
2,186,690 
2,895,899 
1,887,790 
1,119,224 
2,140,389 

802,491 

2, 728. 189 

2,093,784 

962,671 

1,858.990 

1.666.217 

5.^70,869 

1.684.694 

807,066 

487,876 

16,034.716 
8.585.866 

19,860,936 
8,664,682 
7,176,895 
7,589,066 

10.826.382 
8,021,409 
1,842.797 
2.026,516 
4,884,963 
4,521.3?« 


i  Includes  poll  tax. 

J  Not  reported  separately. 

k  Not  reported. 

I  Apportionment  of  Territorial  and  county 
school  fund. 

nt  Returns  imperfect. 

M  For  "  public  schools." 

oSome  funds  from  taxation  may  be  included. 

p Surplus  of  specific  taxe».  transferred  to  "pri- 
mary school  interest  fund." 

Q  Includes  procecils  of  bonds  sold. 

r  Includes  some  receipts  from  "  other  sources." 
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Table  12. — School  moneys  received — Continued. 


Income  of 
perma- 
nent 
school 

funds  and 
rent  of 
school 
lands. 

From  taxation. 

From 

other 

sources. 

State  and 

local. 

Total 

8tate  or  Territory. 

From 
State 
taxes. 

From  local 
taxes. 

Total  from 
taxation. 

revenue 
(exclud- 
ing bal- 
ances on 
hand  and 
proceeds 
of  bond 
sales). 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

$84,710 
25,223 

619,303 

/  104,296 

79,866 

146,898 
17 

865,644 
69,000 

112,105 

161,409 

7 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

a  $114,727 

43.266 

144,967 

^  8,982 

0 

m,072 
61,006 
1,681,926 
169,876 
176, 109 

$498,286 

0 

941,280 

«d  218,242 

25,761 

418.981 

10,906 

0 

0 

0 

h  8»  414. 047 

$586,060 

223,266 

2,528,296 

•266.529 

896.806 

101.229 

582,366 

1,528,867 

1.874.968 

8,887,779 

$1,078,305 

223,266 

8,464,526 

218,242 

292,290 

1,816.287 

112, 134 

682,856 

1,623,867 

1,874,968 

7,801,826 

$1,277,742 

291,754 

4,228,796 

826,470 

871,656 

1,461,686 

235,228 

948.906 

8.274,798 

2,156,948 

7,689,344 

Wyoming  (180^1900)... 
Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ariiona 

Utah 

Nevada  (1901-2) 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  ri90i-2) 

Caluomia 

a  Includes  proceeds  of  school  land  sales. 

» In  1901-2. 

«  Approximately. 

^i  Includes  local  taxes. 

«  Not  reported  separately. 

ED  1903 vu 


/Includes  poll  tax. 
Q  Included  in  State  taxes. 
A  Includes  taxes  on  polls,  railroads,  and  collat- 
eral inheritances. 
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Table  13. — The  9chool  revenue  compared  with  the  echod  population  and  the  aduU  male 
population  (fSl  yeare  and  upward);  percentage  anaiyeis  of  the  school  revenue. 


Amoont 

raised 

for  each 

Vtois 

years  of 

age. 

Amount 
raised 

per  adult 
male. 

Amount 
each 
adult 
male 
must 
contrib- 
ute to 
provide 
flfor 
each  per- 
son &-18 
years. 

Per  cent 

Perma- 
nent 
funds 
and 
rents. 

t  of  the  whole  revenue  de- 
rived from— 

State  or  Territory. 

State 
taxes. 

Local 
taxes. 

Other 
sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4.81 

6 

7 

8 

United  States 

$11.17 

$U.82 

11.02 

16.08 

69.04 

10.07 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Booth  Atlantic  Division 

Boath  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

18.18 

4.18 

8.66 

12.75 

20.16 

14.88 
5.56 
4.96 
12.56 
14.28 

.82 
1.83 
1.87 

.96 

.71 

0.94 
2.12 

18.82 
5.94 

11.82 

18.59 
84.16 
40.80 
9.45 
24.84 

72.88 
68.78 
87.26 
76.69 
66.89 

18.09 
9.99 
8.18 
7.92 
7.96 

North  Atiantic  Division: 

Maine 

12.70 
11.29 
18.59 
22.98 
16.18 
15.78 
20.61 
15.27 
16.02 

8.10 
7.58 
24.21 
8.62 
7.62 
2.11 
2.82 
2.74 
4.58 

8.94 
8.14 
1.50 
8.35 
3.29 
5.15 
8.54 
5.79 
8.14 

14.06 
11.86 
14.16 
12.76 
11.21 
18.81 
15.51 
8.48 
17.18 
14.78 
18.11 
10.86 

9.89 
7.65 
10.07 
16.97 
12.77 
11.78 
16.40 
12.94 
14.74 

7.84 
7.82 
17.49 
4.61 
9.06 
8.18 
8.79 
4.06 
5.86 

4.81 
4.14 
2.21 
5.07 
4.54 
7.18 
5.00 
6.61 
4.81 

12.76 
11.45 
13.34 
11.61 
12.05 
14.02 
15.52 
9.00 
17.26 
16.25 
14.08 
10.92 

.74 
.68 
.74 
.74 
.79 
.74 
.80 
.85 
.92 

.91 
1.08 

.72 
1.81 
1.19 
1.51 
1.64 
1.48 
1.17 

1..22 
1.S 
1.47 
1.51 
1.88 
1.88 
1.41 
1.14 
1.87 

.91 

.97 

.94 

.91 

1.08 

1.02 

1.00 

1.07 

1.00 

1.10 

1.07 

1.06 

2.99 
1.84 
7.12 
60.71 
0.89 
4.13 
0.72 
8.01 
0.00 

/28.80 
2.06 
0.00 
2.54 
d2.17 
0.00 
0.00 

<{.'.« 

16.02 
10.10 

5.06 
29.72 

0.00 
125.81 

0.00 

1.51 

<<6.55 

4.25 

8.92 

2.40 

17.84 

2.08 

8.45 

14.60 

17.64 

10.94 

r8.61 

026.89 
5.32 
18.03 
«0.88 
7.76 
10.51 
10.26 
85.78 
18.96 

21.94 
27.49 
0.00 
47.20 

<tl6.40 
80.56 

<67.68 
87.88 
10.88 

62.26 
0.00 
88.80 
<67.24 
29.96 
44.57 
88.75 
0.00 
0.00 

11.64 

<*19.42 

5.08 

P19.22 

20.15 
3.05 
0.00 

12.26 

16.96 
0.00 
4.07 
0.00 

a70.12 
86.22 
76.88 
96.92 
86.82 
79.28 
71.71 
60.42 
61.06 

48.12 
68.98 
gl00.00 
47.20 
81.48 
*2,50 
14.91 
27.72 
<84.02 

82.42 

80.44 

<56.85 
23.86 
54.88 
69.12 

"14.04 

81.86 
66.76 
86.87 
68.94 
67.45 
64.18 
86.20 
72.80 
63.80 
78.97 
66.26 
88.86 

0.00 

New  Hampshire  (1901-1902) 
Vermont 

7.12 
8.47 

Massachusetts 

1.54 

Rhode  Island 

4.68 

Connecticut 

6.06 

New  Yorkd  (1901-1902) .... 
New  Jersey 

•  17.81 
a79 

Pennsylvania 

20.00 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1899-1900) 

MaryUnd  (1900-1901) 

District  of  CJolumbia 

Virginia 

6.14 
6.68 
0.00 
8.06 

West  Virginia 

0.00 

North  Carolina 

16.94 

South  Carolina 

17.46 

Georgia 

84.90 

Florida  (1901-1902) 

South  Central  Division: 

Ken  tacky  <f 

1.81 
6.82 

Ten  n  essee 

18.07 

Alabama  (1901-1902) 

Mississippi 

0.18 
6.70 

Lonifllana 

8.11 

Texas  

2.86 

Arkansas 

11.87 

Oklahoma  (1901-1902; 

Indian  Territory  m 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

6.07 
085.96 

6.49 

IndUna  ( 1901-1902) 

nUnols 

7.27 
4.85 

Michigan  (1901-1902) 

Wisconsin  (1901-1902) 

MinneimtA .,.      .  . 

7.92 

10.00 

ffl4.93 

Iowa 

11.72 

Missouri 

6.49 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota  (1901-1902).. 
Nebraska 

4.64 
8.89 

18.71 

Kansas 

8.18 

a  Includes  balance. 

6  From  State  fund;  some  income  from  local 
funds  is  included  in  "  other  sources." 

« Reimbursement  for  superintendents'  and 
teachers'  salaries,  etc. 

d  Approximately. 

« Includes  receipts  from  sale  of  bonds. 

/  May  include  some  State  taxes. 

9  Includes  United  States  appropriation. 

h  Returns  incomplete. 

'Includes poll  tax. 


J  Not  reported  separately. 

*  Not  reported. 

I  Apportionment  of  Territorial  and  county 
school  fund. 

m  Retu  ms  imperfect. 

»•  For  "public "  schools. 

oSome  funds  from  taxation  may  be  included. 

pSurplus  of  specific  taxes,  trannerred  to  "  pri- 
mary school  interest  fhnd." 

q  Includes  proceeds  of  bonds  sold. 

r  Includes  some  receipts  from  "  other  sources." 
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Tabli  13. — The  $chool  revenue  compared  wiih  the  echool  pomUation  and  the  aduU  male 
populatkm  (tl  yeart  and  upward);  percentage  anatyeU  of  the  echool  revenue—Cont^d. 


Amount 
raised 

for  each 
person 
5tol8 

years  of 
age. 

Amount 
raised 

per  adult 
male. 

Amount 
each 
adult 
male 
must 
cy>ntrib- 
uteto 
provide 
flfor 
each  per- 
son 5-18 
years. 

Per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue  de- 
rived from— 

* 

state  or  Territory. 

Perma- 
nent 

funds 
and 

rents. 

State 
taxes. 

Local 
taxes. 

Other 
sources. 

1 

» 

8 

4 

80.58 
.58 
.72 
1.09 
.72 
1.84 
.51 
.86 
.67 
.75 
.62 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Wcttem  DlTiaion: 

Montana 

120.68 
12.02 
29.82 
5.18 
10.76 
15.18 
27.05 
18.06 
22.25 
18.75 
21.42 

810.99 

7.01 

21.41 

5.68 

7.76 

30.87 

18.76 

15.51 

14.91 

14.18 

18.85 

08.98 
14.88 

8.48 
52.78 

0.00 

^\^ 

5.88 

51.86 

7.88 

2.81 

88.66 
0.00 

22.26 

«<f65.82 

6.96 

28.66 
4.64 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
A44.60 

45.79 
76.68 
59.67 

%n 

61.82 
48.08 
56.10 
46.68 
86.92 
50.89 

6.68 

Wyoming  (1890-1900) 

8.64 
14.64 

NewMezloo 

/SI.  95 

Arf fona 

21.86 

Utah 

10.08 

Nevada  (1901-1903) 

id^ho    ,  ' 

0.01 
88.02 

Wiyphington 

2.11 

Oregon  7 1901-1902) 

5.20 
2.11 

a  Includes  proceeds  of  school  land  sales. 

5In  1901-2. 

•  Approximately. 

tf  Includes  local  taxes. 

«  Not  reported  separately. 


/Includes  poll  tax. 
0  Included  in  State  taxes. 
A  Includes  taxes  on  polls,  railroads,  and  on 
collateral  inheritances. 
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EDUCATION    BEPOBT,   1903. 
Table  14. — ProgreBs  of»chool  expenditure. 


etatr  rp  Terri- 

Total amount  expended  for  schooli 

1. 

Expended  per  capita  of 
total  population. 

tory. 

1870-71, 

1879-M. 

1889-90, 
4 

1899-1900. 

1902-8. 

1870- 

71.. 

1879- 

1889- 
90. 

1899-ll902- 
1900.     8. 

1 

IS 

'      s 

fl 

t 

10 

11 

United  States 

$m,m,m2 

f?«,0W,0ft7 

1140, 506,  T]5jt214, 964,  eiHjt25l,  4<i7,  (I26|  fl.  75 11.  t^ 

i^.24 

•2.84 

18.15 

N.  Atlantic  Dlv. 

29.m,SS^i 

2ti,-53»,06ti 

4»,WS,4Ki 

«9p»10,6(^ 

96.-W2.976l     'i-^    1-97|  2.76 

3.99!  4.44 

8.  AtUnUc  Dlv. 

d.7M,mi 

ft,  IW.  192 

ft,  707.106 

12. 921, 797 

14Ji^,7l7 

,m     ,ml    .991  1.24!  1.84 

8.  Central  Dlv.. 

4,m*,si^ 

4,S72,aa9 

n>,e7a,BM 

14,7Sa,Sl6 

18»19a,7a4 

.73 

.&6     .97 

1.08 

L22 

N.CentralDiv.. 

3&,!Hft.«afi 

e2,82l,W» 

m.im,m 

99,11&.«3!A,     2.14 

2,03   2,81 

3.27 

8.61 

Western  Dlv  ... 

4/JG7.l*7a 

10.il3.Jl5 

i7,n%m4 

2J,0«ft,57J     ^.15^2.41 

8.87 

4.21 

4.80 

N.AtUnticDlv.: 

- 

(            1 

Maine 

New  Hamp- 
shire  

050,662 

1,067,991 

1,827,653 

1, 712, 795 

1,962,083 

1.51 

1.65 

2.01 

2  47 

2.78 

418,546 

566,339 

844,883 

1,052,202 

a  1,167, 464 

1.80 

1.63 

2.24 

2.56 

02.77 

Vermont... 

Massachu- 

■etts 

499,961 

446,217 

711,072 

1,074,222 

1,093,238 

1.51 

1.34 

2.14 

8.13 

8.15 

6,579,863 

4,983,900 

8,286,062 

18,826,243 

15,170,070 

8.73 

2.80 

3.70 

4.98 

5.10 

Rhode  19^ 

land 

ill],  im 

526, 112 

884,966 

1,648,675 

1,856,876 

2.05 

1.90 

2.56 

8.61 

4.08 

Connecticut 

1.4W,W1 

1,406,876 

2,157.014 

8,189,249 

8,526,615 

2.74 

2.26 

2.89 

8.61 

8.00 

New  York.. 

9,007,Wt 

10,296,977 

17,543,880 

88,421,491 

41,418,095 

2.17 

2.08 

2.92 

4.60 

5.41 

New  Jersey. 

2,302,3^11 

1,878,466 

8,840,190 

6,606,692 

7,824,147 

2.48 

1.66 

2.81 

8.51 

8.88 

Pennsyl- 

vania .... 

S.AUanUcDlv.: 

Delaware.. 

8.479,918 

7,369,682 

12, 928, 422 

21,476,996 

24,854,888 

2.86 

1.72 

2.46 

3.41 

3.60 

im^tm 

207.281 

6275,000 

458,670 

0  463,670 

1.21 

1.41 

61.68 

2.46 

c2.a8 

Maryland.. 

District  of 

Columbia 

1 ,  214,  72U 

1,544,867 

1,910,668 

2,803,032 

d  2, 649, 497 

1.53 

1.65 

1.88 

2.86 

02.  (fl 

mB,&!i& 

488,567 

SCk^  77: 

1,076,620 

1,540,279 

2.77 

2.47 

8.96 

8.86 

5.25 

Virginia... 
W.  Virginia 
N.Carolina. 

fi«7»472 

946,109 

1,(R>1   .'rf^'J 

1,989,238 

2,187,865 

.47 

.63 

.97 

1.07 

1.11 

r>77,719 

707,568 

1, 19>  ii;^ 

2,009,123 

2,403,556 

1.26 

1.14 

1.57 

2.10 

2.85 

177,  ^^?H 

876,062 

in.  ■nHi 

960.817 

1,523,041 

.16 

.27 

.44 

.50 

.77 

8.  Carolina . 

'iTFi,  f>W 

824,629 

4:111    ';i;lh 

894,004 

1,046,144 

.88 

.83 

.89 

.67 

.75 

Georgia.... 
Florida  .... 

■:!\ri,  iVM) 

471,029 

1, 19<'  ;'..vj 

1  ^80,016 

2,240,217 

.24 

.31 

.65 

.89 

.96 

129.431 

114,896 

^Ir,,  ■,.•;:: 

766,777 

o  792, 919 

.66 

.48 

1.82 

1.45 

01.40 

8.  Central  Dlv.: 

Kentucky.. 

6l,UTri,lhX) 

1,069,080 

2,11'   IT-* 

3,037,908 

62,662,863 

6.80 

.66 

1.15 

1.41 

61.19 

Tennessee  . 

biba^om 

744, 180 

l,rV.>i.  sn 

1,761,047 

2,159,444 

6.69 

.48 

.86 

.87 

l.OS 

Alabama... 

*370,  ODD 

b600,000 

6h9'|  iiik- 

923,464 

a  1,067, 906 

6.86 

6.40 

6.59 

.50 

0.55 

Mississippi . 

m),  f*w> 

830,706 

1,  lU^^  :.7^» 

1,386,112 

1,868,544 

1.11 

.73 

.86 

.89 

1.16 

Louisiana.. 

:-<n,KH 

411,868 

117,11(1 

1,136,125 

1,651,282 

.71 

.44 

.73 

.82 

1.06 

Texas 

fcfT-^llJ.OO 

61,030,000 

8,  l?*!!,  SiJO 

4,466,256 

6, 682, 123 

6.74 

6.65 

1.42 

1.46 

1.78 

Arkansas  .. 

^.Vjlifc.SK^ 

287,066 

1,010,776 

1,369,810 

1,550,697 

61.02 

.86 

.90 

1.04 

1.14 

Oklahoma  . 

686,095 

1,179,409 

1.72 

2.88 

Ind.  Ter.«.. 

::    ::::::::::::: 



481,516 

1.06 

N.CentralDiv.: 

Ohio 

6  f'^u,* '■.::. 

7,166,963 

10,60'i,2:'-M 

18,836,211 

15,691,039 

2.62 

2.24 

2.89 

3.21 

3.66 

Indiana.... 

6  2.>>7,:'C,7 

4,491,860 

6,24'^,21.H 

8,182,626 

0  9,216,082 

61.70 

2.27 

2.39 

3.25 

03. 58 

Illinois 

t>,  (inti.  .VI  .1 

7,014,092 

11,  64.'^  U^l 

17, 757, 146 

20,266,618 

2.57 

2.28 

3.04 

3.68 

3.96 

Michigan.. 

2,tJ40,7Ji> 

2,775,917 

6,3iy,m' 

7,297,691 

8,777,252 

2.38 

1.70 

2.65 

3.01 

8.50 

Wisconsin  . 

1.t;*2,5^ii 

2,177,023 

8,  801 ,  21^ 

5,493,870 

7,009,159 

1.70 

1.65 

2.25 

2.65 

3. '25 

Minnesota . 

4,.-..      ■■-^, 

1,328,429 

4,m,Mi) 

5,630,018 

6,774,336 

2.06 

1.70 

3.22 

3.21 

3.65 

Iowa 

8.'- 

4,484.043 

6,3a:i,tt,^ 

8,496.622 

9,834,319 

2.70 

2.76 

3.34 

8.81 

4.21 

Missouri  ... 

1 

2,676,364 

b,i%^,'Mi 

7,816,050 

8,363,128 

.99 

1.23 

2.03 

2,52 

2.59 

N.Dakots.. 

} 

246,000 

i      ti2ti,  my 
t   i,i9y.(i;K> 

1,526,090 

2, 140, 665 

}61.29 

1    Ml 

13.43 

4.78 

5.99 

8.  Dakota  . . 

1,606,623 

a  1,847. 813 

^•^M3.65 

4.00 

04. 16 

Nebraska  .. 

1,108,617 

8, 37ti,  :m 

4,403,222 

4.390,751 

2.61 

2.45 

3.19 

4.13,  4.00 
3.14|a3.27 

Kansas 

W.Dlv.: 

Montana... 

V...M,oii 

1,818,337 

4,  972,  %7 

4,622,364 

a4,804,5& 

2.24 

1.83 

3.48 

';i&,iioo 

78,730 

mi,  084 

923,310 

1,236.253 

61.62 

2.01 

2.76 

8.79I  4.46 

Wyoming . . 
Colorado... 

t-^ftn) 

28,604 

6.:2,=.,U0Cf 

263,651 

r 263, 551 

6.71 

1.37 

63.71 

2. 74  c2. 50 

CT,  39,^. 

896,227 

1, 6«1 ,  ;i7':i 

2, 793, 648 

0  3,100,8,55 

1.44 

2.08 

4.08 

6.18'o5.40 

N.Mexico.. 

/'4,0CIU 

28,973 

b8-^(H)t> 

843,429 

•    800,531 

6.05 

.24 

6.55 

1.76 

1.46 

Arizona.... 

0 

61,172 

181,1-1* 

299,730 

897. 972 

1.51 

3.a5 

2.44 

2.96 

Utah 

ftxn.oix* 

182,194 

IJU'^ti^.^ 

1,094.767 

1,496.056 

6i.'28 

.92 

1.90 

3.96 

5.06 

Nevada.... 

*- 86,110(1' 

220,246 

161, 1H| 

224,622 

a  209, 484 

61.93 

3.64 

3.53 

5.80!a6.18 

Idaho 

19,003J 

88,411 

IfiVi,  ^ri'^^ 

400,043 

826,598 

1.17 

1.18 

2.00 

2.47 

4.50 

Washington 

f^:ib,om 

112,616 

9-"^^.  J I  \ 

2,375,763 

3,580,742 

61.30 

1.50,  2.74 

4.69 

6.16 

Oregon 

California.. 

ty  Jriif,  (MMI 

807,031 

MJ.1.,  y7i^ 

1,594,420 

1,526,366 

61.65 

1.76   2.57 

8.86 

8.49 

1.713,  i;ii 

2,864,571 

5,lbT,  jEi-i 

6,909.351 

8, 170, 165 

2.93 

3.31 

4.^ 

4.66 

5.22 

a  In  1901-2. 

b  Approximately. 


cin  1899-1900. 
din  1900-1901. 


<  Returns  imperfect. 
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Table  15. — The  kKooI  expenditure  of  IBOSS  daemfied. 


State  or  Territory. 


Paid  for 
rites,  boild- 
ingB,  furni- 
ture, libra- 
ries, and 
apparatus. 


Paid  for 
teachers' 
and  superin- 
tendents' 
salaries. 


Paidf&raU 
other  pur- 
poses, prin- 
cipally main- 
tenance. 


Total  ex- 
penditore, 

excluding 

payments  of 

bonds. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Divirion 

South  Atlantic  Divirion 

South  Central  Divirion 

North  Centra]  Divirion 

Western  Divirion 

North  Atlantic  Divirion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  (1901-2) 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Iriand 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Divirion: 

Delaware  (1899-1900) . . . . 

Maryland  (1900-1901) ... 

District  of  Columbia — 

Vir^nia 

WestVirginU 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida  (1901-2) 

South  Central  Divirion: 

Kentuckyfr  

Tennessee 

Alabama  (1901-2) 

Missiwippi 

Louiriana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  • 

North  Central  Divirion: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1901-2) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (1901-2)  .. 

Nebraska 

Kansas  (1901-2) 

Western  Divirion: 

Montana 

Wyoming  (1899-1900).... 

Colorado  (1901-2) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utoh 

Nevada  (1901-2) 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaHfomla 


$46,289,074 


$167,110,108 


$48,068,448 


$261,457,626 


22,616,944 
1.664,912 
1,687.601 

16,369,682 
3,960,086 


399,061 

148,644 

191,647 

2,813,631 

416,280 

663,823 

11,264,966 

1,626,242 

6,198,870 

79,806 
127,646 
329,866 
206,813 
377.007 
140.496 

70,468 
234.969 

99,462 

296.666 
214.000 

64,007 

99,626 

634,266 

187,022 

<f  262, 926 

(/) 

1,679,822 

986,662 

4,361,247 

1,480,642 

1,833,512 

1,748,160 

1,225.906 

1,713,369 

362,399 

218,987 

758.075 

621,462 

867,181 
27,697 

400,626 
42.192 
64.248 

344,795 
13.665 

1,419.814 

227,071 

1,042.896 


66,866,620 
10.926,872 
14,769,680 
62,014,806 
13,068.680 


19,890,412 
2,096,438 
1,746,608 

20.781,137 
4,094,868 


1,290,079 
740,289 
704,708 
9,197,906 
1,109,775 
2,214,862 
28,971,167 
4,574,849 
12,562,491 

279,566 
2,044,144 

964,888 
1,676,777 
1,472,066 
1,016,469 

917,987 
1,968,397 

602,106 

2,219,178 

1,772.177 

948,984 

1,678,416 

1,256.862 

4,742,561 

1,827,104 

704,126 

216,782 

10,047,069 
6.739,150 

12,809.586 
6,808.878 
4,840,804 
4,879.187 
6,242.926 
6.273,590 
1,011,660 
1,129,489 
2,922,178 
8,811,005 

661,788 

180,386 

•  1,883,168 

214.281 

234,682 

736,966 

168.531 

454,131 

1.815.283 

1,049,180 

6.665.430 


262,968 
o28S,681 

196,968 
8,168,684 

880,821 

748,480 
6,181,972 
1,624,066 
6,608,527 

94,806 

877,807 

266,<n6 

254,276 

664,492 

867,086 

67,699 

41,881 

91,849 

148,060 
178,267 
106,922 
241,121 
196,256 
806,296 
86,671 
4222,857 
264,784 

8,964,658 

2,490,280 

8,606,786 

1,968,237 

1,884,848 

647,069 

2,866,488 

1,376,169 

776.606 

499,487 

710.496 

972,096 

217.884 
45,568 

817,066 
44,088 
99,042 

414,806 

27,288 

*  872, 467 

345.695 

250,116 
1.461.839 


a  Includes  debt  paid. 
h  Approximately. 

e  Included,  so  far  as  reported,  in  expenditure 
*  for  all  other  purposes." 
tfin  1901-2. 


98,862,976 
14,686,717 
18,198,784 
99,116,626 
21,098,678 


1,962,068 
1,167,464 
1,098,288 

16,170,070 
1,856,376 
8,626,616 

41,418,096 
7,824,147 

24.864,888 

458,670 
2,649.497 
1,640,279 
2,187,366 
2,408.566 
l,623,0a 
1,046,144 
2,240,247 

792^919 

2,662,868 
2,169,444 
1,067,906 
1.868,544 
1.551,282 
6,682,128 
1.650,697 
1,179,409 
481,616 

15,691.039 
9,216,082 

20,266,618 
8,777,252 
7,009,169 
6,774,886 
9,884,319 
8,363,128 
2,140.566 
1,847,818 
4,390,751 
4,804.563 

1.236.258 

253.551 

3,100.856 

300.531 

897,972 

1,496.056 

209.484 

826,596 

8.580,742 

1.526,366 

8,170,166 


e  Returns  imperfect. 

/  Not  reported  separately. 

9  Included  in  column  4. 

A  Includes  expenditure  for  rites,  buildings,  etc. 
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Table  16. — (i)  Expenditure  j^ pupil  (based  on  averc^e  attendance);  {£)  average  daily 
ejipenditure  per  pupil;  {s)  percentage  analysis  of  school  expenditure. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  DiTision. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Diyiflion.. 
North  Central  Dlvlaion.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hamp8hire(1901-2) 

Vermont 

Manachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

0outh  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1899-1900) . . . 

Maryland  (1900-1901) . . . 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


Florida  (1901-2) 

0outh  Central  Division: 

Kentucky^ 

Tennessee 

Alabama  (1901-2).... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  «... 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1901-2) 

Illinois.. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mia*»uri 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota  (1901-2).. 

Nebraaka 

Kansas  (1901-2) 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming  (M99-1900) . . . 

Colorado  (1901-2) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  (1901-2) 

Idaho 

Washington..!!.**!....*. 

Oregon 

Camomia 


Bxpenditure  per  capita  of 
average  attendance. 


For 
sites, 
build- 
ings. 

etc. 


•4.19 


8.09 
1.15 


S.96 
6.16 


4.10 
2.92 
8.98 
7.24 
8.20 
4.73 
12.14 
7.09 
6.88 

68.18 
.94 

8.66 
.92 

2.42 

0.62 
.84 
.76 

1.81 

.95 

.62 

(<*) 

.23 

.64 

1.43 

.64 

0  2.98 

(/) 

2.73 
2.87 
6.76 
3.69 
4.73 
6.70 
3.42 
8.68 
6.22 
8.01 
4.29 
1.91 

11.66 

62.86 
4.65 
1.62 
5.80 
6.05 

62.68 
(if) 

14.04 
8.64 
4.90 


For 
sala- 
ries. 


114.21 


20.16 

7.57 

7.24 

15.00 

20.82 


18.24 
16.02 
14.47 
28.67 
21.86 
18.67 
25.82 
19.96 
14.20 

611.06 
15.06 
25.10 
7.46 
9.47 
08.78 
4.88 
6.88 
7.90 

7.16 
5.17 
8.96 
6.76 
8.06 
10.66 
6.22 
8.29 
614.61 

16.36 
18.76 
16.30 
18.23 
15.39 
16.79 
17.42 
11.84 
17.86 
16.60 
16.54 
12.12 

20.71 

618.69 

21.40 

8.22 

19.35 

12.92 

681.80 

18.21 

17.96 

16.34 

26.61 


ForaU 
other 
pur- 
poses. 


14.85 


6.94 
1.45 
.86 
6.02 
6.88 


2.70 
a6.76 
4.05 
8.13 
6.51 
6.28 
6.66 
7.08 
7.47 

68.75 

2.79 

6.78 

1.18 

8.57 

01.86 

.28 

.18 

1.20 

.48 

.51 

.45 

1.06 

1.26 

.69 

.41 

02.62 

617.86 

6.46 
5.97 
4.78 
4.96 
4.78 
2.48 
6.60 
2.96 
13.71 
6.86 
4.02 
8.56 

6.91 

64.72 

9.29 

1.69 

8.17 

7.26 

65.15 

A 10. 88 

8.42 

8.89 

6.87 


Total 

per 

pupil. 


t22.75 


36.19 
10.17 
8.92 
28.96 
82.85 


20.04 
23.69 
22.45 
39.04 
36.57 
29.68 
44.62 
34.18 
27.55 

617.98 

18.81 

40.49 

9.51 

15.46 

05.66 

6.00 

7.22 

10.41 


6.80 
4.41 
8.01 
9.96 
12.78 
7.27 
13.89 
682.47 
• 

25.54 
22.10 
26.84 
21.88 
24.85 
25.97 
27.44 
17.96 
87.79 
25.87 
24.85 
17.60 

39.28 
626.27 
85.24 
11.58 
82.82 
26.23 
689.58 
24.04 
35.42 
28.  T7 
88.88 


Average  daily 

expenditure 

per  pupil. 


For 


riee 
only. 


Total. 


OenU. 
9.7  ; 


Omi$. 
15.5 


11.8 
6.4 
6.9 
9.6 

18.9 


9.8 
10.7 

9.8 
12.7 
11.8 

9.8 
18.7 
10.4 

8.5 

66.5 
7.9 

14.4 
6.1 
7.7 

04.8 
4.8 
5.4 
7.6 

8.0 
6.4 
8.9 
6.6 
6.2 
9.2 
6.8 
9.8 
69.2 

9.9 
69.4 
10.2 
8.0 
8.5 
10.6 
10.9 
7.8 
11.9 
11.7 
9.9 
9.6 

619.4 

617.0 

14.0 

9.3 

16.1 

9.2 

620.4 

610.6 

16.5 

10.6 

16.1 


19.7 
8.i 
8.4 
15.8 
22.5 


Per  cent  of  total  ex- 
penditure   devoted 


Sites, 
build- 
ings, 
etc. 


18.4 


28.0 
11.8 
9.8 
16.6 
18.7 


14.0  I 

16.9 

14.5 

21.0 

19.0 

15.7 

28.7 

17.9 

16.6 

610.5 
9.9 

28.8 
7.8 

12.6 

06.6 
5.4 
6.1 

10.0 

9.5 
6.6 
4.8 
6.5 
7.7 

11.0 
7.9 

15.6 
620.6 

15.5 
616.1 
16.8 
13.8 
18.8 
16.4 
17.1 
12.8 
25.2 
19.2 
14.9 
14.0 

686.7 

628.8 

28.0 

18.1 

25.6 

18.7 

626.4 

619.4 

80.5 

15.6 

21.8 


Sala- 
ries. 


62.6 


57.8 
74.4 
81.1 
62.6 
61.9 


20.4 
12.8 
17.5 
18.6 
22.4 
16.0 
27.2 
20.8 
21.4 

17.5 
5.0 

21.4 
9.6 

15.7 
9.2 
6.7 

10.5 

12.6 
I 

11.1  I 
9.9  I 

2.9  , 

6.4  ! 
11.1  I 
8.8 
021.4 

(/)      I 

10.7 
10.7 
21.5 
16.9 
19.0 
25.8 
12.5 
20.6 
16.5 
11.9 
17.8 
10.9 

29.7 
10.9 
12.9 
14.0 
16.2 
23.0 
6.5 
(If) 
39.6 
14.9 
12.8 


66.1 
68.4 
64.5 
60.6 
59.8 
62.8 
57.9 
58.4 
51.6 

61.6 
80.2 
62.0 
78.6 
61.2 
66.7 
87.8 
87.6 
75.9 

88.8 
82.1 
89.7 
84.2 
80.9 
83.5 
85.6 
59.7 
45.0 

64.0 
62.8 
60.7 
60.5 
61.9 
64.6 
68.5 
68.1 
47.2 
61.1 
66.5 
68.9 

62.7 
71.1 
60.7 
71.8 
58.9 
49.8 
80.5 
54.9 
60.7 
68.7 
69.8 


All 
Other 
pur- 


10 


19.1 


19.7 
14.8 
9.6 
20.9 
19.4 


18.6 
a24.8 
18.0 
20.8 
17.8 
21.2 
14.9 
20.8 
27.1 

20.9 
14.8 
16.6 
11.9 
28.1 
24.1 
5.5 
1.9 
11.5 

5.6 
8.0 
10.8 
12.9 
12.7 
5.4 
5.6 
018.9 
65.0 

25.8 
27.0 
17.8 
22.6 
19.1 
9.6 
24.0 
16.4 
86.8 
27.0 
16.2 
20.2 

17.6 
18.0 
26.4 
14.7 
24.9 
27.7 
18.0 
A46.1 
9.7 
16.4 
17.9 


•Includes  debt  paid. 
»  Approximately. 
ejn  1901-2. 

<r  Included,  so  far  as  reported,  in  expenditure 
§t^T  '*  aU  Other  poiposes." 


0  Returns  imperfect. 

/Not  reported  separately. 

0  Included  in  column  4. 

*  Includes  expenditure  for  sites,  buildinga,  etc. 
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Table  17.— Amount  typended  for  common  schools  each  year  aince  18^9-70. 


1869-70. 
1870-71 . 
1871-72  . 
1872-r3 . 
1873-74  . 
1874-75  . 
187&-76  . 
1876-77  . 
1877-78 . 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-«2. 


Year. 


1883-84... 
1884-85... 
1885-86... 
1886-87... 
1887-88... 
1888-89... 
1889-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
189^93  . . . 
1893-94  . . . 
1894-95... 
1895-96... 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-99... 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901 . 
1901-2.... 
1902-3  a... 


Expended  for— 


Sites,  build- 
ings, fumi- 
tnre,  etc. 


ia;is%,(;24 

as,  207.041 

3,;^ll  ,^59 
:^»,'2^J],180 
:iU,0(37,d88 

a2,  5911, 112 
3-J,  S7i>,  -176 

31,229,:?08 
a^.  IW.  ^'20 

IVJ,  H77.  ■--78 

Hy.y*;2.n63 

4e,  280, 074 


Teachers* 
and  superin- 
tendents' 
salaries. 


1I.M 
iLM 
11:, 

117 

137 
14;i 

If] 
157 


32,566 

SO,  853 

35,681 

32,050 

»5,656 

22,250 

^,166 

73,776 

55,138 

39,731 

42,972 

12,463 

94,983 

T98,a')9 

M,275 

78,993 

70,434 

39,964 

22.662 

58,806 

36,484 

03,069 

.^,256 

.60,389 

.02, 405 

>72,388 

139,841 

U0,603 

192,270 

346,878 

?V87,746 

:J78,607 

443,681 

110,108 


Total 

All  other      expenditure, 
purposes. 


tr  ^63,190 
21  748,693 
174,197 
i  16, 588 
Li92,750 
199,951 
759,012 
1»95,290 
Ss  t;35,408 
8i  r.79,416 
41.h26,052 
41,:  72,042 
4(i>56,766 
4fi.rk58,448 


2n, 
2l^. 

12 

3,-., 


163,396,666 
69,107,612 
74,234,476 
76,238,464 
80.064.286 
83,604,007 
88,082,578 
79,439,826 
79,068,260 
76,192,375 
78,094,687 
83,642,964 
88,990,466 
96,750.008 
103,212.837 
110,328,376 
113,822,645 
116,783,890 
124, 244. 9U 
132,589,788 
140, 606,  n5 
147,494,809 
165,817,012 
164,171,067 
172,502,848 
175,809,279 
183,498,966 
187,682,269 
194,292,911 
200.164,697 
214,964,618 
227.622.827 
288.262,299 
251,467.625 


a  Subject  to  correction. 
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Table  18. — (i)  School  expenditure  per  capita  of  populaiion;  (S)  same  per  capita  of 

average  aUendance, 


Year. 


1S70-71.. 
1871-72.. 
187^73.. 
1878-74.. 
1874-76.. 
1876-76.. 
1876-77.. 
1877-78 . . 
1878-79.. 
187»^.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-83.. 
1883-84.. 
1884-86.. 
1886^86.. 
1886-87.. 
1887-88.. 

1889-90.'! 
1890-91.. 
1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1898^4.. 
1894-96.. 
1886-96.. 
189^-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900^1901 
1901-2... 
1902-8  a.. 


Ex 

1 

pended  per  capita  of  populat 

ertem  Divl-      § 
sion. 

I. 

^3 

is 

U 

^ 

^ 

5 

& 

^ 

81.76 

82.88 

10.63 

10.73 

12.14 

82.16 

1.83 

2.40 

.68 

.81 

2.31 

2.27 

1.84 

2.44 

.68 

.74 

2.31 

2.42 

1.88 

2.61 

.76 

.68 

2.88 

2.40 

1.91 

2.66 

.80 

.73 

2.86 

2.76 

1.86 

2.45 

.79 

.66 

2.37 

2.78 

1.72 

2.29 

.72 

.61 

2.21 

2.61 

1.67 

2.16 

.70 

.66 

2.14 

2.73 

1.66 

2.03 

.63 

.66 

2.00 

2.63 

1.66 

1.97 

.68 

.66 

2.03 

2.41 

1.63 

2.08 

.72 

.68 

2.09 

2.64 

1.70 

2.11 

.78 

.64 

2.19 

2.69 

1.80 

2.22 

.82 

.68 

2.34 

2.74 

1.88 

2.26 

.84 

.74 

2.48 

2.83 

1.96 

2.38 

.88 

.82 

2.63 

2.90 

1.97 

2.36 

.88 

..87 

2.64 

2.88 

1.97 

2.86 

.90 

.87 

2.66 

2.76 

2.07 

2.48 

.96 

.87 

2.68 

2.96 

2.17 

2.69 

.98 

.94 

2.76 

3.28 

2.24 

2.76 

.99 

.97 

2.81 

3.37 

2.31 

2.78 

1.06 

1.04 

2.86 

8.91 

2.40 

2.90 

1.06 

1.07 

2.94 

4.20 

2.48 

3.02 

1.09 

1.06 

3.06 

4.20 

2.66 

3.13 

1.12 

1.09 

3.23 

3.77 

2.56 

3.28 

1.11 

1.09 

3.13 

3.67 

2.62 

3.49 

1.13 

1.10 

3.12 

3.73 

2.63 

3.66 

1.17 

1.04 

3.06 

8.66 

2.67 

3.75 

1.19 

1.06 

3.07 

8.81 

2.70 

8.71 

1.24 

1.04 

3.16 

8.84 

2.84 

3.99 

1.24 

1.08 

3.27 

4.21 

2.94 

4.20 

1.28 

1.10 

8.38 

4.26 

8.03 

4.22 

1.33 

1.16 

3.62 

4.62 

8.16 

4.44 

1.84 

1.22 

3.61 

4.80 

Expended  per  pupil. 


P 


816.20 
16.93 
16.06 
16.85 
16.91 
15.70 
14.64 
13.67 
12.97 
12.71 
13.61 
14.06 
14.56 
14.63 
15.12 
15.06 
15.07 
15.71 
16.56 
17.23 
17.64 
18.20 
18.58 
18.62 
18.41 
18.76 
18.67 
18.76 
19.88 
20.21 
21.23 
21.53 
22.75 


13 

Cj 

1 

?. 

^1 

o  S 

^H 

# 

^s 

^5 

^ 

g 

5 

^ 

818.81 

810.27 

89.06 

$14.87 

18.86 

10.46 

9.08 

16.86 

19.89 

9.25 

8.39 

16.53 

19.89 

9.01 

7.65 

16.67 

20.17 

8,96 

7.51 

16.69 

19.14 

8.66 

6.70 

16.91 

17.89 

7.68 

6.26 

16.98 

16.66 

7.21 

6.98 

15.08 

16.06 

6.76 

6.66 

14.22 

16.64 

6.60 

6.40 

14.39 

17.14 

7.22 

5.72 

15.19 

17.86 

7.63 

6.26 

15.79 

18.17 

7.46 

6.17 

16.69 

18.87 

7.44 

6.26 

16.90 

19.19 

7.32 

6.74 

17.63 

19.11 

7.33 

6.93 

17.46 

19.38 

7.33 

6.88 

17.46 

20.60 

7.61 

6.60 

18.29 

21.64 

7.77 

7.12 

19.30 

23.68 

7.78 

7.28 

19.70 

23.66 

8.52 

7.78 

19.42 

24.89 

8.74 

7.82 

20.13 

25.01 

8.65 

7.72 

20.62 

26.21 

8.61 

7.68 

21.29 

26.84 

8.68 

7.69 

20.26 

28.45 

8.87 

7.60 

20.09 

28.77 

9.82 

7.09 

19.76 

29.84 

8.97 

7.09 

19.47 

29.28 

9.96 

7.17 

20.62 

81.82 

9.61 

7.32 

21.12 

38.70 

9.58 

7.78 

22.46 

83.89 

9.91 

8.16 

22.83 

85.19 

10.17 

8.92 

23.98 

^ 


821.87 
23.57 
25.04 
24.36 
26.86 
26.35 
24.68 
25.82 
28.39 
22.59 
23.81 
24.82 
26.89 
24.69 
26.31 
26.52 
24.86 
27.38 
29.37 
80.57 
33.42 
33.56 
33.57 
29.06 
27.32 
27.16 
26.86 
28.29 
28.50 
80.98 
80.93 
82.26 
32.86 


o  Subject  to  correction. 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBT,  1903. 
Tablb  19.—  Wealth  and  $chool  expenditure,  1880  and  1890, 


State  or  Territory. 

True  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property,  a 

schools  (excluding 
debt  paid). 

Expended  for 
public  8cho<^ 

on  each  $100 
of  true  valua- 
tion of  all  real 

and  personal 
property. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

United  States 

$48,642,000,000 

•64,829,040,611 

878.094,687 

1140,506,715 

Onus. 
17.9 

OaUt. 
21.7 

north  Atlantic  Divialon ... 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion .... 
South  Central  Division  .... 
Horth  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 

17,633,000,000 
8,769,000,000 
3,882,000,000 

16,186,000.000 
2,282,000,000 

21,485,491,864 
6.182,980,666 
6.198,280.488 

25,265,916,549 
6.811.422,099 

28,588,058 
5,180,492 
4,872.829 

85,285,685 
4,267.678 

48,028,492 
8,767,165 
10,678,680 
62,823.663 
10,213,815 

16.8 
18.6 
12.6 
21.8 
18.7 

22.4 
17.1 
17.2 
.24.9 
16.0 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

611.000,000 
36.^000,000 

sffj.  \m,  000 

2,(j'i;ijR«t3,ifOO 

4O!.IH»l.[!00 

77      .       00 

6,a<          00 
i,:k^   ■       00 

4,9.lJ,i"^i,('00 
l;^r;.LMxi,t500 

So7jKMI.(:00 

ri!MHMj,i4)0 

7I17.IKH1,(!00 

00 
00 
00 

rriM;j,i.K>.,jOO 
12i>j.ii>», ',*00 

902,000,000 
705,000,000 
428,000,000 
354.000,000 
382.000,000 
825,0t)0,000 
286,000.000 

489.184.128 

825.128.740 

265,667,828 

2.808.645,447 

804,162,852 

835.120,219 

8,576,701,991 

1.445, -285, 114 

6,190,746,550 

175,678,795 
1,085,473,048 
843,696,788 
862,818,070 
438,954,881 
584,148,999 
400,911,808 
852,409,449 
889,489,888 

1,172,232,818 
887,966,148 
622,778,604 
454.242,688 
495,801,697 

2,105,676,766 
465,147.422 

1,067,991 
665,889 
446,217 

4,968,900 
526,112 

1,408,876 
10,296,977 

1,878,465 

7,869,682 

207,281 
1,544,867 
488,667 
946,109 
707,658 
876,062 
824,629 
471.029 
114,895 

1,069,080 
744,180 
600,000 
830.705 
411.858 

1,030,000 
287,056 

1,827,658 

(»844,383 

711,072 

8.286.062 

884.966 

2,167,014 

17,548,880 

«3, 840, 190 

12,928,422 

276,000 
1,910,663 

905,777 
1,604.609 
1,198,493 

714,900 

460,936 
1,190,354 

516,583 

2,140,678 
1,626,241 

890.000 
1,109,676 

817, 110 
8,178,800 
1,016,776 

20.9 
16.6 
14.8 
18.9 
18.2 
18.1 
16.8 
14.4 
14.9 

15.2 
18.5 
19.9 
18.4 
20.2 
8.2 
10.1 
7.8 
9.6 

U.9 
10.6 
11.7 
23.5 
10.8 
12.5 
10.0 

27.1 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

26.0 
26.8 

Massachusetts 

29.6 

Rhode  Island 

17.6 

Connecticut 

25.8 

New  York 

20.5 

New  Jersey 

28.1 

Pennyifivanla 

20.9 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

16.7 

MArylftnd 

17.6 

District  of  Columbia . . . 
Virffbiia 

26.4 
18.6 

West  Virginia 

27.8 

North  Carolina 

12.2 

11.2 

Georgia 

14.0 

Florida 

18.8 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

18.8 

Tennessee 

17.2 

AlahiimA .,. 

14.8 

Mississippi 

24.4 

T^nlfiiAfi« , , .   . 

16.6 

Texas 

15.1 

Arkansas 

22.8 

Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  DivMon: 
Ohio 

8,238,000,000 
1,681,000,000 
8,210.000,000 
1,680,000,000 
1,139,000,000 
792,000,000 
1,721.000.000 
1.662.000,000 

\      118.000.000 

886.000,000 
760,000,000 

40,000.000 
54,000,000 

240,000,000 
49,000,000 
41.000,000 

114,000,000 

166,000,000 
29,000.000 
62.000.000 

154,000.000 
1.848,000.000 

3.961,382,384 
2.095,176,626 
6,066,751.719 
2,095,016,272 
1,833,30H,623 
1.691,851.927 
2,287,348,833 
2,897,902,946 
f      837,006,506 
t      425,141,299 
1,275.685,614 
1,799,848,501 

46rr.l.t\'J09 

16^,773,710 

l,14.V:ti!  .37 

231  ^-l^-97 

i8\  ^-^K  \m 

18ij,:i2:i.'-68 
20T,  ^\»-u  :.91 
761.1,  t.':i^.  726 
69ii.3Mt..  194 
2,6Ki,7aa,fi27 

7,166,968 
4,491,860 
7,014,092 
2,775,917 
2,177,023 
1.828,429 
4,484,043 
2,675,364 

}      246,000 

1,108,617 
1,818.337 

78,780 

28,606 

896,227 

28.973 

61,172 

182,194 

220,246 

38,411 

112,615 

807,081 

2,864.571 

1.0,602,238 
5.245,218 

11,646.126 
6,849,366 
3,801.212 
4,187.310 
6,382,953 
6,434,262 
f         626,949 
t      1,199,680 
3, 876, 332 

22.1 
26.7 
21.9 
17.6 
19.1 
16.8 
26.1 
17.1 

^    20.8 
2»  ft 

26.8 

Indiana 

nilnois 

26.0 
28.0 

Michigan 

25.5 

Wisconsin 

20.7 

Minnesota 

24.7 

Iowa 

27.9 

Missouri 

22.7 

North  Dakota 

f      18.6 

t      28.2 

26.5 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

4,972,967         23.9 

364,084         19.7 
226,000          5.8 
1,681,879        16.5 
86,000          5.9 
181.914  1      14.9 
394.686  1      11. A 

27.6 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

8.0 

Wyoming 

18.8 

Colorado 

14.7 

New  Mexico 

8.7 

Arizona 

9.6 

Utah 

11.8 

Nevada 

Idaho 

161.481 
169,020 
968.111 
806.979 
5,187,162 

14.1 
18.2 
18.2 
19.9 
21.8 

9.0 

8.1 

Washington 

12.6 

Oregon 

13.7 

Calffomia 

20.6 

a  From  United  States  census  reports. 


h  Includes  debt  paid,  if  any. 


«  Amount  of  revenue. 
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STATE   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS.  CHI 

Diagram  b.— Number  of  secondary  gtudenis  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 


iiiiilillilllliil 


In  pablic 

In  private 
high 

In  both 

Year. 

high 

classes  of 

schools. 

schools. 

schools. 

1871 

88.280 

1872. ..i.. 

56,640 

1873 

1874 

61.860 
68,580 

1875 

1878 

22,982 

73.740 

96.722 

1877 

24.925 

73,560 

96,486 

1878 

28,124 

78,620 

101,744 

1879 

27.168 

74,160 

101.328 

1880 

26,609 

75,840 

102,449 

1881 

96,594 

80,160 

U6,764 

1882-83... 

89,681 

88,920 

128,601 

1888-84... 

84,672 

95,280 

129.962 

1884-85... 

85,807 

97.020 

182,327 

1885-86... 

70,241 

86.400 

166.641 

1886-S7... 

80,004 

88.160 

168.164 

1887-88... 

116,009 

09,600 

185.609 

1888-89... 

125,542 

79.440 

204,962 

1889^... 

202,968 

94,981 

297,894 

188(M»1... 

211.596 

96.400 

809,996 

1891-92... 

289,566 

100,739 

840,295 

1892-98... 

254.028 

102,875 

866,39b 

1893-94... 

289,274 

118,645 

407,919 

1894-95... 

860,099 

118,847 

468,446 

1895-96... 

880,498 

106,654 

487,147 

1896-97... 

409.488 

107,688 

517,066 

1897-98... 

449,600 

105,225 

654,826 

1896-99... 

476,227 

103.888 

580,065 

1899-1900. 

519.251 

110,797 

630,048 

1900-1901. 

541,730 

106.221 

649.961 

1901-2.... 

650,611 

104.690 

665,801 

1902-3.... 

692,218 

101,847 

694,060 
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EDUCATION    REPORT,  1903. 


Diagram  6.- 


-Per  cent  of  )H)pulation  enroUed  ob  ttecotidary  gtudents  in  private  and  pMie 
secondary  9chool$far  a  series  of  years. 


2;.  iiiiiiiiiiillllii 

;; 

51 

\  ; 

ifi 

li 

lilt 

tiiii 

.325 
.900 
.675 
.650 
.625 
.800 
.77S 
.750 
.725 
.700 
.675 
.650 
.625 
,600 
.575 

.550 
.525 
.500 
A7S 
.450 
.425 
AOO 
.375 
.350 
.325 
.300 
.275 
.250 
.225 
J200 
^975 
^/50 
.925 
.900 
.075 
.050 

Year. 

Per  cent  in- 

TOUL 

11 

Public    '    PriVRtA 

high 
schools. 

high 
schools- 

7 

j 

1871 

0  09 

1872 

.120 
.187 
.146 
.167 
.164 
.160 
.166 
.152 
.151 
.156 
.166 
.174 
.178 
.150 
.142 
.116 
.130 
.152 
.164 
.165 
.154 
.174 
.172 
.151 
.161 
.146 
.140 
.147 
.140 
.133 
128 

/ 

^ 

S 

r 

1873 

1874 

1 

^ 

f 

1875. , 

1876. 
1877. 

0.051 
.054 
.059 
.056 
.068 
.071 
.074 
.063 
.063 
.122 
.186 
.194 
.205 
.824 
.881 
.369 
.883 
.425 
.509 
.539 
.574 
.618 
.642 
.687 
.701 
.701 

0.215 
.214 

i 

7 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882^83... 
1883-84... 
1884-«5... 
1885-«6... 
1886^... 
1887-«8... 
1888-«9... 
1889-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1892-93... 
189*-»4... 
1894-96... 
1895-96... 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-99... 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-2.... 

.214 
.206 
.204 
.227 
.240 
.287 
.286 
.272 
.278 
.810 
.885 
.476 
.485 
.624 
.687 
.699 
.681 
.690 
.725 
.763 
.782 
.884 
.841 
.884 
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STATE    SCHOOL    SYSTEMS.  CV 

Diagram  7.— Showing  number  of  college  students  each  year  since  1812, 


5 

no,ooo 

I 

7 

ioo,aao 

.....      7 

College 

9o,ooq 

isri,„,,. 

1875...... 

1S77...... 

187?5.„.., 

23, 39*^ 
SO,  SOU 

ai!,  lu? 

32,7^ 

F 

/ 

/ 

1 

80,000 

1^75...... 

1S!<0„„,. 

1887-^... 

1BW-9I.,. 
lgt91-92... 
1«»2-93... 
1893-94.., 
1894-95... 

isg^M.,. 

]il9e-97... 
ltt97-99, . . 
159'<-99.,. 
3i<9V^l&ClO. 
1900-1901. 

leoKa,,.. 

1902^.... 

38, '227 
39.018 
39, 15S 
39,7ti» 
41, 464 
42,  S7^ 
40,421 
41.737 

/ 

7(K000 

42,536 
4&,$49 
M,^J0 

71,611 
77.  4H? 

f 

.........  / 

60,000 

B7,113 
91,390 
33,363 
9U.906 
l(M/250 
10»,1B4 
114,130 

^fiOO 

7 

■     -           \/ 

40,000 

7 

30,000 

./. 

. 

v/ 

,/ 

X 

20,000 

i 
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Diagram  8. — Shotving  what  per  cent  of  the  total  pcpulaium  toas  enrolled  as  college  9tudent$ 

during  each  year  nnce  187 f. 
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^'f/% 

i 

/ 

n 

h'^n 

/ 
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School 
year. 

Per 
cent 

4i'ff% 

/ 
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1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882-88... 
1883-84... 
1884-86... 
1885-«6... 
1886-87... 
1887-88... 
1888-89... 
1889-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1892-93... 
1893-94... 
1894-96... 
1895-96... 
I89ft-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-09... 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-2.... 
1902-3.... 

0.069      . 
.074 

.076 
.074 
.072 
.071 
.079 
.078 
.078 
.078 
.074 
.075 
.076 
.070 
.071 
.071 
.075 
.068 
.093 
.102 
.108 
.114 
.119 
.128 
.122 
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.1*26 
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.186 
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Table  20.— Permanent  school  funds  and  school  lands. 


Permanent 

common 

school 

funds.  State 

and  local.a 

Productive  school 

Total 

value  of 

permanent 

funds  and 

productive 

lands. 

Unproductive  school 
lands. 

State  or  Territory. 

Acres  un- 
der lease. 

Estimated 

value  of 

same. 

Acres  not 
under 
lease. 

Estimated 

value  of 

same. 

1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

United  States 

$177,488,515 

North  Atlantic  Diyision 

21.584,702 
4.122,666 
45,218.100 
94,797.025 
11,771.028 

Sonth  Atlantic  DiTifion 

South  Central  Division 



North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

442,768 
(^) 
1,041,684 
4,670,648 

266,451 
2,804,629 
8,587.661 
4,281,971 

lew  Hampshire 

0 
0 

6 

$579,712 

$1,«21,896 

0 
0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York  (1900-1901) 

New  Jersey 

(0) 

(«) 

Pennsylvaiila 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
MiLrjliUitJ   ,....,- 

d860,000 

0 

0 

<t  850, 000 

0 

0 

Distric  t  of  Coloinbia 

VlfglJil& - 

0 

1,788.828 

«1, 000. 000 

m,159 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
1,788,828 

0 
0 

0 
0 

We«l  Viqilriiii.      

NDrth  Carol  J  rirt  ( Tt«l-2) . . . 
South  CArulinu 

0 

0 

194,169 

600,000 

$600,000 

Georgia 

2,816,027 
2,612,600 
2,185,818 
8.466,667 

<''    0 

FlotifJa  (1901-2) 

0 

794,678 

267,926 

822,406 

Boutb  C^nXtfa  DlTlflJon: 

Kentucky  (mi-2) 

IVaneHsae  * 

AlMbMrtA,        ,  ,  ,  ,          

"::::::::::::::""::: 

MiariHippI 

Loulsliitia 

• 

T«ias. 

88,664,996 
1,118,000 

11,848,600 

12,785,818 

46,400,806 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

Oklahoma. 

1.208,421 

iQdtKti  Territory 

North  Ceo tfalDl vision: 

Ohlo(l?0l-a)*.. 

ir,  irrn6 
ir       )69 

1           MS 

]           168 

11        m 

i          )46 

13       m 

1,  Jl>.429 

4ji79.l89 

^j.JiK^ii48 

618,777 

48,000 

f  1,251, 901 

0 

Indiana .  ^  ...„,. 

|]Unf>la„,..„.. 

1 

Michi^n 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6,118,008 
8,756,668 
15,180,796 

82,601 
82,198 
962,824 

Wi^coiMtn,., ,.... 

180,000 

Miane«(i(A 

6,428,018 

Iowa 

Missouri 

.    North  Dakota  (1901-2).... 
South  Dakota 

.................... 

i,i92,ii5 

1,989,268 
200,160 

1,476,688 

1,809,926 

1,720,000 

949,760 

*11,921,150 

6,000,000 

6001480 

2,500,000 
1,004,680 
8,440,000 
1,187,200 

16,000,589^ 
18,637,884 
8,601,128 

8,118,777 
1,062,580 
4,691,901 
1.187,200 

681,240 

1,840 

810,280 

1,000,000 

1,675,000 
2,477,440 

*  6, 812, 400 

5,000 

930,840 

Nebraska 

Kanms 

Western  Division: 
Montana.... 

1,600,000 
1.846,990 
8,850.000 
8,096,800 

Wyoniing  (1899-1900)  .... 
Colorado 

New  Mexico 

^i^sona 

Utah 

870,884 

1,701,869 

1,241,968 

«r  1,914, 182 

988,292 
8, 641, 200 

65,906 

96,860 

467,284 

2,026.818 

2,026,818 

Nevada 

Idaho 

67,684 
660,000 

575,840 
8,800,000 

1,817.808 
6,214,182 

942,416 

9,424,160 
8,400,000 

Waahingr^n 

OTegon 

Caluomia  (1901-2) 



1 

a  Including  unpaid  principal  due  on  contracts  for  purchase  of  school  lands. 

6  Some  local  funds;  amount  not  known. 

0  Riparian  lands;  amount  not  determined. 

d  Approximately. 

«  To  be  limited  to  $1,000,000  by  constitutional  amendment  of  1902. 

/  Half  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.  and  some  stock  of  the  Georgia  R.  R. 

g  Oyster  lands;  amount  not  known. 

k  Constitutional  minimum  price  $10  per  acre. 

<  In  1901-2. 

Ir  Value  at  last  report. 
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I. — VACATION   SCHOOLS. 
INTRODUCTORY — THE  CHILDREN   OF  THE  POOR  IN  OUR  GREAT  CITIES. 

In  order  to  understand  the  movement  foi-  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  in 
America,  it  is  necessar>'  to  understand  the  conditions  out  of  which  this  movement 
has  grown. 

Few  people,  perhaps,  have  fully  realized  how  artificial  child  life  has  become  in 
our  great  cities.    The  change  from  country  to  village,  from  village  to  city,  and 
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from  ctty  to  metropolis  has  been  so  gradnal  that,  like  the  frog  that  is  slowly  boiled 
alive  in  the  laboratory  exx)erimeHt,  we  hav«  not  realized  it.  Onr  cities  have  failed 
to  make  any  provision  for  the  play  of  children,  nor  have  they  striven  to  retain  for 
tbem  an  environment  of  nature. 

The  country  child  lived  with  the  trees,  flowers,  and  animals;  he  was  acted  upon 
by  all  ^  those  natural  forces  by  which  our  primitive  ancestors  were  surrounded 
and  to  which  irhe  brain  most  readily  responds.  He  could  hunt,  fish,  and  swim  in 
the  stremns  and  climb  the  trees.  There  was  al^rays  ample  sjiace,  if  there  was  not 
always  ample  time,  for  play. 

On  these  conditions  the  iieitgei?  t  has  laid  his  iron  liand.  The  village  had  its  trees 
and  lawns  and  its  open  lots  for  the  children  to  play,  but  in  the  city  the  dooryards 
of  the  village  had  disappeared.  The  entire  block  became  one  solid  square  of 
masonry,  bailt  even  wiQi  the  sidewalk.  Too  often  the  interior  of  the  block  was 
filled  with  tenements  or  factories,  until  not  even  a  blade  of  grass  remained.  The 
open-fipaoe  playground  of  the  village  was  sacrificed  to  this  same  demon  of  gain,  so 
that  there  was  a  section  in  New  YoA,  until  four  years  ago,  containing  500,000 
inhabitante  without  a  single  open  space  for  play. 

But  the  process  of  chimge  has  not  stopped  here.  The  price  of  land  has  made 
POTtt  high,  and  ikkw  families  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  two  or  three 
rooms.  These  rooms  have  been  made  small  in  order  that  a  maximiHU  of  rent  i)er 
floor  space  might  be  flecure<l.  There  was  no  longer  any  work  for  the  children 
to  do. 

When  amid  these  conditions  the  long  summer  vacation  came,  there  were  twelve 
weeks  in  which  there  was  no  place  for  the  children  of  the  poor  but  to  remain  in 
the  narrow  tenements  or  roam  the  streets.  Each  of  these  alternatives  was  almost 
unendurable.  The  homes  of  the  i)oor  in  cities  like  New  York  are  located  on  nar- 
row streets,  which  are  very  seldom  riiaded  by  trees;  the  hallways  are  narrow  and 
dark;  1^  rooms  are  insufficiently  lighted;  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  in 
one,  is  the  only  living  room  of  the  family.  The  chairs  are  apt  to  be  piled  with 
clothes  and  the  table  covered  with  the  remnants  of  the  previous  meal.  As  a 
family  does  not  usually  occupy  one  whole  flat,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  venti- 
late a  two  or  three  room  apartment  properly.  The  heat  is  reflected  up  from  the 
narrow  street  and  from  the  buildings  across  the  way  until  the  rooms  become 
unbearable  on  a  hot  day  and  the  children  can  not  remain  in  them. 

The  altemataveleft  the  child  is  the  street,  but  this  was  far  from  being  a  tempting 
alternative.  The  narrow  streets  become  like  ovens  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
enn,  which  beat  down  from  above  and  reflect  from  the  buildings  at  the  sides. 
Tliese  streets  can  not  be  kept  as  clean  as  in  better  neighborhoods  on  account  of  the 
volume  of  the  traffic  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  sweepers.  Each  gust  of 
wind  raises  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  analysis  proves  to  be  95  per  cent  horse  manure, 
to  flU  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  children.  This  results  in  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids  and  other  ey^  ccmiplications.  Analysis  also  shows  that  this  dust  nearly 
always  contains  the  germs  of  consumption,  and  the  susceptible  are  exposed  to  this 
further  peril.  Commissionef  Woodbury,  of  New  York,  found  as  high  a  number 
as  185,000  germa  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  air  of  some  slum  streets,  while  there 
were  only  8  or  10  geirms  per  cubic  centimeter  on  uiiper  Madison  avenue.  But 
iitkBTe  are  other  serious  ol^ecticms  to  slum  streets  s^  playgrounds,  filthy  streets 
make  filthy  children.  Where  there  is  stone  paving  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  children  to  run  upon  it.  They  are  always  interrupting  the  traffic.  In  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  east  side  in  New  York,  where  there  is  often  a  row  of  push 
carts  at  i^  curb  on  each  side,  there  has  been  very  little  open  space  of  which  the 
<;hildren  could  avail  themselves.  Even  if  a  free  space  can  be  found,  play  is  always 
dangerous,  as  ihe  diildren  are  always  liable  to  be  run  over  by  cars  or  recklessly 
driven  drays.    The  number  of  accidents  to  children  always  trebles  or  quadruples 
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the  week  after  school  closes.  But  even  if  the  street  game  were  not  dangerous,  it 
always  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  child^  His  game  is  always  being  interrupted  by 
the  traflBc  of  the  street;  so  he  comes  to  play  in  a  listless  way;  and  almost  any 
good  game  he  might  seek  to  play,  such  as  baseball,  is  against  the  law  and  renders 
him  liable  to  arrest. 

The  education  of  the  street  does  not  lead  to  a  love  of  the  beautiful  or  the  good, 
and  it  has  little  intellectual  value.  Physically  it  means  overstimulation  of 
nerves  and  dangers  from  heat  and  dust.  Intellectually  it  gives  a  certain  alert- 
ness and  cunning,  but  causes  distrust.  There  is  not  much  in  the  sight  of  x>assing 
trucks  and  push  carts  or  beer  wagons  that  can  have  a  high  intellectual  value  or 
exert  an  elevating  influence.  The  manners  of  the  street  are  derived  from  its  law 
of  success — to  push  yourself  forward  and  grab  the  thing  you  want.  Its  moral 
code  is,  "  They  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can.'* 

If  one  of  these  crowded  sections  in  which  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for 
the  children  be  visited  in  vacation  time,  scores  of  the  children  will  be  seen  sitting 
listlessly  on  the  steps  of  the  tenements  or  playing  half-hearted  games  on  the  streets. 
Many  will  be  seen  pitching  pennies,  or  at  games  of  cards,  or  playing  craps,  despite 
the  law.  The  sight  of  boys  stealing  fruit  is  not  infrequent.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  for  the  boys  of  a  neighborhood  to  organize  into  gangs  for  purposes  that 
are  not  always  good. 

The  writer  has  dealt  with  these  conditions  thus  fully  because  out  of  them  arises 
the  great  child  problem  of  city  life  which  all  the  Fecial  agencies  are  trj'ing  to 
solve.  It  is  this  condition  out  of  which  has  grown  all  of  our  vacation  work, 
including  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  fresh-air  work,  boys'  camps,  etc. 

DEVELOPME>'T  OF  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  large  meaning  of  the  words  *'  vacation  schools  "  would  include  all  schools 
carried  on  in  vacation  time,  but  as  the  words  are  generally  used  they  do  not  apply 
to  the  summer  schools  of  universities,  teachers'  institutes,  Chautauquan  circles,  etc. 
The  term  **  vacation  schools ''  is  also  often  used  to  apply  to  both  vacation  schools 
in  the  narrower  sense  and  playgrounds.  As  the  words  are  here  used  the  name 
refers  to  schools  for  children  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  class  rooms  of 
the  regular  schools  during  the  summer  vacation.  In  nearly  every  case  these 
schools  are  situated  in  the  most  densely  crowded  parts  of  our  larger  cities. 

The  vacation  school  was  the  first  feature  of  cur  summer  work  to  be  developed. 
The  conditions  being  such  as  I  have  described,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  work  was 
started  in  the  first  instance  in  nearly  every  case  by  philanthropic  societies.  The 
first  vacation  school  of  which  the  writer  can  find  any  record  was  started  i^  the 
old  First  Church  of  Boston  in  18C6.  The  work  was  begun  in  New  York  by  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  1894.  It  was  begun  in  Chicago 
in  1896;  in  Brooklyn,  Hartford,  and  Cleveland  in  1897.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Indianapolis,  and  many  others  started  these  schools  in  1898.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cities  the  work  was  carried  on  by  playground  or  vacation  school  societies 
which  were  formed  for  this  purpose;  in  others  it  wae  maintained  by  women's  clubs 
or  civic  clubs.  For  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  very  strong  tendency  for 
the  school  systems  of  the  various  cities  to  include  vacation  schools  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  work.  During  the  summer  of  1902  probably  in  one-half  or  one- third 
of  the  cities  which  had  vacation  schools  the  work  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and 'in  a  large  proportion  of  the  others  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  money  needed  for  carrying  on  these  schools  was  furnished  by  the 
school  boards.  The  public  school  buildings  were  used  in  nearly  every  case.  The 
first  vacation  school  to  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  a  school  system  was  in  Newark 
in  1886.  In  the  summer  of  1903  nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States  of  100,000 
inhabitants  maintained  vacation  schools.    The  writer  has  been  tmable  to  gather 
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definite  information  as  to  just  how  many  and  which  ones  of  the  smaller  cities  sup- 
port such  schools,  but  the  number  would  probably  exceed  200.  New  Orleans, 
which  begins  this  work  this  summer,  is  the  last  large  city  to  take  it  up. 

If  we  lock  for  the  cause  of  the  very  rapid  development  of  vacation  schools  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  I  think  we  shall  find  it  in  the  action  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  New  York  m  taking  over,  in  the  year  1888,  the  10  vacation  schools  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Superintendent  Stewart  was 
placed  in  charge  and  given  sufficient  funds  to  show  the  i)ossibiliti€S  of  the  move- 
ment. Superintendent  Stewart,  being  a  man  of  unusual  originality  and  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  the  movement,  made  such  a  success  of  the  work  that  all  the  leading 
papers  had  frequent  articles  about  it  and  public  interest  was  awakened  all  over  the 
country.  The  work  in  New  York  arising  from  a  graver  need  seems  to  be  flourish- 
ing more  vigorously  than  elsewhere.  In  the  summer  of  1901  there  were  over 
1,000  teachers  in  its  vacation  schools  and  playgroimds  and  nearly  $100,000  was 
expended.  During  the  summer  of  1903  New  York  maintained  58  vacation  schools, 
which  employed  1,400  teachers.  While  I  have  not  seen  any  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  vacation  schools  for  1903,  it  will  certainly  largely  exceed  $100,000,  and  in  the 
budget  for  1904  an  increase  of  $183,000  above  the  budget  for  1903  is  asked  for. 
There  is  now  a  special  superintendent  who  devotes  all  her  time  to  this  work  and 
the  evening  play  centers,  which  are  carried  on  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  just  how  far  this  work  is  to  spread  in  this  country, 
but  the  present  indications  are  that  every  city  in  the  North  of  15,000  to  20,000 
inhabitants  will  soon  have  vacation  schools  and  that  these  schools  will  also  exist 
in  many  villages  of  from  8,000  inhabitants  upward. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  movement  is  to  take  as  deep  root  abroad  as  ia 
America,  because  the  summer  vacation  is  so  much  shorter  there,  and  much  better 
provision  for  the  children  is  generally  found  in  the  parks,  municipal  playgrounds, 
school  playgrounds,  etc.  However,  a  vacation  school  was  started  by  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement  at  Tavistock  Place,  Eng- 
land, in  the  summer  of  1902.  The  experiment  was  a  great  success  and  is  to  be 
continued.  There  is  a  movement  to  start  vacation  schools  in  Amsterdam.  There 
seem  to  be  no  vacation  schools  in  Canada,  nor  can  the  writer  get  word  of  any 
being  started  in  Mexico  or  in  any  South  American  country,  though  there  is  a 
movement  to  start  such  schools  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  vacation  schools  have  been  experiment  stations,  and  there  has  been  little 
uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  past.  At  first  the  idea  was  simply 
to  keep  the  children  off  the  street  and  keep  them  occupied,  a  merely  negative  aim. 
It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  it  was  best  to 
do  something  worth  while.  As  soon  as  educators  came  to  consider  the  problem 
carefully  they  saw  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  keeping  the  children  off  the 
street  that  was  before  them,  but  that  they  also  had  the  problem  of  supplying  the 
children  with  something  that  would  take  the  place  of  those  old  duties  of  child- 
hood that  had  disappeared,  of  furnishing  manual  activities  and  problems  similar 
to  those  with  which  our  ancestors  had  had  to  deal,  and  of  restoring  to  the  child 
something  of  the  environment  of  nature  which  he  had  lost.  When  these  new 
ideals  came  to  be  perceived,  it  became  evident  that  it  was  not  the  children  of  the 
poor  alone  that  needed  vacation  schools,  but  they  were  as  necessary  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  as  for  the  children  of  the  needy,  for  the  children  of  the 
village  as  for  the  children  of  the  city,  unless  the  child  got  from  his  home  life  and 
surroundings  this  invaluable  acquaintance  with  work  and  nature. 

Many  experiments  have  been  tried  in  order  to  determine  what  is  most  valuable 
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for  vacation  echool  work.  Each  city  has  tried  its  own  exjwriments,  and  in  some, 
as  in  New  York,  there  was  at  one  time  a  different  cnrriciilum  in  each  school. 
However,  the  work  is  hecoming  more  uniform  every  year.  In  broad  ontHnes  it  is 
now  well  defined. 

Nearly  all  vacation  schools  have  manual  training  as  the  basis  of  their  work. 
This  is  supplemented  by  natnre  stndy,  story  telling,  music,  local  geography, 
history,  and  excursions. 

Manual  training. — With  manual  training  the  first  idea  of  the  beginners  of  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  an  occupation  which  should  keep  the  children 
busy  and  contented.  Since  then  three  other  well-defined  ideals  have  arisen. 
These  ideals  are  not  always  consciously  held,  but  the  educators  have  seen  that 
in  the  quarters  of  the  poor,  where  the  struggle  with  want  is  hard  and  bitter,  the 
mother  too  often  works  with  the  father  at  the  bench  or  in  the  factory,  and 
there  is  no  time  or  energy  left  to  teach  the  daughter  the  activities  of  the  home,  if 
such  a  habitation  can  be  said  to  be  a  home.  Then,  too,  the  parents  in  our  slums 
have  neariy  always  come  from  some  foreign  land  of  oppression,  where  the  refine- 
ments of  life  have  never  flourished.  They  scarcely  have  a  conception  of  the 
standards  of  living  of  our  American  i)eople.  Under  these  conditions  the  children 
must  reform  the  home,  and  instead  of  learning  the  household  arts  there,  as  chil- 
dren usually  do,  the  school  must  teach  the  arts  and  refinements  of  the  home  to 
the  children,  who,  reversing  the  traditionary  method,  must  teach  them  to  their 
I)arent8.  Led  by  a  knowledge  of  such  conditions  the  New  York  board,  and  the 
boards  of  education  in  most  cities,  have  taught  tn  the  vacation  schools  nearly  all 
the  activities  of  the  home.  These  have  included  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
■embroidery,  sweeping,  dusting,  scrubbing,  laundering,  cooking,  setting  table, 
waiting  on  table,  washing  dishes,  parlor  decorating,  bandaging  cuts  or  bruises, 
nursing  the  sick,  care  of  babies,  etc.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  an 
attempt  to  create  an  appreciatidh  for  the  neat,  clean,  orderly,  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  the  room  and  work  done.  Politeness  and  helpfulness  are  insisted  on. 
The  boys  have  been  taught  to  make  brackets,  wall  pockets,  and  other  things  which 
might  assist  in  making  the  house  attractive. 

The  first  motive  to  become  prominent  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  work 
for  boys  was  a  consid<'ration  of  the  disappearance  of  children's  chores  or  duties 
from  modem  life.  The  country  boy,  by  the  time  he  had  finished  the  district 
school,  has  learned  to  j^erform  all  the  activities  of  the  farm,  but  the  city  boy,  by 
the  time  he  has  finish tnl  grammar  school,  probably  has  not  learned  to  do  any 
'  work.  The  father's  work  is  often  at  too  great  a  distance  for  his  son  to  know 
much  about  it. 

Perceiving  these  deficiencies,  the  vacation  schools  are  tea<;hing  a  great  variety 
of  occuimtions  to  the  boys.  Of  these  the  most  common  are  whittling  and  car- 
pentry, but  wtx)d  carving,  Venetian  and  bent-iron  work,  weaving,  basketry,  chair 
caning,  and  cobbling  are  also  found  in  many  schools. 

The  third  ideal  is  a  more  purely  educational  one.  It  has  been  most  infiuential 
in  determining  the  method  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  work.  This  ideal  sees 
in  the  development  of  the  hand  and  its  activities  the  secret  of  the  development  of 
motor  areas  of  the  brain,  the  origin  of  speech,  and  all  the  higher  mental  activities. 
It  reasons  that  to  re\'ive  these  old  activities  in  something  like  the  order  in  which 
they  were  formerly  pursued  by  the  race  will  stimulate  and  develop  the  corre- 
sponding brain  cells  as  no  later  sui  erimposed  activities  can.  This  has  led  in  one 
or  two  cases,  as  at  Andover,  to  the  teacher  taking  the  boys  into  the  woods,  where 
they  built  their  own  houses,  constructed  their  beds,  made  fishhooks,  and  caught 
a  considerable  jmrt  of  their  Own  living. 

This  ideal  sees  in  doing  a  part  of  education  that  is  quite  as  important  as  know- 
ing, and  doubts  the  value  of  an  education  which  teaches  a  child  to  know  without 
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impelling  him  to  do.  It  seeks  to  teach  such  patience  and  accuracy  in  achievement 
as  life  will  require  of  the  man. 

This  ideal  demands  also  that  the  children  shall  not  sjiend  too  much  of  their  time 
on  set  tasks,  but  that  the  activities  shall  lay  hold  on  some  deep  interest  in  the 
child  and  be  an  expression  of  himself.  It  doubts  the  value  of  boys  8i)ending  much 
time  in  making  fancy  joints  and  sections,  but  sets  them  to  making  carts  and  boats 
and  such  things  as  the  boys  want  to  make.  It  sets  the  girls  to  making  dresses  or 
doll  clothes  instead  of  learning  a  dozen  different  stitches.  In  so  doing  it  hoi)es  to 
secure  interest,  prolonged  effort,  and  pride  in  the  work  when  it  is  done. 

The  constructive  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  in  designing 
in  many  schools,  as  in  New  York,  and  the  children  first  make  a  plan  of  the  basket 
or  cart  they  wish  to  construct  and  then  execute  it. 

Nature  study. — Nature  study  has  been  another  subject.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  awakening  of  interest  in  nature  study  of  late  years.  This  new  interest 
has  come,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  result  of  a  belief  in  the  moral  value  of  natural 
surroundings,  and  of  the  feeling  that  one  who  is  really  fond  of  nature  has  an 
element  of  nobility  in  his  character  which  will  tend  to  keep  him  from  doing  mean 
and  contemptible  things.  The  nature  work  in  the  vacation  schools  has  also  been 
influenced  perhaps  by  the  feeling  that  the  natural  place  for  a  child  in  the  summer 
time  was  the  country;  and  that  if  the  child  could  not  go  to  the  country,  the 
schools  must  bring  the  country  to  the  child. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  diversity  of  method  in  the  different  cities.  In 
New  York  there  is  a  special  department  of  nature  study  under  a  general  director. 
During  the  first  years  specimens  were  gathered  in  the  country  every  morning 
and  sent  by  express  to  the  schools,  where  they  were  made  the  subject  of  talks,  of 
lessons  in  drawing,  etc.  Now  nature  is  studied  from  window  boxes  that  are 
planted  by  the  children,  from  outdoor  gardens  when  these  are  available,  from 
aquaria,  which  are  furnished  by  the  New  York  Aquarium,  and  from  mounted 
specimens,  which  are  furnished  by  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  nature  study  has  been  conducted  in  New  York 
for  the  past  two  summers  by  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons.  A  tract  of  land  has  been 
secured  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Park  and  laid  out  into  garden  beds  4  feet  by  12. 
There  are  some  800  beds,  or  farms,  as  they  are  called,  this  summer.  Each  of  these 
small  farms  is  owned  for  the  season  by  some  small  farmer  boy  or  girl  who  plants 
some  seven  different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  it.  These  throve  last  year  and  were 
not  molested.  The  vegetables  that  had  not  been  used  were  pulled  up,  roots,  leaves, 
and  all,  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  sent  around  to  the  different  schools. 

In  P^vidence,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburg  the  children  have  cultivated  gardens 
of  their  own,  either  on  the  school  grounds  or  on  lots  near  by.  Pittsburg  has  a 
very  well-arranged  course  of  nature  study,  besides  planting  window  boxes  and 
having  gardens.  The  first  two  weeks  were  given  to  a  study  of  the  common  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  found  in  the  groceries  of  the  neighborhood.  The  third  week 
was  given  to  the  study  of  the  common  birds  from  the  cases  loaned  by  the  Carnegie 
Museum.  The  fourth  week  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  fifth  to  the  study  of  insects  from  the  Carnegie  Museum. 

Nature  study  in  the  school  curriculums  generally  means  a  study  of  flowers;  but 
it  sometimes  means  a  study  of  rocks,  trees,  birds,  animals,  and  insects. 

Chicago  has  made  nature  study  the  basis  of  all  the  work.  The  children  were 
taken  on  very  carefully  planned  excursions  one  day  a  week.  A  large  part  of  the 
work  for  the  remaining  four  days  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  things  seen 
and  the  study  of  the  things  brought  home. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  closer  correlation  with  the  city  -park  departments  can 
not  be  effected,  whereby  the  natural  objects  of  the  park  might  be  made  more  serv- 
iceable for  study.    If  the  park  departments  could  be  induced  to  devote  some  part 
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of  their  park  area  to  the  systematic  growing  of  wild  flowers  and  another  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  common  vegetables,  a  very  great  service  might  be  done  to  the  children. 
In  Germany  flowers  are  distributed  to  the  schools  from  the  parks  jnst  as  books 
are  now  distributed  from  our  public  libraries,  and  birds  and  animals  are  in  some 
cases  sent  around  from  the  museums.  In  order  to  have  nature  study  highly  suc- 
cessful in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  the  land  is  so  valuable,  some  such  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  with  the  park  department,  or  the  board  of  education  mu^ 
establish  gardens  of  its  own  and  send  around  flowers  and  plants  to  the  different 
schools  as  it  would  books. 

It  seems  to  me  a  question  worth  considering  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
each  school  and  playground,  in  order  to  cultivate  a  love  for  animals  and  promote 
nature  study,  to  maintain  a  small  and  very  accessible  zoological  garden. 

The  new  custom  of  museums  and  aquariums  of  loaning  specimens  and  living 
fish  to  schools,  which  seems  to  be  ccming  in  now,  is  an  exceedingly  hopeful  sign 
and  promise  of  progress  in  this  field. 

City  history  and  geography, — A  number  of  cities,  as  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Cambridge,  have  undertaken  to  familiarize  the  pupils  of  the  vacation  schools 
with  the  local  geography  and  history  of  the  city.  This  work  has  aimed  to  give 
the  children  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  city  and  its  environs  by  escia^ions 
to  all  the  principal  points  of  interest.  It  has  sought  to  interest  the  children  in 
the  city's  history  by  excursions  to  places  connected  with  its  past.  New  York  has 
a  general  director  and  six  special  teachers  of  this  work. 

Excursions, — Excursions  have  been  one  of  the  constant  features  of  the  vacation 
schools.  There  have  been  three  chief  purposes  in  the  excursions  carried  on — 
pleasure,  nature  study,  and  the  study  of  histcric  spots.  In  very  many  cases  the 
railrcads  and  street-car  companies  have  carried  the  children  free,  as  in  St.  Louis 
and  Pittsburg.  Generally  they  have  at  least  given  a  reduced  fare.  New  York, 
however,  has  generally  paid  full  price  for  transportation.  In  some  cities  the  chil- 
dren have  paid  for  their  excursion  themselves,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  the  exi)ense 
has  been  borne  by  the  school.  Pittsburg  provided  its  children  with  a  picnic 
dinner  as  well.  In  St.  Louis  a  practice  was  made  of  taking  parties  of  the  older 
boys  to  see  the  great  baseball  games  that  were  played  in  that  city.  Two  of  the 
most  ambitious  excursions  the  writer  has  seen  any  account  of  were  the  trip  of 
the  Chicago  children  by  whaleback  steamer  to  Milwaukee  and  back,  and  the  trip 
of  the  Philadelphia  children  to  Atlantic  City  for  a  day  on  the  beach. 

Story-telling. — Story-telling  has  been  a  feature  of  nearly  all  vacation  schools. 
Some  have  had  a  regular  period  set  aside  for  story-telling.  There  has  been  no 
outline  of  what  stories  should  be  told,  so  far  as  is  known,  but  the  children's  classic 
stories  have  generally  been  suggested. 

Story-telling  has  perhaps  been  even  more  popular  in  connection  with  playgrounds 
than  with  vacation  schools.  Pittsburg  has  had  this  very  good  arrangement.  The 
Carnegie  Library  has  furnished  a  librarian  to  take  charge  of  the  circulating  library 
kept  in  the  school.  This  librarian  has  given  a  certain  period  each  day  to  story- 
telling. Another  exceedingly  suggestive  arrangement  in  Pittsburg  was  the  placing 
out  of  a  number  of  home  libraries  in  the  homes  of  the  children  of  the  vacation 
schools. 

Music, — Music  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  idea  of  freedom  and  jollity 
that  one  is  surprised  that  it  has  received  so  little  attention  in  the  vacation  schools. 
The  only  place  where  it  has  been  given  prominence,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer,  is  Boston. 

Scholastic  work, — As  to  how  far  it  is  wise  to  teach  regular  school  studies  in 
vacation  time  may  be  a  question.  Newark  and  Denver  are  examples  of  cities 
where  this  has  been  largely  done.  In  Denver  the  work  has  been  e8i)ecially 
adapted  for  children  who  had  failed  of  promotion  or  who  wished  to  make  up  a 
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grade.  The  work  was  for  the  forenoon  only  and  there  was  no  home  work.  It 
seems  to  me  there  might  well  he  a  class  or  two  of  this  kind  in  each  of  the  great 
vacation  schools  of  a  city  like  New  York.  The  child  perhaps  wonld  not  need  to 
give  more  than  half  of  his  forenoon  to  this  work,  and  thus  would  avoid  the  dis- 
couragement of  being  left  behind  by  his  class.  It  might  be  a  question,  however, 
if  it  might  not  encourage  listless  work  during  the  term  if  the  child  knew  he  had 
a  chance  to  make  up  his  deficiencies  during  the  vacation. 

The  teachers  in  cur  vacation  schools  are  coming  to  be  a  regular  corps  at  fixed 
salaries,  holding  their  positions  from  year  to  year. 

The  discpline  in  the  vacation  schools  is  usually  very  lenient.  Freedom  of  move- 
ment and  freedom  of  conversation  are  allowed  within  limits.  This  gives  a  far 
greater  social  opportunity  to  the  child,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teacher  will 
stand  in  a  more  personal  relation  to  him  than  is  usual  in  the,  regular  school  work. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Regular  attendance  is  always  a  problem  for  the  summer  school.  The  child  is 
always  getting  opportunities  to  go  on  picnics  or  excursions  or  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
country.  All  of  these  things,  of  course,  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  his  attend- 
ance. It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  vacation  schools  to  secure  regular  attendance 
by  keeping  a  waiting  list  and  giving  the  place  of  any  child  who  is  absent  twice 
without  a  sufficient  excuse  to  a  waiting  child. 

SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  CULTURE. 

An  idea  which  has  been  influential  in  the  vacation  school  from  the  first  is  the 
idea  of  social  and  moral  culture.  The  vacation  school  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  semiphilanthropy,  and  as  such  it  has  been  expected  to  exercise  a  good  influ- 
ence over  the  children.  It  has  sought  to  do  this  by  keeping  the  children  away 
from  the  temptations  of  the  street  and  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  teachers. 
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II.    PLAYGROUNDS. 
GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  present  playground  movement  in  Amer- 
ica it  may  be  not  inappropriate  to  give  some  accoimt  of  the  status  of  play  in  the 
countries  in  which  this  movement  took  its  rise. 

Oerman  playgrounds, — As  Germany  has  been  the  source  of  most  pedagogic 
movements  of  the  last  century,  so  it  has  been  the  source  of  the  playground  move- 
ment as  well.  Our  present  system  started  in  the  sand  gardens  of  Berlin.  In 
Germany  there  has  betn  a  very  great  interest  in  play  of  late,  and  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  encourage  it.  Commissions  have  been  sent  to  England  to 
investigate  the  system  of  athletics  in  the  English  schools.  Special  inducements 
have  been  offered  to  English  cricket  and  f  cotball  teams  to  tour  Germany  and  play 
matches  in  the  different  cities.  Play  conferences  are  being  held  in  the  great 
cities  every  year,  and  thousands  of  teachers  are  being  taught  to  play  games  with 
the  children.  A  German  annual  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  pages.  Das  Jahr- 
buch  des  Volkundkinderspiel,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  play.    In 
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many  schools  there  is  a  regular  cnrricxilmn  of  games  for  each  grade.  There  is 
often  provision  for  regnlar  directed  play  during  the  school  intermissions.  In  sev- 
eral cities,  as  in  Munich,  there  is  a  law  requiring  that  each  school  shall  furnish  a 
certain  minimum  play  space  for  each  child  attending  the  school.  In  Munich  this 
is  25  square  feet  of  playground  for  each  child.  In  Berlin,  playgrounds  in  the 
parks  are  allotted  to  the  various  schools,  generally  three  schools  to  a  playground. 
Each  school  has  a  right  to  use  this  playgroimd  two  afternoons  a  week  after  school. 

Playfulness,  however,  does  not  seem  especially  characteristic  of  the  Gferman 
man  or  of  German  life.  The  present  movement  springs  rather  from  an  intellec- 
tual appreciation  of  its  value  than  from  an  outflowering  of  German  nature.  The 
German  nature  seems  better  expressed  in  its  gymnastics  and  its  military  sjrstem 
than  it  does  in  its  play.  There  is  no  great  G^erman  national  game  like  baseball 
or  football  or  cricket.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  there  is  no  great  organized 
game  of  any  kind. 

The  German  universities  make  almost  no  provision  for  athletics  or  games,  and 
there  are  no  baseball,  football,  or  rowing  contests  between  the  different  universities. 
Dueling  with  narrow  swords  seems  to  take  the  place  of  athletics  and  is  still  very 
prevalent.  The  universities,  instead  of  having  fraternities,  have  what  are  known 
as  corporations,  which  are  largely  dueling  societies.  The  writer  saw  some  20 
duels  in  one  forenoon  at  Heidelberg  last  summer.  The  only  athletic  game  which 
is  popular  is  tennis,  which  seems  to  be  much  more  popular  throughout  Gfermany 
than  it  is  with  us. 

The  first  German  playgrounds  to  attract  attention  in  this  country  were  the 
sand  gardens.  These  are  playgrounds  for  small  children.  They  are  often  situated 
in  the  parks,  but  may  also  be  located  in  any  other  available  space.  A  load  or  two 
of  yellow  sand  from  some  neighboring  sand  bank  is  deposited  in  an  open  space 
and  benches  are  placed  around  it.  In  some  cases  the  sand  is  placed  in  raised  trays 
so  the  children  can  stand  around  and  play  with  it;  in  others  there  is  merely  a  heap 
of  sand  on  the  ground.  The  sand  is  changed  frequently  for  sanitary  reasons. 
There  is  no  one  in  charge.  These  gardens  are  an  interesting  sight  any  afternoon 
in  summer.  One  sees  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  children  there,  and  the  benches 
filled  with  mothers  or  nujse  girls  who  are  sewing,  knitting,  reading,  or  watching 
the  children,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  seems  to  be  quite  as  good  a  recreation  for 
the  parents  as  for  the  children,  and  it  must  give  them  a  better  knowledge  of  child- 
hood. 

These  sand  gardens  often  occur  in  connection  with  playgrounds  for  larger  chil- 
dren in  open  spaces  in  the  cities. 

In  Berlin  there  is  a  playground  of  40  acres  that  is  intended  solely  for  the 
small  children.  It  is  situated  in  Treptom  park  and  is  a  broad,  level  mea<low,  sur- 
rounded by  four  concentric  rows  of  cottonwood  trees.  Between  the  trees  are 
benches  for  the  jmrents  or  for  the  children  when  tired.  This  playground  on  a 
pleasant  day  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered;  its  whole  expanse  covered  with  playing 
children  in  bright  dresses,  with  toy  balloons  and  kites,  nurses  with  baby  carriages, 
and  parents  out  for  a  picnic  with  the  children.  Everyone  seems  h^py,  and  the 
play^ounds  beneath  the  trees  give  relief  if  the  open  becomes  too  hot. 

Nearly  all  German  cities  have  athletic  fields  for  tennis  and  football,  similar  to 
such  grounds  in  our  own  cities. 

One  olthe  most  interesting  playgrounds  in  Germany  is  what  maybe  called  the 
concert-garden  playground.  It  is  for  the  children  of  parents  who  are  attending 
the  concert.  As  everyone  knows,  concerts  and  beer  are  two  constant  factors  in 
all  German  cities.  In  every  city  of  any  considerable  size  there  will  probably  be 
a  dozen  or  more  military  concerts  being  given  every  afternoon  in  summer.  At 
these  concerts  there  are  always  beer  and  wine  to  be  had  as  well  as  very  excellent 
lunches  served  at  moderate  cost.    If  one  goes  from  one  concert  garden  to  another 
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on  a  snpMner  afternoon,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
women  of  the  city  are  present.  They  do  not  drink  excessively  as  a  mle,  hnt  eit  at 
the  tables  under  the  trees,  sew  or  knit  or  talk  while  they  drink  in  the  mnsic  along 
with  the  beer.  They  are  qnite  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  children,  because  there 
are  playgrounds  provided  for  them  in  almost  every  case.  These  playgrounds  are 
generally  located  under  the  trees  and  equipped  with  gymnastic  apparatus,  swings, 
seesaws,  maypoles,  merry-go-rounds,  etc.  Sometimes  there  are  artificial  hiHs  for 
the  children  to  ride  down  in  their  carts.  These  concert  playgrounds  occur  at  the 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  parks  of  the  cities. 

Many  of  the  large  beer  gardens  also  have  playgrounds. 

A  great  many  playgrounds  that  might  be  called  cooperative  playgrounds  are 
now  being  laid  out  in  Germany.  They  are  grotmdsTisually  of  3  or  4  acres  in  size, 
have  a  bicycle  track  around  the  outside  and  tennis  grounds  in  the  center.  They 
are  flooded  for  skating  in  winter.  Each  person  is  charged  a  certain  fee  for  the 
use  of  the  grounds. 

There  are  also  a  few  playgrounds  in  Germany  under  regular  play  leaders,  whose 
qualifications  are  fixed  by  law. 

French  plmjgronnds. — France  has  never  manifested  much  interest  in  play. 
The  games  played  by  the  children  are  mostly  of  a  trivial  nature.  There  ajjpears 
to  be  no  literature  on  the  subject.  ^ 

Playgrmvnda  of  England, — England  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  home  of  athletics. 
For  every  American  that  plays  baseball  there  are  jyrobably  10  Englishmen  who 
play  cricket  or  football.  There  is  a  universal  interest  in  sport.  Every  gentle- 
man plays  some  game  or  games  as  a  thing  of  course. 

English  laborers  get  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
always  find  their  way  to  the  cricket  or  football  field.  Most  of  the  villages  and 
towns  seem  to  own  their  own  cricket  and  football  fields  as  much  as  they  do  their 
townhaH.  The  acquiring  of  skill  ih  play  is  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  English 
gentleman,  consequently  we  are  not  surprised  that  play  is  comijulsory  in  the 
English  * '  public  school. ' '  ^ 

Even  the  board  schools  of  London  are  surjnisingly  well  furnished  with  play- 
grounds. In  the  more  crowded  sections  there  are  root, playgrounds,  but  most  of 
the  schools  that  I  visited,  even  in  densely  crowded  sections  where  the  land  must 
have  been  very  valuable,  were  surrounded  by  grounds  of  considerable  size.  One 
school  near  the  Bank  of  England  must  have  had  nearly  an  acre  of  playground. 
These  yards  are  covered  with  cinders  or  gravel,  and  are  open  to  the  children  from 
the  time  of  closing  of  school  until  dark  every  day.  There  is  no  one  in  charge  but 
the  janitor,  except  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  teachers  leads  them  to  coach  their 
pupils..  Many  of  the  teachers  make  a  practice  of  taking  their  pupils  to  the  park 
grounds  to  play  cricket  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks.  At  certain  reasons 
each  teacher  of  the  upper  grades  takes  his  class  once  a  week  to  the  city  swimming 
baths  for  a  Jesson  in  swimming.  There  are  a  great  many  cricket  and  football 
fields  in  the  parks  of  London,  and  schools  can  usually  get  a  license  to  use  a  ground 
two  or  three  times  a  week  at  least.  An  exceedingly  interesting  exi)edient  of  cer- 
tain London  schools,  which  are  not  able  to  own  a  iilayground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school,  is  to*secure  an  out-of-town  playground  and  then  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  tram  companies  to  carry  l>oys  for  a  reduced  fare  on  half  holidays. 

An  of  the  great  "public  schools"  of  England  have  magnificent  playgrounds. 
They  are  many  acres  in  extent  and  perfecrtly  kept.  Even  Westminster,  located 
as  it  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  has  a 
playground  10  or  12  acres  in  extent  which  must  be  worth  nearly  as  many  million 
dollars  as  there  are  acres. 

As  everyone  knows,  cricket  and  football  are  compulsory  in  the  English  public 
schools,  and  every  boy  must  play  whether  he  cares  to  or  not.     There  are  always 
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professional  coaches  on  the  field.  Cricket  has  many  good  points,  but  as  it  often 
takes  several  days  to  play  a  game  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  well  suited  to  the  American 
temperament  cr  will  ever  beccmo  popular  here.  These  games  have  great  value 
in  the  training  of  character  and  Eccial  graces.  The  training  which  these  boys  get 
from  their  play  is  probably  almost  as  valuable  as  that  which  they  get  from  their 
studies. 

The  characteristic  thing  about  the  sports  at  the  English  universities  is  that 
nearly  everyone  plays,  and  generally  devotes  mcst  of  his  afternoon  to  sport.  An 
English  gentleman  would  feel  almost  as  much  insulted  if  he  were  asked  if  he 
played  cricket  cs  he  would  if  he  were  asked  if  he  could  read  and  write. 

Characteristic  of'  the  English  system  is  compulsory  athletic3  and  the  common 
participation  of  the  teachers  in  the  games  of  the  pupils.  This  gives  a  very  great 
opportunity  for  character  training  through  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher 
and  puts  the  teacher  and  scholar  in  the  most  intimate  and  kindly  relation  with 
each  other. 

Playgrounds  of  Scotland. — The  first  municipal  playgrounds  of  the  world,  in 
the  modem  sense,  were  probably  those  of  Glasgow.  This  very  progressive  city 
now  has  twelve  or  fifteen  such  playgrounds,  equipped  with  swings,  seesaws,  may- 
poles, and  some  gymnastic  apparatus.  There  is  a  care  taker  or  janitor  in  charge. 
The  writer  understood  that  there  were  also  some  school  playgrounds  open  and 
in  charge  of  the  teachers  this  summer.  He  saw  the  grounds  open  and  full  of 
children,  but  never  any  teachers  in  charge. 

Scotland  is  the  home  of  golf  and  curling,  and  just  now  the  old  game  of  bowls 
is  very  popular. 

Playgrounds  of  America. — If  one  were  to  compare  the  playgrounds  of  America 
with  those  of  England  ho  would  notice  in  America  the  absence  of  the  cori)oration 
playground  for  adults,  which  is  apt  to  be  a  feature  of  English  towns.  In  the 
American  high  schools  and  universities  noticeable  differences  from  the  English  are 
the  comparative  absence  of  the  professional  coach  and  the  greater  specialization 
in  8x>ort.  Everyone  plays  in  the  English  school.  In  the  American  not  one-tenth 
of  the  students  are  members  cf  any  regular  team.  Those  who  do  play  are  com- 
pelled to  give  so  much  time  and  training  to  it  that  it  becomes  more  like  work  than 
play.  The  country  and  *illage  schools  cf  America  are  very  poorly  provided  with 
playgrounds,  and  the  importance  of  play  is  not  generally  realized.  It  is  a  very 
grave  consideration  that  we  as  a  people  have  no  healthy,  vigorous  game  in  which 
all  take  part,  such  as  the  English  have  in  football  and  cricket,  for,  if  we  are  to 
get  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  more  half  holidays,  what  are  our  people  going  to  do 
with  their  leisure?  If  more  leisure  is  to  mean  more  beer  and  debauchery,  we  had 
better  not  have  the  leisure. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

When  one  sees  the  plans  of  our  cities  of  forty  years  ago  it  is  quitfe  evident  that 
play  had  not  been  considered.  Although  the  play  cf  children  is  as  natural  as  the 
songs  of  birds,  our  Puritan  ancestors  regarded  it  almost  as  a  sin.  Life  was  to 
them  altogether  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  frittered  away  on  activities  which  seemed  to 
bring  no  return .  So,  too,  there  was  not  then  the  same  need  there  is  now.  In  early 
years,  when  industries  were  le? s  specialized,  there  was  also  much  work  for  the  chil- 
dren to  do,  which  furnished  an  outlet  for  the  motor  impulses  of  childhood.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  not  the  same  as  play.  No  other  activity  has  the  same  power  to  awaken 
and  stimulate  the  intelligence  and  emotional  life  of  the  child  that  play  has.  Still 
it  did  give  an  opportunity  for  effort  and  was  some  relief  for  overcharged  nerve  cells. 
As  time  went  on  and  the  father  ceased  to  be  an  independent  owner  and  producer, 
the  activities  of  the  children  disapjieared  and  the  city  children  were  left  without 
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■work.  The  growth  of  these  cities  had  left  them  without  playgronnds,  and  now  in 
vacation  time  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  bnt  mischief. 

There  is  to-day  an  effort  to  replan  onr  cities  so  as  to  make  provision  for  play. 
The  playgromids  are  at  present  absurdly  inadequate,  but  the  movement  is  so  vig- 
orous that  we  may  hope  for  much  improvement  in  the  near  future.  In  order  to 
secure  sufl5cient  play  space  for  the  children  somewhere,  from  every  fifth  to  every 
fifteenth  block  should  be  left  vacant,  according  to  the  density  of  ttie  i)opulation. 
If  there  were  a  playground  in  every  fifth  block  in  lower  New  York  there  would 
still  be  more  than  a  thousand  children  for  each  acre  of  playground.  Some  time, 
perhaps,  wo  shall  have  a  law  setting  a  minimum  playground  sx>ace  for  each  child 
which  no  city  would  be  allowed  to  disregard.  The  provision  can  not  be  adequate 
until  playgrounds  are  located  in  each  ward  as  regularly  as  the  schools.  This 
minimum  limit  should  not  be  less  than  1  acre  to  every  5,000  children,  and  1  acre 
to  every  thousand  children  would  scarcely  be  adequate.  This  must,  I  think,  be 
obvious  to  all.  Yet,  when  we  consider  actual  conditions,  we  find  that  in  some  of 
our  cities  there  has  not  been  an  acre  of  playground  to  a  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren. In  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  there  have  been  more  than  200,000  chil- 
dren with  no  playground  but  the  streets. 

The  small  cities  and  villages  have  been  quite  as  remiss  as  the  larger  cities.  In 
very  few  indeed  has  there  teen  a  regular  playground  belonging  to  the  corporation. 
The  need  of  the  small  cities  is  not  so  great,  but  neither  would  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding playgrounds  be  comparable  with  the  cost  in  a  great  city  where  land  is 
sometimes  worth  nearly  a  million  dollars  an  acre.  However,  as  the  public  comes 
to  realize  more  fully  this  need,  the  extra  expense  would  be  largely  met  by  the 
increase  in  value  of  real  estate  due  to  greater  opportunities  given  the  children  and 
the  increased  light  and  air  received  by  surrounding  buildings. 

We  may  not  expect  the  realization  of  these  conditions  at  once,  but  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  play  and  its  function  in  the  development  of  the  race  is 
sure  to  bear  fruit  in  the  action  of  municipalities  and  in  .the  gifts  of  the  philan- 
thropic. New  York  now  sets  aside  $300,000  a  year  for  purchasing  sites  for  play- 
grotmds.  It  would  probably  cost  $100,000,000  to  purchase  the  ground  to  furnish 
the  600,000  children  in  New  York  with  the  four  or  five  hundreds  of  acres  for  play- 
grounds which  they  need.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  New  York  some  three  hun- 
dred years  to  provide  herself  with  playgrounds,  supposing  the  population  not  to 
increase  and  the  land  values  to  remain  permanent.  However,  the  securing  of  this 
$300,000  was  a  great  \4ctory  for  New  York  and  wo  may  hope  that  it  is  seed  sown 
in  good  soil.  In  the  solution  of  this  playground  problem  lies  very  largely  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  great  problems  of  city  life,  that  of  providing  decent  condi- 
tions for  the  young.  The  providing  of  better  conditions  for  the  children  w^ould 
tend  also  to  increase  the  size  of  families  among  the  more  intelligent  classes — a 
consummation  greatly  to  be  wished. 

All  students  of  play  are  agreed  in  dividing  the  play  life  of  the  child  into  three 
periods,  the  first  period,  from  birth  to  5  or  6  years  of  age,  being  given  mostly  to 
imitation  and  dramatic  plays;  the  second  period,  from  5  or  0  to  13  or  13,  being 
given  largely  to  competitive  games,  such  as  **  I  spy,"  etc.;  and  the  third  period, 
from  12  or  13  on  being  given  to  cooperative  games,  such  as  baseball,  and  so  on. 
This  threefold  play  life  requires  a  similar  provision  in  playgrounds. 

In  the  houses  of  the  well  to  do,  the  child  under  5  may  play  in  the  play  room 
or  nursery.  In  the  country  and  suburban  districts  they  may  play  in  the  yards  of 
the  houses,  but  in  the  crowded  tenements  of  the  city's  poor  there  is  no  place  for 
play.  These  children  can  not  go  far  f rem  home  with-safety.  They  are  never  safe 
by  themselves  on  the  streets.  If  Ihcy  are  to  have  a  safe  playground  it  must  be  in 
the  center  of  the  blcck.  Several  fcuch  blocks  with  interior  playgrounds,  with  a 
kindergartner  in  charge,  have  already  been  built  by  model-dwelling  associations 
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of  one  kind  or  another.  The  chief  diiRcnlty  seems  to  be  the  proriding  for  the 
clotheslines  which  at  present  make  the  interior  of  most  crowded  blocks  so  ngly. 
This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  four  different  ways:  By  i^oTiding  facilities  for 
drying  clothes  on  the  roof,  by  putting  reels  on  the  back  porches,  by  furnishing  a 
laundry  room  and  drier  in  the  basement,  and  by  building  a  separate  laimdry  for 
each  block.  If  this  can  be  done  and  interior  tenements ,  factories ,  and  stables ,  along 
with  x)artition  fences  are  banished,  the  interior  of  each  block  might  well  contain  a 
small  park,  a  playground,  and,  in  the  quarters  of  the  yery  poor,  perhaps  a  day 
n  orsery .  In  this  way  even  the  poorest  might  have  something  of  beauty  and  nature 
near  them  and  at  least  one  spot  in  their  environment  that  did  not  suggest  the  bit- 
ter struggle  for  subsistence.  It  would  give  a  common  ground  for  neighbors  to 
meet,  such  as  their  narrow  quarters  do  not  furnish,  and  would  give  a  safe  place 
for  the  children  to  play. 

The  block  playground  already  spoken  of  will  jirovide  for  the  children  from  5  to 
13.  For  the  older  children  athletic  ^elds  are  necessary.  Our  large  cities  ore  doing 
much  to  supply  this  need  at  present. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 
PARK   Pf^AYG ROUNDS. 

For  many  years  our  American  cities  have  made  some  i)rovi8ion  tor  play.  The 
municipal  playground  as  now  understood  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  last  few 
years,  but  the  jmrk  playground  or  athletic  field  is  much  older.  Washington  Park, 
Chicago,  which  was  opened  in  187G,  contained  CO  acres  of  baseball,  football,  and 
tennis  fields.    Lincoln  Park  has  10  acres  of  ball  field  and  3  acres  of  tennis. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  50  acres  of  playground  in  the  east  park  and  60  acres 
in  the  west  park.  The  parade  grounds  in  Brooklyn  contain  40  acres,  which  are 
used  as  a  baseball  field.  Boston  has  nearly  2O0  acres  of  such  playgrounds.  There 
are  a  great  many  smaller  playgrounds  in  the  smaller  imrks  of  these  and  other 
cities,  but  these  are  all  playgrounds  for  men  or  large  boys.  A  license  is  gener- 
ally necessary  in  order  to  play  in  them,  or,  if  not^  they  are  apt  to  be  so  crowded 
as  to  make  jjlay  very  diflficult  and  often  dangerous.     The  play  is  not  directed. 

MUNICIPAL  PLAyOROUNDS. 

Municipal  playgrounds,  as  they  are  coming  to  be  understood,  are  quite  different 
from  these  athletic  fields  in  the  parks.  These  playgrounds  are  intended  for  chil- 
dren under  15  and  are  often  parks  by  themselves.  They  are  usually  surrounded 
by  a  separate  fence  and  contain  gymnastic  apparatus,  swings,  sand,  etc.  In 
each  of  the  new  playgrounds  in  New  York,  which  were  oi>oned  in  seven  of  the 
small  parks  in  1903,  there  are  g>Tnnasts  and  kindergartners  in  charge.  While 
the  play  does  not  receive  the  close  supervision  and  direction  that  it  dm^s  in  the 
scho<jl  playgrounds,  it  is  still  in  a  measure  directed  i)lay,  Chicago  has  had  five 
or  FIX  such  grounds  and  ten  new  ones  were  to  be  opened  this  summer.  Sev- 
eral of  our  smaller  cities  have  one  or  more.  They  are  sometimes  called  model 
playgrounds,  but  this  name,  I  judge,  must  soon  cease  to  be  used.  In  the  general 
l)lan  each  of  there  playgrounds  is  surrounded  by  a  running  track.  It  contains 
a  jfood  outdoor  gymnasium,  a  basket-ball  court,  swings,  seesaws,  and  some  oi>en 
spare  for  general  play.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  bath  house.  The  playgrounds  for 
girls  and  boys  are  separate. 

Probably  the  man  who  has  been  most  influential  hi  securing  playgrounds  for 
New  York  is  Jacob  Riis.  Mr.  Riis,  as  a  police  reporter,  saw  the  conditions  as  they 
existed  and  stirred  up  the  people  to  sympathize  with  tlie  children.  In  Mayor 
Hewitt's  administration  in  1887,  a  law  was  passed  that  allowed  New  York  to  si)end 
Sl,000,0f)0  a  year  in  acquiring  small  parks,  with  the  understanding  that  there  was 
to  be  a  playground  in  each  jmrk.     However,  nothing  was  done  until  1895,  when  a 
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law  was  passed  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  Edtes  for  two  small  parks  within 
three  years.  These  sites  having  been  purchased  and  the  houses  demolished  the 
grounds  were  left  a  heap  of  unsightly  ruins  interspersed  with  the  half-filled  cellars 
of  the  former  houses.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  1899,  when  permission  was 
given  to  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League  to  level  off  this  ground  and  improve  it 
for  a  playground.  This  league  has  been  of  great  service  in  securing  playgrounds 
for  the  city.  It  vras  founded  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Zanoff ,  who  came 
to  New  York  in  1898,  after  starting  the  work  in  Philadelphia,  but  Mr.  Chrrles  B. 
Stover  was  elected  its  first  president,  a  position  which  he  has  held  ever  since. 
The  league  is  a  group  of  earnest  and  public-spirited  men  and  women,  consisting 
largely  of  social  workers.  Mr.  Stover  has  been  quite  unwearied  in  raising  money 
and  in  seeing  city  officials  to  secure  the  needed  legislation  to  carry  on  this  work. 
The  league  has  raised  several  thousand  dollars  each  year  to  equip  and  maintain 
its  playgrounds  at  Hudson  Bank  and  Seward  Park.  Mr.  Stover  is  now  suj^ervising 
the  laying  out  of  the  playgrounds  for  Park  Commissioner  Willcox,  who  is  doing 
so  much  to  provide  facilities  for  play  to  the  New  York  children. 

The  new  municixml  playground  in  Seward  Park  is  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Stover 
and  Mr.  Willcox.  It  is  probably  the  best  municipal  playground  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  playground  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  Each  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  iron  fence  and  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  The  girls'  playground  con- 
tains swings  for  older  children  and  swings  for  babies,  sand  bins,  a  kindergarten 
tent,  etc.  It  is  to  bo  shaded  by  trees.  Three  teachers  are  in  charge.  The  boys' 
playground  contains  a  running  track,  a  large  outdoor  gymnasium,  a  basket-ball 
court,  permanently  laid  out,  and  May  poles.  A  large  public  bath  houee  with  some 
2,000  lockers  stands  just  outside.  Band  concerts  are  given  every  Friday  evening, 
and  the  plan  is  that  athletic  contests  shall  be  held  there  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
There  is  room  for  some  7,000  spectators  around  the  boys'  playground.  The 
entire  park  contains  about  3  acres  and  has  cost  the  city  $2,500,000.  There  are  two 
or  three  thousands  of  children  on  the  ground  most  of  the  time  when  school  is  not 
in  session.  At  7  o'clock  there  are  probably  six  or  seven  thousand  children  present. 
This  park  has  already  become  one  of  the  greatest  civic  and  social  centers  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Stover  says  it  is  to  be  the  forum  of  the  East  Side— and  it  seems  quite 
likely,  for  the  loggia  of  the  bath  house  will  furnish  a  good  platform  for  a  public 
BX>eaker,  who  never  need  lack  for  an  audience  in  this  locality.  A  new  public 
school,  some  six  or  seven  stories  in  height,  containing  seats  for  4,500  children, 
is  to  be  built  at  the  north  of  this  park.  Perhaps  a  municipal  court  will  bo  erected 
at  the  northeast  and  probably  a  Carnegie  library  on  the  east.  The  Educational 
Alliance,  with  its  thousands  of  constituents,  already  stands  on  the  southeast 
comer;  so  the  park  is  sure  to  be  nearly  surrounded  by  public  buildings.  Such 
will  probably  be  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  other  rmall  park  playgrounds.  They 
are  sure  to  become  civic  and  social  centers.  When  we  consider  that  the  most  of 
these  thousands  of  children  who  are  in  the  playground  would  be  on  the  streets  if 
they  were  not  there  and  that  hundreds  of  the^e  young  men  would  otherwise  be 
in  the  saloons,  it  is  evident  what  a  great  influence  for  good  such  a  playground 
may  be  in  the  community. 

THE  SCHVAB  PLAYCkOUND. 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  by  a  private  individual  to 
provide  playgrounds  for  children  is  the  playground  at  Richmond  Park,  St  at  en 
Island.  Mr.  Schwab,  the  former  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
himself  without  children,  has  resolved  to  give  the  children  of  New  Y'ork  a  good 
time.  To  this  end  he  purchased  65  acres  of  land  on  one  of  the  Staten  Island 
beaches,  and  has  had  hundreds  of  men  at  work  leveling  cff  grounds,  filling  in 
depressions,  building  bath  houses,  and,  in  general,  fitting  the  sjxjt  for  a  great  play- 
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ground.  In  order  to  get  the  children  there,  Mr.  Schwab  has  built  a  steel  vessel, 
called  the  Happy  Day,  ^vhich  has  the  capacity  to  carry  3,000  children,  though 
only  1 ,000  are  to  be  carried.  In  this  way  the  children  of  each  of  the  schools  and 
playgrounds  of  the  city,  and,  finally,  the  S3ttlement  and  mission  children,  are  to 
be  taken  out  on  picnics  for  the  day.  They  will  be  carried  to  the  beach,  where 
they  will  be  supplied  with  batliing  suits,  furnished  with  an  equipment  for  every 
kind  of  a  game,  and  given  rides  on  swings,  seesaws,  and  merry-go-ronnds.  At 
noon  they  will  be  provided  with  a  free  dinner. 

At  the  back  of  the  playground  there  is  a  model  farm,  into  the  mysteries  of 
which  the  children  are  to  bo  initiated.  In  the  afternoon  they  vnll  be  taken  back  to 
the  city,  all  without  any  expense  to  themselves.  Mr.  Schwab  calculates  the  cost 
to  himself  of  maintaining  this  playground  at  $1,000  a  day  or  $1  ix?r  child.  This 
will  mean  an  expenditure  of  about  $100,000  a  summer,  cr  5  per  cent  interest  on 
$2,000,000.  When  this  is  added  to  the  original  cost  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  grad- 
ing, erecting  buildings,  and  the  ship,  etj. ,  it  will  mean  an  outlay  of  not  much  less 
than  $4,000,000  to  Mr.  Schwab.  This  playground  was  to  have  been  in  operation 
this  summer,  but  the  construction  strike  tied  up  the  work  at  the  grounds  and  on 
the  ship,  so  this  was  imi>ossible. 

BCHOOL.  PLAYGROUNDS. 

The  movements  for  school  playground  have  been  £o  intimately  connected  with 
the  movement  for  vacation  schools  that  the  one  account  might  almost  servo  for 
both.  Certain  Boston  ladies  visiting  in  Germany  were  impressed  with  the  value 
of  the  sand  gardens  of  Berlin.  Their  account  of  the  work  there  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sand  garden  in  connection  with  the  Children's  Mission  on  Parmeter 
street,  Boston.  Thio  first  sand  garden  was  started  in  1886.  From  this  simple 
beginning  has  grown  the  present  movement,  which  is  now  so  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  and  activities.  The  work  was  soon  taken  up  in  other  cities.  Generally 
the  playground  consisted  of  a  comer  of  the  school  yard.  The  equipment  was  a 
load  of  sand.  A  kindergartner  contributed  her  services  and  only  small  children 
were  admitted.  There  were  also  playgrounds  that  were  carried  on  by  philan- 
thropists or  by  philanthropic  societies.  The  playgrounds  and  vacation  schools 
have  always  been  under  the  same  management. 

In  speaking  of  the  educational  playground  of  to-day  as  a  playground  we  are 
giving  the  word  a  very  wide  significance.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  ground  in 
the  playgrounds  of  the  New  York  schools  at  least,  and  too  often  there  is  very  little 
play.  The  playground  includes  a  library  in  most  cities,  and  there  is  also  more  or 
less  industrial  work.  There  are  regular  classes  and  drills  in  gymnastics,  the  same 
as  there  would  be  in  a  gymnasium.  In  speaking  of  the  work  in  the  playgrounds 
I  shall  speak  mostly  of  New  York,  because  the  problem  of  New  York  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  American  city,  and  the  work  is  correspondingly  more 
varied  and  extensive. 

Varieties  of  school  playgrounds. 

School  yards.— There  have  been  six  sorts  of  playgrounds  so  called  in  the  New 
York  system.  One  of  these  is  the  school  playground  proper.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  basement  of  the  Echool  building  itself.  Many  of  these  schools 
have  playgrounds  on  tlie  roof  also,  but  as  these  are  not  covered  they  have  been 
too  hot  to  use  during  the  day.  According  to  the  now  law  every  school  building 
in  New  York  must  have  a  playground,  and  if  an  exterior  playground  can  not  be 
provided,  a  roof  playgitmnd  must  bo  furnished.  The  cost  of  land  is  so  great  in 
the  crowded  parts  of  New  York  that  the  cost  of  the  site  is  generally  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  building,  although  the  buildings  themselves  are  magnificent. 
Under  the  circumstances  perhaps  the  city  could  not  be  expected  to  incur  the 
additional  expense  of  securing  external  playgrounds,  unless  they  be  made  several 
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stories  high,  but  it  may  be  urged  in  their  favor,  that  it  is  generally  impossible  to- 
secure  sufficient  lighting  and  protect  the  school  from  the  noise  and  annoyance  of 
other  activities  that  are  carried  on  near  at  hand  without  having  some  open  space 
around  the  school.  Our  magnificent  new  schools  are  built  in  the  form  of  the^ 
letter  H  as  a  rule.  They  run  directly  across  the  block  and  get  all  of  their  lighting- 
f  rom  the  interior  of  the  H .  The  open  spaces  between  the  legs  are  used  as  exterior 
playgrounds.  The  yards  are  covered  with  cement.  Even  in  the  best  new  schools- 
this  space  is  very  inadequate  and  can  not  ba  used  for  any  organized  game  except, 
basket  ball.  In  the  past,  until  the  organizing  of  the  playground  movement,  the^ 
playgrounds  were  scarcely  used  at  all  except  during  the  fire  drills,  so  it  is  na 
wonder  that  they  were  inadequate.  As  these  school  playgrounds  are  used  in 
summer  they  furnish  fairly  adequate  space  for  the  kindergarten  children,  and  for 
the  children  from  6  to  14.  But  there  is  no  provision  for  the  older  children  except 
as  they  do  class  or  team  work  in  gymnastics  or  basket  ball. 

Evening  play  centers. — A  second  department  of  the  playground  work  is  the 
evening  play  center.  This  is  practically  a  social  settlement  without  residents^ 
In  New  York,  these  have  usually  been  carried  on  every  evening  of  the  year  except - 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  session  has  been  from  7  to  10,  and  no  children  under- 
12  or  14  have  been  admitted.  They  have  had  libraries  and  quiet  game  rooms,, 
clubs  and  classes  in  gymnastics,  and  literary  and  debating  clubs. 

There  has  been  one  large  room  where  the  children  could  come  in  from  the- 
streets  and  play  crokinole,  checkers,  authors,  etc.    As  these  rooms  have  always . 
been  located  on  the  street  level,  they  have  been  very  accessible.    There  are  to  be- 
20  evening  play  centers  open  in  New  York  City  during  the  coming  year.    In  the 
more  crowded  sections,  there  will  also  be  a  study  room  in  each  of  these. 

Roof  playgrounds. — A  third  department  of  the  work  in  New  York  has  been  the-- 
roof  playgrounds,  or  evening  roof  gardens.    These  were  begun  in  1902.    These  - 
playgrounds  are  located  on  the  roofs  of  certain  large  public  schools.    They  are 
inclosed  with  a  wall  covered  with  a  heavy  wire  screen  and  lighted  by  electricity 
at  night.    They  nearly  always  receive  a  cool  breeze  on  account  of  their  altitude,., 
and  are  a  great  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  streets.    These  roofs  are  open  from 
7  until  10  every  week  night  and  a  good  band  is  provi<2ed.    The  parents  and  chil- 
dren under  14  are  admitted.    There  are  seats  around  the  outside  for  the  parents, . 
and  the  children  dance  around  the  band  in  the  center  when  the  music  strikes  up. 
These  roof  gardens  are  generally  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  on  hot  nights, 
and  the  doors  have  to  be  closed  to  prevent  a  jam.    The  one  with  which  the  writer 
is  the  best  acquainted,  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  2,000  each  night. 
There  are  three  or  four  teachers  in  charge  of  each  of  these,  who  maintain  order 
and  organize  the  dances.    They  are  obliged  to  give  their  directions  through  the 
megaphone  because  of  the  noise.    The  school  board  pays  the  band  $150  a  week,, 
the  principal  $24,  and  the  assistants  $15  each,  making  a  total  cost  to  the  city  of 
over  $200  a  week.    While  this  expense  seems  large,  yet,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  is  only  10  cents  per  week  to  remove  a  child  from  the  heat,  temptations- 
and  dangers  of  the  street  and  give  him  happiness  and  a  love  for  music,  all  wilt 
probably  feel  that  the  expense  is  justified.    Ten  such  roof  gardens  were  main- 
tained last  summer. 

Outdoor  gymnasia  and  playgrounds. — A  fourth  form  of  playground  is  the  out- 
door playground.  This  generally  consists  of  a  vacant  lot  which  is  rented,  or  a  . 
park  playground  which  is  secured,  equipped  with  gymnastic  apparatus  and  pro- 
vided with  attendants.  In  connection  with  an  outdoor  gy«nasium  with  its  basket 
ball  court,  there  is  usually  a  kindergarten  tent  and  a  sand  bin  for  the  small  chil- 
dren, with  a  kindergartner  in  charge.  These  playgrounds  in  New  York  are  not . 
large  enough  to  play  baseball,  though  some  of  those  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are^.. 
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Recreation  piers. — A  fifth  form  of  playground  is  the  recreation  pier,  of  which 
there  are  7  in  New  York.  These  recreation  piers  consiBt  of  the  second  story  of 
an  ordinary  pier.  They  are  from  400  to  700  feet  long  and  project  into  the  rivers 
surrounding  the  city.  Their  fluttering  flags  and  gay  decorations  enable  them  to 
be  recognized  at  a  glance.  They  are  delightful  places  in  summer  because  they  are 
nearly  always  swept  by  cool  breezes  from  the  harbor,  and,  as  they  are  open  at  the 
sides,  they  afford  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  pageant  of  the  river  with  its  endless 
bustle  of  ferries,  tugs,  schooners,  barges,  yachts,  and  ocean  liners;  a  sight  which 
is  always  interesting  and  instructive.  These  piers  are  adjacent  to  thickly  crowded 
sections  and  when  the  heat  drives  the  mothers  from  the  tenements,  and  the  chil- 
dren from  the  streets,  both  flock  to  the  pier.  Then  the  kindergarten  rings  are 
formed  out  near  the  end,  and  all  goes  on  merrily. 

These  pier  kindergartens  are  very  valuable  object  lessons  to  parents  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  children.  The  mothers  often  crowd  up  around  the  kindergar- 
tens until  they  have  to  be  forced  back  by  the  pier  attendants,  and  many  mothers 
have  been  heard  to  say  they  did  not  see  how  the  kindergartners  made  the  children 
mind  without  striking  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  much  gentleness  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  home  has  sprung  from  the  gentleness  of  the  kindergartners  on  the 
pier.  Medicated  milk  may  be  bought  for  the  babies  at  a  penny  a  glass  and  there 
is  often  a  dispensary  for  the  sick  children. 

In  the  evening  there  is  music  for  everybody,  and  there  are  often  six  or  seven 
thousands  of  people  present. 

Swimming  hatha. — The  swimming  bath  is  a  sixth  form  of  the  playgrounds 
which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  board  of  education.  In  previous  years,  these 
have  had  a  general  director  and  some  50  teachers  of  swimming.  Several  thousands 
of  children  have  been  taught  to  swim  each  year.  At  present  this  work  is  under 
the  dei)artment  of  docks. 

Playground  session. 

The  playgrounds  in  most  cities  are  open  from  8  or  0  in  the  morning  to  5  or  5.30 
in  the  afternoon.  In  New  York  the  vacation  schools  are  open  in  the  morning 
from  9  to  12  and  the  playgrounds  in  the  afternoon  from  1  to  5.30.  The  play- 
grounds, however,  begin  earlier  in  the  season  and  continue  longer  than  the  vaca- 
tion schools.  This  year  the  playgrounds  were  opened  on  the  15th  of  June  and 
maintained  after  school  from  3  to  6  until  the  schools  closed  on  the  Ist  of  July.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  ihe  school  playgrounds  should  be  closed  to  the  children  at 
any  time  in  the  crowded  sections.  The  London  playgrounds  are  open  until  dark 
every  day  without  anyone  in  charge  but  the  janitor,  and  no  damage  seems  to  be 
done.  Their  problem  is  simpler  than  ours,  but  our  difficulties  are  surely  not 
nnsurmountable. 

Attendance. 

Probably  three-fourths  of  the  children  reached  by  the  school  board  playgrounds 
are  at  the  schools  themselves.  Four  thousand  nine  hundred  children  entered  one 
of  these  New  York  playgrounds  in  half  a  day  by  school  register.  When  the  play- 
grounds were  first  opened  in  most  cities,  such  crowds  of  children  came  that  there 
was  no  room  for  play,  and  the  whole  playground  became  one  surging  mass  of 
children,  who  shouted  and  pushed  and  made  the  place  a  pandemonium.  After  a 
few  days  the  playgrounds  were  closed  at  a  certain  time,  and  no  more  children  were 
allowed  to  enter,  but  even  when  the  numbers  were  smallest  this  space  was  inade- 
quate for  vigorous  play.  There  were  often  enough  children  waiting  at  the  door 
at  the  opening  time  in  New  York  to  fill  the  playground  to  overflowing.  During 
the  first  two  or  three  years  there  was  often  trouble  from  gangs  that  came  in  from 
the  street.  For  this  reason  one  or  two  policemen  were  kept  on  the  groxmds  all 
of  the  time. 
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Teaching  children  to  piety. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  worse  place  for  play  in  the  world  than  the  lower 
east  side  of  New  York  was  ten  years  ago.  For  this  reason  when  the  playgrounds 
were  opened  in  1898  the  children  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  play.  They  would 
sit  around  liBtleasly  until  a  game  was  organized  for  them,  and  generally  the  game 
broke  up  as  soon  as  the  teacher  dropped  out.  The  larger  children  paid  little 
attention  to  the  rights  of  the  smaller  children,  and  they  crowded  and  pushed  to 
get  things  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  streets.  This  has  been  changed. 
The  larger  children  have  learned  to  take  their  turns  along  with  the  smaller  ones 
in  the  use  of  any  coveted  piece  of  apparatus  or  privilege.  The  children  have 
learned  to  play  and  to  play  far  more  gently  than  was  their  wont  when  their  only 
playground  was  the  street. 

ACTITITIES   OF  THE  PLAYGROUNDS. 

The  school  playground  is  a  kindergarten  for  older  children.  Like  the  kinder- 
garten, ncTt  an  its  activiities  are  play.  In  the  smaller  cities  there  has  been  little 
specialization  of  playground  activities,  but  in  New  York  there  are  four  depart- 
ments of  the  work  with  four  classes  of  teachers,  each  having  a  different  kind  of  a 
fioense.  These  departments  are  tSie  kindergarten,  the  library,  industrial  work, 
and  gymnastics. 

The  kindergarten, — The  playground  kindergarten  is  much  the  same  as  any 
other  kindergarten,  and  only  trained  kindergartners  are  employed.  Thwe  are  the 
usual  kindei^arten  games  and  songs.  For  industrial  work  they  have  ysk-per  fold- 
ing, weaving,  and  raffia  work.  The  chief  annoyances  of  the  playground  kinder- 
gartner  arise  from  the  free  play  period.  While  the  games  and  industrial  work 
are  going  on  the  kindergartner  has  only  the  regular  problems  to  deal  with,  except 
that  the  numbers  are  very  much  greater  (there  are  sometimes  three  or  fourrin^, 
one  inside  the  other,  and  three  or  four  hundred  children  going  around  together), 
but  when  the  free-play  period  comes  there  is  apt  to  be  trouble.  In  New  York  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  give  out  toys  to  the  children  in  this  period.  The  childreai 
were  not  well  known,  their  names  were  not  usually  taken,  and  stealing  became 
v«ery  easy.  The  child  of  &ve  who  received  a  toy  to  play  with  often  did  not  under- 
fitand  that  the  toy  was  merely  loaned  to  him,  and  had  very  little  conception  of  the 
moral  obliquity  involved  in  taking  what  he  wanted,  whosoever's  naoney  may  have 
bought  it.  Consequently  the  toys  melted  away  like  snow  before  the  summer's 
sun,  and  soon  the  kindergarten  was  in  need  of  a  new  supply.  Even  if  the  toys 
were  not  stolen,  it  was  always  difficult  to  keep  a  child  with  a  wheelbarrow  or  a 
chine  hoop  in  his  own  proper  area;  and  when  he  ran  in  front  of  a  large  boy  who 
was  playing  puU-a-way,  the  consequences  were  often  disastrous  to  both.  This 
was  also  a  peculiarly  good  time  for  loading  the  sand  into  the  wheelbarrows  and 
dumping  it  down  the  drains  or  about  the  yard. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  sand  is  a  problem  of  which  the  smaller  cities  do 
not  seeoi  to  have  yet  realized  the  magnitude.  In  New  York  the  sand  has  usually 
been  brought  from  the  seashore.  It  is  tue  and  white  and  costs  about  $7  a  load, 
^(^vered.  It  would  not  soil  a  white  dress  the  first  day,  but  this  sand  is  costly^ 
and  it  seeans  very  wasteful  to  throw  it  away  in  a  few  days  for  clean  new  sand. 
The  first  year  the  sand  was  not  c^ianged  at  all;  it  was  placed  in  large  bins  50  or  20 
feet  long  l^  about  half  as  vride.  Often  there  were  100  children  to  be  seen  digging 
or  building  cities  in  one  of  these  larger  bins,  and  they  always  seemed  perfectly 
happy;  but  after  they  had  brought  in  pieces  of  watermelon  and  bread  and  butter 
and  mixed  them  with  the  sand,  and  had  come  in  on  one  or  two  rainy  days  with 
their  feet  covered  with  the  filth  of  the  streets,  and  the  fleas  had  made  it  their  home, 
the  odor  of  the  sand  bin  was  not  always  pleasant,  and  it  was  far  from  being  a 
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delight  to  the  sanitary  inspector.  Since  the  first  two  years  we  have  used  small 
sand  trays  about  4  feet  square,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  sit  around  the 
edge  rather  than  in  the  tray.    The  sand  is  changed  every  week. 

The  love  of  digging  in  the  earth  is  one  of  the  deepest  pleasures  of  children. 

The  little  mothers  and  fathers  who  bring  babies  to  the  playground  are  usually 
admitted  to  the  kindergarten  section,  and  often  seem  as  fond  of  the  kindergarten 
games  as  the  small  children,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  an  older  girl  would  often  bor- 
row a  baby  in  order  to  get  into  the  kindergarten.  There  is  generally  some  indus- 
trial work  provided  for  these  older  children  if  they  are  unable  to  take  jjart  in  the 
games. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  exercised  the  New  York  kindergartners  is  whether 
the  children  should  be  allowed  to  play  **  street  games''  in  the  kindergarten. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  street  games,  and  this  question  can  not  be 
answered  offhand.  Some  teachers  have  suggested  that  the  street  games  should 
be  played  so  that  they  might  be  reformed.  The  children  might  be  taught  to  play 
them  gently,  and  the  bad  element  might  be  eliminated  from  some  of  the  rhymes. 
It  is  interesting  to  study  the  variations  which  the  children  introduce  into  the  kin- 
dergarten songs  when  they  play  the  games  on  the  street. 

The  library, — The  library  and  quiet-game  problem  has  not  been  well  worked 
out  anywhere.  Much  the  most  satisfactory  work  that  the  writer  has  seen  any 
account  of  has  been  done  in  Pittsburg,  where  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  effected 
by  librarians  sent  around  by  the  Carnegie  Library. 

The  summer  vacation  is  the  time  for  general  reading  and  the  forming  of  liter- 
ary tastes,  such  as  the  remainder  of  the  year  very  likely  gives  no  time  for.  It 
seems  very  important  that  the  child's  vacation  should  not  be  si)ent  apart  from 
books,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  our  great  cities.  The  books  are  too  far 
away  from  the  children  and  too  difficult  of  access.  One  of  the  best  things  the 
playgrounds  have  done  has  been  to  bring  a  library  to  every  playground,  and  put 
children  in  communication  with  good  literature. 

In  New  York  the  library  has  occupied  one  of  the  class  rooms,  which  has  been 
used  for  quiet  games  as  well.  There  have  been  one  or  two  papers,  a  few  young 
people's  magazines,  and  usually  from  50  to  100  books,  which,  however,  the  chil- 
dren were  not  allowed  to  take  home.  This  was  a  great  inconvenience,  as  the 
child  could  not  be  sure  of  getting  the  same  book  again  the  next  day  to  continue 
his  story.  When  the  children  were  allowed  to  take  the  books  home,  there  was 
trouble  in  recovering  them.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  seems 
to  me  to  be  either  the  erection  by  the  school  boards  of  a  small  building  in  con- 
nection with  each  schonl  to  be  used  as  a  branch  of  the  public  library,  with  a  regu- 
lar corps  of  librarians  in  charge  for  the  year,  or  the  equipping  of  certain  rooms 
of  the  school  building  itself  for  this  puriK)se.  I  do  not  see  how  this  great  need 
can  be  met  in  any  other  way;  and  the  education  derived  from  wide  reading  is 
almost  equal  in  value  for  the  child  to  that  derived  from  the  school  itself. 

The  position  of  a  playground  librarian  is  one  of  groat  porssibilities.  but  it  is  also 
a  very  difficult  one  to  fill.  First  of  all ,  she  must  keep  order  and  maintain  such  a 
state  of  quietness  as  will  enable  the  studious  to  read  or  htudy  undisturbed.  If 
^sheis  to  keep  her  library  free  from  criticism,  she  must  see  that  the  children  pre- 
serve a  proi)er  de<^orum  in  the  room,  ask  politely  for  things,  etc.  Secondly,  she 
must  keep  track  of  all  her  books  and  games,  and  see  that  the  proper  books  and 
games  go  to  the  proper  children,  and  that  the  children  are  in  a  fit  state  of  clean- 
liness to  receive  them.  She  must  see  that  the  games  returned  are  complete  and 
no  dominoes  or  checkers  are  missing.  Thirdly,  she  must  know  her  library  so  well 
as  to  be  able  to  suggest  books  to  children  and  to  interest  children  in  good  reading 
by  telling  them  what  the  story  is  about.  She  must  know  how  to  play  all  the 
games,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  the  children  how  to  play  them,  or  else  many  will 
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not  learn.  Fourthly,  she  must  know  how  to  tell  the  great  folk  tales  and  classic 
children's  stories  well,  so  as  to  interest  the  children  in  good  literature.  A  certain 
portion  of  each  day  should  be  given  to  such  narration.  Obviously  all  these  things 
are  tasks  that  require  a  high  degree  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  and  can  not 
be  expected  of  many  who  come  into  the  system  for  six  or  seven  weeks  during  the 
summer  vacation.  The  day  schools  also  are  impeded  in  their  work  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  children  in  securing  proper  books,  as  supplementary  to  their  regular 
work.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  now  receiving  in  their  rooms  small  collections 
of  books  from  the  public  libraries,  and  are  becoming  personally  responsible  for 
giving  these  out  to  the  children.  The  problem  would  be  much  simpler  for  the 
school  and  the  playground  if  there  were  a  special  room  or  building  devoted  to 
library  purposes  and  a  trained  librarian  in  charge  for  the  year.  This  would  have 
a  great  influence  in  making  the  school  the  social  center  of  the  neighborhood, 
which  could  not  help  being  good  for  the  school.  The  work  has  been  so  successful 
in  Pittsburg  because  it  has  been  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian  from  the  Carnegie 
Library. 

Industrial  work, — Industrial  work  has  been  a  feature  of  most  playground  sys- 
tems for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  It  has  arisen  largely  from  the  need  of  the 
little  mothers  who  come  with  babies,  or  from  the  need  of  the  older  girls.  It  has 
consisted  of  sewing  and  basket  weaving,  though  in  some  cases  there  has  even  been 
cooking  for  girls  and  carpentry  for  boys.  This  has  been  organized  in  the  belief 
that  this  so-called  work  would  be  real  play  for  the  children,  and  such  I  believe  it 
is.  There  are  few  sorts  of  play  that  are  more  interesting  to  children  than  con« 
structive  play. 

Qymnastics  and  games. — A  fourth  department  of  playground  activity  is  that  of 
gymnastics,  athletics,  and  play,  all  of  which  come  under  the  head  of  gymnastics 
in  New  York  at  present. 

In  athletics  not  much  can  be  attempted  in  a  school  basement  or  a  40-foot  exte- 
rior court;  but  relay  races,  potato  races,  and  high  jumi)S  are  organized.  The 
most  popular  games  for  the  girls  in  the  New  York  playgrounds  are  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  ring  rope,  circle  ball,  cat  and  mouse,  and  three  deep.  The  most  pop- 
ular games  for  boys  are  three  deep,  circle-catch  ball,  battle  ball,  tag,  and  bas- 
ket ball.  Most  of  the  newer "  games  are  importations  from  Germany.  Among 
these,  three  deep  or  drei  mann  hoch  is  the  most  popular.  It  is  a  game  requiring 
great  alertness  and  agility.  The  children  are  formed  into  two  concentric  circles, 
so  that  each  child  in  the  inner  ring  stands  in  front  of  a  child  in  the  outer  ring. 
There  are  also  a  runner  and  a  chaser.  The  i-unner  darts  around  the  ring  and 
stops  either  before  or  behind  some  child  in  the  circle,  thus  making  the  line  three 
deep.  If  the  chaser  can  touch  the  runner  before  he  does  this,  or  the  third  child 
in  the  line  before  he  runs  away,  the  child  touched  must  be  chaser  and  the  former 
pursuer  becomes  the  runner.  When  the  runner  does  not  run  too  far  before  stop- 
ping the  game  is  very  exciting. 

The  swing  and  seecaw,  of  course,  are  very  jwpular  with  the  small  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Each  playground  in  New  Y'ork  is  equipped  with  a  good  gymnasium.  In  many 
of  the  smaller  cities  the  gymnastic  apparatus  found  in  the  playgrounds  is  home- 
made. In  gymnastics  there  are  regular  calisthenic,  wand,  Indian  club,  and 
dumb-bell  drills.  There  is  class  work  on  the  heavy  apparatus,  and  the  girls  are 
taught  the  two-step  and  schottische  as  well,  in  most  playgrounds.  Every  play- 
ground where  83  much  gymnastic  work  is  carried  on  needs  shower  baths.  All 
of  the  playgrounds  of  St.  Louis  are  provided  in  this  way,  and  many  of  those  of 
Chicago.  In  New  York  in  past  years  there  has  been  only  one  public  school  pro- 
vided with  shower  baths;  but  an  order  was  given  in  February  for  the  equipping 
of  nine  more  in  a  similar  manner,  and  I  suppose  every  school,  the  playgroxmd 
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of  which  is  used,  will  soon  be  thus  provided.  This  is  something  which  cleanli- 
ness, comfort,  and  health  alike  demand.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  sense  of 
fatigne  is  mainly  dne  to  the  waste  of  mnscnlar  action  that  is  thrown  into  the 
blood.  This  wast^  is  ordinarily  thrown  ont  upon  the  skin  by  the  sweat  glands. 
If  it  is  not  washed  away,  it  may  be  reabsorbed,  thns  poisoning  the  whole  system. 

Some  may  and  do  question  how  far  it  is  legitimate  topnt  gymnastics  in  place  of 
play.  It  is  something  easy  to  overdo;  bnt,  within  limitn,  gymnastics  are  real  play 
for  the  children.  Play  also  gives  an  opjMjrtnnity  for  personal  inspection  and 
setting  np. 

The  starting  and  maintaining  of  tonmaments  between  the  different  playgrounds 
give  an  added  interest  to  the  regular  work,  and  have  a  g^at  influence  in  keeping 
up  a  school  spirit.  Pittsburg  has  taken  the  lead  by  building  an  arena  where  these 
games  and  contests  could  take  place.  I  believe  such  an  arena  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  every  large  city.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  incentive  to  every  sort 
of  athletic  and  gymnastic  practice,  and  would  seem  to  give  the  city's  sanction  to 
a  good  physique.  The  cont<»sts  in  New  York  have  heretofore  been  held  in  Crotona 
Park;  but  this  is  rather  distant  for  most  of  the  children.  Mr.  Stover  hopes  that 
the  playground  in  Seward  Park  will  be  used  in  this  way,  and  it  is  certainly  much 
better  than  anything  we  have  had  before. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PLAYGROUNDS. 

A  number  of  problems  that  occur  in  every  playground  will  be  treated  under  this 
head,  and  also  a  superficial  glance  at  social  and  moral  conditions  in  the  playground 
will  be  given. 

Cleanliness. — One  of  the  things  which  claim  the  attention  of  every  playground 
worker  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  children.  Of  course  no  very  high  standard  can  be 
exacted.  The  child  who  comes  clean  in  the  morning  will  not  be  clean  after  he 
has  played  basket  ball  for  an  hour.  But  there  are  some  children  who  come  so 
dirty  when  left  to  themselves  that  other  children  (especially  true  of  girls)  do  not 
want  to  associate  or  play  with  them.  Their  appearance  is  a  disfigurement  to  the 
playground  and  a  bad  example  to  the  other  children.  A  child,  who  will  behave 
very  resi)ectably  when  he  himself  is  clean,  will  tend  to  live  up  to  a  very  different 
standard  when  he  is  filthy.  Of  course,  dirty  children  can  not  be  allowed  to  take 
books  from  the  library,  or  play  many  of  the  games,  or  do  industrial  work,  so  it 
follows  that  some  standard  of  cleanliness  must  be  insisted  on.  This  does  not 
extend  to  excluding  children  with  bare  feet,  in  my  opinion,  though  this  has  been 
done.  In  jjeneral,  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  by  putting  in  as  monitors  and 
leaders  only  those  children  who  are  clean,  and  let  the  other  children  know  why 
these  children  were  selected.  In  drills  some  teachers  give  a  military  inspection  of 
the  line  and  insist  on  some  standard  of  neatness.  Occasional  praise  of  neat  chil- 
dren and  hints  to  those  who  are  too  careless  of  their  appearance  are  usually  suffi- 
cient, but  children  are  sometimes  sent  home  for  too  great  negligence  in  this  matter. 

Politeness.— FoliteneEQ  is  another  problem.  A  high  standard  of  parlor  etiquette 
can  not  l)e  required,  neither  can  the  roughness  of  the  street  be  tolerated.  If  the 
leader  does  not  insist  on  jwliteness  to  herself  she  will  not  be  respected,  and  if  the 
children  do  not  grow  more  polite  to  each  other  neither  can  her  influence  be  avail- 
ing, nor  can  the  playground  furnish  a  very  wholesome  social  life.  There  is  an 
unquestionable  increase  in  i)oliteness  among  the  children  frequenting  any  well- 
managed  playground.  This  is  due  in  jmrt  to  the  kindly  spirit  which  pervades  the 
play,  and  in  part  to  the  children  learning  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  politeness 
in  play,  and  something  of  its  requirements.  It  may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is  really 
true,  that  most  of  those  children  have  never  dreamed  that  politeness  applied  to 
such  things  as  their  jday  with  each  other.    But  the  main  source  of  this  improve- 
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ment  is  the  example  of  the  teachers,  who  take  pains  to  be  very  polite  in  pla3ring 
the  games  and  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  children. 

Justice,  waiting  their  turn, — One  of  the  best  effects  of  the  playground  move- 
ment has  been  the  caltiyating  in  the  children  a  sense  of  justice.  In  the  street 
might  makes  right.  When  the  playgrounds  opened,  the  large  children "  did  not 
expect  to  wait  their  turns  with  the  small  children  at  the  swings  or  apparatus. 
They  went  to  the  head  of  the  line,  or  even  pulled  the  small  child  out  of  the  swing. 
This  has  changed,  but  whether  it  indicates  any  considerable  reformation  or  only 
respect  for  authority  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  the  influence  on  the  child  is  sure  to  be 
good.  This  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  one  of  the  most  needful  lessons  for  a 
child  to  learn,  and  the  writer  knows  no  better  way  to  teach  it.  The  method  that 
has  ordinarily  been  employed  to  prevent  a  scramble  for  scups,  swings,  seesaws,  etc. , 
is  to  line  up  the  children  and  put  a  monitor  in  charge  to  give  each  child  so  many 
swings.  This  in  itself  is  not  always  effective,  as  children  will  step  out  of  their 
places  and  step  up  ahead  of  other  children.  To  prevent  this  the  children  are 
sometimes  lined  up  according  to  their  size,  or  each  child  is  given  a  slip  with  a 
number  on  it.  A  reliable  child  with  a  little  instruction  will  manage  this.  Often 
some  game  like  bean  bag  or  buzz  is  started  for  the  children  who  are  standing  in 
line. 

Stealing, — Stealing  is  likely  to  occur  in  any  playground,  esi)ecially  in  the  first 
week  or  two  it  is  opened;  but  if  the  worker  succeeds  in  raising  a  school  spirit,  the 
older  children  will  soon  cease  to  take  things. 

Gangs, — The  playgrounds  of  most  cities  were  troubled  at  first  by  gangs  of  boys 
who  came  in  for  mischief.  In  the  first  week  or  so  they  often  caused  great  annoy- 
ance, so  that  a  xx)liceman  was  stationed  in  every- playground  in  New  York.  The 
gang  proWem  is  becoming  much  less  acute  as  the  system  becomes  better  organized 
and  the  workers  learn  better  how  to  deal  with  them.  The  gang  can  often  be 
conquered  by  turning  them  into  a  g3nainastic  or  basket  ball  team.  In  this  they 
have  the  advantage  over  other  teams  in  having  a  strong  spirit  of  loyalty  to  each 
other.  They  will  usually  respect  a  g3nmiast  who  is  capable  and  tries  to  help 
them,  and  they  will  expend  their  superflous  energy  in  work  instead  of  mischief. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  make  friends  with  the 
leader.  By  making  monitors  of  one  or  two  of  the  moving  spirits,  the  whole  gang 
is  often  subdued  and  very  effective  assistants  are  gained  in  the  playground.  This 
is  a  method  that  must  be  used  with  discretion,  as  the  influenc3  of  such  monitors 
on  the  other  children  is  not  always  good.  This  same  method  will  very  often  work 
with  the  troublesome  child  in  general.  If  he  can  be  influenced  to  help  or  if  he  is 
put  in  charge  of  something,  he  ceases  to  be  a  nuisance  and  makes  a  very  effective 
assistant.  After  the  work  of  a  playground  is  well  organized  the  home  talent 
will  generally  take  such  good  care  of  its  premises  that  a  troublesome  gang  will 
soon  find  the  street  a  pleasanter  abiding  place.  Gangs  have  not  made  much 
trouble  for  the  past  two  years. 

Profanity,  obscenity,  and  cruelty. — All  of  these  offenses  will  be  met  with  in  the 
playgrounds.  There  are  cases  of  children  who  are  lewd  both  in  actions  and  lan- 
guage. There  has  been  trouble  in  some  cases  from  loose  girls  in  their  early  teens. 
The  only  cure  of  the  evil  seems  to  be  to  exclude  the  girl.  Playgrounds  can  not  be 
made  reformatories  for  such  characters.  The  influence  of  the  teacher  is  divided 
among  too  many  children,  and  these  characters  may  have  a  bad  influence  over 
many.  The  teacher  can  not  correct  it,  because  these  things  will  be  said  when  she 
is  not  around. 

There  are  some  children  who  like  to  see  animals  and  other  children  suffer. 
They  will  strike  them  just  for  the  sake  of  hurting  them.  The  writer  once  had  a 
boy  in  a  playground  under  his  charge  who  would  intentionally  strike  or  otherwise 
hurt  four  or  five  smaller  boys  every  half  day  he  was  in  the  playground.     He  seemed 
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to  take  pleasure  in  the  act  for  its  own  sake.  No  amount  of  talking  to  him  seemed 
to  have  any  effect,  and  he  finally  had  to  be  excluded. 

Playground  spirit. — To  a  keen  observer  who  visits  different  playgrounds  it  is 
soon  evident  that  there  is  a  different  spirit  in  each.  The  children  have  a  different 
attitude  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  work  and  teachers  in  the  various  play- 
grounds. Some  playgrounds  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  streets;  there  is  no  loy- 
alty. In  other  playgrounds  you  fed  that  there  is  an  air  of  friendliness;  you  find 
older  children  assisting  the  younger  ones;  often  the  teacher  may  go  away  and  the 
playground  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  the  creation  of  this  spirit  that  is  the 
hardest  task  of  playground  teachers.  It  requires  unusual  qualities  for  one  to  be 
largely  successful.  The  writer  has  never  known  but  two  or  three  such  leaders  of 
children.  If  this  school  spirit  is  analyzed  it  seems  to  me  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
threefold  loyalty.  It  consists  in  loyalty  to  the  leader,  loyalty  to  the  playground, 
and  loyalty  to  the  other  members.  In  most  cases  one  or  two  of  these  elements 
are  lacking,  and  consequently  the  result  is  imperfect. 

Discipline, — There  are  not  many  ways  of  punishment  open  to  the  playground 
teacher.  The  main  method  must  always  consist  in  having  the  work  so  well 
organized,  the  children  so  friendly,  and  surplus  energy  so  well  consumed  that 
disorder  will  not  naturally  occur.  When  it  does  occur,  the  moral  penalty  of  the 
disapprobation  of  the  teacher  and  the  other  children  will  then  be  a  strong  pre- 
ventive. When  this  is  not  effective  the  child  is  excluded  from  teams  or  games  or, 
as  a  last  resort,  from  the  playground. 

Social  and  moral  influences. — As  the  playground  has  always  been  regarded  as 
something  of  a  social  settlement,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  its  social  and 
moral  forces.  The  first  of  these  is  the  playground  itself,  in  removing  the  children 
from  the  temptations  of  the  street.  There  is  a  suggestiveness  about  the  play- 
ground which  differs  from  that  of  the  street.  The  child  does  not  naturally  think 
of  doing  the  same  things.  The  games  themselves  have  a  great  influence  on  over- 
coming race  prejudices  and  cementing  friendships  among  the  children. 

The  teachers  have  often  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  work  and  in  the  children, 
and  their  personal  contact  with  them  has  borne  fruit  in  a  copied  politeness,  gen- 
tleness, and  justice. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Salaries  and  appointments, — In  all  cities  in  the  early  days,  and  in  most  cities 
still,  the  playgrounds  are  either  a  semiphilanthropy  or  a  practice  ground  for  the 
normal  apprentice.  At  present  the  requirements  for  eligibility  and  the  salaries 
of  playground  teachers  are  fixed  by  law  in  New  York.  The  requirements  for 
eligibility  are  a  college  diploma  or  experience  in  teaching.  The  salaries  are  $4 
per  session  for  principal  of  a  playground,  play  center,  or  roof  playground;  $3.50 
for  a  head  teacher,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  an  assistant  teacher. 

Value  of  directed  play. — It  has  often  been  said  that  directed  play  is  not  good  for 
or  pleasing  to  children.  The  director,  or  better  the  organizer,  of  plays  and 
games  must  not  be  a  man  of  mechanical  rules  and  iron  discipline,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  children  choose  an  older  i)erson  for  their  leader.  The  children 
will  always  flock  into  the  game  being  played  by  the  teacher  and  abandon  their 
own  games.  Where  there  are  two  vacant  lots  side  by  side  in  one  of  which  there 
is  directed  play  while  in  the  other  there  is  not,  there  ^vill  always  be  found  to  be 
many  more  children  in  the  lot  with  the  teacher,  and  often  this  will  be  crowded 
while  the  other  is  quite  deserted.  It  is  Joseph  Lee's  testimony  that  the  free  play- 
grounds in  Boston  are  not  used,  and  the  observations  of  the  writer  in  New  York 
are  quite  in  line  with  this. 

Is  it  worth  n'hilii — It  is  very  evident  to  everyone  thnt  these  new  departments 
of  school  work  represent  a  very  great  departure  from  the  traditional  work  of  the 
school.    In  it  the  school  has  left  its  allotted  portion  of  the  year  and  invaded  the 
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vacation  time.  It  has  undertaken  to  give  not  only  physical,  social,  and  moral 
training,  but  it  has  attempted  also  to  provide  for  recreation.  New  York  is  spend- 
ing upward  of  $150,000  a  year  to  provide  the  children  with  these  facilities.  Some 
have  thought  such  an  expense  unjustifiable.  Most  of  those  who  take  a  negative 
view  of  the  value  of  the  playgrounds  consider  them  from  a  very  narrow  point  of 
view.  The  street  department  could  very  nearly  or  quite  afford  to  maintain  the 
playgrounds  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  streets.  New  York  pays  more  than  this 
for  removing  one  large  snowf al^,  yet  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  street  that  is  half  so 
troublesome  as  the  child.  You  can  steer  around  a  post,  but  you  never  know  where 
a  child  will  be  the  next  moment.  Every  kind  of  dray  or  carriage  or  car  must 
reduce  speed,  and  every  driver  of  these  thousands  of  vehicles  is  put  under  a  nervous 
strain  by  the  presence  of  the  children,  and  the  passers-by  and  the  stores  at  the  side 
are  constantly  annoyed  by  their  games.  The  expense  of  the  playgrounds  is  easily 
justified  by  the  protection  of  the  children.  This  means,  hygienically,  protection 
from  extreme  heat,  from  noxious  dust  and  filth  of  nameless  composition.  It 
means,  physically,  protection  from  accidents.  Many  parents  have  come  to  the 
playgrounds  in  New  York  and  told  the  teachers  that  formerly  they  could  never  take 
any  comfort  in  vacation  time  because  they  were  always  leaning  out  of  the  window 
to  see  if  their  children  were  safe.  Morally,  the  playground  has  meant  to  the 
children  protection  from  almost  constant  temptations.  The  nmnber  of  arrests  of 
children  in  any  neighborhood  always  falls  off  abruptly  on  the  oi)ening  of  a 
playground. 

The  writer  has  in  his  possession  the  following  clipping,  believed  to  be  from  the 
rei)ort  of  the  Chicago  schools  and  addressed  to  the  superintendent: 

My  Dear  -Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  drop  you  a  line  in  relation  to  the  decrease  in 
patrol  calls  during  the  recent  vacation.  Ordinarily  the  telephone  would  ring 
almost  continually,  complaining  of  boys  playing  ball  in  the  streets,  stealing  fruits, 
swimming  in  the  canal,  etc., but  this  year  we  have  experienced  quite  a  relief,  and 
I  am  candid  enough  to  believe  it  is  largely  due  to  your  summer  schools  and  the 
Mothers'  Club  baseball  grounds.  * 

Hoping  for  greater  success  during  the  next  season  along  these  lines,  I  am  pleased 
to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  Chas.  R.  Wright, 

Chief  of  Police. 

If  the  view  herein  set  forth  of  what  the  playgrounds  have  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  training  for  the  children  is  true  the 
playgrounds  are  well  justified  by  the  positive  benefits. 

Control  of  playgrounds. — The  question  still  remains,  admitting  that  this  work 
is  worth  doing  and  should  be  done,  does  it  belong  to  the  department  of  education? 
So  long  as  it  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  school  buildings  it  can  not  be 
well  left  to  any  other  department.  But  the  question  of  the  control  of  the  new 
municipal  or  model  playgrounds  which  are  being  laid  out  so  rapidly  at  present 
may  well  be  raised.  If  the  question  be  well  considered  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  three  or  four  departments  concerned  in  the  playgi-ound  problem.  Some  of 
these  departments  do  not  yet  realize  it,  apimrantly,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  forced  on 
their  attention  in  the  near  future. 

The  first  department  is  the  tenement-house  department,  which  must  be  brought 
to  provide  some  playground  in  the  center  of  the  block  for  the  small  children. 
The  center  of  a  tenement  block  is  to-day  the  dreariest  spot  in  the  **city  wilder- 
ness." Partially  occupied  by  unsightly  stables  and  tenements  and  factories, 
crossed  by  ugly  partition  fences  and  a  labyrinth  of  clothes  lines,  it  is  the  most 
depressing  outlook  in  the  city  slum.  This  spot  must  be  brought  to  stand  for 
nature  in  the  form  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  must  be  made  a  playground  for  the 
small  children,  who  are  not  safe  on  the  streets. 

The  second  department  concerned  is  the  street  department.    For  the  streets, 
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after  all,  are  going  to  be  nsed  largely  in  this  cai)aclty,  and  of  many  streets  of  my 
acquaintance  it  must  be  said  that  their  function  as  playgrounds  is  much  more 
important  than  their  function  as  thoroughfares.  Recognizing  this  fact,  such 
streets  should  always  be  asphalted,  thus  giving  a  usable  surface  for  running  and 
roller  skating.  They  should  be  cleaned  not  with  a  view  of  making  them  pass- 
able for  wagonB,  but  of  making  them  fit  playgrounds.  The  traffic  should  be  so 
regulated  or  turned  into  other  streets  that  the  children  will  not  be  exposed  to 
unnecessary  dangers.  ^ 

The  third  dejjartment  is  the  department  of  jiarks,  which  is  at  present  so  active 
in  building  model  playgrounds. 

The  fourth  is  the  department  of  education. 

The  question  as  to  whether  each  of  these  departments  should  be  stimulated  to 
carry  on  this  work  and  each  set  to  compete  with  the  other,  or  whether  a  play- 
ground department  should  be  created  to  take  charge  of  this  side  of  the  work  of  all 
departments  will  not  be  discussed,  but  this  is  certainly  an  important  consideration 
at  the  present  moment. 

Games  in  the  cnrriciilnm, — ^Should  we  introduce  games  into  the  curriculum  as 
the  Germans  have  done?  Should  we  attempt  to  make  athletics  comxmlsory  where 
it  is  ix)ssible,  as  it  is  in  the  English  public  schools?  There  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  toward  each  other  if  they  might 
play  together  more  often,  and  I  hope  this  question  will  soon  claim  the  attention  of 
American  educators. 

Normal  training  for  %*acaiion  teachers. — The  very  rapid  development  and  wide 
extent  of  the  movement  seems  to  demand  that  the  normal  schools  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  this  side  in  their  training.  New  York  will  employ  nearly  2,000  teachers  in 
this  work  this  summer,  yet  her  normal  schools  are  giving  no  training.  The  train- 
ing required  will  pay  more  attention  to  gymnastics,  to  physiological  laws,  and  the 
aims  and  methods  of  social  work. 

PSYCHOI.OGY  OF  PLAY. 

Any  treatment  of  the  playgrounds  would  seem  incomplete  without  some  brief 
treatment  of  the  psychology  of  play. 

There  have  \yeeu  two  chief  fheories  in  the  field— the  Schiller-Spencer  theory 
and  the  theory  of  Professor  Groos.  The  first  theory,  which  has  been  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  name  of  Herl>ert  Spencer,  is  the  theory  that  play  is 
surplus  energy.  Si>encer  says  an  animal  in  its  daily  pursuits  generates  a  certain 
amount  of  energy.  When  conditions  of  life  become  easier  for  any  reason,  the 
amount  of  energy  which  was  only  sufficient  in  other  times  now  is  in  excess  of 
requirements,  and  this  excess  is  expended  in  play.  It  is  like  a  locomotive;  when 
it  U  running  on  the  tracks  and  drawing  its  load  it  uses  its  steam,  but  when  it 
stops  at  the  station  it  soon  begins  to  blow  off.  The  young  animal  having  no  seri- 
ous activity,  and  no  way  to  use  the  energy  it  generates,  uses  all  of  this  energy  in 
play  and  gains  physical  development  thereby.  The  human  brain  is  like  a  steam 
chest;  as  the  process  of  nutrition  goes  on  the  brain  cells  are  constantly  being 
nourished  beyond  the  point  of  nervous  equilibrium  and  tend  to  a  nervous  dis- 
charge. Children  can  not  sit  still.  The  writer  has  tried  hundreds  of  small 
children,  and  there  are  very  few  children  under  fire  who  can  be  got  by  any 
inducement  to  sit  still  for  one  minute.  By  actual  register  with  i)edometers  he 
found  that  the  ordinary  child  of  five  or  six  not  in  school  will  walk  or  run  around 
8  or  9  miles  a  day.  These  facts  seem  to  show  the  presence  of  this  surplus  energy 
and  tliis  tendency  to  nervoiLs  discharge.  Anyone  may  notice  the  sedate  pace  of 
the  plow  horse  as  he  comes  from  his  work,  and  the  wild  gambols  of  the  idle  steed 
unloosed  from  his  stall. 

Professor  Groos  says,  however,  that  this  is  all  very  good  so  far,  but  why  does 
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one  animal  pla>'  in  one  way  and  another  animal  in  another?  Snrplus  energy  may 
aocoont  for  the  presence  of  play,  bnt  it  can  not  account  for  its  form.  He  says, 
farther,  that  the  yonng  tiger,  no  longer  fed  by  its  parents,  must  inevitably  starve 
if  it  had  not  gained  that  practice  in  its  play  which  would  enable  it  to  spring  upon 
and  seize  its  prey.  His  solution,  then,  is  that  play  is  an  instinct  which  gives  the 
animal  his  education  for  the  serious  activities  of  life.  He  says:  ^*The  animal 
does  not  play  because  it  is  young,  but  rather  it  has  a  period  of  infancy  in  order 
that  it  may  play." 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick  has  also  made  some  very  interesting  studies  on  play.  In 
observing  the  differences  between  the  plays  of  boys  and  girls,  he  finds  that  boys 
have  a  tendency,  which  begins  to  manifest  itself  about  the  age  of  puberty,  to 
organize  themselves  into  gangs  and  to  play  organized  or  team  games.  Girls  have 
never  invented  team  games,  and  it  is  much  harder  to  teach  them  to  play  together 
a«  a  team  thwi  boys.  Doctor  Gulick  accounts  for  this  by  the  past  of  the  race. 
As  human  kind  vras  emerging  from  savagery,  the  men  had  to  organize  for  pro- 
tection and  aggression,  or  the  ones  that  did  not  organize  were  killed  off  by  those 
who  did.  Out  of  this  grew  the  life  of  the  tribe  or  clan.  This  tendency  to  organize 
is  transmitted  as  an  instinct  in  the  male  line  and  manifests  itself  about  puberty. 
The  women  have  never  had  any  such  necessity  for  organization  laid  upon  them. 
Each  has  lived  apart  as  an  individual  in  the  home,  and  the  girls  consequently  have 
not  inherited  this  instinct.  Doctor  Gulick  sees  in  this  organizing  tendency,  and 
its  resulting  loyalty  to  tribe  or  clan,  the  second  root  of  altruism,  an  unselfish 
element  that  has  come  to  us  through  the  male. 

It  is  genergmy  believed  that  the  form  of  games  is  derived  from  earlier  activi- 
ties of  the  race.  They  tare  much  conventionalized,  ofttimes  so  that  the  original 
is  hard  to  nmke  out;  but  each  game,  which  may  have  undergone  many  modifica- 
tions before  it  assumed  its  present  form,  was  once  a  serious  activity  of  some  kind. 
As  such  it  was  learned  by  imitation,  and  the  tendency  to  play  it  was  transmitted 
in  the  form  of  instinct.  Thus  the  games  of  children  between  6  and  13  are  com- 
I)etitive;  the  ideas  of  choosing,  striking,  throwing,  or  hiding  away  are  elements 
in  nearly  all.  These  are  also  elements  in  the  life  of  a  savage.  The  team  games, 
such  as  football  or  baseball,  represent  the  life  of  the  tribe  or  clan  and  are  derived 
from  the  old  game  of  war.  The  best  example  we  have  of  a  war  game  was  the 
tournament,  the  great  game  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

VALUE   OF  PLAY. 

Physical. — The  mission  of  play  in  the  animal  world  seems  to  be  to  give  physical 
strength  and  muscular  coordination.  It  is  the  only  gymnastic  of  the  animal  or 
the  small  child.  Play,  however,  stands  for  more  than  mere  physical  strength;  it 
is  always  graceful  and  represents  a  perfect  coordination  of  impulse  and  move- 
ment. It  is  action  completely  expressing  an  idea.  Play  has  a  more  healthful 
action  on  the  vital  organs  than  other  activities,  and  is  a  greater  stimulus  to 
growth  because  it  is  activity  for  which  we  have  inherited  adjustments,  and 
because  the  glow  of  pleasure  with  which  it  is  accompanied  gives  tone  to  the  whole 
system. 

Intellectual. — Probably  the  stimulus  that  did  most  to  arouse  the  dormant  intel- 
lect of  primitive  man  and  goad  it  on  to  think,  was  the  stimulus  of  war.  When 
life  hung  in  the  balance,  stupidity  was  f ataL  For  this  reason  very  likely  primitive 
races  have  craved  this  stimulus  naturally,  as  they  have  craved  food.  It  is  our 
great  organized  games,  too,  which  represent  this  period,  that  offer  the  greatest 
stimulus  that  is  ever  given  to  a  boy.  What  else  does  a  boy's  world  ever  offer  him 
that  is  comparable  with  the  reward  of  a  difficult  touchdown  on  the  football  field? 
It  gives  him  at  once  popular  renown,  the  praise  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his  friends.    He  becomes  a  hero  in  an  hour.    Is  there  anything  else  that 
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can  awaken  a  stupid  intellect  to  the  same  degree?  '*A11  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.''  Yes,  and  the  way  to  brighten  a  dull  boy  is  play.  Play 
develops  a  quick  reaction  time,  and  the  tendency  to  execute  a  purpose  as  soon  as 
conceived.  No  halting  Hamlet  was  ever  produced  on  the  football  field.  It  stands 
for  self-control  under  strain.  But  the  best  thing  it  does  for  a  man,  i)erhaps,  is  to 
give  him  the  play  spirit. 

iSoci'aZ.— Socially,  play  stands  for  good  fellowship,  for  the  ability  to  get  on  with 
others,  to  take  knocks  and  give  them,  and  smile  through  it  all.  It  stands  for 
competition  and  cooi)eration. 

3forrtZ.-— Children  acquire  their  manners  and  habits  mostly  from  their  play. 
CJompare  the  ways  of  kindergarten  children  witji  those  of  similar  children  who 
do  not  go  to  kindergarten.  A  child  has  formed  habits  long  before  he  comes  to 
have  serious  activities.  It  seems  to  me  that  precept  has  very  little  to  do  with 
these;  they  are  formed  from  imitation,  impulse,  and  restraint,  all  acting  together. 

I  doubt  if  any  man  ever  grew  up  dishonest  in  business  who  had  not  been  dis- 
honest hundreds  of  times  before  in  plajring  croquet,  checkers,  or  dominoes.  I  doubt 
if  many  are  untruthful  in  manhood  who  were  not  untruthful  as  children  at  their 
play,  and  vice  versa.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  who  are  honest  and  truthful  as 
children  in  their  games  who  grow  up  dishonest  or  untruthful  in  business  affairs. 

To  my  mind  the  most  valuable  game  is  the  team  game.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
in  every  sense.  It  gives  the  best  physical  training,  it  teaches  the  healthiest  cooper- 
ation, it  requires  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  law,  it  exacts  the  most  manly 
spirit,  it  demands  the  constant  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Corresponding  to  the  life  of  the  clan,  it  teaches  all  the  virtues  of  unselfish- 
ness that  have  sprung  from  it.  If  we  accept  the  recapitulation  theory,  then  as  this 
was  the  way  the  race  first  learned  loyalty  to  each  other  and  cooperation  and  obedi- 
ence to  law,  then  this  is  the  natural  way  to  teach  these  virtues  to  the  child,  or  in 
other  words,  to  teach  him  to  be  a  good  citizen. 
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III.  — SETTLEMENTS. 


HISTORY   OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 


The  name  **settlement"  implies  residence.  The  essential  idea  of  this  new 
movement  is  that  people  from  the  more  fortunate  ranks  of  life  shall  come  down 
and  live  among  the  i)oor  and  wretched  and  seek  to  raise  them  by  personal  example 
and  influence  and  by  improving  the  conditions  under  which  their  life  must  be 
passed.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  classes  by  bringing 
them  to  live  together,  with  the  hope  that  neighborhood  shall  breed  respect  and 
sympathy  and  that  the  wise  and  the  good  may  become  the  leaders  to  direct 
and  inspire  those  who  have  had  fewer  advantages.  As  such,  the  settlements 
are  located  among  the  most  crowded  tenement  sections  in  our  great  cities.  In 
America  they  have  to  deal  almost  altogether  with  a  population  of  foreign 
parentage  and  mostly  with  recent  immigrants. 

Only  a  very  brief  treatment  of  this  subject  is  here  admissible.    Consequently 
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no  mention  will  be  made  of  the  early  anticipations  of  this  movement  as  fonnd  in 
the  work  and  writings  of  Coleridge  and  Morris  and  Owens  and  Kingsley,  and 
only  the  movement  itself  will  be  considered. 

In  England. — The  work  began  on  tho  theoretical  and  practical  sides  at  almost 
the  same  time.  Some  thirty  years  ago  John  Rnskin  was  lecturing  at  Oxford  on 
social  conditions  and  seeking  to  make  his  students  sympathize  with  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  One  of  the  students  who  drank  in  his  words  and  was  fired  by  his  spirit 
was  Arnold  Toynbee.  The  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett  had  already  been  laboring  for 
some  years  among  the  poor  in  the  Whitechapel  district  of  London.  To  him  Toyn- 
bee went  to  consult  and  confide  his  desire  to  do  something  to  raise  the  lives  of  the 
wretched  above  the  squalor  and  misery  of  their  condition.  In  1875  Toynbee,  then 
tutor  for  the  Indian  service  at  Oxford,  spent  the  summer  in  living  among  and  in 
lecturing  to  the  people  of  Whitechapel  on  economic  subjects.  After  this  he  came 
every  summer.  He  was  much  loved,  both  by  the  people  with  whom  he  labored 
and  by  his  associates  at  Oxford,  and  when  he  died  in  1883  his  friends  resolved  to 
erect  some  sort  of  memorial  to  his  life  of  self-sacrifice.  At  first  they  thought  best 
to  found  and  endow  a  university  extension  lectureship,  but  after  consulting  with 
Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett,  who  came  to  Oxford  to  lecture  at  this  time,  they  were  convinced 
that  the  needs  of  the  poor  could  not  be  met  by  outside  influences  or  lectures,  but 
that  only  those  who  had  lived  among  them  and  knew  their  needs  and  had  gained 
their  confidences  and  sympathy  were  in  a  i)osition  to  help  them.  The  outcome  of 
this  talk  was  the  founding  of  the  University  Settlement  Society,  which  built 
Toynbee  Hall  in  1885.  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett  was  made  warden,  and  so  the  first 
settlement  began  its  career  under  the  guidance  of  one  with  long  experience  in 
work  among  the  poor. 

Toynbee  Hall  is  situated  just  off  from  Whitechapel,  in  the  interior  of  a  very 
crowded  block.  It  has  accommodations  for  about  twenty  residents.  A  large  part 
of  its  work,  following  the  career  of  Toynbee,  has  been  educational,  consisting  of 
university  extension  lectures,  classes,  clubs,  etc.  The  residents  have  taken  great 
interest  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  neighborhood  and  have  often  held  i)osition8 
of  public  trust.  They  have  been  inspectors  of  schools,  supervisors  of  charities, 
etc. ,  but  the  warden  holds  the  actual  contact  with  the  people  and  the  influence 
that  comes  from  it  as  their  most  important  services.  There  is  a  great  mass  of 
literature  on  the  work  of  Toynbee  Hall,  but  it  is  hard  for  an  American  who  can 
only  travel  during  his  summer  vacation  to  get  a  personal  estimate  of  the  work,  as 
it  is  closed  and  the  residents  are  absent  during  most  of  the  summer. 

Oxford  House,  London,  was  also  founded  in  1885.  St.  Margaret's  House,  the 
ladies'  branch  of  the  Oxford  Hous3,  was  founded  in  1889.  There  are  now  proba- 
bly thirty  or  forty  settlements  in  London,  among  which  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Settlement  is  of  especial  interest,  because  it  has  been  so  closely  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Its  aim  is  religious,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  views  promulgated  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  in  Robert  Elsmere. 
This  settlement  is  notable  as  having  been  the  first  to  establish  a  school  for 
crippled  children.  Wagons  were  sent  out  for  the  children  in  the  morning  and 
redelivered  the  children  to  their  homes  at  night.  While  in  school  they  were  under 
the  treatment  of  a  trained  nurse.  The  cost  per  child  was  two  or  three  times  the 
rate  in  the  public  schools,  but  a  class  of  children  was  reached  which  woulc^  other- 
wise  have  been  neglected.  To  them  school  meant  pleasure,  health,  strength,  and 
the  possibility  of  becoming  self-supporting.  Since  then  there  have  been  several 
such  schools  established  in  England.  Last  summer  Mrs.  Ward  started  in  this 
settlement  the  first  English  vacation  school. 

There  are  settlements  also  in  the  other  large  cities  of  England. 

In  general,  I  believe  lecture  and  class  work  is  made  more  prominent  in  England 
than  it  is  in  our  American  settlements.    The  religious  motive  is  also  more  protai- 
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nent.  The  head  worker,  or  warden  as  he  is  called  there,  is  apt  to  be  a  clergyman. 
Athletics  are  emphasized  mnch  as  gymnastics  are  with  ns. 

The  problem  of  the  English  settlement  is  greater  than  that  of  the  American 
settlement.  The  slnm  with  which  it  has  to  deal  is  more  wretched  and  squalid 
and  much  more  hopeless.  The  i)eople  are  more  poorly  paid  and  a  much  larger 
class  are  living  where  a  temporary  loss  of  work  brings  suffering.  However,  the 
English  shim  is  not  largely  foreign,  and  work  among  the  adults  is  generally  ik)s- 
sible,, which  is  not  often  the  case  in  the  American  settlement. 

Scottish  settlements. — There  are  settlements  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  but  the 
idea  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  very  deep  root  in  Scottish  soil,  and  the  settle- 
ments there  are  much  less  developed  than  they  are  in  England  or  America. 

Settlements  in  Germany. — So  far  as  known  to  the  writer  there  are  no  true  settle- 
ments in  Gk»rmany,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  slums  in  the  German  cities.  No 
explanation  of  these  very  interesting  phenomena  has  come  to  the  writer's  notice. 

Settlements  in  America. — The  first  settlement  to  be  established  on  American 
soil  was  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  which  was  started  by  Stanton  Coit  at  146 
Forsyth  street,  New  York  City,  in  1887.  Mr.  Coit  hired  two  rooms  in  this  tene- 
ment and  took  up  his  residence  there.  He  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  boys 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  ¥^ien  he  thought  the  time  was  ripe  he  asked  one  of  the 
boys  whom  he  knew  well  to  invite  all  of  his  friends  to  come  to  his  rooms  on  a 
certain  evening.  This  invitation  brought  out  68  boys,  who  were  organized  into  a 
club.  He  then  invited  these  boys  to  bring  their  younger  brothers,  and  these  were 
organized  into  a  second  club.  Their  older  sisters  formed  the  third  club  and  their 
younger  sisters  the  fourth.  Thus  the  work  of  the  first  settlement  began.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  guild  outgrew  its  quarters  and  moved  to  26  Delancy  sti-eet, 
where  it  became  the  University  Settlement  in  189L  Since  then  it  has  built  a  mag- 
nificent home  for  itself  at  184  Eldridge  street.  James  B.  Reynolds  has  been  head 
worker  of  this  settlement  during  most  of  its  history.  Under  Mr.  Reynolds's 
leadership  the  settlement  has  done  good  work  in  investigating  social  conditions 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  has  often  been  called  to  Albany  or  the  City  Hall  to 
be  consulted  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  tenement  districts.  In  this  way 
the  settlement  has  played  an  important  part  in  securing  the  legislation  which  was 
needed  in  this  section.  In  the  recent  political  campaign  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Union  party. 

Hull  House  in  Chicago,  which  was  founded  in  1889,  was  the  next  notable  settle- 
ment to  be  started  in  America.  This  has  about  thirty  resident  workers,  and  is  the 
largest  settlement  in  the  world.  Its  different  activities  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  its  residents.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  a  woman  of  singular  devotion  to  the  work 
and  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  people,  is  the  head  worker.  None  of  the  workers 
at  Hull  House  receive  any  compensation,  though  they  administer  many  thousands 
of  dollars  for  their  neighborhood  every  year. 

The  South  End  House  of  Boston  (formerly  Andover  House)  was  founded  in 
1892.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  who  was  lecturer  at  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, has  been  head  worker  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Woods  is  a  skilled  investi- 
gator of  social  conditions,  and  is  the  most  prolific  writer  and  lecturer  on  settle- 
ment problems  in  America.  South  End  House  stands  for  the  idea  of  a  small 
settlement.  Mr.  Woods  thinks  that  it  is  better  for  a  settlement  to  swarm  when  it 
reaches  a  certain  size  and  send  off  a  colony  to  found  another  settlement  elsewhere 
rather  than  it  is  for  it  to  grow  large. 

These  three  settlements  are  mentioned  because  both  they  and  their  head  workers 
are  better  known  than  any  others  in  America.  There  are  now  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  settlements  in  this  country,  of  which  forty  are  in  New  York  City. 
Nearly  half  of  these  have  been  started  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
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AT.TiTKD  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  settlement  is  not  an  entire  stranger  in  American  life.  It  has  had  many 
cousins  and  some  brothers  and  sisters.  The  Yoimg  Men*s  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  hayo  carried  on  many  of  the  settlement  activities  for  years. 
Church  Missions  have  often  had  clubs,  gymnasia,  and  industrial  classes,  as  have 
also  the  institutional  churches.  Boys*  clubs,  and  of  late  the  evening  play  centers 
in  the  public  schools,  have  been  doing  very  similar  work,  though  they  do  not  have 
residents. 

▲IMS  OF  SETTLEMENTS. 

Settlements  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — ^religious  settlements  and 
Bonreligious  settlements.  Religious  settlements  may  again  be  divided  into 
church  houses,  and  settlements  not  connected  with  any  church,  but  in  which 
religious  teaching  is  carried  on.  The  church  house  is  a  settlement  planted  and 
maintained  by  a  particular  church.  It  is  the  city  mission  of  former  days  with 
the  settlement  activities  superadded  to  it.  Very  often  the  activities  of  the  settle 
ment  are  mainly  carried  on  by  volunteer  woi^ers  from  the  church.  In  this  way 
it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  Christian  activity  to  the  parent  church,  the  rich 
are  brought  to  sympathize  with  the  poor  and  the  benefit  is  mutual. 

The  nonreligious  settlements  may  again  be  divided  into  those  which  make  the 
settlement  idea  prominent,  and  those  which  believe  the  best  work  of  the  settle 
ment  consists  in  organizing  its  community  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  This 
idea  is  often  expressed  by  saying  the  settlement  should  be  a  neighborhood  center. 

The  first  class  of  settlements  have  three  general  purposes:  First,  to  secure 
through  investigation  and  legislation  the  conditions  of  a  decent  life  to  the  poor. 
In  this  capacity  settlements  are  working  for  clean  streets  and  better  tenements,  for 
parks,  baths,  and  playgrounds,  and  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor.  It  would 
be  hard  to  estimate  just  how  much  direct  influence  the  settlements  have  had  in 
improving  conditions  in  the  slums,  but  it  has  certainly  been  considerable.  Sec- 
<mdly ,  settlements  seek  to  provide  many  utilities  for  the  people  in  the  form  of  legal 
aid,  provident  loans,  cooperative  stores,  etc.  These  activities  will  be  referred  to 
later.  Their  third  purx>ose  is  to  reform  the  section  from  within  by  direct  contact 
with  its  hfe.  Tbis  is  effected  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  residents,  by  imiver- 
sity  extension  lectures  and  classes,  by  art  exhibitions,  music  schools,  classes,  etc. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  in  this  work  is  the  settlement  building  itself.  The  build- 
ings are  always  kept  scrupuloudy  clean,  the  rooms  are  generally  models  of  taste 
in  furnishing  and  arrangement,  and  there  is  always  something  to  appeal  to  the 
love  of  the  beautiful.  Besides  works  of  art,  all  the  New  York  settlements  have 
window  boxes  of  flowering  plants  in  their  windows.  Then  too  the  settlement 
building  furnishes  a  c<»nmon  parlor  to  a  neighborhood  that  ordinarily  has  none, 
80  that  the  social  life  can  go  on  under  decent  conditions.  But  the  chief  factor  in 
settlement  work  is  naturally  the  worker.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  direct  contact  in 
neighborhood  life  and  work  of  the  cultured  and  the  uncultured,  that  culture  will 
tell  and  the  workers  vrill  become  the  leaders  in  the  community  life  and  will  be  imi- 
tated in  all  their  ways.  Some  of  this  influence  will  be  direct  and  personal  and  some 
will  come  through  their  hold  on  clubs. 

The  idea  of  Stanton  Coit  in  founding  neighborhood  guilds  was  that  these  guilds 
should  organize  the  life  of  each  c<mimunity  for  comm<m  ends.  He  finds  the 
source  of  many  of  the  ills  of  dum  quarters  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  social  ties 
that  bind  the  district  into  a  community.  If  neighborhoods  are  thus  organized  for 
self  help,  with  a  guild  hall  as  a  neighborhood  center  which  can  serve  as  parlor 
and  sitting  room  for  the  tenements  that  have  none,  then  they  can  administer 
charity  more  wisely  to  their  own  members  than  can  any  outiside  agency.  They 
can  help  each  other  to  secure  employment  and  in  every  way  the  neighbozhood 
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will  be  served.    This  is  a  revival  of  the  guild  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  idea  of 
neighborhood  instead  of  trade  aa  the  basis  of  organization. 

There  are  others  (among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Ossian  Lang,  editor  of 
the  Kellogg  publications)  who  agree  with  this  reasoning  in  general,  and  say  fur- 
ther that  each  community  has  such  a  center  already  provided  in  the  public  school, 
an  institution  which  is  nonsectarian  and  nonpartisan,  and  in  which  all  are  vitally 
interested.  It  certainly  does  look  as  though  some  phases  of  settlement  work  are 
to  become  permanent  phases  of  school  work.  The  tendency  of  all  progress  is 
undoubtedly  toward  public  administration  of  public  necessities  in  the  wide  sense. 
Private  enterprise  must  test  each  new  candidate  for  the  school  curriculum,  but 
after  it  is  proved  and  its  value  determined  it  always  tends  to  become  a  part  of  a 
school  course.  In  this  way  the  schools  have  taken  up  drawing,  painting,  music ,  and 
gymnastics.  Will  social  work  follow?  The  settlements  claim  to  train  character, 
while  the  pedagogue  asserts  that  the  training  of  character  is  the  chief  aim  of 
education.  If  both  these  statements  are  true  then  the  work  or  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  settlement  falls  well  within  the  educational  field.  The  public  schools  of 
most  of  our  great  cities  have  already  invaded  this  field  through  their  playground 
movements,  but  more  especially  through  their  evening  play  centers  and  evening 
roof  gardens.  This  is  not  using  the  school  as  a  neighborhood  center,  but  we  also 
have  an  example  of  a  school  being  used  in  this  way  in  the  Long  Acre  League  on 
West  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York  City.  This  is  the  organization  of  a  neigh- 
borhood around  a  public  school  by  which  various  social  and  educational  activities 
are  maintained.  This  problem,  however,  is  peculiarly  difficult  in  American 
slimis  from  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  people  spesLls.  English. 

AIMS  OF  SETTLEMENT  WORKERS. 

Miss  Addams  says  that  there  are  three  chief  aims  which  animate  workers  in 
settlements.  The  first  of  these  is  a  *' desire  to  socialize  democracy."  She  says 
that  we  have  a  political  democracy,  but  a  social  aristocracy.  We  recognize  the 
right  of  every  man  to  a  vote,  but  we  do  not  recognize  that  he  has  the  right  to 
meet  us  on  terms  of  equality  in  the  drawing  room  or  parlor.  Yet  by  this  separa- 
tion of  the  classes  Miss  Addams  thinks  the  rich  are  losing  quite  as  much  as  the 
poor.  They  are  missing  the  broadening,  deepening  influence  of  wide  sympathy 
and  life,  which  alone  can  make  life  really  happy  or  worth  living.  The  second  aim 
she  sees  in  *'  the  desire  to  mingle  with  the  common  life.*'  It  is  the  old  gregarious 
impulse  coming  to  light  once  more,  the  desire  to  be  at  one  with  the  race.  The 
third  aim  she  finds  in  the  working  out  of  Christian  brotherhood,  in  the  desire  to 
lead  such  a  life  of  personal  intimacy  and  equality  among  men  as  Christ  led  in 
Galilee. 

Mr.  Woods  has  said:  '*  The  true  attitude  of  every  social  worker  is  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  noble  family,  in  which  is  the  widest  inequality,  but  equality  and  inequal- 
ity are  never  thought  of,  and  greater  knowledge  and  strength  mean  only  greater 
love  and  service." 

This  is  of  course  only  a  general  statement  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  This  spirit 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  an  incident  that  is  told  of  Charles  Kingsley.  He  was 
entertaining  a  distinguished  guest,  and  this  guest  had  just  told  a  particularly 
goo<l  story  when  Kingsley  turned  to  his  wife  and  said,  "  Call  Mary,  my  dear;  I 
think  she  would  enjoy  that  story,"  and  the  distinguished  guest  was  asked  to 
repeat  the  story  for  the  servant's  benefit.  It  would  be  hard,  however,  to  get  a 
better  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  spirit  than  we 
find  in  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  You  will  remember,  how,  when  Sir  Laun- 
fal  rides  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail,  he  is  met  at  his  gate  by  a  leper  who 
asks  for  alms.  Sir  Launfal  despises  him  in  his  rags  and  filth  and  wretchedness, 
and  tosses  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn.    The  leper  does  not  take  the  gold.    Years 
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pas3  by,  Sir  Lannfal,  having  spent  his  life  in  a  fruitless  search,  retnms  to  his 
castle  only  to  be  denied  admission.  Once  more  the  leper  stands  before  him  and 
asks  for' alms,  bnt  this  time  Sir  LaunfaPs  heart  goes  ont  to  the  leper  in  his  suffer- 
ings, and  he  divides  with  him  his  crust  and  brings  him  water  from  the  brook. 
The  first  attitude  of  Sir  Launfal  has  been  too  often  the  attitude  of  the  alms- 
giving rich  in  the  past;  his  last  action  shows  the  true  spirit  of  the  social  worker. 
Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  work  than  the  spirit  of  condescension 
that  the  rich  too  often  show  toward  the  poor. 

LIFE  OF  A  RESIDENT. 

Very  mistaken  ideas  are  often  entertainad  by  outsiders  as  to  what  the  life  of  a 
resident  is.  There  is  so  much  said  about  sharing  the  life  of  the  poor,  living  the 
life  of  the  people,  etc. ,  that  many  seem  to  think  that  to  live  in  a  settlement  means 
to  live  on  a  very  frugal  fare  and  in  mean  and  unattractive  apartments,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  things  which  settlements  do  not  stand  for.  The  aim  is  to  plant  a 
higher  life  among  the  i)oor,  hence  the  building  itself  and  the  rooms  of  the  residents 
arc  generally  commodious  and  models  of  taste.  They  are  very  much  better  than 
the  ordinary  room  of  the  college  student.  The  board  is  usually  very  good  and  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  do  not  dine  with  the  residents,  as  many  seem  to  think,- 
except  when  they  are  invited  to  do  so.  However,  the  effect  of  the  quarter  can  not 
be  avoided  and  it  is  not  best  that  it  should  be.  There  are  the  noises,  the  unpleas- 
ant odors,  the  dirt  of  the  district,  and  the  constant  presence  of  sights  of  wretch- 
edness which  wear  upon  the  nerves  and  sympathies.  There  are  the  endless  rows 
of  pushcarts  and  brick  buildings  and  dirty  streets,  and  usually  there  is  no  touch* 
of  nature  to  redeem  the  barrenness  and  monotony.  The  resident's  time  is  never 
his  own,  as  he  is  constantly  being  visited  by  people  of  the  neighborhood  and  by 
guests  of  the  settlement  who  wish  to  see  the  work  and  the  life.  These  things  can 
not  well  be  otherwise,  because  it  is  through  the  intimate  contact  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  by  entertaining  them  in  his  own  room  or  the  club  room  that  the  worker 
is  to  gain  his  influence.  There  is  usually  a  very  ideal  social  life  among  the  work- 
ers who  live  thus  separated  from  their  former  associates  in  a  city  slum.  The 
common  work  and  isolation  alike  draw  them  together.  Then  there  are  many 
interesting  people  who  are  constantly  coming  to  visit  the  settlement.  It  is  always 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  sociologists  and  philanthropists. 

The  workers  at  a  settlement  consist  of  a  head  worker,  one  or  more  assistants,  a 
matron,  resident  volunteers,  volunteers  who  come  in  from  outside  to  assist  in 
taking  charge  of  the  clubs  and  the  library,  the  teachers  of  classes,  etc.  The  head 
worker  of  most  settlements  devotes  all  of  his  or  her  time  to  the  work,  and  is  gen- 
erally paid,  as  are  also  the  assistants.  Of  the  other  residents  some  devote  all  of 
their  time  to  the  work,  but  many  only  devote  their  evenings  or  a  part  of  their 
evenings  to  it.  They  receive  no  compensation  and  usually  pay  six  or  seven  dollars 
a  week  for  their  board.  They  might  be  called  social  apprentices,  though  many 
are  thus  giving  their  lives  to  the  work.  Miss  Addams  thinks  that  social  work  of 
this  kind,  either  as  a  volunteer  or  as  a  resident,  is  an  invaluable  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  young  woman  of  competence  who  has  graduated  from  college  and  finds 
hersel  f  without  any  serious  work  in  life.  The  widening  of  her  sympathies  through 
contact  with  the  people  is  sure  to  make  her  more  attractive  and  useful  in  any  circle, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  is  giving  to  the  poor  the  results  of  her  years  of  training 
and  of  a  life  of  rich  opportunities. 

When  a  settlement  is  planted  in  a  slum  there  is  always  a  struggle  for  the  mastery 
to  determine  which  is  to  leaven  the  other.  There  is  the  same  struggle  between 
the  individual  residents  of  the  settlement  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  brin^ 
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the  people  tip  to  tbeir  standard  or  whether  they  shall  adopt  the  ways  of  thinking 
of  the  ueip^hborhood.  There  is  an  inevitable  leveling  up  and  dov/n  where  the 
contact  is  intimate  which  works  both  ways,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  "that  the 
rf^idents  should  lead  a  life  of  wide  interests  and  sympathies  without  as  well  as 
within  the  settlement. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  SETTLEMENTS. 

A  consideral)le  part  of  the  energy  of  the  New  York  settlements  during  the  past 
ye-ir  has  been  given  to  the  investigation  of  child  labor  in  that  city  and  securing 
the  passage  of  a  more  stringent  law  against  the  employment  of  children  of  school 
age.  and  in  saving  the  new  tenement-house  law,  which  promises  to  the  New  York 
of  the  future  such  greatly  improved  dweUiugs  for  the  poor. 

The  Le(j(tl  Aid  Society. — One  of  the  useful  activities  comiected  with  most  settle- 
ments is  the  legal  aid.  The  i>eople  in  settlement  neighborhoods  in  this  country 
are  apt  to  be  immigrants  who  have  only  been  here  a  short  time.  Consequently, 
they  do  not  understand  either  our  language  or  our  laws,  and  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  l>.>  cheated  by  employers  and  business  concerns.  To  such  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
offers  frt»e  advice,  and,  if  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  it,  will  even  prosecute 
for  its  client.  A  small  fee  is  charged  if  it  api>ears  that  the  client  can  afford  to 
pay  it. 

Tite  1^  evident  Loan  Society. — Tlie  Provident  Loan  Society  is  another  society 
connected  with  some  of  the  settlements.  This  is  a  model  pawn  shop.  The  regu- 
lar pawn  shops  of  these  neighborhoods  usually  charge  3  or  4  per  cent  a  month 
on  the  money  loaned.  If  the  borrower  does  not  redeem  his  pleilge  promptly  the 
article  is  often  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  him.  The  Provident  Loan  charges  1  per 
cent  a  month  on  all  its  small  loans  on  short  time.  Thus  far  it  has  proved  both  a 
practical  philanthrophy  and  also  a  good  business  investment,  pajing  about  5  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested.  The  Provident  Loan  of  the  University  Settlement 
in  New  York  does  over  $*3,000,000  worth  of  business  a  year.  As  the  work  is  among 
the  Jews,  the  pledges  are  largely  diamonds. 

i  The  penny  provident  Ixtnk. — The  penny  provident  bank  is  a  feature  of  all 
settlements,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows.  The  curse  of  the  poor  is  their  improvi- 
dence. They  seldom  have  any  plan  which  surveys  the  income  and  arranges 
ex])enditures  so  as  to  leave  a  margin.  Consequently,  when  times  are  good  they 
live  well  and  often  spend  much  on  trifles,  but  in  case  of  sickness  or  loss  of  work 
there  are  no  savings  to  draw  from  and  suffering  is  almost  immediate.  The  Eng- 
lish settlements  often  pend  around  a  collector  to  the  hoilses  and  urge  the  x)eople  toput 
in  a  penny  a  week  if  they  can  do  no  better.  In  America  the  settlements  have  bank 
day  two  .or  three  afternoons  or  evenings  a  week.  The  dex)osits  are  nearly  all 
made  by  children  and  range  from  one  cent  to  three  or  four  dollars.  The  usual 
deposit  is  about  five  or  ten  cents.  When  the  amount  reaches  85  the  child  is 
advised  to  put  his  money  in  a  savings  bank,  as  the  penny  provident  bank  does  not 
pay  interest  on  deposits.  The  Imnking  system  is  very  simple.  The  child  takes 
out  a  bank  book,  he  puts  in  10  cents  and  has  a  10-cent  stamp  pasted  in  his  book. 
The  bank  will  redeem  the  book  at  any  time  for  the  value  of  its  stamps,  that  is, 
penny  provident  stamps. 

The  kindergarten. — Kindergartens  are  a  regular  feature  of  settlement  work. 
They  differ  from  school  kindergartens  in  that  a  small  fee  is  generally  charged 
(usually  5  cents  a  week).  The  kindergartners  visit  the  children  and  parents  in 
their  homes  and  organize  mothers  meetings.  They  receive  salaries  for  their 
services. 

The  crh'he. — Most  of  the  newer  settlements  have  day  nurseries  connected  with 
them.    Many  of  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  work  out  during  the  day,  and 
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either  they  must  take  the  baby  with  them,  leaye  it  with  a  neighbor,  or  keep  one 
of  the  older  children  home  from  school  to  take  care  of  it.  None  of  these  alter- 
natives is  pleasing,  and  the  settlements  have  done  a  service  to  the  poor  by  pro- 
viding a  place  where  the  baby  can  be  left  and  cared  for  during  the  day.  The 
mother  leaves  the  baby  at  the  creche  when  she  goes  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
calls  for  it  at  night.    A  fee  of  5  cents  is  usually  charged. 

Hie  trained  nurse. — The  trained  nurse  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  staff 
of  settlement  residents.  Most  settlements  now  have  one.  She  attends  the  needy 
sick  of  the  neighborhood,  and  naturally  gains  a  very  strong  hold  on  the  i>eople. 

Lectures,  classes,  etc. — Hull  House,  Chicago,  is  a  center  for  university  extension 
lectures  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Many  of  the  New  York  settlements  are 
regular  lecture  centers  under  the  board  of  education. 

Settlements  usually  have  classes  in  music,  dancing,  cooking,  and  gymnastics, 
and  sometimes  carpentry.  The  teachers  are  usually  paid.  Many  of  these  classes 
are  organized  as  clubs  and  meet  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week  as  a  club  and  once 
a  week  as  a  class. 

Art. — There  is  a  general  feeling  that  settlements  should  do  something  to  relieve 
the  barrenness  of  the  Irves  of  the  poor  and  bring  as  many  elements  of  beauty  into 
the  neighlx^rhood  as  possible.  For  this  reason  they  sometimes  have  a  programme 
of  concerts.    Often  there  are  art  exhibitions  and  flower  shows  during  the  year. 

Libraries. — Settlement  libraries  are  extensively  used  by  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  library  of  the  university  settlement  in  New  York  had  the 
largest  circulation  per  book  of  any  library  in  the  State  last  year. 

Probation  work. — Another  resident  who  has  been  recently  added  to  the  list  of 
workers  is  the  probation  officer.  It  has  been  felt  for  years  that  our  penal  system, 
whereby  a  first  offender  was  sent  to  jail  with  hardened  criminals  who  taught  him 
the  ways  of  crime,  had  its  faults.  The  young  man  who  camo  back  from  the 
prison  had  the  brand  of  the  jail  upon  him  and  found  it  hard  either  to  secure 
honest  emplojTnent  afterwards  or  to  live  down  the  obloquy  of  his  former  life. 
The  probation  work  comes  in  as  a  relief  from  this  condition  of  things.  When  a 
young  man  or' woman  is  brought  into  court  charged  with  his  first  or  second 
offense,  the  judge  gives  the  case  to  a  probation  officer  to  investigate.  If  the 
officer  thinks  on  investigation  that  mercy  should  be  shown,  he  advises  the  judge 
to  this  effect,  and  the  offender  is  often  put  under  control  of  the  probation  officer. 
This  means  that  the  delinquent  must  give  an  account  of  himself  and  his  work 
every  week  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer.  Almost  60  per  cent  of  those  thu» 
committed  are  redeemed  from  the  criminal  class.  The  probation  officer  is  sup- 
posed to  take  a  personal  interest  in  these  probationers  to  a  decent  life — to  advise 
with  them,  to  help  them  to  secure  work,  or  even  give  them  financial  aid  in  some 
cases.  He  may  send  the  probationer  to  jail  without  a  warrant  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  efforts  to  imirrove. 

Club  worl:. — A  large  part  of  the  work  in  a  settlement  building  consists  in  club 
work.  A  club  is  a  self-governing  body,  voluntarily  organized  for  personal  ends. 
It  has  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  committees,  etc.,  and  gen- 
erally a  club  adviser,  who  is  a  settlement  resident  or  volunteer  worker  who  meets 
with  the  club  and  seeks  to  influence  its  members  for  good. 

In  the  New  York  settlements  there  is  much  greater  demand  for  club  rooms 
than  there  are  rooms  to  offer.  The  university  settlement  has  had  to  turn  away 
about  two  hundred  clubs  during  the  past  year.  The  reason  for  this  great  demand 
lies  in  the  absence  of  sitting  rooms  or  parlors  from  the  neighboring  tenements, 
so  that  the  young  i)eople  must  find  some  other  place  for  sociability. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  clubs  and  many  of  them  meet  on  certain 
nights  or  in  the  afternoon  as  classes.    There  are  social  clubs,  debating  clubs, 
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literary  clubs,  iudustrial  clubs,  etc.  When  a  club  is  organized  the  first  meeting 
is  usually  taken  up  by  the  election  of  officers  and  the  choosing  of  a  name.  In 
former  years  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  was  the  next  weighty  matter,  but  now 
that  clubs  have  so  multiplied,  this  matter  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  new  clubs 
borrowing  the  constitution  of  an  old  club  and  adopting  it  with  a  few  modifications. 
The  membership  is  made  up  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  a  gentleman's  club; 
a  group  of  friends  organize  the  club  and  the  membership  is  increased  by  bringing 
in  other  friends.  In  boys*  clubs  there  is  generally  a  minimum  and  maximum  age 
limit  of  members.  The  first  idea  was  to  have  large  clubs  of  a  hundred  or  more,  but 
now  the  idea  is  rather  to  have  clubs  of  twelve  or  fifteen.  A  boy  will  generally  be 
more  loyal  to  a  small  club  and  there  will  be  more  intimacy  between  the  members 
and  a  greater  opi>ortunity  for  the  director  to  understand  and  influence  each  mem- 
ber personally. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  club  activity,  the  business  meeting  and  the  programme 
of  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  business  meeting  is  apt  to  occupy  too  much 
time  and  becomes  disorderly  in  the  case  of  clubs  of  boys  or  girls  xmder  16.  It 
also  presents  many  valuable  sociable  opportunities  for  the  club  adviser.  If  he 
is  well  versed  in  parliamentary  law  and  gets  his  club  to  observe  due  form  in  its 
proceedings,  this  adds  greatly  to  a  club's  self  respect.  If  he  can  instill  into  the 
club  the  purxx)sc  to  live  up  to  its  own  constitution  and  by-laws  he  is  teaching  both 
regard  for  the  club  and  obedience  to  law.  The  business  meeting  is  well  adapted 
to  teaching  several  of  the  elements  of  success  in  modem  life  and  also  good  citizen- 
ship. It  teaches  the  boys  or  girls  to  cooperate  in  securing  common  ends.  It 
teaches  loyalty  to  a  voluntary  organization  and  obedience  and  respect  to  a  self- 
enacted  law. 

The  discipline  of  a  boys*  or  girls'  club  is  a  problem  at  first.  There  are  three 
ways  of  securing  such  a  degree  of  orderliness  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  club's 
self-respect  and  will  enable  it  to  secure  its  objects.  Discipline  must  be  lenient  if 
the  children  are  to  seem  natural.  The  first  and  best  method  is  to  get  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  so  much  interested  in  it  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do  that  they 
will  restrain  themselves,  and  to  give  them  such  a  high  ideal  of  club  life  and  bo 
much  self-respect  as  a  club  that  disorder  will  seem  unnatural.  The  second  way  of 
maintaining  order  is  through  the  club  president,  who  by  his  manner,  by  imposing 
fines,  or  sending  members  from  the  room  will  alone  often  keep  a  club  well  dis- 
ciplined. Clubs  usually  have  a  sergeant-at-arms,  who  is  at  the  command  of  the 
president.  The  third  way  of  maintaining  order  is  by  the  presence  of  the  club 
adviser  and  the  respect  he  insinres. 

Most  of  the  organizations  of  the  past,  such  as  the  priesthoods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  later,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masons  in  our  own  country,  have  devel- 
oped a  long  ritual  in  connection  with  initiation  and  the  conduct  of  business.  There 
were  also  certain  secrets  not  to  be  revealed.  Boys  show  this  same  tendency 
strongly  and  sometimes  organize  into  a  gang  to  keep  a  secret  they  have  made  up 
themselves.  A  ritual  of  initiation,  with  secret  grip,  password,  etc.,  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  impressiveness  of  this  work  for  boys.  As  to  whether  it  is  best 
the  writer  leaves  each  to  decide  for  himself. 

The  club  adviser  or  director  has  a  difficult  position  to  fill.  He  must  direct  ^vith- 
out  commanding  and  lead  while  he  seems  to  follow.  If  he  attempts  to  force  his 
ideals  on  the  club  they  will  lose  interest.  The  great  thing  which  he  must  do  for 
the  club  is  to  select  some  worthy  aim  for  its  activity,  and  then  by  his  own  efforts 
and  by  cooperation  with  them  keep  up  a  constant  enthusiasm  for  the  work.  A 
club  must  have  some  object  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  existence.  If  the  adviser  is  to 
be  successful  socially  he  must  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  boy  and 
learn  all  about  his  life,  so  that  he  can  advise  and  sympathize  with  him  on  all  the 
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affairs  of  life,  as  a  cnltured  jmrent  would  do  were  the  boy  so  fortttnate  as  to  pos- 
sess one.  In  Boston  they  are  coming  to  think  that  an  industrial  club  is  more 
successful  than  any  other.  • 

The  main  object  of  those  who  began  the  club  movement  was  to  remove  the  boys 
and  girls  from  the  temptations  of  the  street,  and  especially  of  the  saloon. 

A  second  good  object  is  the  forming  of  intimate  friendships  and  gaining  the 
ability  to  cooperate. 

A  third  is  a  training  in  manners  and  cleanliness  through  the  influence  of  the 
director  and  of  the  club  as  a  whole.  Clubs  train  boys  to  bo  gentlemen.  In  this 
way  the  work  has  been  very  successful, 

A  fourth  good  object  may  be  a  training  in  morals  through  talks  by  the  leader 
and  the  penalties  inflicted  on  offenders  by  the  club  itself. 

A  fifth  object  in  any  well-regulated  club  is  a  training  in  good  citizenship  through 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  an  organization  and  its  members  and 
through  obedience  to  self -elected  leaders  and  self-enacted  laws. 

Vacation  homes  and  stimmer  camps. — During  the  summer  a  large  part  of  the 
regular  activities  of  settlements  are  discontinued  and  the  club  members  and  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  some  camp  in  the  country  for  one  or  two  weeks.  They  usually 
I>ay  about  half  their  expenses.  The  plan  adopted  by  most  of  the  New  York  settle- 
ments has  been  to  secure  an  abandoned  farm  with  a  good  farmhouse.  A  matron 
is  placed  in  charge  and  there  is  some  worker  to  organize  games. 

»      PERMANENCE  OF  SETTLEMENTS. 

One  sometimes  hears  the  questions  asked,  **  Is  the  settlement  a  permanent  insti- 
tution?*' **  Is  it  to  be  a  feature  of  our  social  life  in  the  years  to  come?'*  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  settlement,  as  a  settlement,  is  a  phase  of  the  "  battle 
with  the  slum."  To  those  of  us  who  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  the  slum  is 
going  to  be  conquered  in  its  struggle  with  civilization,  it  would  appear  that  the 
settlement  as  a  place  of  residence  for  another  class  must  disappear  with  the  slum, 
but  it  may  be  maintained  as  a  neighborhood  center.  To  us,  however,  the  fight 
with  the  slum  is  i)eculiarly  difficult,  for  however  well  we  subdue  the  evil  condi- 
tions in  our  midst,  each  steamer  that  comes  to  us  from  southern  Europe  brings 
us  a  new  slum,  and  we  have  to  begin  the  battle  over  again.  The  slum  must  be 
conquered  there  before  we  can  escape  from  its  influence  hero. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  our  present  slum  condition  is  due  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  rich  and  poor,  who  have  come  to  live  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 
This  has  brought  about  a  failure  to  understand  each  other  and  an  almost  complete 
breach  of  sympathy  between  the  classes.  These  theorists  believe  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem  is  to  bring  the  rich  to  live  among  the  i)oor,  aid  the  able  will 
thus  become  x>opular  loaders,  and  labor  and  capital  will  understand  each  other, 
and  their  cooperation  will  lead  to  kindlier  feelings  and  the  wiping  out  of  sltmi 
conditions. 

RESULTS. 

When  we  consider  the  efforts  which  the  more  fortunate  classes  are  makinr?  for 
those  less  fortunate,  when  we  regard  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  are  being  con- 
tributed by  the  rich  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poor,  when  we  see  the  manifold 
activities  now  being  carried  on  to  relieve  their  wretchedness  or  give  them  real 
pleasure,  we  can  not  but  ask  ourselves,  Can  the  laboring  people  who  see  all  this 
ever  again  regard  society  as  their  enemy?  If  an  era  of  better  understanding  and 
better  feeling  between  rich  and  poor  is  really  approaching,  as  the  writer  believes 
is  the  case,  the  settlements  have  had  no  small  part  in  reestablishing  this  harmony. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

GENERAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
MECHANICAL  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES. 

[This  compilation  forms  a  continuation  of  that  which  appeared  in  the  Commissioner's  Report 
of  imS  (Chap.  I,  pp.  1-W)K  and  which  included  the  acts  of  Con^robs  relating  to  the  land  grant 
colleg«.Hana  the  laws  of  A labama^  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana.] 


MAINE. 


Constitntion  (1820) :  Art.  Vm.  A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  ednca- 
tion  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
to  promote  this  important  object,  the  legislature  is  authorized,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  require  the  several  towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools;  and  it  shall  further 
be  their  duty  to  encourage  and  suitably  endow,  from  time  to  time  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  may  authorize,  all  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of 
learning  within  the  State:  Provided,  That  no  donation,  grant,  or  endowment  shall 
at  any  time  be  made  by  the  legislature  ta  any  literary  institution  now  established, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  unless  at  the  time  of  making  such  endow- 
ment the  legislature  of  the  State  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers 
to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  institution 
as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 

[The  matter  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Maine,  passed 
August  29,  1883,  and  a  Supplement  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  tho  State  of  Maine,  for  the  years 
1885-1896,  inclusive,  by  EUas  Dudley  Freeman,  esq.    PortUind,  1895.] 

Chapter  11:  Sec.  123.  Presidents  of  colleges  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  trustees  and  overseers,  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  for  their  election. 

Sec.  124.  No  officer  of  a  college  shall  receive  as  i)erquisites  any  fees  for  a  diploma 
or  medical  degree  conferred  by  such  college,  but  such  fees  diall  be  paid  into  the 
college  treasury. 

Sec.  123.  If  an  innholder,  confectioner,  or  keeper  of  a  shop,  boarding  house,  or 
livery  stable  gives  credit  for  food,  drink,  or  horse  or  carriage  hire  to  any  pupil  of 
a  college  or  literary  institution  in  violation  of  its  mles  or  without  the  consent  of 
its  president  or  other  officer  authorized  thereto  by  its  government,  he  forfeits  a 
sam.  equal  to  the  amount  so  credited,  whether  it  has  been  paid  or  not,  to  be  recov- 
ered in  an  action  of  debt  by  the  treasurer  of  such  institution:  half  to  its  use  and 
hskli  to  the  town  where  it  is  located;  and  no  person  shall  be  licensed  by  the  munic- 
ipal officers  for  any  of  said  emplo^^ments  if  it  appears  that  within  the  preceding 
year  he  had  given  credit  contrary  to  the  provisions  hereof. 

Chapter  58:  Section  1,  The  Maine  board  of  agriculture  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  husbandry  consists  of 
the  president  and  the  professor  of  agriculture  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  together  with  one  person  from  each  county  elected  by 
ballot  by  any  county  agricultural  or  horticultural  society  at  its  annual  or  other 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  and  they  hold  their  offices  for  three  years  from  the 
third  Wednesday  of  January  thereafter. 

Sec.  4.  The  board,  by  its  secretary  and  one  of  its  members,  shall  hold  annually 
two  farmers'  institutes  in  each  county  and  as  many  more  as  it  deems  expedient  or 
finds  practicable  with  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  the  public  discussion  of  topics 
relating  to  husbandry  and  the  best  methods  of  building  and  maintaining  public 
ways,  either  independently  or  in  connection  with  any  organization  devoted  to  the 
some  general  object,  and  it  may  issue  bulletins,  employ  experts,  lecturers,  a 
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reporter,  or  other  aids  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  said  institutes  to  the  public, 
and  shall  so  far  as  practicable  aid  and  encourage  agricultural  societies  and  asso- 
ciations in  their  efforts. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  also  be  the  d^ty  of  the  board  with  such  experts,  lecturers,  and 
assistants  as  it  may  employ,  by  means  of  maps,  charts,  cuts,  drawings,  printed  or 
written  articles,  lectures,  or  otherwise,  to  disseminate  knowledge  throughout  the 
State  concerning  the  best  known  methods  for  the  building  and  maintaining  of  high- 
ways, including  bridges  and  sidewalks  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and 
particularly  to  impart  such  information,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  to  the  county 
commissioners  of  counties,  the  street  commissioners  of  cities,  the  selectmen  of 
towns,  and  other  municipal  oflBcers  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  have  the  care  and 
management  of  the  expenditures  of  money  and  the  building  and  keeping  in  repair 
of  the  highways  of  the  State.  The  members  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
time  and  services,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  $3  a  day  for  subsistence  and  6  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The  whole 
exx)enses  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  annually.  (As  amended  by 
chapter  266  in  the  acts  of  1897.) 

Chapter  6.  [Property  exempted  from  taxation]:  All  property  which  by  the 
articles  of  separation  is  exempt  from  taxation,  the  i>ersonal  property  of  all  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  institutions  incorporated  by  the  State,  the  real  estate  of  all 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  occupied  by  them  for  their  own  purposes  or  by 
any  officer  thereof  as  a  residence,  ♦  *  ♦  and  any  college  in  this  State  author- 
ized under  its  charter  to  confer  the  de^ee  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science 
and  having  real  estate  liable  to  taxation  shall,  on  the  payment  of  such  tax  and 
proof  of  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  and  council,  be  reimbursed 
from  the  State  treasury  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  so  yaid:  Provided,  however ,  The 
aggregate  amount  so  reimbursed  to  any  college  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed 
$1,500:  And  provided  further^  That  this  claim  for  such  reimbursement 'shaU  not 
apply  to  real  estate  hereafter  bought  by  any  such  college. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1863,  chapter  275,  Resolves:  Full  assent  is  hereby  given  to 
the  provisions  and  conditions  of  the  act  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress  and  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  and 
the  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  said  acceptance  by  the  State  of  Maine  and  to  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  scrip  for  Maine's  projwrtion  of  210,000  acres  of  land 
donated  by  said  act  and  to  hold  the  same  subject  te  the  order  of  the  legislature. 
(Approved  March  25,  1863.) 

Ibid.,  1864,  chapter  342,  Resolves:  Whereas,  information  has  been  received  from 
Governor  Corey  of  the  reception  of  the  land  scrip  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  imder  the  law  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862;  and  whereas  a  sug- 
gestion of  concert  of  action  between  the  States  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  same 
has  been  made  by  Governor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  which  commends  itself  as 
a  wise  and  prudent  measure,  therefore  resolved  that  the  governor  of  this  State  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  in  concert  with  the  governors  of  the  other 
States  in  selling  the  land  scrip  issued  to  this  StatJ  for  the  benefit  of  an  agricultural 
college.  He  may  unite  with  them  in  the  employment  of  such  selling  agents  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  fix 
the  price  per  acre  at  which  said  scrip  shall  be  sold  at  such  sum  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  such  agents  so  employed  shall  receive  a  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  sales.  All  moneys  received  for  the  sale  of  said  scrip 
shall  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer  and  be  by  him  invested  in  the  6  per  cent  stocks 
of  this  State  and  such  stock,  with  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  shall  be  inviolably 
held  for  the  sole  benefit  of  said  agricultural  college.     (Approved  March  24, 1864.) 

Ibid.,  chapter  362,  Resolves:  Resolved,  That  the  governor  and  council  be  author- 
ized to  api)oint  three  commissioners  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  memorialize  Congress 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  during  which  the  college  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  may  be  provided.  Said  commissioners  are  also  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  invite  ana  receive  donations  and  benefactions  in  aid  of  said  col- 
lege, and  also  proposals  for  the  location  thereof,  to  visit  and  examine  all  such  pro- 
posed locations  when  so  directed  by  the  governor  and  council,  to  consider  the 
respective  advantages  of  all  such  locations,  to  entertain  all  propositions  which 
may  be  made  for  this  purpose,  to  confer  with  other  States  engaged  in  the  same 
enterprise,  and  to  learn  what  they  can  of  the  history,  present  working,  and  pros- 
pect of  usefulness  of  similar  institutions,  and  to  gather  all  such  other  information 
regarding  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  they  may  be  able  to  do,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  next  legislature.     (Approved  March  25,  1864.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1865,  Private  and  Special  Acts:  Section  1.  Samuel  F.  Perley, 
ete.  (fifteen  other  persons),  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
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the  name  of  the  tmstecs  of  the  State  Ck)llege  of  Agricnlture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
having  succession  as  hereinafter  provided,  with  power  to  establish  and  maintain, 
subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  this  act,  such  a  college  as  is  authorized 
and  provided  for,  by  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the 
2d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1862.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State 
the  income  which  shall  accrue  from  the  fimds  granted  to  the  State  by  the  act 
aforesaid,  and  shall  apply  the  same,  together  with  all  such  income  as  they  shall 
receive  from  any  other  sources  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college  in  conformity 
with  the  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  trustees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  president  of 
the  board.  They  shall  appoint  a  clerk  and  treasurer,  both  of  whom  shall  be 
sworn,  and  shall  nold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  The  clerk  shall 
record  all  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  copies  of  their  records  certified  by  him 
shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  originals  might  be  used.  The  treasurer 
shaJl  be  required  to  give  suitable  bond,  and  to  renew  the  same  whenever  the 
trustees  shall  require. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  and  council  shall  at  all  times  have  the  power,  by  them- 
selves, or  such  committee  as  they  shall  appoint,  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
college,  and  the  doings  of  the  trustees,  and  to  inspect  all  their  records  and 
accounts,  and  the  buildings  and  premises  occupied  by  the  college. ,  Whenever  the 
governor  and  council  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  trustees  are  exercising 
or  attempting  to  exercise  any  unlawful  powers,  or  unlawfully  omitting  to  per- 
form any  legal  duty,  they  may  direct  the  attorney-general  to  institute  process 
against  the  trustees  in  their  corporate  capacity,  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint  in 
equity  before  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  the  county  in  which  the  college  may 
be  established,  and  tne  court  after  notice,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  same,  by 
summary  proceeding  in  term  time,  or  by  any  judge  in  vacation,  and  may  make 
any  suitable  decree  restraining  the  trustees  from  performing  or  continumg  the 
unlawful  acts  complained  of,  or  requiring  them  to  perform  whatever  is  unlaw- 
fully omitted,  and  may  enforce  such  decrees.  In  like  manner  a  complaint  may 
be  instituted  against  any  individual  trustee,  and  be  heard  in  the  county  where  he 
resides,  aUeging  against  him  any  cause  deemed  by  the  governor  and  council  suffi- 
cient to  disqualify  him  for  the  trust;  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  such 
allegation  shall  be  sustained,  a  decree  shall  be  made  removing  such  trustee  from 
office,  and  his  place  shall  be  thereby  vacated. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  trustee  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  nor 
any  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  70  years.  The  clerk  of  the  trustees  shall  give 
notice  of  all  vacancies  to  the  governor  and  council;  vacancies  occurring  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  modes,  or  by  the  resignation  or  decease  of  any  trustee,  shall  be  filled 
in  the  following  manner:  The  first  vacancy  that  shall  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the 
legislature  at  the  next  session  thereafter  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  branches;  the 
second  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  trustees  at  their  next  meeting;  and  all  suc- 
ceeding vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner,  alternately  by  the  legislature  and 
the  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  The  trustees  in  their  corporate  capacity  may  take  and  hold  in  addition 
to  the  income  which  they  shall  receive  through  the  State  from  the  endowment 
made  by  Congress,  such  other  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  granted  or 
devised  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  this  act.  But  they 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  benefactions  maide  to  them  upon  conditions 
inconsistent  with  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid  or  for  puriwfies  different  from 
what  is  therein  prescribed. 

Sec.  C.  The  governor  and  council  shall  take  measures,  as  soon  as  may  be  advan- 
tageously done  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  sell  the  land  scrip  received  by  this 
State  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  invest  the  same  as  required  by  the  fourth 
section  of  said  act.  The  securities  shall  be  kept  by  the  State  treasurer,  and  he 
shall  report  annually  to  the  legislature  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  invest- 
ments, and  of  the  income  of  the  same.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  the  income 
shall  accrue,  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  organ- 
ization, to  procure  a  tract  of  land  suitable  as  a  site  for  the  establishment  of  the 
college.  If  no  other  provision  shall  be  made  therefor,  there  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees  for  this  purpose,  such  proportion  as  the  governor  and 
council  may  deem  suitable  of  that  part  of  the  fund  which  is  authorized  by  the 
fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
sites  or  experimental  farms. 

Sec.  8.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  such  directors,  professors,  lecturers,  and 
teachers  in  the  college,  and  employ  such  other  persons  therein  from  time  to  time 
as  the  means  at  their  command  may  permit  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
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ennmerated  and  described  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress.  Every 
officer  and  every  person  employed  shall  hold  his  office  or  employment  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees.  They  shall,  a-?  soon  as  may  be,  arrange  and  make  known 
the  several  courses  of  instruction  which  they  will  undertake  at  the  outset  of  the 
college,  and  shall  enlarge  and  improve  the  same  whenever  practicable,  subject  to 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  Congress .  They  shall  also  establish  the  qualifications 
for  admission  and  modify  the  same  as  circumstances  may  require.  But  no  stu- 
dent shall  be  ajdmitted  into  or  continued  in  the  college,  nor  snail  any  person  be 
employed  in  any  office  or  service,  who  is  not  of  good  moral  character  and  pure  life. 

Sec.  9.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  which  is  to  be  given  by  classes,  text- 
books, lectures,  and  apparatus,  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  trustees  shall  provide,  a*^  fully  as  may  be, 
for  jwractical  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  scientific  principles  and  rules. 
They  shall  encourage,  antl  for  due  proportions  of  time,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  with  reference  to  other  exercises,  require  all  the  students  to  engage  in 
actual  labor  ui)on  the  lands  and  in  the  workshops  with  which  the  college  may  be 
furnished,  and  shall  provide  suitable  oversight  and  direction  in  such  labor,  so  that 
they  may  become  habituated  to  skillful  and  productive  industry. 

Se(\  10.  Military  tactics  shall  be  taught  during  some  suitable  part  of  each  year 
to  all  the  students,  and  they  shall  be  reiiuired  to  form  and  maintain  such  habits  of 
obedience  and  subordination  as  may  be  useful  to  them  if  calle<l  into  military  serv- 
ice. The  adjutant-general  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  college  for  mili- 
tary drill  such  arms  and  equipments,  not  needed  by  the  State  for  other  service, 
as  may  suffice  for  the  number  of  students.  He  shall  also  furnish  to  the  college  a 
United  States  fiag. 

Sko.  11.  Such  other  studies  are  to  be  taught  within  the  limitations  of  the  act  of 
Congress  as  the  facilities  of  the  college  and  the  periods  of  instruction  will  permit. 

Sec.  12.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  any  one  or  more  of  the  prescribed 
courst^s  of  study  may  receive  public  testimonials  thereof,  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees,  stating  their  proficiency. 

Sko.  13.  No  charge  shall  be  made  for  tuition  to  any  student  who  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  this  State,  and  the  trustees  and  all  persons  employed  by  them  shall  con- 
stantly endeavor,  by  the  avloption  of  judicious  and  effective  arrangements  in  all 
the  labor  departments  of  the  college,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  sul)6istence  to  the  stu- 
dents and  to  render  the  institution  as  far  as  possible  self-sustaining. 

Skc.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  directors,  and  teachers  of  the  col- 
lege to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  students  the  principles  of  naorality  and  justice 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal 
benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality;  chastity,  moderation,  and  tem- 
I)erance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  omamente  of  human  society:  and 
among  other  means  to  promote  these  ends  and  to  sec*ure  the  best  personal  improve- 
ment of  the  students  the  trustees  shall  provide,  as  fully  as  may  be  practicable, 
that  the  internal  organization  of  the  college  shall  be  on  the  plan  of  one  or  more 
well-regulated  households  and  families,  so  that  the  students  may  be  brought  into 
relations  of  domestic  intimacy  and  confidence  with  their  teachers. 

Skc.  15.  If  at  any  time  the  number  of  students  applying  for  admission  shall  be 
greater  than  the  means  of  the  trustee  swill  enable  them  to  receive,  they  sliall  make 
regulations  for  the  number  to  be  admitted,  having  reference  to  the  pn^portions  of 
population  in  the  several  senatorial  districts  of  the  State,  and  etiualize  the  admis- 
sions according  to  such  proportions  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

Sec.  16.  The  trustees  shall  hold  a  regular  session  at  the  college  at  least  once  in 
each  year:  and  may  provide  for  i)eriodical  visitations  by  committees.  No  trustee 
shall  receive  any  compensation  except  actual  traveling  exiwuses,  to  be  paid  from 
the  treasury  of  the  college. 

Sec.  17.  The  treasurer  of  the  college  shall  make,  as  often  as  once  in  six  months, 
a  detailed  report  of  all  rec*eipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  trustees  sliall  cause  the 
same  to  be  verified  by  full  inspection  and  settlement  of  all  his  accounts,  and  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  as  verified  by  them,  to  the  governor  and  council. 
The  trustees  shall  also  cause  to  be  made,  annually,  such  report  as  is  required  by 
the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  communicate  the  same  as  therein 
provided. 

Sec.  is.  The  legislature  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers,  to 
alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  college 
established  by  this  act,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests 
thereof.     (Approved  February  25, 1865. ) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1866,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  chapter  59:  The  inhabitants 
of  Orono  are  hereby  authorized  to  raise  money  by  taxation  or  loan,  not  exceeding 
$114)00,  for  the  purchase  of  the  White  farm  and  the  Qoddard  or  Frost  farm, 
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'so-called,  in  said  Orono,  and  convey  the  same,  or  canse  them  to  be  conveyed,  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts;  Pro- 
vided, that  the  inhabitants  of  said  Orono,  at  a  legal  meeting  within  thirty  days 
from  the  approval  of  this  act,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  their  legal  voters  present 
and  voting,  shall  agree  thereto.     (Approved  February  9, 1866.) 

Ibid.,  chapter  66:  The  inhabitants  of  Oldtown  are  hereby  authorized  .to  raise 
money  by  taxation  or  loan,  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  Orono,  for  the  use  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  convey  the  same,  or 
cause  it  to  be  conveyed,  to  the  trustees  of  said  college:  Provided^  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  Oldtown,  at  a  legal  meeting  within  thirty  days  from  the  approval  of 
this  act,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  their  legal  voters  present  and  voting,  shall 
agree  thereto.     (Approved  February  10, 1866. ) 

Actd  and  Resolves,  1867,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  chapter  362:  Sectiox  1.  No 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  shall  hereafter  be  filled  until  the  number  of  said  trustees  shall  be 
less  than  seven;  and  thereafterwards  the  number  of  said  trustees  shall  be  seven 
and  no  more. 

Sec.  2.  The  appointment  of  the  new  board  of  trustees  shall  be  made  by  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  As  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  new 
board  of  trustees  shall  have  been  api)ointed,  they  shall  delegate  by  lot  one  of  their 
number  to  hold  office  one  year,  one  two  3-ears,  one  three  years,  one  four  years, 
one  five  years,  one  six  years,  and  one  seven  years,  so  that  the  office  of  one  trustee 
shall  become  vacant  every  year.  And  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of  every  trustee 
shall  be  seven  years;  but  any  vacancy  occurring  by  reason  of  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office,  shall  be  filled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term. 

Sec.  8.  All  vacancies  occurrincr  in  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  filled  by  the 
governor  and  council,  on  the  nomination  of  the  trustees.  In  case  the  nomination 
by  the  trustees  shall  not  be  confirmed  by  the  governor  and  council,  said  trustees 
shall  make  another  nomination,  and  so  on  till  the  nomination  shall  be  confirmed. 
(Approved  February  25, 1867.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1868,  Resolves,  chapter  274:  That  the  sum  of  $10,000  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the Jbreasury  of  the  State  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  necessary  college  buildings  and  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  and  furniture  and  other  necessary  expenditures  for  the  use 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts;  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  college.     (Approved  March  7,  1868.) 

Ibid. ,  1869,  Resolves,  chapter  81>:  That  the  sum  of  $28,000  is  hereby  appropriated 
in  aid  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mec^hanic  Arts,  provided  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Orono  shall  make  to  said  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  an  absolute  conveyance  of  the  same  premises  heretofore  conveyed, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  in  case  the  location  of  said  college  shall  be 
changed  from  Orono,  or  be  abandoned,  or  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  act  establishing  said  college,  then,  in  such  an  event,  the  State  shall 
refund  to  the  inhabitants  of  Orono  the  sum  originally  paid  for  such  lands,  viz, 
$11,000.     (Approved  March  12,  1869. ) 

Ibid.,  1870,  Resolves,  chapter  179:  That  the  sum  of  $22,000  is  hereby  appropria- 
ated  in  aid  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  sum  of  828,000 
appropriated  by  resolve  of  March  12,  1869,  not  drawn  or  made  use  of  by  the  col- 
lege, is  hereby  reappropriated,  and  that  chapter  89  of  the  resolves  of  1869*i3  hereby 
pei)ealed,  provided  that  before  either  of  said  sums  is  paid  out  of  the  treasury  there 
shall  be  veeted  in  the  State  a  i)erfect  title  to  the  premises  heretofore  conveyed  by 
the  town  of  Orono  for  the  purposes  of  said  college,  the  only  condition  of  said 
conveyawje  being  that  if,  at  any  time,  the  said  land  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  said  college,  then  the  State  shall  pay  to  said  town  of  Orono  the  sura 
of  money  heretofore  exi)ended  by  that  town  in  the  purchase  of  said  premises,  viz, 
$11,000. 

Ibid.,  1871,  Resolves,  chapter  251:  Appropriates  $6,000  for  completion  of  college 
buildings  and  purchase  of  apparatus  and  furniture. 

Ibid.,  1872,  Resolves,  chapter  56:  Appropriates  $18,000  to  reimburse  trustees  **  for 
money  advanced  }>y  them  "  to  the  extent  of  $13,000  and  $5,000  for  building  *'  a  suit- 
able house  '*  for  the  president. 

Ibid.,  1872-74,  PuWic  Laws,  chapter  194:  AH  vacancies  occurring  in  the  board 
ei  trustees  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be 
filled  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coimcil.  (Approved 
February  25, 1874.) 

Ibid.,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  chapter  147:  Females  who  possess  the  suitable 
qnaliiicatioiw  for  admission  to  the  aeveral  claeses  may  be  admitted  as  students  in 
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the  college;  subject  to  the  requirements  of  labor  and  study,  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  faculty  of  instruction  and  by  the  trustees  of  the  college.  (Approved 
Fobniary  23,  1872.) 

Ibid.,  187C,  Resolves,  chapter  172;  Appropriates  $8,000  for  instruction  and  con- 
tingent exi>enses. 

Ibid..  1877,  Resolves,  chapter  258:  Appropriates  $15,218  for  various  current  pur- 
I)08es. 

Ibid.,  1878»  Resolves,  chapter  57:  That  the  governor  and  council  are  hereby 
requested  to  indicate,  in  any  way  they  may  think  proper,  their  readiness  to  receive 
proposals  from  denominations,  associations,  or  organizations,  to  take  from  the 
State,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  at  Orono,  and  agree 
to  sustain  it,  according  to  its  original  plan,  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  parties, 
and  report  to  the  next  legislature.     (Approved  February  19, 1878.) 

Ibid.,  1878,  Resolves,  chapter  80:  Appropriates  $6,500  for  current  expenses. 

Ibid.,  1879,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  chapter  173:  Section  13  of  chapter  532  of 
the  private  and  8i)ecial  laws  of  1865  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  13.  a  reasonable  charge  shall  be  made  for  tuition,  the  amount  of  which  shfdl 
be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees,  and  all  i)ersons  employed  by  them 
shall  constantly  endeavor  by  the  adoption  of  judicious  and  effective  arrangements 
in  all  the  labor  departments  of  the  college,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the 
students,  and  to  render  the  institution,  as  far  as  possible,  self-sustaining.  (Ai)- 
proved  February  27, 1879.) 

Ibid.,  1880,  Resolves,  chapter  197:  Appropriates  $3,000. 

Ibid.,  1881,  Resolves,  chapter  13:  Wnereas,  the  State  of  Maine  holds  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  a 
registered  bond  of  the  State  of  Maine,  numbered  251,  for  the  sum  of  $30,000, 
which  became  due  August  15,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  and  the  State  of 
Maine,  by  a  resolve  approved  March  24,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864,  directed 
the  treasurer  of  State  to  invest  all  money  received  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip 
donated  to  said  college  by  the  United  States  in  the  6  per  cent  stock  of  this  State, 
to  be  inviolably  held  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,  and  this  sum  of  $30,000  being 
a  portion  of  said  investment;  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  treasurer  of  State 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  a  new  registered  bond  in  favor  of  said  college 
for  the  sum  of  $30,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum, 
payable  semiannually,  to  bear  date  of  August  15,  1888,  and  payable  nine  years 
from  date;  the  same  being  in  lieu  of  bond  number  251,  for  a  like  sum  duo  August 
15,  1888;  said  bond  to  be  signed  by  the  treasurer,  countersigned  by  the  governor, 
and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  state.     (Approved  February  24, 1881.) 

Ibid.,  1881,  chapter  60:  $3,500  is  appropriated  for  the  two  years,  1881  and  1882. 

Ibid.,  1883,  Public  Laws,  chapter  196:  Section  1.  One  additional  member  shall 
be  added  to  the  present  l^pard  of  trustees  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  who  shall  be  a  graduate  of  said  college,  and  not  less  than  25 
years  of  age,  and  a  resident  of  this  State,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  so  that  said  board  of  trustees  shall  hereafter  consist  of  9  members, 
including  the  secretary  of  the  Maine  board  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint 
such  member  of  said  board  of  trustees  to  fill  such  vacancy,  upon  nomination  of 
th9  alumni  association  of  said  college,  made  at  any  regular  meeting  of  said  asso- 
ciation held  for  that  purpose  and  made  known  to  the  governor  and  council  by 
the  secretary  of  said  association,  under  seal. 

Sec.  3.  Said  alumni  association  shall  make  such  appointment,  and  the  secretary 
shall  make  the  appointment  known  to  the  governor  and  council  within  six  months 
after  any  vacancy  may  occur  in  such  position,  or  after  the  approval  of  this  bill  by 
the  governor;  and  in  case  such  appointment  shall  not  be  made  by  said  association 
within  said  six  months,  or  said  appointment  shall  not  be  made  known  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  within  said  six  months,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  then  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  shall  appoint  some  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  said  college, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1,  to  fill  said  vacancy.  (Approved  March  10, 
1883.) 

Ibid.,  1885,  Resolves,  chapter  196:  Appropriates  §12,400  to  be  expended  during 
the  year. 

Ibid.,  1887,  Public  Laws,  chapter  119:  Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  approved 
March  2,  1887,  to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the 
colleges  established  in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved 
July  2, 1862,  and  of  the  acte  supplementary  thereto,  the  State  hereby  assents  to 
the  purposes  of  said  grants  and  accepts  the  grants  of  money  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  said  first-named  act,  approved  March  2, 1887,  and  assigns  the  same  to 
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the  Maine  State  College  of  Apiculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  there  is  hereby 
established  at  said  college  in  connection  therewith,  and  nnder  its  direction,  a 
department  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Maine  Agricultural  Ezx>6riment 
Station. 

Sec.  2.  The  act  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  approved  March  3,  1885,  estab- 
lishing the  Maine  Fertilizer  Control  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is 
hereby  repealed,  this  rei)eal  to  take  effect  October  1 ,  1887. 

Sec.  8.  All  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  other  property  belonging  to  said  station, 
and  the  unexpended  balance  of  money  in  the  State  treasury  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  said  station  for  the  year  1887,  shall,  on  October  1, 1887,  be  transferred 
and  paid  to  and  become  the  property  of  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  treasurer  thereof  shall  receipt  for  the  property  so 
transferred  by  the  board  of  managers  of  said  experiment  station  and  the  unex- 
pended balance  so  paid  over  by  the  &easurer  of  State.     (Approved  March  16, 1 887. ) 

Ibid.,  1887,  Resolves,  chapter  54:  Appropriates  $34,600  for  two  years,  $25,000  to 
be  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  departments  of  natural  history  and  agri- 
culture, and  the  remaining  part  for  current  purposes. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1887,  cnapter  105:  That  the  treasurer  of  State  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  receive  from  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  situated  in  Orono,  in  the  county  of  Penobscot,  in  trust,  the  sum 
of  $100,000,  bequeathed  to  said  college  by  Hon.  Abner  Cobum;  and  said  treasurer 
shall  apply  the  same  in  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  shall 
issue  to  said  college  an  unnegotiable  registered  bond  for  the  sum  of  $100,000,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually  on  the 
first  days  of  January  and  July  in  each  year,  at  the  treasurer's  office.  Said  bond 
shall  be  x)ayable  in  thirty  years  from  tne  first  day  of  July,  in  1887,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  the  treasurer,  countersigned  by  the  governor,  attested  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  the  State  treasurer  and  his  successors  in  office  shall  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  said  college  the  interest  on  said  bond  from  the  time  he  receives  said  sum 
until  the  maturity  of  the  bond.     (Approved  March  16,  1887.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1891,  Resolves,  chapter  43:  Appropriates  $24,500  for  1891 
and  1892. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1893,  Resolves,  chapter  178:  Appropriates  $12,000  for  1893 
and  1894. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1897,  Resolves,  chapter  215:  That  in  order  to  defray  the  cur- 
rent expnenses  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  there  be 
appropriated  to  the  trustees  of  said  college,  for  the  year  1897,  and  for  each  year 
thereafter  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  the  sum  of  $30,000.  Resolved  that  the  said 
trustees  are  hereby  directed  to  charge  all  students  a  reasonable  tuition,  but  they 
may  abate  said  tuition  to  such  worthy  pupils,  resident  in  the  State,  as  may  be 
financially  unable  to  pay  the  same.     (Approved  March  20, 1897.) 

Acts  of  1897,  chapter  551:  Section  1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  known  as  the 
trustees  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  is  hereby 
changed  to  the  University  of  Maine,  and  the  said  University  of  Maine  shall  have 
fidl  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  property,  duties,  and  resiwnsibilities  which 
belong  or  have  belonged  to  the  said  trustees. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  some  day  in  June,  1897,  to  be  fixed  by  said 
trustees.     (Approved  March  26,  1897.) 

Ibid.,  chapter  547:  Section  1.  Graduates  of  the  State  college  shall  enjoy  before 
State  boards  and  in  the  practice  of  any  profession  or  the  pursuit  of  any  calling  for 
which  they  may  be  prepared,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  equal  to  wiose 
granted  to  the  graduates  of  any  other  institutions  within  or  without  the  State. 
(Approved  March  26, 1897.) 

Ibid.,  chapter  550:  The  trustees  of  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  shall  receive  $2  a  day  for  their  regular  visits  at  said  institution  and 
the  same  sum  for  every  20  miles  travel.     (Approved  March  26, 1897.) 


MARYLAND. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  article  43:  That  the  legislature  ought  to  encourage  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  extension  of  a  judicious  system  of  general 
education,  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  and  the  general  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Laws,  1856,  chapter  97  [amended  by  laws  of  1866,  chapter  53] :  Whereas  it  hath 
been  represented  to  the  legislature  that  certain  wise  and  virtuous  citizens  are 
desirous  of  instituting  and  establishing  in  some  convenient  locality  within  this 
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State  an  agricnltnTal  college  and  model  farm,  in  which  the  yonthfnl  Btndent  may 
e8X)ecially  be  instructed  in  those  arts  and  sciences  indispensable  to  snccessfnl  agri- 
cultural pursuit*;  and  whereas  it  doth  apx)ear  to  this  legislature  that  while  th© 
wise  and  learned  in  the  present  age  have  cultivate*!  with  laudable  industry  and 
applied  with  admirable  success  the  arts  and  sciences  to  other  pursuits,  the  most 
necessary,  useful,  and  honorable  pursuits  of  agriculturists  have  so  far  been  most 
lamentably  neglected;  and  whereas  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  encourage  and  aid  the  philanthropic  and  patriotic  citizens  in  their  efforts  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge  by  establisliing  an  agricultural  college  and  model 
farm,  which  shall  in  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  scholastic  learning  particu- 
larly indoctrinate  the  youth  of  Maryland  theoretically  and  practically  m  those 
arts  and  sciences,  which  with  good  manners  and  morals  shall  enable  them  to  sub- 
due the  earth  and  elevate  the  State  to  the  lofty  position  its  advantages  in  soil,  cli- 
mate, etc.,  and  the  moral  and  mental  cajmcitfes  of  its  citizens  entitle  it  to  attain; 
therefore, 

SpxmoN  1.  James  T.  Earle  and  [eiglit  others  are  named]  are  appointed  commis- 
sioners, by  whom  or  under  whose  direction  subscriptions  may  be  solicited  and 
obtained  to  the  stock  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and  they  are  hereby 
authorizetl  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  voluntary 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000,  in  shares  of  $25  each. 

Skc.  2.  As  soon  as  at  least  2.000  shares  of  stock  aforesaid,  in  manner  aforesaid, 
be  subscribed  for,  the  subscribers  aforesaid,  their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  be 
and  are  hereby  ma<le  and  declared  to  be  incorporated  into  a  company  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  **  Maryland  Agricultural  College,'*  and  by  that  name  be  capable 
in  Jaw  of  suing  and  being  sued,  etc.,  to  use  a  corporate  seal,  and  to  do  and  cause 
to  be  done  all  things  necessary  for  tho  attainment  of  the  object  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  [Asso<m  as  the  provisions  of  section  2  have  been  complied  with  and  one 
half  of  su>>scription  paid  in  cash  and  the  other  secured  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders must  l^  calle<l,  which  assemblage  must  elect  22  trustees,  one  from  each 
county  and  one  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  any  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  capable  of  transacting  business.] 

Se(;.  4.  [The  first  board  of  trustees  were  to  hold  ofifico  five  years,  but  subse- 
quently elected  trustees  were  to  serve  for  two  years.]  (Repealed  by  law  of  1868, 
chap.  97,  q.  v.) 

Skc.  5.  I  Board  had  full  power  to  appoint  professors  and  teachers  in  the  college, 
prescribe  their  duties,  salaries,  and  fix  and  determine  the  duties,  wages,  cost,  and 
cnarge  of  all  other  oflScers  and  servants,  ttiition  and  Ixxird  of  stiidents,  course  of 
study,  vacations,  examinations,  exhibitions,  and  control  and  manage  all  x>ersons 
and  things  in  and  belonging  to  the  college  and  conducive  to  the  successful  oi)eration 
of  the  college  and  model  farm.] 

Sko.  6.  [Board  sliall  cause  to  be  made  annually  on  the  model  farm  **  a  series  of 
ex))erinient8  u]x>n  the  cultivation  of  cereal  and  other  plants  adapted  to  the  latitude 
and  climate  of  Maryland  and  cause  to  be  carefully  noticed  upon  the  records  of 
said  institution  the  character  of  said  experiments,  the  kind  of  soil  ujwn  which 
the>'  were  undertaken,  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted,  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  other  i>articulars  which  may  be  necessary  to  a  fair  and  complete  under- 
standing of  the  results  of  said  experiments,  and  they  shall  also  require  the  instruc- 
tor of  chemistry,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  other  duties  in  said 
institution,  to  cart>funy  analyze  all  specimens  of  soil  that  may  l)e  submitted  to  him 
by  any  citizen  of  this"  State,  free  of  charge,  and  specially  furnish  the  applicant 
with  an  accurate  statement  of  the  result.''  ] 

Src.  7.  [The  trustees  have  care,  control,  and  management  of  all  the  real  and 
personal  property  and  money  of  the  said  company,  and  shall  appoint  a  register 
and  caust^  to  b»^  registered  in  a  l>ook  to  l)o  kept  for  that  puri)ose  all  the  acts,  etc., 
of  the  trustees.  They  meet  four  times  or  more  a  year  at  the  college  and  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  legislature.] 

Skc.  8.  [Declares  that  when  the  forementioned  provisions  have  been  complied 
with  and  not  fewer  than  50  acres  for  the  model  farm  have  been  purchased  and 
the  colkv^e  and  farm  bnildini^s  erected.  *'the  said  stockholders  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  shall  be  entitled  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  annual  sum  of  $<5.000,  which  said  annual  .sum 
of  $0,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury 
as  an  annual  endowment  of  the  said  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and  .shall  by 
the  board  of  trustees  hereinbefore  mentioned  lie  applied  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  ]>rofessors  and  such  other  purposes  as  sliall  promote  the  welfare  and  success  of 
the  Slid  agricultural  college,  and  U])on  notice  bein^  given  in  writing  by  the  said 
Maryland  Agricultural  CWlegs,  that  the  su>>scriptions  aforesaid  have  been  bona 
fide  ii:uao  and  a  board  ot  trost&es  duly  appointed,  said  tho  lands  for  said  mod^ 
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farm  have  been  purchased  and  the  necessary  buildings  erected  thereon,  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  treasury,  he  shall  forthwith,  if  at  any  time  before  the  Ist  day 
of  February,  1858,  said  report  is  made,  issue  his  warrsfnt  to  the  treasurer,  and  the 
treasurer  shall  i>ay  to  the  said  board  of  trustees  or  their  order  then,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  said  sum  of  $6,000  above  appropriated."  ] 

Sec.  9.  [Forbids  stockholders  and  -trustees  to  issue  any  promissory  obligation  or 
"  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  banking  privileges  whatsoever."  ] 

Sec.  10.  [Repeals  charter  if  provisions  of  section  3  are  not  complied  with  by 
February  1,  1858.] 

Si':c.  11.  [Right  to  annul  annual  grant  of  $8,000  and  "  make  void  all  and  every 
part  of  the  incorporation  aforesaid  and  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  here- 
inbefore mentioned."  ] 

Sec.  12.  [Declares  subscribers  shall  receive  back  their  subscription  in  case  of 
no  incorporation  by  failure  to  secure  ii,000  shares.] 

Sec.  13.  [Arranges  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  Repealed  by 
law  of  1868,  chap.  330,  q.  v.]     (Passed  March  0,  1850.) 

Laws,  1858,  chapter  265  [amended  by  laws  of  1866.  chapter  53]:  Whereas  it  is 
represented  to  the  legislature  that  tlie  interests  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  probable  increase  in  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  stock  thereof  by  reducing  the  amount  of  subscription  to  the  shares 
or  stock  in  the  same,  thereby  diffusing  more  wide  and  general  interest  among  the 
agriculturists  of  the  State;  and  also  by  granting  to  the  District  of  Colunijjia  a 
trustee  for  the  management  of  said  institution  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  its 
location  and  site  to  said  District,  and  the  great  interest  already  manifested  by 
large  subscriptions  to  its  stock  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  district;  and  whereas 
it  is  also  represented  that  the  original  act  incorporating  said  institution  contains 
no  provisiojis  for  filling  vacancies  occurring  in  the  board  of  trustees  recently 
elected,  without  a  general  call  or  meeting  of  stockholders;  therefore,  etc. 

Sec  2.  [Relates  that  there  shall  be  three  trustees  at  large,  one  from  the  eastern 
shore  and  one  from  the  western  shore  and  also  a  trustee  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.] 

Sec  4.  [Relates  that  honorary  members  may  be  chosen  by  the  board  from 
among  the  citizens  of  other  States.]     (Passed  March  10,  1858.) 

Laws,  1864,  chapter  90:  Section  1.  That  the  following  sections  relating  to  col- 
leges for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  be  added  to  the  article 
'*  Schoobs,"  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  entitled  '*  An  act  assenting  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  the  benefit  of  education." 

Sec  17.  The  State  of  Maryland  hereby  declares  its  acceptance  of  the  provisions 
of  an  act  passed  by  the  Congre?^s  of  the  United  States,  entitled  **  An  act  donating 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts."  approved  July  2,  1862;  and  the 
governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  give  such  notice  of  the  said  acceptance  as  may 
be  proper. 

f  Sec  18.  The  comptroller  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  from 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  Uniteil  States  the  land  scrip  to  be  issued  for  the 
lands  granted  to  this  State  by  the  said  act  of  Congress,  and  to  give  all  necessary 
receipts  and  acknowledgments  for  the  scrip  which  may  be  received  by  him. 

Skc  U>.  The  said  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized,  by  and  with  the  approval 
and  concurrence  of  the  governor  and  treasurer  of  the  State,  from  time  to  time  as 
he  may  deem  proper,  to  sell  such  land  scrip,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  cash,  or  for 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  to  execute  all 
necessary  and  proper  transfers  thereof:  but  no  scrip  shall  be  transferred  and 
delivered  to  any  purchaser  thereof  until  the  same  shall  have  been  fully  paid  for, 
or  until  payment  shall  have  been  fully  secured  by  collaterals  of  such  stocks  as 
above  spiecified. 

Sec.  20.  The  comptroller  shall  make  all  such  arrangements,  employ  such  agents 
and  adopt  such  measures  in  all  respects  as  he  may  deem  most  expedient  for 
effecting  a  judicious  sale  of  the  said  land  scrip;  and  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  Comptroller,  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  all  the  expenses  of  management  and  superintendence, 
and  taxes,  if  any,  for  the  selection  of  said  lands  previous  to  their  sale,  and  all 
expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may 
be  received  therefrom,  and  of  all  incidental  matters  connected  with  or  arising  out 
of  the  management  and  sale  of  said  lands,  so  that  the  entire  pn)ceed8  of  the  sale  of 
said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  said  act  of  Congress. 
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Sec.  21.  The  moneys  which  may  be  received  in  the  sale  of  said  land  or  scrip 
shall  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  acctmiulation 
for  that  purpose,  be  invested  by  the  comptroller  in  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  this  State  or  some  other  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  the  money  so  invested  shall  constitute 
a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  tmdiminished,  except 
as  provided  for  in  and  by  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  22.  The  comptroller  shall  keep  separate  books  of  accounts  in  his  office  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  said  land  scrip  and  lands,  and  the  care,  management, 
sale,  and  disposition  thereof,  and  of  the  investment  of  the  moneys  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  said  lands  and  land  scrip,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  income 
of  the  said  fund  may  be  disposed  of,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  here- 
after to  be  passed  authorizing  the  application  thereof  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

Sec.  23.  The  comptroller,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  shall  state  the 
condition  and  amount  of  said  fund,  the  expenditures  on  account  tiiereof ,  and  all 
his  proceedings  and  acts  in  regard  thereto. 

Sec.  24.  All  moneys  received  by  the  comptroller  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  forthwith  deposited  by  him  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  as  a  trust 
fund,  with  which  a  special  office  and  bank  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  treasurer 
so  that  the  said  moneys  shall  not  be  intermingled  with  the  ordinary  funds  of  the 
State;  and  the  said  moneys  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  when  required  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  being 
invested  as  hereinbefore  mentioned.     (Passed  February  17. 1864.) 

Laws,  1865,  chapter  178:  Section  1.  After  the  comptroller  shall  have  sold  the 
said  scrip  and  invested  the  proceeds  thereof  as  provided  by  the  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  passed  in  18C4,  the  annual  interest  or  income  of  said  investraent 
shall  be  regularly  paid  by  him  without  diminution  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  leading  object  of  said  college  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  and  the  money  so  to  be  received  by  the  said 
college  shall  be  applied  to  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  said  act  of  Congress  and 
to  no  other  purposes  whatever,  and  the  said  college  shall  in  all  respects  comply 
with  the  several  requirements  of  the  said  act  as  to  making  and  recording  experi- 
ments and  reporting  the  same  as  therein  prescribed:  Pi^ouided,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  or  preclude  the  general  assembly,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  from  making  any  other  disposition  of  said  funds,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  act  of  Congress  making  said  donation. 

Sec.  2.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  State  board  of  education  shall 
be  ex-officio  members  of  the  bDard  of  trustees  of  the  said  college.  (Passed  March 
22,  1865.) 

Laws,  1866,  chapter  53  [amended  in  Sec.  4,  see  laws  of  1880,  chapter  231;  also 
laws  of  1888,  chapter  53] :  Section  1.  The  treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  the  sum  of  $45,000,  the  said  sum  to  be 
payable  in  three  annual  installments  of  $15,000  each,  the  first  of  said  installments 
to  be  paid  on  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1866.  and  the  balance  in  two  equal  installments 
on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1867.  and  the  1st  day  of  April,  1868,  respectively,  the  said 
amount  of  $45,000  to  be  appropriated  by  the  trustees  to  the  liquidation  of  the  pres- 
ent indebtedness  of  the  said  college  and  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  apparatus 
for  the  said  college:  Provided,  The  trustees  of  the  said  Maryland  Agricultural 
College  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April,  1866,  make,  by  a  good  and  valid 
title,  the  State  of  Maryland  equal  joint  owner  of  the  property  of  every  kind  and 
description,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  now  owned  by  the  said  college. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  act  by  the  majority  of  the  stockholders,  at 
a  meeting  to  be  called  and  held  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  trus- 
tees of  said  college  are  hereby  authorized  and  fully  empowered  to  make,  by  s^  good 
and  valid  title,  the  State  of  Maryland  equal  joint  owner  in  all  the  property  of  every 
kind  and  description,  both  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  now  owned  by  the  said 
Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  3.  So  much  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1856  and  the  second  section  of 
of  the  act  of  1858,  which  requires  the  board  of  trustees  to  consist  of  22  trustees, 
1  from  each  county,  and  1  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  1  from  the  eastern  shore  and 
1  from  the  western  shore,  for  the  State  at  large,  is  repealed. 
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Sec.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  shall,  on 
and  after  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1866,  be  composed  of  11  trustees,  4  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  State  board  of  education,  to  represent  the  State's  interest  as 
joint  owner,  and  the  other  7  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  private  stock- 
holders in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  6  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  board  of  trustees  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  i)ossess  the 
same  and  like  x)owers  and  authority  with  the  trustees  authorized  to  be  appointed 
by  the  original  acts  to  which  this  is  amendatory. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  appoint  and 
select  visitors  for  said  institution,  1  from  each  county  and  2  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, with  authority  to  attend  the  meetings  of  said  trustees,  but  without  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  management  of  the  said  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  7.  A  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  upon  the  amount  received  by 
this  State,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  which  is  authorized 
to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved  and  set  apart,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  to  reim- 
burse the  said  State  in  part  for  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  said  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  by  this  act;  and  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  1865  as  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  section  of  this  act  is  repealed.     (Passed  February  7, 1866.) 

Laws,  1868,  chapter  320:  Section  1.  Sections  4  and  13  of  the  act  of  assembly, 
passed  1856,  chapter  97,  are  hereby  rei)ealed  and  the  following  sections  enacted  m 
lieu  thereof:  "  Section  4.  The  president  of  the  Senate  shall  be,  ex-officio.  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  in  the  place  which 
the  lieutenant-governor  formerly  held  in  the  said  board. 

**  Sec.  13.  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College  shall  be  held  annually,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  April,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  at  such  specialhour  and  place  as  the  president  of  the  existing  board  of 
trustees  may  appoint,  and  one  week's  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  published  in 
two  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  Baltimore,  and  that  a  meeting  may  be  called  at 
any  time  and  at  any  convenient  place  during  the  interval  between  the  said  annual 
meetings  by  the  president  and  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  or  by  the  stock- 
holders owning  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  of  stock  subscribed,  upon 
giving  thirty  days  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  same,  by 
advertisement  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the 
State;  and  at  aU  meetings  of  said  stockholders  one-fourth  in  value  of  said  stock- 
holders being  present  in  person  or  by  written  proxy  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  all  business;  and  that  if  less  than  such  quorum  shall  be  present 
at  any  such  meeting  said  meeting  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  until  a  quorum 
is  obtained,  and  that  all  general  meetings  of  the  stockholders  where  such  a  quo- 
Txun  is  present  a  majority  in  value  of  the  stockholders  present  in  x)erson  or  by 
written  proxy  may  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  board  of  trustees  which 
can  be  lawfully  filled  by  the  stockholders,  and  may  remove  from  office  any  presi- 
dent or  any  of  the  trustees  elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  may  appoint  others  in 
their  stead."     (Approved  March  80,  1868.) 

Laws,  1870,  chapter  183:  Section  1.  The  adjutant-general  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish for  the  use  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  100  Austrian  muskets,  in 
the  armory  at  Annapolis,  or  such  other  suitable  arms  as  may  now  be  in  the 
armory,  with  accoutrements  complete,  and  the  necessary  number  of  officers* 
swords  and  belts. 

Sec.  2.  The  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  shall,  upon  the 
receipt  of  said  arms  and  accoutrements,  execute  to  the  State  of  Maryland  a  good 
and  sufficient  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  value  of  said  arms  and  accoutrements 
for  their  safe  keeping  and  return  to  the  adjutant-general  whenever  required  by 
the  legislature  so  to  do.     (Approved  March  31 ,  1870. ) 

Laws,  1872,  chapter  415:  Whereas  the  legislature  of  Maryland  by  act  of  assem- 
bly, 1864,  formally  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  bene- 
fit of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  and  whereas  section  20  of  said  act  of 
assembly,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  almost  in  the  words  of  said 
act  of  Congress,  directs  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  management,  superintendence,  and  taxes  for,  and  all  the  inci- 
dentals connected  with  or  arising  out  of  the  management  of  said  lands,  so  that  the 
entire  proceeds  of  sale  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to  the 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  as  expressly  required  by  that  act; 
and  whereas  by  act  of  assembly,  1865,  the  whole  annual  income  from  the  fund 
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arising  from  the  Bale  of  agricnltursl  land  scrip  appropriated  as  aforesaid  by  act  of 
Congress,  was  directed  to  be  paid  regularly  by  the  comptroller  **  without  diminu- 
tion '  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College;  and  whereas  by  act  of  assembly  of 
18(iO  the  legislature  did  diminish  the  said  land  fund  so  provided  by  act  of  C'ongress 
and  so  acc3pted  by  act  of  assembly,  and  so  appropriated  to  the  said  Maryland 
Aarricultural  College,  by  directing  10  per  centum  of  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  so  diminishing  the  said  fund  by  the  sum  of  $1 1,250; 
and  whereas  the  comptroller  of  the  treasuiy  in  the  several  years  |)ast  has  further 
diminished  the  annual  interest  arising  from  the  said  fund  by  withholding  from 
the  yearly  payments  the  sum  of  $90  as  a  State  tax;  and  whereas  section  5  of  the 
said  act  of  Congress,  the  terms  of  which  were  formally  accepted  by  the  State, 
expressly  requires  "  that  if  any  portion  of  the  funds,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest 
thereof  shall,  by  any  act  or  contingency  be  lost  or  diminished,  it  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  State;"  therefore 

Section  1.  The  comptroller  of  the  treasury  is  required  to  invest  in  6  per  cent 
State  bonds  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  the  sxvaa. 
of  $ll,iJ50,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  order  of  said  trustees,  samiannually,  on  the  Ist 
day  of  Ai)ril  and  Oct  >ber  in  each  and  every  year,  the  interest  upon  said  sum  so 
invested,  and  to  account  to  and  pay  over  to  said  trustees  the  interest  upon  said 
principal  so  withheld  from. said  trust  fund  and  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  State 
from  the  time  such  diversity  was  made. 

Sko.  2.  The  comptroller  is  reqnireil  to  account  to  and  refund  to  the  said  trustees 
the  tax  erroneously  withheld  from  the  semiannual  interest  derive^l  from  the  sum 
invested  in  the  Southern  relief  fund  set  apart  and  invested  for  the  use  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College.     (Approved  April  1,  187:2.) 

Laws,  1874.  [Appropriation  bill  carries  $^,0  M)  *'  For  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College.'*    The  same  sum  is  appropriated  in  1H75]. 

Laws,  18>0, chapter  2;il  (see  laws  1888,  chapter  326):  Section  1.  Section  4  of  an 
act  passed  at  the  January  session,  ist50,  entitled  "An  act  amendatory  of  an  act 
to  establish  and  endow  an  agricultural  college  in  Maryland,  passed  at  January  ses- 
sion, l.S")5,"  etc.,  is  repealed  and  reenacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

SiiC.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  shall  be 
constitutcKl  and  composetl  as  follows:  There  shall  be  12  trustees,  5  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  private  stockholders  of  said  ctdlege  in  the  manner 
now  providtnl  by  law:  Provided,  That  4  of  the  5  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  following  6  named  ix^rsons 
shall  r^'present  tlie  State *;*  interest  in  said  board,  namely,  the  governor,  comptroller, 
treasurer,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  attorney- 
general;  and  the  United  States  Commijssioner  of  Agriculture  shall  be  ex  officio 
one  of  said  board.     (Approved  April  10,  1880.) 

Laws,  1886,  chapter  807:  Section  1.  A  commission  of  6  jwrsons  is  appointed  as 
follows:  Two  persons  engaged  in  agriculture.  1  from  the  western  shore  and  1 
from  the  eastern  shore,  to  l)e  named  by  the  governor;  1  x>erson  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1  by  the  Maj-yland  State  Farmers'  Association,  and 
1  person  by  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ass(xiation,  whose 
duty  ii:  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  proprit»ty  of  estaldishing  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  and  to  rej>ort  to  the  next  general  assembly  the  result  of  their  inquiry, 
and  to  8iil)niit  such  recoumiendations  as  to  location,  management,  and  other  mat- 
ters i)ertaining  to  the  same  as  they  may  deem  proiK?r. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  $1,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  l.e  necessary,  is  appro- 
priated from  any  funds  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  pay  the 
expen^ses  of  said  commission  incurred  in  jierforming  the  duties  hei-ein  prescribed, 
to  l)e  pai<l  by  the  treasurer-  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  upon  the  order  of 
a  majority  of  said  commission.     (Approved  April  7, 1886. ) 

Ai)i)ropriation  law  for  1888:  *  *  *  *' To  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
$").0()0  and  no  more.'* 

Laws.  18>8,  chapter  55:  Whereas  by  an  net  of  Congress  passe<l  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  exi)eriment  stations  to  connect  with  the  colleges  establislietl  in  the 
several  States,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  apprv)ved  July  2, 18G2,  and  of  the  acts 
supplementary  thereto.'  the  sum  of  $15,000  ]>or  annum  for  each  State  having  col- 
leges established  undrr  the  provibicms  ot  wiid  a(  t  of  July  2.  18(>2.  was  appropriated 
for  the  establishing  of  iigricultural  experiment  statitms;  and  whereas  the  said  act 
of  tlie  second  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  provides  that  l)efore  the  said 
fund  shall  Ije  i>aid  to  any  State  such  State  sliall  give  its  legislative  assent  to  the 
pur]>oses  of  said  grants:  and  whereas  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  is  the 
only  college  established  in  the  Stiite  of  Maryland  under  the  provisions  of  said  act 
of  1862, 
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Section  1.  The  absent  of  the  State  of  Maryland  is  given  to  the  purposes  of  the 
grant  made  by  said  act  and  the  said  Maryland  Agricnltnral  College  is  desig- 
nated as  the  college  entitled  to  receive  the  snm  appropriated  for  Maryland,  and 
ttie  treasurer  of  said  college  is  designated  as  the  proper  person  to  receive  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  The  assent  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  grants  of  moneys  for  the  pnr- 
pnoses,  upon  the  terms  and  in  accordance  with  the  several  conditions  and  provi- 
sions in  said  act  contained,  is  signified  and  expressed,  and  the  secretary  of  state  is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this  act  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.     (Approved  March  6,  1888.) 

Laws,  1888,  chapter  836:  Section  1.  Section  4  of  the  act  of  1866,  chapter  53 
♦    ♦    *    is  hereby  repealed  and  reenacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  shall  be  con- 
stituted as  follows:  There  shall  be  18  trustees,  5  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  private  stockholders  of  said  college  in  the  manner  now  provided 
by  law:  Provided,  That  4  of  the  5  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
1  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and- the  following  C  named  persons  shall  represent 
the  State's  interest  in  said  board,  namely,  the  gdvemor,  comptroller,  treasurer, 
president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  attorney-general, 
and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  bo  ex  officio  one  of  said 
board,  and  1  person  from  each  of  the  Congressional  districts  of  this  State,  who 
shall  be  a  practical  farmer  or  immediately  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  be 
classified  as  follows:  Two  for  the  term  of  2  years,  2  for  the  term  of  4  years,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  term  of  6  years,  all  to  date  from  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1888, 
and  thereafter  the  term  of  all  such  appointments  shall  be  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
except  that  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  otherwise  than  by  expiration 
of  term  shall  be  only  for  the  unexpired  x)ortion  of  the  term  so  vacated.  (Approved 
April  4,  1888.) 

Laws,  1890,  appropriation  law:  **  To  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  the  sum 
of  $8,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1891,  and  the  like  sum  for  the  fiscal  year  1892." 

Laws,  1892,  chapter  125:  Section  1.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  80, 
1890,  is  assented  to  and  accex)t<Hl  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  subject  to  all 
the  irurx)o«ses  and  conditions  of  the  said  grant. 

Sec.  2.  The  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  to  which  the  benefits  of  said  act  of 
Congress  apply  in  this  State,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  suitable 

ETovisions  for  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  said  act.     (Approved 
larch  15, 1892.) 

Ibid.,  appropriation  law:  **To  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  the  sum  of 
$6,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1893,  and  the  like  sum  for  the  fiscal  year  1894." 

Ibid.,  1894,  appropriation  law:  **  To  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  the  sum 
of  ^.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  fiscal  year  1896." 

Ibid.,  1896,  appropriation  law:  **  To  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  the  sum 
of  $9,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1897,  and  a  like  sum  for  1898." 

Laws,  1898,  chapter  291:  Section  1.  The  sum  of  $14,000  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  $10,000  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  department  of  agriculture 
and  its  allied  branches,  the  remainder  of  $4,000  for  the  proper  sanitary  plumbing 
in  the  present  dormitories. 

Skc.  2.  The  comptroller  of  Maryland  is  directed  to  issue  his  warrant  on  the 
treasui*er  of  Maryland,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
or  to  its  accredited  agent,  for  the  sum  of  $14,000,  said  sum  to  be  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  hereinbefore  set  forth.  (Approved  April  7,  1898. ) 
.  Laws,  1900,  chapter  620:  Section  1.  [Appropriates  to  the  Marvland  Agricultural 
College  the  sum  of  $9,000  for  the  year  1901,  and  a  like  sum  for  1902.1 

Laws,  1002,  chapter  512:  Section  1.  [Appropriates]  To  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  sum  of  $9,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  and  the  like  sum  of  S9.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  together  with  the  further  sum  of  $;i,990  for  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  and  the  sum  of  $1,776  for  the  fiscal  year  1004,  the  said  latter  amounts,  viz, 
$3,996  and  $1,776  being  2  per  centum  on  the  endowment  of  $88,S00  for  three  years 
and  three  months,  or  the  difference  between  2  [3]  per  centum  and  5  per  centum,  at 
which  latt<»r  rate  the  endowment  is  required  to  be  invested  by  actH  of  Congress: 
said  appropriations  being  made  ui)on  the  recommendation  thai  the  said  college 
become  the  property  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  be  made  exclusively  a  tech- 
nical school. 

Ibid.,  1902,  chapter  625:  Section  1.  Appropriations  are  hereby  made  to  the 
Maryl^d  Agricultural  College,  for  its  use  imd  for  the  experiment  station,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  those  institutions  in  their  several  departments,  and 
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also  in  order  to  make  provisions  whereby  more  of  the  people  of  Maryland  may 
avail  of  the  advantages  of  an  agricnltnral  and  industrial  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  the  proi)er  fulfillment  of  the  compacts  made  by  this  State 
in  accepting  certain  grants  from  the  United  States  Congress  to  this  State.  The 
amounts  which  are  hereby  provided  for  shall  be  expended,  respectively,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  dormitory  accommodations  for  at  least  double  the 
number  of  students  as  present  facilities  will  accommodate,  and  to  provide  modem 
and  sanitary  kitchen  and  dining  room  accommodations  for  students,  and  also  to 
provide  for  a  general  assembly  hall  for  chapel  and  other  public  functions,  the  sum 
of  $25,000  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  8.  To  provide  for  the  proper  heating,  ventilation,  and  general  renovation 
of  the  present  dormitory  building,  the  sum  of  $3,000  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  4.  To  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  mechanical  building,  so  as  to 
release  its  overcrowded  condition  and  also  to  make  possible  the  installment  of  new 
appliances,  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  repairs,  and  insurance  of  the 
building  of  the  experiment  station,  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  bulletins  and 
making  exhibits,  showing  the  results  of  the  work,  and  also  to  provide  for  the 
investigations  on  the  tobacco  crop,  in  meat  production,  and  in  irrigation,  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  hereby  provided  for  and  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  comptroller  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  warrant 
ui)on  the  treasurer  of  the  State  for  the  several  sums  hereby  appropriated,  the 
same  to  be  -paid  out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated;  that  the  said  sum 
of  moneys  shall  be  payable  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  shall  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  institution.  And 
the  first  payment  shall  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  1 ,  1902. 

Sec.  7.  One-half  of  the  amounts  hereby  appropriated  for  buildings  shall  consti- 
tute a  first  lien  to  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the  property  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  this  lien  shall  be  secured  by  the  mortgage,  to  be  given  by 
the  said  college  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  this  State;  the  said  mortgage  to  run 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  i)ayable  annually,  if 
demanded;  said  mortgage  to  ba  ratified  by  the  trustees  and  stockholders  of  said 
college:  And  it  is  further  provided,  That  before  any  of  said  sums  shall  become  pay- 
able oy  the  said  State  to  the  said  college,  said  trustees  shall  at  their  own  expense 
cause  an  examination  of  the  title  to  be  made  by  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company,  or  some  competent  attorney  to  be  designated  by  the  attorney-general, 
and  upon  the  report  of  the  persons  or  corporation  so  examining  to  the  attorney- 
general  and  his  approval  thereof  that  the  title  is  good,  that  the  said  proijerty  is 
vested  in  said  college  in  its  corporate  cajyacity  in  fee  simple  and  free  from  incum- 
brances, the  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  State  at  the  time 
provided  for  in  the  act  and  not  before. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its 
passage,  and  the  moneys  appropriated  for  educational  and  experimental  purposes 
and  purposes  of  repair,  shall  be  paid  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  moneys 
appropriated  for  building  purposes  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  mortgage  herein- 
before provided  for  has  been  drawn,  executed,  and  tendered  to  and  approved  by 
the  attorney-general;  and  in  addition  the  private  stockholders  shall,  at  a  called 
meeting,  assent  to  the  lien  created  by  section  7  of  this  act,  by  resolution  to  be 
filed  by  them  with  the  secretary  of  state,  which  said  resolution  or  a  copy  thereof, 
certified  to  by  the  register  of  the  college,  shall  be  evidence  of  said  acceptJEince. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  the  "  Supplement  to  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of 
Maryland  containing  the  Public  (General  Law»,"  passed  at  the  sessions  of  1890-1898,  by  Joh^ 
Prestiss  Poe,  Baltimore,  1898.  J 

Article  LXI:  Section  1.  The  term  **  fertilizer,"  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be 
held  to  mean  any  commercial  fertilizer,  or  any  article,  substance,  or  mixture  sold, 
offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  for  manurial  purposes  within  this  State,  of  which  the 
selling  price  shall  be  more  than  $10  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  term  **  brand  " 
shall  be  held  to  mean  the  name  under  which  the  commercial  fertilizer  is  sold, 
together  with  the  statement  of  the  percentage  of  valuable  ingredients  contained 
therein.  The  term  *' State  chemisf  shall  mean  the' professor  in  charge  of  the 
chemical  department  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  who  shall  be  exofficio 
State  chemist. 

Sec.  2.  Before  any  fertilizer  is  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  within  the  State 
the  following  conditions  must  be  complied  with:  (1)  The  imi)orter,  manufac- 
turer, manipulator,  dealer,  or  agent  shall  take  out  a  license  for  the  sale  of  fertilizers, 
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which  license  shall  be  rated  upon  the  number  of  brands  contemplated  to  be  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $15  for  each  brand,  said  license  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury  and  to  be  issued  at  any  time,  to  be  good  until  the  1st  day 
of  February  following;  (2)  every  bag,  barrel,  or  package  of  fertilizer,  and  every 
parcel  or  lot,  if  sold  in  bulk,  must  bear  in  legible  print,  or  be  accompanied  by  a 
clear  and  true  statement  showing  the  net  pounds  of  fertilizer  in  the  package  or  lot, 
the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark  under  wnich  the  fertilizer  is  sold,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  importer,  manufacturer,  or  manipulator,  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture or  manipulation,  and  a  chemical  analysis  stating  the  per  centum  of  the  mini- 
mum, and  only  the  minimum,  contained  therein,  of  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in 
available  ammonia,  of  potash  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  of  available  phosphoric 
acid. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  to  analyze, 
without  cost  or  charge,  all  samples  of  fertilizers  sent  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  being 
analyzed  by  any  person  or  persons  purchasing  or  procuring  the  same  in  this  State 
for  ms  or  their  use  or  uses;  provided  such  persons  are  not  interested  in  the  analysis 
desired  other  than  as  consumers,  of  which  affidavit  shall  be  made  and  shall  accom- 
pany each  sample  or  brand;  and  further,  such  samples  are  taken  and  sent  as 
described  by  this  article ,  and  free  of  cost  of  transportation  to  said  college;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  to  procure  samples,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  every  year,  of  all  the  fertilizers  sold  and  used  in  this  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  the  same;  and  any  duly  authorized  agent  or  representative  of 
the  said  college  shall  have  the  right  to  take  samples,  as  provided  by  this  article, 
from  any  lot  or  i>arcel  of  fertilizer  in  transit  or  m  i)08session  or  keeping  of  any 
manufacturer,  manipulator,  dealer,  or  agent,  and  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this 
State;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  to  send  in 
the  result  of  the  analysis  of  every  sample  of  fertilizer  to  the  person  from  whom 
such  sample  was  taken  or  received,  and  also  to  publish  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  the  analysis  made  by  the  said  college  of  the  samples  sent  to  or  procured 
by  it  for  such  purpose;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  when  reporting  or  publishing  the  result  of  any  analysis  made,  to  state 
the  commercial  value  in  dollars  aoid  cents  of  the  fertilizer  so  analyzed,  x)er  ton  of 
3,000  pounds,  such  value  to  be  based  upon  the  analysis  made  by  the  college,  and 
upon  a  standard  of  valuation  to  be  ascertained,  fixed,  and  published  by  said  college 
annually,  after  conference  with  the  proper  officials  of  adjacent  States. 

Sec.  6  [as  amended  by  laws  of  1902,  chap.  382].  All  samples  of  fertilizers  for 
analysis  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  shall  be  taken  from  unbroken  pack- 
ages or  bags  that  have  not  been  damaged  or  injured  in  transit  or  by  exposure,  and 
when  in  the  possession  of  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  within  thirty  days  after 
coming  into  their  possession  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  purchaser  or  purchasers 
of  any  such  manures  or  fertilizers,  provided  that  he  be  not  a  manufacturer,  manip- 
ulator, or  agent  of  either,  to  take  from  any  such  unbroken  packages  or  bags  a 
sample,  not  exceeding  2  pounds,  placing  the  same  in  bottle  or  bottles,  jar  or  jars, 
which  shall  then  be  corked  tightly  and  forwarded  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College  for  analysis;  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  agricultural  college 
or  its  chemists  to  previously  demand  of  any  such  purchaser  or  purchasers  so  send- 
ing said  sample  or  samples  for  analysis,  to  give  any  advices,  information  or  state- 
ment to  the  said  college  or  its  chemists  as  to  any  analysis  found  on  the  original 
unbroken  packages  or  bags  from  which  said  sample  or  samples  were  taken,  or  the 
name  or  names  of  any  individual,  representative,  agent,  or  corporation  or  firm 
from  which  said  manures  or  fertilizers  were  purchased;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  agricultural  college  to  have  its  proper  and  authorized  chemist  to  at  once 
make  a  full  and  complete  analysis  of  the  manures  or  fertilizers  contained  in  such 
bottles,  jar  or  jars,  and  within  thirty  days  thereafter  return  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons from  whom  the  sample  or  samples  were  received  a  full  and  complete  analysis 
of  the  said  manures  or  fertilizers  sent  for  analysis;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  individual  or  any  representative  or  agent  of  any  corporation  or  firm,  or 
any  corporation  or  firm  itself,  to  have,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  communica- 
tion with  the  agricultural  college  or  its  chemist,  agent,  or  representative,  or  the 
sender  of  any  sample  with  regard  to  the  analysis  of  any  manures  or  fertilizers  sent 
to  the  agricultural  college  by  the  purchaser  or  purcnasers  thereof  for  analysis 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  nor  shall  the  agricultural  college  nor  its 
chemists  nor  its  agent  or  agents  or  the  sender  of  any  sample  furnish  any  informa- 
tion or  communicate  with  any  manufacturer  of  fertilizers  about  any  such  samples 
submitted  for  analysis  until  after  a  report  of  said  analysis  shall  have  been  duly 
furnished  to  the  applicant  for  such  analysis  under  this  section:  Provided,  That  all 
samples  sent  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  by  any  purchaser  or  purchasers 
shall  be  drawn  from  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  bags  purchased, 
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thpse  Ramples  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  clean,  dry  place,  and  a  Bmtable  sample 
shall  \ye  taken  from  said  mixture  and  placed  in  a  snitable  vewBel  or  vessels  care- 
fully closed,  with  an  identifying  label,  and  the  same  then  taken  or  sent  by  safe 
carriage  to  the  said  college  for  analysis.  Every  sample  for  analysis  by  the  State 
chemist  as  provided  for  by  this  section  shall  l>e  fully  described  in  forms  to  be 
furnished  by  said  chemist  free  of  charge,  said  description  giving  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  time  and  place  of  sampling,  of  all  marks  on  the  bags  or 
packages  thereof,  and  all  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  same;  said  description  and 
statements  shall  be  made  under  affidavit  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary 
public,  and  the  same  shall  be  retained  as  confidential  by  said  justice  or  notary 
until  required  by  this  act  to  be  sent  to  the  State  chemist:  Provided  further,  That 
the  purchaser  or  purchasers  sending  such  sample  or  samples  of  fertilizer  shall 
withhold  said  description  or  descri])tion8  of  said  sample  or  samples  until  he  has 
received  the  rexK>rt  of  the  said  State  chemist  of  the  analysis  of  the  same.  Any 
person  or  persons  receiWiig  an  analysis  from  the  State  chemist  under  this  act 
shall  immediately  thereafter  forward  to  him  the  statement  required  by  this  act 
to  l)e  made  at  the  time  of  taking  the  sample  or  samples;  and  any  person  or  per- 
sona violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $100; 
and  any  manufacturer,  agent,  or  representative  who  shall  be  convicted  of  mak- 
ing false  and  fraudulent  representations  asU^the  quality  and  constituent  elements 
of  any  fertilizers  by  the  printed  analysis  ui)on  any  such  bag  or  package  shall  be 
fined  $100  for  the  first  offense  and  $xH)0  for  every  sul)sequent  offense  thereafter; 
and  the  rej)ort  of  the  analysis  of  any  such  sample  of  fertilizer  sent  to  the  agricul- 
tural college  for  examination  Tinder  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  as  to 
the  quaKty  of  the  lot  of  fertilizer  from  whicli  said  sample  was  taken. 

Skc.  7.  The  funds  received  by  the  comptroller  from  the  licenses  issued  under  this 
article  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  and  l)e  set  ai>art  as  a  8pe<'ific  fund  to  pay 
the  C4>st  and  expenses  of  conducting  the  analysis  provide<l  for  in  se(*tion  5,  and 
the  treasurer  shall  semiannually  pay  over  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
the  money  received  from  said  licenses;  provided  that  the  amount  paid  in  any  one 
year  shall  not  be  more  than  at  the  rate  of  section  15  for  each  sample  of  fertilizer 
analyzed  by  said  college. 

Hkc.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  State's  attorneys  to  prosecute  all  persons 
accused  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Article  XLVIII.  Sec.  51.  A  State  horticultural  department  is  established  for 
the  State  of  Maryland;  its  purpose  is  to  suppress  and  enulicato  the  San  Jose  sc-ale, 
peach  yellow,  i)ear->>light,  and  other  injurious  dangerous  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  throughout  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Sec.  5'?.  The  professor  of  entomology,  the  profess(frof  vegetable  pathology,  and 
the  professor  of  horticulture  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  Exx)eri- 
ment  Station  shall  be  the  State  entomologist,  State  pathologist,  and  State  horti- 
culturist, respectively. 

Se(\  5J5.  The  said  horticultural  depai-tment  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station, 
to  whom  the  officers  created  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  responsible.  The  salary  of 
the  State  entomologist  and  State  pathologist  shall  be  fixed  by  the  said  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  said  board  shall  likewise  fix  the  compensation  of  any  assistant  or 
assistants,  employee  or  employees,  and  control  all  expenses  thereof.  The  expenses 
of  said  department  shall  be  paid  out  of  an  appropriation  hereinafter  provided  for, 
and  said  board  of  trustees  are  invested  with  all  powers  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle;  but  noexx)en8es  shall  be  incurred  beyond  the 
amount  appropriated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution  (1780),  chapters:  Sec.  2.  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  vir- 
tue, diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  Iwing  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties:  and  as  these  dei)end  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures 
and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common weti  1th,  to  cherish  the  inter- 
ests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities,  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and 
a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of 
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humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  fru- 
gality, honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings:  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people. 

Act8andBe8olves,1863,chapterl66:  Section  1.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts hereby  accepts  the  grant  offered  to  it  by  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  and 
defined  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862.  said  act  being  chapter  130  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  upon  the  terms  fftid  conditions  contained  and  set  forth  in  said  act  of 
Congress;  and  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  herebv  authorized  and 
instructed  to  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  2.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  receive,  by  himself 
or  his  order,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  any  other  i)erson  authorized*  to 
issue  the  same,  all  the  land  sciip  to  which  this  Commonwealth  may  be  entitled  by 
the  provisions  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  appoint  a  conmiissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
locate,  without  unnecessary  delay,  all  the  land  scrip  which  may  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Commonwealth  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  to  sell  the  same  from 
time  to  time  on  such  terms  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  determine.  Said 
commissioner  shall  give  a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
$50,000,  to  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  that  he  will  faithfully  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall  render  full  and  accurate  returns  to  them, 
at  the  end  of  every  six  months,  or  oftener  if  required  to  do  so  by  them,  of  his  pro- 
ceedings under  this  act.  The  compensation  of  said  commissioner  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  governor  and  council,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; and  the  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  therefor. 

Sec.  4.  All  moneys  received  by  virtue  of  this  act,  for  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  shall 
be  immediately  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall 
invest  and  hold  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  section  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned act  of  Congress.  The  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund, 
to  be  entitled  the  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  in  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  which  shall  be  appropriated  and  used  in  such  manner  as  the  leg- 
islature Shan  prescribe,  and  in  accordance  with  the  said  act  of  Congress. 
(Approved  April  18,  1868.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1868,  chapter  220:  Marshall  P.  Wilder  [and  thirteen  other 
I)er8on8  mentioned  by  name] .  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  consti- 
tuted a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  leading  object  of  which  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  to  be  located  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
they  and  their  successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  said  cor- 
poration, shall  be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that  narfke  forever.  And  for 
the  orderly  conducting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation  the  said  trustees  shall 
have  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  elect  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  of  said 
corporation  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  declare  the  duties  and  tenures  of 
their  respective  offices;  and  also  to  remove  any  trustee  from  the  same  corporation, 
when,  in  their  judgment,  he  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise,  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  i)erform  the  same; 
and,  whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  board  of  trustees,  the  legislature  shall 
fill  the  same;  provided  nevertheless,  that  the  number  of  members  shall  never  be 
greater  than  fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  the 
preaident  of  the  faculty^  each  of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  said 
corporation. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  determine 
at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the  manner  of  noti- 
fying the  trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings;  and  also,  from  time  to  time,  to 
elect  a  president  of  said  college,  and  such  professors,  tutors,  instructors,  and  other 
officers  of  said  college,  as  they  shall  judge  most  for  the  interest  thereof,  and  to 
determine  the  duties,  salaries,  emoluments,  responsilrilities,  and  tenures  of  their 
several  offices.  And  the  said  corporation  are  further  empowered  to  purchase  or 
erect,  and  keep  in  repaii*.  such  houses  or  other  buildings  as  they  shall  judge 
neceosary  for  the  said  college;  and  also  to  make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may 
require,  reasonable  rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  rea^sonable  penalties,  for  the  good  govem- 
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ment  of  tho  said  college,  and  for  the  regnlation  of  their  own  body,  and  also  to 
determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  said  college,  and  to  confer 
such  appropriate  degrees  as  they  may*  determine  and  prescribe;  provided  never- 
theless, that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting  unless  one- 
half,  at  least,  of  the  trustees  are  present. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter  or 
renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  all,  deeds  sealed  with  the  seal  of  said  corporation  and 
signed  by  their  order,  shall,  when  made  in  their  corporate  name,  be  considered  in 
law  as  the  deeds  of  said  corporation;  and  said  corporation  may  sue  and  bo  sued 
in  all  actions,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  and  may  prosecute  the  same  to  final  judg- 
ment and  execution,  bv  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College;  and  saia  corporation  shall  be  capable  of  taking  and  holding  in  fee 
simple,  or  any  less  estate,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise  or  otherwise,  any  lands, 
tenements  or  other  estate,  real  or  personal,  provided  that  the  clear  annual  income 
of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 

Sec.  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  which 
the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote*  the  objects 
declared  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  recommended  from  time  to 
time  by  the  said  corporation,  they  conforming  to  the  will  of  any  donor  or  donors, 
in  the  application  of  any  estate  which  may  be  given,  devised,  or  bequeathed  for 
any  particular  object  connected  with  the  college. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant  any  further  powers 
to,  or  alter,  limit,  annul,  or  restrain,  any  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  the 
said  corporation,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
said  college;  and  more  especially  may  appomt  and  establish  overseers  or  visitors 
of  the  said  college  with  all  necessary  powers  for  the  better  aid,  preservation,  and 
government  thereof.  The  said  corporation  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its 
condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the  legislature  at  the  commencement  of  its 
session. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  determine  the  location  of  said  college,  in 
some  suitable  place  within  tho  limits  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  shall  purchase, 
or  obtain  by  gift,  grant,  or  otherwise,  in  connection  therewith,  a  tract  of  land 
containing  at  least  100  acres,  to  be  used  as  an  exi)erimental  farm,  or  otherwise,  so 
as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution;  and  in  establishing  the  by-laws 
and  regulations  of  said  college,  they  shall  make  such  provision  for  the  manual 
labor  of  the  students  on  said  farm  as  they  may  deem  just  and  reasonable.  The 
location,  plan  of  organization,  government,  and  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  college  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  7.  One-tenth  part  of  all  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  by  the  State 
treasurer  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  Thirtj'-seventh  Congress  at  the  second 
session  thereof,  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
shall  be  paid  to  said  college  and  appropriated  toward  the  purchase  of  said  site  or 
farm;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  said  college  shall  first  secure,  by  valid 
subscription  or  otherwise,  the  further  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings  thereon,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  proviso  has 
been  complied  with,  the  governor  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his 
warrant  tnerefor. 

Sec.  8.  When  the  said  college  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  located,  and  estab- 
lished, as  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  appropriated  and 
paid  to  its  treasurer  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  two- thirds  of  the 
annual  interest  or  income  which  may  be  received  from  the  fund  created  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  named  in  the  seventh  section  of  this  act,  and 
the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  accepting  the  provisions  thereof,  and  relating  to 
the  same. 

Sec.  9.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  said  corporation,  by  its  voluntary  act  at 
any  time,  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  corporation  shall  revert 
and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  held  by  the  same,  and  to  be  disposed  of 
as  it  may  seem  fit,  in  the  advancement  of  education  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  legislature  shall  have  authority  at  any  time  to  withhold  the 
portion  of  tlie  interest  or  income  from  said  fund  provided  in  this  act,  whenever 
the  corporation  shall  cease  or  fail  to  maintain  a  college  within  the  provisions  and 
spirit  of  this  act  and  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Congress,  or  for  any  cause  which 
they  may  deem  sufficient.     (Approved  April  29,  1803.) 

Ibid.,  1804. chapter  223:  Sec^i'ion  1.  The  corporate  name  of  *'  The  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,"  shall  hereafter  be  *'The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College, '  * 
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Sec.  2.  The  location,  plan  of  organization,  government,  and  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  said  college  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  authorized  to  be  appointed  by 
section  3  of  chapter  166  of  the  acts  of  1863  to  sell  from  time  to  time  the  land 
scrip  which  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth  by  virtue  of  said 
act,  on  such  terms  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  determine. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  amount  of  land  scrip  received  by  the  Commonwealth  from 
the  United  States  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  President  July 
2, 1862,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip  shall  be  expended  only 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of  said  college.  If  any  portion  of  such  pro- 
ceeds shall  remain  unexpended  after  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  or  farm  for 
said  college,  then  said  coUege  shall  pay  the  same  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, who  shall  Invest  and  hold  the  same  as  a  part  of  the  fund  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  by  the 
fourth  section  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
1863. 

Sec.  5.  To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  there  may  be  advanced  from  the  treasury,  to 
be  refunded  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  $10,000,  and  the  gov- 
ernor is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  therefor:  Provided,  That  the 
money  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  college. 

Sec.  7.  So  much  of  section  3,  of  chapter  166  of  the  acts  of  1863,  as  authorizes  the 
commissioner  therein  named  to  locate  land  scrip  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  so 
much  of  section  6,  of  chapter  220  of  the  acts  of  1863,  as  provides  that  the  location, 
plan  of  organization,  government,  and  course  of  study  prescribed  for  said  college 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed.     (Approved  May  11 ,  1864. ) 

Ibid.,  1865,  chapter  195:  Section  1.  The  town  of  Amherst  is  hereby  authorized 
to  raise,  by  issuing  its  bonds,  or  by  loan  or  tax,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  appropriated 
and  x)aid  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town, 
and  applied  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  upon  the  farm  of  said  college  in 
said  town,  provided  that  at  a  legal  town  meeting,  called  for  that  purpose,  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  present  and  voting  thereon  shall  vote  to  raise  said  amount  for 
said  object.     (Approved  May  5,  1865.) 

Ibid.,  1865,  chapter  240:  Appropriates  $10,000  to  aid  '*  in  establishing  college." 

Ibid.,  1866,  chapter  263:  Section  1.  The  board  of  agriculture  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  overseers  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  with  powers  and 
duties  to  be  defined  and  fixed  by  the  governor  and  council.  But  said  board  of 
overseers  shall  have  no  powers  granted  to  control  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  said 
college,  or  to  negative  their  jwwers  and  duties,  as  defined  by  chapter  220  of  the 
acts  of  1863. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate  the  State  agri- 
cultural cabinet  and  library,  and  to  hold  its  meetings  in  said  college. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  of  tho  agricultural  college  is  hereby  constituted  a  member, 
ex  officio,  of  the  board  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
(Approved  May  26,  1866.) 

Ibid.,  1867,  chapter  189:  Section  1,  Directs  tho  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  pay  to  college  accumulated  interest  on  fund  **  since  July  30,  1864." 

Ibid.,  1868,  Besolves,  chapter  8:  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  authorized 
to  issue  to  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
such  arms  and  equipments,  for  the  use  of  that  institution,  as  in  his  judgment  may 
be  so  distributed  without  detriment  to  the  militia  service;  provided,  the  said  pres- 
ident and  trustees  shall  be  held  T)ersonally  responsible  for  the  same.  (Approved 
March  11, 1868.) 

Ibid.,  1869,  Resolves,  chapter  34:  Appropriates  $50,000  from  treasury  of  Com- 
monwealth **  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  improvements." 

Ibid.,  1870,  Resolves,  chapter  75:  Appropriates  $25,000  from  the  treasury  for  cur- 
rent exx)ense8,  and  further,  **  Resolved ,  That  the  secretary  of  tho  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture  be  directed  to  devise  a  plan,  if 
practicable,  by  which  the  college  may,  without  expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  be 
recognized  as  an  independent  institution  in  analogy  with  other  colleges  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  they  inquire  whether  the  term  of  study  in  said  college  should 
not  be  reduced;  and  report  to  the  next  general  court. ' '     (Approved  June  18, 1870. )  . 

Ibid.,  1871,  chapter  378:  Section  1.  Chapter220of  the  acts  of  1863,entitled  **An 
act  to  incorporate  the  Tmsteesof  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,"  is 
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hereby  amended  as  follows,  to  vrit:  Strike  from  ihe  first  Eection  thereof  the  words, 
**  whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  board  of  tru8t**es,  the  legislature  shall  fill 
the  same/'  and  substitute  therefor  the  words,  '*al90  from  time  to  time  to  elect 
new  members.'*  Strike  the  last  sentence  from  the  fifth  section  and  substitute 
therefor  the  following,  *'  the  college  shall  furnish  to  the  f?ovemor  and  council  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  of  its  oiierations."     (Approved  May  26,  1871.) 

Ibid..  1871,  Resolves,  chapter  89:  Appropriates  $50,000  from  the  treasury  for 
cuiTent  expenses,  and  adds  to  the  fund  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  a  sum  sufficient  to  increase  said  fund  so  that  it 
shall  amount  to  $350,000.     (Approved  >Iay  26, 1871.) 

Ibid., 1874, Resolves,chapter  57:  Appropriates  $18,000  *'  in  aid  of  that  institution.'* 

Ibid. ,  1876,  Resolves,  chapter  52:  Appropriates  $5,000  out  of  treasury  for  current 
exx)enses,  '''' provided ^  That  the  excess  of  expenditures  above  receii)ts  shall  not 
exceed  that  sum.*' 

Ibid.,  1877,  Resolves,  chapter  68:  Appropriate!  $5,000  from  treasury,  one-half 
for  current  expenses  and  the  other  half  '*  for  manual  labor  which  students  may 
|>erform  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  no  student  shall  be  paid 
more  than  $100  during  one  year.'' 

Ibid.,  1879,  chapter  258:  Section  1.  Appropriates  $'^2,000  "to  pay  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College." 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  shall  be  kept  within  the  income  to  which 
it  is  legally  entitled,  and  the  board  of  trustees  shall  l)e  ])ersonally  liable  for  any 
debt  contracted  for  any  purx)ose  in  excess  of  the  assured  income  of  the  college  or 
for  the  payment  of  which  money  has  not  beim  previou.sly  pro\'ided. 

Sec.  3.  The  govemcrr  and  council  are  hereby  requested  to  examine  the  affairs  of 
said  college  and  rei)ort  to  the  next  general  court  some  plan  for  its  permanent  con- 
tinuance with  its  relations  to  the  State  definitely  fixed,  or  some  plan  for  its  dis- 
continuance, but  with  the  provision  in  any  event  that  its  finances  shall  from  this 
time  h'd  finally  separated  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  (Approved 
April  24,  1879.) 

Ibid.,  1882,  chapter  212;  Skction  1.  An  agricultural  experiment  station  shall  bo 
established  and  maintained  at  the  Massachusetts  Agriculture^  College  in  the  town 
of  Amherst. 

Se(\  2.  The  management  of  said  station  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  control  of 
seven  persons,  of  which  board  the  governor  shall  l)e  president  ex  officio  and  of 
which  two  members  shall  be  elected  from  the  State  board  of  agrriculture,  two 
from  the  trustees  of  the  Massaeihusetts  Agricultural  College  by  said  trustees,  one 
from  the  Massachusetls  society  for  promoting  agriculture  by  said  society,  and  the 
remaining  meml)er  shall  be  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
The  said  board  shall  choose  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Sec.  8.  The  s^iid  bnard  of  control  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of 
January,  at  which  time  it  shall  make  to  the  legislature  a  detailed  report  of  all 
moneys  expended  by  its  ord;  r  and  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  investi- 
gations conducted  at  said  station  with  the  name  of  epch  expeiimenter  attached  to 
th^  report  of  his  own  work,  which  detaih'd  report  shall  bo  printed  in  the  annual 
reiK^rt  of  the  secretary  of  the  St-ate  l>ojinl  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  ]>oard  of  control  shall  at  its  lirst  meeting  arrange  for  the  retir- 
ing of  two  members  each  year,  and  the  STiccessors  of  such  retiring  members  shall 
be  ejected  by  the  l)(3<lit  s  resp.-ctively  which  such  retiring  members  represent,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  years  in  which  under  such  arrangement  the  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agi-icultural  College  would  be  retired  the  said  president  shall 
remain  and  only  one  member  shall  \ye  retired. 

Sicc.  5.  The  said  board  of  control  shall  appoint  a  director,  a  chemist,* and  all 
nec(^ssary  assistants,  and  shall  jirovide  suitable  and  necessary  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances for  the  purpose  of  conducting  exi¥?riments  and  investigations  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  ( 1 )  The  causes,  prevention,  and  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals,  plants  and  tn^es;  ('J)  the  history  and  habits  of  insects  destructive  to  vege- 
tatirm  and  the  means  of  abating  them;  (:0  tlie  manufacture  and  comi>osition  of 
l)oth  foreign  and  domesti  •  fertilizers,  their  several  values,  and  their  adaptability 
to  different  cro]s  and  soils:  (4)  the  values  undi^r  all  conditions,  as  food  for  all 
farm  animals,  for  various  pur]^>ses,  of  the  several  forage,  grain,  and  root  crops; 
(5)  the  comparative  value  of  gr(*en  and  dry  forage,  and  the  cost  of  producing  and 
preserving  it  in  the  best  condition;  (6)  the  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food 
intende<l  for  the  UF>e  of  men  or  animals,  and  in  any  other  subjects  which  may  be 
deemed  advantageous  to  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  Commtmwealth. 
It  may  from  time  to  time  distribute  any  or  all  of  tht^  results  of  any  exjjeriment  or 
investigation  t  >  such  newsi)ap^rs  as  may  desire  to  publish  the  same. 

yEC.  G.  There  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  CouimonwoaJth  to  the 
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treasnrerof  said  board  of  control  before  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1882,  the  sum  of  S3, 000 
to  establish,  prepare,  and  eqnip  said  station;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  said 
station  hereafter  there  shall  also  be  paid  to  said  treasurer  the  sum  of  §5,000  annu- 
ally in  regular  quarterly  installments.     (Approved  May  12,  1882.) 

Ibid. ,  1882,  Resolves,  chapter  49:  Appropriates  $9,000  for  repairs  and  drill  house. 

Ibid.,  1883.  chapter  105:  The  board  of  control  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  make  a  detailed  report  to  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  of  all  moneys  ex]>ended  by  its  order  and  of  the  results 
of  the  experiments  and  investigations  conducted  at  said  station,  with  the  name 
of  each  experimenter  attached  to  the  report  of  his  own  "Vv^ork.  (Approved  March 
30,  1883.) 

Il>id..  1883,  Resolves,  chapter  46:  That  there  shall  be  paid  annually  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  t>f 
the  Massachusetto  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  the  sum  of  §10,000  to  enable 
the  trustees  of  said  college  to  provide  for  the  students  of  said  institution  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  education  required  by  its  charter  and  the  law  of  the  United 
States  relatm^  thereto:  Resolved,  That  annually  for  the  term  of  four  years  eighty 
free  scholarships  be,  and  hereby  are,  e^^tablished  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  the  same  to  be  given  l)y  appointment  to  persons  in  this  Commonwealth 
after  a  competitive  examination  under  rideG  prescribed  by  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege at  such  time  and  place  as  the  senator  then  in  office  from  each  district  shall 
desigiiat3,  and  the  said  scholarships  shall  be  assigned  equally  to  each  senatorial 
district;  but  if  there  shall  bo  less  than  two  successful  applicants  for  scholarships 
from  any  senatorial  district  such  scholarships  maybe  distributed  by  the  president 
of  the  college  equally  among  the  other  districts  as  nearly  as  ix)ssible;  but  no  appli- 
cant shall  be  entitled  to  a  scholarship  unless  he  shall  jmss  an  examination  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  to  be  established  as  hereinbefore  j^rovided.  (Approved 
June  2,  18aS.) 

Ibid.,  1884,  Resolves,  chapter  50:  Appropriates  §36.000  for  new  buildings:  P^^o- 
Tided,  hoicever^  That  the  jwwer  of  appointment  of  members  of  said  board  of  trus- 
tees and  the  powers  of  removal  defined  in  section  1  of  chapter  220  of  the  acts  of 
1H63  shall  be  hereafter  exercised  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council  instead  of  said  board;  and  said  board  during  the  current  year  shall,  by 
lot,  divide  the  elected  members  thereof  into  seven  classes  of  two  members  each,  of 
whom  one  class  shall  vacate  their  office  January  1,  1885,  and  one  class  on  the  1st 
of  January  in  each  year  thereafter,  and  such  action  shall  be  certified  by  the  board 
to  the  governor  and  council,  and  appointments  to  fill  the  vacancies  so  created  shall 
be  made  for  the  term  of  seven  years.     (Appn)ved  May  8,  1884.) 

Ibid.,  1884,  Resolves,  chapter  48:  Ordered,  That  8.000  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst 
be  printed.     (Repealed  in  1885.) 

Ibid.,  1885,  chapter  327:  Section  1.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury-  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst  the  sum  of  §5.000  annually,  in  regu- 
lar quarterly  installments,  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  said  experiment  station, 
the  said  sum  to  be  in  addition  to  the  amount  allowed  for  the  Fame  purpose  bv  sec- 
tion 6  of  chapter  212  of  the  acts  of  1882.     (Approved  June  15,  1885. ) 

Ibid.,  Resolves,  chapters  65  and  66:  Appropriate  §51,000  for  building  and  fur- 
nishings for  college  and  station. 

Ibid.,  1886,  Resolves,  chapter  34:  (1)  That  there  shall  be  paid  annually  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  enable  the  trustees  of  said  college  to 
provide  for  the  students  of  said  institution  the  theoretical  and  practical  education 
required  bv  its  charter  and  the  law  of  the  United  States  relating  thereto.  (2)  That 
annually  tne  scholarships  established  by  chapter  46  of  the  Resolves  of  1883  be  given 
and  continued  in  accordanco  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter.  (Approved 
April  16,  1886.) 

Ibid.,  1886,  Resolves,  chai)ter  00:  Appropriates  §7,000  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. 

Ibid.,  1887,  Resolves,  chapter  31:  Section  1.  The  members  of  the  present  board 
of  control  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  establishe<i  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  their  associates  and  successors,  are 
hereby  made  a  body  corjwrate  under  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  fully  and  effectuallvthe 
provisions  of  the  act  establishing  said  station,  as  s^t  forth  in  chapter  212  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  1882  and  of  all  acts  in  addition  to  or  amendment  thereof. 

Sp<:.  2.  Said  corporation  shall  be  constituted  as  provided  in  sections  2  and  4  of 
said  chapter  212. 
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Skc.  3.  The  duties  of  said  corporation  shall  be  the  same  as  set  ont  in  sections  3 
and  5  of  said  chapter  212. 

Sec.  4.  The  payments  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  authorized  to  be 
made  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  control  by  section  0  of  said  chapter  212  and 
section  1  of  chapter  327  of  the  acts  of  1885  shall,  in  the  same  manner  as  therein 

Erovided  and  for  the  same  purposes,  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation 
ereby  created. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  corporation  shall  by  virtue  of  this  act  take  and  hold,  as  and  for 
its  property,  all  the  proi)erty  at  present  in  the  charge  of  said  board  of  control,  and 
is  hereby  further  authorized  to  hold  such  real  estate  and  personal  property  as  may 
be  necessary  for  its  purposes.     (Approved  February  21,  1887.) 

Ibid. ,  1887,  chapter  212:  Section  1 .  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  assents 
to  and  accepts  a  grant  of  moneys  to  be  annually  made  by  the  United  States,  as  set 
forth  and  defined  in  an  act  of  Congress,  designated  **  Public  No.  112,  being  passed 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  and  approved  March  2, 1887,  and 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  and  set  forth  in  said  act  of  Congress.*' 
[See  chap.  Ill,  of  Acts  1889.] 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed 
to  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  (Government  of  the  United  States.  (Approved 
April  20,  1887.) 

Ibid.,  1887,  Resolves,  chapter  44:  That  there  be  printed  12,000  extra  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  State  ei^periment  station  at  Amherst,  the  same  to  be  bound  with  the 
rei)ort  of  the  board  of  agriculture.  (Fifteen  thousand  copies  by  chap.  15,  Resolves 
of  1886.) 

Ibid.,  1888,  chapter  296:  Every  lot  or  parcel  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  material 
used  for  manurial  purposes,  sold,  offered  or  exxwsed  for  sale  within  this  Common- 
wealth, the  retail  price  of  which  is  $10  or  more  per  ton,  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  plainly-printed  statement  clearly  and  truly  certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds 
or  fertilizer  in  the  package,  the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark  under  which  the  fer- 
tilizer is  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  importer,  the  place  of 
manufacture,  and  a  chemical  analysis  stating  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  or  its 
equivalent  in  ammonia,  of  potash  soluble  in  distilled  water  and  reverted,  as  well 
as  the  total  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  case  of  those  fertilizers  which  consist  of  other 
and  cheaper  materials  said  label  shall  give  a  correct  general  statement  of  the  com- 
position and  ingredients  of  the  fertilizer  it  accompanies. 

Sec.  2.  Before  any  commercial  fertilizer  the  retail  price  of  which  is  $10  or  more 
per  ton  is  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale,  the  importer,  manufacturer,  or  party 
who  causes  it  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts  shall 
file  with  the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  statement  named  in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  shall  also  deposit 
with  said  director,  at  his  request,  a  sealed  glass  jar  or  bottle  containing  not  less 
than  1  pound  of  the  fertilizer,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  average 
sample  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  manufacturer,  importer,  agent,  or  seller  of  any  brand  of  commercial 
fertilizer  or  material  used  for  manurial  purposes,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  $10 
or  more  per  ton,  shall  pay  for  each  brand,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May,  annu- 
ally, to  the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  an 
analysis  fee  of  $5  for  each  of  the  three  following  fertilizing  ingredients,  namely, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  contained  or  claimed  to  exist  in  said  brand  or 
fertilizer:  Pi^ovided,  That  whenever  the  manufacturer  or  importer  shall  have  paid 
the  fee  herein  required  for  any  person  acting  as  agent  or  seller  for  such  manufac- 
turer or  importer,  such  agent,  or  seller  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  fee  named 
in  this  section;  and  on  receipt  of  said  analysis  fees  and  statement  specified  in 
section  2  the  director  of  said  station  shall  issue  certificates  of  compliance  with 
this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall 
pay  the  analysis  fees  as  soon  as  received  by  him,  into  the  treasury  of  the  station, 
and  shall  cause  one  analysis  or  more  of  each  fertilizer  or  material  used  for  manu- 
rial purposes  to  be  made  annually,  and  publish  the  results  monthly,  with  such 
additional  information  as  circumstances  advise,  provided  such  information  relates 
only  to  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer  or  fertilizing  material  inspected.  Said 
director  is  hereby  authorized  in  person  or  oy  deputy  to  take  a  sample,  not  exceed- 
ing two  pounds  in  weight,  for  analysis,  from  any  lot  or  package  of  fertilizer  or 
any  material  used  for  manurial  purposes  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  any 
manufacturer,  importer,  agent,  or  dealer;  but  said  sample  shall  bo  drawn  in  the 
presence  of  said  party  or  parties  in  interest  or  their  representative,  and  taken 
from  a  parcel  or  a  number  of  packages  which  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  whole  lot  inspected,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  divided  into  two 
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equal  samples,  and  placed  in  glass  vessels  and  carefully  sealed,  and  a  label  placed 
on  each  stating  the  name  or  brand  of  the  fertilizer  or  material  sampled,  the  name 
of  the  party  from  whose  stock  the  sample  was  drawn,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
drawing,  and  said  label  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  director  or  his  deputy,  and  by 
the  party  or  parties  in  interest  or  their  representatives  present  at  the  drawing  and 
sealing  of  said  sample;  one  of  said  duplicate  samples  shall  be  retained  by  the 
director  and  the  other  by  the  party  whose  stock  was  sampled.  All  parties  violat- 
ing this  act  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  director  of  said  station,  but  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  director,  upon  ascertaining  any  violation  of  this  act,  to  forthwith 
notify  the  manufacturer  or  importer  in  writing,  and  give  him  not  less  than  thirty 
days  thereafter  in  wj^ich  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  but  there 
shall  be  no  prosecution  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer  or  fertilizing 
material  if  tne  same  shall  be  found  substantially  equivalent  to  the  statement  of 
analysis  made  by  the  manufacturer  or  importer.     (Approved  May  3, 1888.) 

Ibid.,  1888,  chapter  333:  Section  1.  Section  2  of  chapter  212  of  the  acts  of  1882 
is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows;  **  The  management  of 
said  station  shall  be  vested  in  aboard  of  control  of  eleven  persons,  of  which  board 
the  governor  shall  be  president  ex-officio,  and  of  which  two  members  shall  be 
elected  from  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  by  said  board  of  agriculture;  two 
from  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  by  said  trustees;  one 
from  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  by  said  society; 
one  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange,  by  said  State  grange;  one  from  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  said  societjr;  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers shall  be  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  provided,  however,  that  no  person  co  elected  by  any 
of  the  above  named  boards  or  societies  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  of  said 
board  of  control  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  or  of  the  society 
by  which  he  was  elected.  The  said  board  shall  choose  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 
(Approved  May  10,  1888.) 

Ibid. ,  Resolves,  1888,  chapter  66;  Appropriates  $19,000  for  new  buildings,  improve- 
ments, and  repairs. 

Ibid.,  1889,  chapter  111:  Section  1.  Section  1  of  chapter  212  of  the  acts  of  1887, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  word  *'  Congress  "  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion the  words  **  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  hereby  authorized 
and  designated  to  receive  said  grant  of  money.'* 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  hereby  requested  to  give  due 
notice  of  this  amendment  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  (Approved 
March  13,  1889.) 

Ibid.,  1889,  chapter  45:  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
shall  hereafter  be  allowed  and  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  such 
sum  as  is  necessary  for  their  personal  and  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trustees  of  other  public  institu- 
tions are  now  paid  and  allowed.     (Approved  February  18, 1889.) 

Ibid.,  1889,  Resolves,  chapter  12:  That  there  be  paid  annually,  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit:  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  labor  fund  to  assist  needy  students  of  said 
college,  and  $5,000  to  provide  the  theoretical  and  practical  education  required  by 
its  charter  and  the  law  of  the  United  States  relating  thereto.  The  said  sum  shall 
be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  payments.     (Approved  March  1, 1889.) 

Ibid.,  1889,  Resolves,  chapter  63;  That  there  be  allowed  and  -paid  out  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  board  of  con- 
trol, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  and  stocking  it,  and  for  pro- 
viding the  necessary  apparatus  and  a  greenhouse  at  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Amherst,  to  enable  the  said  board  of  control  to  establish  a  department 
of  vegetable  physiology  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  diseases  of  plants. 
(Approved  April  12, 1889.) 

Ibid.,  1889,  chapter  164:  [Allows  the  printing  of  5,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  instead  or  3,500,  as  named  in  a  general  act 
authorizing  public  printing  of  1885,  chapter  369.] 

Ibid. ,  1891 ,  chapter  423:  Section  1 .  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  hereby 
assents  to  the  purpose  of  the  grants  of  money  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
said  act  being  chapter  841  of  the  acts  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
and  approved  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1890. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  hereby  accepts  the  annual  grant 
of  moneys  made  by  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  and  defined  in  said  act  of  Con- 
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gress.  and  the-  treasurer  and  receiver-general  of  this  Commonwealth  is  hereby 
dfHignated  to  receive  the  same  annually,  to  be  applied  by  him  under  and  for  the 
purposes  of  said  act;  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  one- third  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  two- 
thirds  of  said  grant  of  money,  unless  the  courts  should  decide  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress granted  all  said  money  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  hereby  authorized  and  inetmcted 
to  jrive  due  notice  thereof  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Ibid.,  IftOl,  Resolves,  chapter  14:  That  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  Com- 
mon wealth  be  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  the  following  military  property  now  in^theii;;  possession,  and 
loaned  them  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  which  they  are  responsible  to  him  by 
law,  to  wit:  One  Springfield  rifle,  etc.,  being  the  balance  of  property  reported  on 
hand  by  said  college,  loaned  under  authority  of  chapter  8  of  the  Resolves  of  1868. 
The  (luartermaster-general  is  hereby  authorized  to  drop  the  property  above  men- 
tioned from  his  property  accounts,     (Approved  March  0,  1891. ) 

Ibid.,  1892,  Resolves,  chapter  19:  Appropriates  $10.00()  annually  for  four  years — 
**  $"),000  for  the  establishment  of  a  labor  fund  to  assist  needy  students  of  said  col- 
lege, and  $5,000  to  provide  the  theoretical  and  practical  education  "  required  bylaw. 

IWd.,  1892,  Resjlves,  chapter  100:  Apx>ropriates  $.s,0(M)  for  new  buildings. 

Ibid.,  189^^,  Resolves,  chapter  107:  Approi)riate3  $:i8,000  for  new  buildings  and 
other  improvements,  antl  for  insurance. 

Ibid.,  1894,  chapter  101 :  FLxey  the  date  of  making  a  rejwrt  to  the  legislature  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  Jamiary. 

Ibid.,  1894,  chapter  14:?:  Section  1.  The  Massiwhusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  locate<l  at  the  Massachusetts  Agi-i<'ultural  College  in  Amherst,  may  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  exi>eriment  department  of  the  said  college 
now  known  as  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provid^. 

Sec.  2.  The  b  >ard  of  control  of  the  said  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  at  any  meeting  duly  called  for  such  purpose,  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,  authorize  the  transfer  of  all  the  rights,  leases,  contracts, 
and  proi)erty,  of  every  kind  and  nature,  of  said  station  and  board,  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Massachus:  tts  Agricultural  College,  and  the  said  trustees  may.  at  any 
me<'ting  duly  called  for  such  purj)ose,  accept  the  Kame  for  said  college  in  behalf 
of  the  C'ommon wealth,  whereui>on  such  transfer  shall  be  male  by  suitable  con- 
veyance: v.nd  whpu  such  transfer  shall  be  ma<le  the  said  board  of  control  shall 
ce.^'*e  to  exist  and  the  said  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall 
be  deemed  t )  be  a  part  of,  and  to  l)elong  to,  the  exi>eriment  department  of  said 
college,  under  such  name  as  said  trustees  may  designate. 

Se'.'.  3.  The  trus^<^es  of  said  college  Kliall  thereafter  continue  to  carry  on  the 
expt^rimental  and  other  work  for  wliich  the  Massju'hnsetts  station  was  established, 
and  to  a<lminister  and  apply  all  the  propi^rty  and  fimds  that  may  be  received  by 
them  hereunder,  and  by  virtue  hereof,  for  such  purposes.  They  shall  also  from 
time  to  time  print  and  jmblish  bulletins  containing  the  results  of  any  ex])erimental 
work  and  investigations,  and  distrilmte  the  same  to  such  resi<ients  and  newspaj^ers 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  may  apply  therefor. 

SiX'.  4.  Nothing  hennn  Cimtained  sliall  operate  to  affect  or  discontinue  the 
annual  appropriations  and  payments  tbertH>f  made,  and  t*)  l>e  ma<le,  by  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  proper  maintenance  of  experimental  work,  under  section  6  of 
chapter  212,  a?ts  of  ix^'l,  and  s<\tion  1  of  chipter  827,  acts  of  lS,sr);  and  the  pay- 
ment of  said  appropriatiims  shall  hereafter  be  made  to  the  trettsurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College.  The  trustees  of  said  college  shall  make  or  cause 
to  1h»  inad(?  annually  to  the  general  court  a  detailed  report  cf  the  expenditure  of 
all  snch  moneys,  and  such  further  rei>ort  of  the  aimual  work  of  the  exi>eriment 
department  of  the  college  station  as  the  trustees  of  the  college  shall  deem  advis- 
able.    (Approve<l  March  22.  \H?A.) 

Ibid.,  chapter  144:  Se(T1on  1.  Section  1  of  chapter  20  of  the  public  statutes  is 
hereb>'amendtHltorea<l  as  follows:  •'Sk<tion  1.  The  governor, li(  utenant-govemor, 
and  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  i)resident  of  the  agricultural  college, 
the  swretary  of  tlv*  Iwmrd  of  agriculture,  one  perscm  apXM)int(Mi  from  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Soeiety  for  Promoting  Agriculture .  onei>ers()n  ap]>ointed  from  and 
by  each  agi-icultural  sn(!iety  which  receives  an  annual  bounty  from  the  (\>mmon- 
wealth,  and  three  other  x>ersons  apx>ointed  by  th^  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  shall  constitute  the  State  board  of  agriculture. "  (Approved 
March  22,  1894.) 

Ibid.,  Resolves,  chapter  70:  Appropriates  $7,000  '*  to  provide  the  necessary  elec- 
tric ]K>wer  for  use  in  the  bam  arwl  dair>'  st-hool  of  said  college,  and  for  wiring  the 
buildings  of  the  college  and  providing  power  for  lighting  the  same  by  electricity." 
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Ibid.,  Beeolves,  chapter  103:  That  there  be  allowed  and  i^aid  out  of  the  treas- 
■ary  of  the  Commonwealth  a  snm  not  exceeding  $5,000,  to  be  exi>ended  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  purchasing  cattle  to  stock 
the  farm  at  said  college,  provided,  however,  that  the  expense  of  selecting  and 
testing  said  cattle  shall  bo  paid  from  tho  sum  herein  authorized.  (Approved 
June  29,  1894.) 

Ibid.,  1B95,  chapter  421:  Section  1.  The  director  of  the  Hatch  exi)eriment  sta- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  shall  hereafter  have  and  exercise 
the  i)ower8  and  duties  granted  and  imposed  upon  the  director  of  the  Massa^hn- 
setts  agricultural  experiment  station  bv  chapter  996  of  the  acts  of  1888.  (Approved 
May  29, 1895.) 

Ibid.,  1895,  chapter  57:  Section  1.  Section  2  of  chapter  148  of  the  acts  of  1804 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  **Sec.  2.  The  said  Massachusetts 
agricultural  experiment  station,  fet  any  meeting  duly  called  for  such  purjwse, 
may,  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  memljers  present,  authorize  the  transfer  of 
all  the  rights,  leases,  contracts,  and  property  of  every  kind  and  nature  of  said 
station  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  and  the  trustees  of  said  college 
may,  at  any  meeting  dul^  called  for  such  purpose,  accept  the  same  for  said  college  in 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  whereupon  such  transfer  shall  l>e  made  by  suitable 
conveyance,  and  when  such  transfer  shall  be  made  the  said  Massachusetts  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  shall  \ye  deemed  to  be  a  part  of,  and  to  belong  to,  the 
experiment  department  of  s?.id  college,  under  such  name  as  said  trustees  may 
designate."     (Approved  February  15,  1895.) 

Il)id.,  1895,  Resolves,  chapter  43:  Appropriates  §5,500  for  entomological  and 
military  accx>mmodations. 

Ibid.,  1896,  Resolves,  chapter  98:  Appropriates  $13,900  for  rpi)air8  and  additions; 
also  *•  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1897.  there  shall  he  allowed  and  paid 
aimuallv  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  accordance  with  chapter 
19  of  the  Resolves  of  1892,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  th?  sum  of  $10,000  for  the 
following  purposes  to  wit,  $5,000  for  the  continuance  of  a  labor  fund  to  assist 
needy  students  of  said  college,  and  $5,000  to  provide  the  theoretical  and  practical 
education  required  by  its  charter  and  the  law  of  the  United  States  relating  there- 
to. ' '     (Approved  May  15,  1896. ) 

Ibid.,  1897,  Resolves,  chapter  15:  Appropriates  $12,000  tol)e  expended  for  water 
works  and  repairs,  and  instruction  in  botany. 

Ibid,.  1898,  Resolves,  chapter  109:  Appropriates  $28,000  for  veterinary  labora- 
tory and  stable  hospital,  chemical  apparatus  and  experimental  dairy  department. 

Ibid.,  1899,  Resolves,  chapter  70:  That  there  to  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  the  si^m 
of  $10,000.  to  provide  the  theoretical  and  jiractical  edm^tion  required  by  its  charter 
and  the  law  of  the  United  States  relating  thereto,  said  sum  to  be  paid  in  quarterly 
installments  commencing  with  the  1st  day  of  January,  1899.  (Approved  May  2, 
1899.) 

Ibid.,  1900.  Resolves,  chapter  50:  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  instruction  called  for  by  its  charter  and  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States  relating  t  ^  the  college,  the  sum  of  $8,000  annually  for  the  term 
of  four  years  beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  January,  1900,  the  same  to  1k»  paid 
in  equal  quarterly  installments:  and  further  that  there  be  allowed  and  paid  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  said  college  an  additional  sum  of  $10,000  annually  for  the  term 
of  four  years  beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  January  in  the  year  1901:  of  which 
$5,000  a  year  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  already  stated,  and  $5,000  a  year 
shall  be  used  as  a  lal>or  fund  for  the  assistance  of  needy  students  of  the  college. 
(Approved  April  1 1 ,  1900. ) 

Ibid.,  1901.  chapter  53:  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  l^e 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  for 
the  purposes  specified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  December,  1901.  to  wit: 
For  the  Massa'jhusetts  Agricultural  College,  for  the  purpose  of  pix)viding  80  free 
scholarships,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  For  the  Massachusetts  Agncultural  College 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  l)e  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes,  to  wit:  Five  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  labor 
fund  to  assist  needy  students  of  said  college,  and  $5,000  to  provide  the  theoretical 
and  practical  education  required  by  its  charter  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  thereto.  For  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  iustruction  called  for  by  its  charter  and  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  college,  the  sum  of  $8,000.  For  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expenses  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $500.    For  a  maintenance  fund  for  the  veterinary  laboratory 
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at  the  Massachnsetts  Agricultnral  College  the  sum  of  $1 ,000.    (Approved  February 
14, 1901.) 

Ibid.,  1901,  Resolves,  chapter  14:  Appropriates  $8,500  for  painting  bnildings, 
repairs,  and  equipment. 

Ibid.,  1901,  Resolves,  chapter  106:  Appropriates $400  for  purchasing  band  instru- 
ments. 

Ibid.,  1902,  chapter  46:  Appropriates  $10,000  for  maintenance  of  experiment 
station  and  $1,200  for  collecting  and  analyzing  samples  of  concentrated  commer- 
cial feed  stuffs. 

Ibid.,  1902,  chapter  66:  Appropriates  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1902,  like 
amounts  for  like  purposes  as  appropriated  in  acts  1901,  chapter  53. 

Ibid. ,  1902,  Resolves,  chapter  60:  Appropriates  $35,000  for  a  central  heating  plant; 
$35,000  for  erecting,  equipping,  and  furnishing  a  dining  hall,  and  $1,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  dining  hall. 

Ibid. ,  1902.  Resolves,  chapter  81:  Appropriates  $200  for  the  expenses  of  the  band 
and  for  the  purchase  of  a  flag  for  the  use  of  the  cadets. 

**  Revised  Laws"  of  Massachusetts,  1902,  chapter  89:  Section  1.  The  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  ex  oflBciis,  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Qie  presi- 
dent of  the  agricultural  college,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture, 
one  person  api)ointed  from  and  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture, one  person  appointed  from  and  by  each  agricultnral  society  which  receives 
an  annual  bounty  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  three  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  constitute  the  State 
board  of  agriculture. 

Seo.  10.  The  board  shall  be  a  board  of  overseers  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  with  powers  and  duties  to  be  define^  by  the  governor  and  council, 
but  such  powers  and  'duties  shall  not  control  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  said 
college  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  220  of  the  acts  of  1863. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1861,  chapter  183:  Section  1.  William  B.  Rogers  and  (here 
follow  the  names  of  20  other  mcorporators)  their  associates  and  successors  are 
hereby  made  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a 
museum  of  arts,  and  a  scnool  of  industrial  science,  and  aiding  generally  by  suit- 
able means  the  advancement,  development,  and  practical  application  of  science  in 
connection  with  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce:  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions,  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  the  sixty-eighth  chapter  of  the  general  statutes. « 

Sec.  2.  Said  corporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  have  authority  to  hold 
real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000. 

'Sec.  3.  One  certain  squarp  of  State  land  on  the  Back  Bay,  namely,  the  second 
square  westwardly  from  the  Public  Garden,  between  Newbury  and  Boylston 
streets,  according  to  the  plan  reported  by  the  commissioners  on  the  Back  Bay, 
February  21, 1857,  shall  ba  reserved  from  sale  forever,  and  kept  as  an  open  space, 
or  for  the  use  of  such  educational  institutions  of  science  and  art  as  are  herein- 
after provided  for. 

Sec.  4.  If  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  said 
institute  of  technology  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  governor  and 
council  that  it  is  duly  organized  under  the  aforesaid  charter,  and  has  funds  sub- 
scribed or  otherwise  guaranteed  for  the  prosecution  of  its  objects  to  an  amount 
at  least  of  $100,000,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  a  perpetual  right  to  hold,  occupy,  and 
control,  for  the  pui-poses  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  westerly  portion  of  said 
second  square  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  part  thereof  free  of  rent  or  charge  by 
the  Commonwealth,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  following  stipulations,  namely: 
Persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  alike  eligible  as  members  of 
said  institute  or  as  pupils  for  its  instruction,  and  its  museum  or  conservatory  of 
arts  at  all  reasonable  times  and  under  reasonable  regulations  shall  be  open  to  the 
public;  and  witliin  two  years  from  the  time  when  said  land  is  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal for  occupation,  filled  and  graded,  said  institute  shall  erect  and  complete  a 
building  suitable  to  its  said  purposes,  appropriately  inclose,  adorn,  and  culti- 
vate the  open  ground  around  said  building,  and  shall  thereafter  keep  said  grounds 
and  building  in  a  sightly  condition. 

Sec.  8.  [This  and  the  following  section  were  repealed,  chapter  226,  1863.]  The 
commissioners  on  the  Back  Bay  are  hereby  instructed  to  reserve  from  sale  the 
lota  fronting  on  said  square  on  Boylston,  Clarendon,  and  Newbury  streets  until 
said  societies   [Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Boston  Society  of 
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Natural  History]  shall  by  inclosnre  and  improvements  put  said  square  in  a  sightly 
and  attractive  condition. 

Sec.  0.  Upon  the  x)assage  of  this  act  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council,  shall  appoint  three  disinterested  persons  who  shall  appraise  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  specified  in  the  third  and  eighth  sections  of  this  act  and 
make  a  return  of  said  appraisal  to  the  governor  and  council;  and  if,  when  the 
lands  mentioned  in  section  8  shall  have  been  sold,  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall 
not  be  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  appraisal  above  mentioned,  then  the 
societies  named  in  this  act  shall  pay  the  amount  of  such  deficit  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Copimon wealth  for  the  school  fund  in  proportion  to  the  area  granted  to 
them,  respectively. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  its  provisions  shall  be  accepted 
within  one  year  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  those  societies,  respectively. 
(Approved  April  10, 1861.) 

Ibid.,  1863,  chapter  186:  Section  1.  When  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology shall  have  been  duly  organized,  located,  and  established  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  183  of  1861 ,  and  the  extension  of  time  granted  in  1862  and 
as  is  hereinafter  provided,  there  shall  be  appropriated  and  paid  to  its  treasurer  each 
year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  for  its  endowment,  support,  and  mainte- 
nance one-third  part  of  the  annual  interest  or  income  which  may  be  received  from 
the  fund  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congressapproved  July  2,  1862, 
and  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  accepting  the  provisions  thereof  and  relating 
to  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Said  institute  of  technology,  in  addition  to  the  objects  set  forth  in  its 
act  of  incorporation — to  wit,  institutmg  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts  and  a 
school  of  industrial  science,  and  aiding  the  advancement,  development,  and  prac- 
tical application  of  science  in  connection  with  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce — shall  provide  for  instruction  in  military  tactics:  and  in  considera- 
tion of  this  grant  the  governor,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  shall  be  each  a  member  ex  officio  of 
the  government  of  the  institute. 

Sec.  3.  Should  the  said  corporation,  at  any  time,  cease  or  fail  to  maintain  an 
institute,  as  and  for  the  puri)oses  provided  in  its  act  of  incorporation,  and  in  the 
foregoing  section,  the  aid  granted  to  it  by  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be 
withheld  and  not  x)aid  to  it.  The  institute  shall  furnish  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of  its  operations. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  void  unless  the  said  institute  of  technology  shall  accept 
the  same,  and  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  on  or 
before  July  1  next.     (Approved  April  27,  1863.) 

Ibid.,  1865,  chapter  220:  Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  of  which  the 
clear  annual  income  shall  be  $30,000,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purposes  and 
objects  set  forth  in  its  acts  of  incorporation  and  all  acts  in  addition  thereto. 
(Approved  May  10,  1865. )     , 

Ibid.,  1873,  chapter  174:  Section  1.  Perpetual  right  is  granted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  to  hold,  occupy,  and  control,  free  of  rent  or  charge  by 
the  Commonwealth,  for  the  uses  and  puri)ose8  of  said  institute,  a  parcel  of  land  situ- 
ated in  that  part  of  Boston  called  the  Back  Bay,  and  described  as  follows:  A  lot  in 
the  form  of  a  trapezoid,  lying  at  the  intersection  of  Boylston  street  and  Huntington 
avenue,  botmded  by  said  street  and  avenue,  and  on  the  west  by  abutting  land,  as 
laid  down  on  the  selling  plan  of  the  commissioners  on  public  lands,  and  containing 
13,194  square  feet;  said  lot  to  be  subject  to  the  limitations  and  stipulations  relative 
to  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  south  side  of  Boylston  street,  and  to  be 
reserved  from  sale  forever. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  hereby  granted  to  said  institute  shall  be  held  subject  to  the 
same  stipulations  in  relation  to  membership,  the  reception  of  pupils,  the  erection 
of  a  building,  and  the  care  of  the  lot,  as  are  created  and  established  by  the  several 
acts  relating  to  said  institute. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  said  institute  appropriates  said  lot  of  land  to  any  purpose  or  use 
foreign  to  its  legitimate  objects,  then  the  Commonwealth,  after  due  notice  given, 
may  enter  upon  said  lot  and  take  possession  thereof,  and  the  right  of  the  said  insti- 
tute to  the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  said  lot  shall  thereupon  cease.  (Approved 
April  8, 1873.) 

Ibid.,  1875,  chapter  195:  Section  1.  The  governor  and  council  are  hereby  author- 
ized to^  grant  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  the  right  to  hold, 
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occupy,  and  control  such  a  parcel  of  land  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth, 
situated  in  that  part  of  Boston  callcnl  the  Ba<'k  Bay,  as  they  shall  deem  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  similar  right  with  regard  to  the  parcel  of  land  granted  to  said 
institute  by  chapter  174,  acts  of  1H78. 

Ibid.,  1880,  Resolves,  chapter  21:  That  the  governor  be,  and  hereby  is,  author- 
ized to  if  sue  to  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  such 
arms  and  equipnwmts  for  the  use  of  the  stud*  nts  of  said  institute  as  in  his  judg- 
ment may  l)e  so  distributed  without  detriment  to  the  militia  eervioe:  I*roi*id^, 
The  president  and  treasurer  of  said  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  shall 
give  t>ond  with  sufficient  sureties  for  the  safe-keeping  and  return  of  said^arms  and 
e(iuipments  in  good  order  and  conditi<m,  reasonable  use  excejited,  whenever  the 
governor  shall  so  direct.     (Approved  March  1 1 ,  1880. ) 

Ibid.,  18^7,  Reserves,  chapt*  r  li).]:  That  there  \ye  allowtxl  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  the  cori^oration  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology'  in  the  manner  following:  An  installment 
of  $50,000  on  the  1st  day  of  December  in  the  present  year  and  a  final  installment 
of  $50,(K)0  on  the  1st  day  of  December  in  the  year  lySft,  said  sums  to  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  institute;  and  in  consideration  of  this  grant  said  institute  shall 
establish  and  maintain  20  free  a^holarships,  and  each  senatorial  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall,  once  in  eight  years,  in  such  alternate  order  as  the  board  of 
education  shall  at  the  time  of  the  first  appointment  of  said  scholarships  determine 
by  lot  be  entitled  to  one  scholarship  for  a  period  of  four  years,  to  be  awarded  to 
such  candidates  as  shall  be  found  upon  examination  to  pf>sse88  the  qualifications 
fixed  for  the  admission  of  students  to  said  institntt',  and  who  shall  be  selected 
l)y  the  board  of  education,  preference  in  the  award  being  given  to  qualified  can- 
didates otherwise  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  tuition.  In  case  no  candidate 
appears  from  a  senatorial  district,  then  a  candidate  may  In?  selected  from  the  State 
at  large  to  fill  such  vacancy,  who  may  continue  to  hold  the  scholarship  annually 
until  a  candidate  is  present*  d  from  the  senatorial  district  unrepresented,  who 
shall  then  be  awarded  the  scholarship  for  the  balance  of  the  time  for  which  said 
district  would  originally  have  been  entitled  to  its  l>enefit.  In  case  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  any  senatorial  district  after  an  appointment  has  been  made,  then  a  can- 
didate from  the  same  district  shall  bo  selected  for  the  balance  of  the  time  for 
which  said  district  is  entitled  to  its  benefit,  or  in  the  event  of  no  such  candidate 
apiJearing,  from  the  State  at  large,  upon  the  conditions  previously  set  forth:  Pro- 
rided.  That  said  corporation  shall  secure,  prior  to  the  first  payment  above  author- 
ized, a  further  sum  of  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  funds  now  held  by  it,  and  t<>  l>e 
applitKl  to  the  puriK)s*^s  of  the  said  institute,  and  shall  present  satisfactory  e^^denco 
thereof  to  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth.     (Approved  June  IC,  1887.) 

Ibid.,  V<^}X.  Resolves,  chapter  S'i:  That  there  lx>  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  $UK).000  to  the  corjKjratitm  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Ti*chnolog>\  in  addition  to  the  sum  authorized  to  be  paid  by 
chapter  lO:)  of  the  resolves  of  1.sm7,  to  l)e  api>lie<l  to  the  purpost^s  of  said  institute, 
provided,  however,  that  this  grant  is  made  subject  to  and  conditional  upon  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  scJio^arships  pro\ided  for  by  chapter  103  of 
the  resolves  of  1887,  and  provided  further,  that  i^r>0,(KK)  of  the  aforesaid  sum  shall 
b<^  I)aid  during  the  year  isy;)  and  $50.0(M)  during  the  vear  1890.  (Ap|>roved  May 
2'i,  1S88.) 

Ibid.,  1895,  Resolves,  chapter  70:  That  there  shall  be  paid  annually,  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  tlie  treasurer  of  the 
MaSvsachusetts  Tns-titute  of  Te<hnology,  the  sum  of  $*2.').(KM),  to  }ye  so  paid  and 
allowed  from  th:-»  1st  d;iy  of  January  in  1H90,  to  l>e  ex])pndt  d  under  the  din^ction 
o^  sa/id  coriK)ration  f*>r  the  gfMi(a*al  purposes  of  said  institute.  Tliat  iu  addition  to 
the  amount  providetl  for  above  there  shall  be  paid  annually,  for  the  term  of  six 
y«\'irs,  from  the  tr*  asury  of  the  Co^nmonwealth  to  th(*  treasurer  of  the  Massjichu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technolofry,  the  sum  of  $>.(MM>.  to  be  so  i)ai<l  and  allowed  from 
th'*  1st  day  of  Januarv,  lsiK>,  to  lie  exi>en(led  for  10  free  s<-liolarships.  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  1)oard  of  education,  said  s<*liolarsliips  to  be  awarded  only  to 
graduates  of  the  MassHchus<'tts  public  sc1hk)1s.     (Approved  Ai)ril  17,  1895.) 

Ibid.,  189r),  chapter  olO:  Sfx  tiox  1.  There  shall  bp  jutid  annu:dly  from  the  treas- 
ur>'  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  tn^asun^r  of  the  MassiK^husetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
n»)i<.«ry,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  S4^ptT^nil;er,  1m9<),  the  sum  of  $4.(MK). 

Skc.  2.  In  consideration  of  such  payment  and  of  the  grant  made  by  chapter  103 
of  the  resolves  of  1HS7.  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  T(K'hnology  shall  maintain 
40  frt^  scholarships,  of  which  each  senatorial  district  in  the  (Commonwealth  shall 
l>e  entitle<l  to  one,  if  a  candidatt*  is  presented  who  is  other^sise  unable  to  bear  the 
expense  of  tuiti(m.  In  ca^e  no  such  candidate  appears  from  a  senatorial  district, 
theu  a  candidate  may  be  selected  from  the  State  at  large  to  fill  such  vacancy,  who 
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may  contmne  to  hold  the  scholarship  annually  nntil  a  candidate  is  presented  from 
the  senatorial  district  unrepresented. 

Sec.  3.  The  Echolarships  shall  be  awarded  to  such  puinls  of  the  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts  as  shall  be  found  upon  examination  to  possess  the  qualifications 
fixed  for  the  admission  of  students  to  said  institute,  and  who  shall  bo  selected  by 
the  board  of  education,  preference  in  the  award  b3ing  given  only  to  qualified  can- 
didates otherwise  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  tuition. 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  chapter  103  of  the  resolves  of  1887  as  relates  to  State  scholar- 
ships, and  so  much  of  chapter  70  of  the  resolves  of  1895  as  provides  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  maintenance  of  10  free  scholarships,  are  hereby 
repealed.     (Approved  April  27,  1896.) 

Ibid.,  1897,  chapter  31:  Section  1.  The  sum  of  $29,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  (Approved  February  2, 1 897. )  Same 
for  1898, 1899.  1900, 1901,  1902. 

Ibid..  1898,  Resolves,  chapter  493:  Section  1.  The  Stato  board  of  education  may 
in  its  discretion  award  that  any  free  scholarship  whic^h  either  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  or  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  is  required  to 
maintain  under  the  provisions,  respectively,  of  chapters  810  and  407  of  1896,  shall 
be  divided  between  two  jrapils.  The  scholarships  so  divided  shall  be  called  half 
scholarships,  and  neither  of  eaid  institutions  shall  require  from  any  pupil  to  whom 
a  half  scholarship  has  been  awarded  payment  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  regular 
charge  or  fee  for  tuition  paid  by  pupils  not  holding  scholarships.  (Approved 
June  2,  1898.) 

Ibid. ,  1901 ,  Resolves,  chapter  51 :  That  there  be  'psdd  aimually  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  trea^nirer  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Teclmology ,  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  so  paid  and  allowed  from  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1902,  and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  institute 
for  the  general  purposes  thereof.     (Approved  April  4,  1901.) 


MICHIGAN. 

Constitution  (1850),  Article  IV:  Sec.  40.  No  money  shall  be  appropriated  or 
drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  sect  or  society,  theolog- 
ical or  religious  seminary,  nor  shall  property  belonging  to  the  State  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  such  purpose^ s. 

Article  XIII:  Sec.  2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or 
hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  the  i)roceeds  of  all  lands  or  other  proi)erty  given  by  individuals  or 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  like  purposes  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may 
remain  unsold,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  spe- 
cific objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation. 

Sec.  11.  The  legislature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scien- 
tific, and  agricultural  improvement;  and  shall,  as  s(X)n  as  practicable,  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  sc;h<x)l.  The  legislature  may  appro- 
priate the  twenty- two  sections  of  salt  spring  lands  now  unappropriated,  or  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  such  lands  have  been  already  sold, 
and  any  land  which  may  hereafter  bo  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose, 
for  the  support  and  maintenanc'o  of  such  school,  and  may  make  the  same  a  branch 
of  the  university  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected 
therewith,  and  place  the  pme  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the 
university. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  "The  Compiled  Laws  of  the  State  of  Michirnin,  1K97, 1  y 
Lviwis  M.  Miller,"  3  vols,  and  index,  Lansing,  ItfiW.j 

Sec.  1834.  A  board  is  hereby  constitute  d  and  established  which  shall  bo  Ioiotati 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  "State  board  of  agriculture."  It  shall 
consist  of  six  members  b«  sides  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  who  shall  bo  ex-officio  members  of  the  lK)ard.  The 
governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  on  or  before  the  third  We<lnesday 
of  January  of  each  biennial  session,  shall  appoint  two  suitable  persons  to  fill  the 
vacancies  that  shall  next  occur,  which  vacancies  shall  be  so  fille<l  that  at  least  one- 
half  the  members  shall  be  practical  agriculturists. 

Sec.  1835.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  lye  a  IxKly  corporate,  capable  in 
law  of  ening  and  being  sued,  of  taking,  holding,  and  selling  personal  and  real 
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estate,  of  contracting  and  being  contracted  with,  of  having  and  nsing  a  corporate 
seal,  and  of  cansing  to  be  done  all  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Skc.  1836.  Any  vacancy  in  the  said  board  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  from  the  State  may  be  filled  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  A  majority 
shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  members  of  the  board 
shall  receive  no  "ger  diem  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  paid  their 
traveling  and  pther  expenses  while  employed  on  the  business  of  the  board. 

Sec.  1837.  They  shall  meet  quarterly  at  stated  times  at  the  State  A^cultural 
College,  and  may  meet  at  such  other  tmies  and  places  as  they  may  determine. 

Sec.  1838.  At  their  first  meeting  the  members  shall  choose  one  of  their  number 
as  president  of  their  own  board. 

Sec.  1839.  At  their  first  meeting,  or  as  soon  after  as  a  competent  and  suitable 
person  can  be  obtained,  they  shall  choose  a  secretary  of  the  board.  If  chosen  from 
their  own  number,  a  vacancy  shall  be  thus  created  in  the  board.  A  treasurer 
shall  also  be  chosen,  at  their  first  meeting,  who  mayor  may  not  be  from  the  mem- 
bers of  their  board,  as  they  shall  determine.  They  shall  take  such  bonds  from 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  as  shall  be  deemed  adequate  to  secure  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties  by  those  respective  officers.  The  secretary  and  treasurer 
shall  be  chosen  biennially  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  last 
Wednesday  of  February,  or  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Sec.  1840.  The  board  shall  direct  the  disposition  of  any  moneys  appropriated  to 
the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  1841.  The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  reside  at  or  near  the  agricultural 
college,  and  keep  his  office  at  the  city  of  Lansing  in  the  State  buildings,  or  at  the 
institution,  as  the  board  shall  direct.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
transactions  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
and  farms,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizens  of  this 
State.  He  shall  also  have  the  custody  of  all  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other 
property  which  may  be  deposited  in  his  office.  [Here  follows  a  long  enumeration 
of  duties  not  strictly  appertaining  to  the  agricultural  college  but  rather  to  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State.] 

Sec.  1843.  The  secretary  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his  services  a  salary 
of  $1,000  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  from  the  State  treasury,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  State  officers. 

Sec.  1844.  The  State  agricultural  school,  established  by  an  act.  No.  130, 1855.  in 
obedience  to  section  11 ,  article  13,  of  the  constitution,  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
and  style  of  **  The  State  Agrricultural  College."  The  design  of  the  institution,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  injunction  of  the  constitution,  is  to  afford  thorough  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith.  To  effect  that  object 
most  completely  the  institution  shall  combine  physical  with  intellectual  education 
and  shall  be  a  high  seminary  of  learning  in  which  the  graduate  of  the  common 
school  can  commence,  pursue,  and  finish  a  course  of  study  terminating  in  thorough 
theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  those  sciences  and  arts  which  bear  directly 
upon  agriculture  and  kindred  industrial  pursuits. 

Skc.  1845.  [Amended  by  act  No.  202, 1901,  q.  v.]  No  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  institution  who  is  not  fifteen  years  of  age  and  who  does  not  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination' in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  pen- 
manship. 

Sec.  1840.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  the  English  language  and  lit- 
erature, mathematics,  civil  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  vege- 
table anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  and  such 
other  natural  sciences  as  may  be  prescribed,  technology,  political,  rurtd,  and  house- 
hold economy,  horticulture,  moral  philosophy,  history,  bookkeeping,  and  especially 
the  application  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  practical  agiiculture  in  the 
field. 

Sec.  1847.  A  full  course  of  study  in  the  institution  shall  embrace  not  less  than 
four  years.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  may  institute  winter  courses  of  lec- 
tures for  others  than  students  of  the  institution  under  necessary  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

Sec.  1848.  The  academical  year  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  nine  calendar 
months.  This  academical  year  may  be  divided  into  such  terms  by  the  State  board 
of  agriculture  as.  in  their  judgment,  will  best  secure  the  objects  for  which  the 
college  was  founded.  The  board  may  at  any  time  temporarily  suspend  the  college 
in  case  of  fire,  the  prevalence  of  fatal  diseases,  or  of  other  unforeseen  calamity. 

Sec.  1849.  Three  hours  of  each  day  shall  be  devoted  by  every  student  of  the  col- 
lege to  labor  upon  the  farm,  and  no  person  shall  be  exempt  except  for  physical 
disability.    By  a  vote  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  at  such  seasons  and  in  such  exi« 
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^ncies  as  demand  it.  the  honrs  of  labor  may  be  increased  to  four  hours  or  dimin- 
ished to  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Sec.  1850.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  be  vested  with  discretion  to 
charge  tuition  or  not,  as  they  may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  unless  acts  of  the  legislature  making  appropriations  shall  otherwise 
direct.  The  board  may  make  discriminations  in  regard  to  tuition  between  students 
from  this  State  and  from  other  States.  One-third  of  the  tuition  charged  for  the 
academic  term  shall  be  paid  in  advance  and  shall  be  forfeited  in  case  the  student 
abandons  £he  institution.  ^ 

Sec.  1851.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  have  the  general  control  and 
8ui)ervi8ion  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  the  farm  pertaining  thereto,  and 
the  lands  which  may  be  vested  in  the  college  by  State  legislation;  of  all  appropri- 
ations made  bv  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  same,  and  also  the  management 
of  any  lands  that  may  hereafter  be  donated  by  the  General  Qovemfiaent  to  this 
State  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  board 
shall  have  plenary  power  to  adopt  all  such  ordinances,  by-laws,  and  regulations 
not  in  conflict  with  this  act,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  successful 
oi>eration  of  the  college  and  promote  its  designed  objects. 

Sec.  1852.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  CJollege  before  the  conmiencement  of  the  next  term 
of  the  institution;  they  shall  then  proceed  to  choose  such  professors,  tutors,  and 
employees  as  the  necessities  of  the  institution  demand.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  president,  or  in  case  a  suitable  man  can  not  be  selected,  the  president  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture  or  such  member  of  the  board  as  shall  be  designated 
by  them  shall  be  president  pro  tem.  of  the  college,  who  shall  receive  ^ch  com- 
pensation for  his  services  as  the  board  shall  determine. 

Sec.  1853.  The  board  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  president,  professors,  and 
other  eAployees,  and  prescribe  their  respective  duties.  The  board  may  remove 
the  president  or  subordinate  officers  and  supply  all  vacancies. 

Sec.  1854.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  and 
prescribe,  with  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  institution, 
and  also  to  confer  for  similar  or  e^ual  attainments  similar  degrees  or  testimonials 
to  those  conferred  by  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Sec.  1855  [as  amended  by  laws,  1901,  No.  2021.  The  president,  professors,  farm 
manager,  and  tutors  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  tne  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  president  of  the  college  shall.be  the  president  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
faculty  shall  select  one  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  faculty. 

Sec.  1856.  The  faculty  shall  pass  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  college,  regulating  the  routine  of  labor,  study, 
meads,  and  the  duties  and  exercises,  and  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  the  preservation  of  morals,  decorum,  and  health. 

Sec.  1857.  The  faculty  shall  have  charge  of  the  laboratories,  library,  and  muse- 
ums of  the  institution. 

Sec.  1858.  The  faculty  shall  make  an  annual  report  by  the  first  Wednesday  of 
December  of  each  year  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary,  containing  such  information  and  recommendations  as  the  welfare 
of  the  institution  in  their  opinion  demands.  Any  members  of  the  faculty  may 
make  a  minority  report  if  they  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  majority, 
which  the  faculty  snail  communicate  to  the  board.  No  communication  at  any 
other  time,  from  members  6f  the  faculty,  shall  be  entertained  by  the  board,  unless 
they  have  been  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  and  sanctioned  by  a  majority. 

Sec.  1859.  The  president  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regrulations  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  nUes  and  regulations  of  the  faculty  be  observed 
and  executed. 

Sec.  I860.  The  subordinate  officers  and  employees  not  members  of  the  faculty 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  and,  in  the  recess  of  the  board, 
removable  at  his  discretion,  and  he  may  supply  vacancies  that  may  be  thus  or 
otherwise  created;  his  action  in  these  resx>ects  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  at  their  next  meeting. 

Sec.  1861.  The  president  may  or  may  not  i)erform  tne  duties  of  a  professor,  as 
the  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  determine.  If  he  performs  the  duties  of  a 
professor,  or  in  case  the  duties  of  president  are  exercised  oy  a  president  pro  tem., 
a  superintendent  of  the  farm  may  be  apix>inted,  who  shall  have  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  business  pertaining  to  the  farm,  the  land,  and  other  property 
of  the  institution  and  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Sec.  1862.  The  president  and  secretary,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
farm,  if  there  be  one,  and  in  case  there  is  not  one,  then  one  of  the  professors,  to 
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Ik^  elected  by  the  faculty,  shall  constitute  a  committee  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
allowed  to  students  and  rate  of  board.  In  assessing  the  board,  it  shall  be  so 
estimated  that  no  profit  shall  be  saved  to  the  institution  and  as  near  as  possible 
at  the  actual  cost.  The  rate  of  wages  allowed  and  the  rate  of  charge  for  board 
shall,  if  practicable,  be  submitted  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture  before  they 
take  effect. 

Sf.c.  1>:<68.  For  current  exi)enditur^  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  specific 
sums  shall  be  set  aside,  in  the  hands  of  their  treasurer,  by  the  State  board  of 
agriculture,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  president  of  the  college, 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  board.  All  moneys  due  to  the  institution 
or  received  in  its  behalf  shall  be  collected  and  received  by  the  secretary  and 
deposited  by  him  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  The 
secretary  shall,  with  his  annual  report,  render  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  all  warrants  drawn  on  the  treasurer,  as  secretarj-  of  the 
college,  and  shall  file  and  presence  all  vouchers,  receipts,  cx)rrespondence,  or  other 
impers  relating  thereto. 

Sec.  18H4.  The  superintendents  of  the  farm,  horticrdtural,  and  other  depart- 
ments, the  curators  of  the  museimis,  and  eac4i  of  the  professors,  shall  make  a 
written  and  detailed  report  of  the  workings  of  their  several  departments  annually 
to  the  president  of  the  college,  which  said  reports  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  oflBce 
of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  operations  on  the 
farm  shall  be  carried  on  experimentally.  Careful  experiments  shall  be  made 
annually  in  field  crops,  in  keeping,  feeding,  and  fattening  stock,  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  application  of  barnyard  and  commercial  manures,  and  a  detailed  account 
of  them  shall  be  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  board.  The  college  shall 
serve  also  as  an  experimental  station,  making  trial  from  time  to  time  of  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables.  The  reports  shall  contain  an  account  of  the 
management  of  all  the  several  fields,  pastures,  orchards,  and  gardens  of  1;he  col- 
lege, as  designated  by  permanent  names  or  numbers,  and  shall  give  an  account  of 
the  preparation  and  enriching  of  the  land,  the  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting, 
and  yield  of  the  crops  and  disposition  of  the  same;  the  management  of  the  stock, 
with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  cost  of  keeping,  growth,  and  profit  of  the  several 
breeds  kept  on  the  farm;  also  an  account  of  the  students'  labor.  si)ecifj'ing  the 
amount  used  in  each  of  the  several  dex)artments  of  the  college,  with  other  details, 
in  .such  a  way  that  the  reports  as  issued  from  year  to  year  shall  contain  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  college,  farm,  and  garden:  Prm-ideiL  That  the  State  board 
of  agriculture  shall  deem  the  same  practicable  or  advisable. 

Sec.  I860.  All  the  swamp  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Michigan  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Septeml>er  28, 1850,  situate  in  the  townshim  of  Lansing  and  Me- 
ridian, in  the  county  of  Ingham,  and  Dewitt  and  Bath,  in  the  county  of  Clinton,  of 
which  no  sale  has  been  made,  or  for  which  no  certificates  of  sale  have  l>een  issued 
by  the  commissioner  of  the  land  office,  are  hereby  granted  and  vestetl  in  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  and  placed  in  the  ixjssejfsioi^  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  institution,  siibject  only  to  the  provisions 
relating  to  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  act  of  Congress  donating  the  same  to 
the  State. 

Si:c.  1866.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall-have  authority  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  any  portions  of  the  swamp  lands  mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  section  of  this  act 
and  use  the  same,  or  tho  proceeds  thereof,  for  the  pnriMjse  of  draining,  fencing, 
or  in  any  manner  improving  such  other  portions  of  said  lands  as  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  bring  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The  terms  and  the  conditions  of  the  sale  of  the 
IK>rtion3  of  the  al)ove-descril)ed  lands  thus  disposed  of  shall  be  prescril)ed  by  the 
State  ]M>ard  of  agriculture,  and  deeds  of  the  same,  executed  and  acknowledged  in 
their  offitial  capacity  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture, sliall  be  good  and  valid  in  law. 

Sec.  1S(»7.  David  Carpenter  (and  5  other  persons]  are  hereby  constituted  and 
appointed  the  first  State  board  of  agriculture.  At  their  first  meeting,  which  the 
governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  call  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable,  they  shall  determine  by  lot  their  several  periods  of  serWce.  2  of  whom 
shall  serve  for  two  years,  2  of  whom  shall  serve  for  four  years,  and  2  of  whom 
shall  serve  for  six  years,  respec^tively,  from  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  last 
past,  when  they  are  superseded  by  appointments  in  accordance  with  the  jirovisions 
of  section  18^M,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Sf.c.  1868.  Thflt  the  State  board  of  agriculture  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  author- 
ized to  provide  from  time  to  time  in  bulletin  form,  for  the  dissemination  among 
the  people  of  this  State  and  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  the  results  of 
experiments  made  in  any  of  the  different  departments  of  the  agricultural  college 
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and  snch  other  information  that  they  mky  d^em  of  snfficient  importance  to  reqnire 
it  to  come  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  farmers  and  horticnlturists  or  the 
State. 

Sec.  1869.  The  several  professors  of  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  agricnltnre, 
horticnltnre,  and  veterinary  science  shall  each,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  not 
excluding  the  president  and  other  x^rofessors,  prepare  for  publication  an  article 
embracing  snch  facts  as  they  may  deem  of  public  importance,  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  simultaneously  sent  to  each  and  every  newspaper  published  in  the  State, 
and  to  such  persons  as  the  State  board  of  agriculture  may  think  xwroper;  said  pro- 
fessors to  so  arrange  that  at  least  one  of  said  articles  shall  be  sent  out,  as  above 
provided,  the  first  week  of  each  and  every  month  in  each  and  every  year. 

Sec.  1870.  The  board  of  State  auditors  shall,  uiwn  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture,  audit  the  accounts  for  printing,  stationery,  and  postage 
incurred  in  the  publishing  and  disseminating  of  said  bulletins,  and  the  same  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund:  Provided,  That  no  account  for  printing  the  same 
in  any  newspaper  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec.  1871 .  Tne  legislative  assent  required  by  section  9  of  act  of  Congress  approved 
*  March  2,  1887,  being  an  act  **to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations,"  is 
hereby  given,  and  the  moneys  thereby  given  are  accepted  under  the  conditions  and 
terms  in  said  act  named. 

Sec.  1872.  The  moneys  derived  by  authority  of  said  act  shall  be  exclusively  used 
in  support  of  the  department  designated  as  *'  an  agricultural  experiment  station  '* 
in  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan. 

Sec.  1873.  The  legislative  assent  required  by  section  2  of  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  30, 1890,  is  hereby  given,  and  the  moneys  thereby  given  are  accepted  under 
the  conditi(HiB  and  terms  in  said  act  named. 

Skc.  1874.  The  moneys  derived  by  authority  of  said  act  shall  be  used  exclusively 
in  support  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan. 

Sec.  1875.  In  addition  to  the  course  of  instniction  already  provided  for  by  law 
for  the  agricultur&l  college  of  this  State,  there  shall  be  added  military  tactics  and 
military  engineering. 

Sec.  1876.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  make  such  additional  rules  and  regulaticms  for  the  government  and  control  of 
the  agricultural  college  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
section  1875w 

Skc.  1877.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  governor,  the  adjutant-general,  and  quartermaster-general,  procure,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  afl  such  arms,  accoutrements,  books,  and  instruments, 
and  appoint  such  additional  professors  and  instructors  as,  in  their  discretion,  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  incurring  of  any  indebtedness  against 
the  State,  or  the  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  appropriations  made  to  the 
agricultxial  college.  [By  act  No.  1 65  of  1 88^3  the  quartermaster-general  is '  *  author- 
ized, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  military  board,  to  deposit  with  th<3  State 
board  of  agriculture,  at  the  agricultural  college,  arms  and  accoutrements  for  the 
use  of  said  college."  ] 

Skc.  1878.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  institutes 
and  to  maintain  courses  of  reading  and  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  citizens  of 
ttiis  State  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  kindred  sciences.  The  said 
board  shall  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  deem  proper  to  carry 
on  the  work  contemplated  in  this  act,  and  may  employ  an  agent  or  agents  to  per- 
form such  duties  in  connection  therewith  as  it^shall  deem  best. 

Sec.  1879.  When  20  or  more  persons,  residents  of  any  county  in  this  State,  organ- 
ize themselves  into  a  society  to  be  chilled  "  The County  Farmei-s'  Institute 

Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  better  methods  of  farming,  stock  raising, 
fruit  culture,  and  all  the  branches  of  business  connected  with  the  industry  of  agri- 
culture, and  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  agreeable  to  rules  and  regulations 
furnished  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  when  such  society  shall  have 
elected  such  proper  oflftcers  and  performed  such  other  acts  as  may  be  required  by 
the  rules  of  said  board,  such  society  shall  be  deemed  an  institute  society  in  the 
meaning  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one  such  institute  society  in 
any  county  shall  be  authorized  by  this  act:  And  prm'idrd  further.  That  any  exist- 
ing organization  approved  by  the  lx)ard  of  agriculture  shall  be  considered  a  legally 
organized  institute  society  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Sec.  1880.  In  each  county  where  an  institute  society  shall  be  organized  and  main- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  hold 
one  annual  institute  at  such  place  in  the  county  and  at  such  time  as  said  board 
may  deem  expedient  and  shall  furnish  for  the  institute  a  lecturer  or  lecturers  with 
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all  expenses  paid.  The  county  institute  society  shall  provide  a  suitable  hall  for 
the  institute,  furnish  fuel  and  lights,  and  pay  other  local  expenses,  and  shall  pro- 
vide speakers  who  shall  occupy  one-half  the  time  of  the  institute  that  is  given 
to  set  addresses:  Provided ,  That  upon  the  request  of  any  institute  society  which 
desires  to  conduct  its  own  institute  and  to  employ  lecturers  from  outside  of  the 
county  in  lieu  of  lecturers  sent  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  the  said  board 
may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  to  the  society  from  the  institute  fund  money  not  to 
exceed  $25,  said  money  to  be  exjiended  by  the  society  entirely  in  payment  of  serv- 
ices and  exi)en8es  of  said  lecturers. 

Sec.  1881.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  further  authorized  to  hold  a  num- 
ber of  one-day  institutes  in  such  counties  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  Also,  if  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  permit,  the  same  board  may  hold  a  number  of  four- 
day  institutes  at  such  places  and  times  as  said  board  may  determine,  at  which  the 
primary  object  shall  be  to  furnish  a  school  of  instruction  in  practical  agriculture 
and  kindred  sciences. 

Skc.  1882.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  maintain  the  course  of  reading 
known  as  **  The  Farm  Home  Reading  Circle,"  and  may  expend  from  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  this  act  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $200  for  each  of  the  two  years  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  made  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  said  course. 

Sec.  1441.  The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  [granted  by  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2,  1862]  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  shall  be  placed 
in  the  general  fund,  but  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
agricultural  college  fund  upon  the  books  of  the  auditor-general,  and  the  annual 
interest  thereon,  computed  at  7  per  cent,  shall  be  regularly  ai)plied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be — without  excluding  other 
scieiitific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics — to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Sec.  1442.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  their  discre- 
tion, as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  cause  the 
lands  under  their  care  to  be  examined  and  their  value  and  condition  ascertained.  To 
this  end  they  may  appoint  one  or  more  agents,  who  shall  make  careful,  personal 
examination  of  the  lands  which  they  are  appointed  to  examine  and  report  fully  as 
to  their  character,  value,  and  condition  at  the  time  of  such  examination,  and  in 
case  any  of  said  lands  have  been  trespassed  upon  and  their  value  deteriorated 
thereby,  the  agent  examining  such  lands  shall  carefully  estimate  and  report  the 
amount  and  character  of  timber  probably  cut  and  removed,  the  date  of  the  cutting, 
and,  if  possible,  by  whom  or  for  whom  the  cutting  was  done.  Upon  receiving  such 
reports  of  eicamination,  the  State  board  of  agi-iculture  shall  consider  them,  and  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  best  interests  of  the  State  would  be  promoted  by 
changing  the  price  or  terms  of  sale  of  any  or  of  all  the  lands  concerned,  the  said 
board  may  alter  by  reducing  or  advancing  the  price  per  acre  or  the  conditions  of  pay- 
ment: Provided,  That  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  And  when  the  price  and  terms  are  so  fixed  the  said  board 
shall  fix  the  time  when  the  change,  if  any  be  made,  will  take  effect,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  i)ublished: 

Sec.  1448.  The  said  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  certify  from  time  to  time 
to  the  auditor-general  the  amoimts  required  for  the  services  and  expenses  of 
examining  agents,  and  for  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
care  and  disposition  of  said  lands,  and  the  auditor-general  shall  draw  his  warrant 
upon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  amounts  thus  certified,  and  th<3  State  treasurer 
shall  pay  the  same  out  of  the  general  fund.  All  contracts  and  certificates  of  said 
board  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  1444.  In  the  sale  of  lands  the  principal  value  of  which  consists  in  the 
timber  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  shall  require  the  payment  of 
the  entire  amount  of  purchase  money  at  the  time  of  purchase,  or  such  portion 
of  the  same  above  one-fourth  as  he  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4791.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  prepare  for  district 
schools  a  course  Of  study,  comprising  the  branches  now  required  for  third-grade 
certificates,  which  shall  bo  known  and  designated  *'the  agricultural  college 
course,'*  and  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  of  study,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  diploma  or  certificate,  duly  signed  by  the  county  commissioner  of 
schools,  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  agricultural  college 
without  further  examination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  each  year  to  send  to  each  rural  school  district  in  the  State  a 
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college  catalogue,  and  upon  application  to  furnish  to  such  schools  such  other 
information  as  may  be  desired  relative  to  said  college.  Such  catalogue  and  other 
information  shall  be  kept  in  each  school  for  reference. 

Sec.  1522.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  cause  amplo  materials  to  be 
collected  for  the  illustration  of  every  department  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  the  State,  and  to  label,  arrange,  and  prepare  the  same  for  exhibition  in  suito- 
ble  cases  in  the  museums  of  the  State  university,  agricultural  college,  and  State 
normal  school,  and  in  each  of  the  incorporated  colleges  of  the  State,  and  in  a 
room  in  connection  with  the  State  library. 

Public  Acts,  1899,  No.  108:  Appropriates  for  1900  and  1901,  $132,000  for  build- 
ings, equipment,  repairs,  and  students'  labor. 

Ibid.,  1899,  No.  250:  Aiiy  five  or  more  persons  of  full  age  residing  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  may  associate  and  incorporate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  loan-funds  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  and  students  of  this  State, 
to  assist  them  to  attend  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  Michigan  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  etc.     [Approved  June  15,  1899.] 

Ibid.,  1901,  No.  144:  Section  1.  The  township  board  of  any  township,  not  hav- 
ing within  its  limits  an  incorporated  village  or  city,  upon  the  petition  of  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  taxpayers  of  such  township  for  the  establishment  of  a  rural 
high  school,  shall  submit  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  said 
township  at  a  special  election  called  for  that  purpose  within  sixty  days  from  date 
of  receipt  of  said  i)etition. 

Sec.  3.  If  more  votes  are  cast  in  favor  of  such  high  school  than  against  it  at  such 
election,  the  qualified  electors  of  said  township  shall  elect  at  their  next  annual 
election  of  township  officers  a  board  of  trustees  of  three  members.  *  *  *  The 
township  clerk  shall  be  ex  officio  member  and  the  clerk  of  the  board,  and  the 
township  treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  member  and  treasurer  of  the  board,  with  the 
same  power  as  other  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  4.  *  *  *  The  board  shall  have  power  *  *  *  (g)  to  provide  a  course 
of  study  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  president  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Ck>llege,  and  shall  not  consist  of  more 
than  four  years'  work.  Said  course  of  study  may  include  instruction  in  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  nature  study,  and  the  elements  of  agriculture. 
[Approved  May  21, 1901.1 

Aid.,  1901,  No.  232:  There  shall  be  ^sessed  in  the  year  1901  and  each  year 
thereafter,  upon  the  taxable  property  oi  the  State  as  fixed  by  the  State  board  of 
equalization  m  the  year  1901  and  each  five  years  thereafter,  for  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  the  Upper  Peninsula  Experiment 
Station,  and  such  other  exi)eriment  stations  as  have  beenestablished,  the  sum  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  said  taxable  property,  provided  that  not  more 
than  $100,000  shall  be  assessed  in  any  one  year.  The  State  board  of  agrictdture 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  all  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Michigan  Agricnltural  College,  the  Upper  Peninsula  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  sach  other  exx>eriment  stations  as  have  been  established. 

Sec.  2.  Any  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  college  in  the  agricultural 
college  interest  fund,  June  30, 1901,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Michigan  State 
board  of  agriculture,  be  used  for  builoing  or  other  extraordinary  expenses,  and 
any  amount  raised  by  this  act  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for  current  expenses 
during  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  building  and  other  extraordinary  purposes 
in  the  discretion  of  the  said  board:  Provided,  That  no  building  or  other  extraor- 
dinary outlay  shall  be  commenced  until  the  accumulation  under  this  act  is  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  building  or  other  extraordinary  undertaking:  Provided, 
That  the  Michigan  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  maintain  at  all  times  a  suffi- 
cient corps  of  instructors  in  all  the  courses  of  study  of  the  agricultural  college, 
the  same  being  known  as  the  agricultural  department,  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, and  the  woman's  department;  shall  support  and  maintain  the  Upper 
Peninsula  Experiment  Station  and  such  other  experiment  stations  as  have  been 
established,  inclnding  the  printing  and  binding  of  all  bulletins  as  at  present  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  shall  make  a  fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  funds  provided 
by  this  act  in  accord  with  the  wants  and  needs  of  said  courses  of  study  and  said 
experiment  station  as  they  shall  become  apparent.  Should  the  State  board  of 
a^^culturo  fail  at  any  time  to  maintain  any  of  said  departments  as  herein  pro- 
vided, the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be  suspended  until  further  action  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  institutes 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  courses  of  reading  and  lectures  for  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  domestic  economy,  and  the 
related  sciences,  which  courses  of  reading,  instruction,  and  lectures  shall  be  con- 
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ducted,  governed,  and  controlled  by  act  No.  137  of  1899,  providing  for  the  same: 
Provided,  That  not  less  than  $7,500  shall  be  exx)ended  annually  for  the  purposes 
provided  in  said  act;  but  the  number  of  one-day  institutes  shall  be  determined  by 
said  State  board  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  general  fund  in  the  State  treasury  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  State 
board  of  agricidture  at  such  times  ana  in  such  amounts  as  the  general  account- 
ing laws  of  the  State  prescribe,  and  the  disbursing  officer  shall  render  his  accounts 
to  the  auditor-general  thereunder. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  Michigan  State  board  of  agriculture  contemplates  expend- 
ing any  ix)rtion  of  the  surplus  accumulated  under  thia  act  for  any  building  or 
any  system  of  sewerage,  ventilation,  or  heating,  plans  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
State  board  of  corrections  and  charities,  as  required  by  section  2229,  Compiled 
Laws  of  1897.  But  whenever  the  surplus  is  used  for  any  other  special  purpose 
the  board  shall  certify  to  the  auditor-general  the  purpose  and  amount  set  aaide  for 
the  same.     [Approved  June  6,  1901.] 


MINNESOTA. 

Constitution,  Article  VIII:  Sec.  2.  *  *  *  The  principal  of  aU  funds  derived 
from  sales  of  swamp  lands,  as  aforesaid,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and 
undiminished.  One-half  of  the  proceeds  of  said  principal  shall  be  appropriated  to 
the  common  school  fund  of  the  Stat«.  The  remaining  one-half  shall  be  apiwxjpri- 
ated  to  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  relative  ratee 
of  cost  to  support  said  institutions.     (Added  November  8, 1881. ) 

Sec.  3.  But  in  no  case  shall  the  moneys  derived  as  aforesaid,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  or  any  public  moneys  or  proi)erty,  be  appropriated  or  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  wherein  the  distinctive  doctrines,  creeds,  tenets  of  any  particular 
Christian  or  other  religious  sect  are  x»*omulgated  or  taught.  (Adopted  Novem- 
ber 6,  1877.) 

Sec.  4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by  existing 
laws,  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  All  the  rights,  immunities,  franchises,  and 
endowments  heretofore  granted  or  confefred  are  hereby  peri)etuated  unto  the  said 
university,  and  all  lands  which  may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress  or  other 
donations  for  said  university  purposes  shall  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in 
this  section. 

[The  foUoTi^Tig  matter  is  taken  from  "The  R^'neral  Btatntes  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as 
amendod  by  Hubnequent  le^lation,  with  which  are  incori>orated  all  ^c^neral  laws  of  the  State, 
in  force  December  31,  Hm,  compiled  and  edited  by  Henry  B.  Wenzell."    2  a'oIs.,  St.  Paul,  1894.] 

Sec.  4020.  The  State  of  Minnesota  hereby  accepts  the  grants  of  money  made  to  it 
by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat^^s  approved  August  tJO,  1890,  and  assents 
to  the  purpose  of  said  grants  as  in  said  act  set  forth. 

Sec.  4021.  All  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding colleges  for  the  benefit  of  a.i^rriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  under  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  shall  be  appraised  and  sold,  and  the  moneys 
arising  therefrom  shall  be  invested  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for 
the  appraisement  and  sale  and  investing  the  moneys  of  school  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  title,  except  that  there  shall  be  written  on  the  bonds, 
*'  Bonds  of  the  agricultural  college  of  Minnesota,  transferable  only  upon  the  order 
of  the  governor:"  Proi*ided,  That  no  such  lands  shall  be  sold  for  a  less  sum  than 
$5  i)er  acre,  nor  for  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof:  Pranded,  That  all  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  taxation  of  school  lands  and  the  rights  of  pur- 
chasers at  any  forfeited  tax  sale  of  such  lands,  as  i)rovided  by  law,  shall  apply  to 
all  sales  of  lands  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  41)22.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  aforesaid  shall  be 
invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  jrielding  not  less  than  4|  i>er 
cent  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stock,  and  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute 
a  perpetual  funrl,  the  capitsil  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished,  and  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  in\iolably  appropriated  to  the  endowment.  snpx)ort,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  relatetl  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  may  hereafter  be  prescrilx^d.  in  order  to  promote  the  lib- 
eral and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life. 
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Sec.  4023.  If  any  portion  of  the  fnnd  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, or  any  i>ortion  of  the  interest  thereon  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be 
lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fnnd  shall  forever 
remain  nndiminished,  and  the  annnal  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without 
diminution  to  the  purjxjses  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  except  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  10  per  centum  ujxjn  the  amount  received  may  be  expended  for  the 
purcliase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms  whenever  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  4024.  No  portion  of  such  fund  nor  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  pres- 
ervation, or  repair  of  any  building. 

Sec.  4025.  The  purchase  of  4^  per  cent  bonds  heretofore  made  with  the  proceeds 
ot  ^es  of  agricultural  college  lands  is  hereby  legalized. 

Sec.  4026.  All  lands  donate  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  the  United  States  by 
act  of  Ck)ngre8S  entitled  **  An  act  donating  to  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon 
certain  lands  reserved  by  Congress  for  the  Territories  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon 
for  university  pnrix)ses,''  approved  March  2,  1861,  and  an  act  of.  Congress  enti- 
tled **  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which 
may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agrriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts," 
approved  July  2,  1862,  and  any  part  or  portion  of  such  lands,  upon  the  written 
request  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  land  office,  shall  be  appraised  and  sold,  and  the  minimum  price 
thereof  shall  be  the  same,  and  permits  for  the  cutting  of  timber  thereon,  and 
upon  any  part  of  the  same,  shall  be  granted,  and  the  minimum  price  of  such 
timber  be  fixed,  and  the  right  to  cut  grass  and  gather  cranberries  and  make  maple 
sugar  thereon,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  same,  shall  be  sold,  and  all  moneys  arising 
therefwftn,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  invested  and  a  full  record 
thereof  shall  be  kept,  and  a  rejwrt  thereof  shall  be  made  annually  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  all  trespassers  upon  said  lands,  or  any  of  the  same,  shall  be  prosecuted, 
by  th^  same  officer  or  officers,  respectively,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  every 
respect  as  is  now  provided  by  law  respecting  school  lands;  except  that  there  shall 
be  written  on  the  bonds  purchased  **  Bonds  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  trans- 
ferable only  upon  the  order  of  the  governor;"  and  such  officers,  respectively ,  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  i)erform  the  same  duties  as  are  provided  by  law 
respecting  such  school  lands.  And  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands  above 
mentioned,  when  so  invested,  shall  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  and  the  same 
shall  be  called  the  university  fund;  and  there  shall  be  and  is  hereby  inviolably 
appropriated  and  placed  at  the  disiwsal  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
interest  and  increase  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  as  now  provided  by 
law,  all  of  the  interest  and  increase  of  such  university  fund:  and  also  all  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  timber  and  grass. 

Sec.  4027.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  in  any  way  modify  or  affect  the 
XX)wer8  conferred  by  or  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  reorganize  and  provide  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  to  establish  an 
agricultural  college  therein,  approved  February  19,  ltJ68. 

Sec.  3902.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  established  by  the  con- 
stitution, at  or  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and 
the  arts,  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  including  military  tactics  and  other  scientific  and  classical  studies. 

Sec.  3903.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  five  or  more 
colleges  or  departments — that  is  tp  say,  a  department  of  elementary  instruction; 
a  coUege  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  a  collecre  of  agriculture,  including 
military  tactics;  a  college  of  the  mechanic  arts;  a  college  or  department  of  law, 
and  aLso  a  college  or  department  of  medicine.  The  department  of  elementary 
instruction  may  be  dispensed  with  at  such  rate  and  in  such  wise  as  may  seem  just 
and  proper  to  the  board  of  regents. 

Sec.  3904  fas  amended  by  General  Laws,  If^Oo,  chap.  15] .  The  government  of  the 
university  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  13  regents,  of  which  the  governor  of  the 
State,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  univc  r- 
sity,  and  the  honorable  John  Sargent  Pillsbury,  for  and  during  his  good  pleasure 
as  an  honorary  member,  having  the  same  power  as  any  other  member,  shall  be 
members  ex  officio,  and  the  nine  remaining  members  thereof  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Whenever  a 
vacancy  therein  occurs  for  any  cause  the  same  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
term  in  the  same  manner.    After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  members  of  the 
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present  board  of  "regents,  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  m  like  manner,  and 
shall  hold  their  office  for  the  fiill  term  of  six  years  from  the  first  Wednesday  of 
March  succeeding  their  appointments  and  nntil  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified.  The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex  officio  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  board  of  regents. 

Sec.  3905.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  under 
the  name  and  style  of  *'  University  of  Minnesota/'  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and 
be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter 
the  same  at  pleasure.  A  majority  of  voting  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  3906.  The  board  of  regents  shall  elect  from  the  members  of  the  board  a 
president  of  the  bo«rd.  They  shall  also  elect  a  recording  secretary  and  a  treas- 
urer who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  board.  All  of  said  officers  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  the  president  and 
treasurer  each  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  execute  a  bond 
in  the  penal  sum  of  $50,000,  with  at  least  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  and  hon- 
est performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  according  to  law,  which  bonds  when 
so  approved  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  3907.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to 
enact  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, to  elect  a  president  of  the  University,  and  in  their  discretion  a  vice-presi- 
dent and  the  requisite  number  of  professors,  instructors,  officers,  and  employees, 
and  to  fix  their  salaries,  also  the  term  of  office  of  each;  and  to  determine  the  moral 
and  educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission;  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors,  instructors,  and  other  officers  and  assistants  of  the  university, 
and  in  prescribing  the  studies  and  exercises  thereof,  and  in  all  the  management 
and  government  thereof  no  partiality  or  preference  shall  be  shown  to  one  sect  or 
religious  denomination  over  another,  nor  shall  anything  sectarian  be  taught 
therein;  and  the  board  of  regents  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  course  of 
instruction  and  prescribe  the  books  and  authorities  to  be  used,  and  also  to  confer 
such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usual  in  universities  in  their  discre- 
tion. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recording  secretary  to  record  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  board  and  carefully  preserve  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  perform  his 
duties  honestly  and  faithfully  as  such  officer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  keep  an  exact  and  faithful  account  of  all  moneys,  bills  receivable,  and  e\ddences 
of  indebtedness,  and  all  securities  and  property  received  or  paid  out  by  him,  and 
before  entering  upon  his  duties  ho  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  will 
well  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  treasurer  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  president  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  in  case  of  his  inability 
to  preside  the  board  may  appoint  a  president  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  8908.  There  is  hereby  establisned  a  professorship  of  Scandinavian  language 
and  literature  in  the  State  university,  with  the  same  salary  as  is  paid  in  said  uni- 
versity to  other  professors  of  the  same  grade. 

Sec.  3909.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  appoint  to  said  professorship 
[of  Scandinavian  language]  some  person  learned  in  the  Scandinavian  language 
and  literature  and  at  the  same  time  skilled  in  and  capable  of  teaching  the  dead 
languages  so  called. 

Sec.  8910.  In  addition  to  all  the  rignts,  immunities,  franchises,  and  endowments 
heretofore  granted  or  conferred  to  or  upon  the  University  of  Minnesota,  for  the 
endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  thereof ,  there  shall  be,  and  irfhereby,  invio- 
lably appropriated  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  regents  thereof,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  State  treasury  upon  the  order  of  the  president  and  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  all  the  interest  and  income  of  the  fund  to  be 
derived  from  the  sales  of  all  the  lands  granted  and  to  be  granted  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  also  all  such 
gifts,  grants,  and  contributions  to  the  endowment  thereof  as  may  be  derived  from 
any  and  all  sources. 

Sec.  3911.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  holden  at  the  university  building  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March, 
1808,  at  which  meeting  the  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  elected,  and  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  holden  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  December  in  each 
and  every  year  thereafter.  Special  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  called  and  holden 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  regents  shall  determine. 

Sec.  3912.  [As  amended  bylaws  1897,  chap.  102.]  Any  person  or  persons  con- 
tributing a  sum  of  not  less  than  $50,000  shall  have  the  privilege  of  endowing  a 
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professorship  in  the  university,  the  name  and  object  of  which  shall  be  designated 
by  the  board  of  regents. 

Sec.  3913.  The  said  board  of  regents  shall  succeed  to  and  have  control  of  the 
books,  records,  buildings,  and  all  other  property  of  the  university,  and  the  present 
board  of  regents  [cf .  sec.  10,  Gen.  Stat. ,  1878]  shall  be  dissolved  immediately  upon 
the  organization  of  the  board  herein  provided  for:  Provided,  That  all  contracts 
made  and  at  that  time  binding  upon  the  board  then  [in  1878]  dissolved  shall  be 
assumed  and  discharged  by  their  successors  in  office. 

Sec.  3914.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  herein  provided  for  to 
make  arrangements  for  securing  suitable  lands,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress 
above  mentioned,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  university  for  an  experimental  farm,  and 
as  soon  as  may  be  thereafter  to  make  such  improvements  thereon  as  will  render 
the  same  available  for  experimental  purposes  in  connection  with  the  course  in  the 
agricultural  college,  and  for  such  purpose  the  board  of  regents  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  exx)end  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  specified  in  the  act  of  Congress 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  3^15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  establish  at  said  uni- 
versity an  agricultural  experiment  station  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture 
in  its  various  branches  by  scientific  investigation  and  experiment,  which  station 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  said  board  of  regents. 

Sec.  3910.  The  State  of  Minnesota  does  hereby  assent  to  the  grants  of  money 
authorized  hj  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  entitled  "^n  act  to 
establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  estab- 
lished in  the  several  States.'/ 

Sec.  3917.  An  ex|)erimental  station  is  hereby  established  on  the  State  school 
farm  at  Owatoima,  in  this  Stat«,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  new  and  valuable 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  thoroughly  testing  promising  varieties  we  now  have,  and 
securing  reliable  reports  in  regard  to  frmt,  forest,  and  ornamental  trees  best 
adapted  to  the  State. 

Sec.  3918.  The  said  station  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  State  university,  who  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  State  horticultural  society,  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall 
report  to  the  board  of  regents  as  they  may  direct,  and  who  shall  report  to  the 
State  horticultural  society  in  person  at  each  annual  winter  meeting  thereof. 

Sec.  3919.  All  products  of  said  station  shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
State,  and  all  surplus  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  board  of  regents  may  direct. 

Sec.  3920.  The  board  of  regents  is  hereby  authorized  to  set  apart  and  appropriate 
from  any  fund  at  their  disposal,  for  such  purposes,  such  sum  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  not  exceeding  $1 ,000  per  annum,  for  the  total  expense  of  said  station. 

Sec.  3921.  On  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  of  December  in  each  and  every 
year  the  board  of  regents,  through  their  president,  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
governor,  showing  in  detail  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  university  during 
the  previous  university  year,  the  wants  of  the  institution  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments, the  nature,  cost,  and  results  of  all  improvements,  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations, the  number  of  professors  and  students,  the  amounts  of  money  received 
and  disbursed,  and  such  other  matter,  including  industrial  and  economical  sta- 
tistics, as  they  may  deem  important  or  useful.  One  copy  of  the  said  report  shall 
be  transmitted  to  each  of  the  other  colleges  which  shall  be  endowed  under  the 
provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  and  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3922.  The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  the  president  of  the  general 
faculty,  and  of  the  special  faculties  of  the  several  departments  or  colleges,  and 
the  executive  head  oi  the  institution  in  all  its  departments.  As  such  officer  he 
shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  board  of  regents,  to  give  general  directions 
to  the  practical  affairs  and  scientific  investigations  of  the  university,  and,  in  the 
recess  of  the  board  of  regents,  to  remove  any  employee  or  subordinate  officer  not 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  supply  for  the  time  being  any  vacancies  thus 
created.  He  shall  perform  the  customary  duties  of  a  corresponding  secretary, 
and  may  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the  professorships.  He  shall  make 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  in 
December  in  each  and  every  year  a  report  showing  in  detail  the  progress  and 
condition  of  the  university  during  the  previous  university  year,  the  number  of 
professors  and  students  in  the  several  departments,  and  such  other  matters  relat- 
mg  to  the  proi)er  educational  work  of  the  institution  as  he  shall  deem  useful. 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  university  to  make  to  the  board  of 
regents,  on  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  in  December  of  each  and  every  year  a 
report  showing  in  detail  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  university  during  the 
previous  xmiversity  year,  the  nature  and  results  of  all  important  experiments  and 
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invesH^tions  and  sncli  other  matters,  incltwling  ecoromical  and  industrial  facts 
and  statistics.  a8  he  «hall  deem  UHefiil. 

Six*.  31)*J?{.  It  Fhall  he  nnlawfnl  for  any  persr  n  to  ."-ell  or  diKp(?ee  of  any  Bpiritti- 
ons,  vinous,  or  malt  liciuors  within  a  distance  of  1  mile  of  the  main  building  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  now  hx'att  d  in  tlio  city  of  Miuneapolifi:  Providefi^ 
That  tlie  j)rovision8  of  this  eectit  n  fhall  not  apply  to  that  i^art  of  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis lying  on  the  wtst  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

JSf.c.  '4^y24.  Any  i)ers()n  violating  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall, 
upon  conviction,  he  fined  not  hf^s  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100  for  every  such 
oftVnse,  or  shall  he  im])risoned  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  of  Hennei>in  for  a 
I)eritxl  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve  months. 

Sfx'.  39:^5.  There  is  hereliy  annually  approv)riated  to  the  Universit}'  of  Minnesota, 
from  any  money  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  belonging  to 
the  fund  for  the  support  of  State  institutions,  the  sum  of  .S31 .000;  $19,000  thereof  to 
be  used  to  aid  in  the  support  of  said  university  and  $12,000  to  be  applied  to  the 
reimbursement  of  the  permanent  university  fund  for  moneys  heretofore.used  for 
the  snpi)ort  of  sai<l  university  arising  from  the  Fale  of  stumpage  on  university 
lands.  All  moneys  hereby  ai)propriated  shall  l)e  drawn  upon  orders  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  university,  and  the  State  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw 
warrants  on  the  State  treasury  on  the  presentation  of  such  orders. 

Sec.  3956.  The  sum  of  $50.(X)0,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated,  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  permanent  university  fund,  from 
the  generaj  revenue  fund  for  the  support  of  the  State  university  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  81, 1S8H,  and  annually  thereafter. 

Src.  3927.  From  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  81, 1H94, 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  univeiiity,  made  in  section  8926 
above,  and  an  ajipropriation  '*for  additional  allowance  for  the  general  expenses 
for  the  support  of  the  State  university,  $25,000  "  annually  after  the  year  1889,  shall 
cease  and  determine:  Provided ,  That  whenever  the  amount  in  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  raised  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  over  the  sum  of  §125,000  in  any  one  year  the  amoimt  over  said  sum 
shall  be  passed  to  the  revenue  fund  of  the  State. 

Sfc.  8928.  It  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota to  causo  to  be  Ix^gun,  as  soon  as  may  )>e  practicable,  and  to  carry  on  a 
thorough  geolofrical  and  natural  history  survey  of  the  Stiite. 

Skc.  8982.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  geologist  to  report  at  once  to  the 
board  of  regents  all  discoveries,  either  of  economic  or  s<*ientific  interest  to  the 
StJite,  that  may  >>e  made  by  such  testing  and  ex|)loration;  such  re])ort  shall  be 
published  })y  the  board  of  regents  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  for  the 
])ublication  of  the  annual  rejwrts  of  the  geological  and  natural  history  survey  of 
the  State,  and  shall  be  ])aid  out  of  the  same  funds:  Provided^  That  any  important 
minerf.l  discoveries  or  other  st'ientific  contributions  to  the  geological  and  natural 
history  sur\'ey  that  the  said  State  gei>logist  may  deem  necessary  for  immeiliate 
publication  shall  not  be  suppressed  until  the  re i^r^lar  report  of  tlie  l>oard  of  regents, 
but  shall  be  issued  from  time  to  time  under  tho  din^'tion  of  said  State  geologit^t. 

Sko.  80:^0.  The  said  board  of  regents  shall  alsi  cause  to  be  collected  and  tabu- 
lated such  meteorological  statistiis  as  may  be  needed  to  account  for  the  varieties 
of  climate  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State;  also  tt)  cause  to  l)e  ascertaine<l.  by 
barometrical  obvservation  or  other  appropriate  means,  the  relation,  elevations,  and 
depressions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State;  and  also  on  or  before  the  comple- 
ti<m  of  the  said  sTirveys  to  cause  to  be  compiled,  from  such  actual  surveys  and 
measurements  as  may  be  necessary,  an  ac^nirate  map  of  the  State,  which  map, 
when. approve<l  by  tlie  governor,  shall  be  the  official  map  of  the  Stite. 

Sko.  89.i7.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  reirents  to  cause  proper  speci- 
mens skillfully  prepared,  secured,  and  label;  d  of  all  rocks,  soils,  ores,  coals,  fos- 
sils, cements,  building  stones,  plants,  woods,  skins  and  skeletons  of  animals, 
birds,  inserts,  and  fishes,  and  other  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substanct^s  and 
organisms  discovere<l  or  examined  in  the  course  of  sjiid  surveys,  to  be  i)reserved 
for  public  inspection,  free  of  cost,  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  rooms  con- 
venient of  access  and  i)ro|>erly  warmed,  lighted,  ventilate  d.  and  furnished,  and  in 
charge  of  a  proper  scientific  curator;  and  th<  y  shall  also,  whenever  the  same  may 
be  practicable,  cause  duplicates,  in  reasonable  numbers  and  quantities,  of  the  above- 
named  si)ecimens,  to  l>e  collected  and  preserved  for  the  punioseof  exchaTitres  with 
other  State  universities  and  scientific  institutions,  of  wliich  latter  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington  shall  have  the  preference. 

Sec.  8988.  The  said  board  of  regents  shall  cause  a  geological  map  (  f  the  State 
to  be  made  as  soon  as  may  be  pnw'ticable.  up<m  which,  by  colors  and  other  ai)i)ro- 
prifite  means  and  devices,  the  various  geological  formations  shall  Ixj  represented. 
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Sec.  3980.  The  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  geologist  are 
hereby  created  a  commission  for  the  printing  and  the  publication  (jf  the  reports  of 
the  regents  of  the  nniversity  on  the  geological  and  natural  history  survey  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  3946.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  regcjits,  through  their  presi- 
dent, to  make,  on  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  in  December  of  each  and  every 
year,  a  report  showing  the  progress  of  said  surveys,  accompanied  by  such  maps, 
drawings,  and  si)ecifications  as  may  ba  necessary  and  proi)er  to  exemplify  the 
same,  to  the  governor,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  the  legislature;  and  the  said 
board  of  regents,  upon  the  completion  of  any  separate  portion  of  the  said  surveys, 
shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a  memoir  or  final  report,  which  shall  embody  in  a  con- 
venient manner  all  useful  and  important  information  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation  of  the  i^articular  department  or  portion,  which  report  or 
memoir  shall  likewise  be  communicated  throug)i  the  governor  to  the  legislature. 

Sec.  3948.  The  State  lands  known  as  **  State  salt  lands,"  donated  by  the  general 
Government  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  brines  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  By  said  board  of  regents  these  lands  may  be  sold  in  such 
manner  or  in  such  amounts,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
as  they  may  see  fit,  the  proceeds  thereof  being  held  in  trust  by  them,  and  only 
disbursed  in  accordance  with  the  law  ordering  a  geological  and  natural  history 
survey  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3949,  The  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  this  State  by  an  act  entitled  ''An 
act  granting  lands  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  lieu  of  certain  lands  heretofore 
granted  to  said  State,"  approved  March  3,  1879,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Universitj'  of  Minnesota, 
which  lands  the  said  board  may  sell  in  such  amounts  as  they  may  deem  most 
expedient  and  beneficial,  the  proceeds  thereof  being  held  in  trust  by  them,  and 
only  disbursed  in  accordance  with  the  law  ordering .  a  geological  and  natural 
history  survey  of  the  State:  and  the  said  board  shall  make  report  of  their  doings 
in  the  premises  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3951.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
execute,  acknowledge,  and  deliver  in  its  corporate  name,  under  its  corporate  seal 
and  the  signatures  or  attestations  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  regents,  deeds  of  conveyance  for  all  the  lands  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the 
two  several  acts  aforesaid  [the  "Salt  lands  or  lands  granted  in  lieu  thereof"], 
which  have  heretofore  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  sold  under  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  regents,  and  all  deeds  of  such  lands  so  executed  and  delivered  shall  be 
effectual  to  pass  to  the  grantees  therein,  respectively,  all  the  title  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  or  the  University  of  Minnesota  or  the  board  of  regents  thereof  in  the 
lands  therein  described  at  the  time  of  such  execution  and  delivery  thereof. 

Sec.  3953.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  regents,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  cause  a  full  and  scientific  investigation  and  report  on  ihe  salt  springs  of 
the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  early  development  of  such  brine  deposits  as  may 
exist  within  the  State. 

Sec.  8954.  The  board  of  regent.s  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  shall  cause  the 
immediate  survey  and  investigation  of  the  peat  deposits  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, accompanied  by  such  tests  and  chemical  examinations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  show  their  economical  value  and  their  usefulness  for  the  purposes  of  common 
fuel,  a  full  report  thereon  to  he  presented  to  the  legislature  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Sec.  3955.  The  sum  of  $2,000  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  (in  lieu  of  $1 ,000) , 
for  the  purposes  of  the  geological  and  natural  history  survey,  until  such  time  as 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  salt  lands  shall  equal  that  amount,  when  such 
annual  approjmation  shall  cease. 

Sec.  3956.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota to  cause  duplicate  geological  6i)eeiraens  to  l)e  collected  and  to  furnish  to 
each  of  the  three  normal  schools  suites  of  such  si)ecimens  after  the  univei'sity 
collection  has  l)ecome  complete. 

Sec.  3957.  When  the  geological  and  natural  history  survey  of  the  State  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  final  re])ort  on  the  same  by  the  said  board  of  regents 
shall  give  a  full  statement  of  the  sales  of  the  salt  lands  hereby  given  into  the  cus- 
tody and  control  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  together 
with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  therefrom  and  of  the  balance,  if  any,  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  said  board  of  regents. 

Sec.  8768.  [Amended  by  laws  1897,  chap.  75,  q.  v.]  There  shall  l>e  levied 
annually  xrpon  the  taxaVile  property  of  the  State  a  tax  of  one  and  fifteen-hundredths 
mills,  to  be  known  as  the  "  State  school  tax,"  which  shall  l>e  collected  as  other 
taxes  are  collected,  of  which  the  proceeds  of  one  mill  shall  be  added  to  the  general 
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school  fund,  which  together  shall  be  known  as  the  **  current  school  fnnd,"  to  be 
apportioned  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  proceeds  of  fifteen-hundredths  mills 
shall  be  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  shall 
be  added  to  the  general  university  fund  and  be  payable  to  the  order  of  the  board 
of  regents. 

Sec.  7975.  There  is  hereby  established  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  for  public 
funds  in  the  following-named  institutions  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  namely,  the 
State  university,  etc. 

Sec.  7976.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managing  board  of  each  of  the  State  insti- . 
tutions  mentioned  in  section  7975  to  designate  an  accounting  oflScer,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  keep  or  supervise  the  financial  accoxmts  of  the  institution  and  to  i>er- 
form  ,such  other  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  said  managing 
board.  They  shall  also  designate  either  the  said  accounting  officer  6r  some  other 
officer  of  the  institution  to  act  as  purchasing  agent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pur- 
chase all  goods  and  supplies  needed  for  the  institution,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  said  managing  board  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  7977.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  managing  board  of  each  of  the  institutions 
named  in  section  7975,  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  appoint 
an  institution  treasurer,  which  treasurer  shall  be  either  some  trustworthy  person 
residing  in  the  city  or  village  at  which  the  institution  is  located,  or  some  solvent 
nation^  or  State  bank  in  said  city  or  village  [except  the  *  *  Soldiers'  Home  "] .  The 
said  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  managing  board  shall  require, 
to  bo  approved  by  said  managing  board  and  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
public  examiner.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  treasurer  to  hold  and  safely 
Keep  all  public  funds  belonging  to  the  said  institution  which  may  come  into  said 
treasury  from  any  source,  and  to  pay  out  the  same  only  on  written  orders  signed 
by  the  accounting  officer  of  the  institution  and  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the 
managing  board,  who  shall  have  been  authorized  by  vote  of  the  board  to  sign 
such  orders. 

Sec.  7979.  *  *  *  (b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  accounting  officer  of  each 
institution  at  the  close  of  each  month,  or  oftener,  to  pay  over  to  the  institution 
treasurer  all  institution  funds  which  may  have  come  into  his  hands  from  sades  of 
public  property,  board  of  inmates,  labor  of  inmates,  or  from  other  sources,  and  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  quarter  to  draw  an  order  on  the  institution  treasurer  in 
favor  of  the  State  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  all  such  miscellaneous  receipts,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  forward  to  the  State  auditor  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 
same  and  the  sources  from  which  they  have  arisen,  (c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  auditor  upon  receiving  such  statement  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
treasurer  a  draft  for  the  amount  upon  the  institution  treasurer,  specifying  the 
fund  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  credited,  and  upon  payment  of  such  draft  to  place 
the  amount  so  received  to  the  credit  of  said  institution,  adding  it  to  any  appropri- 
ations that  may  have  been  previously  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  said  institu- 
tion, distributing  it  to  the  several  appropriations  from  which  it  may  have  arisen 
or  to  the  current  expense  appropriation,  according  to  his  discretion. 

Sec.  7980.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  accounting  officer  of  each  institution  referred 
to  above  to  prepare  a  duplicate  monthly  pay  roll  or  pay  rolls,  showing  the  serv- 
ices rendered  *  *  *  by  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  institution,  which  pay 
roll  shall  contain  the  receipt  of  said  officers  and  employees  for  the  orders  issued  to 
them  in  pa3rment  for  their  services.  Services  rendered  or  labor  performed  by  per- 
sons other  than  officers  and  employees  shall  be  accounted  for  on  proper  vouchers 
made.  The  said  accounting  officer  shall  require  all  persons  selling  goods  or  sup- 
plies to  the  institution  to  furnish  with  such  goods  when  delivered  bills  or  invoices 
in  duplicate,  and  he  may  require  persons  who  furnish  goods  at  intervals  during 
the  month  to  furnish  also  a  detailed  statement  in  duplicate  at  the  close  of  the 
month.  The  said  bills  and  invoices  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  made  upon 
the  billheads  or  blanks  used  by  such  persons  in  their  business:  Provided^  That  in 
cases  where  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  seller  to  fumiAh  such  bills  or  invoices,  the 
accounting  officer  may  make  out  such  bills  or  invoices  on  blanks  to  be  provided  by 
the  institution. 

General  Laws,  1895,  chapter  181:  Section  1.  The  teachers' university  certificate 
issued  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  graduates  of  the  department  of  pedagogy 
in  said  university  shall  be  valid  as  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  date  of 
graduation. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  of  actual  teaching  the  certificate  of  such 
graduate  may  be  indorsed  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  has  been  success- 
ful, and  such  indorsement  shall  make  said  certificate  a  permanent  certificate  of 
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qualification:  Provided,  That  said  indorsement  may  be  canceled  and  its  legal 
effect  anntQled  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  disqualification.     (Approved  April  11,  1895.) 

Ibid.,  1895,  chapter  366:  Appropriates  $60,000  for  '*the  deficiencies  which  have 
occurred  in  the  current  exi)enses  of  this  institution  "  for  1893,  1894,  and  1895. 

Ibid.,  1897,  chapter  75:  Section  1.  Section  8768  [above]  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "  There  shall  be  levied  annually  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  a 
tax  of  1.23  mills,  to  be  known  as  the  *  State  school  tax,'  which  shall  be  collected  as 
other  taxes  are  collected,  of  which  the  proceeds  of  1  mill  shall  be  added  to  the 
general  school  fxmd,  which  together  shall  be  known  as  the  *  current  school  fund,* 
to  be  apportioned  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  proceeds  of  "0.23  mill  shall  be  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  shall  be  added 
to  the  general  imiversity  f  und  and  be  payable  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  regents." 
(Approved  March  26, 1897.) 

Ibid.,  1897,  chapter  155:  Sec.  4.  [Appropriates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July 
31,  1897:  For  campus  improvements,  $2,5()0;  equipment  for  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering  department,  $12,000.] 

Sec.  5.  [Appropriates  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1898:  Equipment  of  medical 
building,  §13,000;  books,  $6,000.  School  of  agriculture:  Heatmg  and  lighting, 
$18,000;  dormitory  for  girls,  $25,000;  expenses  incident  to  establishing  coeduca- 
tion, $3,000.] 

Seo.  6.  [Appropriates  for  year  ending  July  31, 1899:  For  books,  $6,000;  exxKjnses 
incident  to  establishing  coeducation  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  $4,000.] 

Ibid.,  1899,  chaiiter  20:  Section  1.  Section  1  of  chapter  181  of  the  general  laws 
of  1895  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  **  Section  1, 
The  teachers'  university  certificate  issued  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  department  of  pedagogy  in  said  university  shall  be  valid  as  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  first  grade  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for 
a  period  of  two  years  from  its  date."     (Approved  February  25,  1899.) 

Ibid.,  1899,  chapter  283:  Sec.  5.  [Appropriates  to  State  university  for  year  end- 
ing July  31, 1899,  $5,000  for  repairs.  For  year  ending  July  31,  1900:  Repairs, 
$7,000;  anatomical  building,  $15,000;  clinical  building,  $15,000;  books,  $7,000.  For 
year  ending  July  ^1,  1901:  Repairs,  $5,000;  books,  $7,000;  physical  laboratory, 
$25,000;  alteration  of  buildings,  $40,000.] 

Sec.  6.  [Appropriates  to  school  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1900: 
Heating  plant,  $10,000:  horticultural  hall  and  physical  laboratory,  $35,000.] 

Ibid.,  1901,  chapter  25:  Sections  1  and  2  of  chapter  345  of  general  laws  of  1899 
[omitted  here  as  surplusage  in  view  of  what  follows  and  its  minor  relevancy  to 
this  inquiry]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  **  Section  1.  Any  i)erson  who, 
being  at  the  time  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain,  or  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  and  is  a  veteran  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  who  was  honorably  discharged 
therefrom,  shall,  upon  complying  with  all  other  requirements  for  admission,  be 
entitled  to  pursue  any  course  or  courses  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  without 
expense  for  tuition.'* 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  to  accept  in  any  college,  school,  or  department  thereof,  any  student 
who  comes  within  the  definition  of  section  1  of  this  act,  without  any  charge  to 
said  student  for  tuition,  and  to  refund  to  any  student  who  may  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  any  money  which  he  has  paid  in  as  tuition  since  his  dis- 
charge.    (Approved  March  8,  1901.) 

Ibid.,  1901,  chapter  66:  The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as 
a  body  corx)orate  under  the  name  University  of  Minnesota,  is  hereby  expressly 
authorized  and  emjKJwered  to  accept,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  any  gift,  grant,  bequest, 
or  devise  of  property,  real  or  personal  or  mixed,  for  educational  purposes,  and  to 
hold,  manage,  invest,  and  dispose  of  the  same  and  the  proceeds  thereof  and  the 
income  therefrom,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  gift. 
grant,  bequest,  or  devise,  and  of  the  acceptance  thereof,  any  law  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     (Approved  March  16, 1901.) 

Ibid.,  1901,  chapter  170:  Section  1.  Any  person  resident  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota who  has  already  graduated  or  may  graduate  from  the  department  known 
as  the  school  for  the  blind,  connected  with  the  Minnesota  Institute  for  Defectives 
(located  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  or  elsewhere  in  said  State),  shall,  upon  complying 
with  all  other  requirements,  be  entitled  to  pursue  any  course  or  courses  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota  without  expense  for  tuition. 

ED  1903 6 
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Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  made  the  dnty  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uoiversity  of 
Minnesota  to  receive  into  any  college,  school,  or  department  thereof,  and  to  furnish 
to  him  or  her  training  and  education  in  any  snch  college,  8ch<K>l.  or  department, 
any  student  who  comes  within  the  definition  of  section  1  of  this  act  without  any 
charge  to  said  student  for  tuition. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
(Approved  April  9,1901.)  . 

Ibid. ,  1901 ,  chapter  122:  Section  1 .  The  governor  shall,  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  this  session  of  the  legislature,  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
three  electors  of  the  State  as  members  of  a  board  to  be  known  as  a  "  board  of  control 
of  State  institutions.''  Said  members  shall  hold  office,  as  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernor, for  two,  four,  and  six  years,  re8i)ectively.  Subseciuent  appointments  shall 
be  made  as  above  provided,  and,  except  to  fill  vacancies,  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
six  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The  board  shall 
at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  above  limitations  and  restrictions.  The  chairman  of 
the  board  for  each  biennial  period  shall  be  the  meml)er  whose  term  first  expires, 
and  each  member  thereof  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $3,500  per  annum.  The  gov- 
ernor may  remove  any  member  of  the  board  for  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in  office, 
or  for  any  cause  that  renders  him  ineligible  to  appointment  or  incapable  or  unfit 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  removal  when  so  made  shall  be  final. 
When  for  any  cause  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  governor  shall  appoint  an  elector  to  fill 
the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term,  subject,  however,  to  the  action  of  the  senate 
when  next  in  session. 

Sec.  18.  *  *  *  The  board  of  control  shall  have  and  exercise  full  authority 
in  all  financial  matters  of  the  State  university,  the  State  normal  schools,  the  State 
public  school,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  said  board  of  control 
shall  disburse  all  public  moneys  of  the  several  institutions  named,  and  shall  have 
the  same  authority  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys  appropriated  therefor, 
as  in  the  other  institutions  named  in  this  bill,  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  pro- 
vided, and  such  board  shall  appoint  a  purcliasing  and  disbursing  officer  or  officers 
for  such  institutions.  Said  board  of  control  shall  also  have  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  all  buildings  and  betterments  erected  at  the  cost  of  this  State,  but 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Im^al  boards  of  the  different  institutions  in  the  prei)ara- 
tion  of  plans  and  specifications  therefor.  Such  board  of  control,  however,  shall 
not  have  control  or  authority  to  disburse  any  private  donations  or  bequests  made 
by  gift  or  devise  by  any  private  individual  to  any  educational  institution  of  this 
State,  but  said  private  gifts  or  donations  or  liequests  shall,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  terms  of  such  gift  or  bequest,  be  applied  by  such  various  boards 
of  the  said  educational  institutions  to  the  use  proposed  by  the  terms  of  the  gift. 
But  the  various  boards  now  in  charge  of  the  several  educational  institutions  shall 
have  and  retain  the  exclusive  control  of  the  general  educational  policy  of  said 
institution,  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  be 
employed,  and  the  salaries  to  l>e  paid;  and  such  various  Iwards  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  employ  or  dismiss  the  teachers  and  others  engaged  in  carrjnng 
on  the  functions  of  said  institutions  and  shall  also  have  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  grounds,  buildings,  and  other  public  property  of  their  several  institutions,  and 
of  all  other  matters  connected  with  said  institutions,  except  as  herein  specifically 
reserved  to  said  board  of  control.  All  contracts  with  employees  of  said  educa- 
tional institutions  and  a  concise  statement  of  all  supplies  needed  shall  be  reported 
by  the  board  in  charge  cf  said  several  institutions  to  the  said  l)oard  of  control,  and 
provision  shall  be  made  by  said  .Ix^ard  of  control,  by  suitable  rules,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  such  employees,  and  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  members 
of  said  l(x*al  board  for  the  purchase  of  all  npcessary  sn])plie8  by  such  purchasing 
agent  to  l>e  appunted  as  herein  provided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  public  insti- 
tutions of  this  State.     (Ai)])roved  April  2,  1901. ) 

Ibid.,  1901,  chapter  381:  Skc.  2.  [Appropriates  **For  us9  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  ])reparing.  printing,  and  distribut- 
ing such  leaflets,  charts,  and  other  lesson  h^lps  as  will  aid  and  encourage  the 
teachers  and  pui)ils  in  rural  schools  in  tlie  study  of  agricultural,  home  economics, 
and  rural  life  generallv*'  the  sum  of  §2,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  vears  ending 
July  31,  1902,  and  July  *31 ,  1903 J 

Sec.  8.  [Appropriates  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  year  ending  July 
81,  1901:  Buildings  and  equipment,  §17,600:  artesian  well,  $3,500.  For  the  year 
ending  July  31. 1902:  Buildings  and  equipment.  $110,000:  repairs.  $10,250:  library, 
$7.5(M):  boilers,  $8,200:  additional  current  expenses,  $35,000.  For  tlie  year  ending 
July  31,1903;  Building  and  equipment,  §47,500;  repairs,  §8,000;  library,  §7,500; 
additional  current  exi)enses,  §35,000.] 
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Sec.  9.  [Appropriates  for  the  school  of  agricnlttire  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1902:  Buildings  and  equipment.  S,iB,500.  For  the  year  ending  July  81,  1903: 
Buildhigs  and  equipment,  $35,000.] 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Constitution  (1890),  article  8:  Sec.  201.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral, 
and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  establish  schools  of  higher  grade. 

Sec.  20H.  No  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  control  any  part  of  the  school 
or  other  educational  funds  of  this  State;  nor  shall  any  funds  be  appropriated 
toward  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school  or  to  any  school  that  at  the  time  of 
receiving  such  appropriation  is  not  conducted  as  a  free  school. 

Sec.  2VS.  The  State  having  received  and  appropriated  the  land  donated  to  it  for 
the  support  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  by  the  United  States,  and 
having,  in  furtherance  of  the  beneficent  design  of  Congress  in  granting  said 
land,  established  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  MissLssippi  and  the 
AJcom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  sacredly 
carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  upon  the  subject,  approved  July  2, 
1802,  and  the  legislature  shall  preserve  intact  the  endowments  to  and  supjwrt 
said  colleges. 

[The  followiiijf  matter  is  taken  from  The  Annotated  OkIo  of  tho  General  »Statnto  I^ws  of 
the  State  of  Missiftsippi,  prepared  bjrji.  H.  Thomiison,  Geo.  E.  Dillard,  and  R.  B.  Campbell, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  m^.] 

Sec.  11.  The  college  as  incori>orated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28,  187H,  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mis- 
sissippi," and  establislied  in  pursuance  of  that  act,  shall  continue  to  exist  as  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  *' Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,"  with  all  its  i)roi)erty  and  the  franchit^es,  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  conferred  on  it  by  law,  or  properly  incident  to  such  a  body  and  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  puri)08e  of  its  creation;  and  may  receive  and  hold  all  real 
ana  personal  property  conveyed  to  it  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  12.  The  government  of  said  college  shall  be  in  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  he  practical  agriculturists  or  mechanics,  appointed  i)y 
the  governor  of  the  State  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  who 
shall  continue  in  oflSce  for  six  years,  and  until  successors  are  appointed;  and  the 
trustees  shall  be  ineligible  to  succeed  themselves  more  than  once. 

Sec.  13.  The  present  trustees  shall  continue  according  to  their  terms,  and  until 
successors  shall  be  appointed.  As  the  terms  of  said  trustees  shall  expire  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  They  shall  hold  for  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
appointe<l. 

Sec.  14.  In  case  of  vacancies  in  the  Ixmrd  of  trustees  during  a  period  when  the 
senate  is  not  in^session,  the  governor  may  make  ai>i)ointiuents  to  till  the  vacancies 
until  the  senate  shall  meet,  and,  thereafter,  during  the  sebsion  of  the  senate  until 
successors  shall  be  appointed. 

Sec.  15.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quoriun  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  16.  The  governor  of  the  Stato,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  be  the  president 
of  the  boaril  of  trustees,  but  in  his  absence  a  president  pro  temi)ore  may  l)e 
appointed  by  the  board. 

Sec.  17.  The  trustees  may  re<'eive  their  actual  erpensis  incurred  in  attending  any 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  to  be  i)aid  out  of  any  money  belonging  to  the  college. 

Sec.  18.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  ix>ssess  all  the  power  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  the  trust  reposed  in  it,  viz:  The  estalv 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  first-class  institution,  at  which  the  white  youth  of 
the  State  may  acquire  a  common  school  education,  and  a  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture',  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  such  other 
subjects  of  knowledge  as  may  be  suitable  and  embraced  in  the  course  of  study  and 
practice  prescribed  by  authority  of  the  board  of  trustees;  and  it  may  adopt  all  such 
by-laws  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  expedient  for  this  purpose  not  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  nor  inconsistent  with  the  object  for  which  said  col- 
lege is  established:  and  it  shall  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  said  college  according  to  the  purpose  of  its  establishment. 
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Sec.  19.  The  interest  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  known  as  the  "AkH- 
cultural  land  scrip  fund"  is  appropriated  and  devoted,  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
of  it,  to  said  college,  and  may  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  upon  warrant  of  the 
auditor,  to  be  issued  upon  the  requisitions  of  the  treasurer  from  time  to  time  as  such 
interest  may  accrue  and  be  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

Sec.  20.  Tuition  shall  be  free  in  all  branches  to  students  of  the  State  for  four 
years  to  each  and  not  longer,  and  the  trustees  shall  fix  the  amount  of  tuition  to  be 
paid  by  students  of  this  State  after  four  years  of  free  tuition  and  by  students 
from  other  States  or  countries.     (Amended  by  laws,  1896,  chap.  118,  q.  v.) 

Sec.  21.  The  privilege  of  rooming  in  the  dormitories  belongs  to  the  free  students, 
and  to  the  due  quota  of  students  from  each  county  in  preference  to  all  others. 

Sec.  22.  The  right  belongs  to  each  county  to  have  a  number  of  students  admitted 
proportionate  to  its  number  of  white  educable  males  compared  with  the  whole 
number  in  the  State. 

Sec.  23.  The  apportionment  shall  be  made  and  annoimced  by  the  president  of 
the  college  annually  and  communicated  to  the  8ui)erintendents  of  education  of  the 
counties. 

Sec.  25.  The  certificate  of  selection  shall  be  attested  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  under  its  seal,  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  admission  into  the  college 
with  all  its  privileges  to  pursue  all  its  industrial  branches  selected,  and  to  enter 
the  subclass  or  class  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

Sec.  26.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  reported  biennially  to  the  legis- 
lature, during  the  first  week  of  every  regular  and  special,  not  extraordinary,  ses- 
sion thereof,  how  the  money  appropriated  to  the  college  has  been  exi)ended,  show- 
ing the  salaries  paid  to  all  professors  and  employees,  and  generally  each  and  every 
item  of  expense;  and  if  any  property  belonging  to  the  State  or  the  college  is  used  for 
profit,  the  reports  shall  show  tne  expenses  incurred  in  managing  the  property  and 
the  amount  received  therefrom. 

Sec.  27.  The  money  received  by  this  State  under  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  agricultural  exi)eriment  stations,"  etc.,  approved  March  2,  1867, 
and  the  provisions  of  which  were  accepted  by  this  State  by  act  approved  January 
31 ,  1888,  and  assigned  to  said  college,  shall  be  expended  under  its  direction,  and  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  for  this  State  is  established  at  and  with  said  col- 
lege, and  the  board  of  trustees  shall  have  full  control  thereof. 

Sec.  28.  The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  created 
by  an  act  approved  February  28,  1878,  for  the  education  of  the  colored  youth  of 
the  State,  shall  continue  as  a  body  i)olitic  and  corporate  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  29.  Except  as  stated  to  the  contrary  in  the  next  section,  all  the  provisions 
of  the  chapter  entitled  "Agricultural  and  mechanical  college  "  shall  be  applicable, 
the  necessary  changes  being  made,  to  the  "Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,"  which  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  its  supi)ort  one-half  of  the  interest 
on  the  fund,  the  other  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college. 

Sec.  30.  The  sections  of  the  chapter  relating  to  the  * '  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  "  [sees,  20-25,  and  27 J  on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  students  entitled  to 
free  tuition  therein,  and  on  the  subject  of  apportioning  the  same  among  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  and  dormitory  privileges,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  shall  not  apply  to  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Sec.  2065.  The  term  "fertilizer,"  as  used  herein,  includes  all  substances,  chemi- 
cals, and  compounds  commonly  known  as  commercial  fertilizers,  and  all  manures, 
except  animal  excrement,  cotton  seed,  and  unmixed  cotton-seed  products,  whether 
natural  or  artificial  products. 

Sec.  2066.  The  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege is  State  chemist,  and  all  fertilizers  shall  be  analyzed  by  him;  and  his  certifi- 
cate of  analysis,  stating  the  percentage  therein  of  nitrogen  in  an  available  form, 
of  potash  soluble  in  water,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  in  an  available  form,  soluble  or 
reverted,  and  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  shall  be  posted,  and  kept  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  manner  at  every  place  where  fertilizers  are  sold. 

Sec.  2068.  Before  offering  any  fertilizer  for  sale  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
seller  shall  furnish  to  the  State  chemist  a  certificate  of  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer, showing  the  component  parts  thereof,  and  a  fair  sample  of  it,  not  less  than 
one  pound,  sealed  up  in  a  glass  jar;  and  the  chemist  shall  analyze  it  and  give  his 
certificate  thereof,  and  shall  furnish  the  necessary  number  of  tags.  He  shall  also 
from  time  to  time  secure  samples  from  packages  offered  for  sale  or  sold,  analyze 
the  same,  and  record  the  analyses. 

Sec.  2069.  The  State  chemist  shall  also  analyze  all  fair  samples  of  fertilizers 
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properly  certified  and  prepared  which  may  be  furnished  to  him  by  farmers  and 
other  purchasers  for  use  free  of  charge,  and  shall  give  a  certificate  thereof. 

Sec.  2070.  The  certificate  of  analysis  of  the  State  chemist  shall  be  evidence  of 
the  percentage  of  valuable  elements  in  any  fertilizer  analyzed  by  him. 

Sbc.  2071.  The  State  chemist  shall  have  prepared  a  sufficient  number  of  tags,  of 
suitable  material  and  form,  with  proper  fastenings  for  attaching  to  packages,  and 
having  printed  thereon  the  word  **  guaranteed,"  with  the  year  of  sale,  number  of 
the  tag,  and  a  facsimile  of  his  signature.  Any  person  who  shall  counterfeit  a  fer- 
tilizer tag,  or  who  shall  use  one  not  sold  to  him  by  the  State  chemist,  or  who  shall 
use  one  a  second  time,  shall  be  guilty  of  forgery. 

Sec.  2072.  The  State  chemist  shall  charge  and  collect  for  the  analysis  of  each 
brand  of  fertilizer  the  sum  of  $15,  and  for  enough  tags  for  one  ton  of  fertilizer  30 
cents. 

Sec.  2073.  The  fees  received  by  the  State  chemist  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  shall  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  analyzing  fer- 
tilizers, the  preparation  of  tags,  and  otherwise,  as  the  board  shall  allow  or  direct. 

Sec.  2074.  The  certificate  of  the  State  chemist  shall  be  good  for  one  year,  if  no 
fraud  or  deception  be  practiced  in  obtaining  it,  and  an  analysis  of  each  brand  of 
fertilizer  must  be  made  every  year  or  season. 

Sec.  2075.  The  State  chemist  shall  record  in  a  suitable  book  the  result  of  every 
analysis  of  a  fertilizer  made  by  him. 

Laws,  1892,  chapter  45:  Section  1.  The  State  of  Mississippi  hereby  accepts  the 
provisions  of  act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  [proceeds 
of  the]  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  established  under  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 18G2,"  which  act  was  approved  August  30,  1890. 

Sec.  2.  The  money  received  by  this  State  under  the  aforesaid  act  shall  be 
expended  linder  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  this 
State,  situated  near  StarkviUe,  for  whites,  and  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  situated  near  Rodney,  for  colored;  and  the  funds  received 
under  aforesaid  act  shall  be  divided  between  aforesaid  agricultural  colleges  for 
white  and  colored  in  the  proportion  that  the  whole  number  of  educable  children 
in  the  State  of  each  race  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  educable  children  of  both 
races.     (Approved  March  30, 1892.  J 

Laws,  1894,  chapter  12:  Appropriates  to  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
$22,500  for  1894  and  the  same  amount  for  1895,  and  provides  further,  *'  that  the 
interest  on  the  agricultural  land-scrip  fund  belonging  to  said  college  be  paid  in 
addition  to  the  above  sums,  provided  that  the  president,  professors,  officers,  and 
employees  shall  receive  as  salary  or  compensation  from  the  State  10  per  cent  less 
than  the  amounts  paid  them  by  the  State  for  the  year  1893.'* 

Ibid.,  1894,  chapter  14:  Appropriates  to  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  $7,000  for  the  year  1894  and  the  same  amount  for  the  year  1895,  also  $1,500 
for  repairs,  **  provided  that  the  amounts  shall  include  interest  on  the  agricultural 
laud-scrip  fund  for  each  year." 

Laws,  1896,  chapter  115:  Section  1.  That  the  State  sui>erintendent  of  education 
be,  and  is  hereby,  made  a  trustee  ex  officio  of  the  State  University,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  And  he  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  x>erf  orm  the  same  duties  as  other  trustees  of  said  institutions  of 
learning.     (Approved  March  23, 1896.) 

Laws,  1896,  cnapter  13:  [Appropriates  to  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  the  year  1896:  Building,  $7,000;  repairs,  $1,000;  insurance  for  three 
years,  $1,505.    For  1897:  Three  cottages,  $3,000;  repairs,  $1,000.] 

Ibid. ,  1 896 :  [Appropriates  to  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  $22 ,500  for  the 
year  1896  and  the  same  amount  for  1897,  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the  agricul- 
tural land-scrip  fund;  also,  for  repairs,  $5,000.] 

Ibid.,  1896,  cnapter  42:  That  the  State  treasurer  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  required  to  have  prepared  without  delay  bonds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in 
an  amount  eaual  to  the  agricultural  college  fund  now  in  the  State  treasury, 
maturing  on  tne  1st  day  of  January,  1896,  and  which  now  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Said  bonds  to  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $1 ,000,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  governor  and  countersigned  by  the  treasurer.  All  the 
bonds  and  other  evidences  of  State  indebtedness  now  in  the  treasury  on  account 
of  the  said  agricultural  college  fund,  amounting  to  $212,150,  shall  be  immediately 
canceled  and  destroyed,  and  a  record  kept  by  the  treasurer  of  the  bonds  so 
destroyed,  and  said  treasurer  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  legislature  of  1898,  and 
the  bonds  provided  for  in  this 'section  shall  be  substituted  therefor. 
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Sec.  2.  That  said  bonds,  as  herein  provided  for,  shall  bear  interest  at  tVe  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum  as  now  fixed  by  law,  from  January  1.  l^V(\.  ard  shall 
mature  on  January  1,  W2S:  Prm'ided,  The  State  reserves  the  right  to  take  up  and 
retire  said  bonds  aJter  January  1, 1900. 

Ibid.,  1896,  chapter  118:  Section  20  of  the  annotated  code  of  Mississippi  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Tuition  shall  be  free  iu  all  branches  to  stTudents 
of  this  State  for  five  years. 

Sec.  2.  Section  24  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  The  sui)erin ten- 
dent  of  each  county,  after  due  notice  published,  ^-ith  the  consent  of  the  ]>oard  of 
sui)ervisor8,  shall  ^ve  certificates  of  selection  to  the  number  of  students  to  which 
the  county  is  entitled,  and  this  in  addition  to  those  already  in  the  cx)lle£:e,  if  any, 
and  this  selection  of  new  students  shall  be  made  by  drawing. 

Ibid.,  181)8,  chapter  15:  [Appropriates  to  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
$20,500  aud  the  interest  on  the  **  agricultural  land-scrip  fund,"'  JS5.9M.5().  for  1898; 
also  the  same  amotmts  for  1899,  and  $4,090  for  repairs,  etc.] 

Ibid.,  1898,  chapter  16:  [Appropriates  to  Alcora  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  1898,  $12,000  and  $6,814.50  as  interest  on  agricultural  land-scrip  fund; 
for  1899,  $9,000  and  the  interest,  $6,814.50,  on  the  agricultural  land-scrip  fund.] 

Ibid. ,  1898,  chapter  46:  Section  1.  The  grant  of  land  to  the  State  for  the  >>enefit  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  colored  persons  of  Mississippi,  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  approved  February  20, 1895,  entitled  '*Anact  for  the  encouragement 
of  education  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,"  the  same  being  the  one  hundred  «nd  sixth 
chapter  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  of  the  third  session  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  volume  28,  is  hereby  accepted. 

[Tho  art  of  Confess  referred  io  reads  as  follows:  Th(»  governor  of  the  Stnt"  of  ^lis-^i^fiippl  is 
hereby  authorized  to  Bclert  out  of  tho  Tino<xTipitHl  and  uninhabited  lands  of  th*^  United  States 
within  tho  said  State,  4«,(>80  acrt»8  of  land,  in  iet3l  subdi visions,  boinj?  a  total  <Hiui  vuleiit  to  two 
townfthi^)R,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  hIjbII  foithwith,  uixm 
the  receipt  of  said  certifu^te,  issue  to  tho  State  of  Mmsissijipi  ])atents  for  sjiid  hiuds:  Prurmfd. 
That  the  proceeds  of  one  township  of  said  lands,  when  Hold  or  h^w^d  shall  forever  remain  a  fund 
for  the  use  of  the  Afrricultural  and  Mechanical  CoHeer©  of  said  State:  atid  the  proceeflH  of  one 
of  said  t<^wnship3  of  land,  when  sold  or  leased,  shall  forever  remain  a  fund  for  the  n*^  of  tl>e 
Asricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  colored  persons  established  and  maintained  by  said 
State. 

Bkc\  2.  In  making  said  seU^ction  the  governor  of  said  State  of  Misaissii>|)i  shall  desi^rnate  the 
lands  for  th>"  A^rritMiltural  and  Mot^hanicjil  College  and  the  lands  for  tho  Agricultui-al  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  colored  i)ertons.J 

Se<:\  2..  The  State  land  commissioner  shall  record  in  his  office  the  patents  and 
lists  of  said  lands  issued  to  the  State  by  the  United  States,  said  lists  to  he  recorded 
in  a  tract  book;  and  his  certilied  transcript  of  the  records  thereof  shall  be  compe- 
tent e\adence  in  any  court  or  legal  proceedings  iu  this  State:  and  when  so  recorded 
the  patent  and  list  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mecthanic^il  College  lands  shall  l)e  turned 
over  ti>  its  trustees,  and  the  patent  and  list  of  the  Alcom  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Colle^ce  lands  sliall  be  turned  over  to  its  trustees. 

Skc.  3.  The  b{)ard  of  trustees  of  said  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are 
hereby  authorized  to  sell  said  lands  i)a tented  to  the  State  for  its  use  under  said 
act  of  C-ongress,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  cash,  as  in  their  judgment  is  for  tho 
best  interest  of  said  college;  or  to  lease  the  same  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
years,  or  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  timber  thereon  to  the  best  advantage  of  sai<l  col- 
lege; and  the  procetnls  of  all  such  sales  or  leases  of  said  lands  or  sales  of  siiid  tim- 
ber, made  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  shall  there  be 
credited  to  said  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  'shall  there  forever 
remain  a  fund  for  the  use  of  said  college,  and  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  it  by  the 
State,  all  under  and  in  accordance  with  section  212  of  the  State  conKtitiition.  And 
the  board  of  trustees  of  tlie  Alcom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  shall 
have  like  atithority  as  to  the  lands  patinited  to  the  Stat«  under  said  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  tho  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  colored  i>er- 
sons,  and  the  proceeds  of  said  lands  or  the  timber  thereon  shall  be  paid  into  the 
State  treastiry  for  the  use  of  said  college,  under  and  in  accordance  vdth  said  sec- 
tion of  the  State  constitution. 

Sec.  4.  A  patent  in  the  usual  form,  signed  by  the  land  commissioner,  counter- 
si  gntnl  by  the  governor  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  stat^?,  with  the  great  seal  of 
tlie  Stat«  affixed,  shall  invest  the  purchaser  or  less<'e  of  said  lands  or  the  ])urchaser 
of  the  timber  or  trees  thereon  with  title,  according  to  the  terms  of  Said  patent; 
and  such  patent  shall  be  executed  upon  the  order  of  tlie  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  as  to  the  lands  patented  to  the  State  by  the 
Unitt^d  States  for  the  benefit  of  paid  college  under  said  act  of  Congress:  and  such 
pattmt  shall  bo  execut*Ml  as  to  thp  lands  patente<l  to  the  State  for  the  ttse  of  said 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  colored  persons  upon  the  order  of  the 
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board  of  trustees  of  said  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  And  said 
land  commissioner  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  sale  or  lease  made  under  this  stat- 
ute upon  the  tract  book  upon  which  the  list  of  lands  is  recorded  in  each  instance, 
respectively. 

Sbc.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  and  all  lands  that  may  be 
hereafter  selected  and  located  by  the  governor  and  patented  to  the  State  under 
said  act  of  Congress. 

'ylbid.,  1900,  chapter  61:  Srction  1.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mississippi 
"Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  located  at  or  near  Stiwkville,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  a  branch  agricultural  exx)eriment  station  at  some  x>oint  in 
the  State  south  of  the  tier  of  counties  on  the  line  of  the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg 
Railroad,  and  in  what  is  known  as  the  piney  woods  region  of  the  State.  The  said 
board  of  trustees  are  authorized  to  accept  donations  of  lands,  lumber,  agricultural 
implements,  fertilizers,  money,  notes  or  other  obligations,  or  any  property  or 
thing  that  ma,y  be  of  use  in  establishing  and  operating  said  exi)eriment  station. 

Skc.  2.  The  station  herein  provided  for  shall  be  a  tract  of  land  of  not  less  than 
200  acres  and  shall  only  be  located  where  suitable  land  is  donated  and  conveyed 
to  the  trustees  for  that  purpose,  and  if  lands  in  excess  of  200  acres  are  donated, 
the  said  bou-d  of  trustees  may,  in  their  discretion,  sell  the  same  and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  retained  and  used  for  said  experiment 
station. 

Sec.  3.  In  locating  said  station  the  said  trustees  shall  consider  the  natural 
advantages,  the  health  and  convenience  to  a  shipping  point,  and  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  donated  by  any  locality  or  localities,  and  all  other  matters  that  may 
be  of  material  advantage  in  the  working  of  the  same. 

Ibid.,  1900,  chapter  18:  Section  1.  A  textile  school  is  established  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  where  young  men  and  women  may 
be  educated  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  textile  fabrics  and  where  they  may  acquire 
a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing textile  fabrics,  and  especially  those  made  from  cotton,  or  cotton  and  wool 
combined^,  including  dyeing,  designing  and  drawing. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  cause  to  be  erected  the 
necessary  building  for  the  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  factory  building, 
for  the  accommodation  of  not  more  than  100  pupils,  and  a  dormitory  building  to 
accomodate  a  like  number,  and  to  supply  the  factory  building  with  the  necessary 
motive  power  of  steam  or  electricity,  in  their  discretion,  and  all  other  necessary 
machinery  and  appliances  for  manufacturing  cotton  and  such  other  fabrics  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  faculty  and  approved  by  the  trustees,  and  also  for  dyeing, 
having  in  view  the  purpose  of  this  act  as  defined  in  the  first  section  thereof,  and 
especially  that  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  when  said  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  equipped  as  provided  for  in  this  act  to  elect  a  competent  and  effi- 
cient director  of  the  textile  school,  who  shall  become  thereby  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  said  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  shall  receive  such 
salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees.  They  shall  likewise  employ  or 
authorize  the  employment  of  such  assistants  in  the  various  departments  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  thorough  and  efficient  training  and  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  course  of  study  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  faculty,  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  aod  shall  embrace  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
harmony  of  colors,  designing,  drawing,  fabric  analysis  and  calculations,  and  such 
other  branches  as  may  be  prescribed.  There  shall  be  a  special  course  on  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  fabrics  alone. 

Sec.  4.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  textile  school  who  is  under  15  years 
of  age:  and  each  pupil  applying  for  admission  shall  be  examined  under  rules  to  be 

grescribed  by  the  faculty  as  to  character,  intelligence,  and  learning,  and  they  shall 
e  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  government  of  said 
college,  the  trustees  of  which  shall  also  fix  and  regulate  the  fees,  cost,  and  term  of 
csourse  of  said  textile  department. 

Sec  5.  The  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  in  the  course  of  study  shall  be  pur- 
chased by  the  president  of  the  faculty,  or  under  his  direc^tion,  provide<l  that  raised 
on  the  college  farm  shall  be  insufficient  in  quantity  or  quality.  The  fabrics  manu- 
factured by  the  school  shall  be  sold  by  the  president  of  the  faculty,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  and  also  all  tuition  fees  shall  be  paid  into  the  college  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  textile  school,  and  fuU  reports  made  thereof  annually  to  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Skc.  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  authority  to  grant  diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  the  textile  school 
and  a  majority  of  the  faculty. 
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Sec.  7.  The  snm  of  $40,000,  or  bo  mnch  thereof  as  may  be  neceesary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
enable  the  board  of  trustees  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  said  sum 
herein  appropriated  may  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  upon  the  warrant  of 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  issued  upon  the  written  request  of  the  president  of 
said  college,  approved  by  the  governor. 

Ibid.,  chapter  17:  [Appropriates  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  $2o,719 
for  the  year  1900  and  a  like  sum  for  the  year  1901,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
interest  on  the  agricultural  land-scrip  fxmd,  for  new  buildings,  etc.,  and  $1,000  for 
farmers'  institutes.] 

Ibid. ,  chapter  19:  [Appropriates  to  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
$8,000  for  the  year  1900  and  a  like  sum  for  1901,  in  addition  to  interest  on  agricul- 
tural land-scrip  fund;  also  $5,850  for  repairs,  ete.  In  addition  for  each  year  the 
interest  on  $96,296.37,  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  college  lands,  chapter  46,  acto  1898, 
$5,777.77.1 

Ibid.,  chapter  57:  The  board  of  control  is  hereby  directed,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor,  to  purchase  an  artesian  well-bcring  outfit,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  hands  of  said  board,  not  to  exceed  $1 ,500,  and  that  said  outfit  shall 
be  used  to  sink  wells  on  the  farms  now  belonging  to  or  to  become  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  on  rented  farms,  provided  the  owners  shall  pay  for  the  same, 
or  upon  the  farms  of  any  citizen  where  the  board  is  paid  for  the  service  by  the 
citizen,  when  not  otherwise  needed  by  the  State,  and  that  the  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  several  State  institutions,  and  especially  of  the  lunatic  asyltmi  at  Jackson, 
the  State  university  at  Oxford,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Stark- 
ville,  ete., are  hereby  authorized  to  contract  immediately  and  pay  out  of  their  sev- 
eral appropriations,  with  the  board  of  control,  for  the  bormg  of  such  wells,  at  actual 
cost  of  the  labor  and  material,  but  no  cost  for  the  use  of  the  outfit,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor,  for  the  sinking  of  wells  at  these  several  instutions. 

Ibid.,  1903,  chapter  21:  [Appropriates  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
$48,272.41,  as  support  fund  for  1902,  and  a  like  amount  for  1903;  appropriates  also 
$56,500  for  buildings;  $23,230  for  additional  equipment;  $3,000  for  farmers'  insti- 
tutes; $2,000  for  student  labor  account,  and  $100  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.] 

Ibid.,  1902,  chapter  20:  [Appropriates  $20,320.14  **  for  the  purpose  of  reimburs- 
ing the  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  for  the  excess  of  money  spent  by  them 
in  DuUding  and  equipping  the  textile  school."] 

Ibid.,  1902,  chapter  20:  [Appropriates  to  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  $8,000,  as  support  fund  and  $750  for  repair  of  buildings  for  each  of  the 
years  1902  and  1903.  Appropriates  for  1902:  For  insurance,  $2,250;  for  purchase 
of  stock,  $500;  for  completing  and  equipping  new  dormitory,  $18,000;  for  shops 
and  machinery  and  tools,  $10,000.] 

MISSOURI. 

Constitution  (1875),  Article  XI:  Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall,  whenever  the 
public  school  fund  vnll  permit  and  the  actual  necessity  of  the  same  may  require,  aid 
and  maintain  the  State  university,  now  established,  with  its  present  departments. 
The  government  of  the  State  university  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  curators,  to 
consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Sec.  11.  Neither  the  general  assembly  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
school  district,  or  other  municipal  cori)oration  shall  ever  make  an  appropriation  or 
pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever  anything  in  aid  of  any  religious  creed,  church, 
or  sectarian  purpose,  or  help  to  support  or  sustain  any  private  or  public  school, 
academy,  seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  institution  of  leammg  controlled 
by  any  religious  creed,  church,  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever;  nor  shall 
any  grant  or  donation  of  personal  property  or  real  estate  ever  be  made  by  the 
State,  or  any  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  for  any  religious 
creed,  church,  or  sectarian  purpose  whatever. 

[Tho  following  matter  is  taken,  nnlesa  otherwise  specified,  from  "  The  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  1809,  Beyisod  and  Promulgated  by  the  40th  General  Assembly,"  2  vols.,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.J 

Sec.  10465.  A  university  is  hereby  instituted  in  this  State,  the  government 
whereof  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  curators. 

Sec.  10466.  The  university  is  hereby  incorporated  and  created  a  body  politic, 
and  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  **  The  Curators  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,"  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  ix)wer  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  complain  and  defend  in  all  courts;  to  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and 
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to  alter  the  same  at  pleasnre;  to  take,  purchase,  and  to  sell,  convey,  and  otherwise 
dispose  of  lands  and  chattels:  Provided,  That  the  curators  shall  not  have  power 
to  sell  or  convey  any  land  contained  within  the  university  campus. 

Sec.  10467.  The  board  of  curators  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
shall  hereafter  consist  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one 
person  shall  be  appointed  upon  said  board  from  the  same  Congressional  district, 
and  no  person  shall  be  appointed  a  curator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
21  years,  or  who  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Missouri  two  years  next  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment.   Not  more  than  5  curators  shall  belong  to  any  one  political  party. 

Sbo.  10468.  The  term  of  service  of  the  curators  shall  be  six  years,  the  terms  of 
three  expiring  every  two  years,  the  first  expiring  occurring  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1901,  and  succeeding  expirations  of  three  members  every  two  years  there- 
after. Said  curators  while  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board  shall  receive  their 
actual  expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  university. 

Skc.  10469.  The  board  of  curators  shall  appoint  annually  three  of  their  number 
to  act  as  an  executive  board,  who  shall  meet  each  month,  for  the  purpose  of  audit- 
ing claims  and  attending  to  such  other  business  as  may  be  intrusted  to  them  by 
the  board  of  curators  not  inconsistent  with  this  article.  The  members  of  the 
executive  board  shall  receive  $5  per  day  for  each  day  they  shall  attend  the  monthly 
meetings,  together  with  their  actual  expenses,  to  be  paid  as  the  expenses  of  the 
curators  are  paid.  Said  executive  board  shall  be  subject  to  change  or  removal  at 
pleasure  of  the  board  of  curators.  The  board  of  curators  shall  also  api)oint  annu- 
ally three  of  their  number  to  act  as  an  executive  committee  of  the  Bchool  of  mines 
and  metallurgy,  with  like  powers  and  compensation  as  those  of  the  executive 
board  at  Columbia.  Said  executive  committee  shall  also  be  subject  to  change  or 
removal  at  pleasure  of  the  board  of  curators. 

Sec.  10470.  The  governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, fill  all  vacancies  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  oflBlce  of  any  curator, 
and  he  shall  also  fill  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal, 
which  may  occur  while  the  general  assembly  is  not  in  session;  but  all  such 
appointees  shall  continue  in  office  only  until  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
next  thereafter,  and  until  their  successors  be  appointed  and  qualified.  All  vacan- 
cies which  may  exist  at  or  during  the  meeting  of  the  biennial  sessions  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  shall  be  filled  in  like  man- 
ner as  those  created  by  the  expiration  of  official  terms,  and  shall  be  only  for  the 
unexpired  time  of  the  party  whose  vacancy  is  thereby  filled. 

Sec.  10471.  All  appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  except  su^h  as  may  be  made  to 
fill  out  unexpired  terms,  shall  be  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  until  the  succes- 
sors of  such  appointees  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  10472.  At  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  curators  seven  members  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  10473.  The  curators  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  remove,  at  discretion, 
the  president,  professors,  instructors,  and  other  employees  of  the  university:  to 
define  and  assign  their  powers  and  duties,  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

Sec.  10474.  The  president  and  treasurer  of  the  university,  residing  at  Colum- 
bia, and  the  treasurer  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  residing  at  RoUa, 
shall,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  a 
carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  probable  amount  of  income,  as  near  as  may 
be,  of  the  university  and  all  its  departments  for  the  year  following,  and  the  cura- 
tors shall  thereupon  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses  of  the  institution 
and  each  of  its  departments  for  the  ensuing  year,  based  upon  the  statements  above 
mentioned,  and  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  meet  said  expenses  for  the 
current  year;  and  in  no  instance  shall  the  board  of  curators  create  any  indebted- 
ness in  any  one  year  above  what  they  can  pay  out  of  the  annual  income  of  said 
year. 

Sec.  10475.  The  curators  shall  cause  to  be  made  annually  a  careful  and  complete 
inventory  and  appraisement  of  all  property,  real  and  i)ersonal,  belonging  to  the 
university  in  every  department  thereof:  and  in  order  to  preserve  said  property 
from  waste  or  injury  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  secure  a  careful  inspection  of  said  property  and  comparison  of 
the  same  with  prior  inventories. 

Sec.  10476.  No  x)erson  who  is  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  any  member  of 
the  board  of  curators  of  the  university  shall  be  appointed  to  any  position  in  the 
university  as  officer,  member  of  any  faculty,  or  employee. 

Sec.  10477.  There  shall  be  two  regular  meetings  of  said  board  of  curators  in 
each  year,  to  be  holden  in  the  university  edifice,  or  in  the  town  of  Columbia.    The 
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annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  December,  and  the  semi- 
annual meeting  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  unless 
different  days  snail  be  fixed  upon  by  said  board. 

8ec.  104:7^.  If  any  curator  shall  remove  from  the  district  in  which  he  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  or  shall  fail  to  attend  any  annual,  semiannual,  or 
regularly  called  meeting  of  the  board,  of  which  meeting  he  shall  have  had  due 
notice,  his  office  shall  become  at  once  vacant,  unless  such  absence  shall  be  caused 
by  sickness,  or  some  accident  prevented  his  arrival  at  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  curators:  and  if  a  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death, 
resignation,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  governor  shall,  without  delay,  upon 
being  informed  of  the  fact  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  curators,  fill  such 
vacancy  by  appointment:  and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  serve  until  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Sec.  10470.  The  curators  hhall  severally  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State  and  faithfully  demean  themselves  in  office. 

Sec.  10480.  There  shall  l>e  a  president  and  \dce-president  of  the  board,  who  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  board  from  the  members  thereof;  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
such  other  officers  of  the  ])oard  as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  board,  and  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

\Sec.  10481.  The  president  and,  if  he  be  absent,  the  vice-president,  and  if  both 
be  absent,  a  curator  chosen  for  the  occasion,  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board. 

Sec*.  10482.  The  president  of  the  board,  and  until  his  election  or  in  case  of  his 
absence  or  disability,  any  three  curators,  shall  have  power  to  ca-ll  a  sx>^cial  meeting 
of  the  l)oard  at  the  place  of  holding  the  annual  meetings,  provided,  they  give 
timely  notice  thereof,  in  such  form  as  the  board  shall  by  by-law  prescribe. 

Sec.  10483.  Adjourned  meetings  may  be  ordered  and  held  by  the  board  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  bo  agreed  upon  by  them. 

Sec.  10484.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  curators  to  cause  to  be  furnished 
to  the  legislature  on  or  l>efore  the  secx^nd  Monday  of  each  regular  session  thereof 
a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  students  that  may  have  Ijoen  taught  at  said  institution 
during  the  two  preceding  years,  giving  the  names,  the  ages,  the  place  of  residence 
of  each,  or  the  time  that  each  one  has  been  taught,  as  well  as  the  tuition  fees 
charged  per  session  for  the  various  branches  of  study.  It  shall  likewise  be  the 
duty  of  the  lK)ard  to  furnish  the  legislature  with  an  abstract  of  the  amounts 
annually  paid  to  the  president,  and  each  professor,  instructor,  or  other  employee 
of  said  institution,  together  with  an  itemized  account  of  all  other  expenses  of  the 
institution.  , 

Sec.  104S5.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  journal  of  the  pnx  eedings  of  the  cura- 
tors, in  which  the  ayes  and  noes  on  all  questions  shall  be  entered  if  retjuested  by 
any  one  of  the  curators  present. 

Sec.  10480.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  and  preserve  all 
records,  books,  and  papers  l)elonging  t^  the  Iward;  to  prepare,  under  the  direction 
of  the  board,  all  their  reports,  estimates,  etc.,  and  record  the  same  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  imri>f'Se,  and  generally  to  do  and  execute  all  such  matters  and  things 
as  belong  to  his  office  and  may  bo  required  of  him  by  the  curators:  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  by  the  l)oard. 

SEf\  10487.  Any  citizen  of  the  State  shall,  at  all  times,  have  access  to  and  be 
permitted  to  take  conies  of  any  or  all  the  rei^ords.  lMK)ks,  and  paj)ers  of  tlie  board. 

Sec.  10488.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive,  keep,  and  disburse 
all  moneys  belonging  to  the  board,  and  to  i>erfonn  all  customary  acts  pertaining 
to  his  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  curators,  and  to  make  report  of  the  samo 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board:  his  compensation  shall  he  fixed  by  the  board, 
provided  that  the  same  shall  not  exceeil,  for  any  one  year,  the  sum  of  .$1.')0. 

Sfx'.  10489.  The  treasurer  of  the  lioard  shall,  ui>on  his  appointment  and  before 
he  enters  uix^n  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  bond  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  the 
use  of  the  curat^)rs  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  at  least  two 
good  and  solvent  sureties,  in  such  sum  as  may  be  required  by  the  board,  to  be 
appr<3ved  by  the  board  and  filed  among  their  papers  and  records,  conditioned  that 
he  will  faithfully  administer  the  university  funds  coming  into  his  hand^.  and  dis- 
burse and  invest  the  same  according  to  the  directions  of  the  l>oard  of  curators; 
and  ^iuch  bond  shall  be  renewed  every  two  years  or  oftener  if  deemed  necessary 
by  the  l)oard  of  curators. 

SE(  .  10490.  The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  curators  shall  make  out  semiannually 
a  full  statement  of  his  accounts,  showing  the  amount  of  money  wliich  he  has 
received  and  the  items  of  expenditure,  and  when  approved  by  the  board  a  copy  of 
the  account  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 
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Sec.  10491.  The  curators  shall  have  power  to  make  such  by-laws  or  ordinances, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  they  may  judge  most  exx)edient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  for  the  government  of  their  officers  and  employees 
and  to  secure  their  accountability. 

Sec.  10492.  The  curators  shall  have  the  authority  to  confer  by  diploma,  under 
their  common  seal,  on  any  person  whom  they  may  judge  worthy  thereof,  suet 
degrees  as  are  Iniown  to  and  usually  granted  by  any  college  or  university. 

Sec.  10498.  Grants  made  to  the  curators  for  specfiic  purposes  and  uses  shall  not 
be  applied  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  any  other  uses. 

Sec.  10494.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  curators  to  provide  for  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  the  site  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  as  selected 
and  established  by  law;  to  erect  and  continue  thereon  all  edifices  designed  for  the 
use  and  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  university,  and  to 
furnish  and  adapt  the  same  to  the  uses  of  the  several  departments  of  instruction. 

•Sec.  10495.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  university,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  care  and  management  of  the  institution  and 
its  grounds  at  Columbia,  and  to  make  and  transmit  to  the  curators,  at  each  regu- 
lar meeting  thereof,  a  rejwrt  of  the  state  and  condition  thereof,  containing  such 
particulars  as  the  curators  shall  require. 

Skc.  10406.  The  president,  professors,  and  instructors  shall  each  have  the  care 
and  management  of  the  books  and  apparatus  belonging  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  the  librarian  the  care  and  superintendency  of  the  library. 

Sec.  10497.  All  aalaries  of  the  officers,  professors,  instructors,  and  employees  of 
the  university  shall  be  payable  monthly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
that  for  which  their  salary  has  accrued,  or  as  -soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and 
it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  curators  to  di*aw  his  warrant 
accordingly,  on  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  officer,  pro- 
fessor, instructor,  or  other  employee,  as  the  case  may  Iw,  therein  named. 

Sec.  10498.  Should  the  president  or  any  professor,  instructor,  or  other  person 
holding  office  in  the  university  by  selection,  appointment,  contract,  or  engagement 
of  the  board  of  curators  fail  to  discharge  for  any  length  of  time  his  official  duties, 
without  having  obtained  the  permission  of  said  board,  the  salary  or  compensation 
of  such  president,  professor,  instructor,  or  other  person  holding  office  in  the  uni- 
versity shall  cease  for  the  time  he  shall  so  fail  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  and 
no  comi)ensation  shall  be  allowed  for  such  time;  but  if  said  board  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  sucli  president,  professor,  instructor,  or  other  person  holding  office  in 
the  university  as  aforesaid,  had  good  cause  for  failing  to  discharge  his  official 
duties,  then  no  part  of  his  salary  or  compensation  shall  be  deducted  or  withheld 
on  account  of  such  failure. 

Sec\  10499.  All  youths,  resident  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  practical,  scientific,  and  literary  dei)artments  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  without  payment  of  tuition,  provided  each  applicant  for  admission 
therein  shall  possess  such  scholastic  attainments  and  mental  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  in  rules  adopted  and  established  by  the  board  of  cura- 
tors: and  provided  further,  that  nothing  herein  enacted  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  boarjl  of  curators  from  collecting  reasonable  tuition  fees  in  the  law 
department  and  in  the  medical  department  and  the  necessary  fees  for  sup])lies  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  university  or  school  of  mines  and  establishing  such  fees  for 
library  and  incidental  expenses  in  other  departments,  not  to  exceed  §5  i>er  annum, 
as  they  may  find  necessary. 

Sec.  10500.  No  rule  or  regulation  shall  ever  be  established  by  the  board  which 
shall  in  any  way  limit  the  right  of  the  students  of  the  university  or  any  of  its 
departments  to  present  their  grievances  and  to  ask  for  their  redress  by  respectful 
petitions  presented  to  the  board. 

Sec.  10501.  The  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  required  to  procure  and  furnish  to 
the  library  of  the  law  department  of  the  university  five  copies  of  every  re;kision 
of  the  statutes  made  or  approved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State:  five  copies 
of  each  session  act,  whether  regular,  adjourned,  or  special;  five  copies  of  every 
report  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  courts  of  appeals  hereafter  issued  and  four 
copies  of  such  reports  heretofore  issued  as  may  be  on  hand,  and  five  copies  of  such 
digests  of  said  reports  as  may  be  selected  by  the  dean  of  said  department:  and  he 
shall  also  procure  and  furnish  to  the  general  library  of  the  university  and  to  the 
library  of  the  school  of  mines  two  copies  of  each  and  every  official  report  and  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  State  or  any  officer  thereof:  and,  so  far  as  he  maybe  able  to 
do  so,  he  shall  procure  and  furnish  to  said  libraries  two  copies  of  each  and  every 
printed  report  of  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  which 
may  be  authorized  to  do  business  therein. 
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Sec.  10502.  He  shall  also,  forthwith  and  from  time  to  time,  procnre  for  said 
libraries  the  current  collated  or  revised  statutes  of  the  several  States,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  by  exchanging  for  the  same  the  statutes  of  this  State  named  in  the 
preceding  section.  He  shall  further  supply  to  the  department  of  history  and 
political  economy  so  many  copies  of  each  and  every  official  report  and  publication 
i^ued  by  this  State  or  any  officer  thereof,  excepting  reports  of  the  supreme  court 
and  of  the  courts  of  apx>eals,  as  may  be  needed  to  exchange  for  similar  publications 
of  other  States. 

Sec.  10503.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  sell,  give,  or  in  any  manner  dis- 
pose of  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  student  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  or  any  school,  or  college,  or  academy  in  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$40  nor  more  than  $400  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  provided, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  druggists  to  sell  or  give  such  liquor  to  any  student  upon 
the  written  prescription  of  a  regular  practicing  physician  in  good  standing;  pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  any 
mercantile  or  business  college. 

Ssc.  10504.  There  is  hereby  established  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts  at  Columbia  and  a  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  Rolla,  provided  for  by 
the  grant  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  distinct  departments  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Sec.  10505.  The  leading  objects  of  said  colleges  shall  l>e  to  teach  such  branches 
as  are  related  to  a^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  mining,  including  mili- 
tary tactics,'and  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Sec.  10506.  That  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  the  General  Government,  assumed 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  land  grant  of  July  2, 1862,  may  be  more  fully  discharged, 
and  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  the  board  of  curators  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  Missouri  shall  prescribe  and  adopt  a  liberal  academic  course  of 
study  to  be  taught  in  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  located  at  Rolla,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  now  taught  in  said  school,  and  may  confer  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  upon  all  students  who  shall  complete  said  course  in  said  school 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  thereof. 

Skc.  10507.  To  effect  the  leading  objects  of  the  colleges,  as  herein  established, 
it  is  provided  that  the  students  and  members  thereof  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
library,  museums,  models,  cabinets,  and  apparatus,  and  to  all  lectures  and 
instructions  of  the  university  which  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  exist,  and  to  all 
other  riglits  and  privileges  thereof,  in  a  manner  as  full  and  ample  as  are  the  stu- 
dents of  any  other  department  in  said  university;  and  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  militai^  tactics,  as  herein  recjuired,  it  is  enacted  that  in  case  a  system  of  mili- 
tary education  shall  be  established  by  Congress  the  University  or  the  State  of 
Missouri  is  hereby  reijuired  by  law  to  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  carrying 
out  the  plan  so  established  in  connection  with  the  institution;  and  furthermore, 
there  is  hereby  established  and  created  a  peri^etual  fund,  to  be  styled  the  **  fund 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,"  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  330,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Missouri  by 
virtue  of  an  act  approved'  July  2,  1862,  and  from  all  additions  to  the  same  from 
public  or  private  bounty,  the  principal  of  which  fund  shall  remain  forever  invio- 
late and  undiminished,  to  be  invested  in  the  manner  hereafter  specified,  and  the 
income  thereof  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the 
university  of  the  State,  three-fourths  of  which  income  shall  be  for  the  support  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  aforesaid,  and  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  for  the  support  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  article  and  the  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid.  (For  the  divi- 
sion of  the  subsidy  of  August  30,  1890,  see  section  10011  on  p.  99;  also  section 
10533,  p.  96.) 

Skc.  10508.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  herein  provided  for  shall  have  each  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct faculty  whose  officers  and  professors  may  bo  the  same  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
the  officers  and  professors  in  other  colleges  and  departments  of  the  university. 

Sec.  10509.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  shall  have  power  to  confer  degrees  suitable  to  their 
designs  and  courses  of  study. 

Skc.  10510.  At  the  close  of  each  university  year  the  board  of  curators  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  governor  in  detail,  exhibiting  the  progress,  condition  and  wants  of 
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the  several  colleges  or  departments  of  instruction  in  the  nniversity,  the  course  of 
study  in  each,  and  the  number  and  names  of  the  officers  and  students,  the  amount 
of  receipts  and  disbursements,  together  with  the  nature,  cost,  and  results  of  all 
important  experiments  and  investigations,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State 
industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  thought  usefuL  The  governor 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  general  assembly  and  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  shall  cause  one  copy  of  the  same  to  be  transmitted  by 
mail  free  of  expense  to  all  the  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and 
also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one  copy  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  City.  The  governor  shall  causa  the  bulletins  of 
the  experiment  stations  to  be  printed  as  they  are  issued  and  separate  from  the 
annual'  report. 

Sec.  10511.  [As  amended  by  act  of  March  11,  1901.]  Inasmuch  as  all  trust 
funds  committed  to  the  management  of  the  State  are  to  be  deemed  a  sacred  deposit, 
and  to  be  vigilantly  guarded  from  waste  or  wrongful  use,  it  is  provided  that  a 
board  of  visitors,  to  consist  of  five  persons,  three  at  least  of  whom  shall  be  citizens 
eminent  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  not  less  than  two  graduates  of  the 
university,  shall  be  appointed  t)y  the  governor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  visit- 
ors to  meet  at  the  umversity  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November  of  each  year, 
and  make  personal  examination  into  the  condition  of  the  university,  and  report 
the  result  to  the  governor,  suggesting  such  improvements  and  recommendations 
as  they  may  think  important,  which  report  shall  be  published  with  the  annual 
report  of  the  curators.  In  case  of  nonattendance  upon  any  annual  meeting  the 
ofi^ce  of  any  visitor  shall  become  vacant  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect 
as  in  the  case  of  curators.  The  visitors  shall  receive  no  per  diem,  but  they  shall 
have  their  actual  expenses  paid. 

Sec.  10512.  The  board  of  curators  shall  cause  the  lands  which  have  been  donated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arta  to.be  examined, 
classified,  and  appraised  by  two  or  more  competent  agents,  by  them  appointed, 
before  the  same  are  offered  for  lease  or  sale,  and  shall  thereafter,  either  by  direct 
action  of  the  board  or  by  a  committee  of  its  members,  fix  the  price  at  the  interest 
of  which  said  land  may  be  leased  or  at  which  it  may  ba  sold;  and  the  said  board 
may  at  any  time  change  said  price  or  it  may  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sale  or 
lease  any  specific  tract  or  parts  of  land  or  may  desi^ate  which  tract  or  parcel 
shall  be  sold  only  for  cash  in  hand,  or  may  attach  contiguous  subdivisions  of  land 
not  to  exceed  a  quarter  section  that  are  not  to  be  8ei)arated  in  their  sale  or  lease. 
Should  it  be  discovered  that  the  number  of  acres  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  by- 
act  of  Congress  has  not  been  selected,  located,  and  confirmed,  the  said  agent  shall 
forthwith  select  .the  additional  number  of  acres  from  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
United  States  within  this  State,  so  as  to  secure  the  full  amount  of  330,000  acres 
granted  by  the  United  States,  and  shall  in  like  manner  and  with  full  effect  as  the 
commissioners  created  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri,  approved 
March  19, 1860.  have  the  pame  set  apart  and  withdrawn  from  entry  on  the  books 
of  the  United  States  Land  Office;  and  said  agents  shall  receive  the  same  compen- 
sation for  said  services  and  for  any  and  all  other  services  performed  in  appraising 
said  lands  and  for  any  other  service  under  this  chapter  as  was  allowed  the  com- 
missioners who  selected  the  lands  under  said  act  of  March  19. 1860,  and  they  shall 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  shall  also  receive  for  their  expenses  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $2.50  a  day  for  each  person. 

Sec.  10513.  Any  person  who  has  heretofore  made  or  may  hereafter  make  actual 
settlement  upon  the  lands  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall 
be  entitled  to  lease  or  purchase  320  acres  or  less,  as  he  may  choose,  lying  contigu- 
ous and  including  his  improvement,  in  preference  to  any  other  person,  his  right 
being  subject  to  the  power  of  the  board  in  regard  to  withholding  or  withdrawing 
from  sale,  or  designating  what  may  be  sold  for  cash  only,  or  what  shall  bo  attached 
for  sale  to  adjacent  subdivisions;  and  provided  such  settlers  shall  comply  with 
the  law  and  with  the  rules  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  in  relation  to  lease 
or  purchase,  the  same  as  is  and  shall  be  required  by  others:  And  it  is  further  pro- 
vided. That  at  or  before  a  day  to  be  specified  in  a  notice  to  be  published  by  the 
board,  which  notice  shall  be  published  for  four  consecutive  weeks  in  some  news- 
paper published  in  the  county  in  which  the  lands  lie,  or,  if  none  be  there  pub- 
lished, in  a  newspaper  as  near  as  may  be  to  said  county,  the  last  insertion  to  be 
thirty  days  before  the  day  named,  such  settler  shall  proceed  to  make  proof  of  his 
claim  in  compliance  with  the  rules  aforesaid,  or  he  shall  forfeit  all  preference, 
and  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  lease  or  sale  as  other  lands;  A7id  it  is  further 
provided.  That  the  actual  settlement  referred  to  must  be  made  prior  to  the  first 
publication  of  the  board  herein  referred  to. 
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Sec.  10514.  In  case  where  any  of  said  lands  may  be  sold  and  a  deea  to  the  same 
is  required  to  be  made,  the  same  shall  be  executed  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  curators,  signed  by  him.  with  the  seal  of  the  corporation  attached  thereto,  and 
attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Sec.  10515.  The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  shall  be  empowered  to  rrtilize 
all  implements,  instruments,  charts,  specimens,  etc.,  and  the  toard  of  curators 
may  establish  when  they  deem  proper  a  professorship  of  geology,  said  geologist  to 
sui)erA'ise  the  geological  surveys  that  may  be  made  by  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy. 

Sec.  10516.  There  is  hereby  created  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  lecated  in  the  county  of  Phelps,  who  shall  Ix)  appointed  by  the 
board  of  curators  and  be  subject  to  removal  at  their  discretion.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  receive,  keep,  and  disburse  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  all  moneys  that  shall  be  appropriated  or  apportioned  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  school,  including  one-fourth  of  the  income  arising  from  the  fund  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  all  other  money  which  may 
belong  exclusively  to  the  said  school  for  building  or  for  any  other  purpose.  And 
th*3  said  treasurer  shall  i>erform  all  customary  a'jts  i>ertaining  to  his  office,  under 
direction  of  the  board  of  curators,  and  make  report  of  the  same  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  board. 

Sec.  1(»517.  The  treasurer  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  shall  keep  his 
office  in  the  city  of  Rolla,  and  upon  his  appointment,  and  before  he  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  hii?  office,  give  bond  to  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  use  of  the  curators  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  at  least  two  good  and  solvent  sure- 
ties, in  a  sum  not  less  than  $20,000,  to  be  approved  by  the  board  and  filed  among 
their  pax>ers  and  records,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  administer  the  funds 
of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  coming  into  his  hands,  and  disburse  and 
invest  the  same  according  to  the  directions  of  the  boird  of  curators:  and  such 
bond  shall  be  renewed  every  two  years,  or  oftener  if  deemed  necessary  by  the 
board.  Until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  curators  such  bond  may  be 
approved  by  the  president  of  the  board. 

Sf/'.  1 051H.  The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  curators  shall  pay  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  tlio  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  apx>ointed  and  his 
bond  approved,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  all  moneys,  bonds,  and  all  property 
whatsoever  in  his  hands  which  have  l>een  -donated,  or  which  have  been  or  here- 
after may  be  appropriated  or  api»ortioned,  or  in  any  manner  belonging  to  said 
school  for  its  support,  or  for  any  other  pnrixise. 

Skc.  10519.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  lx>ard  of  curators  the  treasurer  of  the 
Seh(K>l  of  Mines  and  Met^allurgy  shall  make  out  a  full  statement  of  his  accounts, 
showing  the  amount  of  money  which  he  has  received  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  as  well  as  the  items  of  expenditures,  and  when  ax)proved  by  the 
board  a  copy  of  the  account  shall  lie  entered  ui>on  the  record.  He  shall  also  fur- 
nish the  board  of  curators  an  abstract  of  the  amoimts  annually  paid  to  the  director 
an<l  every  professor,  instructor,  or  other  offifer  or  em])loyee  of  said  school. 

Si:o.  105*^^0.  The  compensation  of  the  tTcasurer  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Met- 
allurgy shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  curators:  Provided,  That  the  same  shall  not 
excee<I  for  any  one  year  the  sum  of  $150. 

Sk^'.  10521.  The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
located  in  the  C(^unty  of  Phelps,  shall  each  b:^  held  accountable  upon  their  official 
bonds,  respfH'tively.  for  all  moneys  and  property  which  may  come  into  their  hands 
b^^longing  to  the  uni  vrrsitj'  or  any  of  i  ts  departments:  Provide  r?,  That  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  curators  at  Columbia  shall  not  beheld  accountable  for  any  moneys 
or  otht'r  property  which  may  come  into  his  hands  bf'longing  to  the  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  after  the  same  shall  have  l)een  paid  over  under  the  law  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  Rolla,  nor  shall  the  treasurer 
of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  be  held  accountable  on  his  official  bond  for 
any  moneys  which  may  come  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  cura- 
tors at  Columbia  and  which  may  not  liave  been  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
School  of  Minps  and  Metallurgy — the  purpose  of  this  section  b.^ing  to  separate  the 
funds  and  proi>erty  belonging  to  each  institution,  and  to  hold  the  treasurers, 
ref^]>ectively,  responsible  upon  their  offiftial  l)ondsonly  for  all  moneys  and  projM^rty 
which  may  come  into  their  hands,  and  which  l)elong  to  the  institutions  of  which 
they  are  the  treasurers. 

Sec.  10522.  There  is  hereby  created  and  especially  established  a  fund  for  the 
supjKjrt  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  to  be  denominated  the 
**  Seminary  fund,*'  which  shall  consist  of:  First,  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  seminary 
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lai:(l3  as  provided  by  act  approved  February  11,  1839,  which  money  is  invested  in 
a  Stale  certificate  of  indebtedness  of  $123,000,  dated  July  1,  1881,  issued  by  the 
aTitliority  of  act  March  23,  1881,  interest  to  be  applied  as  directed  by  the  l>oard  of 
cprators.  Second,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  100  Missouri  bonds,  issued  under 
act  of  March  :^,  1872,  represented  by  a  State  certificate  of  indebtedness  of  $100,000, 
datd  January  22,  1884,  issued  under  act  of  March  31,  1883,  interest  to  bo  applied 
as  directed  by  the  board  of  curators.  Third,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands 
donate  to  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the  Col- 
lego  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  represented  by  State  certificates  of 
indebtedness  of  the  f (blowing  amounts  and  dates:  July  2,  1883,  $242,000;  Novem- 
ber 1,  1883,  $5,000;  January  30,  1884,  $5,000;  April  10,  1884,  $35,000;  April  2, 1885, 
$5,000;  February  25,  1886,  $5,000;  January  1,  1888,  $-5,000;  December  15,  1^88, 
$5,000;  May  15, 1889,  $5,000;  July  1, 1891,  $5,000;  May  15, 1893,  $5,000;  Julv  1,1895, 
$22,881.19;  April  9, 1895,  $5,000,  representing  a  total  of  $t349,H8l.l9,  now  issuM  or 
any  certificates,  which  may  hereafter  ho  issued  under  general  or  sx)ecial  act  of  the 
general  assembly;  one-fourth  of  the  interest  on  these  funds  shall  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  Rolla,  for  the  maintenance 
of  said  institution,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Fourth,  the  fund  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  by  authority  of  sections  10527,  10528,  and  105-30,  represented  by  State  cer- 
tificate of  indebtedness,  dated  July  1, 1898,  for  the  amount  of  $0,000,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State  University,  at  Columbia.  Fifth,  the 
State  certificate  of  indebtedness  of  $646,958.23,  derived  from  **  direct  taxr"  received 
from  the  United  States,  dated  April  1,  1891,  issued  under  act  of  March  2G,  1891, 
four-fifths  of  the  interest  to  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Univeivity, 
at  Columbia,  and  one-fifth  fot  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at. Rolla. 
Sixth,  the  James  S.  Rollins  scholarship  fund  of  $6,000.  represented  by  a  Stat^*  cer- 
tificate of  indebtedness,  issued  under  act  of  March  31,  1881,  and  interest  to  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  **  James  S,  Rollins  University  Scholarship.'' 
Seventh,  the  proceeds^of  sales  of  lands  donated  to  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy, at  Rolla,  represented  by  a  State  certificate  of  indebtedness  of  $2,000,  dated 
April  15.  1893,  issued  under  act  of  March  31,  18^,  interest  on  which  shall  be 
applied  tj  the  maintenance  of  the  school  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  Rf)lla. 
Eighth,  the  State  certificate  of  indebtedness  of  $8,000,  issued  under  act  of  April  1, 
1895,  dated  April  1. 1896,  four-fiftlis  of  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Stato  University,  at  Columbia,  and  one-fifth  to  the  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  at  RoUa^  and  also  any  other  certificates  which  may  hereaft':»r  be 
issued  and  held  in  trust  for  this  fund  under  any  general  or  special  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Ninth,  the  unclaimed  proceeds  of  partition  gales,  as  provided  by 
act  approved  March  6.  1893,  and  by  section  10530. 

Sec.  10523.  The  seminary  fund  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  to  Ix) 
invested  in  accordanco  with  the  provisions  of  this  chai)ter,  and  each  division 
thereof  aforesaid,  constituting  the  same,  shall  b*  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  expressed  in  the  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  legislature  relating 
thereto. 

Sec.  10524.  The  State  auditor  and  the  State  treasurer  shall,  respei-tively.  i>erform 
like  duties  and  x)os8ess  the  same  powers  in  relation  to  the  seminary  fund  and 
income,  as  they  res]>ectively  are  or  may  be  required  to  perform  or  exerciee  in  rela- 
tion to  public  school  funds  and  moneys,  and  shall  account  themselves,  and  shall 
require  others  to  account  t )  them,  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  relation  to  x^'iblic 
school  funds  and  moneys,  excejjt  in  cases  otlierwise  provided. 

Sec.  10525.  The  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general  shall.  Ijy 
virtue  of  their  respective  offites,  be  commissioners  of  the  **  Seminary  fund.' 

Sec.  10526.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness  authorized  to  be  issued  to  the  per- 
manent school  fund  of  the  State  by  act  of  March  23,  1881,  and  the  certificates  of 
indebtedness  issued  to  the  seminary  fund  shall  bo  and  remain  sacred  and  irrewRn.- 
blo  obligations  of  the  State,  unconvertible  and  untransferable  from  the  purposes  ( )f 
their  issue,  but  shall  remain  as  so  much  of  the  permanent  school  fund  and  of  the 
seminary  fund  as  is  represented  in  their  amounts,  respectively. 

Sec.  10527.  Hereafter  whenever  any  of  the  remaining  lands  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  sold  amounting  to  $5,000  and  proceeds 
of  sale  thereof  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  a  certificate  of  indebtedn4?ss  shall  bo 
issued,  payable  twenty  years  after  date,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  ]x»r  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  State  as  i)art  of  the 
seminary  fund. 

Sec,  10528.  Said  certificate  of  indebte<lness  shall  be  signed  by  the  governor, 
ooTmtersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  sealed  by  the  great  seal  of  the  State; 
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shall  be  nonnegotiable,  and  shall  be  sacredly  held  and  preserved  in  the  State  treas- 
ury as  part  of  the  seminary  f nnd  of  the  State. 

Sec.  10529.  The  board  of  fund  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  *'  seminary  fund ''  all  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  as  the  unclaimed  proceeds  of  sales 
in  partition  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  approved 
March  6,  1893.  For  every  amount  so  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  seminary  fund 
the  board  shall  issue  a  State  certificate  of  indebtedness  in  like  form  and  manner 
as  other  certificates  issued  under  this  act,  due  thirty  years  after  date,  and  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  from  date,  payable  semiannually. 
Upon  payment  to  any  beneficiary  of  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  under  the 
tferms  of  said  act  of  March  6, 1893,  the  certificate  issued  thereon  shall  be  canceled. 
Should  any  portion  of  the  amount  of  any  canceled  certificate  be  withdrawn  from 
the  treasury  a  new  certificate  for  the  remainder  shall  be  at  once  issued.  The  State 
auditor  shall  notify  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  curators  when  any  certificate 
is  issued  or  canceled  under  the  terms  of  this  section. 

Sec.  10530.  Hereafter  when  any  moneys  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  whether  by  grant,  gift,  devise,  or  from  any  other 
source,  to  be  added  to  either  the  **  public  school  fund  "  or  the  **  seminary  fund  ** 
of  the  State,  and  when  the  same  shall  amount  to  $1,000  the  said  board  of  fund 
commissioners  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Missouri  like 
that  provided  for  in  sections  10527,  10528,  and  10529,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  gift,  grant,  or  devise  making  addition  to  the  public  school  fund  or 
the  seminary  fund  of  the  State,  except  in  cases  where  moneys  are  acquired  by 
special  gift  or  devise  a  separate  certificate  shall  be  issued  for  each  gift  or  devise 
and  for  the  amount  of  such  gift  or  devise,  said  certificate  to  be  made  payable 
twenty  years  after  date,  the  interest  thereon,  to  b^  paid  semiannually,  to  be  for- 
ever used  and  appropriated  in  accordance  with  law,  and  the  gift,  grant,  or  devise 
providing  said  fund  for  public  educational  purposes,  under  Article  XI  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  State  and  an  act  approved  March  16,  1881,  entitled  **An  act  to 
encourage  and  increase  the  public  school  fund  of  the  State  by  grant,  gift,  or 
devise,  as  provided  for  in  section  6  of  Article  XI  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri, 
and  to  provide  for  its  safe  and  permanent  investment.'* 

Sec.  10531.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness  authorized  to  be  issued  under  this 
article  to  the  permanent  public  school  or  seminary  fund  of  the  State  shall  specify 
the  purposes  to  which  said  funds  are  dedicated,  the  source  from  which  derived, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  same;  they  shall  be  printed  on 
good  parchment  paper,  and  shall  be  and  remain  sacred  irrevocable  obligations  of 
the  State,  unconvertible  and  untransferable  from  the  purposes  of  their  issue,  as  so 
much  of  the  permanent  ''public  school  fund"  or  "seminary  fund,"  the  interest 
thereon  to  be  appropriated  regularly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  certifi- 
cates, and  to  commence  running  from  the  payment  of  the  money  into  the  treasury 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  10532.  The  State  of  Missouri  is  hereby  constituted  the  custodian  and  is 
made  the  trustee  of  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  under 
this  article  and  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  which  may  be  issued  under  the 
same,  and  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  State  are  hereby  pledged  for  the  faith- 
ful i)erformance  of  the  trust  herein  created. 

Sec.  10533.  [See  also  section  10507,  supra,  and  section  10011.  post.]  All  sums 
collected  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Morrill  bill,*'  shall  be  paid  as  follows:  One-six- 
teenth thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  and  one-fourth  of  the 
remainder  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  of  mines  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  university  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricul- 
tural college. 

Skc.  10537.  ♦  ♦  *  And  if  the  same  [*'  property  granted,  given,  or  devised  "] 
bo  in  money,  or  after  the  property  ii  converted  into  money,  it  shall  be  securely 
invested  and  sacredly  prest^rved  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  fund,  as  provided 
by  the  constitution  of  this  State,  whether  the  same  be  given  for  the  free  public 
schools  or  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  annual 
income  of  which  fund  shall  l)e  invested,  reinvested,  appropriated,  and  disbursed 
and  paid  over  according  to  the  terms  of  the  writing  making  such  grant,  gift,  or 
de\'ise,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatsoever. 

Sec.  10538.  For  all  property  or  money  received  under  this  article  by  the  State 
treasurer  ho  and  his  sureties  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping,  investment, 
reinvestment,  and  disbursement  of  the  same  on  his  official  l)ond. 

Sec.  10539.  In  all  cases  where  any  such  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  or  gift  has 
been  made  by  any  i)er8on    *    *    *    in  aid  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
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sonri,  and  from  any  canse  the  terms  of  such  grant,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  can 
not  be  executed  or  carried  out  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  same, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  person  or  persons  having  charge  thereof  or  holding  the 
same  in  trust,  or  any  person  interested  therein,  to  file  a  i)etition  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  where  suck  grantor,  donor,  or  testator  died,  setting  forth  all 
the  facts  connected  therewith,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  said 
petition  may  be  filed,  an  order  may  be  made  directing  that  the  amounts  of  such 
grant,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  fund  [or  of  the  seminary  fund,  as  the  case  may  be?] , 
according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  article,  and  securely  invested,  rein- 
vested, and  sacredly  preserved;  the  annual  income  on  which  fund  shall  be  faithfully 
appropriated,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  meeting  and  carrying  out  the  purposes  ana 
wishes  of  such  grantor,  donor,  devisor,  or  testator,  according  to  the  instrument  of 
writing  making  such  grant,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest. 

Sec.  10540.  The  State  of  Missouri  is  hereby  constituted  the  custodian  and  trus- 
tee of  all  such  funds,  and  ipledges  itself  for  the  safe-keeping,  investment,  and  due 
application  of  all  funds,  with  tne  interest  thereon,  which  may  be  deposited  in  the 
treasury  in  pursuance  of  this  article. 

Secs.  10542-10560.  [Refer  to** the  State  veterinary  surgeon"  and  prescribe  his 
duties.  As  these  sections  appear  in  the  *' Revised  Statutes"  they  form  Article 
V  of  chapter  171,  the  caption  of  which  is,  *' State  University."  This  officer  is  a 
subordinate  of  the  State  hoard  of  agriculture.] 

Skc.  10561.  The  military  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
as  organized  under  section  1225,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  sec- 
tion 10507  above,  is  created  the  Missouri  State  Military  School. 

Sec.  10562.  The  corps  of  cadets  of  the  Missouri  State  Military  School  shall  con- 
sist of  appointees  of  senators  and  representatives  and  such  students  as  may  vol- 
untarily enter  such  school.  All  appointments  under  this  section  shall  be  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  Each  senator  and  representative  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Missouri  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  cadet  from  his  district  by  the  1st  day  of 
August  of  each  year,  provided  that  if  there  shall  be  no  application  for  such  cadet- 
ship  in  any  such  district  by  the  1st  day  of  August  in  any  year,  then  such  appoint- 
ment may  be  made  from  any  other  district  in  this  State,  provided  that  in  case  of 
death,  resignation,  or  expulsion  from  the  university  of  any  cadet  from  such  dis- 
trict, the  senator  or  representative  thereof  may  fill  such  vacancy  at  any  time. 
All  appointees  under  this  section  shall  pass  the  required  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  university. 

Sec.  10568.  Cadets  receiving  instruction,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
shall  be  matriculated  in  all  academic  departments  and  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  university  free  from  tuition  and  other  fees. 

Sec.  10564.  The  corps  of  cadets,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  shall 
have  the  military  organization  prescribed  for  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  and 
be  reckoned  a  part  thereof,  and  as  such  entitled  to  all  provisions  as  are  or  may  here- 
after be  made  for  the  National  Guard  of  Missouri. 

Sec.  10565.  The  military  government  and  discipline  of  the  cadets  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  prepared  by  the  faculty  of  the  university  and  approved  by 
the  governor  of  the  State.  The  officers  of  the  corps  of  cadets  shall  be  appointed 
and  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  the  State  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  of  the  university,  and  shall  have  powers  conferred  by  said  regulations. 

Sec.  10566.  Cadets  shall  be  individually  responsible  for  all  State  property  issued 
directly  to  them,  and  shall  constitute  a  guard  for  the  safe-keeping  and  preserva- 
tion of  all  university  property. 

Sec.  299.  All  property  which  shall  pa.*<s  by  will  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of  this 
Stat«  from  any  person  who  may  die  seized  or  possessed  of  the  same  while  a  resi- 
dent of  this  State  or  if  decedent  was  not  a  resident  of  this  State  at  the  time  of 
death,  which  property  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  within  this  State,  or  any  inter- 
est therein  or  income  therefrom  which  shall  bo  transferred  by  deed,  grant,  bar- 
gain, sale,  or  gift,  made  or  intended  to  take  effect  in  possession  or  enjoyment 
after  the  death  of  the  grantor,  etc. ,  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  body  poli- 
tic or  corporate,  either  directly  or  in  trust,  or  otherwise,  or  by  reason  whereof  any 
person  or  body  politic  or  cori)orate  shall  become  beneficially  entitled  in  posses- 
sion or  expectancy  to  any  property  or  the  income  thereof,  other  than  to  or  for  the 
,  use  of  the  father,  mother,  husDana,  wife,  legally  adopted  children,  or  dire-jt  lineal 
descendant  of  the  testator,  intestate,  grantor,  bargainer,  vendor,  or  donor,  except 
property  conveyed  for  some  educational,  charitable,  or  religious  purpose  exclu- 
sively, shall  be  and  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  collateral  inheritance  ta:c  of 
$5  for  each  and  every  $100  of  the  clear  market  value  of  such  property,  and  at 
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and  after  tho  same  rate  for  every  less  amonnt.  to  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  rev- 
enue of  the  proper  county  (and  for  th^  purix)sesof  this  article  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
shall  be  affected  through  its  corresponding  offic^ers  as  if  it  were  a  county)  for 
the  use  of  the  State,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Slc.  302.  [As  amended  by  act  of  March  9,  1901 . j  The  moneys  received  bv  the 
State  treasurer  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  dei)osited  in  the  State 
treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  now  existing  in  the  State  treasur>'  and  known 
as  the  **  State  seminary  moneys/'  for  the  maintenance,  8Upi>ort,  and  better  equip- 
ment of  the  buildings,  apparatus,  books,  instruction,  etc.,  of  the  University  or  the 
State  of  Missouri,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  the  equivalent  of 
one-tenth  of  one  mill  upon  every  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty of  this  State  for  the  said  year:  iVotnVZtv/,  that  one-fifth  of  all  such  moneys  so 
received  shall  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  a 
department  of  the  said  univei-sity:  Protnded  further.  That  if  the  net  amount 
deposited  in  any  one  year  by  the  State  treasurer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  the  in*edit  of  the  ** State  seminary  moneys''  be  not  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of 
one  mill  upon  every  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  this 
State  f(^r  the  said  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  make  good 
this  deficiency  out  of  the  first  moneys  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  article 
in  the  next  succeeding  year:  Prorided  further.  That  all  said  moneys  shall  be  dis- 
bursed in  pursuance  of  regular  appropriations  of  the  general  assembly  in  a^'cord- 
ance  wnth  the  provisions  of  section  5091. 

Sec.  1011.  Nothing  contained  in  this  article  [cha])ter  12.  private  corporations, 
article  1,  organizations,  general  i)owers,  duties  and  liabilities.  et(\]  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  county  or  township,  or  to  any  public  university,  academy, 
seminary,  or  school  incori>orated  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  772^1  The  curators  of  the  State  University  *  *  *  shall  rejwrt  to  the 
State  8Ui)erintendent  of  i>ublic  schools  on  or  l)efore  the  3l8t  day  of  August  of  e^ch 
year  concerning  the  condition,  improvements,  and  necessities  of  said  institutions, 
which  rei>ort  shall  be  published, as  a  i^art  of  the  State  superintendent's  annual 
report. 

Sec.  8146.  All  saline  and  seminary  lands,  and  all  lands  granted  to  this  State  by 
an  act  of  Congress  ai)proved  September  4,  IsU,  remaining  unsold,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  at  private  sale  in  sections,  half  sections,  quarter  sections,  half  quarter 
sections,  and  (juarter  quarter  sections. 

Sec.  8147.  The  x>ersou  wishing  to  purchase  any  of  said  lands  shall  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Stale  tht»  sum  of  $1.2.")  per  acre  for  the  tract  he  may  wish  to  pur- 
chase*: and  the  treasurer  sliall  give  to  the  person  thus  paving  duplicate  certificates 
stating  the  amonnt  of  money  received,  from  whom  received,  the  section  or  subdi- 
vision of  a  section  sold,  the  tA)wnship  and  ran^e,  and  number  of  acres. 

Snc.  8i598.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor,  on  or  bef«^re  the  1st  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  1882,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  three  persons,  consisting  of  one  meml>fr  of  the  State  senate  and  two 
memlK*rs-el(»ct  of  the  house  of  represt^ntatives,  whose  duty  it  sliall  br»  to  visit  and 
examine  the  asylums.  State  University,  and  other  institutions  of  the  State,  except 
those  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Sec  8.599.  The  committt»e  appointed  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
meet  at  the  city  of  Jefferson  at  such  time  as  may  be  designated  by  the  governor, 
and,  aft/Cr  first  takim?  the  oath  of  ofiice  pre8crii>ed  for  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  shall  proceed  to  the  seat  of  government:  and  such  c  nnndttee  shall  be 
auth(nized  to  employ  one  expert  accountant  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

Si:c.  8400.  The  committee  shall  be  authori/.c^l  to  administer  oaths  and  examine 
persons  under  oath  touchint^  the  management  and  administration  of  tiie  alTaii*s  of 
said  institutions,  and  shall  have  free  access  to  all  the  pai>ers.  books,  and  records 
of  said  institutions;  and  such  committee  shall  make  a  rei)ort  of  such  visitation 
and  examinaticm  to  the  general  assembly  within  ten  days  after  tl;e  organization 
of  each  regular  session  thereof,  showing  the  condition  and  mariaj-ement  of  said 
institutions,  the  receipts  of  money  from  all  sources,  and  the  disbursement  f)f  the 
same,  and  such  other  facts  and  recommendations  as  may  be  deenif^d  i>ertinent  for 
the  information  of  the  general  as.^embly. 

Si:c.  84U1.  Each  member  of  such  committee  and  their  accountant  shall  receive 
the  sum  of  $5  per  day  for  the  time  actually  and  nect^*^^arily  em])loyed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  required  under  this  article,  atid  also  their  actual  traveling, 
exx>enses  necess^iiilyincun-ed  while  in  the  |M»rfomianc(*  of  such  duty — a  statement 
of  the  number  of  days  employed  and  the  items  of  such  expenses  to  be  returned  to 
the  chairman  of  such  committee — and  the  same  shall  be  audited  an<l  allowe<l  by 
the  State  auditor  out  of  the  contingent  exp<*u.«ert  of  the  g«*neral  assembly,  on  the 
certificate  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  approved  by  the  governor. 
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Sec.  10005.  Tbere  is  hereby  established,  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  Institute 
at  Jefferson  City  [originally  a  colored  normal  school] ,  an  academic  department 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  negro  race,  including  a  college  and  a  preparatory 
school  for  said  college,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  regents  of  said 
institute. 

Sec.  10006.  Said  board  may  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  gfrowing  necessities 
of  this  department  may  demand,  introduce  such  studies  as  are  irarsued  in  the  aca- 
demic department  of  the  State  University;  shall  employ  necessary  instructors; 
shall  confer  by  diploma  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  upon  students  and 
graduates  of  <x)llege8,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  State  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  mwi- 
agement  of  said  academic  department. 

Skc.  10007.  The  president  of  the  board  of  regents  shall,  in  addition  to  his  annual 
report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  as  required  by  law,  report  in 
Hke  manner  the  condition  of  the  said  academic  department. 

Sec.  10008.  There  is  hereby  established  [laws  1»91]  as  a  department  of  Lincoln 
Institute  an  industrial  school,  in  order  that  the  negro  youths  of  this  State  may 
receive  instruction  in  those  branches  of  study  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
^mechanic  arts,  and  thereby  fit  themselves  to  engage  in  the  useful  trades. 

Sec.  10009.  The  said  industrial  department  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  regents  o'f  Lincoln  Institute,  who  shall  employ  teachers,  confer  by  diploma 
such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  in  schools  of  a  similar  character,  and  shall 
have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  government  of  this  department. 

Sec.  10010.  The  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of  Lincoln  Institute  shall,  in 
addition  to  his  annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  report  in  like  manner 
the  condition  of  the  said  mdustrial  department. 

SEf^.  10011.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  established  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
white  students,  shall  receive  annually  such  proportion  of  the  money  grant*  d  to 
the  States  and  Territories  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  as  provided  in  an  act  of 
Congress  apfirovod  August  30,  1890.  as  the  whole  number  of  white  children  of 
school  age  (afi  ap^ars  by  an  annual  return  of  the  enumeration  of  such  children 
to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction)  may  bear  to  the  whole  number 
of  such  school  age,  both  white  and  black,  as  may  appear  by  said  aimual  return  to 
the  State  superintendent,  as  above  provided,  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanic^ 
college  established  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  at  Lincoln  Institute,  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  colored  students,  shall  receive  the  residue  of  said  money 
granted,  to  be  received  and  paid  out  as  provided  by  section  10013^ 

Sec.  10012.  [Requires  the  sujierintendent  of  public  instruction  to  certify  cor- 
rectlv  the  statistics  required  in  section  10011  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States.] 

Sec.  10013.  [Requires  the  State  treasurer  to  pay  **  to  each  of  said  colleges  its 
just  and  proper  prox^ortion,  as  provided  by  section  10011,  upon  the  order  of  the 
treasurers  of  each  or  other  proper  and  legal  authority.'*] 

Sec.  10014.  The  pa.ssage  of  this  article  and  the  execution  in  good  faith  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  same  sh^l  Ite  deemed  to  all  intents  and  puri)oses  a  full  and  com- 
plete assent  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  act  of  Congress  granting 
said  money  for  the  puri>ose8  aforesaid,  as  recjuired  by  section  2  of  said  act  of 
Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  with  all  the  conditions  and  limitations 
imposed  by  said  last-recited  act  of  Congress  upon  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the 
State  of  Missouri  pledges  its  faith  and  credit  that  it  will  on  its  part  carry  out 
and  execute  said  conditions  and  limitations. 

Sec.  10015.  [Requires  the  secretary  of  state,  when  requested  by  the  board  of 
regents  of  Lincoln  Institute,  to  forward  to  the  Secretar}'  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  a  certified  copy  of  the  act  relating  to  the  subsidy  of  1890,  and,  fur- 
ther, to  notify  him  when  the  buildiu.i^s  are  ready  for  use.] 

Laws  of  1901.  [Appropriation  act  for  the  years  1901  and  1902  carries  $5,000  for 
the  support  of  the  State  cadets  at  the  State  University',  one-half  or  less  to  be 
exx)enaed  in  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  which  appropriation  covers:  for  the 
support,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  State  University  at  Columbia, 
$152,700,  in  addition  to  the  regular  income  provided  by  law.  For  the  suppoiij 
and  maintenance  of  the  Rolla  School  of  Mines,  $'^2,000:  for  the  support,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement  of  the  Lincoln  Institute,  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo..  $42,590.] 

Ibid.,  act  of  April  17,  1901:  Section  1.  In  order  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  State,  there  is  hereby  established  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
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ture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missonri  a  chair  of  dairy 
husbandry. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  curators  of  the  university  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  fill  this  chair  by  the  appointment  of  a  well-recognized 
expert  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  dairying  and  dairy  husbandry. 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  provided  for  in  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  to  give  instructions  in  the  practical  details  of  the 
selection,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy'herds,  of  the  production 
of  milk  at  the  least  cost,  of  the  manufacture  of  butter,  the  different  kinds  of 
cheese,  and  the  marketing  of  the  same,  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  by  means  of 
public  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  throughout  the  State,  through  the 
farmers'  institutes,  tne  public  press,  and  the  issuing  of  reports  and  bulletins  on 
these  subjects;  also  to  give  instructions  in  all  these  subjects  and  in  creamery  man- 
agement to  the  students  in  the  agricultural  college  of  the  university.  It  shall  be 
the  fui-ther  duty  of  the  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  to  make  such  experiments 
in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  in  the  handling  of  milk,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  at  the  experiment  station  as  may  be  deemed 

Sadvisable  ?]  by  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  and  that  the  board  of  curators  may 
lirect. 
Sec.  4.  [Appropriates  $5,000.] 


MONTANA. 

Constitution,  Article  XI:  Sec.  9.  No  religious  or  partisan  test  or  qualification 
shall  ever  be  required  of  any  person  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any  public 
educational  institution  of  the  State,  either  as  teacher  or  student;  nor  shall  attend- 
ance be  rejiuired  at  any  religious  service  whatever';  nor  "shall  any  sectarian  tenets 
bo  taught  in  any  public  educational  institution  of  the  State;  nor  shall  any  i)erson 
be  debarred  admission  to  any  of  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  university  on 
accoimt  of  sex. 

Sec.  11.  The  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  State  University  and  the 
various  other  State  educational  institutions  shall  be  vested  in  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  and  regulated  by  law.  The 
said  board  shall  consist  of  11  members,  the  governor,  State  supnerintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  attorney-general  being  members  ex  officio;  the  other  ei^ht 
members  thereof  shall  be  api)ointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  Senate,  under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  to  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  12.  The  funds  of  the  State  University  and  of  all  other  State  institutions  of 
learning,  from  whatever  source  accruing,  shall  forever  remain  inviolate  and  sacred 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  dedicated.  The  various  funds  shall  be  respec- 
tively invested  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  State  against  loss  or  diversion.  The  interest  of  said  invested 
funds,  together  with  the  rents  from  leased  lands  or  properties,  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  these  respective  institutions. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  *'The  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Montana  in  force  July  1,1895, 
as  amended  and  adopted  by  tbo  fourth  leK^lative  assembly,  toj?ethor  with  other  laws  rontinued 
in  force,  compiled  by  D.  T.  Wade,  commissioner,  annotated."    2  vols.    Butte,  Mont.,  1895] 

Sec.  1620.  The  Agricultural  College  of  Montana  is  established  and  located  at 
-,  and  has  for  its  object  instruction  and  education  in  the  English  language,  lit- 


erature, and  mathematics,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  agricultural  chem- 
istry, animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomol- 
ogy ,  geology ,  and  such  other  natural  sciences  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
moral  philosophy,  history,  bookkeeping,  and  especially  the  application  of  science 
and  the  mechanical  arts  to  practical  agriculture  in  the  field,  and  inigation  and 
the  use  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes.  Such  agricultural  college  may  be 
connected  with  the  State  University,  tmder  such  regulations  as  the  State  board  of 
education  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  1621.  The  control  and  supervision  of  such  college  is  vested  in  the  State 
board  of  education,  which  may  prescribe  all  rules  therefor. 

Sec.  1622.  The  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Montana  is  established  and 
located  at  the  city  of  Bozeman,  or  within  3  miles  of  the  corporate  limits  of  said 
city,  upon  such  tract  or  tracts  of  land,  conforming  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than, 
80  acres,  and  as  much  more  as  shall  be  selected  by  the  State  lK)ard  of  education, 
as  hereinafter  provided;  and  said  college  has  for  its  leading  objects  and  purposes, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
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tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricnltnre  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  State  board  of  education  and  any  subor- 
dinate boards,  by  such  State  board  appointed,  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  1623.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  if  then  organized,  but  if  not  organ- 
ized then  within  ninety  days  from  the  organization  of  the  said  board,  to  select  the 
site  for  the  definite  and  permanent  location  of  said  Agricultural  College  of  Mon- 
tana and  agricultural  experiment  station,  which  site  shall  be  at  the  city  of 
Bozeman,  or  within  3  miles  of  the  corporate  limits  of  said  city  of  Bozeman;  and 
said  State  board  of  education  shall  at  once  take  steps  or  proceedings  for  procuring 
the  title  to  the  tract  or  tracts  of  land  so  selected  by  them,  and  they  may  and  are 
hereby  empowered  to  enter  into  contracts,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
for  the  purchase  of  said  tract  or  tracts  of  land  so  selected,  and  may  execute  such 
obligations  for  the  payment  of  the  same  as  will  mature  when  the  probable  income 
from  the  fund  of  said  agricultural  college  and  agricultural  expenment  station,  or 
either  of  them,  will  pay  for  the  same.  The  said  State  board  of  education  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  accept,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
such  gifts  of  land  and  money  as  may  be  tendered  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  said 
site.  They  shall  appropriate  the  same  to  that  purjwse  and  take  the  proper  and 
necessary  conveyances  of  said  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
All  lands  and  money  acquired  as  provided  in  this  section  shall  be  taken  and  held 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  bsM  agricultural  college  and  said  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

Sec.  1624.  The  genital  control  and  supervision  of  such  college  is  vested  in  the 
State  board  of  education,  which  board  may  prescribe  all  rules  therefor. « 

Sec.  1625.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  may  designate  and  appoint  an  executive  board,  consisting  of  five 
members,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  county  wherein  said 
institution  is  situated,  which  executive  board  shall  have  the  immediate  direction 
and  control  of  the  affairs  of  said  college,  subject  only  to  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  said  State  board  of  education.  Such  executive  board  shall  serve 
during  the  term  of  the  State  board  of  education,  unless  sooner  removed. 

Sec.  1626.  The  executive  board  is  authorized  to  choose  and  appoint  a  president 
and  faculty  of  said  college,  who  shall  serve  as  such  for  such  tmie  and  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  executive  board  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Sec.  1627.  The  executive  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  thereof,  who  may  also 
act  as  treasurer  of  said  board  and  who  may  not  be  a  member  thereof,  and  such 
secretary  and  treasurer  shall  give  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  surety  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  such  imd  for  the  faithful  accounting  for 
and  paying  over  to  the  said  State  board  of  education,  to  and  for  the  use  of  said 
college,  all  moneys  received  by  him  as  treasurer,  in  such  sums  as  said  State  board 
of  education  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  1628.  There  is  also  located  and  established  on  the  lands  so  to  be  selected  by 
the  State  board  of  education,  in  connection  with  said  agricultural  college  and 
under  its  direction,  an  agricultural  experiment  staidon,  to  aid  in  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  experiments  resi)ecting  the  principles  and  application  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence, which  experiment  station  is  established  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity contained  m  the  act  of  CJongress  entitled  **  An  act  to  establish  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the  several 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  of  the  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto,"  approved  March  2,  1887,  and  the  provisions,  donations,  and 
benefits  contained  in  said  act  of  Congress,  and  in  all  other  acts  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  now  in  force  and 
all  acts  supplementary  thereto  or  amendatory  thereof  are,  by  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, hereby  accepted  and  adopted. 

Sec.  1629.  Said  agricultural  experiment  station  is  hereby  placed  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  executive  or  subordi- 
nate board  or  authority  who  may  be  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  State  board  of  education,  appointed. 

Sec.  1630.  The  State  board  of  land  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Montana  is 
hereby  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000;  the  minimum  denomi- 
nation of  such  bonds  shall  be  $250  and  the  maximum  denomination  $1 ,000  each, 
said  bonds  to  be  known  as  the  **  Montana  Agricultural  College  bonds,"  to  bear  date 


act.  section  laei. 
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July  1 ,  1895,  to  become  dne  twenty-five  years  after  date,  and  payable  after  ten 
years  after  date  thereof;  said  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
than  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  and 
July  of  each  year  at  the  office  of  the  State  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
Said  bonds  shall  run  from  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  bearer,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  attach  his  seal  thereto. 

Se(\  1681.  The  bonds  i)rovided  for  in  section  1630  shall  be  issued  and  sold  as 
soon  as  i)088ible  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  1632.  All  funds  realized  from  the  sale  or  leasing  of  the  lands  (being  50,000 
acres)  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Stat^  of  Montana  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  college,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  17  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  22, 1889,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  division  of  I&kota  into  two  States,  and  to  enable  the  people 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  to  form  constitutions 
and  State  govemmenta,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  and  to  make  donations  of  public  lands  to  such  States,'*  are  hereby 
pltHlged  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
authorized  by  this  act  [section  1630] ,  and  all  moneys  or  revenue  derived  from  the 
said  lands  or  from  any  of  them,  whether  on  account  of  sale,  lease,  sales  of  tim- 
ber, or  otherwise,  are  hereby  set  apart  and  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  or  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  said  bonds,  which 
bonds  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  said  agricultural  college  Iwnd  fund. 

Sec.  1633.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  keep  all  moneys  derived 
from  the  agricultural  college  lands  hereinbefore  mentioned  in  a  separate  fund, 
to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  '*  agricultural  college  bond  fund,*'  and  out  of 
the  money  in  such  funds  he  shall  pay,  after  approval  by  the  State  board  of  exam- 
iners (a)  the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  issuing  of  the  bonds  herein  provided  for; 
(b)  the  interest  on  the  bonds  herein  authorized,  when  due;  and  (c)  when  such 
bonds  shall  l)ecome  payable  he  shall  call  in  and  pay  them  as  rapidly  as  the 
money  in  such  fund  will  permit,  after  providing  for  the  interest.  That  in  the 
event  there  shall  not  l)e  su^cient  funds  in  the  agricultural  college  bond  fund  to 
pay  the  interest  when  due,  the  board  of  State  examiners  shall,  by  an  order  entered 
n]X)n  their  minutes,  cause  warrants  to  l>e  issued  on  the  agricultural  college  bond 
fund  for  the  amount  of  the  interest  due;  and  the  warrants  so  issued  shall  draw  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  ix^r  annum;  and  said  warrants  shall  l>e  paid  by  the 
treasurer  as  soon  as  sufficient  fimds  accumulate  in  said  fund  to  pay  the  same;  and 
by  reason  of  the  delivery  of  said  warrants  to  the  holders  of  said  bonds,  in  satis- 
faction of  accrued  interest,  there  shall  be  no  default  in  the  payment  of  interest. 

Si:c.  1634.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of'  the  State  treasurer  to  give  notice,  by  adver- 
tising, ror  not  less  than  two  wei'ks,  daily,  in  one  newvspaper  published  in  the  city 
of  Helena.  Mont. ,  and  in  one  newsx>ai>er  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
that  he  will  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  189."),  sell  $100,000  of  the  bonds  herein 
authorized,  and  will  receive  bids  therefor,  and  said  bonds  sliall  on  said  day  be  by 
him  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Sec.  1035.  The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  used  to  erect, 
furnish,  and  equip  buildings  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  at  the  city  of  Bozeman,  in  said  St^ite. 

Sec.  1636.  Imn^ediately  ui>on  the  receipt  of  the  money,  the  proceeds  of  the  ^ale 
of  said  bonds,  the  State  treasurer  shall  turn  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
agricultural  college,  and  it  shall  be  disbursed  by  him  on  orders  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  said  agricultural  college  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  suitable 
building  or  buildings  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  agi*icultnral  college  upon  plans 
and  specifications  first  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education: 
Provided,  hcnrcver,  That  the  general  sux>ervision  of  the  construction  and  erection 
of  such  building  or  buildings  and  the  furnishing  and  equipping  thereof  shfdl  be 
under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Sec.  1637.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  in  any  wise  hold  the 
State  of  Montana  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized  or  interest 
thereon. 

Laws,  Resolutions,  and  Memorials.  1897:  Appropriation  bill  carries  an  item  of 
$10,500  for  maintenance  and  furnishing  of  agricultural  college. 

Ibid.,  1899:  Appropriates  $12,660  for  furnishing  and  litting  the  agricultural 
college. 

Dud. ,  1901 :  Appropriates  for  1901 ,  $10,000  for  maintenance  and  $15,000  for  steam- 
heating  plant;  for  1902,  $10,000  for  maintenance,  $2,000  for  irrigation,  and  $2,500 
for  the  erection  of  a  dairy  department. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Constitntion  of  1875,  Article  VIII:  Srction  1.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  commissioner  of  public  lands  and  buildings  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
esAe,  leasing,  and  general  management  of  all  lands  and  funds  set  ax>art  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  for  the  investment  of  school  funds  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Src.  2.  All  lands,  money,  or  other  property  granted  or  bequeathed  or  in  any 
manner  conveyed  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes  shall  be  used  and  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  grant,  bequest,  or  conveyance. 

Sec.  8.  University,  agincultural  college,  common  school,  or  other  lands  which 
are  now  held  or  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  State  for  educational  jmrposes 
shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  $7  per  acre,  nor  less  than  the  appraised  value. 

Src.  9.  All  funds  belonging  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes  the  interest 
and  income  whereof  only  are  to  he  used  shall  be  deemed  trust  funds  held  by  the 
State,  and  the  State  shall  supply  all  losses  thereof  that  may  in  any  manner  accrue, 
so  that  the  same  shall  remain  forever  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  shall  not 
be  invested  or  loaned  except  on  United  States  or  State  securities  or  registered 
county  bonds  of  this  State:  and  such  funds,  with  the  interest  and  income  thereof, 
are  hereby  solenmly  pledged  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  granted  and  set 
apart,  and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  10.  The  general  government  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  shall,  under 
direction  of  the  legislature,  be  vejted  in  a  board  of  six  regents,  to  be  styled  *'  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, ' '  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors 
of  the  State  at  large,  and  their  term  of  office,  except  those  chosen  at  the  first  elec- 
tion as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  six  years.  Their  duties  and  powers  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law,  and  they  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but  may  be  reimbursed 
their  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  11.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  he  allowed  in  any  school  or  institution 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds  set  apart  for  educational  pur- 
poses, nor  shall  the  State  accept  any  grant,  conveyance,  or  bequest  of  money, 
lands,  or  other  property  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes. 

FThe  following  matter  has  been  taken  from  '*  The  compiled  stotutos  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
1881,  with  amendments,  1HS2  to  1901,  compriHiuj?  all  lawsof  a  general  natnre  in  forcft  Jnly  1, 1901, 
pablifihed  under  the  authority  of  tho  legislature  by  Uuy  A.  Brown  and  Hiland  H.  Wneeler," 
Lincoln,  Kebr.,  1901.] 

Sec.  5!^)3.  There  shall  be  established  in  this  State  an  institution  under  the  name 
and  style  of  The  University  of  Nebraska. 

Skc.  5204.  The  object  of  such  institution  shall  1k)  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  tho  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 

Sec.  5205.  The  general  government  of  the  university  shall  bo  vested  in  a  board 
of  six  regents,  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  State  at  lar^e,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  1875.  Vacancies  occurring  m  the  board  between  one 
general  election  and  another  may  l)e  filled  by  the  governor:  Provided,  always, 
That  any  person  thus  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  hold  his  office  until  the  next 
general  election  succeeding  his  appointment  and  no  longer. 

Skc.  5206.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  full  power  to  appoint  their  own  i)re- 
siding  officer  and  secretary:  and  they  shall  constitute  a  body  corx)orate  to  be 
known  as  **The  regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,'*  and  as  such  may  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  may  make  and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  the  same  at  pleas- 
ure. They  may  acquire  real  and  i^rsonal  property  for  ^he  use  of  the  university 
and  may  dispose  of  the  same  whenever  the  university  can  l)e  advantaged  thereby: 
Pronided,  They  shall  never  dispose  of  grounds  ui)on  which  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity are  located  without  consent  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  5207.  The  regents  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  made  their  duty,  to  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  university;  to  elect  a  chancellor,  who  shall  be  the 
chief  educator  of  the  institution,  and  the  pi*escribed  numl)er  of  professors  and 
tutors  and  a  steward;  to  prescril>e  th^  duties  of  all  tho  prof essors  and  officers  and 
to  fix  their  comx)en8ation .  They  shall  have  jwwer  to  remove  any  professor  or 
officer,  but  only  upon  the  proof  of  written  charges  and  after  affording  to  the  per- 
son complained  against  an  opportunity  for  defense. 

Skc.  5208.  That  on  and  after  the  i)ublication  of  this  act  the  professor  of  l)otany 
at  the  State  University  shall  be  ex  officio  the  acting  State  botanist;  the  professor 
of  geology  shall  be  ex  officio  the  acting  State  geologist;  the  professor  of  chemistry 
shall  be  ex  officio  the  acting  State  chemist,  and  the  professor  of  entomology  shall 
be  ex  officio  the  acting  State  entomologist. 
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Sec.  5209.  It  ^hall  be  the  duty  of  these  members  of  the  f  jiciilty  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  interests  of  this  State  in  their  respective  departments,  to  furnish 
all  information  requested  by  any  official  of  this  State,  ana  to  properly  arrange 
and  exhibit  the  collections  in  their  departments,  or  some  iwrtion  of  these  collec- 
tions, with  special  reference  to  showing  the  varied  resources  of  this  State:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  work  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  original 
duties  as  instructors  at  the  university. 

Sec.  5210.  No  comi)ensation  shall  be  claimed  or  allowed  on  accoimt  of  services 
rendered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5211.  The  university  may  embrace  five  departments,  to  wit:  (1)  A  college 
of  literature,  science,  and  art;  (2)  an  industrial  college,  embracing  agriculture, 
practical  science,  civil  engineering,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  (8)  a  college  of  law; 
(4)  a  college  of  medicine;  (5)  a  college  of  the  fine  arts. 

Sec.  5212.  The  regents  shall  be  empowered  to  establish  in  these  several  colleges 
such  chairs  of  instruction  as  may  be  proper  and  so  many  of  them  as  the  funds  of 
the  university  may  allow.  They  shall  also  be  authorized  to  require  professors  to 
perform  duties  in  more  than  one  of  the  several  colleges  whenever  they  shall  deem 
it  wise  and  proper  so  to  do. 

Sec.  5213.  The  governor  shall  set  apart  two  sections  of  any  agricultural-college 
land  or  saline  land  belonging  to  the  State,  and  shall  notify  the  State  land  commis- 
sioner of  such  reservation,  for  the  puri)ose  of  a  model  farm  as  a  part  of  the  college 
of  agriculture,  and  such  land  so  set  apart  shall  not  be  disposed  of  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Sec.  5214.  The  several  buildings  of  the  university  shall  all  be  erected  within  a 
radius  of  4  miles  from  the  statehouse. 

Sec.  5215.  The  regents  shall,  when  the  number  of  students  in  any  particular 
branch  of  study  shall  require,  elect  one  or  more  tutors  to  give  instruction  in  such 
branch  of  study,  but  such  tutors  shall  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  faculty 
of  the  college  in  which  they  may  be  employed. 

Sec.  6216.  The  immediate  government  of  each  college  shall  be  by  its  own  faculty, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  professors  therein,  but  no  course  of  study  shall  be 
adopted  or  series  of  text-books  used  without  the  approval  of  the  board  of  regents. 

Sec.  5217.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  exclusive  authority  to  confer  degrees 
and  grant  diplomas,  but  each  college  may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  rewards  of  merit 
to  its  own  students.  No  student  shall,  upon  graduation,  receive  any  diploma  or 
degree  unless  he  shall  have  been  recommended  for  such  honor  by  the  faculty  of 
the  college  in  which  he  shall  have  pursued  his  studies.  The  regents  shall  also  have 
power  to  confer  the  usual  honorary  degrees  upon  other  persons  than  graduates  of 
this  university  in  recognition  of  their  learning  or  devotion  to  literature,  science, 
or  art,  but  no  degree  shall  be  conferred  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  money 
or  other  valuable  thing. 

Sec.  5218.  The  fee  of  admission  to  any  college  in  the  university  shall  be  $5  each 
for  all  persons,  and  the  amount  arising  therefrom,  together  with  all  other  tuition 
fees,  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  university  treasurer,  and  shall  be  held  as 
a  library  fund,  and  the  board  of  regents  shall  annually  appropriate  the  same  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  university  library.  A  reasonable  course  of  study 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  regents  precedent  to  admission,  and  no  appli- 
cant who  shall  fail  to  pass  an  examination  in  any  i)art  of  such  course  shall  be 
admitted:  Provided,  Any  person  who  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  a  county 
superintendent  of  common  schools  that  he  has  passed  honorably  through  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  in  a  high  school  under  the  common  school  laws  of  the  State 
may  be  admitted  without  further  examination. 

Sec.  5219.  All  persons  residing  within  the  State,  and  who  shall  fill  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding*section,  maybe  admitted  to  any  organized  college  of  the 
university,  and  students  entering  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  art  or  the 
industrial  college  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  other  tuition  fee  than  the 
matriculation  fee  during  the  term  of  four  years.  All  other  students  in  these  col- 
leges and  all  who  elect  to  remain  under  instruction  for  a  longer  term  than  four 
years  shall  be  required  to  pay  such  fees  as  the  board  of  regents  may  determine. 
Students  maybe  admitted  to  the  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  and  fine  arts  upon  such 
terms  and  be  required  to  pay  such  tuition  and  fees  as  the  board  of  regents  may 
determine.  Persons  not  residents  of  this  State  may  be  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  university  in  any  college  or  department  thereof,  if  otherwise  qualified,  upon 
such  terms  as  to  the  payment  of  tuition  and  other  fees,  in  addition  to  a  matricula- 
tion fee.  as  the  board  of  regents  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5220.  The  regents  shall  procure  all  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  university 
and  shall  furnish  them  to  students  at  cost.  The  regents  may,  upon  proper  evi- 
dence of  the  good  character  of  any  student  and  his  or  her  ambition  to  acquire  an 
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education- and  inability  to  provide  his  or  her  own  means  therefor,  donate  to  such 
student  all  text-books  he  or  she  may  need,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  may  appro- 
priate money  to  pay  other  expenses  for  such  student,  provided  such  student  will 
render  an  immediate  equivalent  in  personal  service  for  such  appropriation  or  give 
a  sufficient  obligation  tnat  he  or  she  will  reimburse  the  regents  within  five  years. 

Sec.  5221.  No  person  shall  because  of  age,  sex,  color,  or  nationality  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  this  institution.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  education  of 
females  apart  from  male  students  in  separate  apartments  or  buildings:  Provided, 
That  persons  of  different  sexes  of  the  same  proficiency  of  study  may  attend  the 
regular  college  lectures  together. 

Sec.  5222.  The  regents  shall  provide  a  ru!e  for  attendance  upon  the  agricultural 
college  and  civil  engineering  and  scientific  courses  by  persons  whose  employments 
are  such  as  to  allow  of  their  pursuit  of  study  only  a  portion  of  the  year. 

Sec.  5223.  The  board  of  regents  shall,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  each 
'  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  transmit  to  the  governor,  to  accompany  his  mes- 
sage, a  printed  report  of  all  their  doings  since  their  last  report,  giving  in  detail  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  money  and  furnishing  an  estimate  of  future  income 
and  expenses,  a  catalogue  of  professors,  officers,  and  students  for  the  year,  with 
such  other  information  and  recommendations  as  will  apprise  the  legislature  fully 
of  the  conditions  and  wants  of  the  university. 

Sec.  5224.  The  several  funds  for  the  support  of  the  imiversity  shall  be  consti- 
tuted and  designated  as  follows:  (1)  The  permanent  endowment  fund;  (2)  the 
temporary  university  fund;  (3)  the  university  cash  fund;  (4)  the  United  States 
'*  Morrill  fund ;  '*  (5)  the  United  States  expenment  station  fund.  The  permanent 
endowment  fund  shall  bo  kept  in  two  accounts:  In  the  first  account,  all  moneys 
derived  as  principal  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  to  the  State  by  the  United 
States  (to  establisn  and  endow  a  State  university)  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
AprU  19, 1864;  in  the  second  account,  all  moneys  derived  as  principal  from  the 
sales  of  lands  donated  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  to  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  by  an  act  or  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862.  All  moneys  acquired  bv  the  university  by  donation  or  bequest 
(including  money  derived  as  principal  from  the  sale  of  lands  or  other  property  so 
acquired) ,  where  no  particular  object  or  purpose  is  specified  by  the  donor  or 
devisor,  shall  belong  to  either  one  of  the  two  accounts  of  said  x)ermanent  funds, 
as  the  board  of  regents  may  determine  and  order.  Donations  or  bequests  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  university  (including  moneys  derived  as  principal  from  the 
sale  of  lands  or  other  property  so  acquired)  with  particular  objects  or  uses  speci- 
fied, and  the  interest  or  income  of  which  only  is  to  be  used,  shall  belong  to  either 
of  the  said  two  accounts  of  the  permanent  fund,  as  the  board  of  regents  may 
determine  and  order.  The  interest  and  income  of  donations  made  without  special 
objects  or  uses  specified  may  be  used  and  applied  by  the  board  of  regents  to  any 
needs  of  the  university.  The  interest  and  income  of  donations  made  with  partic- 
ular objects  and  uses  si)ecified  shall  be  applied  by  the  board  of  regents  to  such 
I)articular  objects  and  uses  only.  All  moneys  belonging  to  the  permanent  uni- 
versity fund  shall  be  invested  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  i>ermanent  school  fund  of  the  State,  in  the  same  kind  of  securi- 
ties and  by  the  same  officers  charged  with  that  duty  by  law.  The  permanent 
endowment  fund  shall  never  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  nor  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  The  temporary  university  fund  shall  consist  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  investments  of  the  permanent  fund;  of  the  rental  of  the  university 
and  agricultural  college  lands  leased,  and  the  interest  upon  deferred  payments  on 
sales  of  the  lands  aforesaid;  of  the  rentals  or  income  of  lands  or  other  property 
donated  without  particular  objects  or  uses  being  specified,  and  a  tax  of  1  mill  upon 
the  dollar  of  valuation  of  the  grand  assessment  roll  of  the  State,  which  tax  shall  be 
levied  in  the  year  1899  and  annually  thereafter.  All  moneys  accruing  to  this  fimd 
are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university,  including  buildings 
and  permanent  improvements,  and  the  same  may  be  applied  by  the  board  of 
regents  to  any  and  all  universitjr  needs  except  the  income  from  donations  made 
for  particular  purposes,  which  income  shall  be  used  and  applied  as  hereinbefore 
specified  only.  The  university  cash  fund  shall  consist  of  the  matriculation  and 
diploma  fees,  registration  fees,  laboratory  fees,  tuition  fees,  summer  "session*' 
or  school  fees,  and  all  other  moneys  or  fees  collected  from  students  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  board  of  regents  for  university  puri)oses.  To  this  fund  shall  belong 
also  all  moneys  received  from  sales  of  live  stock,  farm  products,  dairy  school 
products,  or  other  like  income  from  the  exi)eriment-station  farm.  The  moneys 
accruing  to  this  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  following  purposes  exclusively:  The 
matrictflation  and  diploma  fees,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  university 
libraries;  the  registration  and  summer  school  fees,  to  assist  the  maintenance  of 
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the  summer  school,  school  of  agriculture,  or  other  special  schools;  the  laboratory 
feeB,  for  laboratory  expenses  and  the  purchase  of  lal)oratory  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies; the  tuition  fees,  for  instrui'tion  in  and  expenses  of  the  ^'ariou8  collef^es  or 
schools  for  which  the  same  are  collected;  the  income  from  the  farm,  for  the  general 
expense  and  up  keep  of  the  farm,  its  stock  and  equipment,  farm  labor,  and  minor 
repairs  to  farm  property.  All  moneys  accruing  to  the  university  cash  fund  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  specific  uses  hereinl>efore  mentioned,  and  sliall  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  board  of  regents  accordingly:  Prox^ided, 
Thut  no  warrant  shall  be  issued  against  said  fund  unless  there  is  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  treasurer  sufficient  to  i)ay  the  same.  The  board  of  regents 
shall  cause  all  moneys  which  are  received  by  its  authority  at  the  university  from 
students  thereof  for  any  purpose  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  also  all  moneys 
received  at  the  university  by  the  authority  of  said  board  from  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, stock,  or  other  property,  to  be  paid  over  from  time  to  time  as  the  same  are 
received  to  the  State  treasurer,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  fund: 
Proridcd,  That  the  said  board  of  regents  may  retain  in  its  possession  until  the 
close  of  the  summer  school  in  each  year  a  sufficient  sum  out  of  said  moneys  to 
make  settlement  with  students  having  money  on  deposit  for  expenses  in  the 
various  laboratories,  to  make  equitable  adjustment  with  students  who,  having 
paid  tuition  or  other  fees  in  advance,  may  be  necessarily  called  away  from  the 
institution  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  to  provi(ie  against  other  like  contingen- 
cies. The  said  lx)ard  of  regents  may  require  its  secretary,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  to  perform  all  acts  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  university  cash  fund  and  the  moneys  Ixlouging  thereto.  The 
United  States  "  Morrill  fund  "  shall  consist  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  its  university  to  aid  instruction  and  to  furnish  the 
facilities  for  instruction  in  certain  branches  in  ac(*ordance  with  the  i)r()visions  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890.  The  said  fund  shall  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  by  tlie  act  or  acts  of  (Congress 
relating  thereto,  and  said  fund  is  hereby  appropriated  accordingly,  and  shall  at 
[all?  I  times  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  board  of  regents  for  the  pur|X)3e  sjieci- 
ned  by  act  of  Congress  only.  The  agricultural  exi)erinient  station  fund  shall  con-  > 
sist  of  all  moneys  which  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  State  treasurer  on 
and  after  July  1, 1899,  accruing  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1887, 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with 
the  colleges  established  in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
approved  July  2,  18G2,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto ; ''  also  all  moneys 
which  may  hereafter  be  received  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  Congress  sui>plemental 
to  said  agricultural  experiment  s&tion  act  and  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
said  experiment  station  fund  is  hereby  appropriated  to  l>e  applied  exclusively  to 
the  uses  and  objects  designated  by  the  said  act  or  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto, 
and  the  same  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  boartl  of  n^gents  for 
exx)enditure  for  said  uses  only.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all 
the  funds  of  the  university.  Disbursements  from  the  four  funds  last  named 
herein  shall  be  made  in  a<"c<)rdimce  with  the  i)rovisions  of  law  relating  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  university  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer  as  jjrovided  by 
law. 

Sec.  5226.  The  regents  shall  meet  at  least  twice  in  each  year  at  the  university 
building.  They  shall  receive  for  their  8er\ires  no  compensation,  but  they  may  be 
reimbursed  their  actual  expen.«es  incurre<l  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

Skc.  5227.  No  superstructural  work  ujwn  any  building  for  the  university  shall 
be  commenced  until  the  designs  and  plans  therefor  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
the  l>oard  of  regents  by  the  commissioners  for  public  buildings,  and  the  architect 
thereof  shall  be  re<iuired,  1x3 fore  allowing  any  such  sui)erstrncture  to  bo  erected, 
to  make  such  alterations  in  the  i)lans  and  sjiiecifications  as  may  be  directed  by  a 
majority  of  the  regents. 

Si:r.  5228.  The  regents  shall  have  power  to  enact  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  university;  to  elect  a  chancellor  and  the  prescribed  numl>er  of  professors  and 
tut<)rs,  and  a  steward;  to  prescril>e  the  duties  of  all  the  professors  and  officers, 
and  to  fix  the  compensation.  They  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  chanc^ellor, 
and  any  professor  or  tutor,  when  the  interests  of  the  university  shall  require  it, 

Se(7.  5229.  The  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  university  is  hereby  al>olished,  and 
the  State  treasurer  is  made  custodian  of  the  funds,  to  whom  the  present  treasurer 
of  the  university  shall  turn  over,  within  sixty  days,  all  moneys,  securities,  books, 
and  papers  i)ertaining  to  that  office. 

Sec.  5280.  Disbursements  from  the  university  fund  shall  be  made  by  the  S^ate 
treasurer  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  auditor,  who  shall  issue  warrants  up.m 
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certificates  issued  by  tbe  board  of  regents,  signed  by  the  secretary  and  jirosident. 
All  money  accruing  to  the  nniversity  fxmd  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  nse  of 
the  State  university. 

Sec.  6232.  All  male  students  now  attending  or  who  may  hereafter  attend  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  who  are  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  or  may  be  established  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  military  department  to  attend  upon  the  studies  or  other  exercises  of 
said  department,  shall  he  organized  under  the  form  of  the  battalion  into  a  body 
which  shall  be  known  and  styled  the  **  university  cadets." 

Sec.  5233.  The  officers  of  the  cadet  battalion  for  duty  at  and  while  in  attendance 
upon  the  university  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commandant  in  charge  of  the 
department,  by  detail  of  the  General  Government,  and  they  shall  be  directly 
responsible  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties  as  such  officers. 

Sec.  5234.  All  i)ersons  holding  appointments  under  the  commandant  of  the 
military  department  of  the  university  as  officers  of  the  cadet  battalion  at  the  time 
of  thoir  graduation  from  the  university,  between  and  including  the  ranks  of  second 
lieutenant  and  colonel,  shall  be  certified  with  their  proper  rank  to  the  governor 
of  the  State  by  the  military  officer  in  charge  and  the  chancellor  of  the  universitjr, 
and  thereupon  the  governor  is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  his  commission  m 
due  form  to  all  such  iMjrsons  so  certified  to  him.  All  persons  so  commissioned  by 
the  governor  shall  hold  their  commissions  as  retired  officers  of  the  univei-sity 
cadets,  liable  to  be  called  into  service  by  the  governor  in  case  of  invasion,  insur- 
rection, or  rebellion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  State  militia. 

Sec.  5235.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  State  shall  issue  such  arms,  munitions, 
accouterments,  tents,  and  equipments  for  the  temporary  or  permanent  use  of  the 
university  cadets  as  the  board  of  regents  may  require  and  the  governor  approve. 
All  property  so  issued  and  not  intended  merely  for  temporary  use,  or  for  con- 
sumption or  expenditure,  shall  be  receipted  for  to  the  adjutant-general  by  the 
chancellor  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  university,  and  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  return  upon  demand  of  the  adjutant-general  whenever  the  necessities  of  this 
State  require. 

Sec.  5236.  The  selection  of  officers  of  the  university  cadet  battalion  for  duty 
during  the  attendance  ujxwi  the  institution  shall  be  made  ujwn  a  basis  involving 
both  scholarship  and  capacity  and  fitness  for  command,  and  according  to  such 
rules  iwid  regulations  as  the  board  of  regents  may  prescril)e.  The  board  of  regents 
flhaU  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of 
this  act  consistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5237.  The  commandant  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  military  department  of 
the  university  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State, 
showing  the  number,  organization,  discipline,  and  equipment  of  the  university 
cadets. 

Sec.  5238.  Whereas  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  second 
session,  x>5^SJ*ed  an  act  commonly  known  as  the  *'  Hatch  bill,"  to  establish  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  (established  in  the  several 
States  under  the  pro^'isions  of  an  act  of  July  2,  lHf?2,  and  the  acts  supplementary 
thereto;  and  whereas  said  act  of  Congress  provides  among  other  things  that  it 
shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  f.tations  to  conduct  original 
researches  or  verify  exi)eriments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals;  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remt»dit*s  for  the  same;  the 
chemfcal  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  cotu- 
parative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  imder  a  varying  series  of 
crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the  analysis  of  soiln  and 
water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natui*al  or  artificial,  withexi)eri- 
ments  designed  to  test  their  comxmrative  effects  on  croj^s  of  different  kinds;  the 
adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digestibil- 
ity of  the  different  kinds  of  foods  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  economic 
questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  such  other  resean-hes 
or  exi)eriments  bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States 
as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisjible,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  resj>ective  States  or  Territories:  and  whereas  the  wiid  act 
of  Congress  declares  that  a  leading  object  of  the  establishmetit  of  the  said  ox]K*ri- 
ment  stations  isto  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  iw*o])lo  of  the  United 
States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  ccmntH'teil  with  agriculture, 
and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  exi>eriment  res]>ecting  the  jn  inciples 
and  applications  of  agricultural  science,  and  prescribes  meth<Mls  to  this  end,  and 
also  conditions  and  relations  which  are  to  l>e  maintained  l)etween  the  United 
States  and  the  institutions  of  learning  established  in  the  several  States,  and  which 
are  organized  under  the  land-grant  of  1802;  and  provides  further  that  the  grants 
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of  money  authorized  by  the  said  act  are  made  subject  to  the  legislative  assent  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  purposes  of  said  graiits;  and  whereas  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  has  established  and  maintained 
a  college  or  department  of  agriculture,  known  and  designated  as  the  **  industrial 
college,"  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  land  grant  of  1862;  and  whereas 
the  act  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  appropriates  to  this  State  the  sum  of  $15,000 
-per  annum  for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  conditions  therein  set  forth,  the  same 
to  be  i^aid  to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  by  the  governing  board 
of  said  college  to  receive  the  same;  and  whereas  the  governor  of  this  State  has 
presented  to  the  legislature  his  special  message,  with  recommendations  relating 
to  the  subject-matter  hereof:  Therefore, 

Skc.  5239.  That  full  and  complete  acceptance,  ratification,  and  assent  is  hereby 
made  and  ^vcn  by  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  all  of  the  provisions,  terms,  grants, 
and  conditions  and  purposes  of  the  grant  made  and  prescribed  by  the  said  act  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish  agricultural  experijuent  stations  in 
the  several  States. 

Sec.  5240.  Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  approved 
August  30, 1890,  there  is  appropriated  to  this  State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  and  the 
more  complete  endowment  ana  supi)ort  of  the  educational  institution  therein  de- 
scribed, the  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  $16,000  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1891,  and  so  on  imtil  the  sum  of  $25,000  is  reached,  at  which  last- 
named  amount  said  Congressional  appropriation  is  thereafter  to  remain  fixed 
annually;  and  whereas  it  is  provided  by  said  act  of  Congress  that  the  money  thereby 
appropriated  shall  be  applied  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  which  now  are  or  may  bo  hereafter  established  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862  (wherein  no  distinction  on 
account  of  race  or  color  is  made  in  the  admission  of  students) ,  and  that  said 
money  shall  **  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
English  lan^age,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural, 
and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  apnlications  in  the  indus- 
tries of  life  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction;"  and  whereas  it  is  provided 
by  said  act  of  Congress  that  **  no  portion  of  said  moneys  shall  be  applied,  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preserva- 
tion, or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings,"  and  that  if  said  moneys  be  dimin- 
ished or  lost  they  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  they  belong, 
and  that  the  grants  of  money  authorized  by  said  act  of  Congress  are  made  subject 
to  the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  States  a«d  Territories  to  the  purx)ose  of 
said  grants  (or  upon  the  assent  of  the  governor  thereof  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature) ;  and  whereas  it  is  provided  by  said  act  of  Congress  that  the  moneys 
thereby  appropriated  shall  bo  paid  from  time  to  time  to  the  State  or  Territorial 
treasurer  or  other  oflloer  who  may  be  designated  by  law  to  receive  the  same,  who 
shall,  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  described  in  said  act,  immedi- 
ately pay  the  same  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  educational  institution  entitled  to 
receive  the  same,  and  whereas  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
(now  designated  by  law  as  the  industrial  college)  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
is  the  college  now  existing  in  this  State  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1862,  and  thereby  entitled  to  receive  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  said  act  of  Congress  of  August  30, 1890;  and  whereas  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  has  received  the  sum  of  $15,000,  the  first  installment  of  money 
appropriated  under  the  said  act  of  Congress  last  named,  in  pursuance  of  the  assent 
of  the  governor:    Therefore, 

Sec.  5241.  That  full  and  complete  acceptance,  ratification,  and  assent  is  hereby 
made  and  given  by  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  all  and  every  one  of  the  grants,  pur- 
poses, terms,  and  conditions  set  forth  in  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approved  August  30,  1890. 

Sec.  5242.  That  all  moneys  that  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  received  by  the 
State  treasurer  or  other  State  oflicer,  in  pursuance  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act 
of  Congress,  are  hereby  specifically  appropriated  and  set  apart  solely  for  the  more 
complete  endowment,  supiK)rt,  and  maintenance  of  the  college  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the^mecbanic  arts  now  existing  in  this  State  under  the  provisions 
or  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1802,  and  designated  by  law  as  the  indus- 
trial college  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  all  of  said  moneys  shall  be  imme- 
diately paid  over  by  said  treasurer  to  the  authorities  of  said  college,  hereinafter 
designated,  without  further  warrant  or  authority  than  is  contained  herein. 

Sec.  5243.  That  for  all  intents  and  purposes  of  this  act  and  of  the  said  act  of 
Congress,  and  to  carry  the  latter -into  full  effect  in  this  State,  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  shall  be  '*  the  trustees  of  the  college,"  described  in 
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the  said  act  of  Congress  approved  Angnst  30, 1800,  and  referred  to  in  the  title  of 
this  act,  and  such  fiscal  officer  as  the  said  board  of  regents  may  name  and  desig- 
nate and  appoint  to  receive  and  disburse  said  moneys  under  their  orders  shall,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  of  this  act  and  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  last  mentioned, 
be  the  **  treasurer  "  of  the  said  college,  and  to  this  officer  the  State  treasurer  shall 
immediately  pay  over,  upon  the  order  of  the  said  board  of  regents,  all  moneys 
which  are  now  m  his  hands,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  received  by  virtue  of  the 
said  act  of  Congress  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  college.  The  said  board  of 
regents  are  hereby  authorized  and  emjwwered  to  make  such  orders  and  regulations 
for  the  security,  control,  management,  and  disburpement  of  the  said  moneys  as  to 
them  shall  seem  wise  and  proper  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  college. 

Sec.  5244.  That  all  moneys  that  may  be  received  by  the  State  treasurer,  or  other 
State  officer,  in  pursuance  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approved  August  30, 1890,  shall  be  immediately  upon  the  receipt  thereof 
paid  over  by  said  treasurer,  or  other  officer,  to  the  officer  authoidzed  to  receive  the 
same  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  without  further 
warrant  or  authority  than  is  herein  contained,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State. 

Sec.  21.  That  for  the  furtherance  and  promotion  of  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests  of  this  State  two  exi)eriment  stations  shall  be  established,  one 
at  or  near  Culberison,  Hitchcock  County,  and  one  at  or  near  Ogalalla,  Keith 
County,  which  stations  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture. 

[The  other  sections  of  this  act  relate  to  the  organization  and  object  of  these 
stations.] 

Sec.  720.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  shall  give 
bond,  with  penalties,  for  $10,000. 

Sec.  4955.  The  State  university  and  State  agricultural  college  shall  be  united 
as  one  educational  institution,  and  shall  be  located  upon  a  reservation  selected  by 
said  commissioners  in  said  **  Lincoln,"  and  the  necessary  buildings  shall  be  erected 
thereon  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  secured  by  the  sale  of  lands  donated  to  the  State 
for  that  purpose  or  f rpm  other  sources. 


NEVADA. 

Constitution,  Article  XI:  Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  university,  which  shall  embrace  departments  for  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents,  whose  duties 
shall  be  prdscribed  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  establish  normal  schools  and  such 
different  grades  of  schools,  from  the  primary  department  to  the  university,  as  in 
their  discretion  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  all  professors  in  said  university  or 
teachers  in  said  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  shall  be  required  to  take  and  subscribe 
to  the  oath  prescribed  by  this  constitution.  No  professor  or  teacher  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  law  framed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  i)ortion  of  the  public  moneys  set 
apart  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  special  tax,  which  shall  not  exceeds  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  other  means 
provided  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  university  and  common  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion shall  for  the  first  four  years  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied constitute  a  board  of  regents  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  funds  of  the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.  But  the  legislature  shall  at  its  regular  session  next  preceding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  of  said  board  of  regents  provide  for  the  election  of  a  new 
board  of  regents  and  define  their  duties. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  regents  shall,  from  the  interest  accruing  from  the  first 
funds  which  come  under  their  control,  immediately  organize  and  maintain  the  said 
mining  department  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  most  effective  and  useful,  pro- 
vided, that  all  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  donated  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  2, 1862,  for  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  including  military  tactics  shall  be  invested  by  the  said  board  of  regents 
in  a  separate  fund,  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  first-named 
departments  to  the  university,  as  set  forth  in  section  4  above;  and  the  legislature 
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shall  provide  that  if  through  neglect  or  any  other  contingency  any  portion  of  the 
fmid  8o  set  apart  shall  be  lost  or  misappropriated.  the8tat<i  of  Nevada  shall  replace 
said  amount  so  lost  or  misappropriated  in  said  fund,  so  that  the  principal  of  said 
fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished. 

Bec.  9.  No  sectarian  instructi(m  shall  be  imparted  or  tolerated  in  any  school  or 
xmiversity  that  may  be  established  under  this  constitution. 

Sfx'.  10.  No  public  funds  of  any  k\nd  or  character  whatever — State,  conut>',  or 
municii)al — shall  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes. 

[The  fijllowin^mattter  ia  taken  from  The  Oompilfxl  Laws  ot  Nevada,  in  force  from  IWl  to  19<*\ 
inclusive,  ("ompiled  and  Annotated  by  Henry  C.  Cnttinjc,  of  the  Nevada  Bar.  Carson  City,  Kev., 
Andrew  Mante,  Superintendent  of  Stiite  Pi'mting,  lyOO.J 

Sec.  1389.  No  member  of  said  l)oard  [of  regents  of  the  State  university]  shall 
be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  as  principal,  copartner,  agent,  or  otherwise  in 
any  contract  or  expenditure  created  by  the  board  or  m  the  profits  or  results  thereof. 
Any  iM»rson  \'iolating  the  pro\'isions  of  this  section  shall  Ije  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
dt'meimor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
Sl.OOO,  to  which  may  he  added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  jwriod  not 
exccedirg  six  months. 

Sp:('.  1390.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  State  university  of  Nevada  a  pchcK^l 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  in  which  shall  l)e  taught  all  the  l»ranches  of  instruc- 
tion which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  together  with  the  - 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school  law,  botany,  psychology-,  and  geology. 
There  shall  also  Ihj  tauglit  in  said  imiversity  chemistry,  assapng,  mineralogy,  sur- 
veying, and  geology,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  theor>'  and  practice  of  mining, 
agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  There  shall  be  taught  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  said  university  t>i)e writing,  shorthand,  telegraphy.  lx>okKeeping, 
and  commercial  law,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

Sec.  1391.  The  governor,  the.  secretary  of  states  and  the  8ux)erin  ten  dent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  shall  ccmstitute  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  until 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1889,  and  until  their  successors  are  elwted  and  qualified. 
There  shall  be  elect(»d  at  the  next  general  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
State  officers  are  elected,  three  qualified  el^^ctors,  who  shall  ctmstitut<}  the  l)oard 
of  regents  of  tlie  State  university.  The  term  of  office  of  two  of  the  regt  nts  so 
elected  shall  be  four  years  from  the  1st  day  of  JaTmary,  1889,  and  until  their  suc- 
cesMors  are  elected  and  qualified.  The  term  of  (>flice  of  one  of  the  regents  so  elected 
shall  bo  two  years  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  is^j,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  elected  and  qualifiod,  and  thereafter  at  each  general  ekn-tion  preceding 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  oilice  of  any  member  of  the  l»oard  of  regents  a  suc- 
cessor shall  l)e  elected  in  the  sjuue  manner  as  other  State  officers  are  elected.  The 
per8<ni8  elected  as  reg<^nts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  Ix^fore  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  their  office  sliall  take  and  subscribe  to  the  official  oath  and  file  the 
same  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  said  lx)ard  of 
regents  after  the  same  shall  have  been  filled  by  el  taction,  as  henin  provided,  the 
governor  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment  until  the  next  general  election,  when 
Much  vacancy  shall  l)e  filled  by  electicm  as  herein  ]»rovided. 

Skc.  1392.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  lM)ard  of  regents  are  as  follows:  (1)  To 
prescrilx)  rules  for  their  own  government  and  f(ir  tlie  government  of  the  univer- 
sity; (2)  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  reports  of  officers  and  teuclu  rs  of  the  universit>^; 
(3)  t)  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  the  time  aiid  standard  of  graduati<m,  and  the 
commencement  and  duration  of  the  terms,  and  tlie  length  of  the  vac^itions  of  the 
university:  (4)  to  prescribe  the  text--books  aitd  provi<lo  apparatus  and  furniture 
for  the  use  of  pupils:  (5)  to  appoint  a  president  of  the  university,  who  shjill  have  a 
dip^)ma  from  some  recognized  college  of  learning  of  goo<l  standing  or  some  State  nor- 
mal school,  who  lias  had  at  least  five  years  of  practical  experience  as  an  instructor, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  motlern  metho<ls  of  im})arting  instruction  geiu^rally 
api)roved  in  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  indorsed  as  to  moral  character 
and  <}ualifications  as  an  instruct  )r  by  the  president  and  fa<!nlty  of  three  institu- 
tions <»f  learning  authorize<l  by  law  to  conlcr  degrees:  (0)  to  j)r»'S<'rilx*  the  duties 
of  th*»  president  and  fix  his  sahiry  and  the  s^laricNS  of  all  other  teadiers  in  the  uni- 
versity: (7)  to  require  the  president,  under  their  direction,  to  e.^raldish  and  main- 
tain training  or  motlel  schools  and  require  the  pupils  (»f  the  university  to  teach  and 
instruct  classes  therein;  (8)  to  control  the  expeiiditures  of  all  moneys  appropri- 
at<^d  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  university  and  all  moneys  received 
from  any  source  whatsoever;  (9)  to  keep  oi>en  to  ])ublic  inspe<*tion  an  account  of 
rec-eipts  and  expenditures:  (10)  to  annually  rejiort  to  the  governor  a  statement  of 
all  their  transactions  and  all  other  matters  i>ertaining  to  the  university;  (11)  to 
transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  president's  annual  rei>ort;  (12)  \o  revoke 
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.  any  diploma  by  them  granted  on  receiving  satialJactory  evidence  that  the  holder 
thereof  is  addicted  to  dmnkenness,  is  guilty  of  gross  immorality,  or  is  reputably 
dishonest  in  his  or  her  dealings,  provided  that  snch  person  shall  have  at  least 
thirty  days'  previons  notice  of  snch  contemplated  action  and  shall,  if  he  or  she 
asks  it,  be  heard  in  his  or  her  own  defense. 

Sec.  1393.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  chairman,  who 
shall  receive  no  compensation  therefor,  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  except  necessary  expenses  in 
at&nding  mteetings  of  the  board.  The  board  of  regent*  may  employ  a  clerk  of 
said  board,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $25  per  month  and  who  shall  keep  a  fnll 
record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  board  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  said  clerk  shall  not  be  a  teacher  in  said  university. 

8ec.  1394.  The  board  must  hold  four  regular  meetings  in  each  year  and  may 
hold  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Sec.  1395.  The  president  of  the  university  must  make  a  detailed  annual  rejoort 
to  the  board  of  regents,  with  a  catalogue  of  pupils  and  such  other  particulars  as 
the  board  may  require  or  he  may  think  useftil. 

Sec.  1396.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  university  the 
board  of  regents  shall  issue  to  those  who  worthily  complete  the  full  course  of 
study  in  the  school  of  mines,  or  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  or  in  the  school  of 
liberal  arts,  or  in  any  ecjuivalent  course  that  may  hereafter  be  prescribed,  a  diploma 
of  graduation,  conferring  the  proper  academic  degree,  from  the  Nevada  State  Uni- 
Tersity;  and  no  diploma  bearing  the  distinctive  title  *'  Nevada  State  University  " 
shall  l>e  issued  to  anyone  who  has  not  completed  the  full  course  of  study  as  above 
set  forth.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  university  the  board 
of  regents  shall  issue  to  those  who  worthily  complete  the  full  four  years'  course  of 
study  prescribed  in  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School,  a  department  of  the  State 
university,  a  diploma  of  graduation,  and  said  diploma  shall  bear  the  heading  *  •  The 
Nevada  State  Normal  School,"  and  to  all  persons  receiving  this  diploma  the  State 
board  of  education  shall  issue  a  State  high  school  certificate  of  the  first  grade, 
good  for  five  years.  To  the  holders  of  the  above  State  high  school  certificates  of 
the  first  grade  the  State  board  of  education  shall  grant  a  life  diploma  when 
said  graduates  of  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  shall  have  completed  at  least 
five  years  of  successful  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Nevada  or  of  any  other 
State.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  imiversity,  the  board  of 
regents  shall  issue  to  those  who  worthily  complete  the.  three  years'  course  of  study 
prescribed  in  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  a  grammar  grade  diploma  of  gradu- 
ation, and  said  diploma  shall  bear  the  heading  *' Nevada  State  Normal  School, 
Qrammar  Grade  Diploma,"  and  to  all  persons  receiving  this  grammar  grade 
diploma  the  State  board  of  education  shall  grant  a  grammar  grade  State  certifi- 
cate, good  for  five  years.  The  Ixxaixl  of  regents  may  require  said  normal  school 
graduates,  before  granting  the  diploma  herein  provided  for,  to  sign  the  following 
obligation:  *'  I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  president  of  the  imiversity  by  letter 
at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  graduation  and  once  a  year  there- 
after so  long  as  1  continue  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  when  I  shall  leave 
the  profession  I  will  report  the  fact  to  him,  with  the  c^use  therefor.  A  failure  to 
make  such  reports  may  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  my 
diploma."  And ^  further^  it  is  hereby  expressly  provided^  That  the  graduates  of 
the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  for  the  year  1895  shall  receive  their  diplomas  and 
State  certificates  according  to  the  act  of  March  19, 1891,  hereby  amended.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  university  the  board  of  regents  shall 
issue  to  those  who  worthily  complete  the  full  course  of  study  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  university  not  equivalent  to  a  regular  univei-sity  course  a  diploma  of 
graduation,  but  said  diploma  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  department  from  which 
it  is  issued,  and  in  no  case  to  l)ear  the  heading  of  the  regular  university  diploma. 

Sec.  1397.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  university  to  instruct  in 
the  university,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents,  to  manage  all 
affairs  connected  with  the  institution,  to  employ  assistant  teachers  and  servants, 
purchase  supplies,  and  make  monthly  statements  to  the  board  of  regents  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures,  supported  by  vouchers. 

Sec.  1398.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the  admission  of  pupils  on  account 
of  sex,  race,  or  color;  but  no  person  shall  be  admitted  who  is  not  of  good  moral 
character,  and  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  15  years  and  passed  such  an 
examination  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  regents;  and  no  i)er3on  under 
said  age  shall  hereafter  be  taught  in  said  institution. 

Sec.  1399.  Tuition  shall  he  free. 

Sec;  1400.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  must  visit  the  univer- 
sity at  least  every  three  months,  inquire  into  its  condition  and  management,  and 
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rei)ort  to  the  board  of  regents  quarter-yearly  the  condition  of  the  institution,  with 
such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  1401.  All  exx)enses  incurred,  of  every  name  and  nature,  involving  the  pay- 
ment of  money  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university, 
shall  be  passed  upon  bv  the  board  of  examiners  as  other  accounts  ag^ainst  the 
State,  ana  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  university. 

Sec.  1402.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  State  university,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties  as  fixed  by  law,  to  cause  to  be  analyzed  by  an  assistant, 
teacher,  or  teachers  employed  at  the  State  university  any  ores,  mineral,  soil,  or 
water  taken  from  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  sent  by  any 
citizen  of  said  State  for  that  purpose.  Any  citizen  of  the  State  may  send  any 
such  substance  and  have  the  same  analyzed  free  of  charge  and  the  result  of  the 
same  returned  to  him  by  mail  with  as  near  as  x>ossible  an  ex^jlanation  of  their 
uses  and  value  in  market,  and  there  shall  be  kept  at  the  State  university  a  book  of 
record,  open  for  insi)ection,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  made  by  the  regents,  of 
all  mineral,  ores,  or  other  matters  so  sent,  with  the  history  of  such  mineral  or 
other  matters,  stating  the  name  of  the  person  or  i)er8ons  from  whom  received,  the 
district  ancl  county  from  which  it  came,  and  all  other  matters  that  may  be  bene- 
ficial touching  the  same.  A  duplicate  of  the  sample  analyzed,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, shall  be  kept  at  the  university,  proi)erly  labeled,  so  as  to  corresj^nd  to  the 
record,  and  properly  preserved. '^— ••••—'  ••••  * 

Sec.  1403.  If  the  same  kind  of  matter  for  analysis  is  sent  from  the  same  place, 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  same,  but  a  duplicate  of  the  analysis  shall 
be  sent  by  mail  to  the  person  desiring  the  same. 

Sec.  1404.  Samples  for  analysis  shall  be  analvzed  in  the  order  received. 

Sec.  1405.  Sample  assays  for  gold  or  silver  shall  be  made,  and  when  the  value 
per  ton  exceeds  $5  in  gold  the  returns  shall  state  the  fact  thus,  **  Test  for  gold." 
And  when  the  value  per  ton  exceeds  $5  in  silver  the  returns  shall  state  the  fact 
thus,  **Test  for  silver.'*  •••-•.•.'••        .         . 

Sec.  1406.  There  is  hereby  created  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  honorary  board 
of  visitors  of  the  Nevada  State  University.  Said  boand  shall  consist  of  15  mem- 
bers. The  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  and  the 
chairman  of  said  board.  In  the  absence  of  said  chief  justice  the  members  of  the 
board  may  elect  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  temporary  chairman.  The  term  of 
office  of  the  members  of  said  board  shall  be  two  years  from  the  date  of  their 
appointment  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Sec.  1407.  The  governor  shall  appoint  and  conmiission,  within  forty  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  from  each  county  one  suitable  and  discreet  person  who 
is  interested  in  higher  education  and  who  is  an  actual  resident  of  said  county  as 
a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec.  1408.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  visitors  to  meet  annually  at  the 
seat  of  the  Nevada  State  University  during  conmiencement  week,  and  inspect  the 
grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  said  university,  and  also  inquire  mto  the 
actual  state  of  the  discipline,  instruction,  police  administration,  and  other  affairs 
or  concerns  of  the  university.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
governor  within  thirty  days  after  each  annual  meeting,  for  the  information  of  the 
people  of  the  State  andoflhe  next  succeeding  legislature  of  the  State,  their  action 
as  such  visitors,  with  their  views  and  recommendations  concerning  the  university, 
such  as  they  shall  deem  wise  and  just  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  university. 

Sec.  1409.  The  president  of  the  imiversity  shall  cause  at  least  thirty  days'  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  honorary  board  of  visitors  of  \he  time  and 
place  of  their  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  1410.  No  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the  members  of  said  board  of  vis- 
itors for  their  services  or  for  their  traveling  expenses,  but  the  board  of  regents 
shall  pay  out  of  the  university  contingent  fund  their  exi>enses  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing while  at  the  university. 

Sec.  1411.  The  agricultural  experiment  station,  organized  and  established  by 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  at  and  in  connection  with  said  State 
university,  is  hereby  recognized  and  shall  be  continued  as  a  part  of  said  State 
institution,  and  shall  l)e  conducted  by  a  **  board  of  control "  hereinafter  provided 
for,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  and  to  promote  scientific 
investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of  agri- 
cultural science,  said  State  university  having  been  established  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862. 

Sec.  1412.  The  board  of  control  of  said  agricultural  exx)eriment  station  shall 
consist  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university,  and  they  shall  organize  said 
board  and  choose  its  officers. 
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Sec.  1413.  Tha  board  of  control  of  said  agricultural  experiment  station  shall,  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  observe  and  carry  out  the  requirements  of  **  an  act  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established 
in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of 
the  acts  supplementary  thereto,"  approved  by  the  President  March  2, 1887.  The 
said  board  of  control  shall  have  charge  of  the  receipts,  safe-keeping,  and  expendi- 
ture of  all  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  said  agri- 
cultural experiment  station;  they  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  all  necessary  exx)enses 
incurred  by  them  severally  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  but  shall 
receive  no  salary  or  compensation  for  their  services. 

Sec.  1414.  Said  board  of  control  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  governor,  and  1,200  copies  thereof  shall  be  printed  at  the  State  print- 
ing office  for  general  distribution  by  said  board.  The  governor  shall  transmit  all 
said  annual  reports  to  the  legislature. 

Sec.  1415.  The  legislature  of  Nevada  hereby  gratefully  assents  to  the  purposes 
of  all  grants  of  money  made  heretofore  and  all  which  may  hereafter  be  made  to 
the  State  of  Nevada  by  Congress,  under  the  act  of  Congress  the  title  of  which  is 
recite<l  in  section  1413  above,  and  agrees  that  the  same  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  named  in  said  act  of  Congress  or  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto. 

Sec.  1416.  The  State  university  of  this  State  was,  and  now  is,  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  also 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862. 

Sec.  1417.  The  board  of  regents  of  said  State  university  and  agricultural,  mining, 
and  mechanical  college  are  the  proi)er  trustees  of  same  to  receive  and  disburse  all 
appropriations  made  to  this  State  under  the  provisions  of  **  an  act  to  apply  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  established 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,"  approved 
August  30, 1890,  and  all  appropriations  hereafter  to  be  made  under  said  act. 

Sec.  1418.  Said  board  of  regents  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
in  connection  with  its  annual  report  to  the  governor,  of  other  State  university  mat- 
ters, including  the  amounts  received  and  disbursed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.    The  governor  shall  transmit  all  said  annual  reports  to  the  legislature. 

Sec.  1419.  The  legislature  of  Nevada  hereby  gratefully  assents  to  the  purposes 
of  all  grants  of  money  made  heretofore  and  all  which  may  hereafter  be  made  to 
the  State  of  Nevada  by  Congress,  under  the  act  of  Congress  the  title  of  which 
is  recited  in  section  2  of  this  act  (section  1417  above),  and  agrees  that  the  same 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  named  in  said  act  of  Congress  or  acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplemental  thereto. 

Statutes,  1901,  Chapter  XLI:  Section  1.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  uni- 
versity are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  contract  and  equip  a  suitable  building 
upon  the  State  land  at  Reno,  to  be  known  as  a  chemical  and  physical  laboratory 
and  used  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  research  in  chemistry  and  physics. 

Sec.  2.  The  building  shall  be  of  brick  and  stone  and  shall  not  exceed  in  cost  tno 
sum  of  $12,000. 

Sec.  3.  Twelve  thopsand  dollars  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  said  building,  and  in  no  case  shall  a  contract  be  entered  into 
which  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $12,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  said 
building. 

Sec.  4.  The  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  taken  from  the  State  school  fund, 
and  in  its  place  shall  be  deposited  twelve  bonds  of  the  State  of  Nevada  of  $1,000 
each,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  i>er  annum.  Said  bonds  shall  run  for 
twenty  years,  but  shall  be  redeemable  by  the  State  at  its  pleasure  after  two  years. 
Said  bonds  shall  be  signed  by  the  governor  and  State  comptroller,  countersigned 
by  the  State  treasurer,  and  authenticated  with  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  and  each 
bond  shall  state  in  substance  that  the  State  of  Nevada  owes  its  State  school  fund 
$1 ,000,  the  interest  on  which  sum ,  at  4  per  cent  i>er  annum ,  the  State  of  Nevada  agrees 
to  pay  during  the  life  of  said  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 
Said  bonds  may  be  lithographed,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  and  deposited  with 
the  State  treasurer.  The  interest  on  said  bonds  shall  be  paid  semiannually,  on  the 
1st  day  of  January  and  the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year,  on  the  written  order  of 
the  State  board  of  education  to  the  State  comptroller,  directing  him  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  amount  of  such  semiannual  interest  on  the  contingent  university 
fund.  All  sums  derived  from  the  interest  on  said  bonds  shall  be  paid  into  the  gen- 
eral school  fund  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  th^ 
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re^nilar  and  promi>t  payment  of  which  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  is  hereby 
l>UHl^ed. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jan  nary  1,1 90  Land  annnally  thereafter,  such 
an  annual  tax  shall  l)e  levied  and  inolndtni  in  and  bo  a  part  of  the  annual  tax  levy 
for  the  contingent  university  fund,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  cent  on  each  $100, 
uti  niay  be  necessary  to  pay  the  annual  intt»ret<bon  said  bonds  and  create  a  sinking 
fund  for  their  redemption  and  pajTuent  at  maturity,  which  tax,  when  collected, 
sh  ill  be  held  in  saidcontingent  university  fund  and  applied  only  to  the  i)ayment  of 
said  interest  and  bonds,  as  required  by  this  act.     (Approved  Mar.  12,  1901.) 

Ibid.,  1901,  Chapter  XLIX:  Appropriates  for  the  support  of  the  State  University 
$:iG,()iM),  x>ayable  as  follows:  From  the  contingent  university  fund  $26,000,  and  from 
the  interest  account,  90,000-acre  grant  [act  Cong.,  Julv  2,  1862] ,  $10,000. 

Ibid.,  1901,  Chapter  XLV:  Section  1.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity are  hereby  directed  to  construct  and  equip  a  suitable  building  upon  the 
State  land  at  Reno,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  students  who  may  be  sick  and  in 
need  of  special  care. 

Sw.  2.  The  building  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  students,  and  its  e<]uipments 
shall  not  exceed  in  cost  the  sum  of  $8,500.  [The  act  then  provides  for  hve  bonds 
of  $700  to  be  8ul>8tituted  for  money  taken  from  the  State  school  fund  under  the 
conditions  of  the  fourth  section  of  Chapter  XLI  above. J 

IWd. ,  1901 ,  Chapter  LXX:  Sfx'tion  1 .  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for 
the  puri)08e  of  keeping  the  State  on  a  cash  ba.'4s  without  resorting  to  an  onerous 
rate  of  taxation,  the  sum  of  $47,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  b(»rrowed  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  general  fund  of  the  State  from  the  State  school  fund  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  government,  and  the  sum  of  $20,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  borrowed  for 
the  purjiose  of  providing  funds  for  the  sup]K)rt  and  maintenance  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, without  resorting  to  an  onerous  rat«  of  taxation,  from  the  State  University 
fund  and  the  university  fund,  90,000-acre  grant,  for  the  use  and  l>enefit  of  the  con- 
tingent university  fund  and  interest  account,  90.000-acre  grant,  at  such  times  and 
in  such  amounts  as  may  bo  necessary  to  meet  the  retiuirements  of  the  State 
University. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Constitution,  article  82:  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  through  a 
community  being  essential  to  tlu*  i)rf\sprvation  of  a  free  government,  and  spreading 
the  o])])ort unities  and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  being  highly  conducive  to  promote  this  end,  it  shall  l?e  the  duty  of  the 
legislators  and  magistrates  in  all  future  perio<ls  of  this  government  to  cherish  the 
intcrt'st  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools;  to 
encourage  i)rivateand  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  natural 
history  of  tho  country;  to  comitenance  and  iufulcate  tlie  princiidos  of  humanity 
and  general  benevolenc;%  public  and  private  cluirity,  industry  and  economy,  hon- 
e-ty  and  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous 
sentiments  among  the  ptM^ple:  Prvvifhd,  ncvtrthrjiss.  That  no  m)ney  raised  by 
tiixation  shall  ever  be*  granted  or  applied  for  the  use  of  the  schools  or  institutions 
of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination.     [This  proviso  was  added  in  1S77.J 

Laws,  1S03,  chapter  2732:  Si'.CTioN  1.  The  State  of  New  Hanii)shire  hereby 
accepts  the  grant  made  t;)  it  by  Congress,  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  act 
donating  i)ublic  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  wliicli  niav  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agncultiire  and  the  mechanic  arts,  a])pr(>ved  July  2, 1^62, 
and  the  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  give  due  notice  thereof 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  other  ijropcr  officer  of  the  Go/erninL'ut  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  receive  by  himself, 
or  his  order,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  otli^n*  officer  authori/x'd  to 
issue  the  same,  all  the  land  scrip  to  which  this  State  may  be  entitled  by  the  pro- 
visic^ns  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Congn^ss. 

Skc.  y.  Tlio  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  take  charge  of  the  scrip  received  by  this  State,  and  to  sell  and  transfer  the 
same  on  terms  to  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  council:  Providid,  That  no 
scri])  shall  be  transferred  and  delivered  to  any  ])urchaser  thereof  until  the  same 
shall  have  been  fully  paid  for,  and  said  commissioner  shall  pay  the  moneys  so 
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received  to  "Qie  treasurer  of  the  State.  Said  commissioner  shall  give  a  bond  with 
sTttficient  snretit?s.  in  tlie  x>enal  sum  of  $:i5,(K)0.  to  ba  ayprcyved  b^'  the  governor 
and  conncil,  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall 
render  full  and  accurate  returns  to  them  at  the  end  of  ^very  six  months,  or  oftener, 
if  reijuired  to  do  so  by  them,  of  his  proceedings  under  this  act.  The  compensation 
<tf  paid  commissioner  shall  be  fixed  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  governor 
is  herebn^'  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  treasury  for  the  same,  and  for 
all  other  necessary  expenses  arijying  out  of  the  management  and  sale  of  said  scrip. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  hold  all  the  moneys  receive<l  for  the  sale  of  said  scrip 
and  shall  invest  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section 
of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Congress.  The  money  so  invested  shall  constitute 
a  separate  and  peri>etual  fund,  to  l>e  entitled  "The  fund  for  the  promotion  of  e<5u- 
eaticm  in  ai:rricultiire  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  which  shall  l)e  appropriated  and 
the  interest  used  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe,  and  in  accord- 
ance vnth  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  and  with  which  a  special  office  and  bank 
ac'count  shall  be  kept,  so  that  the  moneys  shall  not  l>e  intermingled  with  ordin- 
ary funds  of  the  State;  and  of  the  state  and  condition  of  said  fund  the  treasurer 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor,  with  the  ad\ice  and  consent  of  the  council,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  apx)oint  a  committee  consisting  of  10  persons,  one 
from  each  county,  who  from  their  iwofession  and  pursuits  may,  in  their  judg- 
ment, be  best  qualified  for  the  duty,  who  «hall,  after  the  fullest  inquiry  and  con- 
sultation, prexmre  a  scheme  for  the  establij^hment  of  a  college  for  education  in 
agriculture  and  tiie  mecbanie  arts  and  make  a  printed  report  thereon  to  the  legis- 
lature at  its  next  June  session.  The  compensation  of  said  committee  for  their  labc^- 
and  expenses  shall  be  determined  Iry  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  governor 
is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  treasury  for  the  same  on  receiv- 
ing their  report.     (Approved  July  9, 1868.) 

Laws,  1866,  chapter  4210:  Section  1.  A  college  is  hereby  establi^^ihcd,  incorpo- 
rated, and  made  a  body  politic  and  corj^^^te,  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire 
-College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte,  whose  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  conformity  to  an  act  of  Congress  *  *  *  approved  July  2, 
1S&2,  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  prosecute,  and  defend  to  final  judg- 
ment and  execution,  and  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  sa^  be 
.  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  incident  to  corporations  of  a  similar  nature. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees  are  authorized  and  empowerefl  to  locate  and  establish  the 
college  incorporated  by  this  act  at  Hanover,  in  this  State,  in  connection  with 
Dartmouth  College,  and  with  that  corporation  to  make  all  necessary  contracts  in 
relation  to  the  terms  of  eonnecti<m  therewith,  subject  to  be  terminated  irpon  a 
notice  of  one  year  given  at  any  time  after  fourteen  years.  *  *  *  The  said 
trustees  are  also  authorized  and  direc^ted  to  furnish,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
free  tuition  to  indigent  students  of  the  college,  and  to  make  pro^'i8ion  for  the 
delivery  of  free  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  State  upon  subjects  pertaining  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

-Sec.  7.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  issued  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  by  the  United  States,  in  purnuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  herein- 
before mentioned,  shall  be  invested  in  registered  bonds  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  or  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  State  treas- 
urer, who  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  same,  and  pay  over  the  income  thereof,  as 
it  may  accrue,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts.     (Approved  July  7,  1866.) 

Laws.  1887,  chapter  125:  The  sum  of  $^,000  is  herel)y  appropriated  annually  to 
the  New  Hamx)8hire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  be  annually 
exi)ended  in  providing  free  tuition  for  all  students  in  said  college  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  State  and  in  pacing  the  general  expenses  of  the  college  in  suc-h  man- 
ner as  the  trustees  may  direct;  the  said  sum  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  in 
semiannual  payments  from  any  moneve  not  otherwise  appropriated.  (Approved 
August  24,  1887.) 

Laws .  1 891 ,  chapter  2 :  Section  1 .  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampsliire 
hereby  gives  its  assent  to  the  purpose  of  and  accei)ts  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  New 
Hamjishire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  the  grants  of  money 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 1890,  for  the  further  endow- 
ment and  sui>port  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  and  "  to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
EngHsh  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural 
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and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries 
of  life  and  the  facilities  for  such  instruction,'*  as  provided  in  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  is  hereby  designated  and  authorized  to  receive  all  grants  of  money- 
made  to  this  State  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

Laws,  1891,  chapter  12:  Whereas  Benjamin  Thompson,  late  of  Durham,  in  this 
State,  died  January  30,  1890,  leaving  a  will  and  codicils  thereto,  which  have  been 
proved,  approved,  and  allowed  by  the  probate  court  of  the  county  of  Strafford,  by 
which  he  devised  a  large  share  of  his  property  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
trust,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  or  college,  to  be  located 
on  his  **  Warner  Farm,'*  in  said  Durham,  wherein  there  shall  be  thoroughly 
tatight,  both  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  field,  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture and  other  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  wherein  there  may  be  taught 
such  other  arts  and  sciences  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  fully  avail 
itself  of  the  donation  of  land  made  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
approved  July  2,  1862,  entitled,  etc. ;  and 

Whereas  said  bequest  is  made  subject  to  certain  provisos,  conditions,  and  lim- 
itations set  forth  in  the  will  and  the  codicil  thereto,  to  which  reference  is  made  for 
the  particulars  thereof;  and 

Whereas  by  one  of  said  conditions  it  is  provided  that  said  bequest  shall  become 
null  and  void  if  the  State  does  not  accept  the  trust  within  two  years  from  the  time 
of  the  decease  of  said  Thompson:  Now,  therefore, 

Section  1.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  does  hereby  gratefully  accept  said 
bequest,  subject  to  the  provisos,  conditions,  and  limitations  set  forth  in  said  will 
as  modified  by  the  codicils  thereto,  and,  in  consideration  thereof,  does  hereby 
promise  to  execute  said  trust  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  will. 

Sec.  2.  The  State,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  said  will  and  codicils, 
promises  and  guarantees  to  appropriate,  and  does  hereby  appropriate,  annually  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years  from  and  after  said  Thompson's  death  such  sum  as  will 
pay  a  net  annual  compound  interest  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  estate  bequeathed  and  devised  to  the  State  as  aforesaid, 
aside  from  the  real  estate  situated  in  said  Durham,  after  deducting  therefrom  the 
legacies  given  by  the  codicils  to  said  will,  and  does  hereby  authorize  and  direct 
the  State  treasurer  to  credit  said  sums  to  the  trust  ftmd,  as  provided  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  3.  The  State,  in  further  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  said  will  and 
codicils,  promises  and  guarantees  to  appropriate,  and  does  hereby  appropriate, 
annually  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  and  after  said  Thompson's  death  the 
sum  of  $3,000  and  such  further  sum  as  will  pay  a  net  annual  compound  interest 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum  upon  said  annual  appropriations  from  tne  dates  when 
they  severally  become  a  part  of  the  trust  fund  xmtil  the  expiration  of  the  said  term 
of  twenty  years,  and  does  hereby  authorize  and  direct  the  State  treasurer  to  credit 
said  sums  to  the  trust  fund,  as  provided  in  the  following  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  treasurer,  upon  receipt  of  the  estate  devised  to  it  by  said  will 
and  codicils,  shall  open  two  accounts  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  as  fol- 
lows: He  shall  open  one  account  with  **The  Benjamin  Thompson  trust  fund," 
and  shall  credit  therein  to  said  fund,  under  date  of  January  80,  1891,  the  amount 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  estate  received  by  the  State,  by  virtue  of  said  Thomp- 
son's will,  together  with  a  sum  ecjual  to  4  per  cent  upon  said  appraised  value  (not 
including  the  real  estate  situated  m  said  Durham) ,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  January 
in  each  year  thereafter  until  and  including  January,  1910,  excepting  when  such 
day  falls  on  Sunday,  and  in  such  cases  on  the  day  preceding,  he  shall  credit  to  said 
account  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent  upon  the  total  amount  of  said  trust  fund,  except- 
ing the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  in  said  Durham,  after  the  credits  of  the 
preceding  year  have  been  made.  He  shall  open  the  other  account  with  **  The  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  State  trust  fund,"  and  shall  credit  therein  to  said  fund,  under 
date  of  January  30,  1891,  the  sum  of  $3,000,  together  with  a  sum  equal  to  4  per 
cent  upon  said  sum  of  $3,000,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  January  in  each  year  there- 
after, until  and  including  January,  1910,  excepting  when  such  day  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  in  such  cases  on  the  day  preceding,  he  shall  credit  to  said  account  a  sum  equal 
to  4  per  cent  upon  the  total  amount  of  said  trust  fund  after  the  credits  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  have  been  made. 

Sec.  5.  The  accounts  so  made  shall  represent  the  amount  of  the  trust  funds  in 
the  possession  of  the  State;  and  the  State  guarantees  to  preserve  them  intact  and 
unimpaired  until  they  shall  l)ecome  available  for  openinsc  and  maintaining  said 
school  or  college,  and  then  to  administer  them  as  required  by  said  will. 

Se(7.  6.  The  State  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  from  the  executors 
of  said  will  the  money,  notes,  bonds,  stocks,  and  evidences  of  debt  coming  to  tho 
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State  by  virtue  of  the  will  and  to  give  proper  discharge  therefor  in  the  name  of 
the  State.  • 

Sec.  7.  If  any  notes,  bonds,  stocks,  or  evidences  of  debt  shall  come  to  the  State 
treasurer  from  said  executors  as  a  part  of  said  estate,  he  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Kovemor  and  council,  convert  the  same  into  money,  selling  the  stocks  and 
bonds  by  auction  at  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  or  such  other  place  in  Boston  as 
property  of  that  kind  is  usually  sold. 

Sec.  8.  All  notes,  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  evidences  of  debt  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  treasurer  and  not  converted  into  money  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  State  and  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  treasurer.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council  may  authorize  any  person  to  vote  upon  any  of  such  stocks  at  meet- 
ings of  stockholders  of  the  corporations  to  which  the  stocks  appertain,  and  may 
authorize  a  sale  and  transfer  thereof  whenever  they  deem  it  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  governor  and  council  are  authorized  to  sell  and  convey  any  real 
estate  coming  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  the  said  will  which  the  State  has  power 
to  sell,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  they  shall  think  for  the  interest  of  the 
State,  and  may  make  and  execute  in  the  name  of  the  State  proper  conveyances 
thereof  upon  payment  of  the  consideration  therefor  to  the  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  10.  All  money  received  from  the  sources  aforesaid  shall  be  used  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  its  receipt  in  paying  and  retiring  outstanding  indebtedness  of 
the  State;  and  the  State  treasurer  shall  keep  an  itemized  and  true  account  of  all 
money  and  securities  of  any  kind  so  received,  and  of  the  disposition  made  of  the 
same  and  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  shall  give  a  full  account  thereof  in  his 
annual  reports,  and  shall  state  in  each  annual  report  the  exact  condition  of  said 
funds. 

Sec.  11.  [As  amended  by  Laws,  1891,  chapter  52,  section  7.  J  The  trustees  of 
the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  in  behalf  of  the  State  to  receive  possession  of  the  real 
estate  in  Durham  coming  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  said  will,  and  to  care  for,  con- 
trol, and  manage  it  until  it  is  needed  for  the  uses  of  the  school  or  college  to  be 
established  as  provided  in  the  will. 

Sec.  12.  The  board  shall  make  report  of  their  doings  in  respect  to  such  real  estate 
in  their  annual  reports. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  the  State  shall  desire  to  establish  said  school  or  college  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  said 
Thompson,  it  shall,  before  using  any  of  either  of  the  funds  aforesaid,  raise  and  set 
apart  such  sums  of  money  as  will  make  said  funds  equal  in  amount  to  what  said 
funds  would  become  if  accumulated  during  twenty  yeai's,  and,  having  thus  raised 
and  set  apart  such  sums  of  money,  the  State  shall  thereafter  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  appropriating  annually,  for  the  balance  of  the  said  term  of  twenty 
years,  the  said  sum  of  $3,000  and  guaranteeing  the  net  annual  compound  interest 
of  4  per  cent  thereon;  and  the  State  shall  also  be  thereafter  relieved  from  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  or  ^arantee  any  interest  upon  the  amount  of  the  appraised 
value  of  said  estate,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  14.  The  governor  and  council  are  authorized,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  make 
and  enter  into  such  further  stipulations  with  the  executors  of  said  will  and  to  give 
such  further  guarantees  as  the  executors  shall  require  to  secure  the  objects  intended 
by  said  Thomi)son  to  be  secured  by  his  said  will  and  codicils,  and  to  aflftxthe  name 
and  seal  of  the  State  thereto,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  that  may  become  necessary 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  State  under  said  will. 

Sec.  15.  The  said  will  and  codicils  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state.     (Approved  March  5,  1891.) 

Laws,  1891,  chapter  52:  Section  1.  The  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  located  at  Hanover,  in  this  State,  are  hereby 
instructed  and  required  to  terminate  the  location  and  agreement  made  and  con- 
cluded on  April  7,  1868,  between  the  said  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Dartmouth  College,  by  giving  one  year's  notice  of 
such  termination,  in  writing,  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  time  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  said  agreement  aiid  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  said  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  location  and  agreement  aforesaid  the  said 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  experi- 
ment station  connected  therewith  shall  be  removed  from  Hanover  to  and  located 
apon  the  **  Warner  farm,"  so  called,  of  the  late  Benjamin  Thompson,  in  the  town 
of  Durham,  devised  by  the  said  Thompson  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  by  his 
last  will  and  testament. 
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Sec.  3.  The  tmstees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Collepre  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  are  hereby  authorized  ami  directed  to  sell,  at  public  or  private 
sale,  the  real  estate,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  acquired  by  them  by  the  deed  of 
John  Conant,  dattnl  September  16,  ISTO,  *  *  *  and  all  other  real  estate  owned 
by  s;dd  college  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  reserving  the  right  to  occupy  the  same 
until  the  removal  of  said  college  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  to  inve^^t  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  derived  fi'om  the  sale  of  tho  land 
conveyed  to  said  college  by  said  Conant,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  expressed 
in  his  said  deed,  and  the  balance  of  said  proceeds  in  aid  of  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  college  tipon  said  Warner  farm. 

Bf.c.  4.   [Repealed  by  Laws,  1H93,  chapter  4:^.  section  8,  q,  v.]  , 

Skc.  5.  The  general  government  c>f  said  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  is  vested  in  a  board  of  Hi  tru.stees,  and  all  vacancies  hereafter  occurring  in 
said  board  shall  bo  tilled  as  follows:  The  governor  of  the  State  and  the  president 
of  said  college  shall  be  trustees  ex  officio.  The  alumni  of  said  college  may  elect  1 
trustee  in  such  manner  as  said  l>oard  may  presrri]x\  He  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  State,  and  his  term  of  office  shall  be  threi^  years.  All  other  trustees  shall  be 
appointetl  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  1  at  l(^st  from  each 
councilor  district,  and  so  classified  and  commissioned  that  the  office  of  3  trustees 
shall  become  vacant  annually.  Not  more  than  5  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  and  at  least  7  of 
them  shall  be  practical  farmers.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
doing  business,  and  not  less  than  T  affirmative  votes  shall  be  required  to  elect  a 
X)resident  of  said  college. 

Sfx'.  0.  The  sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  apijropriated  for  the  removal  of  said  col- 
lege from  Hanover  to  Durham  and  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  said  college.  [Reimbursement  of  the  State  for  these 
funds  is  provided  for  in  Laws,  181)8,  chapter  73,  q.  v.] 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  day  on  which 
the  estate  devised  and  bequeathed  to  the  State  by  the  said  Benjamin  Thompson 
shall  be  turned  over  tt)  and  become  the  property  of  the  State.  The  State  treas- 
urer is  hereby  required  to  notify  the  trustees  of  said  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  writing,  of  the  reception  of  said  estate  immediately  after  it 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  State  as  aforesaid.     (Approved  April  10,  1891.) 

Laws.  1893,  chapter  43:  Sfc.  3.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  hereby  relinquishes 
to  the  trustei^s  of  Dartmouth  College  any  rights  whic^h  the  State  may  have  in  Cul- 
ver Hall,  at  Hanover,  and  waives  the  payment  by  said  trustees  of  the  815,000  appro- 
priated by  the  State  July  9,  1859,  in  aid  of  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  said 
Culver  Hall:  and  the  sum  of  $15,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury,  in  aid  of  the  erecticm  and  furnishing  of  the  buildings 
recjuired  for  the  use  of  the  New  Ham]>shire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  upon  the  Warner  farm,  in  Durham.     (Approved  March  :}0,  1898.) 

Laws,  1H93,  chapter  73:  Sixmox  1.  The  sum  of  $»5.000  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  completing  and  furnishing  the  buildings  of  the  New  Hampshire'  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  Durham,  and  for  other  puriKKses  of  said  col- 
lege, and  the  governor  i.".  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  said 
sum,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  shall  bo  needed,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  said  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  expended 
tmder  the  directionof  the  trustees. 

Skc.  'i.  To  provide  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  and  to  reimburse  the  State 
treasury  for  the  amount  appropriated  by  cliupter  52  of  the  pamphlet  laws  of  1891, 
the  State  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebti^dness  in  the  name  and  in  behalf 
of  the  State  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  tlie  sum  of  §135,000,  and  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  a  j)ledgo  of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State. 

Skc.  3.  Sjiid  bonds  or  certificates  shall  be  dated  July  1,  1803,  and  made  payable 
in  twenty  years,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  excf»(»ding  4  ])er  cent  i^er  annum,  payable 
semiannually  on  the  1st  days  of  January  and  July  of  each  year,  such  bonds  to  liave 
interest  warrants  or  coupons  attached  thereto,  said  bonds  and  cou])ons  to  )>e  signed 
by  the  Stsite  treasurer  and  made  payable  at  such  bank  in  Boston  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  thf»  governor  and  council. 

Si:r.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  bands  disposed  of  by  him, 
which  shall  contain  the  n.ame  of  the  person  to  whom  any  bond  may  be  sold,  the 
number  thereof,  the  amount  received  therefor,  and  the  date  when  the  bond  shall 
become  due. 

Sec.  5.  The  Benjamin  Thompson  State  trust  fund,  establisheil  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  section  4,  chapter  12.  of  the  ])amphlet  laws  of  1 891 ,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  will  of  the  late  Benjamin  Thompson,  with  all  additions  and  accumu- 
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lations  prior  to  and  inclnding  Jamiary  30.  1910,  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  issue  of  bonds  authorized  by  this  act,  provided  that  on  the  last- 
named  date  the  bnildings  erected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  52 
of  the  pamphlet  laws  of  18tU  and  this  act  shall  be  in  snch  condition  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Benjamin  Thompson's  will. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees  shall  elect  three  of  their  board,  who  shall  have  the  sole  con- 
trol of  expending  this  appropriation,  and  shall  complete  the  buildings  and  grade 
the  grounds  for  which  this  approjmation  is  made,  and  make  a  detailed  report  of 
their  exi)enditure  to  the  governor,  which  report  shall  be  published.  (Approved 
April  1.  1B93.) 

Laws,  1895.  chapter  107:  Section  1.  A  two  years'  course  in  practical  and  theo- 
retical agriculture  is  hereby  established  in  said  college,  to  which  students  shall  l>e 
admitted  who  can  pa^^s  a  fair  and  reasonable  examination  in  reading,  si)elling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
United  States,  as  may  be  a'^proved  by  the  trustees.  In  this  course  students  are 
not  required  to  take  higher  mathematics  or  any  foreign  language.  In  addition, 
they  may  take  any  other  exercises  and  studies  for  which  they  are  qualified  and 
which  are  provided  by  the  college  in  other  courses.  Those  who  complete  the  two 
years'  course,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  receive  diplomas  as  graduates  of  that  course. 
Those  who  take  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  course  may  continue,  for  four  years  in 
all,  to  take  in  other  courses,  exercises,  and  studies  for  which  they  are  qualified; 
and  if  they  are  qualified  for  a  degree  of  a  four  years'  course,  they  shall  receive  it. 

Sec.  2.  A  department  of  horticulture,  with  a  si)ecialist  in  charge,  is  hereby 
established  in  said  college. 

Sec.  3.  Every  student  taking  the  two  years'  course,  or  during  two  years  of  any 
agricultural  course,  shall  devote  not  leas  than  ten  hours  a  week  during  the  college 
year,  when  practi(!able,  under  competent  teachers,  to  practical  instruction  and 
manual  training  in  branches  of  agriculture  that  require  special  knowledge  and 
skill,  one-third  of  which  time  may  be  devoted  to  suitable  practical  instruction 
and  manual  training  in  shopw.ork  in  W(X)d  and  iron;  but  any  student  may  be 
excused  from  such  exercises  for  physical  disability.  At  the  request  of  parents  or 
guardians,  students  may  be  excused  from  some  or  all  of  such  exercises  by  the 
trustees.  A  student  excused  from  all,  or  substantially  all,  such  manual  exercises 
at  the  request  of  parent  or  guardian,  and  not  for  sickness  or  other  disability,  shall 
not  receive  said  diploma. 

Laws,  1897,  chapter  75:  The  property  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  is  herel)y  exempted  from  taxation. 

Laws,  1899,  chapter  42:  Whereas  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Durham,  in  this  State, 
has  offered  to  donate  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
benefit  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  four  scholarships,  to  be  called  ^the  Valentino  Smith 
scholarshijis;  and 

Whereas  the  said  donation  involves  certain  conditions,  namely,  that  the  sum  of 
S400  l>e  appropriated  annually  from  the  treasury'  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  to  the  treasury'  of  the  said  college  interest  upon  said  donation  at  tne  rate 
of  4  per  cent:  Therefore, 

Section  1.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  does  hereby  accept  said  donation  and 
'bind  itself  to  fulfill  the  conditions  as  specified  in  the  deed  of  gift,  and  docs  hereby 
promise  to  execute  the  said  trust  in  full  accord  with  the  terms  of  said  trust. 

Sec.  2.  The  State,  in  com]>liance  with  the  conditions  of  the  said  trust,  guaran- 
tees to  appropriate  and  does  hereby  appropriate,  annually,  the  sum  of  $400,  namely, 
interest  upon  the  amount  of  $10,000. 

Sec.  .3.  The  interest  thus  appropriated  shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  the  $10,000  specified  in  the  contract  of  gift. 

Sec.  4.  Beginning  with  the  date  of  said  receipt  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State, 
said  treasurer  shall  jmy  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college,' in  semiannual  installments, 
the  amount  of  $400  annually,  as  hereby  appropriated. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  the  "General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  puhlif?hed  nnder 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  by  virtue  of  an  act  approved  April  4,  ISM,  and  a  supplement 
thereto  approved  March  'M,  1H95,  iu  3  volumes,*'  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  li*6.J 

Agriculture.  Sec.  33.  Whereas  the  gOTemor  of  this  State  has  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  scrip  for  public  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  by  an  act  of  Congress  ot  the  United  States  approved  July  2, 186*i.  and  holds 
the  same  subject  to  such  disposition  as  may  be  made  by  the  legislature:  Therefore, 
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The  governor  of  this  State,  the  attorney-general,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  comp- 
troller, in  case  such  office  be  created,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office  for  the  time  being,  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners  to  take 
charge  of  such  scrip,  and,  as  agents  of  the  State,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  at 
such  time  or  times,  and  in  such  mode  as  may  api)ear  to  be  most  advantageous  and 
safe,  and  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  this  State  to  convey  and  transfer  the  same 
to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  and  to  invest  the  avails  thereof  in  the 
manner  8i>ecially  provided  by  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  34.  Said  commissioners  shall  semiannually  pay  over  the  interest  of  the 
fund  which  may  result  from  the  sale  of  said  scrip  to  the  trustees  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, in  New  Jersey,  for  the  special  purposes  and  upon  the  special  conditions  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

Sec.  35.  Said  trustees  shall  devote  said  interest  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  in  that  department  of  Rutgers  College  known  as  Rutgers  Scientific 
School  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  (including  the  courses  of  instruction 
already  established  by  said  trustees)  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said  act  of  Con- 
gress in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said  act. 

Sec.  36.  Said  trustees  shall  furnish  gratuitous  education  in  said  courses  of 
instruction  to  pupils  of  said  school  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe; the  number  of  pupils  to  be  so  received  gratuitously  into  said  school  sn^ 
be  in  each  year  such  a  number  as  would  expend  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  said 
interest  for  the  same  year  in  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said  school  if  they  were 
required  to  i)ay  for  it  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  other  pupils  of  said  school 
for  the  same  year;  said  pupils  so  nominated  and  received  shall  be  citizens  of  this 
State  and  shall  be  admitted  into  said  school  upon  the  same  terms  and  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to  all  other  pupils  of  said  school, 
with  the  single  exception  that  they  shall  not  he  required  to  pay  anything  for  their 
instruction. 

Sec.  87.  The  said  trustees  shall  annually  make  and  distribute  the  reports  i  equired 
by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  5  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  88.  No  portion  of  the  said  interest  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  tmsteec  until 
they  shall  contract  with  this  State,  in  such  form  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
approve,  to  fulfill  and  perform  all  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  ujwn  them 
by  this  act:  Provided,  That  the  said  board  of  tru8te?s  shall,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  obligate  themselves  to  erect  additional  and  adequate  buildings,  as  soon 
as  the  same  may  become  necessary,  without  charge  to  or  upon  this  State,  and,  in 
like  manner,  to  furnish  and  provide  a  suitable  tract  of  land  conveniently  located 
for  an  experimental  farm. 

Sec.  39.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  a  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  ten  persons,  two  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  in  this  State,  who  shall  hold  their  office  respectively  for  five 
years  and  who  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  so  appointed  that  the  term  of  office  of 
two  of  the  said  board  of  visitors  shall  expire  each  year,  and  the  governor  shall  in 
like  manner  appoint  two  annually  thereafter  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  in  the  board,  but  the  person  so  appointed  to  till  such  vacancy  shall  only 
serve  under  such  appointment  until  the  next  session  of  the  senate  and  until  an 
appointment  shall  have  l>een  made  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad\ice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired' 
term  of  the  i)erson  whose  place  he  is  to  supply;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  visitors  to  visit  the  said  school  at  least  twice  in  each  year  and  to  make  report 
thereon  to  the  legislature  during  the  second  we^k  of  the  annual  session. 

Sec.  40.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  possess  general  powers  of  supervision  and 
control  and  shall  report  to  the  legislature  such  recommendations  as  to  them  may 
seem  proper. 

Sec.  41.  The  said  board  of  tnistees  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  annually  in  each 
county  of  this  State  one  or  more  public  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
free  of  charge. 

Sec.  42.  The  students  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shall  be  admitted 
into  said  college  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of 
their  respective  counties,  and  the  number  of  students  that  a  county  shall  at  any 
one  time  be  entitled  to  have  in  said  college  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives in  the  legislature  to  which  such  county  is  entitled,  or  in  proportion  to 
the  same. 

Sec.  43.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  at  any  time  hereafter  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  this 
act  and  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  44.  The  board  of  visitors  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  New  Jersey  shall 
hereafter  consist  of  two  members  from  each  Congressional  district  in  this  State 
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under  the  present  apportionment,  to  be  nominated  hy  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Sec.  45.  The  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  agricultntal  college  now 
in  office  shall  continue  to  be  members  of  the  said  board  for  the  respective  Con- 
gressional districts  in  which  they  now  reside  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  they  were  appointed. 

Sec.  46.  The  public  lectures  hereafter  to  be  delivered  by  the  State  agricultural 
college  in  the  counties  of  this  State  shall,  as  to  number,  time,  and  place,  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  State  agricultural  college. 

Sec.  47.  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  a^cul- 
tural  college  of  New  Jersey  shall  hereafter  be  two  years:  Provided,  That  this  pro- 
vision sha^l  not  apply  to  members  appointed  previous  to  the  passage  of  this 
supplement. 

Sec.  46.  The  actual  personal  expenses  of  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  incurred 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement  shall  be  audited  by  the  comptroller  and  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  out  of  any  moneys  unappropriated,  on  the  certificate  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  board. 

Sec.  49.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  public  attention  the  condition  of  the  free 
State  scholarships  in  the  State  a^cultural  college,  the  board  of  visitors  are 
hereby  authorized  to  give  such  notice  by  letter,  or  posting*  or  by  advertisement 
of  the  counties  to  which  the  vacant  scholarships  belong  and  the  mode  of  filling 
them  as  they  may  judge  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  State. 

Sec.  50.  Bills  incurred  for  the  above-named  objects,  properly  certified  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board,  shall  be  audited  by  the  comptroller  and  paid 
out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  51.  Whereas  the  proceeds  of  the  **agricultural  college  fund"  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  were,  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  April  4, 1864,  directed  to  be 
paid  to  the  "trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  in  New  Jersey,  for  the  maintenance  in 
that  dex)artment  of  Rutgers  College  known  as  Rutgers  Scientific  School  of  such 
courses  of  instruction  (including  the  courses  of  instruction  already  established  by 
said  trustees)  as  shall  carry  out  the  intent''  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862, 
and  whereas  said  **trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  in  New  Jersey,"  have  by  virtue  of 
said  act  received  the  proceeds  of  said  fund  and  have  faithfully  carried  out  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  relating 
thereto,  and  have  maintained  and  are  now  maintaining  the  State  agriculture 
college  of  New  Jetsey  in  its  various  departments,  in  pursuance  of  and  as  required 
by  the  law  of  the  State,  it  is  hereby  affirmed  and  represented  that  said  institution 
is  the  State  agricultural  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  whereas  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  experiment  station,"  approved  March  10, 1880,  the  State  agricultural 
exx)eriment  station  was  created  and  established,  and  by  the  board  of  managers 
thereof,  by  the  authority  given  them  in  the  law.  has  been  located  at  the  said  State 
agricultural  college  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  system  of  the  State,  and  whereas 
there  is  no  other  State  agricultural  college  and  no  other  agricultural  department 
of  a  college  and  no  other  State  agricultural  experiment  station  in  this  State  than  is 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  said  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  being  said  State  agri- 
cultural college  of  New  Jersey,  maintained  by  the  "trustees  of  said  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, in  New  Jersey,"  and  at  which  the  said  State  agricultural  experiment  station 
is  established  and  located,  is  hereby  designated  the  college  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  act  of  Congress  **to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations,"  approved 
March  2, 1887,  and  of  the  act  "making  an  appropriation  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  an  act  approved  March  2,  1887,"  approved  February  1, 1888,  and  any 
supplements  thereto;  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  does  hereby  designate  the 
"trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  in  New  Jersey,"  maintaining  said  Rutgers  Scientific 
School,  said  State  agricultural  college,  as  the  parties  to  whom  any  and  all  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress  under  said  acts,  or  acts  supplementary  thereto,  shall 
be  paid  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  said  acts  of  Congress. 

Sec.  52.  The  board  of  visitors  to  the  State  agricultural  college  shall  hereafter 
consist  of  two  members  from  each  Congressional  district  in  this  State,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Sec.  53.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  rei)ealed, 
and  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Sec.  54.  Whereas  the  commissioners  named  in  said  act  approved  April  4,  1864, 
"  to  take  charge  of  such  scrip,  and  as  agents  of  the  State  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
same  at  such  time  nr  times  and  in  such  mode  as  may  apx)ear  to  be  most  advanta- 
geous and  safe,"  did  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  in  "  war  bonds  "  of  the 
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State  of  New  Jersey^  a  portion  of  which  bonds  have  already  mattired  and  been 
.  paid,  and  the  balance  thereof  will  mature  January  1,  1H9T.  and  Januarj- 1,  191)2, 
and  whereas  the  moneys  received  by  said  commissioners  in  payment  of  said  bonds 
already  matured  and  paid  are  uninvested,  owing  to  the  inability  of  said  commis- 
sioners to  invest  the  same  conformably  to  the  said  act  of  CYmsress,  and  said 
moneys  and  the  further  funds  t<>  he  received  by  said  commissif>ners  will  remain 
uninvested  and  the  objects  of  said  act  of  Congress  and  of  said  a/t  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  State,  approved  April  4,  1864,  thereby  [be]  defeate<l;  and  whereas  the 
governor,  by  special  messa^**.  has  recommended  legislation  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation,  that  forthwith  on  the  passage  of  this  a<*t  the  said  com- 
missioners named  in  this  net  approved  April  4,  1864,  shall  transfer  and  pay  over 
the  funds  now  in  their  hands  or  deposited  to  their  credit  to  the  official  or  officials 
having  charge  of  the  sinking  fund  of  this  State,  and  Kuid  comnii^isioners  shall  from 
time  to  time  hereafter,  as.  moneys  shall  be  by  them  received  under  tli^s  act 
approved  April  4,  1864.  likewise  pay  over  and  transfer  the  same  to  the  State  sink- 
ing fund,  and  thereafter  the  said  moneys  so  transferred  or  paid  over  shall  be 
incorporated  with  and  l)ecome  part  and  parcel  of  the  sinking  fimd  of  this  State 
and  dealt  with  in  all  rt  si>e('l.s  as  part  and  parcel  thereof. 

Sec.  55.  Ui>on  x>a>Tuent  or  transfer  of  any  such  moneys  as  aforesaid  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  of  the  State,  the  State  treasurer  and  comptroller  shall  issue  and  deliver 
therefor  to  said  commissioners  a  certificate  of  this  State  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  will  pay  to  said  commissioners,  semiiinnually,  5  i>er  cent  of  the  amount 
so  paid  into  or  transferred  to  the  sinking  fund  so  long  as  said  act  of  Congress 
and  the  laws  of  this  State,  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  in  all  things  and 
by  all  parties  observed  and  complied  with. 

Sec.  56.  The  i>er  centum  paid  to  said  commissioners  upon  any  certificate  issued 
under  this  act  shall  l>e  by  them  paid  over  to  the  person  or  persons,  body  or  bodies, 
now  or  hereafter  entitled  by  law  to  receive  the  same. 

Se(\  57.  In  order  that  students  in  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State  may 
rei'eive  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  opportunity  to  pursue  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  St^te  agricultural  college,  and  in  order  to  enable  said  State  agricultural  col- 
lege to  furnish  instruction  gratuitously  to  students,  residents  of  this  State,  in 
its  several  course/?  of  study,  as  special  courses  of  mlvanced  study  in  the  public 
school  system  of  this  State,  there  shall  be  sent  to  the  said  college  to  the  number 
of  one  each  year  from  each  assembly  district  in  this  State,  to  be  selected  and 
designated  as  hereinafter  provided,  who  shall  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in 
any  or  in  all  the  prescril)ed  branches  of  study  in  any  of  the  Courses  of  study  of 
said  State  college,  under  tlie  general  powers  of  supervision  and  control  possessed 
by  the  board  of  visiters  of  said  State  college:  said  students  so  rec^aved  shall  bo 
residents  of  this  State,  and  shall  l)e  admitted  into  said  StatB  college  upon  the 
terms  and  subptH*t  to  the  rules  and  discipline  which  shtdl  ai)ply  to  all  other  free 
students  of  said  State  college;  and  if  there  should  be  more  than  one  suitably 
prepared  applicant  from  the  same  assembly  district  in  the  same  year,  such  addi- 
tional applicants  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  "visitors  of  the  said  St^te 
agricultural  college,  Ik*  received  on  any  vacant  scholarships  of  any  other  assembly 
districts  \intil  such  districts  sliall  recjuire  such  scholarships  after  notice  has  been 
ser\'ed  on  the  superintendent  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  such  vacant 
assembly  districts  are  situatt'd. 

Sec*.  5s.  Said  students  shall  l>e  selected  as  follows:  A  competitive  examination, 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  sux>erintendents  and  the  county  sui)erintendeut  of 
e<lncation  in  eat^h  county,  shall  Im^  held  at  the  county  court-house  in  each  county 
of  the  State,  upon  the  first  Siiturday  in  June  in  each  year,  and  the  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses  of  said  examiners  not  otherwise  prcrndtnl  for  by  law,  on  the  approval 
of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  said  State  agricultural 
colh^ge,  shall  l>e  paid  by  siiid  State  college:  students  who  apply  for  examinati<m 
shall  lie  examined  ui>ot\  such  subjects  as  may  b(»  designated  by  the  faculty  of  said 
college  and  the  State  board  of  education:  and  the  said  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents shall  rei)ort  to  the  })n'si<lent  of  said  collt\tre  and  to  the  State  sui)erintend- 
ent  of  public^  instruction  the  names  of  all  such  studeTits  examined  as  in  their 
opinion  are  suitably  ]>repared  to  enter  said  college,  witli  their  estimate  of  the  order 
of  excellence  in  scholarship  shown  by  said  students  at  such  preliminary  examina- 
tion: certificates  of  ap])ointnient  te  the  State  agricultural  college  shall  l>e  issued 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  public^  instruction  to  all  of  such  stud<^nts  as  are  so 
found  to  l>e  (jualified  to  ent  r  said  college:  and  in  case  the  vacant  scholarships 
shall  not  l>e  sufficient  to  re<*eivo  all  such  successful  candidates,  preference  in 
ajipointing  to  vacant  schf)larshi]>s  shall  l>e  given  to  successful  canihdates  in  the 
order  of  tlie  excellence  of  their  examinatitm  as  certified  by  said  superinte^ndents; 
and  in  general  the  regulations  and  provisions  governing  the  conduct  of  such 
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exftminations,  and  the  appomtment  of  said  students  to  said  scholarehips  shall  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  said  board  of  visitors  of  said  college. 

Skc."59.  Each  student  so  apjminted  and  admitt-^d  to  said  college  shall  bo  regarded 
as  holding  a  State  scholarship,  and  for  each  scholarship  so  held  there  ehall  be  x)aid, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  on  the  1st  day  of  November  in  each  year,  to  the  treasurer 
of  said  college  the  sum  of  money  as  the  said  college  is  entitled  to  receive  for  each 
scholarship  established  in  said  college  under  the  existing  State  agricultural  college 
fund:  Prot^ided^  That  such  payment  shall  be  made  only  out  of  the  income  of  the 
fund  for  the  supi)ort  of  public  free  schools  remaining  after  appropriations  here- 
tofore made  payable  out  of  said  income  are  met. 

Sec.  60.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  8cholar8hii>s  for  which  imj-ment 
shall  be  made  as  aforesaid,  the  president  of  said  college  shall,  in  the  month  of 
Octol>er  in  each  year,  make  his  certificate  in  writing,  setting  forth  the  names  of 
the  students  so  as  aforesaid  apiwinted  and  then  in  attendance  at  said  college,  the 
assembly  districts  from  which  they  were  apiwinted  and  the  classes  in  college  to 
which  they  belong,  or  the  special  courses  of  study  which  they  are  pursuing,  which 
certificate'  when  approved  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  State 
agricultural  college,  shall  be  plenary  evidence  oT  the  number  of  scholarshijjs  for 
which  pa\Tnent  shall  be  made,  and  on  filing  the  same  with  the  comptroller  of  the 
State  he  shall  draw  his  warrant  ux)on  the  treasurer  of  the  school  fund  for  the  sum 
of  money  to  which  the  said  college  may  accordingly  be  entitled,  and  the  said  treas- 
urer shall  thereupon  pay  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  61.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  and  shall  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, alteration,  and  rei)eal  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  02.  Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Augnst  80,  1890.  certain  simis 
of  money  were  appropriated  to  l^e  paid  animally  to  each  State  and  Territory  for 
the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  2,  1862;  and  whereas  the  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  main- 
tained by  *' the  trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  in  New  Jersey,*'  is,  and  always  hith- 
erto has  been,  recognized  as  the  agricultural  college  or  agricultural  dei)artment  of 
"the  college  established  in  accordance  with  the  said  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
2. 1802,  therefore:  The  assent  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  the  grant  made  to  this 
State  under  the  said  act  of  Ctmgress  approved  August  80, 1890,  and  to  the  purpose 
of  said  grant,  as  indicated  by  the  aots  of  Congress  relating  thereto,  is  hereby 
declared  and  signified,  and  the  secretary  of.  state  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a 
certified  copy  of  this  act  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  Statt  s. 

Sec.  63.  The  moneys  received  and  to  be  received  by  this  State  under  the  said  act 
of  Congress  approved  August  80,  1890.  shall  immediately  and  as  soon  as  received 
be  paid  over  by  the  treasurer  of  this  State,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller 
of  this  State  and  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  to  the  treasurer  of 
Rutgers  College,  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  said 
agricultural  college  or  agricultural  department  of  the  college,  established,  as  afore- 
said, fbr  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  be  by  the  said  trustees 
apphed  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language, 
and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science, 
with  8x>ecial  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  the  facili- 
ties for  such  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto. 

Sec.  64.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  at  any  time  hereafter  to  pass  sTi(!h  laws 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  this  act 
and  the  l)ef ore-mentioned  acts  of  Congress. 

Sec.  65.  For  the  benefit  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  our  unimjiroved  lands  the  New  Jersey'  agricultural  exi>eriment  station, 
-with  suitable  branches,  is  hereby  established. 

Sec.  66.  The  direction  and  management  cjf  this  institution  shall  he  committed 
to  a  board  of  directors,  which  shall  consist  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  board 
of  visitors  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  together  with  the  president  and  the 
professor  of  agriculture  of  that  institution.  • 

Sec.  67.  The  members  of  this  board  shall  be  called  together  by  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  visitors,  and  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  a  jiresident  and  secre- 
tar\%  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  elected; 
five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum! 

Sec.  68.  The  Iward  of  directors  shall  hold  a  meeting  each  year  at  Trenton,  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  and  other  meetings  at  the  callof  the  president,  at 
such  times  and  places  as  may  best  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  69,  The  board  of  directors  shall  locate  said  experiment  station  and  branches, 
and  shall  appoint  a  director,  who  shall  have  the  general  management  and  over- 
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sight  of  the  experiments  and  investigations  necessary  to  carry  ont  the  objects  of 
said  institution,  and  sh^  employ  competent  chemists  and  other  assistants  neces- 
sary to  analyze  soils,  fertilizers,  and  objects  of  agricultural  interest,  so  as  to  prop- 
erly carry  on  the  work  of  the  station,  and  it  shall  make  an  annual  report  of.  its 
"work  to  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Sec.  70.  A  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  in  any  one  year  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
said  New  Jersey  experiment  station,  which  money  shall  be  paid  from  the  State 
treasury  on  the  presentation  of  the  bills  of  said  station  properly  certified  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  71.  From  and  after  March  9,  1881,  the  board  of  directors  created  by  said 
act  fsec.l  [but  probably  meaning  the  act  of  1880  containing  the  matter  given  in 
sec.  06  above]  shall  be  called  ana  known  as  the  board  of  managera. 

Sec.  72.  In  addition  to  the  powers  now  conferred  upon  said  board,  they  shall 
have  power  to  elect  a  treasurer,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year  and  until  his 
successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified;  and  to  appoint  such  other  officers  and 
agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  institution;  and  to 
make  such  rules,  by-laws,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  board,  and 
for  carrying  out  the  objects,  business,  and  purposes  of  the  institution  as  may,  in 
their  judgment,  be  necessary  and  proper. 

Sec.  74.  The  expenses  of  said  station,  when  presented  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
State,  accompanied  by  the  proper  vouchers,  duly  certified  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall,  upon  warrant  of  said  comptroller,  be 
paid  out  of  the  State  treasury:  Providedy  Such  expenses  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$11,000  in  any  year. 

Sec.  75.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  Jersey 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  printing  the  bulletins  issued  from  said  station — 
containing  analyses  of  fertilizers,  fodders,  feeds,  soils,  etc.,  the  results  of  investi- 
gations in  feeding  animals,  in  testing  the  adaptability  of  soils  and  manures  for  the 
various  cereal,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops,  and  such  other  results  of  investigations 
as  may  be  deemed  by  the  board  of  managers  to  bo  of  immediate  usefulness  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State — when  presented  to  the  comptroller  of  the  State,  accompanied 
by  the  proper  vouchers,  duly  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  managers,  shall,  upon  warrant  of  said  comptroller,  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
treasury,  said  simi  not  to  exceed  $1,500. 

Sec.  76.  Such  payments  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  now 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  said  station. 

Sec.  77.  The  expenses  of  said  station,  when  presented  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
State,  accompanied  by  the  proper  vouchers,  duly  certified  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall,  upon  warrant  of  said  comptroller,  be  paid 
out  of  the  State  treasury:  Provided ^  Such  expenses  do  not  exceed  the  simi  of 
$15,000  in  any  year. 

Sec.  78.  An  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  approved  March  2,  1887,  to 
establish  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  appropriations  and  grants  of 
moneys  for  the  purposes  therein  made  are  hereby  accepted  and  assented  to  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Sec.  79.  The  assent  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  the  grants  of  moneys  for  the 
purposes,  upon  the  terms  and  in  accordance  with  the  several  conditions  and  pro- 
visions in  said  act  contained,  is  hereby  signified  and  expressed,  and  the  secretary 
of  state  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this  act  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  80.  The  sum  of  $30,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a  State 
laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station  on 
land  selected  by  the  said  board  of  managers:  Provided,  Such  land  shall  be  acquired 
without  cost  or  expense  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  sum  the  treasurer  of 
this  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  for  such  purpose  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
State  agricultural  experiment  station  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  as  bills 
therefor  shall  be  presented,  marked  approved  by  the  president  and  two  members 
of  the  said  board  of  managers  of  said  State  agricultural  exx)eriment  station. 

Sec.  81.  The  chemist  or  chemists  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station 
shall  analyze  all  samples  of  milk,  butter,  or  other  farm  products  or  the  imitations 
thereof  that  may  be  sent  to  said  station  by  the  State  daii*y  commissioner  and  his 
assistants  and  agents,  and  shall  report  to  the  said  commissioner  the  results  of  such 
analyses,  and  the  costs  thereof  shaJl  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  to  said 
station. 

Sec.  82.  Whereas  the  officers  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station  have 
discovered  certain  new  fungous  growths  that  threaten  serious  injury  to  important 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State:  Therefore, 
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When  the  officers  of  the  State  a^cultnral  experiment  station  shall  discover  any 
new  fnngons  growth  which  is  doing  injury  to  plants  or  vines,  and  while  the  same 
is  confined  to  limited  areas,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter 
upon  any  lands  bearing  vines  or  plants  so  affected  and  destroy  the  same  by  fire  or 
otherwise,  as  they  shall  deem  best. 

Sec.  83.  Any  damage  to  private  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
destrojring  the  said  fungous  growth  by  the  officers  of  the  State  shall  be  certified  to 
them,  and  the  amount  of  damage  paid  to  the  owners  thereof  from  the  same  fund 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  paid  to  owners  of  deceased  animals  by  order  of  the 
State  board  of  health. 

Sec.  84.  Expenditures  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  $1 ,000. 

Schools:  Sec.  27.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  State  superintendent  may  appoint,  to  examine  such  candidates  for 
State  scholarships  at  the  agricultural  college  as  may  present  themselves,  and  the 
candidates  shall  be  subjected  to  such  examination  as  the  faculty  of  the  said  col- 
lege and  the  State  superintendent  shall  prescribe;  and  the  candidates  who  shall 
receive  certificates  of  appointment  to  the  agricultural  college  in  any  one  county 
shall  be  those  who  obtain  on  such  examination  the  highest  average  for  scholar- 
ship, and  the  number  of  certificates  thus  granted  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  State  scholarships  to  which  such  county  is  entitled. 

Acts,  1896,  chapter  185:  Section  1.  Section  2  of  the  act  to  be  amended  hereby, 
being  chapter  417  of  the  laws  of  1895  [sec.  55,  above] ,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:  **  Sec.  2.  Upon  payment  or  transfer  of  any  such  moneys  as  afore- 
said to  the  sinking  fund  or  the  State  the  State  treasurer  and  comptroller  shall 
issue  and  deliver  ^erefor  to  said  commissioners  a  certificate  of  this  State  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  will  pay  to  said  commissioners  5  per  cent  annually  in  semi- 
annual payments  of  the  amount  so  paid  into  or  transferred  to  the  sinking  fund 
so  long  as  said  act  of  Confess  and  the  laws  of  this  State,  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof,  shall  be  in  all  thmgs  and  by  all  parties  observed  and  comphed  with." 
(Approved  March  30, 1896.) 

Acts,  1897,  chapter  53:  Section  1.  Section  6  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amend- 
ment is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  '*Sec.  6.  In  lieu  of  all  claims,  rights, 
and  titles  the  branch  institution  designated  by  this  act  has  or  may  hereafter  have 
upon  the  annual  appropriation  coming  to  this  State  from  Congress  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  supplement  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  80, 1890,  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  may  annually  be  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  said  school 
out  of  any  money  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated."  (Approved 
March  31, 1897. )« 

Acts,  1901,  chapter  99:  The  director  of  the  New  Jersey  agricultural  college 
experiment  station  at  New  Brunswick  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  main- 
tain one  or  more  stations  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  oyster  propagation, 
said  station  or  stations  to  be  situate  at  some  point  or  x)oint8  in  the  oyster-growing 
sections  of  this  State.  The  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $200  in  any  one  year:  Provided^  That 
no  moneys  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  imtil  the 
same  shall  have  been  specifically  appropriated  according  to  law.  (Approved 
March  21.  1901.) 

Acts,  1902,  chapter  17:  Section  1.  The  trustees  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  required  to  establish  in  said  State  agri- 
cultural college  a  department  of  ceramics,  equipped  and  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  clay  workers  in  all  branches  of  the  art  which  exist  in  this  State  or  which 
can  be  profitably  introduced  and  maintained  in  this  State  from  the  mineral 
resources  thereof,  including  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  stoneware,  yellow 
wares,  white  wares,  china,  porcelain  and  ornamental  pottery;  ^so  the  manufac- 
ture of  sewer  pipe,  fireproofing,  terra  cotta,  sanitary  clay  wares,  electric  conduits 
and  specialties,  fire  bricks  and  all  refractory  materials,  glazed  and  enameled 
bricks,  pressed  bricks,  vitrified  paving  materials,  as  well  as  the  most  economic 
and  scientific  methods  in  the  production  of  the  coarser  forms  of  bricks  used  for 
building  purposes;  also  the  manufacture  of  tiles  used  for  paving,  flooring,  deco- 
rative wall  paneling,  roofing,  and  draining  purposes,  and  all  other  clay  industries 
represented  in  our  limits. 

Sec.  2.  Said  department  shall  offer  special  instruction  to  clay  workers  on  the 
origin,  composition,  properties,  and  testing  of  clays,  the  selection  of  materials  for 

nThis  act  has  the  following  title:  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  more  fully  carry 
oat  and  pat  in  fort«  the  trae  intent  and  purposes  of  the  supplement  to  an  act  of  CongrresB  of 
AutroBt  80, 1890,  and  the  ar'ts  of  the  legialaturo  of  New  Jersey  of  March  34, 1881,  and  the  manual* 
traming  act  of  1888,  passid  May  25, 1^.'  *' 
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different  purposes,  the  mechanical  and  c^hemical  preparation  of  clays,  the  laws  of 
bnming  clays,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  formation  of  day  bodies,  slips,  and 
glazes,  and  the  laws  which  control  the  formation  and  fusion  of  silicates. 

Bbv.  8.  Said  department  shall  be  provided  with  an  eflBLcient  laboratory'  desired 
for  the  instruction  of  clay  workers  in  the  li^t  of  subjectn  enumerated  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  this  act,  and  also  equipped  to  investigate  into  the  various  troubles 
and  defects  which  can  not  be  imderstood  or  avoided  except  by  the  use  of  such 
scientific  investigation;  said  laboratory  shall  ))€  equipped  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  chemical  analysis,  with  furnaces  and  kilns  for  pyrometric  and  exi>eri- 
mental  trials  and  such  apparatus  and  machinery  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  clays  for  manufacture  as  is  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  department. 

Sec.  4.  Said  trustees  shall  employ  to  conduct  this  department  of  ceramics  a 
comx>etent  expert  of  the  necessary  education  and  scientific  acquirement,  who  shall 
teach  the  theoreti(*^l  part  of  the  subject  and  direct  the  lalx>ratory  for  the  instruc- 
titm  of  students  and  prosecute  such  scientific  investigations  of  the  various  clay 
industries  as  may  be  practicable,  and  from  time  to  time  to  publish  the  results  of  " 
his  investigations  in  such  form  that  they  will  he  made  public  and  accessible  to 
clay  workers  of  the  State,  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of  the  subject. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  api)ropriated  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  State  the 
fium  of  $12,000,  to  be  exi>ended  in  the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance 
of  said  department,  as  pro^ided  for  in  the  first  four  sections  of  this  act,  for  the 
current  year,  and  there  shall  be  apjjropriated  from  the  same  fund  the  sum  of 
$2,500  annually  hereafter,  beginning  on  the  next  succeeding  year,  for  the  salary, 
supplies,  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  maintenanije  of  said  department:  Prof^ided, 
■Such  sum  or  sums  shall  first  ha  appropriated  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill. 

Acts.  1902,  chapter  4:  Whereas  by  tlie  act  *  ♦  *  ["An  act  to  increase  the 
«JBciency  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  by  providing  for  additional  free 
scholarships  at  the  State  agricultural  college"]  it  was  enacted  that  one  student 
from  each  afsem])ly  district  in  the  State,  to  be  selected  by  oomi>etitivo  examina- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  city  and  county  sui>erinteudents  of  education, 
should  be  flent  each  year  to  the  State  agricultural  college  for  education  in  the 
courses  of  study  there  pursued,  and  that  a  stipulated  compeosation  should  be  paid 
therefor  to  the  college  out  of  the  public  schcjol  fund  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  a  large  numlnjr  of  (inalified  students  have,  in  accordance  with  said  act, 
been  received  and  educftt<?din  the  college,  but  the  stipulated  compensation  (except 
•$1 .500)  has  not  l>eon  paid;  and 

Whereas  the  State  i i  under  amoral  obligation,  at  least,  to  compensatt  the  col- 
lege for  the  services  thus  rendereil  in  educating  citizens  of  the  State  at  the  instance 
of  the  legislature:  Therefore. 

SEmc^N  1.  The  governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  three  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  as  a  commisnion  to  <ixamine  into  and  consider  the  matters 
above  mentionf  d,  and  to  report,  in  writing,  to  the  present  or  next  session  of  the 
legislature  what  compensation  ought,  in  .iustice  and  equity,  to  be  paid  by  the  State 
to  said  college  in  full  satisfaction  for  the  services  reucfered.  and  to  l>e  rendei'ed.np 
to  the  close  of  the  prost^nt  c/dlegiate  year,  under  said  act  of  Marc^h  81,  1890. 

Skc.  2.  The  said  commission  shail  also,  in  a  separate  report  to  the  present  or 
next  session  of  the  le^slature,  state  whetlier,  in  their  opinion,  the  system  of  edu- 
cation proWded  for  in  said  act  of  March  J51.  IfiiUO,  should  l)e  continued  after  the 
close  of  the  i>resfmt  collegiate  year,  or  should  1h>  modified,  or  should  be  wholly  dis- 
continued, together  with  their  reasons  for  such  recommendations  as  they  may 
make  in  the  premises,  t^^  the  end  that  the  legislature  may  adopt  such  course  as 
shall  seem  best  for  public  interests. 

Acts,  VJm.  chapter  119:  Section  1.  To  pay  the  State  college  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  the  balance  due  for  services  rendered  to  the 
State  in  the  instru(5tion,  from  Septeml)er  1 ,  ISOO,  to  July  1, 1902,  of  students  holding 
free  State  scholarshijw,  grant «m1  pursuant  to  * '  An  act  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  St»to  by  pn)\iding  for  addititmal  free  scholarships  at  the 
State  agricultural  college,*'  passed  March  iU,  1890,  there  is  heieby  appropriated 
out  of  the  State  fund  $80,000  ( the  sum  of  $1 ,500  having  btmi  heretofore  paid),  and 
the  comptroller  of  the  treiisury  is  directed  forthwith  to  draw  his  warrant  therefor 
in  favor  of  the  ti'easurer  of  said  college,  and  the  State  ti-easurer  to  pay  the  same. 
On  surrender  of  such  warrant  the  comptroller  shall  take  from  said  college  a  releaee 
of  all  claims  and  demands  of  said  college  against  the  State. 

Acts,  1903,  chapter  273:  [Appropriates  $2,000  for  department  of  ceramics.] 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

[The  following  matter  is  takon  from  a  volume  entitled  "  1897.  Compiled  LawH  of  New  Mexico, 
In  accordant"^  with  an  act  of  the  le^fislature  approved  March  16, 1«^7.  Prepared  for  publkratlon 
by  John  P.  Victor,  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  Thomas  N.  Wilkerson,  commission.  '    Santa.  Fe,  N.  Mex., 

Sec.  3550.  The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculttire  and  Mechauic  Arta,  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  the  New  Mexico 
Normal  School  at  Silver  City,  the  New  Mexico  Normal  School  at  Las  Vegas,  the 
New  Mejdco  Military  Institute  at  Roswell,  and  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylmn, 
shall  be  known  as  the  Territorial  institutions. 

Sec.  3551.  There  is  also  hereby  created  and  established  an  institution  of  learning 
to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  and  Agricultural  Station  of  New  Mexico. 
Said  institution  is  hereby  locatt^d  at  or  near  the  town  of  Las  Cruce8,in  the  county 
of  Donna  Ana,  upon  a  tract  of  land  of  not  less  than  IIK)  acres,  contiguous  to  the 
main  Las  Cruces  irrigating  ditch,  south  of  said  town,  and  now  owned  by  Jacob 
Schaublin,  and  which  said  land  shall,  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this 
act,  be  donated  and  conveyed  by  said  Schaublin,  free  of  any  cost  and  expense,  to 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  such  purpose:  Provided,  That  no  improvements 
or  buildings,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  made  or  erected  upon  such  land 
until  deed  is  duly  executed,  recorded,  and  jBded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3552.  The  agricultural  college  and  agricultural  experiment  station  created 
and  established  by  this  act  shall  be  an  institution  of  learning  open  to  the  children 
of  all  the  residents  of  this  Territojy,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  board  of 
regents  may  determine,  under  such  terms,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  said  board  of  regents;  shall  bo  nonsectarian  in  character  and  devoted 
to  practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences  connected 
therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning 
bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

Sec.  8553.  The  course  of  instruction  of  the  college  hereby  created  shall  embrace 
the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  civil  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art, 
entomology,  geology,  and  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horticuiturcv 
moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other  sciences  and  courses  of 
instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  regents  of  this  institution  of  learning. 
The  management  of  said  college  and  exi)eriment  station,  the  care  and  preservation 
of  all  property  of  which  such  institution  shall  l)ecome  posEesaed,  the  erection  and 
construction  of  all  buildings  necessary  for  the  use  of  said  college  and  station,  and 
the  disbursem^it  and  expenditure  of  all  moneys  provided  for  by  this  act,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  five  regents.  Said  five  regents  shall  possess  the  same  qualifi- 
cations, shall  l)e  appointed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  terms  of  office  shall  be  the 
same,  and  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  like  mam^er  as  is  provided  for  the 
Territorial  university. 

S'he  management  and  control  <>t  said  university,  the  care  and  pi-eservation  of  all  property  of 
ch  it  shall  become  poseessed,  the  erection  and  constmction  of  all  bnildiugR  necesbary  for  its 
nae,  and  the  dislmrsoment  and  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appropriiited  by  this  a<!t,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  lK>ard  of  five  regents,  to  consist  of  five  qualitiecl  voters,  who  shnli  be  owners  of  real 
estate  in  this  Territory.  Haid  five  memlnTsof  the  board  of  rej?fnts  nhall  l>e  appointed  in  the 
manner  now  provided  by  Jaw  for  the  appomtment  of  Territorial  officers,  not  earlier  than  the 
1st  day  of  Bppteml)er  nor  later  than  the  1st  day  of  0<"tt>l>er  next  after  the  passage  of  thi^i  act, 
and  vacancies  occurring  in  f^aid  board  ^  hall  Imps  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  by 
law  for  the  filline  of  vacancies  in  other  T<»rritoi*ial  offices. 

8kc.  357^.  The  board  of  regents  ptovidtHl  for  in  this  a(rt  shall  he  appointed,  one  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  thret*  years,  one  for  a  term  of  fr)ur  years, 
and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years:  Providid,  That  all  appointments  made  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
bv  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise. shall  be  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  in<;umbent  whose 
pubce  shall  hare  become  vacant.  All  other  api)ointments  made  sulw-e^iuent  to  the  appointment 
of  the  first  board  of  regents  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  ))e  for  tbo  term  of  five  years  and 
nntil  the  apiwintment  and  qualification  of  a  8uccees<jr  to  such  api)ointee.J 

Said  regents  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate,  with 
the  name  and  style  of  The  Regents  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  New  Mexico, 
with  the  right  as  such  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  contracting  and  being  con- 
tracted with,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal  and  altering  the  same  at  i>lea8- 
ure.  of  causing  all  things  to  l>e  done  necessary  to  carry  out  the  i)rovi8ions  of  this 
4k3t.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  ;^>4.  The  board  shall  meet  and  organize,  by  the  eU*ction  of  its  said  officers, 
j^  said  town  of  Las  Cruces,  or  at  the  said  college  grounds  in  the  said  county  of 
Donna  Ana,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  November ,  1889.    The  officers  then  elected 
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and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  the  same,  be  elected  in  the  same  manner,  at 
the  same  time,  and  possess  the  same  qualifications,  and  the  regents  and  officers 
shall  perform  their  duties  as  provided  for  the  regents  and  officers  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  in  this  act. 

Sec.  3555.  The  regents  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  said  agricultural  college  and  exi)eriment  station. 

Sec.  3556.  The  board  of  regents  shall  direct  the  disposition  of  any  moneys 
belonging  to  or  appropriated  to  the  agricultural  college  and  exx)eriment  station 
established  by  this  act,  and  shall  make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the 
government  and  management  of  the  same,  adopt  plans  and  specifications  for  neces- 
sary buildings  and  superintend  the  construction  of  said  buildings,  and  fix  the 
salaries  of  professors,  teachers,  and  other  employees  and  the  tuition  fees  to  be 
charged  in  said  college. 

Sec.  3557.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  provided  for  in  this  act  in  con- 
nection with  said  agricultural  college  shall  })e  likewise  located  upon  the  land 
referred  to  in  section  3551,  and  it  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  said  board 
of  regents  of  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  in  agriculture 
according  to  the  terms  of  section  1  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2, 1887, 
to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  said  college  and  experiment 
station  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  benefits  and  donations  made  and  given 
to  similar  institutions  of  learning  in  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  by  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  enacted  and  particularly  to  the  benefit  and  donations  given  by  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  approved  July  2, 1862,  and 
March  2, 1887.  ^ 

Sec.  3558.  The  assent  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
is  hereby  given  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  section  9  of  said  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  2, 1887,  to  the  gi'anting  of  money  therein  made  to  the  estab- 
fishment  of  experiment  stations  in  accordance  with  section  1  of  said  last-mentioned 
act,  and  assent  is  hereby  given  to  carry  out,  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
all  and  singular  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  8559.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station, 
and  the  meetings  of  said  board  may  be  called  in  such  manner  as  the  regents  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  3560.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  shall  be 
intrusted  to  their  re8i)ective  faculties,  but  the  regents  shall  have  the  power  to 
regulate  the  course  of  instruction  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  faculty, 
the  books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several  departments,  and  also  to  confer 
such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usually  conferred  and  granted  by 
other  agricultural  colleges.  The  regents  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  officer 
connected  with  the  agricultural  college  or  experiment  station  when,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  best  interests  of  the  college  require  it. 

Sec.  3561.  There  is  hereby  created  and  established  a  subagricultural  experiment 
station  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college  and  agricultural  station  of  New 
Mexico.  Said  subagricultural  experiment  station  is  hereby  located  at  some  i)oint  in 
the  county  of  San  Juan,  hereafter  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  New  Mexico:  Provided,  That  the  county  of  San  Juan,  or  some 
person  or  persons  for  said  county,  shall  within  three  months  from  the  passage  of 
this  act,  deed,  donate,  and  transfer  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  use  of 
said  subagricultural  experiment  station,  not  less  than  100  acres  of  good  arable 
land,  under  an  irrigating  ditch,  such  land  and  the  location  thereof  to  be  accepted 
and  determined  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  sufficiency 
of  the  deed  and  the  title  to  the  land  so  to  be  donated  to  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  shall  be  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  solicitor-general  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec.  3562.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college  and  agricultural 
station  of  New  Mexico  are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  etc.,  of  the  subagricultural  experiment  station,  provided 
for  by  this  act,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  appropriated  by  the  legislative  assembly  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  a^cultural  experiment  station  in  the  county  of  San  Juan, 
under  and  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  and  resolution  authorizing 
the  governor  to  receive  certain  moneys  from  the  United  States,  accepting  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  appropriating  the  same  and  providing  for  the  dispo- 
sition thereof." 

Sec.  3563.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college  and  agricultural 
station  of  New  Mexico  are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  apply  to  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  subagricultural  exx)eriment  station  nerein  provided 
for  so  much  of  all  the  moneys  now  on  hand  and  hereafter  received  from  the  Gbov- 
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eminent  of  the  United  States  under  and  by  virtne  of  acts  [act?!  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  approved  March  2, 1887,  as  can  be  applied  by  said  boieurd  of 
regents  in  justice  to  the  a^cnltnral  college  of  New  Mexico  at  Las  Graces  and 
the  substations  to  be  established  in  other  portions  of  the  Territory. 

Seo.  8564.  There  is  [are]  hereby  created  and  established  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  college  and  agricultural  station  of  New  Mexico  two  branch  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  to  be  located  as  follows:  One  at  some  point  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  between  the  town  of  Glorieta,  in  theBierra 
Madre  Mountains,  and  the  town  of  Baton,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  other  at  some  point  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  the  exact  point  in  each  section  to  be  determined  hereafter  by 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college  and  agricultural  station  of  New 
Mexico. 

Sbc.  8565.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  there  shall  be  deeded,  donated,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  at  each  of  the  points  finally  determined 
upon  by  the  said  bourd  of  regents  for  the  exact  location  of  the  said  experiment 
s&tions,  for  the  use  of  each  of  said  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations,  not 
less  than  100  acres  of  good  arable  land  under  an  irrigating  ditch,  such  land  and 
the  location  thereof  to  be  accepted  and  determined  by  the  said  board  of  regents 
of  the  agricultural  coUege;  the  sufficiency  of  the  deed  and  the  title  to  the  land  so 
to  be  donated  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  be  i)assed  uxxm  and  ai)proyed  by 
the  solicitor-general  of  the  Territory. 

Seo.  8566.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college  and  agricultural 
station  of  New  Mexico  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  etc. ,  upon  the  lands  donated  to  each  of  said  branch  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  provided  for  by  this  act,  out  of  the  mone^^s  hereinafter 
levied  and  collected,  the  sum  of  not  less  than  $2,600  to  each  of  said  experiment 
stations. 

Sec.  8567.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college  and  agricultural 
station  of  New  Mexico  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  apply  to  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  each  of  the  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations 
hereby  created  so  much  of  all  the  moneys  now  on  hand  and  hereafter  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  approved  March  2, 1887,  as  can  be  applied  by  said 
board  of  regents  in  justice  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  New  M!exico,  at  Las 
Cruces,  and  the  experiment  stations  hereby  and  heretofore  established  in  other 
portions  of  the  Territory, 

Seo.  8567a.  Theassentof  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
is  hereby  given  in  pursuance  of  the  requirementof  section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  80, 1890,  to  the  granting  of  moneys  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  said  legislative  assem- 
bly accepts  and  consents  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  act  of  Congress, 
and  assent  is  further  given  to  carry  out  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  all 
and  singular,  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

Slie  foUowhig  sections  come  under  the  heading  "  Special  provisionB  as  to  the  New  Mexico 
ege  of  Agriculture,  Unlyerslty  of  New  Mezioo,  New  Mezloo  School  of  Mines,  and  Insane 

Sec.  8688.  The  members  of  the  several  boards  of  the  institutions  established  by 
this  act  shall  be  allowed  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  all  necessary  sessions  of  their  respective  boards  and  also  their 
necessary  expenses  while  in  actucQ  attendance  upon  tne  same. 

Sro.  8684.  If  any  secretary,  treasurer,  or  other  officer  or  member  of  the  several 
boards  of  any  of  tne  institutions  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  feloniously  embez- 
zle, secrete,  misapply,  or  convert  to  his  or  their  own  use  any  money  or  property 
belonging  to  any  of  said  institutions,  he  shaJl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  confined  to  the  Territorial  penitentiary  for  a  torm 
of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ton  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had. 

Seo.  8685.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  all  such  boards  shall  make  disburse- 
ments of  the  funds  in  his  hands  on  the  order  of  the  board,  which  order  shall  be 
oountorsigned  by  the  president  of  the  board,  and  shall  stato  on  what  account  the 
disbursement  is  made. 

Seo.  8686.  Whenever  there  shall  be  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Territorial 
treasurer  to  the  credit  of  any  of  the  specific  funds  set  apart  of  the  institutions 
created  by  this  act,  deemed  sufficient  by  such  board  to  commence  the  erection  of 
any  of  the  necessary  buildings  or  improvements,  or  pay  tiie  running  or  other 
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expenses  ot  such  institation,  the  Territorial  auditor,  on  the  request  in  writing  of 
any  such  boards,  shall;  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty  to,  draw  his  warrant  in 
favor  of  the  treasurer  against  the  specific  fund  belonging  to  said  institution  in 
such  sum,  not  exceeding  the  amount  on  hand  in  such  specific  fund  at  such  time, 
as  said  board  may  deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  any  such  board  shall  only  draw 
said  money  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  disburse  the  same. 

Sbo.  8687.  All  of  the  managing  boards  of  the  several  institutions  provided  for 
in  this  act  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  make  a  full  and 
true  report  in  detail,  under  oath,  of  all  their  acts  and  doings  during  the  previous 
year,  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  exact  status  of  their  institution,  and  any 
other  information  that  thev  may  deem  proper  and  useful  or  which  may  be  called 
for  by  the  governor,  whicn  said  reporta  snail  be  made  to  the  governor,  and  he 
shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  8689.  The  governor  of  the  Territory  and  the  Territorial  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  education ,  if  there  be  one,  shall  ex  officio  be  advisorv  members 
of  all  boards  of  the  several  institutions  provided  for  in  this  act,  but  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  vote  or  be  eligible  to  office  therein. 

Sec.  3640.  The  several  boards  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  have  power  in  their 
discretion  to  employ  skilled  arcnitects  and  superintendent  to  prepare  plans  and 
supervise  the  construction  of  any  of  the  buildings  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  to 
fix  his  compensation  subject  to  uie  provisions  and  restrictions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8641.  The  regtdar  meetings  of  all  boards  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be 
held  quarterly:  Provided ^  That  they  may  hold  as  many  si>ecial  sessions  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  8642.  The  several  boards  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  have  power  in  their 
discretion  to  provide  that  their  several  secretaries  and  treasurers  shall  receive  a 
salary  not  to  exceed  $50  a  month:  Provided,  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $100  per  month. 

Seo.  8643.  At  least  one  member  of  the  several  boards  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  town  or  city  at  or  near  which  the  institution  i6  located. 

Sec.  8644.  The  records  of  the  several  boards  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be 
open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  the  inspection  of  any  citizen. 

Sec.  3645.  No  employee  or  member  of  any  of  the  l)oards  created  by  this  act  shall 
be  interested  pecuniarUy,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  for  building 
or  improving  any  of  said  institutions  or  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  any  of 
such  institutions. 

Sec.  8646.  Each  and  every  member  of  the  several  boards  create  by  this  act  shall, 
before  entering  upon  their  respective  duties,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  faith- 
fully and  honestly  discharge  their  duties  in  the  premises  and  strictly  and  impar- 
tially perform  the  same  to  the  best  of  their  several  abilities.  Said  oath  shall  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  8647.  All  of  the  institutions  established  by  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  all  the  benefits  and  donations  made  and  given  to  similar  institutions  of 
learning  and  charity  in  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  by  the 
legislation  of  the  (Jongress  of  the  United  States,  or  from  private  individuals  or 
<x)rporation8,  and  for  the  benefit  of  said  institutions  they  shall  have  power  to  buy 
and  sell  or  lease  or  mortgage  realty,  and  do  all  things  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
several  boards,  wilj  be  for  the  best  interests  of  said  institutions  and  are  in  the  line 
of  its  object. 

Sec.  8648.  All  the  institutions  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  forever  remain 
strictly  nonsectarian  in  character,  and  no  creed  or  system  of  religion  shall  be 
taught  in  any  of  them. 

Sec.  3659.  Diplomas  issued  to  graduates  of  *  *  *  the  Territorial  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Las  Cruces  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  considered  as  first- 
class  teachers*  certificates  in  any  of  the  counties  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec.  3090.  An  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  bo  made  in  the  sum  of  $35,000,  to  be  known  as  Terri- 
torial institution  bonds  *  *  *  and  shall  be  made  payable  in  thirtv  years 
from  July  1,  1895. 

Sec.  3691 .  The  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  directed  to  levy  a  tax  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  on  said  bonds  and  to  give  notice  of  such  assessment  to  the 
several  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  assv^ssment  of  taxes  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  Territory,  who  shall  assess  the  same  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  taxes  are  required  to  be  assessed  for  Territorial  purposes;  and  for  the  final 
redemption  of  the  principal  of  said  bonds  there  shall,  in  the  same  manner,  be 
annually  levied,  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  said 
bonds,  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  bonds  by  or 
before  the  maturity  thereof. 
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Sbo.  8692.  Saidbonds,  when  solssued,  shall  be  delivered  *  *  *  $15,000  to  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at 
Las  Cmces,  and  negotiated  by  the  board  of  regents  of  each  of  said  Territorial 
institutions  to  the  best  advantage  x>ossible,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  used 
by  the  board  of  regents  of  each  of  said  Territorial  institutions,  from  the  amount 
of  said  bonds  so  delivered  to  them,  in  the  erection,  completion,  and  furnishing  of 
suitable  buildings  and  other  improvements  that  may  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  said  board  of  regents,  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  institutions,  and  for  the 
providing  for  the  needed  and  necessary  furniture  and  furnishings  of  their  respective 
mstitutions  in  such  manner  as  to  the  board  of  regents  may  seem  best:  Provided, 
however,  Said  bonds  shall  not  be  sold  under  par,  but  the  necessary  ezi>en8e  of  their 
negotiation  may  be  deducted  or  paid  from  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of 
said  bonds  or  any  of  them. 

Sec.  8698.  Hereafter,  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  Agricultural  College  and  Agricultural  Station  of  New 
Metico  ♦  ♦  *  '  to  acquire  title  to  any  lands  for  the  use  of  any  such  institution, 
and  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  lands  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  for  such  lands,  then,  and  in  that  event,  each  of  the  said  several 
boards  may  acquire,  in  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  title  to  so  much 
of  said  land  or  lands  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  any  such  board  for  the  use 
of  any  such  institution,  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  by  law  for  the  con- 
demnation of  land  for  railroad  purposes,  and  such  land  so  taken  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  taken  forpublic  use. 

Sec.  8698a.  That  it  shall  be^unlawfnl  for  any  officer  of  any  Territorial  institu- 
tion of  this  Territory  to  incur  or  contract  any  indebtedness  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Territory  in  excess  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  for  the  use 
or  support  of  such  institution  for  the  fiscal  year.  Nor  shall  any  officer  of  any 
Territorial  institution  draw  any  money  from  the  Territorial  treasury  unless  the 
same  shaU  be  absolutely  needed  and  required  bv  such  institution  at  the  time,  and 
.  then  only  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Territorial  auditor.  Any  person  offending 
against  tne  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  dismissal,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  The  term  **  officer,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  taken  to 
include  members  of  the  various  boards  created  by  the  law  to  govern  or  supervise 
the  respective  institutions. 

Acts,  1897,  Chapter  LXXII:  Sec.  5.  [For]  The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agric  ul- 
ture  and  Mechamc  Arts  [and  other  named  Territorial  institutions  for  support  and 
maintenance]  an  annual  tax  levy  to  the  amount  of  two  and  five  one-hundredths 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  in  addition  to  that  provided  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
made  and  collected,  and  the  product  of  such  levy  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  To 
the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  twenty  one-hundreths 
of  1  mill  ♦  ♦  ♦:  Provided,  That  the  funds  herein  provided  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  only  be  used  for  building,  repairs,  the  teach- 
ing of  Spanish  and  other  branches  not  paid  for  out  of  United  States  funds,  and 
other  such  expenses:  Provided,  further.  That  no  president  or  member  of  the  faculty 
of  any  Territorial  instituticto  shall  be  removed  during  the  term  for  which  he  is 
elected  or  appointed  except  for  cause  and  after  trial  by  the  board  of  regents  of  his 
institution,  and  that  no  secretary  or  treasurer  of  any  such  institution,  except  those 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  United  States  appropriation,  shall  receive  any 
compensation  as  such  secretary  and  treasurer,  or  either. 

Acts,  1899,  Chapter  LXXTV:  Sec.  7.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  shall 
keep  separate  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  from  lands  reserved  for  *  *  * 
an  agricultural  college. 

Ibid.,  1899,  Chapter  LXXXI:  Section  1.  For  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  arts  twenty-one  one-hundredths  of  1  mill  for  *  *  eacn  and  every 
year  hereafter." 

Ibid.,  1901,  Chapter  LXXXIX:  Section  1.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  an  issue 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
be  made  in  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  known  as  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Col- 
lege bonds.  Such  bonds  shaU  be  issued  in  the  denomination  of  $1,000  each,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  interest  payable  semiannually 
on  the  10th  days  of  January  and  July ,  principal  and  interest  payable  at  the  Western 
National  Bank,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York.  And  said  bonds 
shall  be  signed  by  the  governor  and  treasurer  of  the  Territory  and  countersigned 
by  the  aumtor  of  public  accounts,  and  shall  be  made  payable  in  thirty  years  from 
the  date  of  their  issue,  but  may  be  redeemed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Territory  at 
any  time  after  twenty  years  from  their  date. 

Sbc.  2.  And  there  is  hereby  pledged  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest 
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the  revenueB  arising  from  the  leasing  and  the  income  derived  from  the  safely 
invested  proceeds  of  sales  of  75,000  acres  of  the  100,000  acres  of  land  granted  to 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  by  the  United  States  for  the  nse  and  benefit  of  the 
New  Mexico  Ck)llege  of  Agnicxutare  and  Mechanic  Arts,  in  accordtmce  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *'An  act  to  make  certain  grants  of  land 
to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  for  other  purposes/*  approved  Jnne  21, 
1898,  and  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
entitled  **An  act  establishing  a  board  of  pnbuc  lands,  assigning  their  duties,  and 
for  leasing  and  managing  public  lands  and  funds,''  approved  March  16,  1899. 
And  all  of  such  proceeds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with 
any  interest  accruing  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  and  be  by  him  separately  kept  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds  herein  provided  to  be  issued:  Provided,  how- 
ever ^  Should  the  proceeds  as  aforesaid  be  not  sufficient  in  any  year  to  pay  the 
interest  which  shall  become  due  as  provided  herein,  the  auditor  of  public  accounts 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  hereby  directed  to  levy  a  tax,  at  the  time  that 
other  taxes  are  levied,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  bonds,  and  to  give 
notice  of  such  assessment  or  levy  of  taxes  to  the  several  officers  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  the  assessment  of  taxes  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory, 
who  shall  assess  the  same  in*  the  manner  that  other  taxes  are  required  to  be 
assessed  for  Territorial  purposes:  Aiid  further  provided ,  In  event  sufficient  funds 
have  not  been  realized  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  and  rentals  as  aforesaid,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1929,  then  such  portion  of  said  lands 
authorized  by  law  to  be  sold,  remaining  unsold  at  ^lat  time,  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  at  once  put  upon  the  market  and  sold  by  the  board  of  public  lands  under 
such  regulations  and  laws  as  may  then  be  in  force,  and  the  proceeds  realized  from 
such  Blue  shall  likewise  go  to  pay  any  part  of  said  bonds  and  interest  then  unpaid 
when  due  and  to  reimburse  the  Territory  for  all  interest  paid  by  it  and  remain- 
ing unpaid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  8.  Said  bonds  shall  be  issued  and  negotiated  under  the  direction  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico:  Provided,  however^  Said  bonds  shall  not 
be  sold  under  their  face  value.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be 
safely  kept  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  under  bond,  and 
may  be  expended  by  the  board  of  regents  of  said  institution  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: The  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  boys  and  young  men  attending  such  insti- 
tution; the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  and  Ubrary  buildmg,  and  furniture,  fixtures, 
and  equipment  for  said  buildings;  for  the  purchase  or  development  of  ample  and 
sufficient  water  supply  for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes  of  said  institution  and 
the  farm  connected  therewith;  for  repairs  to  and  insurance  upon,  and  fuel,  water, 
and  lights  for,  all  college  buildings;  for  salaries  of  janitors  and  librarian,  and  for 
such  necessary  prmting  as  can  not  be  paid  for  out  of  United  States  appropria- 
tions. 

Ibid., Chapter XC:  [Appropriates  twenty  one-hundredths  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar 
tax  to  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.] 

Ibid.,  Chapter  XCVIII:  Section  1.  The  boards  of  managers  of  the  different  Ter- 
ritorial institutions,  under  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  legally  desi^^nated,  are 
hereby  directed  and  required  to  keep  in  suitable  books  of  record  a  strict  account 
of  all  moneys  received  by  them  from  the  Territory,  and  also  itemized  accounts  of 
the  disbursement  of  the  same.  They  shall  require  all  bills  against  such  institu- 
tions to  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  all  salaries  or  other  expenditures,  except  for 
bills  and  current  expenses,  shall  be  receipted  for  in  duplicate,  one  of  such  bills  or 
receipts  to  be  kept  by  the  said  board  of  managers  with  the  other  x)apers  and  prop- 
erty of  the  institution  and  the  other  to  accompany  all  requisitions  upon  the  audi- 
tor of  the  Territory  for  warrants,  and  no  warrant  shall  be  drawn  by  the  auditor 
for  any  amount  in  favor  of  any  such  institution  unless  the  requisition  therefor  is 
accompanied  with  such  itemized  receipts  for  the  money  expended  after  the  last 
requisition. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  several  boards  of  managers  of  Terri- 
torial, charitable,  or  other  institutions  which  receive  any  money  from  the  Terri- 
torial treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  to  make  out  an  itemized  and  detailed 
statement  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  such  institution  up  to  and  includhig 
the  last  day  of  said  fiscal  year,  which  shall  be  sworn  to  as  correct  by  the  secretary, 
treasurer,  or  other  accounting  officer  of  such  institution  who  draws  and  receives 
the  Territorial  funds,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
within  the  first  thirty  days  of  the  new  fiscal  year;  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
any  person  or  officer  to  perform  the  duties  herein  specified  shall  subject  such  per- 
son to  removal  from  his  position,  and  in  case  he  is  a  bonded  officer  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  breach  of  his  bond  and  be  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  for  which  he  may 
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be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  exceeding  $500  nor  less  than  $100,  which  shall  be  recovered 
from  him  and  the  sureties  on  his  bond  as  a  penalty. 

Sec.  4.  The  governing  boards  of  the  several  educational  institutions  of  this  Ter- 
ritory shaU,  at  the  same  time  when  the  annual  financial  statement  required  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  act  is  to  be  made^  also  make  and  transmit  to  the  governor  a  list  of 
the  pupils  enroUed  in  such  institution  on  the  last  day  of  ^e  preceding  fiscal  year, 
fitatmg  the  name,  age,  residence,  and  grade  of  each  pupil. 


NEW  YORK. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  the  Beyised  Statates,  Codes,  and  (General  Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  oertlfled  bv  the  Secretary  of  State,  tinder  sec.  960  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended  by  Laws  of  1896,  chap.  694,  8d  ed.,  by  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  New  York,  190L] 

Ck)mell  University:  Section  1.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  is  hereby  designated 
as  the  officer  designated  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  approved  August  30, 1890,  and  the  assent  of  this 
State  is  hereby  given  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants  and  to  all  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereof,  as  specified  in  such  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  of  this  State  shall  keep  the  accounts  of  all  moneys  here- 
after received  by  him  inpursuance  of  such  act  of  Congress  in  a  separate  fund  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cornell  Umversity,  and  shall  pay  all  such  moneys  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  thereof  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Cornell  University  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  comptroller,  issued  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  me  Cornell 
Univendtsr,  in  pursuance  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sbc.  8.  The  sum  of  $15,000  heretofore  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  this  State  in  pur- 
suance of  such  act  of  Congress  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Cornell  University  out  of  the  fund  to  which 
the  same  may  be  credited,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  issued  upon  the 
order  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cornell  University  in  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  balance  of  the  income  of  the  college  land-scrip  fund  received  by  the 
State  prior  to  October  1, 1889,  and  not  heretofore  paid  over  to  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  reported  by  the  comptroller  of  this  State  in  his  communication  to  the 
Senate  dated  March  81, 1890,  to  be  payable  to  the  Cornell  University  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  action  entitled  *'  The  People 
ex  rel.  Cornell  University,  appellant,  agadnst  Ira  Davenport,  comptroller,  respond- 
ent," decided  by  the  court  of  ai)peals  January  14, 1890,  and  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  $89,888.66,  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Cornell  University  ui)on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  issued  upon  the  order  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Cornell  University,  reciting  that  the  same  shall  be  in  full  of  all 
claims  or  demands  of  the  Cornell  University  against  the  State  for  or  on  account 
of  the  income  of  the  college  land-scrip  fund  recei  fed  by  the  State  prior  to  October 
1,  1889,  except  for  the  sum  of  $3,096.25,  the  balance  of  such  income  in  the  treasury 
of  the  State  upon  October  1, 1889. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  established  a  State  veterinary  college  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. For  the  puri)ose  of  constructing  and  equipping  suitable  buildings  for 
such  college  upon  the  grounds  of  said  university  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid 
by  the  treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  ux)on  vouchers  approved 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  to  the  Cornell  University.  No  i)art  of  such 
money  shall  be  expended  until  plans  and  specifications  for  tne  construction  and 
equipment  of  such  buildings  and  of  the  location  thereof  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  nor  until  the  comptroller  shall  have  certified 
that  in  his  judgment  the  expense  of  the  completion  and  equipment  of  such  build- 
ings in  accord^ce  with  sucn  plans  and  specifications  will  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  such  appropriation.  Such  buildings  and  equipment  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  State.  [By  a  law  of  1895,. chap.  598,  $100,000  was  appropriated  on  the  same 
condltionsj 

Sec.  6.  'Tne  State  veterinary  college,  established  by  law,  shall  be  known  as  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  said  veterinary  college  shall 
be  to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention,  and  cure  of  all  diseases 
of  animals,  including  such  as  are  communicable  to  man  and  such  as  cause  epizo- 
otics among  live  stock;  to  investigate  the  economical  questions  which  will  con- 
tribute to  Uie  more  profitable  breeding,  rearing,  and  utilization  of  animals;  to 
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produce  reliable  standard  preparations  of  toxins,  antitoxins,  and  other  products 
to  be  used  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conducting 
of  sanitary  work  by  approved  jnodem  methods;  and  to  give  instruction  in  the 
normal  structure  and  function  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  pathology,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  animal  diseases,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  sanitary  science 
as  applied  to  live  stock  and  correlatively  to  the  human  family.  All  buildings, 
furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  property  heretofore  or  hereafter  erected  or  fur- 
nished by  the  State  for  such  veterinary  college  shall  be  and  remain  the  property 
)f  the  State.  The  Cornell  University  shall  have  the  custody  and  control  of  said 
property,  and  shall,  with  whatever  State  moneys  may  be  received  for  the  jmrpose, 
administer  the  said  veterinary  college,  with  authority  to  appoint  investigators, 
teachers,  and  other  officers,  to  lay  out  lines  of  inv^tigation,  to  prescribe  the 
requirements  for  admission  and  the  course  of  study,  and  with  such  other  power 
and  authority  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  due  administration  of  such 
veterinary  college.  Said  university  shall  receive  no  income,  profit,  or  compensa- 
tion therefor,  but  all  moneys  received  from  State  appropriations  for  the  s^id 
veterinary  college  or  derived  from  other  sources  in  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion shaU  be  kept  by  said  university  in  a  separate  fund  from  the  moneys  of  the 
university,  and  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  said  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College.  Such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity by  the  State  in  any  yetu*,  to  be  expended  by  said  university  in  the  administra- 
tion of  said  veterinary  college,  shall  be  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  three  equal  payments,  to  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  the  1st  day  of 
January,  and  the  1st  day  of  April  in  such  year,  and  within  thirty  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  which  such  installment  is  received  the  said  university 
shall  furnish  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York  satisfactory  vouchers  for 
the  expenditure  of  such  installment.  .The  said  university  shall  expend  such 
moneys  and  use  such  property  of  the  State  in  administering  sai4  veterinary  col- 
lege, and  shall  report  to  the  governor  during  the  month  of  January  in  each  year 
a  detailed  statement  of  such  expenditures  and  of  the  general  operations  of  the 
said  veterinary  college.  No  tuition  fee  shall  bo  required  of  a  student  pursuing 
the  regular  veterinary  course  who,  for  a  year  or  more  immediately  preceding  his 
admis3on  to  said  veterinary  college,  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State.  The 
tuition  fees  charged  to  other  students  and  all  other  fees  and  charges  in  said 
veterinary  college  shall  be  fixed  by  Cornell  University,  and  the  moneys  so  received 
shall  be  expended  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  said  veterinary  college. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  the  acceptance  by  Cornell  University  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
which  acceptance  in  writing  duly  executed  and  acknowledged  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  for  tlio  execution  of  written  instruments  by  corporations  shall  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  within  ten  days  after  the  approvfd 
of  this  act,  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
create  and  establish  a  department  in  said  university  to  be  known  as  and  called 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  and  practices  of  scientific  forestry. 

Sfx\  8.  For  the  purposes  of  such  school  and  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this 
act  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  university  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  and  under  the  direction  of  the  forest  pre- 
serve board  of  this  State,  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  and  to  purchase  and  to 
acquire  bypurchase  title  to  not  more  than  30,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Adirondack 
forests.  Tlie  university  shall  have  the  title,  possession,  management,  and  control 
of  such  land,  and  by  its  board  of  trustees  through  the  aforesaid  college  of  forestry 
shall  conduct  upon  said  land  such  exi>eriments  in  forestry  as  it  may  deem  most 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
forestry,  and  may  plant,  raise,  cut,  and  sell  timber  at  such  j^imes,  of  such  specdes 
and  quantities,  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best,  with  a  vievr  to  obtain- 
ing and  imparting  knowledge  concerning  the  scientific  management  and  use  of 
forests,  their  regulation  and  administration,  the  production,  harvesting,  and  repro- 
duction of  wood  crops,  and  earning  a  revenue  therefrom,  and  to  that  end  may  con- 
stitute and  appoint  a  faculty  of  such  school,  consisting  of  one  director  or  professor 
and  two  instructors,  and  may  employ  such  forest  manager,  rangers,  and  superin- 
tendents and  incur  such  other  expenses  in  connection  therewith  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  managt^ment  and  conduct  of  said  college  and  the  ciire  of  said 
lands  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  within  the  amount  hereinafter  appropriated. 

Sec.  9.  The  superintendent  of  the  State  land  survey  or  the  State  engineer  and 
surveyor  shall  make  such  surveys  and  furnish  such  maps  as  may  he  required  by 
said  trustees  and  authorized  and  directed  by  the  forest  preserve  board  of  lands 
purchased  or  proposed  to  be  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  Every  deed  or  conveyance  of  lands  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
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this  act  by  said  nniyersity  shall  contldn  in  the  habendum  clanso  thereof  a  condi- 
tion and  covenant  that  th^  same  and  the  title  to  the  land  conveyed  therein  and 
thereby  is  taken  by  the  grantee  therein  named,  the  CJomell  University,  nnder  and 
pnrsnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  also  contain  an  express  covenant 
running  with  the  land  and  binding  upon  said  university  that  the  same  is  con- 
veyed lor  the  uses  and  purposes  in  this  act  provided  for,  and  also  an  express  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  said  umversity  to  convey  said  lands  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  hereinafter  provided  for..  Every  such  conveyance  shall  be  executed  in  dupli- 
cate, one  of  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where 
the  land  is  situated  and  the  other  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sbo.  11.  Payments  for  the  lands  thus  purchased  shall  be  made  in  manner  fol- 
lowing: Upon  the  execution  of  any  contract  or  conveyance  pursuant  to  section  8 
and  section  9  above,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  ^all  transmit  a  certi- 
fied copy  thereof  to  the  forest-preserve  board  with  a  written  request  for  a  warrant 
and  certificate  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  to  the  grantor  or  proper  per- 
sons entitled  thereto.  The  forest-preserve  board  shall,  after  examination,  and  if 
such  be  the  fact,  make  and  execute  its  certificate  that  said  purchase  or  contract 
was  made  by  and  with  its  consent  and  approval  and  under  its  direction,  and  that 
the  same  is  in  all  resi)ects  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
attach  such  certificate  to  said  request  for  a  warrant  and  certificate,  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  comptroller,  who  shall  thereupon  draw  his  warrant  upon  the 
treasurer  in  favor  of  the  grantor  or  proper  person  entitled  to  the  purchase  price, 
and  the  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  from  any  moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  chapter  220  of  the  laws  of  1897. 

Sec.  12.  All  moneys  received  by  CJomell  University  from  State  appropriations 
for  the  said  [forestry]  college  shall  be  kept  by  said  university  in  a  separate  fund 
from  the  moneys  of  the  universi^,  and  shall  oe  used  exclusivelyfor  said  college. 
Such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  to  be  jjaid  to  the  Cornell  University  by  the 
State,  in  any  year,  to  be  exx>ended  by  said  university  in  the  administration  or  said 
college  shall  be  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  CJomell  University  in  three  equal  pay- 
ments, to  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  the  1st  day  of  January,  ana  the  1st 
day  of  April  in  each  year,  and  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  i)eriod 
for  which  each  instaUraent  is  received  the  said  university  shall  furnish  the  com]> 
troller  of  the  State  of  New  York  satisfactory  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  such 
installment.  The  said  university  shall  exx)end  such  moneys  and  use  such  property 
of  the  State  in  administering  said  college,  and  shall  report  to  the  legislature  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  in  each  year  a  detailed  statement  of  such  expenditures 
and  of  the  general  operations  of  said  college.  Neither  the  board  of  trustees  nor 
any  member  thereof  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  services  under  this  act, 
but  each  such  member  is  entitled  to  be  repaid  from  the  State  treasury  his  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  imposed  upon 
him  under  this  act  by  the  trustees  or  the  forest-preserve  board,  on  like  certificate 
of  the  forest-preserve  board  to  and  on  the  audit  and  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

Sec.  18.  All  sums  received  by  the  university  from  the  sale  of  timber  or  other- 
wise, xmder  this  act,  shall  bo  deposited  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  to  the  credit 
of  CJomell  University  in  such  bank  or  banks  as  may  be  designated  by  the  comp- 
troller for  that  purpose.  Each  bank  so  designated  shall  file  with  the  comptroller 
a  bond  in  an  amount  and  on  conditions  approved  by  him.  The  treasurer  of  Cor- 
nell University  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each  month,  file  with  the  State 
comptroller  a  verified  statement  showing  the  amount  of  money  so  received  and 
deposited,  when,  from  whom,  and  for  wnat  received,  and  the  day  on  which  the 
deposit  was  made,  and  said  statement  shall  have  indorsed  thereon  a  certificate  of 
the  proper  officer  of  the  bank  that  such  deposit  has  been  made.  The  money  so 
deix)sited  may  be  drawn  by  the  treasurer  on  his  check  or  draft  countersigned  by 
the  comptroller  for  any  amount  included  in  an  estimate  approved  as  herein  pro- 
vided. The  director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity shall,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  file  with  the  comptroller  an  estimate 
and  detailed  statement  of  all  moneys  that  will,  in  the  judgment  of  such  director, 
be  required  in  that  month  for  the  administration  of  the  trust  cf)mmitted  to  Cor- 
nell University  under  this  act  in  connection  with  the  forest  lands.  The  comp- 
troller may  revise  and  reduce  the  estimate  and  shall  fix  the  amount  which  may  be 
drawn  thereon.  At  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the  trustee  s  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity hold  title  to  said  forest  lands  they  shall  render  a  full  account  of  said  fund 
to  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  balances,  if  any  then  remain, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Stat«  treasurer. 

Sec.  14.  Subject  only  to  the  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  vested  in  or 
imposed  uix>n  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  by  this  act  and  except  as  may 
bo  inconsistent  with  this  act  and  the  objects  and  purposes  herein  provided  for 
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the  land  so  porchaaed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  forest  preserve,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  fish,  game, 
and  forests,  as  prescribed  by  the  fish,  game,  and  forest  law;  and  the  jnrisdictio  i, 
0ax)eryi8ion,  powers,  duties,  and  responsilnlities  of  the  fiish,  game,  and  forest 
commission,  and  of  fish  and  game  protectors  and  foresters,  authorized  by  the  fish, 
game,  and  forest  law,  except  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  the  hmd  so  purchased  hereunder  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  and  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  from  and  after  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act  all  lands  and  each  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  purchasea 
bv  said  university  and  x>aid  for  by  the  State  under  and  i)ursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  university,  or  its  successors, 
granted  and  conveyed  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient deed  of  conveyance,  without  further  price  or  consideration  therefor,  and 
the  same  shall  thereupon  be  and  become  a  part  of  the  forest  preserve.  Nothing 
herein  contained,  however,  shall  be  held  or  oonstrued  to  render  it  obligatory  upon 
the  trustees  to  accept  the  provisions  hereof. 

Seo.  16.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  api>ropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  exclusive  of  the 
purchase  of  land,  to  be  paid  to  Cornell  University;  such  sum  to  be  expended  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  tk)mell  University  as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

State  finance  law:  Sec.  96.  The  acceptance  by  this  State  of  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  which 
acceptance  is  centred  in  chapter  20  of  the  laws  of  1863,  is  continued  iu  force,  not- 
withstanding the  repeal  thereof  by  this  chapter.  The  money  raised  under  chapter 
78  of  the  laws  of  1895  by  the  sale  or  conversion  into  cash  of  the  securities  in  which 
were  invested  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  and  land  scrip  formerly  constitut- 
ing the  college  land  scrip* fund,  together  with  the  money  paid  into  the  State 
troEMury  from  the  sale  of  lands  or  land  scrip  belonging  to  such  fund,  is  held  by  the 
State  as  a  i>art  of  the  general  fund  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  Cornell  Univendtv. 
Five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  so  transferred  shall  annually  be  paid 
to  the  Cornell  Univendty  pursuant  to  a  certificate  issued  by  the  comptroller  to  such 
university  by  virtue  of  chapter  78  of  the  laws  of  1896,  which  certificate  is  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed.  C^*tificates  shall  also  be  issued  by  the  State  to  such  uni- 
versity from  time  to  time  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  and  land  scrip 
are  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  payment  annually  of  5  per  cent  upon  such  pro- 
ceeds from  the  date  of  their  receipt  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  original  cer- 
tificate. The  comptroller  in  his  annual  estimate  of  the  appropriations  required  for 
the  expenses  of  the  government  shall  include  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  interest 
on  these  certificates. 

Consolidated  school  law,  Title  XII:  Sec.  245.  The  several  departments  of  study 
in  Cornell  University  shall  be  open  to  applicants  for  admission  thereto  at  the  low- 
est rates  of  expense  consistenb  with  its  welfare  and  efficiency  and  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  rank,  class,  previous  occupation,  or  locality.  But  with  a  view  to  equalize 
its  advantages  to  all  parts  of  the  State  the  institution  shall  receive  students  to  the 
number  of  one  each  year  from  each  assembly  district  in  this  State,  to  be  selected 
as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  give  them  instruction  in  any  or  in  all  the  pre- 
scribed branches  of  study  in  any  department  of  said  institution  free  of  any  tuition 
fee  or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said  university,  unless  such  incidental 
charges  ahsdL  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  materials  consumed  by  said  stu- 
dents or  for  damages  needlessly  or  purposely  done  by  them  to  the  property  of  said 
university.  The  said  free  instruction  snail ,  moreover ,  be  accorded  to  said  students 
in  consideration  of  their  superior  ability  and  as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship 
in  the  academies  and  public  schools  of  this  State.  Said  students  shall  be  selected 
as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  as 
follows: 

1.  A  competitive  examination,  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  shall  be  held  at  the  coimty  court-house  in  each  county  of  the  State 
upon  the  first  Saturday  of  June  in  each  year  by  the  city  superintendents  and  ^e 
achool  commissioners  of  the  county. 

2.  None  but  pupils  of  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  of  six  months'  standing  in  the 
common  schools  or  academies  of  the  State  during  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  examination  shall  be  eligible. 

8.  Such  examination  shall  be  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  designated  by  the 

President  of  the  university.  Question  papers  prepared  by  tne  department  of  pub- 
o  instruction  shall  be  used,  and  the  examination  papers  handed  in  by  the  different 
candidates  shall  be  retained  by  the  examiners  and  forwarded  to  the  department  of 
public  instznction. 
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4.  The  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  examination,  make  and  file  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction  a  certificate,  in  which  they  shall  name  all  the 
candi&tes  examined  and  specify  the  order  of  their  excellence;  and  such  candidates 
Bhall,  in  the  order  of  their  excellence,  become  entitled  to  the  scholai.*ships  belonging 
to  their  respective  counties. 

5.  In  case  any  candidate  who  may  become  entitled  to  a  scholarship  shall  fail  to 
claim  the  same  or  shall  fail  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  at  such  university  or 
shall  die,  resig^u,  absent  himself  without  leave,  be  exx>elled,  or  for  any  other  reason 
Bhall  abandon  his  r?ght  to  or  vacate  such  scholarship  either  before  or  after  enter- 
ing thereu];>on,  then  the  candidate  certified  to  be  next  entitled  in  the  same  cotmty 
Bhall  become  entitled  to  the  same.  In  case  any  scholarship  belonging  to  any  county 
Bhall  not  be  claimed  by  any  candidate  ]*esident  in  that  county,  the  State  superin- 
tendent may  fill  the  same  by  appointing  thereto  some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a 
yacancy  in  some  other  county  alter  notice  has  been  served  on  the  superintendent 
or  commissioners  of  schools  of  said  county.  In  any  such  case  the  president  of  the 
imiversity  shall  at  once  notifV  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  that 
officer  shall  immediately  notify  the  candidate  next  entitled  to  the  vacant  scholar- 
Bhip  of  his  right  to  the  same. 

6.  Any  State  student  who  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president 
of  the  university  that  he  requires  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earmng  funds 
with  which  to  defray  his  living  exx>ense8  while  in  attendance  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  president,  be  granted  such  leave  of  absence  and  may  be  allowed  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  years  from  the  commencement  thereof  for  the  completion  of  his 
course  at  said  university. 

7.  In  certifying  the  c][ualifications  of  the  candidates  preference  shall  be  given 
(where  other  qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  died  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations  shall  be  given  in  all  the 
Bchools  having  pupils  eligible  thereto  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  year, 
and  shall  be  published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in 
each  county  immediately  prior  to  the  holding  of  such  examinations.  The  cost  of 
publishing  such  notices  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  examinations  shall  be 
a  charge  n^n  each  county,  respectively,  and  shall  be  audited  and  paid  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  thereof.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instiuction  shall 
attend  to  the  giving  and  publishing  of  the  notices  hereinbefore  provided  for.  He 
may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the  examination  in  any  county  may  be  held  at 
Bome  other  time  and  place  than  that  above  si)ecified,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  held 
as  directed  by  him.  He  shall  keep  full  records  in  his  department  of  the  reports 
of  the  different  examiners,  showing  the  age,  post-office  address,  and  standing  of 
each  candidate,  and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their  rights  under  this  act.  He 
Bhall  determine  any  controversies  which  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  He  is  hereby  charged  with  the  general  6ux)erviBion  and  direction  of  all  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  the  filling  of  such  scholarships.  Students  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  free  scholarships  shall,  in  common  with  the  other  students  of  said 
nniverdty,  be  subject  to  all  of  the  examinations,  rules,  and  requirements  of  the 
board  of  trustees  or  faculty  of  said  university,  except  as  herein  provided. 

Betting  and  gaming:  Sec.  18.  It  is  unlawful  to  keep  or  use  any  tables,  cards, 
dice,  or  any  other  article  or  apparatus  whatever  commonly  used  or  intended  to 
be  used  in  playing  any  game  of  cards  or  faro,  or  other  game  of  chance  upon 
which  money  is  usually  wagered  at  any  of  the  following  places :  ( 1 )  Within  a  build- 
ing or  the  appurtenances  or  grounds  connected  with  any  incorporated  academy, 
high  school,  college,  or  other  institution  of  learning. 

Hazing:  Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  engage  in 
or  aid  or  abet  what  is  commonly  called  hazing  in  and  while  attending  any  of  the 
colleges,  public  schools,  or  other  institutions  of  learning  in  this  State,  and  who- 
ever participates  in  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  snail  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment 
not  lees  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  ojie  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Trusts  and  trustees:  Section  1.  Real  and  personal  property  may  be  granted  and 
conveyed  to  any  incorporated  college  or  other  literary  incorporated  institution  in 
this  State,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  either  of  the  following  purposes:  (1)  To  estab- 
Uah  and  maintain  an  observatory;  (2)  to  found  and  maintain  professorships  and 
Bcholarships;  (8)  for  any  other  specific  purposes  comprehended  in  the  general 
oMectB  authorized  by  their  respective  charters.  The  said  trusts  may  be  created, 
Bopject  to  such  conditions  and  visitations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  grantor  or 
donor  and  agreed  to  by  said  trustees,  and  all  property  which  shall  hereafter  be 
granted  to  any  incorporated  coU^^  or  other  literary  mcorporated  institution  in 
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trust  for  either  of  the  aforesaid  purposes  may  be  held  by  such  college  or  institu- 
tion upon  such  trusts  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  visitations  as  may  be 
prescribed  and  agreed  to  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  The  trusts  authorized  by  this  act  may  continue  for  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  Whicn  they  may  be  created. 

[Section  6  states  the  conditions  under  which  income  from  trust  fund  may  be 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  section  7  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  any  *'  diminu- 
tion of  principal  may  be  repaid  by  accumulation  of  interest.''] 

Laws,  1896,  chapter  238:  Section  1.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  CJomell  Uni- 
versity shall  hereafter  be  made  up  and  constituted  as  follows:  The  governor,  the 
Uentenant-govemor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  society,  the  commis- 
Soner  of  agriculture,  the  librarian  of  the  Cornell  library,  and  the  president  of  the 
said  university  shall  be  trustees  thereof  ex  officio,  and  the  eldest  lineal  male 
descendant  of  Ezra  Cornell  shall  be  a  trustee  thereof  during  his  life.  There  shall 
also  be  30  elective  trustees,  20  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees 
and  10  by  the  alumni  of  said  university;  but  at  no  time  shall  a  majority  of  the 
board  be  of  any  one  religious  sect  or  of  no  religious  sect.  The  15  members  now 
constituting  the  elective  members  of  the  present  board  of  trustees  of  said  univer- 
sity shall  continue  to  act  as  such  until  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of 
office.  At  the  first  conunencement  following  the  passage  of  this  act  the  present 
board  of  trustees  shall  elect  2  trustees  for  a  full  term  of  five  years  each,  and  at 
the  same  time,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  during  the  next  academic  year,  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  elect  10  additional  trustees,  2  of  whom  shall  serve  for  one 
year,  2  for  two  years,  2  for  three  years,  2  for  four  years,  and  2  for  five  years,  their 
respective  terms  being  determined  by  lot,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. And  thereafter  the  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  each  year  4  trustees,  and  as 
many  more  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  vacancies  among  members  elected  by  them 
caused  by  resignation  or  death.  The  alumni  of  said  university  shall  meet  annually, 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  the  day  before  commencement,  and  at  the  meeting  held  at 
the  first  commencement  following  the  passage  of  this  act  the  said  alumni  shall 
elect  1  trustee  to  serve  for  a  full  term  of  five  years,  the  candidates  therefor  to  be 
designated  as  candidates  for  a  **  full  term  'Mr  nominations  are  made,  and  shall  be 
so  designated  ui)on  the  ballots;  and  at  the  same  time  they  shall  elect  5  additional 
trustees,  1  for  one  year,  1  for  two  years,  1  for  three  years,  1  for  four  years,  and  1 
for  five  years,  the  resx)ective  terms  of  the  said  additional  5  trustees  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees,  after  their  election. 
And  thereafter  at  the  meeting  of  the  alumni  at  each  annual  commencement  said 
alumni  shall  elect  2  trustees,  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  vacan- 
cies arising  from  resignations  or  deaths  among  the  number  previously  elected  by 
them.  Except  as  hereinbefore  otherwise  provided,  the  term  of  office  of  each  elec- 
tive trustee  shall  be  five  years  from  the  annual  commencement  at  which  he  is 
elected;  but  if  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  a  meeting  thereof  during  the 
academic  year  his  term  shall  then  be  five  years  from  the  commencement  imme- 
diately preceding  his  election;  but  every  trustee  shall  hold  over  until  his  successor 
is  elected.  The  election  of  trustees  by  the  board  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  15  ballots 
shall  concur  before  any  one  is  elected,  and  12  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Who  shall  be  alumni  of  said  university  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  its  board  of  trustees.  The  election  of  trustees  by  the  alumni  shall  be 
by  ballot  and  shall  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner  and  under  the  following 
provisions:  A  register  of  the  signature  and  address  of  each  of  the  said  alumni  of 
the  said  university  shall  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  of  the  said  university  at  his 
business  office.  Any  ten  or  more  alumni  may  file  with  the  treasurer,  on  or  before 
the  Ist  day  of  April  in  each  year,  written  nominations  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 
to  be  elected  by  the  alumni  at  the  next  commencement.  Fortliwith  after  such 
Ist  day  of  April  a  list  of  such  candidates  shall  be  mailed  by  said  treasurer  to  each 
of  the  alumni  at  his  or  her  address.  Each  alumnus  may  vote  by  transmitted  bal- 
lot for  trustee  or  trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  alumni  at  any  commencement,  in 
accordance  with  sucli  regulations  as  to  the  method  and  time  of  voting  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  alumni  and  approved  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  or  its 
executive  committee.  The  candidates  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  places  to  be 
filled  having  the  highest  numljer  of  votes  upon  the  first  ballot  shall  be  declared 
elected,  provided  that  each  of  said  candidates  has  received  the  votes  of  at  least 
one- third  of  all  the  alumni  voting  at  said  election;  but  if  there  shall  be  a  failure 
to  fill  all  or  one  or  more  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  expiration  of  term  or  other- 
wise, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one  or  more  candidates  having  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  as  above  fail  to  receive  the  votes  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  alumni 
voting,  then  and  in  that  event  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  alumni  per- 
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Bonally  present  at  said  meeting,  the  election  being  limited  to  candidates  not  elected 
on  the  nrst  ballot,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  thereof  having  the  highest  plu- 
ralities, not  exceeding  two  candidates  for  each  place  thus  to  be  filled.  (Approved 
April  15, 1896.)      . 

Laws,  1897,  chapter  128:  Section  1.  For  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge 
throughout  the  State  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, to  be  paid  to  the  college  of  agrictdture  at  Cornell  University,  to  be  expended 
in  giving  instruction  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  schools,  lectures,  and  other 
university-extension  methods,  or  otherwise,  and  in  conducting  investigations  and 
experiments;  in  discovering  the  diseases  of  plants  and  remedies;  in  ascertaining 
the  best  method  of  fertilization  of  fields,  gardens,  and  plantations,  and  best  modes 
of  tillage  and  farm  management  and  improvement  of  live  stock,  and  in  printing 
leaflets  and  disseminating  a^cultural  Imowledge  by  means  of  lectures  or  other- 
wise, and  in  preparing  and  prmting  for  free  distribution  the  results  of  such  investi- 
gations and  experiments,  and  for  republishing  such  bulletins  as  may  be  useful  in 
tibe  furtherance  of  the  work,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed  desir- 
able and  profitable  in  promoting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  Such  col- 
lege of  agriculture  may,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  employ  teachers  and  e^roerts  and  necessary  clerical  help  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  biu.  Such  teachers,  experts,  and  clerical  help 
may  bo  removed  by  the  college  of  agriculture,  in  its  discretion,  and  may  be  paid 
for  their  services  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  and  proper 
and  as  sh^dl  be  api>roved  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  All  of  such  work 
by  such  teachers  and  experto  who  shall  be  employed  under  this  bill  shall  be  under 
the  gener^  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The 
sum  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  University  upon  such 
treasurer  filing  with  the  comptroller  a  bond  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sure- 
ties as  the  comptroller  may  approve,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  application  of 
such  sum  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated.  Such  sum 
shall  be  payable  by  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  University  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  officers  or  agents  of  such  university  having  charge  of  such  college  of  agri- 
culture, and  such  vouchers  shall  be  filed  by  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  University  in 
the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  the  State.     (Approved  March  25, 1897. ) 

[Chapters  67  of  the  laws  of  1898  and  480  of  the  laws  of  1899  appropriate  $85,000 
each  for  the  same  purpose.  Chapter  419  of  the  laws  of  1900  appropriates  $10,000 
for  the  same  purpose  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  October,  1900. 
Chapters  418  of  the  laws  of  1900  and  644  of  the  laws  of  1901  appropriate  $35,000 
each  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  as  provided  m  the  above  act, 
and  require  uiat  the  sum  of  $3,000  be  used  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  poultry  and  egg  production.] 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Constitution  (1868),  Article  I:  Sec.  27.  The  people  have  the  right  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  olthe  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Article  IX:  Section  1.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
C^ood  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  14.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  connection  with  the  university  a 
department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

[The  following  section  is  taken  from  the  Code  of  North  Carolina,  enacted  March  2, 188.'J.  pre- 
pM>ed  by  William  T.  Dortch,  John  Manning,  John  8.  Henderson,  in  two  volnmes.    New  York, 

Sec.  2196.  The  dei)artment  of  agriculture  shall  establish  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment and  fertilizer  control  station,  and  shall  employ  an  analyst  skilled  in  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  chemist  to  analyze  such  fertilizers 
and  products  as  may  be  required  by  the  department  of  agriouUnre,  and  to  aid  as 
far  as  pracUcable  in  suppressing  fraud  in  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers.  He 
shall  ^so,  under  the  direction  of  said  department,  carry  on  exi>eriments  on  the 
nutrition  and  growUi  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  fertilizers  are  l>est 
suited  to  the  various  crops  of  this  State,  and  whether  other  crops  may  not  be 
advantageously  grown  on  its  soil,  and  shall  carry  on  such  other  investigations  as 
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the  said  department  may  direct.  He  shall  make  reffular  reports  to  the  said  depart- 
ment of  all  analyses  and  experiments  made,  which  shall  be  fnmished  when  deemed 
needfnl  to  snch  newspapers  as  will  pnbli^  the  same.  His  salary  shall  be  paid 
ont  of  the  funds  of  the  department  of  agriculture. 

Laws  an  1  Resolutions,  1885,  chapter  808  [amended  by  chapter  870,  laws  of  1899, 
q.  y.]:  Section  1.  The  board  of  i^friculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
seek  i>ropo8als  of  donations  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school,  and  when 
any  city  or  town  shall  donate  in  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  or  other  materials 
or  money  an  amount  adequate,  in  the  judgment  of  said  bourd,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  said  industrial  school,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  locate  the  same  at  such 
place,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  city  or  town  making  such  proposals  it  shaD 
be  the  du^of  the  board  to  locate  it  at  the  place  offering  the  greatest  inducement. 

Seo.  2.  The  board  of  agriculture  shall  direct  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  said  school,  and  shall  manage  and  control  the  same  in  conjunction  with  a  bocurd 
of  three  directors  appointed  by  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  cilnr  or  town  whose 
proposal  is  accepted.  The  local  board  of  directors  may  sit  with  the  board  of  agri- 
culture in  advisement  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  said  school,  but  shall  not 
have  power  to  vote  upon  questions  involving  appropriations  from  the  funds  of  the 
depaitment  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  8.  Instruction  shall  be  provided  in  this  school  in  woodwork,  mining,  metal- 
lurgy, practical  agriculture,  and  in  such  other  branches  of  industnal  education  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  agriculture  shall  apply  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  said  school  such  part  of  their  funds  as  is  not  required  to  conduct  the 
regular  work  of  the  department:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $5,000  of  their 
funds  shall  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  one  year. 

Ibid.,  1887,  chapter  410  [amended  by  chapter  848,  laws  of  1891,  and  chapter  870, 
laws  of  1899,  q.  vl :  Section  1.  The  industrial  school  provided  for  in  chapter  808, 
laws  of  1885,  snaU  be  denominated  **The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,**  and  shall  be  located  on  the  lands  offered  to  be  donated, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  law,  near  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Sec.  2.  The  leading  obiect  of  this  college  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  sci- 
entific and  classical  stuoies,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Sec.  8.  LAmended  by  chapter  106,  laws  of  1889,  also  by  chapter  874,  laws  of 
1895 ,  and  chapter  828 ,  laws  of  1 897 ,  q.  v.  1  The  management  and  control  of  said  col- 
lege and  the  care  and  preservation  of  all  its  property  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
trustees,  to  be  composed  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  North  Carolina  and  five 
other  x)er8ons,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  its  president,  instructors,  and  as 
many  other  officers  or  servants  as  to  them  shall  appear  necessary  and  proper,  and 
shall  fix  their  salaries  and  prescribe  their  duties.  They  shall  also  prescnoe  rules 
for  the  management  and  preservation  of  good  order  and  morals  at  the  said  college 
as  are  usually  made  in  such  institutions  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  State;  have  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  its  funds,  and 
have  general  and  entire  8ux>ervision  of  tne  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
said  college.  And  the  president  and  instructors  in  the  said  college,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  said  board  of  trustees,  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring  such 
certificates  of  proficiency  or  marks  of  merit  as  are  usually  conferred  by  such  col- 
leger. Provided,  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  compoised  half  of  each  political 
party. 

Sec.  4.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  this  State  for  $125,000,  issued  for  the 
principal  of  the  land  scrip  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  centum  per  annum,  shall  be  transferred  on  tiie  SOtb  day 
of  Jtme,  1888,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  it  shall  appear  that  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  is  ready  to  receive  the  interest  on  the  land-scrip  fxmd,  and  that 
the  principal  of  tne  fund  will  not  in  any  way  be  compromised  by  such  a  transfer 
to  the  saia  board  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agricrdture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  thereafter  be  paid 
to  them  by  the  treasurer  semiannually,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  and  January  in  each 
year,  for  tiie  purpose  of  aiding  in  support  of  the  said  college,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862. 

Sec.  5.  The  directors  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Penitentiary  shall  be  required 
to  furnish  all  brick  and  stone  requisite  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  bundines 
of  the  said  college,  and  to  furnish  convict  labor  for  preparation  of  tne  grounds 
and  the  foundations,  the  erection  of  the  said  buildings,  and  for  such  other  pur- 
noses  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  said  college  as  they  may  be  able; 
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such  material  and  labor  to  be  free  of  charge  to  said  college:  Provided,  That  the 
work  required  of  the  penitentiary  shall  not  interfere  with  any  contracts  upon 
which  the  ^nitentiary  may  be  engaged,  and  that  the  work  by  the  penitentiary 
shall  be  limited  to  two  years  from  date. 

Sbo.  6.  The  board  of  agricQltnre  shall  turn  over  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  said 
college,  as  provided  in  this  act,  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  enlargement  of  the  said  college,  all  rands,  land,  material,  and  other  property 
which  have  accimitdated  in  the&  hands  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
school,  under  chapter  808,  laws  of  1885,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  whole  residue 
of  their  funds  from  licenses  on  fertilizers  remaining  over  and  not  required  to  con- 
duct the  regular  work  of  that  department.  The  agricultural  experiment  and  fer- 
tilizer control  station  already  established  under  the  said  board  of  agriculture  shall 
be  connected  with  the  said  college,  and  the  board  of  agriculture  mav  turn  over  to 
the  said  trustees,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  college,  any 
buildings,  lands,  laboratories,  museums,  or  other  property  which  may  be  hi  their 
possession  as,  in  their  judgment,  may  be  thought  proper.  The  said  board  of  trus- 
tees are  empowered  to  receive  any  donations  of  propertv,  real  or  personal,  which 
may  be  maae  to  the  said  college  of  agriculture  and  mecnanic  arts,  and  shall  have 
the  power  to  invest  or  exnend  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  said  college.  The  said 
board  of  agriculture  shall  have  the  power  to  accept  on  behalf  of  this  State  dona- 
tions of  property,  real  or  'peraonal,  and  any  appropriations  which  may  be  made  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the 
benefit  of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  thev  sh^  expend  the  whole  amount 
so  received  for  the  benent  of  the  aforesaid  agricultural  exx>eriment  station  and  in 
accordance  with  the  act  or  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  thereto. 

Sbo.  7.  The  use  of  the  800  acres  of  kmd,  more  or  less,  known  as  the  Camp  Man- 
gum  tract,  belonging  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  situated  one-ha&  mile 
west  of  the  State  f^ir  grounds,  is  hereby  given  to  said  board  of  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  said  college  of  agricrQture  and  mechanic  arts  or  of  the  experiment  station 
connected  therewith. 

Sbo.  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  admit  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  college,  free 
of  any  charges  for  tuition,  upon  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  of  their 
inability  or  the  inability  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  pay  their  tuition,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  youths,  to  be  determined  by  them,  not  to  be  less  than  120,  and 
shall  apportion  the  same  to  the  different  counties  api>lying,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive number  of  members  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  North  Carolina.  The 
said  board  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  regulations  for  carrying 
this  into  effect  and  for  the  admission  of  other  students. 

Sec.  9.  Every  student  in  this  college  of  a^culture  and  mechanic  arts  shall  b« 
required  to  take  a  course  of  manual  training  or  labor,  together  with  the  other 
courses  of  study  and  exerdses,  as  the  board  shall  direct. 

Ibid.,  1889,  chapter  106:  Seotion  1.  Section  8  of  chapter  410,  laws  of  1887,  is 
amended  by  strildng  out  all  after  the  word  ''  colleges,''  in  line  20  of  said  section. 

Ibid.,  1891,  chapter  848  [amended  by  chapter  870, Taws  of  1899,  q.  v.l:  Section  1. 
Section  1  of  chapter  410,  laws  of  1887,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  of  the  section:  **  And  on  such  other  lands  as  may  be  hereafter  acquired  oy  said 
college.  The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  hereby 
incorporated  and  is  authorized  to  purchase,  hold,  or  sell  real  estate  for  the  benefit 
of  said  college,  and  the  management  of  said  corporation  shall  be  by  the  board  of 
trustees  now  provided  by  law  and  their  successors  in  office." 

Sbo.  2.  Section  6  of  chapter  410,  laws  of  1887,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  words  **  eighty-five,"  in  line  8,  to  and  including  the  word  '*  department," 
inline  11.  Also  the  foUowing  shall  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  all  after  line  2dinsaid 
section:  '*  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
State  donations  of  property,  real  or  personal,  and  any  appropriations  made  by  [the] 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  benefit 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations  or  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in 
connection  therewith,  and  they  shall  expend  the  whole  amount  so  received  in 
accordance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  thereto." 

Sbo.  8.  Section  7  of  chapter  410,  laws  of  1887,  is  substituted  by  the  following: 
"  The  200  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  known  as  a  part  of  the  Camp  Mangum  tract, 
belon^ng  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  situated  one-half  mile  west  of  the 
Statefair  grounds,  is  hereby  given  to  the  said  board  of  trustees  for  the  said  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts." 

Sao.  4.  Section  8  of  chapter  410,  laws  of  1887,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "CM*olina,"in  line  10,  the  following:  **And  it  shall  betiaeduty  of  the  super- 
intendent of  instruction  in  each  county,  on  the  days  fixed  by  law  for  examination 
of  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  also  to  examine  candidates  for  county  students 
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to  the  said  college,  blanks  for  such  purpose  to  be  furnished  annually  by  the  presi- 
dent of  said  college  to  the  superintendents  of  instruction  in  each  county.'* 

Sec.  5.  The  following  section  is  added  to  chapter  410,  laws  of  1887:  **  That  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  proper  facilities  for  the  education  provided  under  this 
act  and  to  purchase  additional  land  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  the  fol- 
lowing sums  shall  be  appropriated  from  funds  in  the  public  treasury  of  this  State 
not  otherwise  appropriatea,  viz,  $10,000  for  the  year  1891 ,  $10,000  for  the  year 
1892,  such  sums  to  be  payable  annually  to  the  treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  CJol- 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  one-half  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and 
jSy  of  each  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  followine  section  is  added  to  chapter  410.  laws  of  1887:  *'  The  amiro- 
priation  made  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  date  of  August  80, 1890,  for  the  benefit  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  shall  be  divided  into  the  exact  ratio  in 
this  State  of  the  white  population  to  the  colored,  this  provision  to  apply  to  the 
current  and  all  succeeding  appropriations.'* 

Sec.  7.  The  following  section  is  added  to  chapter  410,  laws  of  1887:  **That  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  an v  person  or  persons  to  sell  any  intoxicating  liquors  within 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  main  college  building." 

Sec.  8.  Power  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  the  said  college  to  effect 
a  sale  of  the  lot  known  as  the  *'  Grissom  lot,"  containing  8^  acres,  more  or  less, 
and  to  make  title  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  the  said  lot  now  being 
under  the  control  of  the  said  trustees  and  having  been  purchased  from  [with! 
funds  donated  by  the  city  of  Raleigh  as  a  site  for  an  industrial  school.  (Ratified 
March  6, 1891.) 

Ibid.,  1891.  chanter  549:  Sbction  1.  A  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts 
is  hereby  establisned  for  the  colored  race,  to  be  located  at  some  eligible  site  within 
this  State  ^  be  hereafter  selected  by  the  board  of  trustees  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  institution  shall  be  denominated  * '  The  Agricultural  and  Mechan - 
ical  College  for  the  Colored  Race." 

Sec.  3.  The  leading  object  of  the  institution  shall  be  to  teach  practical  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  thereto,  not 
excluding  academical  and  classical  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  [Amended  by  chapter  389,  laws  of  1899,  q.  v.]  The  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  said  college  and  the  care  and  preservation  of  all  of  its  property  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  bo  selected  by  the  general  assemb^  at 
each  term  thereof,  consisting  of  nine  members,  one  from  each  of  the  several  Con- 
gressional districts  of  the  State,  three  of  whom  shall  be  selected  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  three  for  four  years,  and  three  for  six  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  each  class  their  successors  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Any 
vacancy  which  may  occur  for  any  cause  shall  bo  filled  by  the  governor  for  the 
unexpired  term.  The  said  board  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
management  and  preservation  of  good  order  and  morals  at  the  said  college  as  are 
usually  made  in  such  institutions;  shall  have  power  to  appoint  its  president, 
instructors,  and  as  many  other  officers  or  servants  as  to  them  shall  appear  neces- 
sary and  proper,  and  shall  fix  their  salaries,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  funds,  and  have  general  and  entire  sui)er vision  of  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  said  college;  and  the  president  and  instructors  in  the  said 
college,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  board  of  trustees,  shall  have  the  power 
of  conferring  such  certificates  of  proficiency  or  marks  of  merit  and  diplomas  as 
are  usually  conferred  by  such  colleges. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  board  of  trustees  are  empowered  to  receive  any  donation  of 
property,  real  or  personal,  which  may  be  made  to  the  said  collej^e  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  shall  have  power  to  invest  or  expend  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  said  college,  and  shall  have  power  to  accept  on  behalf  of  this  college 
such  proportion  of  the  fund  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  industrial  and  agricultural  training  as  is  apportioned 
to  the  colored  race,  in  accordance  with  the  act  or  acts  of  Congress  in  relation 
thereto. 

Sec.  7.  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinbefore  granted,  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  admission 
of  pupils  to  the  said  college  for  the  various  Congressional  districts  of  this  State 
as  they  may  deem  equitable  and  right,  ha>'ing  due  regard  to  the  colored  population 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  locating  the  said  college  at  some  convenient  and 
suitable  site  within  the  State,  the  said  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to 
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receive  propositions  from  the  various  localities  of  this  State,  and  are  hereby  fully 
emiwwered  to  accept  any  prop^osition  which  to  them  may  seem  best  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  Before  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall  finally  accept  a  proposition  from 
any  lociJity  for  the  establishment  of  the  said  college  thereat  they  shall  receive  a 
deed  in  fee  simple  absolute  to  them  and  their  successors  in  office  for  all  lands, 
buildings,  or  structures  donated  as  a  consideration  for  the  location  of  said  college. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of 
$2,500,  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  the  said  college,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  said  amount  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  upon  the  warrant  of  the  board  of 
trustees  or  sucn  otiier  officer  or  officers  as  the  said  board  may  designate. 

Skc.  11.  Until  the  site  and  buildings  shall  have  been  furnished  for  the  location 
of  the  said  college  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  make  temporary 

g revisions  for  the  industrial  and  mechanical  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the 
tate  at  some  established  institution  of  learning  within  the  State,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  12.  Until  the  site  and  buildings  shall  have  been  furnished  for  the  location 
of  the  said  college  and  the  buildings  shall  be  completed  the  provisions  which  now 
or  may  be  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  with  any  present  institution  of  learning  in  the  State  snail  continue, 
but  said  trustees  shall  not  have  power  to  make  any  such  arrangement  for  more 
than  one  year  at  a  time;  but  when  said  buildings  snail  have  been  completed  then 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  tne  Colored 
Bace  ehall  have  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  said  board  of  trustees 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  over  any  and 
all  funds  which  may  belong  or  appertain  to  the  colored  race. 

Sec.  18.  [Amended  by  chapter  889,  laws  of  1899,  q.  v.]  The  trustees  of  the  said 
*'The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race''  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  per  diem  and  mileage  as  compensation  for  attendance  upon  the  meet- 
ings of  said  board  as  are  now  allowed  by  the  law  to  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly.     (Ratified  March  9,  1891 . ) 

Public  Laws  and  Resolutions,  1893,  chapter  253:  SEcrriON  1.  The  sum  of  S5,000 
per  year  for  the  years  1893  and  1894  is  hereby  appropriated  from  funds  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  completing,  erecting,  and  furnishing 
said  buildmg  for  the  use  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanic^ 
College  for  the  Colored  Race. 

Ibid.,  1898,  chapter  878:  Section  1.  The  sum  of  $10,000  annually  for  the  years 
1893  and  1894  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  extension 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  to  be  paid  on  the  Ist  day  of 
March  and  September  of  each  year  out  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury. 

Ibid.,  1895,  chapter  145:  Section  1.  The  sum  of  $10,000  annually  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  $5,000  to  be  paid  on  the  Ist  day  of  April  and  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  out  of  the  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  declared,  ex  officio, 
the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  said  college. 

Ibid.,  1896,  chapter  203:  SEcriON  1.  The  sum  of  $7,500  annually  for  the  years 
1895  and  1896  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  for  the 
further  equipment  of  the  college;  $3,750  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the  State 
treasury  not  otherwiFe  appropriated  on  the  1st  day  of  April  and  September  of 
each  year. 

Sec.  2.  [Makes  State  treasurer  ex  officio  the  college  treasurer.] 

Ibid.,  1895,  chapter  146:  Sfxttion  1.  The  sum  of  $5,000  is  hereby  annually  appro- 
priated for  the  supi)ort,  maintenance,  equipment,  enlargement,  and  extension  of 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race,  to 
be  paid  on  the  1st  days  of  April  and  October  of  each  year,  out  of  funds  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Ibid.,  1895,  chapter  874  [amended  by  chapter  328,  lawsof  1897,  q.  v.] :  Section  1. 
The  department  of  agriculture  shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a 
board  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Farmers*  Alliance  and  of  one  member  elected  by  the  general  assembly  from  each 
Congressional  district,  and  five  additional  members  to  be  hereafter  elected  by  the 
g:eneral  assembly  for  the  State  at  large.  The  members  elected  for  the  Congres- 
sional districts  shall  hold  their  terms  for  two /years.    So  much  of  the  code  as  con* 
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Btituteu  the  governor,  the  master  of  the  State  grange,  the  president  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  president  of  the  agricultural  college  the  board  is 
hereby  repealed,  and  so  much  of  said  section  or  of  any  otiier  law  as  is  inoonsiBtent 
with  this  act  is  also  repealed. 

Sro.  2.  The  management  and  control  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  care  and  preservation  of  all  its  property  shall 
reside  with  and  be  vested  in  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  so  much  of  section  8  of 
chapter  410,  laws  of  1887,  as  provides  for  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  in  part  of 
five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees mentioned  in  said  section  8  and  the  offices  of  trustees  tiiereby  created  are 
hereby  abolished;  and  so  much  of  said  act  hereinbefore  cited  as  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  act  is  hereby  repealed,  and  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  inconsist- 
ent with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  agriculture  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the 
duties  heretofore  exercised  or  required  of  the  boafd  of  trustees  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Ibid. ,  1897,  chapter  828  [amended  by  chapter  870,  laws  of  1899,  q.  v.] ;  Skotion  1. 
From  and  after  the  ratification  of  this  act  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  controlled  and  mani^B^  by  a  board  of  trustees 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  department  of  agriculture,  together  with 
the  care  and  preservation  of  all  its  property. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  fifteen  persons,  of  whom  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  shall  be  ex  officio  one;  the  other  fourteen  shall  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  their  terms  shall  be  four  for  two 
years,  five  for  four  years,  and  five  for  six  years.  The  governor  shall  nominate 
these  trustees  to  the  senate,  and  shall  state  the  term  of  each  in  the  nomination. 
The  governor  shall  select  one  trustee  from  each  Congressional  district  and  the 
other  five  from  the  State  at  large. 

Sbc.  3.  All  vacancies  occurring  xmder  this  act  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  if  that  body  is  in  session  at  the  time 
of  the  nlling  of  the  vacancy;  if  the  senate  is  not  in  session  when  the  vacancy  is  to 
be  filled,  the  governor  shall  appoint,  and  the  appointee  shall  hold  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  confirmed  by  the  senate;  and  if  the  senate  shall  fail  to  confirm  any  nomina- 
tion, the  governor,  within  ten  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  senate,  shall  fill 
the  vacancy. 

Sec.  4.  All  powers  heretofore  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  under  chapter  410, 
laws  of  1887,  and  chapter  848,  lavra  of  1891,  and  the  act  of  this  general  assembly  to 
which  this  is  supplemental,  and  all  other  laws  not  specially  mentioned  herein  which 
are  not  inconsistent  nor  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  vested  in  the  board  of 
trustees  created  by  this  act.  « 

Sec.  5.  Inunediately  upon  the  ratification  of  this  act  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
furnish  to  the  governor  a  certified  copy  thereof,  and  immediately  upon  confirma- 
tion by  the  senate  the  secretary  of  state  shall  notify  each  trustee  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  the  trustees  shall  assemble  at  the  college  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of 
March  next,  and  shall  proceed  to  organize  under  tms  act  and  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  by  electing  a  president  of  the  board  and  such  other  officers 
as  the  board  may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  college.  The  number  and 
time  of  the  meetmgs  of  the  board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  and  the  trustees 
shall  not  receive  any  pay  or  x>er  diem,  but  only  their  traveling  exx)enses,  and  that 
only  for  four  times  in  each  year. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  general  assembly  that  the  trustees  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  officers  within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  Article  XIV  of  the 
constitution,  and  they  are  declared  to  be  special  trustees  for  the  special  purposes 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  is  supplemental  to  an  act  heretofore  enacted  by  this  general 
assembly,  entitled  **  An  act  concerning  the  department  of  agriculture  and  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,''  and  must  be  construed  in  connection  with 
that  act.  FNo  act  was  passed  having  this  title.  It  is  evident  that  chapter  874  of 
the  laws  of  1895  is  referred  to,  but  the  title  of  that  is,  '*An  act  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  dex)artment  of  agriculture  and  to  place  the  control  of  the  North 
Cu'olina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  with  the  board  of  agriculture. '  *  1 

Ibid.,  1897,  chapter  486:  Section  1.  The  sum  of  $5,000  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  the  Colored  Race  for  each  of  the  years  1897  and  1898,  to  be  in  installments  of 
$2,500  on  the  1st  days  of  April  and  October  of  each  year  1897  and  1898. 

Ibid.,  1897,  chapter  535.  [Appropriates  to  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  $5,000  for  a  new  boiler  and  to  erect  a  hospital.] 
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Ibid. ,  ^899,  chapter  370:  Section  1.  Chapter  308  of  the  public  laws  of  1885,  chap- 
ter 410  of  the  public  laws  of  1887,  chapter  106  of  the  public  laws  of  1889,  chapter 
348  of  the  public  laws  of  1891,  chapter  85  of  the  public  laws  of  1897,  and  chapter 
328  of  the  public  laws  of  1897,  and  all  laws  repealed  and  amended  thereby,  are 
hereby  repealed  and  amended  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  and  affect  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  The  North  Carolina  College  of 
*^  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  "  shall  be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  *•  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,"  and  shall  be  a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  with  right  to  hold  personal  property  and  real  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  said  college. 

Sec.  2.  The  leading  objects  of  this  college  shall  be  to  teach  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing relating  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  and  such  other  scientific  and 
clfiuBsical  studies  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  elect  to  have  taught,  and  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life. 

Sec.  3.  [Repealed  by  chapter  650,  laws  of  1901.  q.  v.]  The  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  said  college  and  the  care  and  preservation  of  its  property  shall  be  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  21  persons,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  presi- 
dent of  said  college  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  said  board.  The  said  board 
of  21  shall  be  elected  as  follows:  One  from  each  Congressional  district  in  the  State, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  skilled  and  practical  agriculturist,  and  12  from  the  State 
at  large,  who  shall  be  persons  interested  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  indus- 
trial education.  The  trustees  elected  at  this  session  of  the  general  assembly  shall 
hold  oflSce  for  two  years,  and  tbere  shall  be  elected  at  the  next  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  7  trustees  who  shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  7  trustees  who  shall 
hold  office  for  four  years,  and  7  trustees  who  shall  hold  office  for  six  years,  and 
that  at  the  present  general  assembly  there  shall  be  elected  such  a  number  of  trus- 
tees as  with  the  present  members  thereof  shall  make  said  board  composed  of  21 
persons. 

Skc.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  appoint  the  president  and 
instructors  of  the  said  college  and  all  other  such  officers  and  servants  as  to  them 
may  seem  necessary.  They  shall  have  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  its  funds  and 
shall  have  full  supervision  and  control,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  college.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  said  board  of 
trustees.  The  president  and  instructors,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  trustees,  shall  have  power  to  confer  such  certificates  of  proficiency  or  marks 
of  merit  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  own  and  hold  the  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness amounting  to  $125,000  issued  for  the  principal  of  the  land-scrip  fund,  and  the 
interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  to  them  by  the  State  treasurer  semiannually  on  the 
Ist  day  of  July  and  January  in  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  sup- 
port of  said  college  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862, 
entitled  **An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which 
may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Sec.  6.  The  agricultural  experiment  and  control  station  shall  be  connected  with 
the  said  college  and  controlled  by  the  board  of  trustees  thereof.  The  said  board 
of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  accept  and  receive  on  the  part  of  the  State  property, 
personal,  real,  or  mixed,  and  any  donations  from  the  United  States  Congress  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  or 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  connection  therewith,  and  they  shall 
expend  the  amount  so  received  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  in  relation 
thereto. 

Sec.  7.  The  l)oard  of  trustees  shall  admit  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  college  free 
of  any  charge  for  tuition,  upon  proper  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  of 
their  inability  and  the  inability  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  pay  their  tuitions 
and  of  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction,  a  certain  number  of  youths,  to  be  de- 
termined by  them,  not  to  be  less  than  120,  and  shall  apportion  the  same  to  the 
different  counties  applying  according  to  their  relative  number  of  members  in  the 
house  of  representatives  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  shall  ba  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent of  instruction  in  each  county  on  the  days  fixed  by  law  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  also  to  examine  candidates  for  county  stu- 
dents to  the  said  college,  blanks  for  such  purpose  to  be  furnished  annually  by 
the  president  of  the  college  to  the  superintendents  in  each  county. 

Sec.  8.  The  appropriations  made  or  which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  colleges  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  shall  be  divided 
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between  the  white  and  colored  institutions  in  this  State  in  the  ratio  of  the  white 
population  to  the  colored. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  spiritnous  or  intoxicating  liqnors  within  three- 
f  onrths  of  a  mue  of  any  of  the  bnildings  of  said  college  shall  be  gnilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Sec.  10.  The  boanl  of  trustees  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  on  the  second 
Monday  in  March,  1899,  and  elect  of  their  number  a  president  and  an  executive 
committee  of  three,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  pre^jident 
and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  board  of  trust-ees. 
The  board  of  trustees  shall  thereafter  meet  annually  at  such  time  as  they  may 
agree  upon.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  their  mileage  and  hotel  fare 
while  attending  upon  the  meetings  of  the  board,  but  no  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  except  the  executive  committee  shall  be  allowed  their  expenses  for  more 
than  five  meetings  in  any  one  year.     (Ratified  March  8,  1899.) 

Ibid.,  1899,  chapter  389:  Section  1.  Section  4,  chapter  549,  public  laws  of  1891, 
is  amended  as  follows:  There  shall  be  elected  by  this  general  assembly  6  additional 
trustees  [of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race]  in 
addition  to  those  provided  for  in  the  said  chapter,  two  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  six  years. 

Sec.  2.  Section  13  of  said  chapter  549  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  num- 
ber and  times  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  and  the 
trustees  shall  not  receive  any  pay  or  per  diem,  but  only  their  traveling  expenses 
and  hotel  fare,  and  that  only  for  four  times  in  each  year. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  jwwer  to  elect  an  executive  board  of 
three  of  their  own  number,  who  shall  have  the  immediate  management  of  the 
said  institution  when  the  full  board  is  not  in  session.     (Ratified  March  4. 1899.) 

Ibid.,  1899,  chapter  591:  Section  1.  The  trustees  [of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race]  provided  for  in  jchapter  549  of  the  pub- 
lic laws  of  1891,  together  with  those  elected  under  chapter  389  of  the  public  laws 
of  1899,  shall  meet  in  the  college  in  Greensboro  on  Wednesday,  March  2*3,  1899, 
and  elect  a  chairman  and  executive  committee  of  said  board  and  discharge  such 
other  duties  as  they  may  see  proper  and  which  pertain  to  their  office.  (Ratified 
March?,  1899.) 

Ibid.,  1899,  chapter  704:  [Section  1.]  A.  O.  Holliday,  W.  O.  Riddick.  and  J.  R. 
Rogers  are  hereby  appointed  and  constitutea  a  commission  and  are  hereby  author- 
ized, directed,  and  empowered  to  have  constructed  a  sewer  from  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  to  and  connecting  with  the  sewer  system  of  the 
city  of  Raleigh.  The  said  commission  is  hereby  given  full  power  to  lay  off  and 
have  constructed  the  said  sewer  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  it 
is  empowered  to  contract  with  adjacent  residents  and  allow  them  to  connect  with 
the  sewer  upon  payment  of  a  proper  sum  for  said  privilege. 

Sec.  2.  The  expense  of  building  said  sewer  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  if  it  has  money  available  for  that  purpose,  and  if 
there  be  no  funds  so  available  the  State  treasurer  is  hereby  empowered  to  advance 
the  sum  of  $2,500  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  the  money  so  advanced  shall  he  considered  a  loan  to  the  said  college  and  a 
charge  on  its  revenues,  and  shall  be  retained  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  year  1900. 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  will  i>ay  over  said  money  ux)on  the  warrant 
of  the  auditor,  upon  proof  that  the  said  sewer  has  been  let  out  to  a  rej^ponsible 
bidder,  to  be  completed  at  a  cost  to  the  college  of  not  exceeding  the  sum  fvdvanced 
by  the  State.     ( Ratified  March  8,  1 899. ) 

Ibid.,  1901.  chapter  424:  Section  1.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
on  or  before  August  15,  1902,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  a  lx)ard  of  exam- 
iners consisting  of  three  members:  one  meml>er  of  this  board  shall  be  of  the  party 
different  from  the  party  in  power:  Provided,  That  no  memlwr  of  tho  said  board 
shall  he  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  State  institution.  Before  enter- 
ing ui)on  the  disc^harge  of  their  duties  said  commissicmers  shall  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  faithfully  to  do  and  perform  the  duties  and  true  report  to  make  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  examiners,  ))etween  August  15, 
1902,  and  Noveml>er  15, 1902.  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  to  visit  all  State  insti- 
tutions, including  institutions  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  and  to  carefully  and 
thoroughly  examine  the  same,  and  on  or  before  November  15, 1902.  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  make  rejM^rt  to  the  governor,  showing  tho  condition,  efficiency, 
and  needs  of  each  of  said  institutions,  together  with  their  recommendations  as  to 
the  amount  the  general  assembly  should  appropriate  for  each  of  said  institutions, 
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and  the  object  for  which  said  appropriationB  should  be  made.  And  said  board  of 
examiners  shall  thoroughly  examine  the  books,  vouchers,  etc.,  of  said  institutions 
and  report  such  expenditures,  if  any,  as  in  their  opinion  were  unnecessary. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  of  examiners  is  hereby  authorized  and  emx)owered  to  sum- 
mon any  employee  of  said  institutions  or  otiier  person  before  it  to  testify  under 
oath  as  to  any  matter  i)ertaining  to  sai<t  institutions,  and  for  said  purpose  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  4.  On  or  before  December  1, 1902,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  gov- 
ernor shall  cause  said  report  to  be  printed  and  a  copy  thereof  mailed  to  members- 
elect  of  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  5.  This  board  of  examiners  shall  make  their  said  visits  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  act  without  having  in  any  manner  given  notice  of  the  time  thereof 
to  the  officials  of  said  institutions. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  as  provided  for  in  this  act  shall 
be  a  member  of  4;he  general  assembly  to  which  said  board  makes  its  report. 

Sec.  7.  No  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  shall  visit  said  State 
institutions,  except  by  special  order  of  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  8.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  above 
set  forth,  to  send  said  board  of  examiners  to  visit  and  inspect  any  of  said  institu- 
tions at  any  time  he  may  deem  it  necessary. 

Sec.  9.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall  receive  for  their  services  each  $4  per  day, 
together  with  traveling  and  other  actual  expenses  while  engaged  in  examining 
and  making  reports  on  said  institutions.     (Ratified  March  7,  1901.) 

Ibid.,  1901,  chapter  650:  Section  1.  Section  3  of  chapter  370  of  the  public  laws 
of  1899  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  management  and  control  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  said  board  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  duties  granted  to  and  imposed  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  said 
college  in  said  act.  [The  board  of  agriculture  consists  of  one  member  from  each 
Congressional  district  of  the  State,  api)ointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate  for  terms  of  six  years.     (Laws  of  1901,  chapter  479.)] 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  agriculture  shall  use  for  the  purpose  or  said  college  and 
for  the  benefit  of  education  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  in  further- 
ance of  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  ui)on  said  board  by  existing  laws,  any 
funds,  buildings,  lands,  laboratories,  and  other  property  which  may  be  in  their 
possession,  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  thought  proper. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appoint  a  board  of  visitors,  to 
consist  of  eleven  members,  besides  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  meet  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  not  more  than  twice,  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
and  make  such  recommendations  to  the  board  of  agriculture  for  the  conduct  of 
said  college  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  beneficial.  This  board  of  visitors  shall 
elect  a  chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  such  time,  ^vithin  the  limits  herein  prescribed, 
as  said  chairman  shall  designate.  They  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
their  actual  expenses  of  traveling  to  and  from  home  and  their  board  shall  be  paid. 
The  terms  of  service  of  four  of  these  visitors  shall  be  two  years,  of  four  others 
four  years,  and  of  the  remaining  three  six  years,  and  successors  of  thet^e  visitors, 
resi)ectively ,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  for 
a  term  of  six  years,     (^tified  March  13, 1901.) 

Ibid. ,  1901 ,  chapter  737:  Sec.  6.  [Appropriates  to  North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  in  addition  to  its  standing  appropriation,*' $17,488.26 
to  pay  indebtedness  contracted  by  a  former  administration  and  $3,033.36  additional 
to  i)ay  indebtedness  incurred  by  present  administration. ' '  Also  *  *  $1 0,000  for  each 
of  the  years  1901  and  1902  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  for  a  tex- 
tile department.*'] 

Sec.  7.  [Appropriates  $5,000  **  to  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Greensboro  for  each  of  the  years  1901  and  1903  in  addition  to  its  standing 
appropriation.  This  appropriation  shall  not  be  paid  if  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion sh^-transfer  to  said  school  an  equal  amount  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
colored  normal  schools  of  the  State.'*] 

Ibid.,  1901,  chapter  751:  Section  1.  All  acts  of  the  general  assembly  appropri- 
ating money  shall  state  specifically  the  pui-poses  for  which  such  money  is 
appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  No  president,  superintendent,  board  of  managers,  directors,  nor  other 
executive  head  of  any  State  institution,  supported  wholly  or  in  partljy  the  State, 
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shall  purchase  any  real  estate,  or  construct  or  enlarge  any  bnilding.  or  contract 
any  debt  on  behalf  of  the  State  without  positive  and  8i)ecific  authority  given  by 
the  general  assemblv,  except  as  hereinafter  directed. 

Sec.  8.  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency  or  dire  necessity  the  executive  head  of 
any  such  institution  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  and  his 
council,  have  authority,  upon  the  credit  ©f  the  State,  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  may  be  actually  necessary  to  provide  against  any  such  emergency  or  necessity. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  money  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  is  expended 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  superintendent,  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  or  managers  or  executive  head  directing,  or  consenting  to,  such 
exxwnditure  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  thereof  [therefor] ,  and  it  shall  he  the  duty 
of  the  attorney-general  to  forthwith  institute  an  action  in  the  superior  court  of 
Wake  County,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  against  such  superintendent,  executive 
head,  members  of  the  board  of  managers  or  directors,  to  recover"  the  money  so 
expended  for  the  use  of  the  State.     (Ratified  March  15,  1901.) 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Constitution  (1889),  article  8:  Sec.  147.  A  high  degree  of  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, inte^ty,  and  morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter  in  a  government  by  the 
people  being  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  that  government  and 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  the  legislative  assembly  shall  make 
provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  children  ot  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  free  from 
sectarian  control.  This  legislative  requirement  shall  be  irrevocable  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 

Sec.  148.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide,  at  its  first  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  for  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  through- 
out the  State,  beginning  with  the  primary  and  extending  through  all  grades  up 
to  and  including  the  normal  and  collegiate  course. 

Sec.  149.  In  M  schools  instruction  shall  be  given,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  that  tend  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  vital  importance 
of  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  and  respect  for  honest  labor  of 
every  kind. 

Sec.  151.  The  lepslative  assembly  shall  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  illiteracy,  secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  course  of 
study,  and  to  promote  industrial,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements. 

Sec.  152.  All  colleges,  universities,  and  other  educational  institutions  for  the 
support  of  which  lands  have  been  granted  to  this  State,  or  which  are  supported 
by  a  public  tax,  shall  remain  under  the  absolute  and  exclusive  control  of  the 
State.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall 
be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school. 

Article  9:  Sec.  159.  All  land,  money,  or  other  property  donated,  granted,  or 
received  from  the  United  States  or  any  other  source  for  ♦  ♦  ♦  agricultural 
college,  ♦  «  ♦  and  the  proceeds  of  all  such  lands  and  other  property  so 
received  from  any  source,  shall  be  and  remain  perpetual  funds,  the  interest  and 
income  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold, 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original 
grants  or  gifts.  The  principal  of  every  such  fund  may  be  increased,  but  shall 
never  be  diminished,  and  the  interest  and  income  only  shall  be  used.  Every  such 
fund  shall  be  deemed  a  trust  fund  held  by  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  make 
good  all  losses  thereof. 

Sec.  162.  The  moneys,  of  the  permanent  school  fund  and  other  educational 
funds  shall  be  invested  only  in  bonds  of  school  corporations  within  the  State, 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  bonds  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  or  in  first  mort- 
gages on  farm  lands  in  the  State,  not  exceeding  in  amount  one- third  of  the  actual 
value  of  any  subdivision  on  which  the  same  may  be  loaned,  such  value  to  be 
determined  oy  the  board  of  appraisers  of  school  lands. 

Laws,  1890,  chapter  160:  Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  and  located  at 
Fargo,  Cass  County,  N.  Dak.,  an  agricultural  college,  which  shall  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  2.  The  government  and  management  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  is  hereby  invested  in  a  board  of  directors  to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural 
College  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  3  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1891,  chap.  5,  sec.  1].  The  board  of  directors  shall 
consist  of  seven  members.  The  first  board  shall  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  their  term  of  oftice  shall  expire  when  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified,  during  the  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  1891.    During  the 
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session  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the  year  1891,  and  before  the  third  Monday 
in  February  of  said  year,  the  governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  full  board  of  directors,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  Thereafter  and  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  February  during  each  session,  there  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  governor  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years  directors  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  those  previously  appointed.  The  governor 
shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  said  board  which  occur  when  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  is  not  in  session,  and  the  members  of  said  board  shall  hold  their 
office  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified  as  provided  by  this  act: 
Provided  further,  That  in  all  cases  whei*e  the  governor  has  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  fill  a  vacancy  when  the  legislative  assembly  is  not  in  session,  the  term 
of  office  of  the  director  or  directors  so  appointed  shall  expire  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislative  assembly. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to  each  of  said  directors  a  commis- 
sion, which  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  State.  At  the  first  meeting  of  said  board 
the  members  thereof  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  required  of  all  civil 
officers  of  the  State,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  elect  a  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  but  the  treasurer  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  A 
majority  of  said  board  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
board  shall  require  a  bond  of  its  treasurer  and  fix  the  amount  thereof. 

Sec.  5  [as  amended  by  Laws.  1901,  chap.  5,  sec.  2].  The  board  of  directors  shall 
hold  its  meetings  at  the  city  of  Fargo  and  fix  the  time  of  holding  the  same,  pro- 
viding there  [these]  shall  not  exceed  six  regular  meetings  in  each  year.  The 
members  of  the  board  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  $3  per  day 
for  each  day  employed  and  5  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  actually  and  necessarily 
traveled  in  attending  meetings  of  said  board,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  treasury  upon  vouchers  of  said  board  duly  certified  by  the  president  and 
secretary  thereof:  Provided ,  however,  That  the  president  of  said  board  shall  have 
power  to  call  special  meetings  whenever  in  his  judgment  it  becomes  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  board  of  directors  shall  direct  the  disposition  of  all  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  or  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  that  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands 
donated  by  Congress  to  said  State  for  Baid  college,  or  that  may  be  donated  to  or 
come  from  any  source  to  said  State  for  the  a^cultural  college  or  experiment  sta- 
tion for  Nortn  Dakota,  subject  to  all  restrictions  imposed  upon  such  respective 
funds,  either  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  or  the  terms 
of  such  grants  from  Congress,  and  shall  have  supervision  and  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  all  buildings  provided  for  or  authorized  by  law  for  said  college  and 
station.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  employ  a  president  and-nec- 
essary  teachers,  instructors,  and  assistants  to  conduct  said  school  and  carry  on  the 
experiment  station  connected  therewith,  and  to  api)oint  one  of  its  members  super- 
intendent of  construction  of  all  buildings,  who  shall  receive  $3  per  day  for  each 
day  actually  and  necessarily  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  days  in  any  one  year,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  upon 
the  vouchers  of  the  said  board. 

Sec,  7.  The  said  board  shall  audit  all  accounts  against  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  or  held  by  the  State  for 
the  use  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  and  the  State  auditor 
shall  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  all  accounts 
which  shall  have  been  so  audited  and  allowed  by  the  board  of  directors  and 
attested  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  practical  instruction  in  agrricul- 
ture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  also  the  sciences  which 
bear  directly  upon  all  industrial  arts  and  pursuits.  The  course  of  instruction 
shall  embrace  the  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  military  tactics, 
civil  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  and  such  other  natural  sci- 
ences as  may  be  prescribed,  political  and  rural  and  household  economy,  horticul- 
ture, moral  philosophy,  history,  bookkeeping,  and  especially  the  application  of 
science  and  tne  mechanic  arts  to  practical  agriculture  in  the  field.  A  full  course 
of  study  in  the  institution  shall  embrace  not  less  than  four  years,  and  the  college 
year  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  nine  calendar  months,  which  may  be  divided 
into  terms  by  the  board  of  directors  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  secure  the 
objects  for  which  the  college  was  founded. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  directors  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  president,  teachers, 
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instructors ,  and  other  employees ,  and  prescribe  their  respective  dnties.  They  shall 
also  fix  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  allowed  to  students  for  labor  on  the  farm  and 
experiment  station  or  in  the  shops  or  kitchen  of  .the  college.  The  board  may 
remove  the  president  or  subordinate  officers  and  supply  all  vacancies. 

Sec.  10.  The  faculty  shall  consist  of  the  president,  teachers,  and  instructors,  and 
shall  pass  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  college,  regulating  the  routine  of  labor,  study,  meals,  and  the  duties  and  exer- 
cises, and  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
morals,  decorum,  and  health. 

Sec.  11.  The  president  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  tho  agricultural 
college,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  all  rules  and  regulations  are  executed, 
and  the  subordinate  officers  and  employees  not  members  of  the  faculty  shall  be 
under  his  direction  and  supervision. 

Sec.  13.  The  faculty  shall  make  an  annual  rex)ort  to  the  board  of  directors  on 
or  before  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  each  year,  showing  the  condition  of 
the  school,  exx)eriment  station,  and  farm,  and  the  results  of  farm  experiments,  and 
containing  such  recommendations  as  the  welfare  of  the  institution  in  their  opinion 
demands. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  directors  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  each  year  make  to  the  governor  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  experimental  station  hereby  established,  including  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  exxKjnditures,  a  copy  of  wluch  report  shall  be  sent  by  the  governor  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  said  board  of  directors  shall  also  make  a  reiwrt  to  the  governor  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  December  next  preceding  each  biennial  session  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  containing  a  financial  statement  showing  the  condition  of 
all  funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion ;  also  the  moneys  expended  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  were  expended 
in  detail:  also  the  condition  of  the  institution  and  the  results  of  all  the  experiments 
carried  on  there. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  directors  and  the  faculty  shall  have  power  to  confer 
degrees  upon  all  persons  who  shall  have  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  said  school  by  the  board  and  faculty,  and  who  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  upon  the  studies  contained  in  said  course,  and  who  shall  be  known 
to  possess  a  good  moral  character. 

Sec.  15.  The  board  of  directors,  as  apiwinted  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate,  shall  constitute  and  be  known  as  the  directors  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec,  16.  There  is  hereby  established  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  con- 
nection with  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  said  college,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments 
in  agriculture,  according  to  the  terms  of  section  1  of  an  act  of  Congress  apT)roved 
March  2,  1887.     *    *    * 

Sec.  17.  The  assent  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  North  Dakota  is  hereby  given, 
in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  section  9  of  said  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  1887,  to  the  grant  of  money  thei-ein  made,  and  to  the  establishing  of  an 
experiment  station  in  accordance  with  section  1  of  said  last-mentioned  act,  and 
assent  is  hereby  given  to  carry  out  all  and  singular  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  18.  The  grant  of  lands  accruing  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota  under  and 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  donating  public  lands  for  the  use  and  support  of 
agricultural  colleges  in  certain  proposed  Statics,  approved  February  22,  1889,  is 
hereby  accepted,  with  all  the  conditions  and  provisions  in  said  ac^t  contiiined,  and 
said  lands  are  hereby  set  apart  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  college  herein  pro- 
vided for. 

Skc.  19.  There  shall  be  no  exx>ense  incurred  or  per  diem  and  mileage  paid  to  any 
officer  of  the  board  contemplated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  until  an  appro- 
priation shall  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  any  building  or  buildings  for  the 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station.     (Approved  March  8,  1890. ) 

Laws,  1891.  chapter  6:  Section  1,  Consent  having  been  given  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  act  approved  September  4,  1890,  to  the  appropriation  by 
the  State  of  section  36  in  township  140  of  range  49  west,  situated  in  tlie  county 
of  Cass,  lx?ing  a  portion  (^f  the  lands  granted  to  said  State  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mon schools,  for  the  use  of  the  State  agricultural  college  as  a  site  for  that  insti- 
tution, said  sedition  30  is  hereby  designated  and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  such 
agricultural  college  for  a  site  and  for  the  purpose  of  an  experiment  station;  and 
all  moneys  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  ere(!tion  of  buildings  and  improvements 
for  such  college  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  such  buildings  and  improve- 
ments on  such  section. 
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Sec.  2.  The  appropriation  hereby  made  is  subject  to  all  leases  of  said  land  by 
the  State  now  in  force.     (Approved  January  16,  1891.) 

Laws,  1891,  chapter  7:  Section  1.  The  grants  of  moneys  authorized  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  August  30, 1800,  being  made  subject  to  the  legislative  assent 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants,  the  assent  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  is  hereby  given  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  above  specified  act  of  Congress  are  hereby  accepted  by  the  State 
of  North  Dakota. 

Sec.  2.  Jn  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  30,  1890,  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  is  hereby  designated  as 
the  beneficiary  under  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  elected  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  approved  March  8,  1890,  is  hereby  designated  as  the 
officer  to  receive  the  sums  of  money  appropriated  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  further  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  as  provided  by  the  said  act  of 
Congress  approved  August  30,  1890. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  treasurer  shall  immediately  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  all  sxmis  of  money  received  from  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of 
Congress  approved  August  30, 1890. 

Sec.  5.  Said  treasurer  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  shall  give  a 
bond  in  the  sum  of  $50,000,  with  not  less  than  four  approved  sureties,  said  bond 
to  receive  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
(Approved  February  21,  lfi»l.) 

Laws,  1891,  chapter  13:  [Appropriates  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  agricultural  college.] 

Laws,  1893,  chapter  1:  [Appropriates  for  agricultural  college  as  follows:  Dor- 
mitory, $17,000;  furnishing  dormitory,  $3,000:  farmhouse  and  bam,  $13,000;  shop 
for  mechanical  department,  $9,000;  completion  of  main  building,  $3,000;  inci- 
dentals, $10,000.1 

Laws,  1893,  chapter  126:  Section  1.  The  governing  or  managing  boards  of  all 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  shall  be  designated  as  trus- 
tees of  the  respeetive  institutions  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

Skc.  2.  The  president,  principal,  or  chief  executive  officer  of  each  of  these  insti- 
tutions shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  connected,  but  shall  have  no  vote  as  a  member  of  such  board. 
(Approved  March  6,  1893.) 

Laws,  1895,  chapter  2:  [Appropriates  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
for  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  and  for  other 
purx)08e8  connected  therewith,  $11,250.] 

Laws,  1897,  chapter  10:  [Appropriates  for  agricultural  college  as  follows:  Fuel, 
$4,000;  library,  furniture,  and  fixtures,  $200;  printing  and  stationery,  8»00;  instruc- 
tion in  preparatory  department,  $2,000;  engineer,  watchman,  and  janitors,  $3,000; 
librarian,  $200;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $12,000.] 

Laws,  1897,  chapter  11:  [Appropriates  for  agricultural  college:  Payment  of 
debts,  $5,000;  wing  for  chemical  laboratory,  $5,000.] 

Laws.  1899,  chapter  7:  [Appropriates  for  agricultural  college:  Library,  furni- 
ture and  fixtures,  $300:  librarian,  $600;  printing  and  stationery,  $800;  engineer, 
watchman,  and  janitors,  $JJ,500;  preparatory  instructor,  $2,000:  fuel,  $4,500; 
enlarging  mechanical  building,  $2,000;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $14,000.] 

Laws,  1901,  chapter  18:  [Appropriates  $18,000  for  current  expenses  of  agricul- 
tural college.] 

Laws,  1901,  chapter  127:  Section  1.  To  provide  for  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  necessary  additional  buildings,  for  a  system  of  sewerage,  and  for  other  neces- 
sary improvements  for  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  agricultural  college  may  issue  bonds  for  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  as  can  actually  be  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  such  neces- 
sary additional  buildings,  system  of  sewerage,  and  other  necessary  improvements, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $50,000;  said  bonds  shall  be  in  denominations  of  $1,000 
each,  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  shall 
be  payable  in  twenty  years  from  the  dat-e  of  issue  from  the  interest  and  income 
fund  accumulating  from  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  lands  granted  to  the  said 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  The  interest  on  such  bonds  shalllae  payable 
annually  on  the  first  day  of  January  each  year,  and  shall  be  payable  from  the 
interest  and  income  accumulating  from  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  said  lands: 
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Provided,  That  if  at  any  time  there  rhall  not  be  sufficient  money  to  pay  such 
interest,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  State  treasury,  out  of  the  funds 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  such  interest:  Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  accumulating  in  the  interest  and  income 
fund  from  sale  or  rental  of  land  or  lands  granted  to  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College  shall  be  used  and  applied  solely  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  such 
bonds  and  for  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  with  which  to  pay  such  bonds  on 
maturity. 

Sec.  2.  Such  bonds  shall  be  executed  under  the  seal  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  shall  be  attested  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  said  board  of  trustees,  and  when  executed  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall 
receive  sealed  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  and  shall  give  public  notice 
of  such  sale  for  at  least  thirty  days  preceding  such  sale  in  two  or  more  newspapers 
in  general  circulation,  giving  date  of  such  sale,  and  such  bonds  shall  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  cash  and  the  proceeds  thereof  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  to  be  used  exclusively  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  All  moneys  that  may  arise  or  be  derived  from  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease 
of  said  lands  granted  to  the  North  Dakota  Agrictdtural  College  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  State  treasurer,  to  be  used  in  pursuance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  (Approved  March  11, 
1901.) 

Laws,  1991,  chapter  138:  Section  1.  All  moneys  received  as  interest  for  rents, 
penalties,  permits,  or  from  any  other  source  than  from  the  principal  of  sales  of 
agricultural  college  lands  *  *  *  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  respective  institution 
treasurers  of  the  agricultural  college,  *  ♦  ♦  upon  the  warrant  of  the  State 
auditor,  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  funds  herein  referred  to  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  respec- 
tive boards  of  trustees  of  each  institution  herein  mentioned,  and  shall  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  institutions.     (Approved  March  13,  1901.) 

Laws,  1901,  chapter  156:  Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State  university  and  school  of  mines  at  Grand  Forks,  the  agricul- 
tural college  at  Fargo,  the  State  normal  school  at  Valley  City,  the  Stat  3  normal 
school  at  Mayville,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Devils  Lake,  and  the  school 
of  forestry,  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State>  there  is  hereby 
levi(  d  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  State,  real  and  personal,  an  §innual  tax  of 
1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  proi>erty  in  each  and  every 
year  hereafter. 

Skc.  2.  The  county  auditor  of  each  county  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
annual  tax  list  in  his  county,  calculate  the  amount  of  the  levy  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for  upon  each  and  every  item  of  property  assessed  in  his  county,  as  it  appears 
ijpon  the  last  a-sessment  roll,  and  extend  the  same  upon  such  tax  list  in  a  column 
to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  such  tax  shall  theroup'.  n  be  collected  and  paid 
over  to  the  State  treasurer  the  s  ime  as  other  St  ite  taxes. 

Si:c.  3.  Such  taxes  so  levied  j-hall  bo  apportioned  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the 
several  institutions  herein  mentioned  as  follows?  Forty  one-hundred ths  of  a  mill 
to  the  State  university  and  school  of  mines  at  Grand  Forks;  twenty  one-hundredths 
of  a  mill  to  the  agricultural  college  at  Fargo;  twelve  one-hundredths  of  a  mill  to 
the  ^tate  normal  school  at  Valley  City;  twelve  one-hundredths  of  a  mill  to  the 
State  normal  school  at  Mayville;  thirteen  one-hundredths  of  a  mill  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  at  Devils  Lake;  three  one-hundredths  of  a  mill  to  the  school  of  for- 
estry at  Bottineau. 

Sec.  4.  The  moneys  arising  from  the  taxes  hereinbefore  Levied  are  hereby  appro- 

Eriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  [institutions  mentioned  in  sec.  3] ,  the  same  to 
e  paid  monthly  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  several  institutions  herein  men- 
tioned, and  in  proportion  as  herein  provided,  upon  vouchers  of  said  board,  signed 
by  their  respective  presidents,  and  to  be  expended  by  the  several  boards,  in  their 
discretion,  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  said  institutions  hereinbefore 
mentioned.     (Approved  March  6, 1901.) 

Laws,  1901,  chapter  98:  Section  1.  The  State  University  and  School  of  Mines 
at  Grand  Forks,  the  agricultural  college  at  Fargo,  the  State  nonnal  schools  at 
Valley  City  and  Mayville,  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Devils  Lake,  the  indus- 
trial school  and  school  of  manual  training  at  Ellendale,  a  scientific  school  at  Wah- 
peton,  the  school  of  forestry  of  Bottineau,  and  all  other  schools  heretofore  estab- 
lished by  law  and  maintained  by  taxation  constitute  the  system  of  free  public 
schools  of  the  State.  (Approved  March  12,  1901.) 
Laws,  1901,  chapter  136:  Section  1.  The  board  of  imiversity  and  school  lands 
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Bhall,  during  tho  year  1901,  appraise,  advertise,  and  sell  public  lands,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  can  be  sold  at  or  above  the  minimum  price  of  $10  per  acre,  as  follows: 
*    *    *    20,000  acres  of  the  agricultural  college  mnds.    *    *    * 

Sec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  agricultural  college  lands  ♦  »  # 
shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  revenue  of  which  shall  be  applied  toward  the 
maintenance  or  the  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  respective  institutions. 
Each  institution  shall  be  credited  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its  lands  and  shall 
receive  the  revenues  accruing  thereon.     (Approved  March  11,  1901.) 

Laws,  1901,  chapter  172:  Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  State  farm- 
ers' institute  board  of  directors,  composed  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  labor,  the  director  of  the  experiment  station,  the  professor  of  agriculture  and 
the  professor  of  dairying  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  farmers'  institute  board  of  directors  shall  hav^  power  to 
organize  by  electing  one  of  its  members  to  act  as  president  and  one  to  act  as  sec- 
retary, and  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  hereby  made  its  duty,  to  employ  a  director 
of  farmers'  institutes  and  such  other  institute  lecturers  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary; to  authorize  the  holding  of  not  less  than  15  farmers'  institutes  each  year, 
the  same  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  instruct  the  farmers  of  the  State  in  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  improvement  of  cereal  crops  grown  in  the 
State,  principles  of  breeding  as  applied  to  domestic  animals,  the  making  and 
handling  of  dairy  products,  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds  and  injurious 
insects,  forestry  and  groying  of  fruits,  feeding  and  management  of  live  stock, 
and,  in  general,  such  instruction  as  will  tend  to  promote  the  pro8i)erity,  home  life, 
and  comfort  of  the  farming  population. 

To  determine  the  location  of  all  institutes;  but  in  determining  such  location 
those  places  where  county  or  township  agricultural  societies  are  maintained  shall 
have  the  preference. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  this  board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices, but  shall  be  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  when  engaged 
upon  business  connected  with  the  proi)er  discharge  of  his  duties  under  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  State  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $3,000  biennially  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  All  charges,  accounts,  and  exx>enses  authorized  by  this  act  shall 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State  upon  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  audit 
when  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors.  (Approved 
March  12,  1901.) 


OHIO. 


Constitution  (1851),  Article  VI:  Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  lands  or  other  property  granted  or  intrusted 
to  this  State  for  educational  and  religious  ptirposes  shall  forever  be  preserved 
inviolate  and  xmdiminished,  and  the  income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully 
applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  The  Annotated  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Stat©  of  Ohio, 
including  all  Laws  of  a  General  Nature  in  Force  January  1, 1902,  by  Clement  Bates,  third  edition. 
3  vols.    Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1900.] 

Sec.  3107-^5.  The  assent  of  said  State  is  hereby  signified  to  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress  [of  July  2,  1862] ,  and  to  all  the  conditions  and  provisions  therein  con- 
tained, and  the  faith  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  hereby  pledged  to  the  performance  of 
all  such  conditions  and  provisions.     (February  9,  1864.) 

Sec.  3107-86.  The  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  advertise,  as  often  as  they  may  deem  the  same  advisable,  and 
in  such  form  as  to  them  may  seem  proper  and  necessary  to  the  prompt  disposition 
of  the  land  scrip  received  from  the  United  States  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  or  colleges  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  proposals 
for  the  purchase  of  the  same  in  quantities  not  less  than  160  acres,  such  proposals 
for  purchase  to  be  made  either  to  said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state, 
or  to  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  any  county  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  from  time  to  time  fijcea  by  said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  sec- 
retary of  state  not  inconsistent  with  this  act.  (April  13,  1865,  as  amended  April 
5,  1866.) 

Sec.  3107-87.  Said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  tell  or  cause  to  be  sold  said  land  scrip  at  the  best  price  they  can  obtain  for 
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the  same,  and  to  employ  a  suitable  person  or  persons  to  aid  them  in  making  such 
sales,  and  to  pay  to  such  persons  such  commissions  on  sales  made  by  them  as  they 
may  deem  adequate  to  secure  prompt  and  vigorous  efforts  to  effect  sales.  And 
they  are  further  authorized  to  accept  propositions  for  the  purchase  of  said  scrip 
in  quantities  not  less  than  50,000  acres  of  land,  on  terms  of  payment  of  not  less 
than  one-fourth  in  hand  and  the  remainder  in  payments  not  more  extended  than 
one-fourth  in  two  years-,  one-fourth  in  four  years,  and  the  remaining  one- fourth 
in  six  years;  or  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  10,000  acres  of  land  on  the  following 
terms  of  payment:  Not  less  than  one-fourth  in  hand  and  the  remainder  in  pay- 
ments not  more  extended  than  one-fourth  in  one  year,  one-fourth  in  two  years, 
and  the  remaining  one-fourth  in  three  years,  with  interest  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments from  the  date  of  purchase;  and  the  deferred  payments  to  be  secured  by 
mortgage  upon  real  estate  situate  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  deposit  of  the  bonds 
of  this  State  or  of  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  also,  That  all 
contracts  to  pay  commissions  on  sales  or  for  the  sale  of  scrip  on  time  shall  be 
approved  by  the  governor,  in  writing,  before  the  same  shall  be  valid  and  binding 
on  the  State.     (April  13, 1865,  as  amended  April  5,  1866.) 

Sec3.  3107-88.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  proi)08als  and  payment  thereon  the  party 
entitled  thereto  shall  receive  from  said  oflBcers  the  amount  of  scrip  so  purchased, 
with  a  certificate  that  he  has  duly  piirchased  and  paid  for  the  same;  and  on  pres- 
entation of  the  same  to  the  governor  he  shall  execute  the  necessary  transfer  of 
the  scrip,  in  accordance  with  the  regulatic/us  provided  by  the  General  Land  Office 
therefor.     (April  13,  1865.) 

Skv.  3107-89.  The  auditor  and  treasurer  of  each  county  in  the  State  shall  jointlv 
receive  for  such  service  as  they  may  perform  under  this  act,  in  acccu-dance  with 
their  instructions  from  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  a  sum  equal 
to  5  per  cent  on  all  moneys  received  and  paid  over  by  them  upon  the  first  320  acres 
of  scrip  sold,  3  per  cent  on  all  moneys  so  received  and  paid  over  on  the  next  330 
acres  sold,  and  1  per  cent  on  all  receipts  for  sales  after  640  acres  have  been  sold; 
and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  each  county  in  the 
State  to  perform  such  services  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  auditor,  treas- 
urer, and  secretary  of  state  under  this  act;  and  the  aforesaid  county  officers  shall 
be  paid  by  the  auditor  of  state  out  of  the  money  hereinafter  appropriated  for  such 
purpose.     (April  13,  1865.) 

Skc.  3107-90.  Said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  shall  annually,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December,  make  the  governor  a  fnll  and  explicit  report  of  all 
their  proceedings  and  of  the  proceedings  of  county  auditors  and  treasurers  under 
this  act,  which  report  the  governor  shall  communicate  to  the  general  assembly  at 
the  next  ensuing  session  thereof.     (April  13,  1865,  as  amended  April  5,  1866.) 

Sec.  3107-91.  All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  shall  be  paid  into 
the  State  treasury,  and  shall  be  appropriated  and  used  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  and  payment  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the 
State.     (April  13,  1865.) 

Sec.  3107-92.  Upon  the  amount  of  money  so  received  for  the  sale  of  scrip  appro- 
priated for  and  to  be  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the  State, 
as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  allowed,  and  paid  semiannually,  on  the  1st  days  of 
July  and  January  in  each  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  j)er  cent  per  annum, 
which  shall  be  appropriated,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1862,  "  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where 
the  leading  object  shall  l)e — without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies 
and  including  military  tactics — to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;"  and  for  the  prompt  and  regular  payment 
of  said  interest,  the  preservation  and  appropriation  of  said  fund,  and  the  strict 
observance  and  fulfillment  of  the  act  of  Congress  before  referred  to  the  faith  of 
the  Stttte  is  irrevocably  pledged.     (April  13,  1865.) 

Sec.  3107-93.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  as  fast  as  the  sinking  fund  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  to  reduce  the 
debt  called  the  ''agricultural  fund"  by  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State  yielding  not  less  than  6  i)er  cent  upon  the  par  value  of  said 
stocks,  which  stocks  when  so  purchased  shall  l)e  transferred  to  the  "State  of 
Ohio  in  trust  for  the  agricultural  college."  and  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treas- 
urer of  state,  and  when  so  purchased,  transferred,  and  deposited  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  paid  for  such  stocks,  reduce  the  debt  hereby  created  and 
denominated  the  " agricultural  fund."     (April  13,  1865.) 

Sec.  3951  [as  amended  May  8,  1902].  For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  advan- 
tages of  a  free  education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State  there  shall  l)e  levied  annu- 
ally a  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  which  shall  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  taxes,  and  the  proceeds  of  which 
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shall  constitute  **  the  State  common  school  fund,"  and  for  the  pnrpose  of  higher, 
agricultural  and  indpstrial  education,  including  manual  training,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  a  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  taxable  property 
of  the  State,  which  shall  constitute  **  the  Ohio  State  University  fund."  The  rate 
for  such  levy  in  each  case  shall  be  designated  by  the  general  assembly  at  least  once 
in  two  years;  and  if  the  general  assembly  shall  fail  to  designate  the  rate  for  any 
year,  the  same  shall  be  for  '*  the  State  common  school  fund  "  ninety-five  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  mill  each  year  for  the  years  1902  and  1903  and  1  mill  each  year  there- 
after; for  the  *'  Ohio  State  University  fund,"  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  1  mill  upon 
each  dollar  of  valuation  of  such  taxable  property  each  year  for  the  years  1903 
and  1903  and  ten  one-hundredths  of  1  mill  each  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  4105-9.  A  coUe^e,  to  be  styled  the  '*  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege," is  hereby  established  in  this  State  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  July  3,  1863,  *  *  *  and  said  col- 
lege to  be  located  and  controlled  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricultural 
and  mechanic  arts.     (March  23,  1870. ) 

Sec.  4105-10.  The  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  styled  the 
**  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,"  with  the 
right  as  such  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  contracting  and  being  contracted  with, 
of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the  same  at  pleasure.  (March 
23,1870.) 

Sec.  4105-11 .  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  i)ower  to  adopt  by-laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  said  college,  to  elect  a  president,  to  determine 
the  number  of  professors  and  tutors,  elect  the  same,  and  fix  their  salaries.  They 
shall  also  have  power  to  remove  the  president  or  any  professor  or  tutor  whenever 
the  interests  of  the  college,  in  their  judgment,  shall  require,  to  fix  and  regulate 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  to  prescribe  the  extent  and  character  of  experiments 
to  be  made.     (March  32, 1870. ) 

Src.  4105-13.  The  college  shall  be  open  to  all  i)ersons  over  14  years  of  age,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  i*egulations  and  limitations,  as  to  numbers  from  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees:  Provided, 
That  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  its  just  proportion  according  to  its  popula- 
tion. The  board  may  provide  for  courses  of  lectures  either  at  the  seat  of  the  col- 
lege or  elsewhere  in  the  State,  which  shall  be  free  to  all.     (March  33,  1870.) 

Sec.  4105-13.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all 
lands,  buildings,  and  other  property  belonging  to  said  college,  and  the  control  of 
all  expenses  therefor:  Provided  ahvays,  That  said  board  shall  not  contract  any 
debt  not  previously  authorized  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
(March  32,  1870.) 

Sec.  4105-14.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number 
chairman,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  shall  elect  one  of  their  number 
temporary  chairman,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
librarian,  and  such  other  officers  as  tne  interests  of  the  college  may  require,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  board,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  such 
term  as  said  board  shall  fix,  subject  to  removal  by  said  board,  and  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  board  shall  prescrilw.  The  treasurer  shall,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  Dond  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  such  sum  as  the 
board  may  determine,  which  bond  shall  not  be  for  a  less  sum  than  the  probable 
amount  that  will  be  under  his  control  in  any  one  year,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  payment  of  all  moneys  coming  into  his  hands,  said 
bond  to  be  approved  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  State.     (March  22,  1870. ) 

Sec.  4105-15.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  college,  any  grant  or  devise  of  land,  and  any  dona- 
tion or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property,  to  be  applied  to  the  general 
or  special  use  of  the  college.  All  donations  or  bequests  of  money  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  treasurer  and  invested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  college,  unless  otherwise  directed  in  the  donation  or  bequest.  (March  22, 
1870.) 

Sec.  4105-16.  The  title  for  all  lands  for  the  use  of  said  college  shall  be  made 
in  fee  simple  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  covenants  of  seizin  nnd  warranty,  and  no 
title  shall  be  taken  to  the  State  for  the  purpoees  aforesaid  until  the  attorney- 
general  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  same  is  free  from  all  defects  and  incumbrances. 
(March  23, 1870.) 

Sec.  4105-17.  The  attorney-general  shall  be  the  legal  adviser  of  said  board  of 
trustees,  and  he  shall  institute  and  prosecute  all  suits  in  behalf  of  the  same,  and 
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shall  receive  the  same  compensation  therefor  as  he  is  entitled  to  hy  law  for  suits 
brought  in  behalf  of  the  asylums  of  the  State.     (March  22, 1870.) 

Sec.  4105-18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  permanently  locate 
said  a^^cultural  and  mechanical  college  upon  lands,  not  less  than  100  acres,  which 
in  their  judgment  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  said  institution,  the 
same  being  reasonably  central  in  the  State  and  accessible  by  railroad  from  differ- 
ent parts  thereof,  having  regard  to  healthiness  of  location,  and  also  regarding  the 
best  interests  of  the  college  in  the  receipt  of  moneys,  lands,  or  other  property 
donated  to  said  college  by  any  county,  town,  or  individual,  in  consideration  of  the 
location  of  said  college  at  a  given  place:  Proinded,  It  shall  require  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  trustees  to  make  said  location:  And  provided  further.  That  said  loca- 
tion shall  be  made  on  or  before  October  15, 1870:  Provided  further.  That  any  per- 
son acting  as  a  trustee,  who  shall  accept  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
sum  or  amount  from  any  person  or  persons,  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  the 
location  of  said  college  at  any  jjarticular  point  or  place,  shall  be  held  to  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  the  location  of  said  college  the  said  trustees  shall  not  in 
any  event  incur  any  debt  or  obligation  exceeding  $40,000;  and  if  in  their  opinion 
the  interests  of  the  college  can  not  be  best  promoted  without  a  larger  expenditure 
for  the  location  than  that  sum,  then  they  may  delay  the  permanent  location  of  the 
same  until  the  third  Monday  of  January,  1871,  and  report  their  proceedings  and 
conclusions  to  the  gene^-al  assembly:  Provided  further,  That  said  college  shall  not 
be  located  until  there  are  secured  thereto  for  such  location  donations  in  money, 
or  unincumbered  lands,  at  their  cash  valuation,  whereon  the  college  is  to  be 
located,  or  in  both  money  and  such  lands,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  $100,000.  (March 
22,  1870.) 

Sec.  4105-19.  The  unsurveyed  and  unsold  lands  ceded  to  the  State  of  Ohio  by  a 
certain  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  February  18,  1871.  situate 
and  being  in  the  Virginia  military  district,  between  the  Great  Sciotaand  the  Little 
Miami  rivers,  in  said  State,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  accepted  by  the  State  of 
Ohio,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  act.     (April  3, 1873.) 

Sec.  4105-20.  The  trustees  of  the  OMo  Ag^ricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are 
hereby  authorized  to  demand  from  all  persons  who  have  destroyed  or  converted 
any  timber  growing  upon  the  lands  ceded  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  stated  in  the  act 
to  which  this  is  supplementary,  since  the  date  of  said  act  of  Congress  ceding  said 
lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio, full  compensation  for  the  timber  so  destroyed  or  converted 
and  for  all  damages,  and  if  payment  shall  be  refused,  to  institute  proper  proceed- 
ings in  the  name  of  said  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  recover  the  same  with  damages  and  costs  of  suit: 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  timber  taken  from 
the  160  acres  by  any  person  who  shall  obtain  the  title  to  the  same  under  section  3 
[sec.  4105-21]  of  this  act.     (April  3,  1873.) 

Sec.  4105-21.  The  title  of  said  lands  is  hereby  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  benefit  of  said  college;  and  said  trus- 
tees are  hereby  required  to  cause  a  complete  survey  of  said  lands  to  be  immediately 
made  and  a  correct  plat  thereof  to  be  returned  to  said  trustees,  and  to  ascertain 
and  set  off,  in  reasonably  compact  form,  by  accurate  boundaries  to  each  occupant 
\\  ho  was  in  actual  possession  of  and  living  upon  any  of  said  lands  at  the  time  of 
th  '  passage  of  said  act  of  Congress,  as  provided  therein,  or  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
a  ti*act  not  exceeding  40  acres;  and  upon  the  payment  by  the  claimant  of  the  cost 
of  surveying  and  making  the  deed  the  said  trustees  shall  make  and  deliver  to  said 
claimant  a  deed  for  said  tract;  and  if  any  such  occupant  shall  have  been  in  such 
actual  possession  of  more  than  40  acres  and  is  desirous  of  holding  the  same  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  in  addition  to  said  40  acres  any  number  of  acres  not  exceed- 
ing with  said  40  acres  the  number  of  ICO  acres,  to  be  in  reasonably  compact  form, 
by  paying  for  the  said  excess  over  40  acres  the  sum  of  §1  per  acre;  and  if  any  claim- 
ant under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  desire  to  purchase  any  tract  of  land 
adjoining  said  40  acres,  not  exceeding,  including  said  40  acres,  the  amount  of  160 
acres,  of  which  said  claimant  shall  have  been  in  actual  possession,  but  does  not 
desire  to  purchase  the  same  at  $1  per  acre,  said  trustees,  upon  notice  by  said  claim- 
ant, shall  cause  said  tract  or  part  of  tract  to  be  sold  separate  from  other  tracts  of 
land,  at  a  valuation  fixed  upon  by  the  appraisers  named  in  this  act,  payable  one- 
third  at  the  date  of  the  survey  and  the  residue  in  two  equal  annual  installments, 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  annually,  and  upon  full  payment  being  made, 
with  the  cost  of  survey  and  conveyance,  said  trustees  shall  make  and  deliver  to 
such  claimant,  his  or  her  heirs  or  assigns,  a  deed  for  said  excess  over  40  acres: 
Provided  J  That  any  person  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
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occnpant  shall  comply  in  all  r^pects  with  and  be  snbject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
thirteenth  section  or  the  act  of  Cfongress  approved  September  4, 1841 ,  entitled  **  An 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant  pre- 
emption rights/'  and  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  General  Land  Office  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  proof  for  the  establishment  of  preemptor's  claims: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  affidavit  required  by  said  thirteenth  section  of  said  act 
of  Congress  may  be  made  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths.     (April  3,  1873.) 

[Sec.  4105-22  and  sec.  4105-23  relate  to  the  division  and  sale  of  the  military 
lands.] 

Sec.  4105-24.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  lands,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  after  the  payment  out  of  the  same  of  all  the  necessary  expenses  of 
survey  and  sale,  remaining  uncertified  into  the  treasury  of  said  State,  may  be  used 
by  said  trustees  in  building  and  maintaining  upon  the  lands  of  said  university  a 
suitable  number  of  houses,  adapted  to  use  as  family  residences,  for  the  me  of 
members  of  the  faculty  of  said  university,  for  which  use  a  fair  and  reasonable 
rent  shall  be  paid  to  said  university.  Said  buildings  shall  be  erected  under  the 
provisions  of  title  0  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio;  and  the  said  trustees  shall 
annually  report  to  th^  governor  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  (April  3,  1873,  as 
amended  April  17, 1882.) 

Sec.  4105-26.  The  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
required  to  establish  in  said  university  a  school  of  mines  and  mining  engineering, 
in  which  shall  be  provided  the  means  for  studying  scientifically  and  experimen- 
tally the  survey,  opening,  ventilation,  care,  and  working  of  mines;  and  said  school 
shall  be  provided  with  a  collection  of  drawings,  illustrating  the  manner  of  open- 
ing, working,  and  ventilating  mines,  and  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  sur- 
veying, measuring  air,  examining  and  testing  the  noxious  and  poisonous  gases  of 
mines,  and  (also)  with  (the)  models  of  the  most  improved  machinery  for  ventilat- 
ing and  operating  (all  the  various  kinds  of)  mines  with  safety  to  the  lives  and 
health  of  those  engaged.  Said  school  shall  also  be  provided  with  complete  mining 
laboratories  for  the  analysis  of  coals,  ores,  fire  clays,  and  other  materials,  and 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  testing  the  various  coals,  ores,  fire  clays,  oils, 
gases,  and  other  miner^s.     (May  7, 1877,  as  amended  April  4, 1888.) 

Sec.  4105-27.  Said  trustees  shall  employ  competent  persons  to  give  instruction 
in  the  most  (improved  and)  successful  methods  of  opening  (and  operating),  sur- 
veying, and  inspecting  mines,  including  the  methods  and  machinery  employed 
for  extracting  coal,  ore,  fire  clay,  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  from  the  pit's 
mouth  and  for  facilitating  the  ascent  and  descent  of  workmen,  the  draining  and 
freeing  of  mines  from  water,  the  causes  of  the  vitiation  of  air,  the  quantities  of 
fresh  air  required  imder  various  circumstances,  natural  ventilation,  mechanical 
ventilation  by  flues  and  fans,  and  other  ventilating  machinery,  the  use  of  air 
engines,  air  compressors,  and  coal-cutting  machinery;  also  instruction  in  the 
various  uses  of  coals,  ores,  fire  clays,  oils,  gases,  and  other  minerals  and  the 
methods  of  testing,  analyzing,  and  assaying  such  minerals;  also  the  methods 
employed  in  metallurgical  and  other  processes  in  the  reduction  of  ores  and  in 
determining  the  qualities  of  metals,  particularly  of  iron  and  steel,  as  shown  by 
practical  and  laboratory  tests;  and  there  shall  be  kept  in  a  cabinet  properly 
arranged  for  ready  reference  and  examination,  suitably  connected  with  said  school 
of  mines,  (samples  of  the)  specimens  from  the  various  mines  in  the  State  which 
may  be  sent  for  analysis,  together  with  the  names  of  the  mines  and  their  localities 
in  the  counties  from  which  they  were  sent,  and  the  analysis  and  a  statement  of 
their  properties  attached  (it  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  furnish  analysis  of  all  min- 
erals roimd  in  the  State  and  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  residents  of  this 
State).     (May  7,  1877,  as  amended  April  4,  1888.) 

Sec.  4105-28.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  the 
sum  of  $3,500  to  be  exi)ended  in  the  equipment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  said 
school  of  mines,  as  provided  for  in  the  first  and  second  sections  [sees.  4105-26  and 
4105-27]  of  this  act.     (May  7,  1877,  as  amended  April  4,  1888.) 

Skc.  4105-29,  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  appropriate  annually  for  the  period  of  ten  years  to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  school  of  law  of  the  Ohio  State  University  out 
of  the  funds  derived  under  section  3951  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  amended 
March  20, 1891  (88  O.  L.,  159),  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,010  in  addition  to  the  sum 
derived  from  the  tuition  fees  of  the  students  in  said  sc^hool  of  law.  (April  24, 
1893.) 

Sec.  4105-80.  The  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
required  to  establish  in  said  university  a  department  of  ceraaaics,  equipped  and 
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designed  for  the  technical  education  of  clay,  cement,  and  glass  workers  in  all 
branches  of  the  art  which  exist  in  this  State  or  which  can  be  profitably  introduced 
and  maintained  in  this  State  from  the  mineral  sources  thereof,  including  the  man- 
ufacture of  earthenwares,  stone wan*s,  yellow  wares,  white  wares,  china,  i)orce- 
lain,  and  ornamental  pottery;  abo  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  fireproofing, 
terra cotta,  sanitary  clay  wares,  electric  conduits  and  specialties,  fire  bricks,  and 
all  refractory  materials,  glazed  and  enameled  bricks,  pressed  bricks,  vitrified  pav- 
ing material,  as  well  as  the  most  economic  methods  in  the  production  of  the  coarser 
forms  of  bricks  used  for  building  purposes;  also  the  manufacture  of  tiles  used  for 
paving,  flooring,  decorative  waU  paneling,  roofing,  and  draining  purposes;  uIfo 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  concrete,  artificial  stonis  and  all  kinds  of  glafs  pr»>d- 
ucts  and  all  other  clay  industries  represi»nted  in  our  limits.     (April  20,  1B94.) 

Sec.  4105-31.  Said  department  shall  offer  special  instruction  to  clay  workers  on 
the  origin,  composition,  proi)erties,  and  testing  of  clays,  the  selection  of  materials 
for  different  purposes,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  preparation  of  clays,  the  laws 
of  burning  clays,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  formation  of  clay  bodies,  slips, 
and  glazes,  and  the  laws  which  control  the  formation  and  fusion  of  silicates. 
(April  20.  1894.) 

Sec.  4105-32.  Said  department  shall  he  provided  with  an  efficient  laboratory 
designed  especially  for  the  practical  instruction  of  clay  workers  in  the  lists  of 
subjects  enumerated  in  the  second  section  [sec.  4105-;jl]  of  this  act,  and  also 
equipped  to  investigate  into  the  various  troubles  and  defects  incident  to  every 
form  of  clay  working,  which  can  not  be  understood  or  avoided  except  by  use  of 
such  scientific  investigation.  Said  lal>oratory  shall  be  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  chemical  analysis,  with  furnaces  and  kilns  for  pyrometric  and  practical  trials 
with  such  machinery  for  the  grinding,  washing,  and  preparation  of  clays  for 
manufacture  as  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  department.  (April  20, 
1894.) 

Sec.  4105-33.  Said  trustees  shall  employ  to  conduct  this  department  of  ceramics  a 
competent  exi)ert.  who  shall  unite  to  the  necessary  education  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  clay  working,  and  not  less  than  two 
years'  actual  experience  in  some  branch  of  the  art.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  teach 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject  and  to  conduct  the  laboratory  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students,  and  also  to  prosecute  such  scientific  investigations  into  the  tech- 
nology of  the  various  clay  industries  as  may  be  practicable,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  publish  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  such  form  that  they  will  be  accessible 
to  the  clay  workers  of  the  State  for  the  advancement  of  the  art.     (April  20,  1894.) 

Sec.  4105-34.  There  shall  be  hereafter  appropriated  out  of  the  general  revenues 
of  the  State  the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  organization,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  said  department  [of  ceramics]  for  the  current  year,  and  there 
shall  be  appropriated  from  the  same  fund  the  sura  of  $2,500  annuallj^  for  two 
years  for  the  salary,  supplies,  and  all  other  expenses  of  maintenance  of  said  depart- 
ment.    (April  20,  1894.) 

Sec.  4105-35.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  professor  occupying  the  chair  in  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  department  of  the  Ohio  Ap^ricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  upon  application,  to  make  and  give  a  written  analysis  of  such  artificial 
fertilizers  as  may  l>e  furnished  to  him  for  that  purpose.     (April  4,  1878.) 

Skc.  4105-30.  The  educational  institution  heretofore  designated  as  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as 
**  The  Ohio  State  University."     (May  1,  1878.) 

Sec.  4105-37.  The  government  of  said  university  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
seven  trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed  ]\v  the  governor  of  the  State,  with  the 
advice  and  c(msent  of  the  senate,  but  no  trustee  or  his  relation  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage shall  bo  eligible  to  any  professorship  or  i)()sition  in  the  university,  the  com- 
pensation for  which  is  pavable  out  of  the  State  treasury  or  said  college  fund. 
(May  1,1878.) 

Sec.  4105-558.  The  meml^ers  of  said  board  of  trustees  and  their  successors  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  seven  years  each:  Providcrl,  That  the  trustees  tirst 
api>ointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  hold  their  terms  for  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years,  respectively,  to  be  fixed  by  the  governor  in  their 
commissions.  In  case  a  vacancy  shall  occur  from  d(»ath  or  other  cause  the  appoint- 
ment shall  l>e  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  truste- s  shall  not  receive  any  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  but  they  shall  be  paid  their  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.     (May  1,  1878.) 

Sec.  4105-39.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  made  their  duty, 
to  collect,  or  cause  to  be  collected,  specimens  of  the  various  cereals,  fruits,  and 
other  vegetable  products  and  to  have  experiments  made  in  their  reproduction  upon 
the  lancfe  of  the  university  and  to  make  report  of  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
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together  with  such  other  facts  as  may  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
(May  1,1878.) 

Sec.  il 05-40.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their 
duty,  to  secure  and  keep  in  the  said  university  a  collection  of  specimens  in  min- 
eralogy, geology,  zoology,  botany,  and  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  his- 
tory and  the  sciences,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  imiversity  to 
collect  and  deposit  in  the  said  university,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  trustees,  a  full  and  complete  set  of  specimens  as  collected  bv  him  and  his  assist- 
ants, together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  character  of  the  same  and  where 
obtained,  and  the  said  specimens  shall  be  properly  classified  and  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  said  university.     (May  1 ,  1878. ) 

Sec.  4105-41.  The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  called  by 
the  governor,  as  soon  after  the  api)ointment  of  said  board  as  convenient,  to  be  held 
at  said  university,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  All  succeeding  meetings  shall  be  called 
in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  The  said  board 
shall  meet  at  least  three  times  annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may 
think  necessary  for  the  best  interest  of  the  said  university.  A  majority  of  the 
board  of  trustees  present  at  any  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business: 
Provided ^  A  majority  of  all  the  board  shall  be  required  to  elect  or  remove  a  presi- 
dent or  professor.     (May  1,  1878.) 

Sec.  4105-42.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  October  of  each  year  a  rej>ort  to  the  governor  of  the  condition  of  said  university; 
the  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  for  what  the  disbursements  were 
made;  the  number  of  prof  essors,  officers,  teachers,  and  other  employees,  and  the  posi- 
tion and  compensation  of  each;  the  number  of  students  in  the  several  departments 
and  classes,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  each;  also  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  for  the  ensuing  year;  a  statement  showing  the  progress  of  the  university, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  costs,  and  the 
results,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  supposed  useful.  Said  annual  rei)ort 
shall  be  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  and  the  said  Ohio  State  University  is  hereby 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  section  1 72,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio.  There  shall 
be  printed  *  ♦  *  5,000  copies  of  the  said  annual  report,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  trustees  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  said  uni- 
versity. The  president  of  said  university  shall  transmit  by  mail  one  copy  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  one  copy 
to  each  of  the  colleges  which  are  or  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862.     (May  1,  1878,  as  amended  April  25,  1898.) 

Sec.  4105-43.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  issued  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  by  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  together 
with  the  interest  accumulated  thereon,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  irreducible 
debt  of  this  State,  the  interest  upon  which, as  provided  by  the  act  of  February  tO, 
1870,  shall  be  paid  to  the  university  by  the  auditor  of  State,  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  issued  on  the  certificate  of  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  that  the  same  has  been  appropriated  by  said  trustees  to 
the  endowment,  sujiport,  and  maintenance  of  the  university,  as  provided  in  the 
act  of  Congress  aforesaid.     (May  1 .  1^78.) 

Sec.  4105-44.  That  said  board  of  trustees  shall  fix  the  compensation  for  the 
president,  professors,  teachers,  and  all  other  employees  of  the  university:  Proi^ided, 
That  the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  professors  shall  not  exceed  $3,500 
each  per  annum.     (May  1,  1878,  as  amended  March  16,  1894.) 

Sec.  4105-45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  connection  with 
the  faculty  of  the  university,  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  relat^^d  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  mines  and  mine 
engineering,  and  military  tacti(;s,  and  such  other  scientific  and  classic  studies  as 
the  resources  of  the  fund  will  permit.     (May  1 ,  1878,  as  amended  April  15,  1880.) 

Sec.  4105-46.  The  auditor  of  State  be  and  is  required  to  compute  the  interest 
which  has  accrued  and  wiH  accrue  on  the  agricultural  college  scrip  fund  since  the 
same  kas  been  sold,  to  July  1,  1870,  comiwunding  the  same  by  semiannual  rests 
on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  the  Ist  day  of  July  in  each  year;  and  on  June  15, 
1870,  to  transfer  the  sum  so  arising  to  the*  said  college  fund,*and  invest  the  same  in 
the  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  of 
the  said  fund  is  now  invests.     (February  10,  1870.) 

Sec.  4105-47.  That  on  July  1, 1870,  and  every  six  months  thereafter  the  auditor 
of  State  shall  invest  the  interest  of  said  funds' falling  due  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  principal  is  now  invested.     (February  10,  1H70.) 

Sec.  142.  The  professor  of  physics  of  the  Ohio  State  University  shall  be  ex-officio 
State  sealer,  and  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  adopted  by  the  State 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  suitable  room  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  the  same 
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shall  be  by  him  kept  in  suitable  cases,  which  shall  be  opened  only  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  with  such  standards  the  copies  which  by  law  are  to  be  furnished  for 
the  use  of  the  several  counties,  unless  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly, 
or  upon  a  call  of  either  houhe  for  information,  or  by  crder  of  the  governor  for 
scientific  purposes.     (March  17,  1891.) 

Sec.  409-15.  There  bo,  and  hereby  is,  established  at  the  State  university,  at  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  a  central  office  for  the  promotion  of  forestry,  to  be  entitled  the  State 
forestry  bureau,  which  shall  consist  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  as  a  board  of  directors.  The  members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  commissioned  by  the  governor,  and  be  duly  qualified  as  like  officers  of  the  State; 
one  of  three  directors  shall  serve  for  six  years,  the  second  for  four  years,  and  the 
third  for  two  years,  and  on  the  expiration  of  terms  of  service  appointments  shall 
be  made  for  the  term  of  fix  years.     (April  16,  1885.) 

Sec.  409-10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  State  forestry  bureau  to  thoroughly  in- 
quire into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  forests  of  the  State:  to  investigate  the 
causes  which  are  in  operation  to  produce  their  waste  or  decay;  to  suggest  what 
legislation,  if  any,  may  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  rational  system  of 
forestry,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  this  State,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  the  said  directors  may  establish  a 
forestry  station  on  the  grounds  of  said'  university.  The  directors  shall  select  one 
of  their  number,  or  appoint  a  qualified  person  as  secretary,  to  carry  out  the  plans 
of  the  board,  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  board:  Provided ^  That  all  expenses  incurred  under  this  act 
shall  not  exce^  the  amount  hereinafter  provided.  Said  directors  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  allowed  their  necessary  exi)enses  incurred  in 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.     (April  16,  1885.) 

Skc.  409-17.  This  bureau  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  governor,  which 
shall  contain  the  results  of  the  investigation,  together  with  such  other  information 
as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  f orestiy  in  this  State.  Five 
thousand  copies  of  this  rei)ort  are  to  be  printed  by  the  State,  2,000  of  which  shall 
be  distributed  by  this  bureau  of  forestry,  and  the  remainder  by  the  general  assem- 
bly.    (April  16,  1885.) 

Sec.  409-18.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  said  bureau,  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  actual  exx)ense8  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.     (April  16, 1885. ) 

Laws,  1891,  869  G:  Section  1.  The  assent  of  the  State  is  hereby  signified  to  the 
aforesaid  act  of  Congress  [of  August  30, 1890],  and  to  all  the  purposes,  conditions, 
and  provisions  therein  contained,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  hereby 
pledged  to  the  performance  of  all  such  purposes,  conditions,  and  provisions. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  University  is  hereby  designated  to  receive 
the  moneys  appropriated  by  said  act  of  Congress.     (May  4, 1891.) 

Laws,  1902,  J373  G:  Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  moneys 
raised  or  coming  into  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
fund,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  November  15,  1902,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 15,  1903,  the  sum  of  $300,000,  or  so  much  as  may  come  into  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  said  fund;  and  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
November  15,  1903,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15, 
1904,  the  sum  of  $;J00,000,  or  so  much  as  may  come  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit 
of  such  fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3951  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio 
as  amended  May  8, 1902.  (May  10,  1902.) 

I^aws,  1902,  376  G:  Section  1.  The  lx)ard  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  erection  of  needed  buildings  and  improve- 
ments and  the  securing  of  needed  equipment  and  for  the  payment  of  the  costs, 
exx)enses  and  estimates  thereof,  as  the  work  progresses,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
issue  from  time  to  time  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  an  amount  not  excee(ling  in 
the  aggregate  $200,000  in  anticipation  of  the  annual  levies  authorized  by  section 
3951  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  as  amended  May  8,  1902. 

Sec.  2.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness  herein  authorized  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  said  board  of  trustees  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  said 
university,  shall  bear  such  rate  of  interest,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semiannually,  as  said  board  of  trustees  may  determme  and  shall  be  pay- 
able by  said  board  of  trustees  out  of  the  revenues  in  anticipation  of  which  thev 
shall  be  issued  as  herein  provided;  and  the  moneys  arising  from  the  issue  of  sucn 
certificates  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purposes  for  which  such  certificates 
shall  be  issued.    Said  certificates  of  indebtedness  shall  be  sold  by  said  board  of 
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trustees  at  not  less  than  their  par  value  to  the  highest  bidder,  after  notice  of  the 
sale  thereof  has  been  given  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  also  in  the  cities  of  Columbus,Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
Toledo;  or  may  be  issued  to  contractors  for  said  buildings  and  improvements  in 
I)ayment  of  estimates  for  work  and  materials  done  or  furnished  by  them.  (May 
10,  1902.) 


OKLAHOMA. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  *'  The  Statutes  of  Oklahoma.  1893.  Beinor  a  compilation  of 
all  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Compiled  under  the  direction  and 
miporvision  of  Robert  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  by  "W.  A.  McCartney,  John  H.  Beatty, 
and  J.  Malcolm  Johnston,  a  committee  elected  by  the  legrialative  assembly.'*    Guthrie,  Olda.,  lim.j 

Chapter  I:  Section  1.  The  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congrress  entitled  **An  act  to 
establish  agricultural  experimental  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  estab- 
lished in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862, 
and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto,"  approved  March  2, 1887,  are  hereby  accepted 
by  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma;  and  the  Territory  hereby  agrees  and  obligates  itself 
to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  approval  of  this  act  by  the  governor,  he  is  hereby  instructed  to 
transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States.     (October  27, 1890.) 

[Sections  3-20  comprise  the  proviBions  of  an  act  of  December  S55, 1890,  as  amended  March  13, 18C3.] 

Sec.  3.  An  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  is  hereby  located  in  Payne 
County.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  governor  to  appoint  three  competent  citizens 
of  said  Territory  as  a  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  locate  such  institution  at 
some  point  in  Payne  County  and  report  their  actions  and  doings  to  the  governor 
relative  thereto  within  ninety  days  after  their  appointment. 

Sec.  4.  The  institution  shall  be  known  as  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  shall  be  an  institution  corporate  under  the  laws  of  Okla- 
homa; and  the  government  and  management  thereof  is  hereby  vested  in  a  board 
of  regents  to  be  known  as  the  **  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  board  of 
regents." 

Sec.  5.  The  leading  object  of  said  college  shall  be  to  give  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, the  mechanical  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences,  with  special  reference  to 
their  application  in  the  industries  of  life;  and  to  that  end  there  shall  be  ( stablished 
a  sufficient  number  of  professorships  for  teaching  the  above  branches,  including 
military  tactics,  and  such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  related  thereto;  which  profess- 
orships shall  be  filled  by  able  and  efficient  persons,  aided  by  such  assistants  and 
instructors  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  Such  institution  shall  not  be  located  by  said  commissioners  upon  less 
than  80  acres  of  land,  suitable  and  fit  for  use  as  an  agricultural  experimental  sta- 
tion, which  land  shall  be  conveyed  to  such  institution  for  the  use  and  benefit 
thereof  by  good  and  sufficient  title  thereto.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  to 
locate  said  site  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  $4  per  day  each 
for  the  time  actually  and  necessarily  employed,  together  with  all  necessary  and 
actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to  be  audited  and  paid 
out  of  any  fund  in  the  Territorial  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  county  of  Payne  or  municipality  in  or  near  which  the  said 
agricultural  college  shall  be  located  under  this  act  shall  issue  its  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $10,000  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  1x) 
be  by  him  sold  for  said  Territory  at  not  less  than  their  par  value,  the  proceeds 
thereof  to  be  by  the  secretary  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  thereof,  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  such  institution,  such  bonds  to  run  twenty  years  after  the  date  of 
their  issuance  and  draw  5  -per  cent  interest,  payable  semiannually,  and  to  be 
issued  in  the  denomination  of  $1,000  each,  with  interest  coupons  thereto  attached: 
Proinded,  If  such  county  or  municipality  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  issiie  such  bonds 
or  convey  said  lands  after  demands  made  therefor  by  such  board,  such  institution 
may  be  relocated  elsewhere:  Provided  further,  That  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  said  county  or  municipality  shall  at  an  election  called  for  that  purjwse 
vote  '*  for  "  the  proposition  to  issue  such  bonds.  The  proceeds  arising  from  sale 
of  such  bonds  shall  bo  used  only  in  the  erection  of  the  building  for  such  institu- 
tion.   Such  bonds  shall  be  payable  to  bearer. 

Sec.  8.  Such  college,  by  its  regents,  may  take  title  to  real  estate,  enter  into  con- 
tract, locate  buildings,  and  do  all  things  necessary  to  make  the  college  effective 
as  an  educational  institution. 
ED  1003 11 
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Sec.  9.  Such  board  of  re^nts  shall  consiHt  of  five  members  and  the  goremor  of 
Oklahoma,  who  shall  be  ex  oflBcio  a  mt»mber  of  rnich  board.  The  governor  shall 
nominate  and  appoint  snch  regents,  who  shall  hold  their  office  [two  of  them?l  for 
two  years  and  three  of  them  for  fonr  years  and  nntil  their  successors  shall  bo 
appointed  and  confirmed  biennially  by  the  legislative  council:  Prinnded,  That  the 
governor  and  council  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  said  board  existing  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  and  that  the  governor  shall  fill  such  vacancies  only  as  occur 
when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session.  The  governor  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to 
each  of  said  regents  a  commission  under  the  seal  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  10.  At  the  first  meeting  of  said  beard  it  shall  organize  by  the  members 
thereof  taking  and  subscribing  an  oath  of  office  as  required  by  all  civil  officers  of 
the  Territory,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  elect  a  president  and  treasurer,  and  tho 
president  shall  be  president  of  the  college  and  shall  l)e  secretary  of  tlie  board.  A 
majority  of  the  btiard  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
board  shall  require  a  bond  of  its  treasurer  and  fix  the  amount  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  The  board  of  regents  shall  hold  its  meetings  at  the  agricultural  college 
and  fix  the  time  of  holding  the  same:  Provided,  That  meml)ers  of  the  board 
shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  $.1  per  day  for  each  day  employed, 
not  to  exceed  twelve  days  in  any  one  year,  and  5  cents  per  mile  actually  and  neces- 
sarily traveled  in  attending  the  m(^tings  of  said  board,  which  sums  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  Territorial  treasury  uixm  the  vouchers  of  said  board. 

Sec.  12.  The  said  board  of  regents  shall  direct  the  disj)ositions  of  all  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  Territorial  legislature  or  by  Congress,  or  funds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  provided  for  in  this  act  for  the  agricultural  college  or  experi- 
mental station  for  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  shall  have  supervision  or  charge  of 
the  construction  of  all  buildings  provitled  for  said  college  or  farm.  The  board  of 
regents  shall  liave  power  to  employ  a  president  and  necessary  teachers,  instructors, 
and  assistants  to  conduct  said  school  and  carry  on  the  experimental  farm  con- 
nected therewith,  and  to  apix)int  a  superintendent  of  construction  of  all  buildings, 
who  shall  receive  B'i  per  day  for  each  day  actually  and  necessarily  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  not  to  exceed  fifty  days  in  any  one  year,  which  sum  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  Territorial  treasury  upon  the  vouchers  of  said  board.  The  said 
board  shall  audit  all  accounts  against  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
agricultural  college  and  experimental  station,  and  the  Territorial  auditor  diall 
issue  his  warrant  upon  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  all  accounts 
which  shall  have  been  audited  and  allowed  by  the  board  of  regents  and  attested 
by  the  president  and  sei-retary  of  the  same:  Provided,  That  no  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  siiall  l)e  employ (m1  upon  any  work  to  be  performed  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  college,  nor  shall  any  such  regent  be  allowed  any  per  diem 
except  as  provided  by  law,  and  provided  that  any  member  of  tho  board  of  regente 
who  shall  not  have  coniplie<l  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  the  1st  of  April 
next  (1803] ,  the  governor  shall  declare  his  office  vacant  and  appoint  a  successor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  1»3.  An  auditing  cf)mmittee,  composed  of  three  meml)er8  of  the  boar<l  and  the 
Territorial  treasurer,  shall  audit  all  accounts  against  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  agricultural  college  and  exi)erimentJal  staticm.  The  Territorial  auditor 
shall  audit  all  accounts,  expenses,  per  diem",  etc.,  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  shall 
issue  his  warrant  upon  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  such  accounts 
when  allowed  by  the  board  and  attested  by  the  prt»Hi<lent  and  se(;retaryof  thesame. 

Skc.  14.  a  full  course  of  study  in  the  institution  shall  embrace  not  less  than  four 
years,  and  the  college  year  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  nine  calendar  months, 
wliich  may  be  divideil  into  terras  by  the  board  of  regents  as  in  their  judgment  will 
best  secure  the  objects  for  which  the  college  was  founded. 

Skc.  15.  The  board  of  regents  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  president,  professors, 
and  other  employees  and  prescribe  their  respective  duties.  The  board  may  remove 
the  president  of  the  college  or  subordinate  officers  for  just  cause  and  supply  all 
vacancies. 

Sec.  16.  The  faculty  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the  collpge  and  the  pro- 
fessors, who  shall  make  all  needful  rules  ami  regulations  for  the  government  and 
•  disjipline  of  the  college  and  such  oth^^r  rules  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
mora  Is »  decorum,  and  health  of  students. 

Sec.  17.  The  president  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  it  shaU  be  liis  duty  to  m^  that  all  rules  and  regulations  fire  executed,  and 
the  subordinate  officers  and  employees,  not  members  of  the  faculty,  shall  be  under 
his  direction  and  supervision. 

Skc.  18.  The  president  of  the  college  and  board  of  regents  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mittee to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  to  l)e  allowed  to  students  for  labor  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  shops  or  kitchen  of  the  agricultural  college. 
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Sec.  1^.  The  faculty  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  regents  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
school  and  farm  and  the  rcsnlts  of  farm  experiments,  and  containing  snch  recom^ 
mendations- aa  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  in  their  opinion,  demands. 

Sec.  20.  The  board  of  regents  shall  make  a  report  to  the  governor  on  or  before 
the  last  Monday  in  December  next  preceding  each  biennial  session  of  the  Territo- 
rial legisliature,  containing  a  financial  statement  showing  the  condition  of  all 
funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experimental  station; 
alaa  the  moneys^  expended  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  were  expended  in 
detail:  also  the  condition  of  the  institution  and  the  results  of  all  exi)eriment8 
cairied  on  there. 

9ec.  21.  The  board  of  regents  and  the  faculty  shall  have  power  lo  confer  degrees 
upon  all  persona  who  shall  have  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  such 
school  by  the  board  and  faculty  and  who  shaU  have  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation upon  the  studies  contained  in  said  course  and  who  shall  be  known  to  possess 
a  good  moral  character. 

Sec.  23;  There  is  hereby  established  an  agricultural  experimental  station  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  college  by  this  act  established,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  regents*  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  in  agri- 
culture according  to  the  terms  of  the  acts  of  Congress  establishing  agricultural 
colleges  and  experimental  stations. 

Sec.  23.  The  assent  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  is  hereby 
given,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  section  9  of  said  act  of  Congress, 
approved'  March  3  [2] ,  li^87.  to  the  grant  of  money  therein  made  and  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  an  exx>erimental  station  in  accordance  with  section  1  of  said  last- 
mentioned  act,  and  assent  is  hereby  given  to  carry  out  all  and  singular  the 
provisions  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Sec.  24.  The  board  of  regent^  hert>by  established,  in  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  secretary  of  the  Territory,  shall  be  fully  authorized  to  receive  from  the 
United  States  any  and  all  appropriations  made  for  the  support  or  maintenance  of 
agricultural  colleges  within  the  Territory,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  receipt  for 
the  same,  and  shall  be  chargeable  therewith  when  received  from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  25.  Citizens  of  Okl^oma  between  the  ages  of  14  and  30  years  who  shall 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  Engiiah  gram- 
mar, and  United  States  history,  and  who  are  known  to  possess  a  good  moral 
character,  may  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  26.  The  board  shall  possess  a  common  seal,  which  shall  be  attached  by  the 
president  of  the  board,  or  president  of  the  college  when  the  board  is  not  in  session, 
to  all  diplomas,  honorary  degrees,  and  all  public  documents  emanating  from  the 
college. 

Chapter  9',  article  2:  Sac.  15.  The  governor,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Okii^oma  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  t.)  issue  the  bonds  of 
said  Territory  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  located  at  Stillwater,  in  Payne 
County,  in  said  Territory,  the  said  bonds  to  be  of  the  denomination  of  $5()0  each 
and  bear  inteueat  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  jjer  annum,  payable  annually,  for  which 
interest  coupons  shall  bo  attached  to  said  bonds  and  run  thirty  years  from  their 
date,  and  payable  at  any  time  after  ten  years  from  their  date  at  the  will  of  the 
Territory. 

Sec.  16.  Said  bonds  shall  be  styled  Territorial  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege bonds,  and  when  issued  shall  be  delivered  to  the  treiisurer  of  said  Territory, 
and  shall  bo  by  the  treasurer  of  said  Territory  sold  at  not  less  than  iiar,  and  with- 
out the  payment  of  commission  for  their  sale;  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale 
of  said  bonds  shall  be  a  separate  fund  in  the  treasury  of  said  Territory  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  said  agricultural  and  mtxjhanical  college  of  the  Territory  of  Okla^ 
homa,  and  shall  be  exj)ended  by  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  board  of 
regents  for  the  purposes  of  the  erection  of  suitable  building  or  buildings  for  the 
use  of  said  a^cultural  and  mechanical  college. 

Sec.  17.  The  said  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  })onds  shall  be  charged  to 
the  treasu2«r  of  s^d  Territory  by  the  auditor  thereof,  and  shall  be  paid  out  only 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  and  upon  an  order  in  writing  signed  by  the  president  of 
said  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  countersigned  by  the  audit^)r  of  said 
Territory;  and  upon  returning  said  orders  duly  paid  to  the  auditor  of  said  Terri- 
tory the  treasurer  shall  receive  credit  for  the  amount  so  paid. 

Sec.  1^.  The  said  bonda  shall  be  issued  by  the  governor,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  upon 
request  in  writing  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  board  of  regents. 

Sec^  19.  Said  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  board  of  regents  shall  have 
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power  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary  to  the  construction  of  said  buildings: 
Fi'ovided^  however.  That  no  contract  shall  be  made  or  be  binding  on  the  Territory 
that  shall  not  be  authorized  by  said  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  board  of 
regents  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  of  which  each  member  shall 
have  at  least  five  days'  notice  in  writing  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 
Sec.  20.  Before  letting  any  contract  for  the  furnishing  of  any  material  or  the 

Serformance  of  any  labor  upon  said  buildings  to  any  contractor  it  shall  be  the 
uty  of  said  board  of  regents  to  adopt  certain  plans  and  specifications  prepared 
by  competent  architects,  giving  on  [an?]  estimate  cost  of  said  proposed  buildings, 
and  the  contracts  shall  oe  let  with  the  view  to  the  erection  of  said  buildings 
according  to  said  plans  and  specifications;  and  before  any  contract  for  the  erection 
of  said  buildings,  or  for  the  furnishing  of  any  material,  or  for  the  performance  of 
any  portion  of  the  work  let  separately,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  take 
good  and  sufficient  bond  from  the  contractor  or  contractors  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  said  work. 

Sec.  21.  No  contract  shall  be  let  for  the  furnishing  of  the  material  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  material  used  in  the  erection  of  said  buildings,  or  the  construction 
thereof,  until  said  board  of  regents  shall  have  given  thirty  days'  notice  in  one 
weekly  newspaper  published  at  Stillwater,  in  Payne  County ,  m  said  Territory ,  and 
in  one  daily  newspaper  published  at  Gutlirie,  in  said  Territory,  of  the  intention  to 
purchase  such  material  and  let  such  contracts,  and  the  contracts  shall  be  let  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  or  bidders,  who  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  bond, 
with  two  or  more  sureties,  for  the  faithful  performance  thereof,  accor^g  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract:  Provided,  however.  That  the  said  board  of  regents  may  let 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  said  buildings  as  an  entirety  to  one  person  or 
may  let  portions  thereof  to  different  persons,  as  the  board  of  regents  may  deter-  ' 
mine  shall  be  to  the  best  interests  of  said  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

Sec.  22.  For  the  puri)ose  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  said  bonds  hereinbefore 
provided  to  be  issued  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
mal School  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  there  is  hereby  levied  upon  all  taxable  prop- 
erty within  said  Territory  an  annual  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the  i)ayment  of  said  bonds  such  levy 
shall  be  made  as  the  Territorial  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe.  [Sees.  15-22 
are  a  part  of  an  act  of  March  16,  1898.] 

Chapter  9,  article  4:  Section  1.  The  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  is 
hereby  authorized  to  sell  the  bonds  hitherto  issued  by  the  town  of  Stillwater, 
Payne  County,  Okla.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
situated  at  Stillwater,  Okla.,  which  said  bonds  are  hereby  legalized  and  approved: 
Provided,  That  in  case  the  bonds  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  par,  the  town  of  Still- 
water shall  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  city  warrants  in  a  sum  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  deficiency,  and  the  total  sum  of  $10,000  [shall  be?]  for  the  benefit 
of  said  school,  as  provided  in  chapter  2  of  the  general  statutes  of  Oklahoma. 
(March  14, 1898.) 

Laws,  1893,  council  joint  resolution  No.  8:  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  30, 1890,  *  *  *  are  hereby  accepted  by  the  Territory  of 
Oiuahoma,  and  the  Territory  hereby  agrees  and  obligates  itself  to  comply  with 
all  the  provisions  of  said  act;  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory  is  designated  as 
the  proper  officer  to  receive  the  funds  therein  appropriated. 

Upon  the  approval  of  this  joint  resolution  by  the  governor, he  is  hereby  instructed 
to  transmit  certified  copies  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.     (March  7, 1893.) 

Laws,  1895,  chapter  4,  article  1:  Sec.  12.  [Appropriates]  For  the  exx)enses  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  years 
1895  and  1896,  $1 ,000.     (March  8, 1895. ) 

Laws,  1897,  chapter  3:  Skc.  13.  [Appropriates]  For  expenses  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  the  years 
1897  and  1898.     (March  12,  1897.) 

Laws,  1897,  chapter  1 :  Section  1 .  The  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Univer- 
sity of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  is  hereby  located  and  established  at  or  within  a 
convenient  distance  from  Langston,  in  Logan  County,  Oklahoma  Territory,  the 
exclusive  puri>ose  of  which  si  all  be  the  instruction  of  both  male  and  female  colored 
persons  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  various  branches  which  pertain  to  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  in  such  higher  education  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
by  such  board,  and  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens,  and  in  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  industrial  arts. 

Sec.  2.  The  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  shall  be  under  the 
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direction  of  five  suitable  persons,  to  be  known  as  a  board  of  regents  of  the  Colored 
Agricultural  and  Normal  University  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  two  of  which 
shall  be  from  the  colored  race,  and  the  school  aforesaid  shall  be  governed  and 
supported  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Territorial  treasurer,  and  three  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  tenure  of 
office  of  said  board  shall  be  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  Territorial  treasurer, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  be  treasurer  of  said  board,  and  the  members  of  said 
board  shall  elect  from  their  members  the  president  and  the  secretary.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  an  exact  and  detailed  account  of  the  doings  of 
said  board,  and  he  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  legislative  assembly  as  are 
required  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  suitable  persons  as  president  and 
assistants  to  take  charge  of  said  university,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  each  and  their 
several  duties.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  remove  either  the  president  or 
assistants  and  appoint  others  in  their  stead.  They  shall  prescribe  the  various 
books  to  be  used  in  said  university,  and  shall  make  and  prescribe  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  board  shall  ordain  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  to  said  university  as  they  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Every  applicant 
for  admission  shall  undergo  an  examination  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  said  board,  and  the  board  may  in  its  discretion  require  an  applicant  for  admis- 
sion into  said  school,  other  than  such  as  shall  prior  to  such  admission  sign  and 
file  with  said  board  a  declaration  of  intention  to  follow  the  business  of  teaching 
school  in  the  territory,  to  pay  or  to  secure  to  be  paid  such  fees  or  tuition  as  the 
board  shall  deem  reasonable:  Provided,  That  this  feature  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  the  normal  branch  of  said  imiversity. 

Sec.  6.  After  said  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  shall  have  commenced 
its  first  term,  and  at  least  once  in  each  year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  visited  by  three 
suitable  persons,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  colored,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  who  shall  examine  thoroughly  the  affairs  of  the  school  and  rei)ort  to 
Uie  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  to  said  board  their  views  in  regard 
to  its  condition,  success,  and  needs,  and  any  other  matters  they  may  deem  exi)e- 
dient.    Such  visitors  shall  be  appointed  annually. 

Sec.  7.  As  soon  as  any  person  has  attended  said  university  twenty-two  weeks, 
said  X)erson  may  be  examined  in  the  studies  required  by  law,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
that  such  person  possesses  the  learning  and  other  qualifications  necessary  to  teach 
a  common  school,  said  person  shall  receive  a  certificate  authorizing  him  or  her  to 
teach  a  common  school. 

Sec.  8.  The  funds  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  said  university  shall  be  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  herein  created.  The  treasurer  of  the  Terri- 
tory shall  pay  out  of  such  funds  all  orders  or  drafts  for  money  expended  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  such  drafts  and  orders  to  be  drafts  of  the  Territorial 
auditor,  to  be  issued  upon  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  countersigned 
by  the  president  of  said  board.  No  certificate  shall  be  given  except  ui>on  accounts 
audited  and  allowed  by  said  board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  9.  Services  and  all  necessary  traveling  expenses,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
incurred  by  the  memb?rs  of  said  board  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  paid  as  hereinbefore  provided  out  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  said 
university  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board  during  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  necessary  buildings.  The  principal,  assistants,  teachers,  and  said 
board,  and  other  officers  and  employes  of  such  university  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  school  fund,  which  fund  is  hereby 
created.  The  members  of  said  board  of  regents  shall  be  entitled  to  $3  per  day 
and  5  cents  per  mile  for  all  time  actually  used  and  distance  necessarily  traveled 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  said  board. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board  of  regents  shall  hold  four  regular  meetings  in  each  year,  viz, 
in  the  first  week  in  April,  the  first  week  in  July,  the  firvst  week  in  October,  and  the 
first  week  in  Januar>^  of  each  year.  At  the  first  meeting  in  April  of  each  year  the 
officers  of  said  board  shall  be  elected.  The  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at 
the  office  of  the  governor  until  such  time  as  the  building  for  the  use  of  said  uni- 
versity shall  bo  completed  and  thereafter  in  said  building.  Special  meetings  of 
said  board  may  be  called  upon  the  written  order  of  the  president  of  said  board, 
which  order  shall  specify  the  object  of  such  meeting.  The  majority  of  said  board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Sec  11.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  annually,  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
of  each  year,  transmit  to  the  governor  a  full  report  of  the  expenditures  of  such 
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university  by  stich  board  for  the  previons  year,  itemizing  the  same  in  detail,  and 
the  president  of  said  board  shall  at  the  same  time  make  a  full  and  complete 
rep  ^rt  of  the  results  attained  by  said  school. 

Sec.  13.  Such  board  shall  exorcise  a  watchful  guardianship  over  the  morals  of 
the  pupils  at  all  times,  and  no  reli^ous  or  sectarian  tests  shall  bo  ai)plied  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  and  none  shall  be  adopted  in  siiid  univi  rsity. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  locating  and  supporting  said  univei-sibr  there  shall 
be  furnished  40  acres  of  land  lying  within  a  convenient  di'^tance  of  Langston,  which 
shall,  without  cost  to  the  Territory,  be  conveyed  by  good  and  suffideiit  warranty 
deed  to  said  board  of  regents  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  university,  nf)t  less 
than  10  acres  of  which  land  shall  bo  reserved  for  a  site  upon  which  to  eroi't  buildings 
for  said  university,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  uschI  in  experimental  agriculture. 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  any  funds  in  the  Territorial  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  appro- 
priation shall  be  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  one  wing  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  such  university  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  officers  and  the  board  and 
corps  of  teachers  and  instructors  created  and  authorized  to  be  emi^loyed  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  15.  Any  i)erson  who  shall  complete  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  said 
university  shall,  upon  passing  proper  examination,  receive  a  diploma,  which  shall 
be  signed  by  the  president  of  said  university  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  regents. 

Si:(^  16.  Any  i>erson  having  obtained  a  diploma  from  the  normal  department  of 
said  university  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  in  any  common  school  of  tlie  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  thereof,  said  authority  to 
teach  being  subject  to  revocation  for  any  prox)er  and  sufficient  cause.  (March  12, 
1807.) 

Laws,  1899,  chapter  8,  article  1:  Section  t.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Territorial  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$.30,000,  to  be  divided  or  api)ortioned  among  the  various  educational  institutions 
of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  To  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  to  be  exi^ended  for  building  purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  said  college.  To  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University 
at  Langston,  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  expended  for  building  purposes  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  said  university. 

Sec.  3.  The  Territorial  auditor  shall  draw  warrants  upon  properly  authenticated 
vouchers  for  such  amounts  thereof  as  may  be  by  him  found  due  upon  auditing  the 
respective  claims  therefor,  in  favor  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  claims  are  allowed, 
upon  the  Territorial  treasury. 

Sec.  4.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater  shall  hereafter 
receive,  annually,  nine-tenths  of  the  money  granted  to  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  more  complete  endowTnent  and  snpport  of  its  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  arts,  as  i)rovided  in  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  30,  1890,  and  the  university  located  at  Langston  shall  receive  the  residue 
of  said  money  granted,  to  be  received  and  paid  out  as  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  further  support  of  the  university  at  Langston  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  the  balance  of  the  Morrill  fund,  to  the  credit  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  on  November  30,  1H98,  the  sum  of 
§15,000. 

Sec.  6.  The  treasurer  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  shall,  ui>on  the  receipt  of 
the  money  granted  by  said  act  of  Congress  approved  August  J^O,  l><yO,  apportion 
said  money  as  required  by  this  act  between  the  aforesaid  institutions.  The  said 
treasurer  shall  pay  to  each  of  said  institutions  its  proportion  as  pro\ided  by  this 
act,  upon  the  order  of  the  Territorial  auditor,  and  take  receipt  for  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  The  pissage  of  this  act  and  the  execution  in  gocnl  faith  of  the  pro\isions 
of  the  same  shall  l)e  deemed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  full  and  complete  assent 
on  the  jmrt  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  to  the  act  of  Congrc^ss  granting  said 
money  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  required  by  section  2  of  said  act  of  (^ongress 
approved  August  30,  1890,  with  all  the  conditions  and  limitiitions  imposed  by  said 
last  re<nt"d  act  of  Congress  upon  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma;  and  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  pledges  its  faith  and  credit  that  it  will  on  its  part  carry  out  and  execute 
said  conditions  and  limitations.     (March  10,  18')9.) 

Laws,  1899,  article  2:  Sec.  12.  fAppropriat^sJ  For  the  expenses  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  of  the  normal  sch<K>ls,  and  of 
the  Territorial  university  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  sum  of  $:?00  per  annum 
for  each  board:  Provided,  Any  officer  being  a  member  of  said  board  ex  officio 
shall  receive  no  per  diem. 
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Laws,  1890,  chapter  2^,  article  4:  Section  1  [as  amended  March  16,  1908].  The 
rate  of  general  Territorial  tax  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  mill  or  more  than  3 
mills  on  the  dollar  valuation,  and  in  addition  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Territo- 
rial board  of  efxnalization  to  make  ♦  *  *  for  the  support  of  the  Aj?ricultural 
and  Mechanical  School  at  Stillwater  a  levy  sufiacient  to  raise  the  amount  of  $12,000 
for  each  of  the  years  1903  and  liM)4;  for  the  Agricultural  and  Normal  University 
at  Langston,  a  levy  suflScient  to  raise  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  each  of  the  years  1903 
and  1904:  *  *  ♦ '  Provided,  That  all  funds  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territorial  educational  institutions  be,  and  the  same  is 
[are]  hereby,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  [they  are]  collected; 
and  any  amount  raised  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  section  in  excess  of  the  actual 
needs  of  any  of  the  institutions  mentioned  herein  shall  be  returned  to  the  Terri- 
torial treasurer  and  credited  to  the  general  school  fund  of  the  Territory. 
•  Laws,  1899,  chapter  25,  article  1:  Section  1  [as  amended  March  16,  1903].  The 
board  of  school  land  commissioners,  immediately  after  the  passage  and  approval 
of  this  act,  and  once  every  six  months  thereafter,  shall  apportion  the  funds  on 
hand  derived  from  the  leasing  of  section  13,  reserved  for  university,  agricultural 
college,  and  normal  school  purposes,  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  One-seventh 
of  the  total  amount  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Nor- 
man, one-seventh  of  the  total  amoimt  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  one-seventh  of  the  total  amount  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Territorial  Normal  School  at  Edmond,  one-seventh  of  the 
total  amount  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Northwestern  Normal  School  at  Alva, 
one-seventh  of  the  total  amount  for  the  use  of  the  Southwestern  Normal  School 
at  Weatherford,  one-seventh  of  the  total  amount  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
University  Preparatory  School  at  Tonka wa,  one-seventh  of  the  total  amount  for 
the  use  of  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  at  Langston.  The 
money  thus  apportioned  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  to  the  ijroper 
officer  designs^d  to  receive  money  in  the  several  acts  or  parts  of  acts  establish- 
ing these  institutions,  to  be  expended  under  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions 
as  other  funds  for  the  support  of  these  institutions.     (March  16,  1903.) 

Laws,  1901,  chapter  31,  article  1:  Section  1.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  Col- 
ored Agricultural  and  Normal  University  at  Langston  is  hereby  authorized  to 
contract  under  the  terms  of  this  act  for  the  construction  of  an  assembly  hall  and 
three  additional  class  rooms,  the  same  to  be  an  addition  to  the  assembly  building 
already  constructed,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  35  per  cent  of  the  amount  realized 
from  the  tax  levy  hereinafter  provided  for  shall  be  expended  for  such  purposes; 
a  sum  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  realized  from  such  lew  shall  be 
expended  in  constructing  a  dormitory  for  boys,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  5  per 
cent  of  the  amount  realized  from  such  levy  shall  be  expended  in  the  construction 
of  a  residence  for  the  president  of  said  university.at  some  suitable  place  on  the 
grounds  belonging  to  said  university,  and  the  remaining  35  per  cent  of  the  sum 
realized  from  said  levy  shall  be  expended  in  paying  off  deficiencies  unpaid  on 
June  30,  1901,  and  in  payment  of  salaries  for  instructors,  incidental  expenses,  and 
the  purchase  of  necessary  stock  for  the  equipment  of  said  university,  and  in  con- 
structing a  necessary  system  of  wnterworks  therefor.  The  sums  provided  for  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  mentioned  shall  also  cover  the  installation  of  heat- 
ing and  lighring  systems  and  of  necessary  furniture  therefor;  and  any  sums  not 
used  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropri- 
ated for  such  purposes  as  the  board  of  regents  of  said  university  may  determine: 
Protnded,  That  such  board  shall  not  have  power  to  contract  for  buildings  or  other 
things  authorized  by  this  act  to  an  amount  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  amount 
to  be  levied,  based  upon  the  last  assessment  of  the  taxable  property  of  said  Terri- 
tory for  county  and  Territorial  purposes,  which  shall  precede  the  making  of  such 
contracts:  And  prvi^'dcd  furtiici',  Tnat  the  total  sum  expended  for  the  buildings 
and  all  other  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  in  amount 
$82,000. 

Skc.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  jjaying  for  the  buildings  provided  for  herein  there  is 
hereby  levied  upon  all  taxable  property  of  the  Territory  a  tax  of  three-tenths  mill 
on  the  dollar  for  the  year  1901,  and  a  tax  of  two-tenths  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the 
year  1902,  the  same  to  be  levied  upon  the  property  of  tiie  Territory  for  the  years 
1901  and  1902.  The  fund  derived  from  such  taxes  shall  be  known  as  the  **  Colored 
Agricultural  and  Normal  University  building  fund,"  and  shall  be  available  and 
used  by  the  board  of  regents  only  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such  buildings 
and  for  the  other  purposes  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act;  and  all  funds  arising 
from  said  tax  levy  underthe  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  appropriated  to  said 
purposes.     ( March  8 ,  1901.) 

Laws,  1931,  chapter  31,  article  3:  Section  1.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Experiment  Station  of  Oklahoma  Territory 
at  Stillwater  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract,  imder  the  terms  of  this  act,  for  the 
construction  of  an  assembly  hall  and  quarters  for  the  departments  of  botany  and 
entomology,  the  same  to  be  an  addition  to  the  library  building  already  constructed, 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  realized  from  the  tax  levy  here- 
inafter provided  for  sh^  ba  expended  for  such  purpose;  a  sum  not  exceeding  30 
per  cent  of  the  amount  realized  from  such  levy  shall  be  exi)ended  in  constructing 
an  engineering  building;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  10 per  cent  of  the  amoxmt  real- 
ized from  such  levy  shall  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  smokestack  and  a 
boiler  house  and  in  centralizing  the  heating  system;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  10 
jxjr  cent  of  the  amount  realized  from  said  levy  shall  be  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bam  on  the  college  farm.  The  sums  provided  for  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  mentioned  shall  also  cover  the  installation  of  heating  and  lighting  sys- 
tems and  of  necessary  furniture:  Provided,  That  such  board  shall  not  have  power 
to  contract  for  buildings  or  other  things  authorized  by  this  act;  to  an  amount 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  to  bo  levied,  based  upon  the  last  assessment 
of  taxable  property  of  said  Territory  for  county  and  Territorial  purposes  which 
shall  precede  tne  making  of  such  contracts:  And  provided  further.  That  the  total 
amount  expended  for  buildings  and  all  other  purposes  authorized  by  this  act 
shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  sum  of  $46,000:  Aiul  provided  further.  That  any 
casual  balance  that  may  remain  unexpended  shall  be  used  for  the  repair  of  exist- 
ing buildings  owned  by  the  college  and  for  the  construction  of  fences  on  the  col- 
lege farm. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  buildings  provided  for  herein  there  is 
hereby  levied  upon  all  taxable  property  of  the  Territory  a  tax  of  three-tenths  of  1 
mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  year  1901,  and  a  tax  of  four-tenths  of  1  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar for  the  year  1902.  The  fund  derived  from  such  taxes  shall  be  known  as  the 
** Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  building  fund,"  and  shall  be  available  and 
used  by  the  board  of  regents  only  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such  buildings 
and  for  the  other  puri)oses  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act;  and  all  funds  arising 
from  said  tax  levy  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  appropriated  to  said 
puri)08es.     (March  8,  1901.) 


OREGON. 

Laws,  1868:  Section  1.  J.  F.  Miller,  J.  H.  Douthit,  and  J.  C.  Avery  are  hereby 
constituted  a  board  of  commissioners,  with  power  (1)  to  locate  aU  the  lands  to 
which  this  State  is  entitled  by  act  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
agricultural  college,  and  as  soon  as  such  locations  are  made  to  report  the  same  to 
the  secretary  of  state;  (2)  to  take  into  consideration  the  further  organization  and 
perfecting  of  a  plan  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  such  college,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  making  such  donations,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  governor  by  August  1, 1870;  (8 J  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the 
college  by  appointment  that  may  occur  in  any  senatorial  district  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  until  other  provisions  are  made  the  Corvallis  College  is  hereby 
designated  and  adopted  as  the  agricultural  college,  in  which  all  students  sent 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  instructed  in  all  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
other  studies,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  making 
such  donation. 

Sec.  8.  Each  State  senator  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  select  one 
student,  not  less  than  16  years  of  age,  who  shall  be  received  by  the  faculty  of  said 
college  and  instructed  by  them  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  unless  such  student  shall  be  discharged  for  misconduct:  Provided, 
however,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  binding  until  the  trustees  of  said  college  shall 
adopt  a  resolution  and  file  a  certified  copy  thereof  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
assenting  to  and  agreeing  on  their  part  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  certificate  of  the  president  of  the  Corvallis  College  that  any 
student  so  appointed  is  in  attendance  at  the  school  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  at  the  middle  of  each  quarter  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State 
treasurer  in  favor  of  the  said  college  for  the  sum  of  $11.25  for  each  student  bo 
at  tending.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  pay  such  warrants  out 
of  any  funds  in  his  hands  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  a  separate  account  of 
such  funds  shall  be  kept  and  designated  the  *'  agricultural  college  funds." 

Sec.  5.  All  funds  paid  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
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sections,  with  interest  thereon  at  10  per  cent  per  annmn,  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
State  treasurer  from  the  first  interest  that  shall  accrue  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  lands  located  for  said  college. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  commissioners  hereby  created  shall  make  all  the  reports 
requir*^d  by  law,  and  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of  $5  per  day  for  the  number  of 
days  actually  employed,  to  be  paid  upon  the  sworn  statement  of  such  commis- 
sioner.    (October  27, 1868. ) 

Laws,  1870:  Section  1.  Corvallis  College,  in  Benton  County,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated and  permanently  adopted  as  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
in  which  all  students  sent  under  the  provisions  of  law  shall  be  instructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  granting 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  might  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  persons,  to  wit,  J.  C.  Avery,  L.  F.  Grover,  and  N.  H. 
Cranor,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  commissioners  to  propose  a  plan  for  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  students  in  said  agricultural  college,  and  to  pre- 
pare rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  same,  all  of  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  legislative  assembly  at  its  next  regular  session  for  its 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  in  the  meantime  the  said  college  shall  be  governed  by 
and  unler  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  approved  October 
27, 1868,  in  relation  to  said  college. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  trustees  of  Corvallis  College  shall,  by  resolution,  accept  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  same  within  thirty  days  after 
its  passage,  and  cause  a  copy  of  said  resolution  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  upon  their  failure  to  do  so  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  rejected  its  pro- 
visions.    (October  21 ,  1870. ) 

Laws,  1872:  Section  1.  Each  State  senator  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  select  two  students  not  less  than  16  years  of  age,  who  shall  be  received  by  the 
faculty  of  the  agricultural  college  of  this  State  and  instructed  by  them  according 
to  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  said  agricultural  college  for  the  term  of 
four  years  each.    *    *    * 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be.  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  the  general  fund  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  annually  the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  general  support  of  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State  of  Oregon  under  the 
direction  of  the  regents  thereof:  Provided,  That  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  the 
tuition  of  any  students,  appointed  in  accordance  with  law.  The  funds  herein  pro- 
vided for  to  be  disbursed  shall  be  drawn  and  paid  out  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  heretofore  provided  for  by  law  for  the  payment  of  funds  from  the  treasury 
disbursed  for  the  support  of  said  institution. 

Sec.  5.  All  funds  piaid  out  in  accordance  with  the  proinsions  of  the  foregoing 
sections,  with  interest  thereon  at  10  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
State  treasurer  from  the  first  interest  that  shall  accrue  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  lands  located  for  said  college  not  already  appropriated  for  a  similar 
purpose.     (October  15, 1872.) 

Laws,  1872:  Section  1.  Upon  final  approval  of  the  selections  of  the  agricultural 
college  lands  of  this  State  held  under  the  several  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto 
the  board  of  school-land  commissioners  shall  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  said  lands  for  not  less  than  $*2. 50  per  acre  in  currency.    *    *    * 

Sec.  5.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  aforesaid  shall  be  loaned  by 
said  commissioners  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  10  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able semiannually  in  advance,  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  property  in  this 
State,  free  from  all  incumbrance,  of  not  less  than  throe  times  the  value  of  said 
loan,  and  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  pc^rpetual  fund,  the  capital  of 
which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  agricultural  college  fund. 
(October  28,  1872.) 

Laws,  1878:  Section  1.  Section  3  of  an  act  [approved  October  15,  1872,  above] 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

**Sec.  3.  There  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  the  general  fund  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  annually  the  sum  of  $500,  also  the  inter- 
est hereafter  annually  accruing  on  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  agricultural 
college  lands,  to  be  devoted  to  the  general  support  of  the  agricultural  college  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  under  the  direction  of  the  regents  thereof:  Provided,  That  no 
charge  shall  be  made  for  the  tuition  of  any  students  appointed  in  accordance  with 
law.  The  funds  herein  provided  for  to  be  disbursed  shall  be  drawn  and  paid  out 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  lx»en  heretofore  provided  for  by  law  for  the  payment 
of  funds  from  the  treasury  disbursed  for  the  support  of  said  institution:  Provided, 
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Tlie  $oOO  annually  appropriated  by  tliis  section  out  of  the  general  fund  Hhall  ceaee 
on  and  after  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act."     (October  21,  IH7H.) 

Laws,  1882:  Skc.  2.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  school,  university,  and 
agricultural  college  lands,  and  all  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  ♦  ♦  *  agri- 
cultural college  fund,  shall  be  loaned  by  the  Iward  of  commissioners  at  8  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually  on  the  Isfc  day  of  January  and  July  of  each 
year.  The  principal  and  interest  shall  bo  made  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  or  its  equivalent,  and  such  loans  sliall  be  secured  by  note  and  mortgage  to 
said  board  of  commissioners  on  real  estate  in  this  State  of  not  less  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  amount  loaned,  exclusive  of  perishable  improvements,  of  unexcep- 
tionable title,  and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  or  by  a  deposit  of  United  States 
bonds,  or  the  lK>nds  or  treasurj-^  warrants  of  this  State,  of  a  face  value  of  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  such  loans.  All  tlie  loans  herein  provided  for  shall 
be  made  for  the  peiiod  of  one  ^ear:  Proi^id^^d,  That  in  case  the  interest  is  promptly 
paid  and  security  remains  unmipaircd  the  board  may,  in  their  discretion,  permit 
the  loan  to»stand  for  a  period  of  not  longer  than  ten  years.  Upon  the  payment 
of  any  loan  the  principal  shall  again  be  loaned  in  like  manner  as  in  this  section 
pro\aded.     (Octob«*r  17,  1882.) 

Laws,  1882,  ait  of  October  20,  1882:  Section'  L  There  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$2,500  annually  for  the  support  of  the  State  agricultural  college  of  Oregon. 
[This  appropriation  was  not  paid  since  1898.  J 

Laws.  1885:  Section  1.  [As  amended  November  21,  1885.]  The  permanent  loca- 
tion of  the  State  agricultural  college  at  Corvallis,  in  Benton  Count>%  Oreg.,  be, 
and  the  ^ime  is  hereby,  ratified  and  confirnie<l:  Provided^  Iwicer^r.  That  the  citi- 
zens of  said  county  shall,  on  or  before  January  1,  1889,  have  caused  to  be  erected 
on  the  farm  containing  35  acres  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  said  city,  known  as 
the  agricultural  college  farm,  brick  buildings  for  the  accommo<lation  of  the  said 
State  agricultural  college,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $20,000:  And  jrronded  further. 
That  the  said  farm  and  buildings  shall  be,  on  or  before  January'  1, 1889,  free  from 
all  lifms  and  incumbrances  whatever. 

Bkc.  2.  The  general  government  of  the  said  college  shall  be  vested  in  and  exer- 
cised by  a  board  of  regents,  to  be  denominatetl  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
agricultural  college  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  who  are  hereby  constituted  a  corpora- 
tion for  that  puii)ose.  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  make  contracts,  and  to 
enact  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  vary  and  amend  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as 
in  their  discretion  shall  seem  necesssiry  or  projier  for  the  benefit,  development,  and 
successful  working  of  the  said  college. 

Sf.c.  3.  The  said  lx)ard  of  regents  shall  consist  of  13  members,  of  whom  the 
members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  also  the  master  of  the  State  grange 
for  the  time  being  shall  be  ex  officio  members.  The  other  9  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  not  more  than  5  of  which  9  nieml>ers  apjwinted  by  the  governor  shall 
l:)elong  to  the  same  political  party.  Such  appointed  members  shall  hold  office  as 
follows:  Three  of  them  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  e:i«l  of  the  thirfl  year.  3  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year,  and  the  remaining  3  at  the  qva\  of  th(?  ninth  year  from  the 
time  of  the  first  appointment,  the  names  of  thoye  to  leave  office  l»eing  determined 
among  themselves  by  lot.  Thereafter  eveiy  person  appointed  shall  serve  for  the 
full  period  of  nine  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  (lualified.  All 
vacancies  occurring  in  said  board  by  deutli,  resignation,  or  otherwise  during  the 
recess  of  the  senate  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  or  until  their  succc^ssors  are  ai^pointed  and  (pialificd. 

Skc.  4.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  l)oard  after  their  apiMuntment  the  members 
present  shall  elect  from  their  number  a  i^resident.  treasurer,  and  secretary',  and 
shall  prest^ribe  their  duties;  and  seven  members  sluill  constituto  a  (luorum.  The  said 
board  shall  also  a]>point  from  its  nienilK^rs  an  executive  committee  of  five,  of  whom 
thi^e  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Tlie  ex<H.'utive  committie  shall  execute  the  powers 
and  dutit^s  of  the  board  during  the  recess  thereof.  Such  committee  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  prot^eedings.  which  shall  be  reported  to  each  meeting  of  the  l)oard, 
and  such  record  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  meml>er  of  the 
board. 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  president  of  said  board  shall,  once  a  year,  make  a  written  report  to 
the  governor,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  said  (tolloge.  finandal  and  otherwise, 
with  such  recommendations  touching  the  same  as  ho  may  think  projier. 

Sec.  6.  The  course  of  instruction  and  studios  at  said  college  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  board  of  regents,  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  objects  sought  by 
Congi-ess  in  the  establishment  of  State  agricultural  colleges,  namely,  '*  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 
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Sbc.  7.  All  funds  applicable  by  law  to  the  support  of  the  State  agricnlttiral  col^ 
lege  shaU  be  drawn  on  warrant,  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state,  for  the  time  being, 
on  the  written  request  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  regents,  conntersi^ed  by 
the  secretaiy. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  time  being  an  admission  fee  and  rates  of  tuition,  8U(5h  as  the 
board  of  regents  shall  deem  expedient,  shall  be  required  of  each  student,  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided.  Until  the  legislative  assembly  shall  otherwise 
direct,  each  senatorial  and  representative  district  in  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
gratuitous  instruction  for  as  many  pupils  as  said  district  now  has  of  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and,  also,  each  county  in  the  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  free  scholarship  in  said  college,  all  of  whom  shall  be  selected  as 
follows:  The  school  sui)erintendent  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the 
names  of  all  applicants  for  admission  nominateti  by  the  senators  or  representa- 
tives of  that  county  and  shall  present  the  same  to  the  county  court  sitting  for  the 
transaction  of  county  business,  and  from  the  applicants  found  to  possers  the 
requisite  qualifications  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  such  county  is  entitled  shall 
be  selected  by  lot.  The  persons  so  selected  shall  be  residents  of  the  couniy  for 
which  they  are  selected,  and  shall  possess  such  educational  and  other  qualifications 
as  the  board  of  regents  may  prescribe.  Vacancies  occurring  shall  also  be  filled  by 
the  county  court  as  hereinbefore  provided.  In  senatorial  and  representative  dis- 
tricts composed  of  more  than  one  county  the  senator  or  representative  for  that 
district  shall  have  the  XK)wer  to  nominate  and  appoint  one  student  for  such  district, 
who  shall  be  received  in  said  college  on  the  same  terms  as  the  students  appointed 
by  the  county  courts.  One-third  of  said  students  appointed  as  aforesaid  may  be 
females. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  endowment,  maintenance,  and  support  of  said  agricultural  col- 
lege there  is  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriated  the  interest  on  the  fund  which  has 
arisen  and  which  shall  hereafter  arise  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  granted  to  the 
State  of  Oregon,  or  to  which  said  State  was  entitled  under  the  act  of  Congress  to 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  interest  arising 
from  said  fund  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  sites  or  for  buildings  for  said  agri- 
cultural college,  but  only  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  professors,  officers,  and 
other  current  expenses.  The  remainder  of  such  interest  remaining  over  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  after  the  payment  of  such  expenses  shall  be  added  to  and 
become  a  part  of  the  princix)al  or  endowment  fund  forever. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  regents  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  apjwinted  by  the 
governor  during  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  but  they  shall  not  assume 
the  government  of  said  college  until  the  buildings  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  have 
been  completed  as  aforesaid  and  accepted  by  tli^  governor  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  When  and  as  soon  as  the  governor  has  been  notified  that  such  building 
is  completed  he  shall  inspect  the  same,  and  if  he  shall  find  that  the  same  is  con- 
BtructM  as  provided  in  this  act.  and  he  shall  find  that  the  said  agricultural  farm 
and  buildings  are  free  from  all  liens  and  incumbrances,  he  shall  accept  the  same 
for  and  in  behalf  of  this  State:  Provided,  That  the  board  of  regents  is  authorized 
at  any  time  after  their  appointment  to  accept  provisionally  on  behalf  of  the  State 
a  conveyance  to  them  of  the  said  agricultural  college  farm. 

Sec.  12.  The  State  board  of  education  is  hereby  constituted  an  advisory  board 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  State  Agricultural  College  Association,  l3eing  an  incor- 
poration recently  formed  by  the  citizens  of  Benton  County  to  carry  out  the 
intended  punwses  of  this  act  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  said  intended  building. 

Sfx7.  1.*J.  Corvallis  College,  in  Benton  County,  having  signified  its  intention  and 
desire  to  relinquish  to  the  State  the  control  and  management  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural college,  the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  to  take  effect  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  act.     (February  11, 1885.) 

Laws,  1889:  Section  1.  There  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $:50, 000. 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  described, 
namely:  ( 1 )  Purchasing  additional  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  building 
at  Corvallis.  (2 )  For  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  to  be  used  for  instruc- 
tion in  working  in  wood  and  metal.  (3)  For  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
model  dairy  and  creamery.  (4)  For  the  erection  and  furnishing  and  stocking  of 
a  stock  bam  and  veterinary  buildings.  (5)  For  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a 
students*  hall  and  dormitories. 

Skc.  2.  There  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sura  of  $5,000  per  annum  in 
aid  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  agricultural  college  and  for  the  payment 
ef  professors  and  instructors  therein.     [Not  paid  from  1894  to  1897 ,  both  inclusive.] 
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Szc,  3.  There  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  snm  of  $2,500  for  payment  of 
the  le^al  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege in  the  current  litigation  by  nominees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South. 

Sec.  4.  The  sums  appropri::t(^d  Ijy  this  act  shall  bo  set  apart  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  State  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  shall  bo  designated  *'  the  agricultural  col- 
le;^e  imi)rovement  fund. ' ' 

Sec.  5.  The  buildings  provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  erected  on 
the  farm  or  land  to  bo  purchased  from  the  sums  appropriated  by  this  act. 

Sec.  0.  The  said  sums  of  money  so  appropriated  shall  be  expended  by  and  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege for  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated,  and  said  board 
of  regents  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  adopt  such  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  said  buildings  and  equipments  as  they  may  think  fit.  (February  18, 
1889.) 

Laws,  1889:  Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chemist  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  to  correctly  analyze  any  and  all  substances  the  said  [food]  commissioner 
may  send  him  for  the  puri)o»e  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  [to  pre- 
vent the  production  and  sale  of  unwholesome  foods,  and  to  regulate  sales  of  adul- 
terated foods,  drinks,  and  medicines].     (February  25,  1889.) 

Laws,  1891:  Section  1.  The  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  doth 
hereby  irrevocably  assent  to  the  puri)oso  of  the  said  grants  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  said  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  30,  1890,  *  *  *  and  on  behalf 
of  the  StAte  of  Oregon  doth  accept  the  same,  and  doth  designate  as  the  college  to 
receive  the  same  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon,  organized  and  existing 
under  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  approved  Febru- 
ary 11,  1885,  *  *  *^  and  the  act  amendatory  thereof;  and  doth  further  desig- 
nate and  appoint  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  regents  for  the  time  being, 
appointed  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  4  of  the  last-mentioned  act,  approved 
February  11,  1885,  as  the  oflScer  to  receive  the  said  Congressional  appropriations, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  30, 1890. 

Sec.  2.  There  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,483.80  in  payment 
of  the  balance  now  due  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  State  agricultural  college  for 
amounts  expended  by  the  said  board  of  regents  on  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection,  equipment,  and  furnishing  of  biiildings  for  the  said  State  agricultural 
college  ia  excess  of  the  sum  of  $30,000  appropriated  therefor  by  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  under  the  said  act  approved  February  18, 1889. 

Sec.  3.  There  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  described,  namely:  (1) 
The  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  building  on  the  Stat«  agricultural  farm  at  Cor- 
vallis,  Benton  County,  Oreg.,  for  the  erection  of  the  laboratories  of  the  said  col- 
lege in  connection  with  the  experiment  station  and  the  storerooms  and  offices  of 
the  said  college.  (2)  The  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  second  students'  hall  and 
dormitory  in  connection  with  said  college.  (3)  The  erection  and  furnishing  of  a 
dairy  and  creamery  and  the  outbuildings  and  appliances  connected  therewith  for 
the  purpose  of  the  said  State  agricultural  college.     (February  19,  1891.) 

Laws,  1893:  Section  1.  There  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,226 
in  payment  of  the  balance  now  due  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  State  agricultural 
college  for  amounts  expended  by  the  board  of  regents  in  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  students'  hall  and  dormitory  provided  for  by  said  act,  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  February  19,  1891,  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $25,000 
appropriated  by  said  act  for  that  and  other  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  There  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $23,000.  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  bo  necessary,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  described,  namely:  (1) 
Mechanical  department  of  said  college — Enlarged  building;  additions  to  engine 
and  boilers;  lathes  and  other  large  tools;  carpenters'  tools,  25  sets;  forges,  12; 
electrical  apparatus.  (2)  Agricultural  department  of  said  college — Barn  and 
silo;  tile  drainage;  dairy  and  fittings;  implements.  (3)  Horticultural  department 
of  said  college — Bam;  potting  shed;  tool  room.  (4)  For  the  college  building  of 
said  college— New  heating  apparatus;  desks,  chairs,  tables,  etc.;  incidentals  and 
architects'  fees.     Total,  $26,100.     (February  20,  1893.) 

Laws,  1898,  special  session:  Section  1 .  There  be,  and  there  is  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  the  general  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  used 
by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  in  the  erection 
and  conLtruction  of  a  suitable  building  on  the  grounds  of  said  college  at  Corvallis, 
in  Benton  County,  Oreg.,  to  replace  the  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  on  September 
28, 1898.     (October  12, 1898.) 

Laws,  1899:  Section  1.  All  agricultural  college  land  now  owned  by  the  State  of 
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Oregon  which  has  been  subject  to  sale  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  shall 
hereafter  bo  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of  $1.25  i)er  acre.     (February  17, 1899.) 

Laws,  1809,  act  of  February  18,  1899:  Sec.  22  [as  amended  by  act  of  February 
25,  1901].  All  moneys  belonging  to  the  irreducible  school  fund,  university  fund, 
or  agricultural  college  fund  shall  be  loaned  by  the  State  land  board  at  6  per  cent 
I)er  annum,  pa,yable  semiannually,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  1st  day  of  July 
of  each  year:  Provided,  /lOi/virr,  That  if  at  any  time  there  be  a  surplus  of  either 
of  these  funds  over  and  above  all  loans  applied  for  the  State  land  board  may,  in 
its  discretion,  invest  such  portion  of  said  surplus  as  in  their  judgment  they  may 
deem  proper  in  bonds  issued  by  municipal  corporations  and  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  the  legality  of  such  bonds  to  be  approved  by  the  attomey-gener^. 
The  principal  and  interest  of  ail  loans  shall  be  made  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States  or  its  equivalent;  and  such  loans  shall  be  secured  by  note  and  mort- 
gage to  the  State  land  board  on  real  estate  in  this  State  of  not  less  than  thrice  the 
value  of  the  amount  loaned,  exclusive  of  perishable  improvements,  of  unexcep- 
tionable title,  and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  or  by  a  dei)osit  of  IJnited  States 
bonds  or  the  bonds  or  treasury  warrants  of  this  State  of  a  face  value  of  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  such  loans.  All  the  loans  herein  provided  for  shall 
bo  made  for  the  period  of  one  year:  Proimiedj  That  in  case  the  interest  is  promptly 
paid  and  the  security  remains  unimpaired  the  board  may,  in  their  discretion,  per- 
mit the  loan  to  stand  for  a  period  of  not  longer  than  ten  years.  Upon  the  payment 
of  any  loan  or  of  any  bonds  the  principal  shall  again  ba  loaned  or  investml  m  like 
manner  as  in  this  section  provided. 

Laws,  1901,  act  of  February  6,  1901:  Section  1.  The  sum  of  $20,000  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  repairs,  buildings,  and  improvements  necessary  and  convenient 
for  said  State  Agricultural  College,  and  that  the  secretary  of  state  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer  of  state  in 
favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  regents  of  said  State  Agricultural  College 
for  said  sum. 

Sec.  2.  In  computing  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  for  State  purposes  the 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State  treasurer,  acting  jointly,  shall,  in  each 
year,  at  the  time  they  compute  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  for  other  State 
purposes,  also  compute  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  annual  support  and  benefit  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  taxes  for  State  purposes  are  levied  and  collected;  and  the  fund 
arising  therefrom  shall  be  paid  mto  the  State  treasury  and  kept  separate  from 
other  funds,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  State  Agricultural  College  fund.  This 
fund  shall  be  paid  out  only  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state  on  the 
State  treasurer  against  said  fund.  This  fund  shall  be  a  continuing  fund,  and  if 
the  amount  raised  in  any  year  shall  not  be  used  for  current  expenses,  etc.,  as 
herein  provided,  during  that  year,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  shall  be  carried  over  to  the  next  year  and  added  to  the  fund  for  that 
year. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  fund  shall  be  drawn  quarterly  by  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
regents,  and  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  paying  the  current  expenses  of  said 
college,  the  salaries  of  professors  and  instructors,  and  wages  of  employees;  of  mak- 
ing additions  to  the  library  and  apparatus,  for  buildings,  improvements,  and  repairs, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  sidditional  land  needed  for  the  use  of  said  college. 

Sec.  4.  An  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  *  *  * 
approved  October  20,  1882  [laws  of  1882,  above] ,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
*  *  *  approved  February  18,  1889  [laws  of  1889,  above],  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed,  but  this  repeal  shall  not  affect  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  [for 
the  years  1901  and  1902]  made  at  the  present  session  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  said  section  of  said  act. 

Laws.  1901,  act  of  February  23, 1901:  Section  1,  The  State  land  board  *  ♦  * 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  transfer  and  con- 
vey, by  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  of  conveyance,  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  all 
of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  State  of  Oregon  of,  in,  and  to  the  following- 
described  premises,  to  wit:  All  of  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
23  and  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  24,  lying  and  being  south 
of  the  Union  Railway  Company's  railroad,  except  a  strip  of  land  1  rod  wide  along 
the  east  side  of  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  said  section  24  reserved 
as  a  roadway;  also  all  the  east  half  of  the  west  half  and  the  west  half  of  the  east 
half  of  said  section  24,  and  the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  east 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  25,  all  of  said  tracts  of  land  lying  and 
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being  in  township  4  sonth  of  range  ^9  east  of  the  Willamette  meriilian.  in  Union 
County,  Greg.,  together  with  the  tenements,  heretlitauients,  and  appnrtenances 
thereunto  belonging. 

Skc.  2,  The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  shall,  as  soon  as 
posaible  after  the  passage  and  appn>val  of  this  act,  »v\evt  a  site  on  said  land  for 
the  erection  of  an  experiment  station,  and  shall  immediately  thereafter  erect  and 
construct  thereon  the  buildings  requisite  and  necessary  for  an  exi^eriment  statitm 
and  furnish  and  equip  the  same  ready  for  use:  l^ovideih  hcnvertr.  That  the 
amount  expended  to  erect,  construct,  fiimish,  and  equip  such  buildings,  and  for 
agricultural  experiments  in  eastern  Oregon,  yhall  in  no  event  be  in  excess  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  the  sum  of  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  constructing,  furnishing,  and  equipping  the  said 
buildings,  and  the  secretary  of  state  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  audit  all  claims  presented  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  said  erection,  construction,  furnishing, 
and  equipping  of  said  buildings  and  for  agricultural  experiments  in  eifptem  Oregon, 
and,  if  allowed,  to  draw  a  warrant  therefor  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  said  agri- 
cultural college:  l^ovided,  however,  That  the  warrant  or  warrants  drawn  for 
these  purposes  shall  not  singly  nor  in  the  aggregate  exc*eed  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
and  no  claim  shall  be  allowed  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  excess  of  said  sum  of 
$10,000. 

Sec.  4.  All  revenues  derived  from  said  lands  not  necessarily  used  in  connection 
with  said  exx)eriment  station  may  be  used  by  the  board  of  r(*gf»nts  of  said  agri- 
cultural college  in  the  improvement  of  the  proi)erty  herein  referred  to,  and  for 
repairs  thereto,  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  experiment  station,  its.  build- 
ings, furniture,  and  equipment,  and  for  agricultural  experiments  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon, and  not  otherwi.se. 

Laws,  VJm,  act  of  February  21,  1903:  SectioxI.  There  be,  and  is  hereby,  appro- 
priated out  of  the  general  fund  the  sum  of  §*^0,000  for  the  purchase  of  such  stock 
as  may  be  necessary  for  experimental  feeding  purposes:  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings; for  the  provision  of  scientific  apparatus  and  tools;  for  draining,  tiling,  and 
impro\'ing  land,  and  for  all  other  purposes  necessary  for  the  conducting  and 
developing  of  agricultural  experiments  in  eastern  Oregon,  t*)  be  exi)ended  tmder 
the  authority  and  authorization  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Oregon. 

Laws,  190;^,  act  of  February  24,  1903:  Section  1.  [Appropriates]  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  deficiency  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege during  the  years  1901  and  1902,  for  which  thejmst  appropriation  was  insuf- 
ficient, for  finishing  and  furnishing  new  buildings,  and  for  the  general  repairs, 
improvements,  etc.,  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis.  $15,000. 

Sec.  3.  No  indebtedness  shall  be  incurred  or  warrants  drawn  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  herein  specified,  and  in  the  case  of  the  university  [of  Oregon] .  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  normal  schools  the  boards  of  regents  of  said  institutions, 
respectively,  are  hereby  severally  and  collectively  made  responsible  and  shall  be 
held  personally  liable  in  an  action  therefor  to  the  State  of  Oregon  for  any  expend- 
itures in  excess  of  the  sums  hereby  appropriated  for  their  respective  institutions: 
Protnded,  The  State  officers,  being  ex  officio  members  of  said  boards  of  regents, 
are  hereby  exempted  from  such  personal  liability. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Laws,  18.15.  No.  50:  Section  1.  There  l)e,  and  is  hereby,  erected  and  established, 
at  the  place  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  authority  and  us  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, an  in.stitution  for  the  eclucation  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  science, 
learning,  and  practical  agriculture,  as  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania. « 

Sec.  2.  The  said  institution  shall  be  under  the  management  and  government  of 
a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom  there  shall  be  13,  and  7  of  whom  shall  l)e  a  (luorum, 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  hereinafter  authorized  and  required. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  president  of  the 


a  Tho  name  wa«  cbangred  to  Ajfricnltural  College  of  Pennsylvania  May  1, 1862,  by  ortlor  of  Uie 
court  of  quarter  !!»es«ion8  of  Center  County,  Pa.,  and  to  Pennsylvania  State  College  Januai'>'  26, 
1874,  by  order  of  tho  court  of  common  pleas  of  Center  County,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Agricttltnral  Society,  and  the  principal  of  the  institntion  shall 
each  be  ex  oflScio  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  they,  with  [nine  others 
named]  shall  constitute  the  first  board  of  trustees,  which  said  trustees  and  their 
successors  in  c^ce  are  hereby  erected  and  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate in  law,  with  XJ^rpetual  succession,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  the 
Fanners'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which  name  and  title  the  said  trustees 
and  their  successors  shall  be  able  and  capable  in  law  to  take  by  gift,  grant,  sale, 
or  conveyance,  by  be^iuest,  devise,  or  otherwise,  any  estate  in  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  or  effects,  and  at  pleasure  to  alien  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  to  and  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  said  institu- 
tion: Provided,  however,  That  the  annual  income  of  the  paid  estate  so  held  shall 
at  no  time  exceed  $25,000,  and  the  said  corporation  shall  by  the  same  name  have 
X)Ower  to  sue  and  bo  sued  and  generally  to  do  and  transact  all  and  every  business 
touching  or  concerning  the  premises,  or  which  shall  be  necessarily  incidental 
thereto,  and  to  hold,  enjoy,  and  exercise  aU  such  powers,  authorities,  and  juris- 
diction aa  are  customary  in  the  colleges  within  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  4.  The  same  trustees  shall  cause  to  Iw  made  a  seal,  with  such  devices  as 
they  may  think  proper,  and  by  and  with  which  all  the  deeds,  diplomas,  certificates, 
and  acts  of  the  institution  shall  be  authenticated,  and  they  may  at  their  pleasure 
alter  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  the  nine  named  who  are  not 
ex  officio  members  shall  by  themselves  and  by  lot  l^e  divided  into  three  classes  of 
three  each,  numbered  1,2.  and  3.  The  appointment  hereby  made  of  class  -No.  1  shaU 
terminate  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1850;  No.  2  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  1857,  and  No.  3  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1858;  and  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  office  of  such  dire::tors,  to  wit,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  in 
every  year,  an  election  shall  be  held  at  the  institution  to  supply  their  place,  and 
such  election  shall  be  determined  by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  votes  of  three 
representatives  duly  chosen  by  each  county  agricultural  society  in  this  Common- 
weelth  which  shall  have  been  organized  at  least  three  months  preceding  the  time 
of  election,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  trustees  to  appoint  two  of 
their  number  as  judges,  to  hold  the  said  election,  to  receive  and  count  the  votes 
and  return  the  same  to  the  board  of  trustees,  with  their  certificate  of  the  number 
of  votes  cast  and  for  whom,  whereupon  the  said  board  shall  determine  who  have 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  and  who  are  thereby  elected. 

Sec.  6.  On  the  second  Thursday  of  June  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  board 
of  trustees  who  are  hereby  appointed  shall  meet  at  Harrisburg  and  proceed  to  the 
organization  of  the  institution  and  selection  of  the  most  eligible  site  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  its  location,  where  they  shall  purchase  or 
obtain  by  gift,  grant,  or  otherwise,  a  tract  of  land  containing  at  least  200  acres 
and  not  exceeding  2,000  acres,  upon  which  they  shall  procure  such  improvements 
and  alterations  to  be  made  as  will  make  it  an  institution  properly  adapted  to  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  art  of  farming,  according  to  the  meaning  and  design 
of  this  act.  They  shall  select  and  choose  a  principal  for  the  said  institution,  who, 
with  sxich  scientific  attainments  and  capacity  to  teach  as  the  board  shall  deem 
necessary,  shall  be  a  good,  practical  ftormer;  he,  with  such  other  persons  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  employed  as  teachers,  shall  comjwse  the  faculty,  under 
whose  control  the  immediate  management  of  the  institution  and  the  insti-uction 
of  all  the  youth  committed  to  its  care  shall  be,  subject,  however,  to  the  revision 
and  all  orders  of  the  board  of  trustees.  There  shjill  be  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees  at  the  institution  and  as  much  oftener  as  shall  be  necessary  and 
they  shall  determine.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  jjass  all  such  by-laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  rules  as  the  good  government  of  the  institution  shall  require,  and 
therein  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  taught  to  and  what  labor  performed  by  the 
pupils  and  generally  to  do  and  perform  all  such  administrative  acts  as  are  usually 
performed  by  and  within  the  appropriate  duty  of  a  board  of  tru-ntees,  and  shall, 
by  a  secretary  of  their  appointment,  keep  a  minute  of  the  proceedings  and  action 
of  the  board. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  b)ard  of  trustt^es,  as  soon  and  as  oft^^n  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  institution  shall  retiuire,  in  addition  to  the  principal,  to  employ 
such  other  professors,  teachers,  or  tutors,  as  sliall  be  qualified  to  impart  to  pupils 
under  their  charge  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  grammar,  geography, 
history,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  such  other  branches  of  the  natural  and  exact 
sciences  as  will  conduce  to  the  proper  education  of  a  farmer;  the  pupils  sh;^  them- 
selves, at  such  proper  times  and  seasons  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  perform  all  the  labor  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  shall 
thus  be  instructed  and  taught  all  things  necessary  to  be  known  by  a  farmer,  it 
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being  the  design  and  intention  of  this  act  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  youth 
may  be  so  educated  as  to  fit  them  for  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  annually  elect  a  treasurer,  who  shall  receive 
and  disburse  the  funds  of  the  institution,  ana  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  required  of  lum,  and  from  whom  they  shall  take  such  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duty  as  necessity  shall  require;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  board  of  trustees,  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December,  to  make  out  a 
full  and  deteiled  account  of  the  operations  of  the  institution  for  the  preceding  year 
and  an  account  of  all  its  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  who  shall  embody  said  report  in  the 
annual  report  which  by  existing  laws  the  said  society  is  bound  to  make  and  trans- 
mit to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  each  and  every 
year. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  to  appro- 
priate out  of  their  funds  to  the  object  of  this  act  a  sum.  not  exceeding  $10,000 
whenever  the  same  shall  be  required,  and  to  make  such  further  appropriation, 
annually,  out  of  their  funds  as  will  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  said  society,  at  such  times  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient  by  tneir  committees,  officers,  or  otherwise,  to  visit  the  said  institution 
and  examine  into  the  details  of  its  management.     (February  22, 1855.) 

[The  act  of  Febmary  28, 1865,  was  amended  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Center  County, 
Pa.,  October  22, 1876,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  election  for  and  annual  meeting  of  the  tru8tees.of  the 
institution  be  fixed  for  the  Wednesday  next  preceding  the  Friday  immediately  preceding  the 
4th  day  of  July  in  each  and  erery  year. 

2.  That  the  number  of  trustees  of  said  institution  be  fixed  at  23  instead  of  13,  and  that  the  said 
board  of  trustees  be  constituted  as  follows:  The  governor,  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  the  adjutant-general,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  society,  the  president  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  president  of  the  institution  shall  be  ex  oflacio  members  of  the  board.  The 
remaining  members— to  wit,  15— shall  be  elected  in  manner  following,  to  wit:  Three  by  the 
alumni  of  the  institution  and  the  remaining  12  by  a  body  of  electors  comi)osed  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  managers  of  the  Franklin 


in  this  Ck>mmon wealth  which  shall  have  been  organized  at  l&ast  three  months  preceding  the 
time  of  election,  and  8  representatives  dulv  chosen  by  each  association,  not  exceeding  1  in  each 
county  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  shall  have  for  its  principal  object  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
mechanic  and  useful  art»,  and  which  shall  in  like  manner  have  been  organized  at  least  three 
months  preceding  the  time  of  election. 

6.  That  so  much  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  the  assembly  approved  February  22, 1855, 
as  provides  **  that  the  pupils  shall  themselves,  at  such  proper  times  and  seasons  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  trustees,  perform  all  the  labor  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm, 
and  sliaU  thus  be  instructed  and  taught  all  things  necessary  to  be  kaown  by  a  farmer,  it  being 
the  design  and  intention  of  this  act  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  youth  may  be  so  edu- 
cated as  to  fit  them  for  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,"  be  so  changed  and  modified  as  to  require 
the  students  of  the  said  institution  to  perform  so  much  labor  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  trustees  and  shall  best  carry  out  the  design  of  the  institution  in  pro- 
moting *' the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
Srofessions  in  life."— Prom  report  of  committee  of  the  legislature  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
io  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1883.] 

Laws,  1857,  No.  658;  Section  1 .  The  sum  of  $25,000  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated 
to  the  Farmers*  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided,  That  the  admissions  to  said  school 
from  the  several  counties  snail  be  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  tazables, 
respectively,  if  such  number  shall  apply. 

Sec.  2.  The  further  sum  of  $25,000  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  said  insti- 
tution, to  be  XMiid  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec  3.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  that  said 
high  school  shall  have  received  from  some  other  source  or  sources  $1,000  or 
upward,  the  State  treasurer  shall  pay  to  said  school  an  equal  sum,  independent 
or  the  appropriation  made  in  the  first  section,  and  so  on  until  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$25,000,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  appropriation,  shall  have  been  appropriated 
to  said  school;  Provided,  That  the  said  sum  of  $25,000  shall  be  subscribed  within 
three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act.  [Time  extended  to  May  20, 1862,  by  act 
approved  April  3,  I860.] 

♦  ««««»♦ 

Sko.  5.  There  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  institution  an  office 
where  correct  and  perfect  analysis  shall  be  made,  without  charge,  of  all  soils  and 
manures  which  shall  be  sent  by  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  for  that  purpose 
and  a  correct  report  returned  of  the  result  of  said  analysis,  accompanied  with 
such  information  as  may  be  useful  in  the  case. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  corporation  shall  furnish  reports  of  the  result  of  aU  experi- 
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ments  made  with  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  seeds,  soils,  and  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  stock  to  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  county  in  the  Commonwealth  for  pub* 
lication,  the  same  to  be  furnished  monthly  or  immediately  after  the  results  of  the 
investigations  are  known.     (May  20, 1857. ) 

Laws,  1859,  No.  165:  Section  1.  At  all  future  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania  five  members  thereof  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  competent  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  Center  County 
to  grant  a  license  to  any  person  or  persons  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  or  malt 
liquors  at  any  place  within  2  miles  of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania, 
located  in  the  said  county. 

Sec.  3.  The  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  directed  to  deliver  to  the  trustees  of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  arranged  for  exhibition  and  use  in  the  museum  of  the  said 
school,  the  cabinets  of  mineralogical  and  geological  specimens  belonging  to  the 
State,  which  were  placed  in  the  care  of  the  said  supenntendent  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  approved  February  15, 
1855.     (March  17,  1859.) 

Laws,  1861,  No.  367:  Section  1.  [Appropriates  $49,900  for  building  purposes.] 

Laws,  1863,  No.  227:  Section  1.  The  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
I)assed  July  2, 1862,  *  *  *  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  provisions  and  conditions,  and  the  faith  of  the  State 
is  hereby  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Sec.  2.  The  surveyor-general  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  do  every  act  and  thing  necessary  to  entitie  this  State  to  its  dis- 
tributive share  of  land  scrip,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Congress,  and 
when  the  said  scrip  is  received  by  him  to  dispose  of  the  same  xmder  such  regula- 
tions as  the  board  or  commissioners,  hereafter  appointed  by  this  act,  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor,  auditor-general,  and  the  surveyor-general  are  hereby  con- 
stituted a  board  of  commissioners,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  surveyor-general 
aforesaid  shall  disx)06e  of  the  said  land  scrip,  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  thereof 
in  the  State  stocks  of  this  State,  and  apply  interest  arising  therefrom  as  herein 
directed,  and  in  general  to  do  all  and  every  act  or  acts  necessary  to  carry  into  full 
effect  the  said  act  of  Congress:  Provided,  That  no  investment  shall  be  made  in 
any  other  stocks  than  those  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  (Commonwealth. 

Sec.  4.  Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  annual 
interest  accruing  from  any  investment  of  the  funds  acquired  under  the  said  act  of 
Congress  is  hereby  appropriated,  and  the  said  commissioners  are  directed  to  pay  the 
same  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  the  said  institution,  which  college  is  now  in  full  and  success- 
ful operation,  and  where  the  leading  object  is,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  shall,  on  or  before  the 
Ist  day  of  February  of  each  year,  make  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  said  institution  for  the  preceding  year.     (April  1 ,  1863. ) 

Laws,1866,No.88:  SectionI.  Thethirdsectionoftheact  *  *  *  passedApril 
1 ,  1863  [above] ,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  governor,  auditor-general, 
and  surveyor-general  as  commissioners,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  devolved 
upon  them  by  the  said  act,  to  direct  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  disposing  of 
the  said  land  scrip  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated: 
Provided,  That  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  distributive  shares  of  the  said  land 
scrip  donated  to  this  State  shall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $80,000, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  7  per  cent,  and  taxes,  with  which  to  pay  and 
consolidate  all  the  debts  of  the  institution,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  a  mortgage 
upon  the  property  thereof.     (April  11, 1866.) 

Laws,  1867,  No.  9:  Section  1.  The  proviso  to  the  first  section  of  the  act  *  ♦  * 
approved  April  11, 1866  [above] ,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Skc.  2.  The  one-tenth  part  of  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  lands  donated  by  Con- 
gress to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  in  trust,  and 
accepted  by  the  act  of  April  1,  1863,  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  be,  and  is 
hereby,  appropriated,  and  the  commissioners  under  the  said  act  of  April  [1] ,  1863, 
are  directed  to  i)ay  the  same  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  experimental  farms. 
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Sec.  3.  The  interest  and  income  of  the  entire  residue  of  the  proceedB  of  the  said 
lands  be,  and  are  hereby,  aiH)ropriated,  and  the  conomissioners  under  the  said  aet 
are  also  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same,  as  it  shall  arcme,  to  the  Agrionltnral 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  thereof, 
on  condition  that  the  trustees  establish,  conduct,  and  maintain  in  connection  with 
the  college  three  experimental  farms;  one  near  the  college,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  institution,  another  east,  and 
the  other  west,  upon  lands  of  diversified  quality,  under  the  immediate  supervision, 
re8X)ectively,  of  an  assistant  professor  of  agriculture.     (February  19.  18^7.) 

Laws,  1872,  No.  31:  S>xtion1.  The  surveyor-general  l>e,  and  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  sell  all  the  i»rescnt  bonds  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the  agricultural 
college  land-scrip  fund  and  pay  the  proceeils  of  the  sale  of  the  same  to  the  State 
treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  sinking-fund  commissioners. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor,  auditor-general,  and  St^te  treasurer  are  authorized  to 
issue  a  registered  bond  of  this  Commonwealth  for  the  sum  of  $500,000,  i)ayable  to 
the  agricultural  college  land-scrip  fund  of  Pennsyh'ania.  after  fifty  years  from 
February  1,  1872,  with  interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  6  i^er  cent  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  semiannually  c»n  the  1st  of  February  and  August  of  each  year,  and 
deliver  the  said  lx)nd  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the  uses  and  purposes  declared  by 
law. 

Sec,  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  hold  said  bond  in  trust  for 
the  agricultural  college  land-scrip  fimd  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  jmy  the  interest 
accruing  thereon  semiannually  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  accord- 
ing to  the  several  acts  of  assembly  in  relation  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  college  land 
scrip  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  alx)lished,  and  the  surveyor-general  is  directed 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer  the  book  of  accounts  and  vouchers 
relating  to  the  agricultund  college  land-scrip  fuml  now  in  his  custodv.  (April 
3,  1872.) 

Laws,  1878,  No.  219:  Section  1.  [Appropriates  $80,000  to  jiay  off  mortgage  on 
the  property  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania.] 

Skc.  3.  The  State  treasurer  shall  not  disburse  any  of  the  moneys  herein  appro- 
priated until  satisfactory  proof  has  been  ma<le  to  him  that  the  following  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees  in  said  institu- 
tion, namely.  10  per  cent  on  all  salaries  l>etween  $^00  and  $1.3<X)  and  15  per  cent 
on  all  salaries  over  $1.5(M).     (June  12,  1878.) 

Laws,  1887,  No.  56:  Section  1.  The  trustees  of  the  said  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  are  hereby  authorized  to  sell  tlie  farms  commonly  known  as  the  eastern 
and  western  experimental  farms,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  highest  price  at  which 
they  can  be  sold,  at  public  or  private  sale,  as  a  whole  or  in  jmrcels,  after  at  least 
sixty  dajT?'  notice  of  such  side  Ijeing  given  weekly  in  two  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  county  where  such  farm  is  located. '  Tlie  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall 
be  paid  liy  said  trustees  into  the  State  treasury,  with  satisfactory  eviden<*e  to  the 
governor  and  treasurer  that  such  sale  was  conducted  in  good  faith,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  shall  there  be  held  as  a  s]x?cial  fund,  to  be  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  State,  or  otherwise,  the  interest  on  which,  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer,  in  equal  quarterly  installments,  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  etuh  and  every  year,  to  the 
said  trustees  of  the  State  College,  to  be  used  by  them  for  the  sole  aiid  exclusive 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  mechanical  workshop  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  of 
conducting  educational  and  scientific  experiments  on  the  experimental  farm 
Im-ated  at  the  State  College,  and  laborat4>ry  tests  and  investigations  connected 
therewith,  and  the  i^rincipal  of  said  proceeds  is  hereby  inviolably  apiu-opriated 
and  set  apart  as  and  for  the  uses  herein  xirescrilied:  P^'ovided,  That  before  any 
p(-rtion  of  the  income  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  trustees  they  shall  execute 
and  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  an  agreement  to  ox])end  the 
whole  nf  sueh  income  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  designated,  and 
shall  annually  make  to  the  governor  a  full  statement  of  their  income  and  expendi- 
tures under  this  head:  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  release  the  s  lid  trustees  from  the  obligation  to  maintain  a 
well-equii)ped  experimental  farm  near  the  cf)llege,  as  now  required  by  law,  or  to 
impair  or  modify  any  other  obligation  or  agreement  now  existing  between  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  said  State  College,  except  as  herein  expresslv  provided. 
(May  13,  1887.) 

Laws,  1887,  No.  223:  Section  1.  [Appropriates  $08,000  for  builclings,  $22,500 
for  apparatus,  books,  and  equipment,  and  $9,500  for  repairs,  etc.] 

Skc.  2.  [Appropriates  $3,000  per  annum  for  four  years  for  the  agricultural 
exi)eriment  station.]     (June  3,  1887.) 
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Laws,  1889,  No.  52:  Section  1.  The  assent  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  hereby  given  to  the  said  act  of  Conjaess  approved  March  3  [2] ,  1887,  with 
all  its  provisions  and  conditions,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  proper  institution,  nnder  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Febmary 
19,  1867  [of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania] ,  to  receive  all  appropriations  naade 
or  to  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  said  act  cr  any 
supplement  or  sapplements  thereto.     (April  25,  1889.) 

Laws,  1889.  No.  312:  Section  1.  [Appropriates  $05,500  for  buildings,  $18,700  for 
apparatus  and  equipment,  and  $12,800  for  repairs,  etc.]     (May  25.  1889.) 

Laws,  1891,  No.  67:  Section  1.  The  assent  of  the  C<Hnmon wealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  hereby  given  to  said  act  of  Congress  approved  August  80,  1890,  with  all 
its  provisions  and  conditions,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  proper  institution,  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  February  19, 
1867  [of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania] ,  to  receive  all  appropriations  made  or  to 
be  made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  said  act  or  any  sup- 
plement or  supplements  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  treasurer  is  hereby  authori'.ed  and  directed  to  record  in  his 
office  the  receipt  of  any  and  all  appropriations  received  from  the  United  States 
under  said  act  of  Congress,  and  to  transfer  the  same  immediately  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  as  required  by  said  act  approved  August  30, 
1890. 

Skc.  3.  All  acts  and  x>art6  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed ,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward one  certified  copy  of  this  act  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  one  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     (May  20, 1891. ) 

Laws,  1891,  No.  291:  [Appropriates  $114,500  for  buildings,  $19,000  for  appa- 
ratus and  equipment,  and  $17,000  for  rexwdrs,  etc.]     (June  19,  1891.) 

Laws,  1893,  No.  243:  [Appropriates  $33,000  for  maintenance,  $37,500  for  equip- 
ment, and  $20,220  for  repairs,  etc.]     {June  3,  1893.) 

Laws,  1893,  No.  239:  Section  1.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.     (June  2,  1893.) 

Laws,  1895,  No.  440:  [Appropriates  $110,006,73  for  buildings,  $52,000  for  main- 
tenance, $20,500  for  apparatus  and  equipment,  and  $29,755.50  for  repairs,  etc.] 
(July  3,  1895.) 

Laws,  1897,  No.  353:  [Appropriates  $03,200  for  maintenance.  $13,250  for  appa- 
ratus and  equipment,  and  $10,882.50  for  rei)airs,  etc.]     (July  22,  1897.) 

Laws,  1899,  No.  319:  [Appropriates  $39,250  for  maintenance,  $12,000  for  fuel, 
and  $4,051.90  for  insurance.]     (May  13, 1899.) 

Laws.  1901,  No.  503:  [Appropriates  $15,000  for  fuel,  $58,750  for  maintenance, 
$10,707.74  for  repairs,  etc.,  and  $500  for  furniture.]     (July  18,  1901.) 

Laws,  1903,  No.  432:  [Appropriates  $151,805.55.]     (May  15, 1903.) 


EHODE  ISLAND. 

Acts  and  resolves,  January  session,  1863,  Public  resolution  No.  2:  Eesoh^ed,  the 
senate  concurring  with  the  house  in  the  passage  hereof.  That  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  does  hereby  express  its  acceptance  in  behalf  of 
the  State  of  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  CXXX  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  and 
approved  July  2, 1862,  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
ui)on  the  terms  and  conditions  in  the  said  act  contained  and  set  forth,  and  that 
the  faith  of  the  State  be,  and  is  hereby,  pledged  to  the  United  States  that  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  scrip  provided  to  be  issued  under  the  said  act  of  Congress  it 
will  faithfully  apply  the  i)roceed8  thereof  to  the  objects  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  this  act. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to 
notify  the  President  of  the  United  States  without  delay  of  the  accepting  by  the  leg- 
islature of  this  State  of  the  donation  of  scrip  for  120.000  acres  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  (that  quantity  being  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  this  State),  made  by  the  provisions  of  Chapter  CXXX 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  approved  July  2, 18(>2,  ♦  ♦  *  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  in  the  siiid  act  contiiined  and  set  forth,  and  to  furnish  at  the 
same  time  a  copy  of  said  notification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  ftilly  authorized 
and  empowered  by  himself  or  his  order  to  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  any  other  person  authorized  to  issue  the  same  the  land  scrip  to  which  this  State 
is  entitled  tmder  the  provisions  of  Chapter  CXXX  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  and  approved 
July  2, 1862,  *  *  *  and  to  hold  the  said  scrip  subject  to  the  future  order  of 
this  general  assembly.  [By  a  resolution  passed  at  this  same  session  Brown  Uni- 
versity was  made  the  beneficiary  of  the  land-scrip  fund  and  remained  so  until  1894.] 

Acts  and  Resolves,  January  session,  1887,  Resolve  No.  18:  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island  hereby  assents  to  and  accepts  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  act  passed 
by  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  approved  March  3  [2] ,  1887, 
entitled,  etc.     (March  31,  1887.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  January  session,  1888,  chapter  706:  Section  1.  The  sum  of 
$5,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  State  agricultural  school. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  a 
board  of  five  managers,  who  shall  be  practical  agriculturists.  One  member  of  said 
board  shall  be  appointed  from  each  county,  who  shall  manage  and  control  the 
State  agricultural  school.  The  members  of  said  board  first  appointed  shall  hold 
their  offices  one  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four 
years,  and  one  for  five  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  qualified  to  act. 
In  every  year  hereafter  there  shall  be  one  member  of  said  board  appointed  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  said  board  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled, 
if  the  general  assembly  be  in  session,  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate;  if  not  in  session,  by  the  governor  until  the  next  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  when,  as  soon  as  may  be.  an  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  fill  such  vacancy,  and 
the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  establish  a  system  of  government  for 
said  school,  and  shall  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  receiving 
students  and  giving  instruction  on  agricultural  and  kindred  subjects.  They 
may  establish  rates  of  tuition.  They  shall  appoint  such  officers,  teachers,  and 
employees  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  compen- 
sation.   They  shall  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly  at  the  January  session. 

Sec.  4.  Any  sum  which  shall  be  received  by  the  State  by  virtue  of  any  act  of 
Congress  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  said 
board  for  the  purpose  for  which  said  sum  is  appropriated.     (March  23, 1888.) 

Public  Laws,  January  session,  1892.,  chapter  1078:  Section  1.  The  present  board 
of  managers  of  the  State  agricultural  school  and  their  successors,  for  the  terms 
for  which  they  have  been  or  for  which  they  hereafter  may  be  appointed  or  elected 
as  such  managers,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  and  maintaining  said  State  agricultural  school  as  a  college 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  the  CJongress  of  the  United  States  approved  July  2, 
1862,  *  *  *  and  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  maintaining  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  as  a  department  of  said  college  under  and  in  accordance  with 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887, 
*  *  *  by  the  name  of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  chapter  152  of  the  Public  Statutes  and  in  any  acts  in  amendment  thereof 
or  in  addition  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  Said  college  and  experiment  station  shall,  until  otherwise  ordered,  be 
located  in  the  town  of  South  Kingstown,  upon  the  estate  now  occupied  by  said  State 
agricultural  school  and  experiment  station.  And  all  moneys  hereafter  received 
under  said  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1887,  and  under  the  act  of  (Congress 
approved  August  30, 1890,  *  *  *  and  all  other  moneys  which  shall  be  received 
by  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts  under  or  by 
virtue  of  any  act  of  Congress  shall,  as  and  when  received,  be  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  college  corporation,  to  be  used  and  applied 
and  accounted  for  by  the  managers  and  officers  of  said  corporation  for  the  time 
being,  as  retiuired  by  the  several  acts  of  Congress  under  which  the  same  are 
received.  And  the  managers  and  officers  of  said  corjMDration  shall  perform  all 
the  duties  and  make  and  publish,  distribute  and  render  all  bulletins  and  rei)ort8 
required  by  said  acts  of  (ingress  or  by  any  acts  in  amendment  thereof  or  supple- 
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mentary  thereto,  and  shall  also  report  to  the  general  assembly  annually  at  its 
January  session. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  members  of  the  present  board  of  managers  of  the  State  agri- 
cnltnral  school  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  the  board  of  managers  of 
said  college  corporation,  and  their  respective  terms  of  office  shall  expire  at  the 
same  times  as  they  would  have  expired  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  chapter 
706,  to  which  this  act  is  in  amendment.  And  all  future  members  of  said  board 
of  managers  of  said  college  corporation  and  all  future  vacancies  in  said  board 
shall  be  appointed  and  filled  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  2  of  said  chapter 
706,  except  that  the  words  **  who  shall  be  practical  agriculturists,"  in  said  section 
2,  are  hereby  repealed;  and  every  future  member  of  said  board  shall  be  a  domi- 
ciled inhabitant  of  the  same  county  as  was  the  retiring  member  of  the  board 
whose  place  he  is  appointed  to  fill. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  of  managers  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
to  be  president  of  the  board,  who  shall  also  be  president  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  continue  in  office  until  his  successor  is  elected.  They  shall  also  from  time 
to  time  appoint  a  treasurer  and  a  clerk,  who  shall  also  be  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  who  may  be,  but  need  not  necessarily  be,  the  same  person  or  members  of 
the  board,  and  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board  The  treasurer  before  entering  upon  his  office  shall  give  bond  to  the  State 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  m  form  to  be  approved  by  the  attorney- 
general,  in  a  penal  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  said  board  of  managers,  and  with 
surety  or  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  such  bond  to  be  filed  and  to 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  which  bond  shall  be 
renewed  whenever  required  by  the  board  of  managers  or  by  the  governor.  And 
the  treasurer  shall  make  a  full  detailed  report  annually  to  the  genend  assembly 
at  its  January  session  of  all  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  properly  audited  by 
the  board  of  managers  or  a  committee  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  of  managers  shall  have  the  general  care  and  management  of 
said  estate  in  South  Kingstown  and  of  said  college  and  experiment  station,  and 
may  employ  such  professors,  teachers,  and  other  persons  in  and  about  the  same,  and 
prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensation,  and  from  time  to  time  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  their  government,  and  may  also  make  by-laws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations to  govern  their  own  meetings  and  i)roceeding8.  Said  board  of  managers 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  the  faculty  of  said  college;  and  such  faculty  shall 
from  time  to  time  arrange  the  courses  of  study,  conforming  to  said  acts  of  Con- 
gress in  this  behalf,  and  prescribe  such  ^ualincations  for  admission  of  students, 
and  such  rules  of  study,  exercise,  discipline,  and  government  as  they  shall  deem 
proper;  they  may  also  grant  academical  degrees  and  diplomas  appropriate  to  the 
courses  of  study  to  those  students  of  good  moral  character  who  shall  have  pursued 
the  prescribed  courses  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations.     (May  19,  1892.) 

[From  1893  to  1899,  both  inclusive,  the  general  assembly  appropriated  annually 
$10,000  to  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  An  act  passed  May 
24, 1899,  provides:  *'  The  sum  of  1 15, 000  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  college  corporation,  tne  same  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  managers  and  officers  of  said  corporation  for 
the  time  being."] 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Constitution  (1895).  Article  XI:  Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  may  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  CHemson  Agricultural  College,  *  *  *  as  now  established 
by  law,  and  may  create  scholarships  therein.  The  proceeds  realized  from  the  land 
scrip  given  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2, 1862,  for  the  support  of  an  agri- 
cultural college,  and  any  lands  or  funds  which  have  heretofore  been  or  may  here- 
after be  given  or  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  applied  as  directed  in  the  acts  appropriating  the  same: 
Provided,  That  the  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  wholly  separate 
Claflin  College  from  Claflin  University  and  provide  for  a  separate  corps  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  therein,  representation  to  be  given  to  men  and  women  of 
the  negro  race:  and  it  shall  be  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and 
Mechanical  College  of  this  State. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  Code  of  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  1902.  2  voLs.,  Columbia, 
8.  C.,  1902.] 

Sec.  1293.  There  shall  be  established  within  this  State  a  normal,  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  mechanical  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  youth 
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of  the  State,  and  the  said  college  shall  be  known  as  the  **  Colored  Normal,  Indos* 
trial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina." 

The  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College  of  South 
Carolina  shall  be  a  branch  of  the  State  University,  but  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  a  separate  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  seven  members,  six 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
six  years.  But  the  general  assembly  shall  at  its  present  session  elect  two  of  said 
trustees  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  six  years,  so  that  two  of 
them  shall  go  out  of  office  every  two  years.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be 
ex  officio  the  seventh  member  of  said  board  of  trustees.     (March  3,  1896.) 

Skc.  1294.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina  are  hereby  fully  authorized  and 
empowered  to  take  charge  of,  manage,  and  control  all  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  belonging  to  Claflin  College,  in  whosesoever  hands  or  custody  the  same 
may  be  now  or  hereafter  found,  and  shall  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
and  uses  of  the  said  Colored  Normid,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical 
College  of  South  Carolina.     (March  8, 1896. ) 

Skc.  1295.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina  shall  have,  and  are  hereby  given, 
full  and  ample  power  to  do  and  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  whatsoever  necessary 
to  effect  a  complete  and  final  separation  of  the  interests  of  the  State  from  those 
of  Claflin  University,  and,  if  found  necessary  to  protect  or  promote  the  interests  of 
the  State,  the  authority  here  given  shall  authorize  said  trustees  to  sell,  purchase, 
ox  exchange  real  estate. 

The  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College  of  South 
Carolina  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  (Jlaflin  College,  and 
bs  entitled  to  receive  all  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Claflin  Ci>llege 
under  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  and  the  said  college  shall  for- 
ever be  and  remain  free  and  separate  from  Claflin  University  and  all  other  colleges, 
schools,  or  other  institutions  which  are  whc^ly  or  in  part  under  the  direction  or 
control  of  any  church  or  religious  or  sectarian  denomination  or  society.  (March 
3,  1896.) 

Sfx\  1296.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agiicultural, 
and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina  are  authorized  and  empowereil  to  pro- 
vide all  necessary  suitable  buildings  uix)n  a  proi)er  site  for  the  puri>o8e,  to  establish 
a  course  of  study  covering  the  normal,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  mechanical 
sciences  and  provide  the  necessary  appliances  for  proper  instruction  in  the  same, 
and  to  select  a  proi)er  corps  of  professors  and  instructors  and  fix  their  salaries. 
The  piincipal  or  president  and  corps  of  instructors  shall  be  of  the  negro  race. 
(March  3,  1896.) 

Sec.  1297.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action of  any  business.     (March  3,  1H%.) 

Sec.  1298.  One-half  of  the  fund  known  as  the '*  land-scrip  fund,"  to  wit,  89.-),900, 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and 
Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund,  which  shall 
forever  remain  undiminished,  and  the  board  of  trustees  are  authorized  to  use  the 
income  thereon,  to  wit,  6  per  cent  i)erannum.  payable  semiannually,  from  July  1, 

1889,  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  said  college. 

Sec.  1299.  All  sums  which  shall  be  received  by  the  State  from  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Angnst  30, 

1890,  *  *  *  shall  be  equally  divideil  l>etweeu  the  Colored  Nonual.  In<lustrial, 
Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  si)ecifled  in  said  a<:ts.     (Deceml)er  24,  1890.) 

Sec.  1;)00.  The  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Clemson  having  departed  this  life  on  April  6, 
1888,  leaving  of  force  his  last  will  and  testament,  wliich  was  duly  admitted  to 
probate  on  April  20,  18X8,  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of 
Oconee,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  wherein  he  devised  and  l>e<iueathed  to  his 
executor  *  *  *  a  tract  of  land  situiite  on  Seneca  River,  in  Oconee  County,  in 
said  State,  containing  814  acres,  more  or  less,  known  as  the  Foit  Hill  i)lantation, 
as  well  as  all  his  other  property,  both  real  and  personal,  except  certitin  legacies  in 
the  said  will  mentioned  and  provided  for,  all  in  trust  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  when  the  said  State  sludl  accei^t  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  an  agricultural  college  upon  the  aforesaid  Fort  Hill 
Elantation  ui>on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sjiid  will,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
ereby  expressly  declares  that  it  accepts  the  devise  and  bequest  of  Thomas  G. 
Clemson  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  his  said  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, and  the  treasurer  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
receive  and  securely  hold  the  said  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  to  exe- 
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cute  all  neoessary  papers  and  receipts  therefor  as  soon  as  the  said  executor  shall 
convey  and  transfer  the  said  devise  and  beqnest  to  the  said  State.  (November 
27,  1880.) 

Sec.  l;J01.  The  deed  and  transfer  of  said  property  to  the  State  having  been  dnly 
executed  and  made  by  the  swd  executor,  in  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  said 
will,  an  agricultural  and  mechioncal  college  is  hereby  established  in  connection 
with  the  aforesaid  devise  and  bec^uest,  to  be  styled  '*The  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  of  South  Carolina,"  and  situated  at  Fort  Hill,  in  Oconee  County,  on  the 
plantation  so  devised,  in  which  college  shall  be  taught  all  branches  of  study  per- 
taining to  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  and  other  industries  connected  there- 
with, and  such  other  studies  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  said 
wm.     (November  27, 1889.) 

Sec.  1302.  The  said  college  shall  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  a 
board  of  thirteen  trustees,  composed  of  the  seven  members  nominated  by  said 
will  and  their  successors  and  six  members  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  in  joint 
assembly.     (November  27, 1880.) 

Three  of  the  trustees  elected  in  1898  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
three  of  said  trustees  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  terms  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected,  and  the  said  six 
trustees,  ifmmediately  after  their  election,  shall  cast  lots  to  determine  which  three 
of  said  trustees  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  which  three  shall  serve 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  Hereafter  every  two  years  the  general  assembly  shall 
elect  in  joint  assembly  three  trustees  for  said  college,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term 
of  four  years  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  shall  qualify.  (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1898.) 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  president,  and  elect 
a  secretary  and  fix  his  salary.  They  shall  organize  the  college  and  put  it  in  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  prescribe  the  course 
of  study,  shall  declare  the  professorships,  elect  the  professors,  of  whom  the  num- 
ber shall  not  exceed  ten,  ami  define  their  duties  and  fix  their  salaries,  and  make  all 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  college.  They  may  employ  such 
superintendent,  head  workman,  laborers  for  the  farm,  shops,  and  grocmds  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  fix  their  compensation.  They  shall  charge  each  student  a 
tuition  fee  at  $40  per  annum:  Ptotnded,  however,  The  board  of  trustees  of  said 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  may  grant  free  tuition  to  such  competent  and  deserv- 
ing youths  of  this  State  as  may  be  unable  to  pay  the  same,  and  the  said  board  of 
trustees  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  proper  to  confine 
the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  to  those  whose  necessities  reciuire  it.  (November 
27,  18»tt,  and  March  2, 1897.) 

Sec.  1303.  The  said  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South 
Carolina.  They  shall  have  a  corporate  seal,  which  they  may  change  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  in  their  corporate  name  they  may  contract  for,  purchase,  and  hold 
proi)erty  for  the  puri)oses  of  this  article,  and  may  take  any  proi)ertj'  or  money 
given  or  conveyed  by  deed,  devise,  or  bequest  of  [to]  said  college,  and  hold  the 
same  for  its  use  and  benefit:  Provided,  That  the  conditions  of  such  gift  or  con- 
veyance shall  in  no  case  bo  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and 
shall  incur  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State.  They  shall  securely  invest 
all  funds  and  keep  all  property  which  may  come  into  their  possession,  and  may 
sell  any  of  the  personal  property  not  subject  to  the  trust,  and  reinvest  the  same 
in  such  w^y  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  said  college.  They  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  their  corporate  name,  and  may  do  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  may  make  by-laws 
for  this  purpose  if  they  deem  it  necessary.     (November  27,  1889. ) 

Sec;.  1304.  It  shall  require  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  said  board  of  trustees  to 
authorize  the  exi)enditure  of  any  moneys  appropriated  to  the  said  college  by  the 
State,  or  to  autiiorize  the  sale  or  transfer  or  reinvestment  of  any  property  or  mon- 
eys arising  from  the  sale  of  any  property  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
(November  27,  1889.) 

Sbc.  1305.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  trustees  to  make  to  the  legisla- 
ture an  annual  rei>ort  of  the  college  and  of  all  farming  operations  and  tests  and 
experiments,  and  of  cdl  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  property  and  funds  of  said  college,  and  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  money  approjiriated  thereto  by  the  State.     (November  27,  18S9.) 

Sec.  1306.  The  State  treasurer  shall  securely  invest  and  reinvest  the  funds  now 
in  his  hands  and  such  as  may  hereafter  come  into  his  hands,  derived  from  the 
Clemson  bequest,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  governor,  the  comp- 
troller-general, and  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  or  any  two  of  them.    He  is  hereby 
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authorized  to  collect  the  interest  annually  upon  all  inyestments  made  of  funds  of 
the  Clemson  bequest,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College.  It  shall  be  his  duty,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  governor,  the  comptroller-general,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  or 
any  two  of  them,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  principal  or  interest  due  on  any 
investments  made  of  such  Clemson  bequest.     (December  23,  1890.) 

Sec.  1307.  The  State  treasurer  is  hereoy  authorized  and  empowered  to  collect  by- 
suit  or  otherwise,  or  to  sell  and  convert  into  money,  all  the  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness now  held  by  him,  and  which  was  turned  over  to  him  as  a  part  of  the  Clem- 
son bequest,  and  that  when  he  shall  have  received  the  money  on  same,  that  he 
invest  the  same  in  Brown  consols  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  When 
said  funds  are  invested  in  said  Brown  consols,  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  then 
the  State  treasurer  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  State  stock  in  a  sum  equal  to  the 
value  of  said  Brown  consols,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semiannually  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, to  be  held  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  forever  remain 
undiminished,  the  interest  on  same  to  be  used  by  said  board  of  trustees  for  the 
uses  of  said  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  and  when  the  said  State  stock  is  so 
issued,  he  do  then  cancel  the  said  Brown  consols  in  the  place  of  which  the  said 
State  stock  was  issued.     (December  23, 1891.) 

Sec.  1308.  One-half  of  the  land-scrip  fund  heretofore  vested  by  section  1045  of 
the  general  statutes  (1882)  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  hereby  vested  in  the  six  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Clemson 
Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina,  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  and  the 
State  treasurer  is  authorized  and  required  to  issue  a  certificate  of  State  stock  in 
the  sum  of  $95,900,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
semiannually  to  the  said  six  members  of  the  said  board  of  trustees,  to  be  held  as  a 
permanent  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  forever  remain  undiminished,  the 
mcome  of  said  fund  to  be  used  by  said  board  of  trustees  for  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  the  said  Clemson  Agricultural  College  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  said  land  scrip  was  donated  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  relation 
thereto.     (December  23, 1889. ) 

Sec.  1309.  The  annual  grant  of  $15,000,  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch  bill  fund, 
made  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress  *  *  *  approved  March  2, 1887,  shall  be, 
and  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  Doard  of  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  in  whom  it  was  vested  by  an  act  *  *  *  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1887,  and  the  said  grant  of  $15,000  is  hereby  vested  in  the  six  members  of 
tho  board  of  trustees  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina  chosen 
by  the  general  assembly,  and  an  agricultural  experiment  station  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  "with  the  said  Clemson  Agricultural  College  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  thereof,  to  be  supported  by  said  grant  according 
to  the  pro^isions  of  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  mentioned.  (December  23, 
1889.) 

Sec.  1310.  The  department  of  agriculture  of  this  State,  as  heretofore  constituted 
and  provided  for  by  law,  is  abolished,  and  also  the  office  of  conmiissioner  of  agri- 
culture for  this  State.     (December  24,  1890.) 

Sec.  1311.  All  the  powers,  duties,  rights  and  privileges  heretofore  vested  in  and 
exercised  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
this  State  are  hereby  vested  in  and  devolved  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina,  except  that  said  board  shall  not 
have  any  rights,  powers,  or  privileges  in  reference  to  or  in  connection  with  the 
management  and  control  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  State  in  the  phosphate 
rock  or  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  navigable  streams  and  marshes  thereof.  (De- 
cember 24,  1890.) 

Sec.  1312.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  duties  hereby  devolved  upon 
them,  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  governor,  and  at  such 
time  and  place  as  ho  may  designate.  They  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but 
shall  be  allowed  their  actual  expenses  for  not  exceeding  two  meetings  in  one  year 
while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  board  imposed  upon  them  by  this  article. 
(March  0,  1899.) 

Sec.  1313.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  said  board  of  trustees  are  as  follows: 

1.  They  shall  regulate  the  returns  of  such  county  agricultural  societies  as  may 
be  chartered  by  the  State,  prescribe  the  forms  of  such  return,  and  furnish  au 
blanks  necessary  for  securing  uniform  and  reliable  statistics  of  their  operations. 

2.  They  shall  issue  to  the  several  county  auditors  of  the  State,  blanks  with  com- 
plete instructions  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  and  information. 
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The  auditors  shall  promptly  return  such  blanks  to  the  board,  filled  in  accordance 
with  such  instructions. 

8.  They  shall  investigate  all  subjects  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State,  the  inducement  of  immigration  thereto,  and  the 
introduction  of  foreign  capital  therein,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

4.  They  shall  have  the  right  to  promulgate  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  the  veterinarian  of  said  college  or  his  assistant,  if  one  shall  be 
appointed,  in  the  treatment  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  or  other  live  stock 
affected  with  any  dangerous  or  contagious  diseiase. 

6.  The  said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  this  State  of  any  live  stock  that  is  affected  with  any  contagious  disease,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  cause  the  death  of  said  live  stock. 

6.  They  shall  have  power,  in  case  of  contagious  disease  among  any  kind  of  stock 
or  animals,  either  to  establish  rules  of  quarantine  or  to  have  the  infected  animals 
killed  and  burned. 

7.  Said  board,  or  a  committee  thereof  appointed  by  them,  shall  sui)ervise  and 
enforce  the  execution  of  all  laws  respecting  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
seeds  within  the  State,  and  any  other  duties  by  this  chapter  devolved  upon  them. 

8.  They  shall  appoint  a  sx)ecial  inspector  or  inspectors  of  fertilizers,  and  such 
other  i^rsons  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  hereby  devolved  upon  them,  and  fix  their  compensation. 

9.  They  shall  collect  samples  of  any  commercial  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in 
this  State,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  analyzed.  Such  samples  must  be  taken  from 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  lot  analyzed. 

10.  They  shall  prepare  and  keep  in  their  department  books  of  registry,  in  which 
any  person  may  cause  to  be  entered  any  tract  or  lot  of  land  which  he  may  desire 
to  sell,  stating  the  terms  of  sale.  And  such  person  may  file  also  any  plat  or  other 
descriptive  paper  relating  to  such  lands  as  he  may  think  proper.  They  shall  also 
keep  books  m  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  persons  desiring  employment 
as  laborers.  The  registry  fee  for  each  tract  of  land,  or  for  each  person  seeking 
emplojTnent,  shall  be  $1.    The  books  shaU  be  open  to  inspection  free  of  charge. 

11.  They  shall  communicate  and  cooperate  with  the  Commissioner  [Secretary] 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  from  him  seeds,  plants, 
documents,  and  information,  and  shall  distribute  the  same  as  may  seem  to  the 
best  advantage. 

12.  They  shall  have  power  to  hold  agricultural  conventions  composed  of  dele- 
^tes  from  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  county  and  elected 
m  such  manner  as  the  board  may  provide;  and  to  conduct  farmers'  institutes  at 
such  times  and  places' as  may  appear  exi)edient;  and  they  are  authorized  to  use 
such  parts  of  the  funds  under  their  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
expense  of  conducting  such  conventions  and  institutes,  but  no  comi)en8ation,  per 
diem,  or  mileage  shall  be  paid  to  the  delegates  of  such  conventions. 

Sec.  1314.  The  Clemson  Agi'icultural  College  of  South  Carolina  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  railroad  between  the 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina  and  Calhoun  station,  on  the  line 
of  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railway,  with  all  the  rights,  iwwers,  duties, 
and  privileges  that  are  conferred  and  imposefd  by  the  laws  of  the  State  upon  rail- 
road companies.  The  said  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  (and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  railroad  corporations)  em- 
braced in  what  is  called  the  *'  general  railroad  law  "  and  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
as  well  as  any  acts  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  passed  regulating  the  duties, 
privileges,  and  rights  of  railroad  companies.     (February  19,  1900.) 

Sec.  1315.  After  construction  of  said  railroad  the  said  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  same,  is  empowered 
to  lease,  in  any  lawful  manner,  the  said  railroad  to  any  railroad  company  ui)on 
such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  may  enter  into  any  agreement 
with  any  railroad  company  for  the  operation  of  the  same.     (February  19, 1900.) 

Sec.  1316.  The  said  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina  is  author- 
ized to  construct  and  maintain  tramways,  macadam  roads,  electric  roads,  and 
such  other  highways  within  the  incorporation  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  deem 
expedient  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  corporation,  and  to  this 
end  shall  have  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  rights  conferred  by  sections  1314 
and  1315.     (February  19,  1900. ) 

Sec.  1817.  The  veterinarian  of  said  college  shall  have  the  right  to  visit  any  sec- 
tion of  this  State  where  contagious  diseases  among  animals  is  [are]  believed  to 
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exist  and  shall  determine,  nnder  the  mles  and  reflations  of  said  board,  whether 
such  affected  animals  are  worthy  of  remedial  treatment  or  shonld  be  destroyed. 
It  shaU  not  be  lawfnl  for  any  person  or  persons  to  hinder  or  o\>strnct  said  veteii- 
narian  or  his  assistant  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Hghts  given  by  this  section  or  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  next  succeeding  section.  (Febmary 
19,  1901.) 

Sec.  131 8.  When  two  or  more  reputable  citizens  of  any  county  in  this  State  shall 
notify  said  veterinarian  tliat  any  animals  in  their  county  are  affected  with  a  con- 
tagions disease  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  cause  the  death  of  such  animals,  he 
shall  investigate  the  same  or  cause  an  investigation  thereof  to  be  made:  and  for 
such  purpose  he  or  his  assistatit  shall  have  the  right  to  go  upon  any  premises  on 
which  such  affected  animals  are  or  where  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Said  veteri- 
narian shall  have  the  right  to  treit  such  affected  animals  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  same  or  shall  have  the  right  to  cause  the  same  destroyed 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  l>e  prescribed  by  the  said  board.  No 
comi)ensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  animals  destroyed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  necessaiy  expenses  incurre<l  by  the  veteri- 
narian or  his  assistant  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  chapter 
shall  he  paid  from  the  funds  of  Clemson  College.     (Febmary  19,  1901.) 

Sec.  1819.  All  the  privilege  tax  on  fertilizers  heretofore  required  to  be  paid  to 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  in  the  future  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
State,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  of  South  Carolina:  and  so  much  of  the  money  so  received  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  board  in  performing  the  duties  now  by  this 
chapter  devolved  upon  them  shall  he  thus  used,  and  the  balance  shall  go  to  the 
said  college  for  its  erection  and  maintenance.     (December  24,  1890.) 

Sec.  1330.  A  municipal  corporation  is  hereby  created  known  as  Clemson  College, 
the  limits  of  which  shall  consist  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  said  college  and 
cover  all  the  territory  included  in  a  circle  formed  with  the  college  building  as  a 
center  with  a  radius  of  5  miles,  thus  making  the  diameter  of  the  circle  10  miles, 
within  which  boundaries  the  jurisdiction  of  the  college  shall  extend.  No  dis- 
pensary shall  ever  he  located  at  Calhoun.     ( December  21.1  SM ;  February  20, 1 901 . ) 

Sec.  1321.  (1)  The  board  of  trusties  of  Clemson  College  and  their  successors  in 
office  shall  haveperi)etual  control  and  direct  theaffairsof  said  corporation.  (2)  The 
said  board,  by  a  majority  vote,  sliall  have  the  jx^wer,  and  it  is  made  their  duty,  to 
recommend  a  suitable  person  as  police  magistrate,  who  shall  be  commissioned  by 
the  governor,  and  who  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  magistrate  and  of  a  city 
recorder  in  punishing  offenses  against  the  law  or  against  the  ordinances  of  the  said 
board  of  trustees:  but  suid  magistrate  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  in  Pickens 
County.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  authority,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty,  to  make  such  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  provide  such  punish- 
ments within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate  by  fine  or  impristmment,  or  both,  as 
will  keep  the  territory  within  their  jurisdiction  free  from  nuisances  and  enforce 
the  police  regulations  of  the  State.     (December  24,  1804;  February  20,  1901.) 

Sec.  1322.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  C-ollege  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  make  such  by-laws  as  they  deem  proper  to  license 
or  prohibit  the  sale  of  gmxls,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  any  kind  whatever  on  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  said  college  as  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
(Deceml)er  24.  1892.) 

Se(\  1323.  The  said  board  shall  ha vf»  autliority  to  appoint  on«  or  more  HX)ecial 
constables,  who  shall  exercise  all  the  power  of  a  State  constable  or  of  a  municipal 
policeman  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  ordinances  and  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
(December  24,  1894.) 

Sic.  1324.  Nothing  contained  in  sections  1320,  1321,  and  1322  shall  give  said 
board  of  trustees  the  right  to  levy  or  to  c^)llect  any  tax.     (December  24. 1H94.) 

Src.  1325.  A  report  of  all  their  proceedings  under  this  chapter  shall  bo  made 
annually  by  the  board  to  the  general  assembly.     (Deceml)er  23,  1879.) 

Laws,  1902,  No.  .545:  Section  1.  On  and  after  the  approval  of  this  act  by  the 
governor  the  authorities  of  Clemson  Agncultural  and  Mwhanical  College  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  t^  detail  one  of  its  scientific  agriculturists  to  pay 
fre(iuent  visits  to  the  coast  section  of  the  State,  and  to  examine  the  soils,  x)resent 
methcjds  of  cultivation,  fertilization,  irrigation,  etc. ,  and  to  make  practical  tests,  on 
some  selected  section,  of  sea-island  cotton,  rice,  and  truck  farms,  with  various 
varieties  of  seeds,  and  to  follow  the  same  up  carefully  during  the  preparation  of 
the  hind,  planting  of  seed,  and  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  same,  and  also  to 
examine  int43  the  diseases  of  cotton,  rice,  truck,  etc.,  which  have  caused  much 
trouble  and  loss  in  that  section. 

Seo.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  section  so  visited 
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to  render  hearty  assistance  and  cooperation  in  every  way  in  their  power  to  the 
gentleman  detailed  under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act.  (February  25, 
1903.) 

Laws,  1903,  No.  IG:  Section  1.  On  or  before  April  1,  1901,  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson  College  shall  designate  three  mem- 
bers of  the  said  board,  who  shall  constitute  and  be  known  as  the  State  board  of 
entomology,  and  who  shall  be  charged  esi)ecially  with  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  such  rules 
and  establish  such  regulations  consistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the 
United  States  for  the  government  of  the  insi)ecttion,  certification,  sale,  transport 
tation,  and  introduction  of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  cuttings,  buds,  vines,  bulbs,  or 
roots  that  the  said  board  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction or  dissemination  of  destructive  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  an  entomologist,  who  shall 
be  a  skilled  horticulturist,  and  an  assistant  entomologist,  if  in  their  judgment  it 
shall  be  impracticable  for  the  entomologist  so  to  be  appointed  to  discharge  the 
duties  hereby  devolved  upon  him;  and  such  entomologist  shall  act  as  an  inspector 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  i>ro- 
mulgate  rules  and  regulations  in  accordance  with  this  act  for  the  guidance  of 
said  entomologist  and  his  assistant,  if  one  shall  be  appointed,  in  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  under  the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec\  4.  The  said  board  shall  fix  the  salary  of  said  entomologist  and  of  his  assist- 
ant, if  one  shall  be  api)ointed;  the  said  salary  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  now 
provided  by  law  for  the  uses  of  Clemson  College.  And ,  in  addition  to  said  salaries, 
such  expenses  as  the  said  board  may  allow  for  traveling  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  entomologist  and  his  assistant,  and  the  issuing  of  reports  or  other 
publications,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  uses  of  Clemson 
College.  (February  23,  1903.  The  remaining  sections  describe  the  duties  and 
I)Owers  of  the  entomologist.) 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Constitution  (1889) ,  Article  VIII:  Sfxttion  1.  The  stability  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  depending  on  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  people  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish,  and  maintain  a  general  and  uniform, 
system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open 
to  all,  and  to  adopt  all  suitable  means  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  of  education^ 

Sec.  7.  All  lands,  money,  or  other  property  donated,  granted,  or  received  from 
the  United  States  or  any  other  source  for  a  university,  agricultural  college,  normal 
schools,  or  other  educational  or  charitable  institution  or  purpose,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  such  lands  and  other  property  so  received  from  any  source  shall  be  and 
remain  perpetuid  funds,  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with  the  rents 
of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and 
applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  gifts.  The  principal  of 
every  such  fund  may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished,  and  the  interest 
and  income  only  shall  be  used.  Every  such  fund  shall  be  deemed  a  trust  fund 
held  by  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  make  good  all  losses  therefrom  that  shall  in 
any  manner  occur. 

Sec.  11.  The  moneys  of  the  permanent  school  and  other  educational  funds  shall 
be  invested  only  in  first  mortgages  upon  good  improved  farm  lands  within  this 
State,  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  in  bonds  of  school  corporations  within  the  State, 
or  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  The  legislature 
shall  provide  by  law  the  method  of  determining  the  amounts  of  said  funds  which 
shall  be  invested  from  time  to  time  in  such  classes  of  securities,  respectively, 
taking  care  to  secure  continuous  investments  as  far  as  possible. 

»♦#»*»♦ 

Skc.  13.  All  losses  to  the  permanent  school  or  other  educational  funds  of  this 
State  which  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  the  defalcation,  negligence,  mismanage- 
ment, or  fraud  of  the  agents  or  officers  controlling  and  managing  the  same  shall 
be  audited  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State.  The  amount  so  audited  shall 
be  a  permanent  funded  debt  against  the  State  in  favor  of  the  fund  sustaining  the 
loss,  upon  which  not  less  than  6  per  cent  of  annual  interest  shall  be  paid.     *    *    * 

Article  XIV:  Sec.  3  fas  amended  1896] .  The  State  university,  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, the  normal  schools,  and  all  other  educational  institutions  that  may  be  sus- 
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tained,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  State  shall  be  under  the  control  of  c.  board 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  under 
snch  rules  and  restrictions  as  the  legislature  shall  provide.  The  legislature  may 
increase  the  number  of  members  to  nine. 

Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  1881,  chapter  3:  Section  1  [as  amended 
March  9, 1883].  An  agricultural  college  for  the  Territory  of  Dakota  is  hereby 
located  and  established  at  the  city  of  Brookings,  Brookings  County.  The  build- 
ing for  said  college  shall  be  erected  and  constructed  upon  the  land  now  owned  by 
the  Territory  within  the  limits  of  said  city  of  Brookings.  The  purpose  of  said 
college  shall  be  the  instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  such  branches 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  regents  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Ibid.,  1883,  chapter  3:  Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  to  erect 
and  construct  an  agricultural  college  the  Territorial  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  and  it  is  made  his  duty,  to  prepare  for  issue  $25,000  of  Territorial 
bonds.  Said  bonds  shall  be  dated  on  the  day  of  the  execution  and  delivery  thereof, 
shall  be  due  in  twenty  years  from  and  after  their  date,  and  shall  be  payable  at 
the  option  of  the  Territory  at  any  time  after  ten  years  from  their  date.  Said 
bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.    *    *    * 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  the  prompt  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  bonds  herein  provided  for,  there  shall  bo  levied  annually  by  the  Territorial 
board  of  equalization  at  the  time  the  other  taxes  are  levied,  and  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  Territorial  taxes  are  collected,  such  a  tax  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  such  interest  and  the  exchange  thereon;  and  after  nine  years  from 
the  date  of  said  bonds,  if  no  other  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  same,  the  said  board  of  equalization,  or  any  other 
officer  or  officers  then  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  now  performed  by  said 
Territorial  board  of  equalization,  shall  levy  such  sinking-fund  tax  annuidly  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  retire  and  pay  said  bonds  at  their  maturity.    *    *    * 

Sec.  9.  The  total  cost  of  said  agricultural  college  building,  including  fixtures, 
shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

Sec.  18.  That  part  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  in  which  the  agricultural  college 
is  situated  shall,  on  the  division  of  the  Territory,  assume  all  debts  incurred  and 
then  existing  on  account  of  the  erection,  construction,  and  equipment  of  said  agri- 
cultural college  and  agricultural  college  farm.     (February  27,  1883.) 

Ibid.,  1885,  chapter  22:  Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  providiog  funds  to  finish  the 
agricultural  college  at  Brookings,  Dak.,  and  build  a  boarding  house,  and  furnish 
the  same,  and  put  in  steam  heating,  the  Territorial  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  and  it  is  made  his  duty,  to  prepare  for  issue  $20,000  of  Territorial 
bonds. 

Sec.  4.  Said  bonds  shall  be  dated  on  the  day  of  the  execution  and  delivery 
thereof,  shall  be  due  in  twenty  years  from  and  after  their  date,  and  shall  ho  pay- 
able at  the  option  of  the  Territory  at  any  time  after  ten  years  from  their  date. 
Said  bonds  shall  l)ear  interest  at  the  rate  of  0  per  cent  per  annum.     ♦    *    « 

Sec.  7.  [Provides  for  tax  levy  similar  to  that  provided,  in  Laws,  1883,  chapter  3, 
sec.  4.] 

Ibid. ,  1887,  chapter  4:  Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  purchase 
an  experimental  farm,  farm  buildings,  live  stock,  and  to  erect  and  furnish  build- 
ing for  assembly  hall,  workshops,  laboratory,  and  dormitory  for  young  men,  for 
the  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Station  at  Brookings,  Dak., 
the  Territorial  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  and  it  is  made  his 
duty,  to  prepare  for  issue  $54,000  of  Territorial  bonds,  in  denominations  of  $500 
each,  running  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  bearing  interest  not  to  exceed  5  i>er 
cent  per  annum.     *    ♦    * 

Sec.  3.  [Provides  for  a  tax  levy  similar  tx)  that  provided  in  Laws,  1883,  chapter 
8,  sec.  4.] 

Sec.  9.  The  cost  of  the  building  for  shops,  laboratory,  and  dormitory  for  young 
men ,  influding  furnishing  with  necessary  furniture  and  steam  heating,  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $30,000.  The  cost  of  the  farm  lands  for  the  experimental  sta- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $25  per  acre,  and  they  shall  be  adjacent  to  t^e 
lands  already  owned  by  the  Territory,  and  comprising  said  agricultural  college 
farm:  And  provided  furthei,  That  whenever  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
Congressional  grant  of  lands  for  the  Dakota  Agricultural  College  shall  become 
available  the  Territory  shall  be  reimbursed  therefrom  for  all  funds  invested  in 
said  experimental  farm  lands,  together  with  the  interest  thereon,  from  the  date 
of  the  issue  of  said  bonds.     (March  10,  1887.) 

Ibid.,  1887,  chapter  6:  Section  7.  The  agricultural  college  established  by  chapter 
8  of  the  session  laws  of  1881  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College.     The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  practical  instruction  in 
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X 'culture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  also  the  sciences 
ch  bear  directly  upon  all  industrial  arts  and  pursuits.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion shall  embrace  the  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  civil  engi- 
neering, agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology, 
the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  and  such  other  natural  sciences  as  mav 
be  prescribed,  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral  phil- 
osophy, history,  bookkeeping,  and  especially  the  application  of  science  and  the 
mechanic  arts  to  practical  agriculture  in  the  field. 

Sec.  8.  A  full  course  of  study  in  the  institution  shall  embrace  not  less  than  four 
years,  and  the  college  year  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  nine  calendar  months, 
which  may  be  divided  into  terms  by  the  board  of  regents  as  in  their  ^judgment 
will  best  secure  the  objects  for  which  the  college  was  founded. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  regents  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  president,  teachers, 
instructors,  and  other  employees,  and  prescribe  their  respective  duties.  The 
board  may  remove  the  president  or  subordinate  officers  and  supply  all  vacancies. 

Sec.  10.  The  faculty  shall  consist  of  the  president,  teachers,  and  instructors, 
and  shall  pass  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  college,  regulating  the  routine  of  labor,  study,  meals,  and  the  duties  and 
exercises  and  all  such  ndes  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  morals,  decorum,  and  health. 

Sec.  1 1.  The  president  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of  the  agricultural  college, 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  all  rules  and  regulations  are  executed,  and  the 
subordinate  officers  and  employees,  not  members  of  the  faculty,  shall  be  under  his 
direction  and  supervision. 

Sec.  12.  The  president  of  the  college  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  regents 
shall  constitute  a  committee  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  allowed  to  students  for 
labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shops  or  kitchen  of  the  agricultural  college. 

Sec.  18.  The  faculty  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  regents  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
school  and  farm  and  the  results  of  farm  expenments,  and  containing  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  welfare  of  the  institution  in  their  opinion  demands. 

Sec.  17.  There  is  hereby  established  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  con- 
nection with  the  Agricultural  College  of  Dakota,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  said  college,  for  the  purjwse  of  conducting  experiments  in 
agriculture,  according  to  the  terms  of  section  1  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3  [2L  1887.    *    *    * 

Sec.  18.  The  assent  of  the  legislature  of  Dakota  is  hereby  given  in  pursuance  of 
the  requirements  of  section  9  of  said  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3  [2] .  1887, 
to  the  grant  of  money  therein  made  and  to  the  establishing  of  an  experiment  sta- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  1  of  said  last-mentioned  act,  and  assent  is  hereby 
given  to  caiTy  out  all  and  singular  the  provisions  of  said  act.     (March  11,  1887.) 

Laws  of  South  Dakota,  1891,  chapter  38:  Section  1.  The  name  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  is  hereby  changed  from  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Dakota  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  South  Dakota.     (March  5,  1891.) 

Ibid.,  1891,  chapter  3:  Section  1.  The  Congressional  grants  of  money  for  the 
further  endowment  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  colleges,  known  as  the 
Morrill  Act,  and  approved  August  30,  1890,  be  accepted  for  the  Agricultural 
College  of  South  DaKota  under  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  that  act,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  board  having  control  of  the  agricultural  college  is  designated  as  the 
proper  person  to  whom  such  funds  are  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  authorities, 
said  treasurer  giving  good  and  sufficient  bonds  for  the  safe  custody  of  said  funds. 
(March  7,  1891.) 

Ibid.,  1897,  chapter  58:  Section  1.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  and  before  March  1,  1897,  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  five  persons  of  probity  and  wisdom  from  among  the  best  and 
tKfe  best-known  citizens,  residents  of  different  portions  of  the  State,  none  of  whom 
shall  reside  in  the  counties  in  which  any  of  the  State  educational  institutions  are 
located,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  to  be  designated  the  regents  of  education: 
Provided,  That  in  all  appointments  to  the  regency  of  education  the  persons 
selected  shall  be  of  the  different  political  parties  existing  at  the  time  such  appoint- 
ments are  made. 

Sec.  2.  One  of  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  until  January  1,  1899, 
and  two  until  January  1 ,  1901 ,  and  two  until  January  1 ,  1903,  as  the  governor  shall 
indicate  in  his  nomination,  and  all  full  appointments  at  and  after  the  expiration 
of  any  of  these  terms  shall  be  for  six  years,  it  being  the  intention  of  this  act  that 
all  expirations  of  these  terms  shall  occur  on  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each  odd  or 
legisLativo  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified: 
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Provided,  That  all  full  appointments  thereafter  mnst  be  made  before  the  1st  day 
of  Febmary  of  the  regular  biennial  legislative  year.  4 

Sec.  3.  In  case  a  regent  of  education  shall  die,  resign,  remove  from  the  State,  or 
for  any  other  reason  vacate  his  office,  or  become  permanently  disqualified  from 
performing  its  dnties,  the  governor  of  the  State  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  suitable 
and  prompt  apx)ointment,  and  such  appointee  shall  be  clothed  with  full  authority 
as  a  regent,  but  his  term  of  service  shall  cease  and  expire  with  the  next  legisla- 
tive session  unless  sooner  confirmed  by  the  senate.  But  the  governor  shall  not 
have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  cause^l  by  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  confirm, 
nor  vacancies  caused  by  his  own  neglect  to  nominate  to  the  senate  in  time  for  con- 
firmation. 

Sec.  4.  Immediately  upon  the  appointment  and  confirmation  of  the  first  five  per- 
sons alx)ve  named  in  section  1  of  this  act  the  governor  shall  summon  them  to 
assemble  forthwith  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  whereupon  each  shall  take  an  oath 
before  a  prox)er  officer  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
State,  and  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  regent  of  education  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

As  soon  as  they  are  thus  properly  qualified  they  shall  organize  by  electing  one 
of  their  number  president  and  by  the  election  of  a  secretary.  Thus  qualified  and 
organized  they  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  rules  as  are  necessary  for  their 
own  government  as  a  board,  and  they  shall  immediately  assume  the  exclusive  con- 
larol  and  management  of  all  the  educational  institutions  which  are  maintained 
either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  and  at  once,  thereupon  the  terms  of  office 
and  all  authority  of  all  boards  or  persons,  of  whatsoever  name,  heretofore  charged 
with  this  duty,  shall  cease  and  expire. 

All  persons  subsequently  appointed  as  regents  shall  each  subscribe  to  a  like  oath 
of  office  before  taking  their  seats,  and  all  oaths  of  office  of  the  regents  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  duly  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  5.  To  facilitate  their  work  the  regents  of  education  shall  have  power  to 
appoint,  of  their  own  members,  such  committees  as  seem  desirable,  but  they  shall 
appoint  a  standing  committee  of  regents  for  each  institution  under  their  control, 
whose  chairman  may  be  charged  by  them  and  under  their  rules  with  certain 
executive  duties  in  connection  with  the  institution  for  which  he  was  appointed 
and  which  may  need  attention  during  the  interim  of  board  meetings.  They  are 
also  emx)Owered  to  employ  a  competent  stenographer  and  bookkeei)er. 

Sec.  6.  The  regents  of  education  shall  hold  two  regular  meetings  each  year- 
one  to  be  known  as  the  annual  meeting  and  one  as  the  semiannual  meeting — at^ 
such  stated  times  as  shall  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  institutions  under 
their  control.  Extra  meetings  may  also  be  held  in  case  of  weighty  emergency  on 
the  call  of  the  president  or  by  joint  request  of  a  majority  of  the  members,  due  and 
reasonable  notice  always  being  given.  Three  regents  shall  constitute  a  qucrum 
for  doing  business,  but  two  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day. 

Sec.  7.  The  failure  of  any  regent  to  attend  two  successive  regular  meetings,  as 
herein  provided,  may  be  construed  by  the  governor  as  a  resignation,  and  he  may 
proceed  to  fill  the  vacancy  unless  such  absences  were  on  account  of  temporary 
disabling  sickness  or  other  equally  valid  reason  accepted  by  the  regents  at  their 
next  meeting. 

Sec.  8.  The  regents  of  education,  qualified  and  organized  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  act,  shall  become,  and  they  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  legal  corporation  or  body  cori>orate  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
to  hold  and  manage  fully,  for  the  purposes  for  which  these  educational  institutions 
were  established,  anv  proi>erty  belonging  to  said  institutions,  collectively  or  sev- 
erally, or  of  which  tney  shall  in  any  manner  become  possessed;  and  all  previous 
boards  and  persons  having  had  custody  of  said  property  or  control  of  said  institu- 
tions shall  at  once  turnover  the  same,  together  with  all  papers,  records,  contracts, 
or  other  archives  belonging  to  said  institutions,  to  the  said  regents  of  education. 

Sec.  9.  The  regents  of  education  avS  a  corporation  shall  have  iK)wer  to  make 
contracts  for  service,  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  the  purchase  of  all 
lands,  materials,  and  supplies  needed,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  contracts 
they  shall  have  x>ower  to  expend  moneys,  to  exact  and  collect  penalties,  and  to 
purchase  or  sell  property  within  the  limitations  of  State  and  national  law:  Pro- 
ludedj  That  all  contracts  for  the  erection  or  repairs  of  buildings  or  for  the  purchase 
of  fuel  or  other  ordinary  supplies  exceeding  in  value  $:?00  shall  be  by  means  of 
publicly  advertised  conijieting  bids  and  by  public  letting:  And  proi^idcd  further. 
That  no  regent  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  such 
contract. 

And  said  regents  of  education,  as  a  board,  may  bring  suit  in  the  proper  court 
having  jurisdiction,  in  the  name  of  the  regents  of  education,  to  enforce  any  con- 
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tract  made  by  them  as  such  board,  and  may  also  bring  suit  in  all  matters  relating 
to  sncb  property,  or  to  the  care,  custody,  control,  management,  or  improvement 
thereof.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  any 
such  suit  upon  the  retiuest  of  said  board.  Any  moneys  collected  upon  any  judg- 
ment obtained  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treas- 
ury for  the  benefit  of  the  educational  institutions  and  credited  to  the  proi)er  fund 
or  funds. 

Any  regent  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  examine  witnesses  whenever 
necessary  in  the  i)erformance  of  the  duties  of  the  board. 

This  act  is  intended  to  confer,  and  does  confer,  upon  the  regents  of  education 
all  powers  usually  exercised  by  such  boards  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper 
legal  management  of  the  educational  institutions'  placed  under  their  control  and 
the  prox)erty  belonging  to  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  The  regents  of  education,  in  their  capacity  as  a  board  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  proper  control  over  those  institutions  of  learning  which  are 
placed  in  their  care,  shall  have  full  power  to  employ  or  dismiss  all  memlwrs  of 
the  faculties  of  instruction  of  said  institutions,  all  assistants,  foremen,  secretaries, 
laborers,  or  other  agents  necessary  to  the  proper  management  of  the  institutions; 
to  determine  their  number,  their  qualifications,  define  their  duties,  fix  the  period 
or  term  of  their  employment,  and  the  rate  and  manner  of  their  compensation: 
Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  employed  or  dismissed  by  reason  of  any  sectarian 
or  x)olitical  opinions  held. 

Sec.  11.  The  regents  of  education  shall  have  full  power  to  authorize  for  the 
institutions  under  their  control  such  departments  and  courses  of  study  as  they 
may  think  best,  to  determine  what  text-books  shall  be  used,  what  requirements 
for  the  admission  and  graduation  of  students  shall  be  maintained,  what  rules 
shall  be  enacted  and  enforced  for  the  government  of  students;  and  said  regents 
shall  have  power  to  make  all  other  rules  and  regulations  for  the  wise  and  success- 
ful current  management  of  the  schools  under  their  control.  And,  further,  they 
are  hereby  emi)owered  to  delegate  provisionally  any  of  the  authority  given  in  this 
section  to  the  presidents,  deans,  principals,  or  faculties  of  instruction  of  said 
schools  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  regents  may  be  projier  or  as  may  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases. 

Sec.  12.  The  regents  of  education  shall  fix  all  rates  of  tuition  and  of  other  fees  to 
be  paid  by  students,  but  such  rates  must  be  the  same  in  all  the  different  institu- 
tions. They  may  receive  free  of  tuition  two  students  appointed  by  each  Stat© 
senator  and  one  by  each  representative  of  the  State  legislature  in  any  one  of  the 
institutions  under  their  control:  Provided ,  That  the  period  for  which  such 
appointment  was  made  shall  expire  with  the  term  of  office  of  the  said  senator  or 
representative:  And  provided ,  That  such  appointees  shall  be  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict or  county  whose  senator  or  representative  makes  the  appointment:  Andjrro- 
vided  further,  That  such  appointees  shall  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  require- 
ments of  the  institution  which  they  desire  to  enter.  No  student,  however,  shall 
receive  any  other  gratuity  whatever. 

Sec.  13.  The  regents  of  education  are  hereby  expressly  forbidden  to  continue  or 
to  create  chairs,  departments,  lal>oratoriefl.  libraries,  or  other  equipment  in  mul- 
tiplication, except  where  the  obvious  needs  of  the  special  work  of  the  schools 
make  such  multiplication  necessary.  In  all  things  the  regents  are  to  administer 
the  schools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  each  one  of  them  to  do  in  the  best  man- 
ner its  own  specific  work,  but  all  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy  and  so  as 
to  unify  and  harmonize  the  entire  work  of  all  the  schools  under  their  control. 

Sec.  14.  The  regents  of  e<lnoation  are  authorized  to  confer  all  scholastic  honors 
and  degrees  usually  granted  by  such  boards;  but  all  degrees,  diplomas,  and  cer- 
tificates of  graduation  shall  be  issued  and  conferred  in  their  name  and  by  their  ' 
express  authority.  In  conferring  degrees  the  regents  shall  conform  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  the  best  and  most  reput^ible  current  practice  in  such  matters.  Students 
shall  be  graduated  from  any  one  of  these  institutions  by  the  regents  of  education 
ui)on  recommendation  of  the  appropriate  faculty  of  Ihat  institution.  A  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  from  a  full  course  in  any  one  of  the  normal  schools  or  from 
the  Stat©  University,  provided  the  graduate  of  the  university  has  taken  a  course 
in  pedagogy  as  given  in  that  institution,  shall  be  a  Hcense  valid  for  five  years  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

Shc.  15.  The  United  States  agricultural  experiment  station  for  South  Dakota, 
being  by  national  law  a  dei)artment  of  and  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultual 
college,  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  regents  of  clucation,  just  as 
other  departments  and  institutions  are  under  their  control. 

Sec.  16.  Th©  regents  of  education  are  authorized  to  encourage  and  provide  for 
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fanners'  instittites  to  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  agricnltnral  college  faculty, 
or  by  anyone  else  designated  by  said  regents,  and  the  said  regents  are  likewise 
authorized  to  encourage  and  as  far  as  possible  provide  for  any  other  form  of  uni- 
versity extension  work  which  is  feasible  and  of  value  to  the  people. 

Sec.  17.  All  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  the  election, 
except  in  case  of  vacancies,  shall  be  held  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  18,  The  regents  of  education  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services, 
but  each  shall  be  paid  $5  per  day  for  every  day's  service  to  cover  his  actual 
expenses,  and  this  per  diem  shall  be  paid  upon  their  itemized  and  properly  certi- 
fied vouchers  from  the  State  treasury  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  state: 
Provided,  That  any  regent  serving  from  the  Black  Hills  region  shall  receive  $25 
extra  for  attendance  upon  any  meeting  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  but  not  exceed- 
ing SoO  for  any  one  fiscal  year:  And  proinded.  That  the  entire  sum  paid  for  any 
one  year  to  said  regents  of  education  shall  not  exceed  $1 ,000. 

Sfx'.  19.  In  the  general  appropriation  for  State  purposes  the  sum  of  $3,600,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  shall  be  provided  each  year  for  the  per  diem  of 
the  regents  of  education,  for  the  salary  of  their  secretary  and  stenographer,  and 
for  such  blanks,  books,  stationery,  and  postage  as  may  be  needed. 

Sec.  20.  The  St-^te  treasurer  shall  ba  the  treasurer  of  the  reg  nts  of  education, 
and  he  s^liall  i>erforni  all  the  duties  of  such  office,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
thoy  may  adopt  not  inconsistent  with  his  other  official  du  i.^,  and  he  and  his 
sureties  shall  be  liable  on  his  official  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  such  duties. 
Said  treasurer  shall  have  authority  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys  arising 
from  any  source  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  educational  institutions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  said  regents,  and  he  shall  keep  such  separate  accounts  of  the  several 
funds  as  they  shall  prescribe.  All  moneys  received  from  rents  of  dormitories, 
tuition,  or  other  fees  authorized  by  the  regents  of  education,  or  from  articles, 
products,  or  materials  sold  by  their  authority,  shall  be  collected  by  some  person 
designated  by  said  regents  for  each  institution  to  make  such  collections,  under 
proper  bonds,  and  said  person  shall  transmit  to  the  State  treasurer  at  the  close  of 
each  calendar  month  all  moneys  thus  received  by  him  during  that  month;  and 
no  other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  collect  or  hold  any  money  belonging  to  said 
institutions.  Moneys  received  from  the  National  Government  under  any  of  the 
various  grants  shall' be  payable  to  the  State  treasurer  as  treasurer  of  the  regents 
of  education,  and  shall  be  receipted  for  by  him.  All  moneys  received  as  interest 
on  the  National  land-grant  funds  or  from  leases  of  the  land  granted  to  these  insti- 
tutions under  the  control  of  the  regents  of  education  shall  be  paid  to  the  State 
treasurer,  and  shall  be  credited  by  him  to  the  proper  educational  institutions.  At 
once  on  receiving  moneys  from  any  source  the  State  treasurer  shall  notify  the  sec- 
retary of  the  regents  of  education  of  the  amount,  the  source  from  which  received, 
and  the  fund  to  which  credited. 

Sec.  21.  There  U  annually  and  perpetually  appropriated  to  the  regents  of  edu- 
cation for  the  exclusive  and  legal  use  of  the  educational  institutions  under  their 
control  all  moneys  received  from  their  endowment  land  grant  as  interest  or  rent, 
all  local  collections  from  fees  of  any  kind  or  from  rents  or  saks  autliori3ed,  all 
United  States  money  grants  of  any  kind,  all  moneys  derived  from  any  source  to 
be  used  by  the  regents  of  education  for  the  proper  and  legal  maintenance  of  the 
institutions  under  their  cmtrol. 

Sec.  22.  No  expenditures  sh^ll  be  made  except  by  express  authority  of  the 
regents  of  education  first  obtained,  and  no  indebtedness  shall  ever  be  permitted 
or  incurred  except  against  funds  already  available  for  such  purpose,  and  no 
exi)enditure  from  any  fund  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  bo  made  except  for 
the  legal  purpose  for  which  said  fund  exists  and  for  the  institution  to  which  it 
l:)elong8.  The  method  in  detail  of  making  expenditures,  purchases,  etc.,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  specified  by  section  10  of  this  act,  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  regents  of  education. 

Sec.  23.  Whenever  a  properly  audited  and  authenticated  vouchor  of  the  regents 
of  education  is  presente<l  to  the  auditor  of  State,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  transmit 
promptly  to  the  office  of  swretary  of  the  regents  of  education  his  warrant  for  a 
ttorresponding  sum  on  the  State  treasurer,  unless  said  voucher  shall  overdraw  the 
fund  from  which  it  is  made  payable. 

Sec.  24.  The  regents  of  education  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  December 
previous  to  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislature,  prepare  and  present  to  the 
governor  of  the  State,  for  his  use  and  for  the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  full  detailed 
report  of  all  their  doings  for  the  preceding  two  years,  with  a  statement  of  the 
work  and  the  condition  financially  and  educationally  of  all  the  institutions  under 
their  control,  with  such  recommendations  as  thejr  may  desire  to  make,  and  with 
detailed  estimates  for  legislative  aid.  if  in  their  judgment  any  is  needed.    They 
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shall  also,  by  themselves  or  their  authorized  representative,  attend  npon  the  ses- 
sion of  the  leg^latnre  whenever  required  so  to  do  by  a  committee  of  either  honse^ 
They  shall  also  prei)are,  or  cause  to  be  prei)ared  and  transmitted  at  proper  times,, 
all  reports  required  of  them  by  the  United  States  laws.     (March  5, 1897.) 


TENNESSEE. 

[Tho  following  matter  ia  taken  from  the  Annotated  Code  of  Tenneseoe,  by  R.  T.  Shannon^ 
Nashville,  Tenu.,  1806.]  ^ 

Sec.  352.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  *  *  *  approved  July  2^. 
1862,  and  subsequent  acts,  ♦  *  *  and  especially  all  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  fifth  section  thereof,  and  numbered  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
are  accepted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  upon  the  conditions  prescribed.  (Laws  of" 
1865  and  1867-68.) 

[The  act  of  Febrnary  1, 1868,  provides  for  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  received  bv  the  State  and- 
for  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  6  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  State.] 

Sec.  353.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  agricultural  scrip  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  devoted  to  agricultural  and. 
the  mechanic  arts  are  appropriated  to  the  University  of  Tennessee,  upon  the  restric- 
tions and  conditions  mentioned  in  this  article.     (Laws  of  1868-69  and  1879.) 

Sec.  354.  The  State  of  Tennessee  assents  to  the  conditions  of  an  act  of  the- 
United  States  Congress  approved  March  3  [2],  1887,  *  *  »  and  authorizes 
the  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  accept  any  grants  of  money  author- 
ized by  that  act  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  to  give  his  ofiBcial  receipt  for  the> 
same.     (Laws  of  1887.) 

Sec.  355.  Said  grants  of  money  to  Tennessee  shall,  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
fund,  be  committed  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  now  in  charge- 
of  the  State  e^roeriment  station,  there  to  be  applied  as  the  said  act  of  CongresSr 
directs,  and  all  results  and  expenditures  shall  be  reported  in  accordance  with  the^ 
provisions  of  the  act  making  the  grants  which  are  hereby  accepted.  (Laws  of 
1887.) 

Sec.  856.  The  State  of  Tennessee  assents  to  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  the  United 
States  Congress  approved  August  30, 1890,  *  *  ♦  and  empowers  the  treasurer 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  accept  the  whole  of  said  grants  of  money  author- 
ized by  the  said  act  to  be  i)aid  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  to  give  his  official 
receipt  for  the  same.     (Laws  of  1891. ) 

Skc.  357.  Said  grants  of  money  to  Tennessee  shall,  as  a  part  of  the  endowment 
and  support  of  the  college  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
established  by  contract  of  this  State  with  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Ten^ 
nessee,  be  committed  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  university,  Jn  accordance  with, 
the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  grants,  to  be  applied  by 
them  as  the  said  act  of  CJongress  directs;  and  all  results  and  expenditures  shall  be 
reported  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  making  the  grants,  all  of 
which  are  hereby  assented  to  and  accepted  for  this-State.     (Laws  of  1891.) 

Sec.  358.  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  trustees  of  said  university  to  establish  an 
agricultural  college  so  as  to  strictly  conform  to  the  Congressional  enactment- 
making  the  appropriation;  and  the  fund  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  used  only 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Congressional  enactment  making  the  appropriation, 
to  tho  State.     (Laws  of  1868-69. ) 

Sec.  359.  As  soon  as  the  trustees  of  said  university  shall  have  completed  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  275  students,  and  shall  have  furnished  the  same- 
with  appropriate  school  furniture,  and  shall  have  provided  suitable  lands  not  less  in. 
extent  than  200  acres,  so  that  the  whole  property  shall  be  worth,  at  a  fair  estimate^ 
of  values,  not  less  than  $125,000,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  of  the  Stat^  to 
issue  to  the  trustees  of  said  university  the  bonds  of  the  State  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  agricultural  scrip  have  been  invested.     (Laws  of  1868-69.) 

Sec.  360.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  register  the  number  and  denominations  of 
the  bonds  issued  to  the  trustees  of  said  university,  and  shall  also  catise  the  char- 
acter of  the  issue  to  be  indelibly  printed  npon  the  bonds,  and  shall  retain  a  file  of 
said  numbers  and  denominations  in  his  office.     (Laws  of  1868-69.) 

Sec.  861.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 
shall  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  receive  free  tuition  in  said  university,  the  said 
students  to  be  appointed  by  the  several  senators  and  representatives  in  tne  general 
assembly  of  the  State,  each  senator  being  entitled  to  appoint  two  and  each  repre- 
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sentative  three  students,  according  to  the  population  of  the  counties  represented 
by  them.     (Laws  of  1873  and  1879.) 

Sec.  302.  In  order  to  secure  more  regularity  in  the  appointment  of  State  cadets 
in  the  University  of  Tennessee  by  senators  and  representatives,  as  provided  by 
law,  and  to  secure  greater  usefulness  of  their  appointments  to  the  State  at  large, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent,  in  the  month  of  May  in  each  year, 
to  issue  notice  to  the  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  tliroughout  the 
Stat  J,  requiring  them  to  hold  public  examinations  of  candidates  for  appointment 
in  their  respective  counties  or  cities,  and  giving  full  and  uniform  directions  with 
reference  to  the  subject  and  method  of  such  examinations.     (Laws  of  1879.) 

Sec.  363.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  on  the 
receipt  of  such  directions,  to  give  due  public  notice  thereof  for  not  Iofs  than  ten  days, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  each  shall  proceed  to  hold  such  examination  or  exami- 
nations as  may  bo  necessarj^  in  his  county  or  city,  engaging,  if  necessary,  the  assist- 
ance of  suitable  persons,  but  without  cost  to  the  State;  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
such  examination,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter,  he  shall  transmit  a  list  of  the 
qualified  candidates  in  their  order  of  merit,  as  determined  by  the  examinations, 
to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  ke?p  a  roll  of  the 
names  by  counties  and  cities  in  his  office.     (Laws  of  1879.) 

Sec.  364.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  .superintendent  on  the  receipt  of  such 
list  from  any  county  or  city  superintendent  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  sen- 
ators or  representatives  thereof,  with  the  number  of  vacancies  in  such  apix>int- 
ments  actually  existing  for  the  said  county  or  city,  which  shall  be  ascertained 
from  the  roll  of  the  university,  and  the  said  senators  and  representatives  may  then 
pr(K'eed  to  make  their  ai)pointments  from  the  said  lists,  notifying  the  same  to  the 
State  superintendent,  who  shall  keep  a  roll  thereof  in  his  office  and  communicate 
the  same  to  the  president  of  the  university.     (Laws  of  1879.) 

Sec.  365.  If  in  any  county  or  city  the  list  of  qualified  candidates  should  not  bo 
sufficient  for  the  appointment  as  now  authorized  bylaw,  any  senator  or  represent- 
ative may  make  his  appointment  from  any  other  county  or  city  in  which  there 
may  be  a  surplus  of  qualified  candidates  after  the  senator  and  representative  or 
senators  and  representatives  thereof  shall  have  completed  their  appointments. 
(Laws  of  1S79. ) 

•  Sec.  36(J.  If  by  the  10th  day  of  August  there  shall  still  remain  vacancies  unfilled 
by  senators  or  representatives,  the  president  of  the  university  shall  be  authorized 
to  fill  the  same  from  the  list  of  qmilified  candidates  uj)  to  the  number  authorized 
by  law:  Provided^  That  such  appointments  by  the  president  shall  be  for  one  year 
only,  and  in  making  the  same  preference  shall  be  given  to  counties  and  cities 
whose  quota  has  not  been  filled  and  to  those  i)orsons  therein  who  st(H:;d  highest  in 
the  order  of  merit.     (Laws  of  1879.) 

Sec.  367.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  any  of  the  afore&aid  ajjpoint- 
ments  in  any  county  or  city  in  which  the  list  of  qualified  candidates  has  been 
exhausted  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  county  or  city  sui)erintendent,  on  the  written 
request  of  any  senator  or  representative  of  such  county  or  city,  to  hold  such  exam- 
ination as  is  herein  x>rovided  for  such  applicant  or  applicants  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  said  senator  or  representative  and  to  procetul  therewith  in  the  form 
and  manner  herein  provided;  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
abridge  the  right  of  api)ointment  by  senators  or  representatives  as  authorised  by 
law.     (Laws  of  1879.) 

Sec.  308.  The  profits  arising  from  crops  on  the  agricultural  farm  shall  bo  annu- 
ally applied  by  the  board  of  trustees  toward  paying  the  iKK'essary  expenses  of  stu- 
dents who  arein  indig(nit  circumstances;  and  the  trustees  are  required  to  carry 
on  a  farm  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  prescril>e,  and  to  require  all  stu- 
dents who  are  physically  able  to  labor  on  said  farm,  but  not  exco(Mling  two  hours 
each  day,  except  in  the  way  of  punishment,  should  the  trustees  or  faculty  adoi)t 
such  system  of  correction  of  the  pupils.     (Laws  of  1868-69.) 

Se(.'.  369.  The  governor  of  the  State,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  said  university.     (Laws  of  1S68-69.) 

Sec.  370.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  university  shall  deposit  witli  the  secre- 
tary of  state  their  bond,  made  payable  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  security, 
approved  by  the  g(>V(?morof  the  State  and  the  comptroller  of  the  State,  in  double 
the  amount  of  the  issue  of  said  bonds  to  the  trustees  of  said  university,  said  bond 
to  contain  all  the  details  of  the  Congressional  enactment  making  the  a])propriation, 
and  the  legislative  enactments  accepting  the  same,  and  to  bind  said  trustees  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  all  and  singly.     (Laws  of  1868-69.) 

Sec.  371.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  receiving  its  foundation  and 
endowments  by  the  munificence  of  the  United  States  Government  and  that  of  the 
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State  of  Tennessee,  shall  always  foster,  encourage,  and  inculcate  loyalty  to  both 
the  State  and  National  governments,  as  well  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
institution  as  in  the  discipline  of  the  pupils;  and  the  university  shall  not  be  con- 
trolled in  the  interest  of  any  particular  sect  or  religious  denomination  whatever. 
(Laws  of  1868-69.) 

Sec.  372.  The  trustees  of  this  institution  shall  make  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
governor  ten  days  before  the  general  assembly  convenes,  giving  the  number  of 
students,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  workings  of  the  institution 
and  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  transmitted  by  him,  along  with 
his  regular  message,  thereto;  and  they  shall  at  the  same  time  make  secure  the 
bond  required  by  section  370  hereof.     (Laws  of  1868-69  and  1873.) 

Sec.  372a.  No  citizen  of  this  State,  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  privileges  of  the  university  by  reason  of  his  race  or  color,  but  the  accommo- 
dation and  instruction  of  i)ersons  of  color  shall  be  separate  from  the  white. 
(Laws  of  1868-69.) 

Sec.  373.  The  legislature  reserves  the  right  to  control  and  manage  said  fund  by 
whatever  legislation  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  protection  and  safety:  Pro- 
vided, No  such  legislation  shall  extend  to  the  removal  of  said  fund  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  so  long  as  it  shall  comply  with  and  observe  the  requirements 
of  the  act  of  Congress  donating  said  fund.     (L^ws  of  1868-69  and  1879.) 


TEXAS. 


[The  following  matter  Is  taken  from  *'  Revised  civil  statutes  of  the  State  of  Texas,  adopted  at 
the  regular  s^ion  of  the  twenty-fourth  legislature,  iHVJo/'    Austin,  Tex.,  1*5.] 

Art.  3860.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  established  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  April  17, 1871,  located  in  the  county  of  Brazos,  and 
by  the  constitution  made  and  constituted  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Texas,  for 
instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  natural  science  connected 
therewith,  shall  be  managed  and  controlled  as  herein  provided. 

Art.  3861.  The  leading  object  of  this  college  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life. 

Art.  3862  [as  amended  by  act  of  March  9, 1899].  The  government  of  the  Agri- 
cnltural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  eight  direct- 
ors (one  of  whom  shall  be  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  insurance,  statistics, 
and  history,  as  provided  in  article  2921,  revised  civil  statutes,  and  whose  tenure  of 
office  shall  be  governed  by  the  act  under  which  he  is  appointed) ,  who  shall  reside 
in  different  pHortioim  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  members  of  the  present  board 
shall  continue  to  exercise  their  duties  until  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms. 

Art.  3863  [as  amended  by  act  of  March  9, 1899].  The  board  of  directors  shall 
be  divided  into  classes,  numbered  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  as  determined  by 
the  governor;  shall  hold  their  office  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  years,  respectively, 
from  the  date  of  their  appointment  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified.  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  to 
supply  the  vacancies  made  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  article,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  eight  years, 
respectively. 

Art.  3864.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  said  board  by  the  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise  of  any  one  of  the  directors  so  appointed,  the  governor  shall  fill  the 
same  by  appointment,  which  shall  continue  until  the  term  for  which  he  was 
appointed  shall  expire. 

Art.  3865.  The  governor  shall  be  authorized  to  call  said  board  together  after 
their  appointment,  and  said  lK)ard  shall  at  their  first  meeting  elect  from  their 
nunaber  a  president  of  the  board,  who  shall  thereafter  be  authorized  to  call  said 
board  tojjether  for  the  transaction  of  business  whenever  he  deems  it  expedient, 
and  a  majority  of  said  Ixmrd  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

Art.  3866  [as  amended  by  act  of  March  9,  18991.  Said  directors  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  receive  their  actual  expenses  incurred  in  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  board  or  in  the  transaction  of  any  business  of  the  college 
imposed  by  said  board. 
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Art.  8867.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  forward  a  certificate  to  each  director 
within  ten  days  after  his  appointment,  notifying  him  of  the  fact  of  such  api)oint- 
ment,  and  should  any  director  so  appointed  and  notified  fail  for  ten  days  to  give 
notice  to  the  governor  of  his  acceptance,  his  api)ointment  shall  be  deemed  void 
and  his  place  filled  as  in  case  of  vacancy. 

Art.  8868.  There  shall  be  maintained  and  instructed  at  said  college  annually, 
free  of  charge  to  them,  three  students  from  each  senatorial  district  in  this  State, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  senator  of  such  district,  and  the  other  two 
by  the  representatives  thereof.  One-half  of  said  students  so  appointed  shall  be 
comiHjlled  to  take  an  agricultural  and  the  other  half  a  mechanical  course  of  study, 
to  be  assigned  thereto  by  the  president  of  said  college,  and  in  order  to  pay  their 
expenses  the  comptroller,  on  proper  vouchers  being  filed  in  hie  office  by  the  direct- 
ors, is  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  against  any  appro- 
priation made  for  that  purpose. 

Art,  3869.  The  board  of  directors  shall,  when  necessary,  appoint  the  president 
and  professors  of  the  college,  and  such  other  officers  as  from  time  to  time  they 
may  think  proper  to  keep  the  college  in  successful  operation,  and  may,  from  time 
to  time,  abolish  any  office  that  is  in  their  judgment  unnecessary. 

Art.  8870.  Said  board  shall  also  from  time  to  time  make  such  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  college  as  they  may  deem  meet  and 
proi)er  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  regulate  the  course  of  study,  the  rates  of  tuition, 
the  manner  of  per  forming  labor,  and  the  kind  of  labor  to  l)e  performe<l  by  the 
students  of  said  college,  and  shall  also  prescribe  the  course  of  discipline  necessary 
to  enforce  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  professors,  officers,  and 
students. 

Art.  8871.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  have  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  imople  of  the  State  and  officers  and  students  of  the  said  college  such  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  they  are  authorized  by  the  preceding  article  to  prescribe. 

Art.  3872.  The  money  Arising  from  the  sale  of  the  180,000  acres  of  land  donated 
to  this  State  by  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  jiassed 
on  July  2,  1862,  and  an  amended  act  of  Congress  of  July  23, 1866,  shall  constitute 
a  perpetual  fund,  under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  above- 
recited  acts,  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,  and  the  investment  of  the  same,  hereto- 
fore made  in  the  bonds  of  the  State,  shall  continue  until  the  legislature  shall  by 
law  direct  it  to  be  invested  otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  said  college 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  on  which  it  was  received. 

Art.  3873.  The  interest  heretofore  collected  by  the  State  board  of  education  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  21, 1876,  due  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  1876,  on  the  bonds  belonging  to  said  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  invested  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds,  shall  also  constitute  a  part  of  the 
perpetual  fund  of  said  college  until  the  legislature  shall  otherwise  provide. 

Art.  3874.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  collect  the  semi- 
annual interest  on  the  bonds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  as  the  same 
becomes  due,  and  place  the  same  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  to  the  credit  of  said 
college  fund. 

Art.  3875.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  which  were  purchased  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  said  land  scrip,  and  also  the  interest  on  the  bonds  in  which  the  accrued 
interest  of  the  said  bonds  was  invested,  as  heretofore  set  out  in  this  chapter,  is  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  use  of  said  college,  and  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
by  the  board  of  directors  on  vouchers  audited  by  said  board  or  approved  by  the 
governor  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Art.  3876.  On  such  vouchers  being  filed  with  the  comptroller,  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  for  the  same  from  time  to  time 
as  the  same  may  be  needed  to  pay  the  directors,  professors,  and  officers  of  the 
college. 

Art.  3877.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for  the  benefit  of  colored 
youths,  located  in  Waller  County,  as  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  August  14,  1876,  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  board 
or  directors  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  located  in  Brazos  County, 
and  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  April  17, 1871. 

Art.  3878.  The  said  board  of  directors  shall  in  all  respects  have  the  same  low- 
ers and  perform  the  same  duties  in  reference  to  the  college  named  in  the  preced- 
ing article  as  they  are  clothed  with  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college  located  in  Brazos  County. 

Art.  3885.  The  normal  school  for  colored  teachers  at  Prairie  View  shall  be  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college.     (1879.) 

Art.  3886  [as  amended  by  act  of  June  6,  1899] .  Said  board  of  directors  shall 
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admit  one  strident  from  each  senatorial  district,  who  shall  be  apx)ointed  by  the 
senator  representing  said  district,  and  one  student  from  each  representative  dis- 
trict, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  member  of  the  legislature  representing  said 
district:  Provided^  That  where  there  are  more  than  one  representative  in  a  dis- 
trict each  representative  of  such  district  shall  appoint  one  student,  said  students 
to  be  taken  from  the  colored  population  of  this  State,  which  said  students  shall 
not  be  less  than  IC  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  admission:  Provided,  The  said 
school  shall  hereafter  bo  called  and  known  as  **  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College. ' ' 

Art.  3887  [as  amended  by  act  of  June  6,  18991 .  Said  board  shall  appoint  a  prin- 
cmal  teacher  and  such  assistant  teacher  or  teachers  of  said  school  and  such  other 
officers  of  said  school  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  make  such  rules,  by-laws, 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  school  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper,  and  shall  regulate  the  course  of  study  and  the  manner  of  performing 
labor  to  be  performed  by  the  students,  and  shall  provide  for  the  board  and  lodg- 
ing and  instruction  to  the  students  without  pecuniary  charge  to  them  other  than 
that  each  student  shall  be  required  to  x>ay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  said  board, 
lodging,  and  instruction  quarterly  in  advance,  and  said  board  of  directors  shall 
regiilate  the  course  of  discipline  necessary  to  enforce  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  all  officers,  teachers,  students,  and  employees  of  said  school,  and  shall 
have  the  same  printed  and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State  and 
the  officers,  teachers,  students,  and  employees  of  said  school. 

Art.  3888.  The  board  of  directors  may  provide  for  receiving  such  a  number  of 
students  of  both  sexes  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  board  the  school  can  best  accom- 
modate, and  shall  require  all  students  admitted  to  said  school  to  sign  a  written 
obligation  (in  a  proper  b^ok  kept  for  that  purpose)  binding  said  student  to  teach 
in  the  public  free  schools  for  tne  colored  population  of  their  resi)ective  districts 
at  least  one  year  next  after  their  discharge  from  the  normal  school  and  as  much 
longer  than  one  year  as  the  time  of  their  connection  with  said  normal  school  shall 
exceed  one  year,  for  which  teaching  said  discharged  student  shall  receive  the  same 
rate  of  compensation  allowed  other  teachers  of  such  schools  with  like  qualifications. 

Art.  8889.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  of  public  accounts  annually 
to  set  apart  out  of  the  interest  accruing  from  the  university  fund,  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  public  free  schools,  the  sum  of  $6,000  for  the  support  of  said 
normal  school  and  place  said  fund  to  the  credit  of  said  normal  school,  and  the 
same  may  be  drawn  by  the  board  of  directors  on  vouchers  audited  by  the  board 
or  approved  by  the  governor  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  and  on  filing  such 
vouchers  the  comptroller  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasury  for  the  same 
from  time  to  time  as  the  same  may  be  needed. 

Art.  3890.  The  board  shall  make  rules  by  which  students  can  obtain  certificates 
of  qualification  as  teachers  that  will  entitle  them  to  teach  without  other  or  further 
examination. 

Laws,  1889,  chapter  58:  Section  1.  The  State  of  Texas  does  hereby  assent  to  the 
purposes  of  said  grant  [experiment  station  act  of  March  2, 1887]  and  designates  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  as  such  station.     (April  3, 1889.) 

Laws,  1891,  chapter  40:  Section  1.  All  moneys  apportioned  to  the  State  of 
Tesas  under  an  act  of  [August  80, 18901  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  *  *  *  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  and  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  School  on  the  following  basis,  to  wit: 
Three-fourths  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  one-fourth  to  the 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  School. 

Sec.  2.  L.  S.  Ross,  president  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  or  his 
Bucoessors  in  office  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys  due 
and  to  become  due  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  the  Prairie 
View  State  Normal  School,  under  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

Laws,  1899,  chapter  10:  Section  1.  The  president  and  board  of  directors  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  employ  an  expert  entomologist,  one  or  more,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  devise,  if  possible,  means  of  destroying  the  Mexican  boll 
weevil,  boll  worm,  caterpillar,  sharpshooter,  chinch  bug,  .peach  bug,  fly  and 
worm,  and  other  insect  pests,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  professor  of  entomology 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  $5,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  State 
treasury  liot  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  act  into  effect. 
(February  25, 1899.)  ,  ^.  ^.    .       , 

Laws,  1901,  chapter  30:  The  Sum  of  $2,500  for  the  first  year  and  $1,800  for  the 
eecondyear  is  set  apart  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  revenue  for 
the  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  a  four-year  college  course  of  classical  and 
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scitmtific  studies  at  the  Prarie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  to  which 
graduates  of  the  normal  course  shall  be  admitted  without  examination,  and  to 
which  others  may  be  admitted  af t^r  having  i)a88ed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  brandies  comprised  in  the  normal  course:  Providnl,  That  no  State  student 
sliall  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  said  course:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  diploma  conferred  on  the  completion  of  the  said  course  shall  entitle  the  holder, 
without  other  or  further  examination,  to  tea<!h  in  any  of  the  colored  public  free 
schools  of  the  State.     ( March  28,  1901 . ) 

Laws,  1903,  chapter  54:  Sfxtion  1.  The  board  of  dire<*lors  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  is  hereby  directed  and  rec^uired  to  establish  at 
and  in  connection  ^\ith  the  said  college  a  school  or  department  for  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  prtictical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,  whose 
main  purpjose  shall  be  to  train  students  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  all  its  branch(»s  from  the  raw  cotton  to  the  finished  fabric. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  board  of  directors  is  hereby  invested  with  full  power  and  author- 
ity to  erect  the  buildings,  purchase  the  necess:iry  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
generally  to  do  and  perform  all  acts  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  said  school 
or  department. 

Sec.  3.  The  sum  of  §")0,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  such  school  or  department.     (In  effect  August  1,  1003.) 


UTAH. 


Constitution  (1J^95),  article  10:  Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall 
be  open  to  all  children  of  the  State  and  l)e  free  from  sectarian  control. 

Si:c.  2.  The  public  schotd  system  shall  include  kindergarten  schools;  common 
schools,  consisting  of  primary  and  grammar  grades;  high  schools;  an  agricultural 
college;  a  university,  and  such  other  schools  as  the  legislature  may  establish. 
♦  «««**  ♦ 

Sec.  i.  The  location  and  esliiblishment  by  existing  law  of  the  University  of  Utah 
and  the  agricultural  college  are  hereby  confirmed,  and  all  the  rights,  immunities, 
franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore  granted  or  conferred  are  hereby  perpetu- 
ated unto  said  university  and  agricultural  college,  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  reserved  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  21,  1805,  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Utah  and  of  ^  the 
lands  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  16,  1894,  shall  constitute  per- 
manent funds,  to  be  safely  invested  and  held  by  the  State;  and  the  income  thereof 
shall  hd  used  exclusively  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  different  institii- 
tions  and  colleges,  r;^spectively,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  condi- 
tions of  said  acts  of  Congress. 

[Tho  following  iuatt/>r  is  tftken  from  Tho  Ecvisi'd  StatutoB  of  the  Stato  of  Utali,  in  fore© 
January  1,  Lsi'H.    Lincoln,  Neor.,  1hj>7.] 

Sec.  2004.  Meml)er8  of  the  governing  ))oard  of  each  Stato  institution  shall  be 
apj)ointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  excei)t  as  in 
this  title  otherwise  i)rovidcd. 

Sec.  20G.J.  A  vacancy  in  a  governing  lx)ard  may  occur  by  the  expiration  of  a 
term,  by  death,  by  lawful  l-omoval  tviym.  office,  by  the  ix'rmanent  departure  of  a 
member  thereof  from  tlie  State,  by  his  incapacity  to  act,  or  by  his  resignation. 
Such  vacancy,  other  than  by  the  expiration  of  a  t^'rm,  shall  be  filled  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  if 
in  session.  If  the  senatf*  is  not  in  scssi<m  the  appointment  shall  be  made  and 
shall  continue  until  the  next  re^cular  sessicm  of  the  senate.  Each  meml)er  of  the 
board  shall  hold  until  his  successor  shiill  ]>e  ap])ointed  and  shall  have  (pialified. 

Sec.  2006.  No  member  of  tl  e  governing  board  of  a  State  instituti(m  nor  official 
or  enii)loyee  of  such  •institution  shall  b,i  i)'>^cuniarily  interested,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  contnict,  business,  or  transaction  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
institution. 

S7:c.  2007.  All  general  suppliv^i  for  every  Stato  institution  shall  be  contracterl  for 
by  the  year,  except  in  cases  where  contra  -ts  for  c^rtaiTi  sui)plies  can  not  bo  advan- 
tageously made.  Notice  shall  be  given  and  contracts  let  in  the  manner  i^rovided 
in  the  two  succeeding  sections. 

Sec  2008.  Whenever  the  needs  of  a  State  institution  d'^m:ind  a  building  to  be 
repaired  or  erected  or  any  work  amounting  to  more  than  $200  to  b  3  done,  the  gov- 
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eming  board  of  such  institntion  shall  advertise  for  at  least  ten  days  in  some  news- 
paper pnblished  in  this  State,  and  having  a  general  cdrcnlation  herein,  for  sealed 
proposals  for  repairing  or  erecting  snch  building  or  performing  such  work  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  8i)ecifications  to  be  had  at  the  oflSce  of  the  board. 

Sec.  2070.  The  proper  pro  rata  of  the  biennial  appropriation  of  a  State  institu- 
tion may  be  drawn  quarterly  in  advance  from  the  State  treasurer  on  a  warrant  of 
the  State  auditor.  Warrants  must  be  drawn  by  the  State  auditor  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  governing  board  of  the  institution.  *  *  *  To  obtain  such  war- 
rants the  treasurer  of  the  board  *  *  *  must  present  to  the  State  auditor  writ- 
ten authorization  from  the  board. 

Sec.  2071.  The  governing  board  of  each  State  institution  shall  make  biennially 
to  the  governor,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  preceding  each  regular  session  of  the 
legislature,  a  detailed  report  showing  a  statement  of  its  important  official  acts, 
tho  growth  and  condition  of  the  institution,  the  rei>ort  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  thereof,  a  list  of  officials  and  their  salaries,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cash 
value  of  the  real  and  i)ersonal  prox>erty  of  the  institution  or  of  the  State  in  con- 
nection therewith,  to^jether  with  an  inventory  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2072.  At  such  time,  also,  each  governing  board  shall  furnish  to  the  governor 
and  to  the  State  auditor  detailed  accounts  of  its  receipts  and  exi)enditures  during 
the  preceding  two  years  ending  December  31,  as  well  as  an  itemized  estimate  of 
the  income  and  requirements  of  the  institution  for  the  coming  biennial  period. 
Such  accounts  and  estimates  must  be  countersigned  by  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  institution  and  by  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  tho  same,  if  there  is  one.  If 
such  officer ^r  secretary  shall  fail  to  so  countersign,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$100. 

Sec.  2073.  The  Agpncultural  College  of  Utah  shall  continue  as  now  established 
[by  act  of  March  8, 1888]  and  located  at  Logan,  in  the  county  of  Cache. 

Sec.  2074.  The  leading  object  of  the  college  shall  be  to  teach  branches  of  learn- 
ing related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  and  such  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies  as  may  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.     (March  8,  1888.) 

Sec.  2075.  The  government  and  control  of  the  college  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
seven  trustees.  Four  members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  two  years 
and  three  members  for  four  years,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  governor  at  the 
time  of  their  apx)ointments,  such  appointments  to  be  made  at  the  expiration  of 
the  respective  termsjof  the  present  members;  thereafter  apjwintments  shall  be  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 

Sec.  2076.  The  board  shall  take  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the  institution, 
and  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  matters  concerning  it.  The  board  shall  have  power 
to  enact  by-laws  and  regulations  for  all  concerns  of  the  institution  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  State;  and  likewise  to  appoint  a  president  of  the  faculty, 
professors,  and  such  other  officers  and  employees  as,  in  its  judgment,  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  prescribe  their  duties,  and  to  determine  their  salaries. 

Skc^  2077.  The  board  shall  have  kept  an  accurate  record  of  its  proceedings,  which 
shall  embrace  copies  of  all  contracts  entered  into,  and  a  minute  and  accurate 
record  of  all  expenditures,  showing  the  amount  paid,  to  whom  paid,  and  for  what 
service  rendered,  and  materials  purchased,  and  whether  paid  on  account  or  in 
performance  of  contract;  and  for  all  payments  made  vouchers  shall  be  taken. 

Sec.  2078.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  col- 
lege, of  the  farm  pertaining  thereto,  and  of  such  property  as  may  be  vested  in  the 
college  by  law,  of  all  appropriations  made  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the 
same,  and  also  of  lands  or  personalty  that  may  hereafter  be  donated  by  the  State, 
or  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  or  corporation,  in  trust  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits. 

Sec.  2079.  The  board  shall  elect  one  of  its  number  president,  and  shall  appoint 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 

Sec.  2080.  The  trustees  and  the  treasurer  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  constitu- 
tional oath  of  office  and  by  giving  bonds,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  State  of 
Utah  in  the  penal  sum  of  81,000  each,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Such  bonds  must  be  approved  by  and 
delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  2081.  Each  trustee  shall  receive  as  his  compensation  §4  per  diem  for  each 
meeting  of  the  board  at  which  he  shall  be  present,  payable  out  of  any  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  for 
traveling  exx)en8es  mileage  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile,  for  one  way  only,  for 
the  distance  necessarily  traveled  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

Sec.  2082.  After  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  present  trustees  there  shall 
be  allowed  to  members  of  the  board  no  compensation  for  their  time  or  services, 
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bnt  their  actnal  and  necessary  expenses  incnrred  in  the  i>erfonnance  of  their 
official  duties,  the  account  for  which  shall  be  verified  on  oath,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  Stat©  auditor,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2083.  The  board  snail  establish  in  the  college  an  adequate  number  of 
professorships  of  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Such 
professorships  shall  be  filled  by  able  and  competent  professors,  aided  by  such 
assistants,  tutors,  and  other  instructors  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 

Sec.  2084.  The  president  of  the  trustees,  the  professors,  and  such  assistants  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  board  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  college.  The 
titles  of  such  assistants  shall  be  determined  by  the  board.  The  president  of  the 
faculty  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Sec.  2085.  Any  professor,  instructor,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  college  shall  be 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

Sec.  2086.  In  the  appointments  of  professors,  instructors,  and  other  officers  and 
assistants  of  said  college,  and  in  prescribing  the  studies  and  exercises  thereof,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  management  and  government  thereof,  no  partiality  or  pref- 
erence shall  be  shown  by  the  board  to  one  sect  or  religious  denomination  over 
another,  nor  shall  anything  sectarian  be  taught  therein.  Persons  engaged  in 
conducting,  governing,  managing,  or  controlling  the  college  in  any  of  its  parts 
and  its  studies  and  exercises  shall  faithfully  and  impartially  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  the  common  good. 

Sec.  2087.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  the  English  language  and 
literature,  mathematics,  engineering,  a^cultural  chemistry,  animal  and  vege- 
table anatomv  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  and  such 
other  natural  sciences  as  may  be  prescribed,  technology,  political,  rural,  and 
household  economy,  horticulture,  moral  philosophy,  history,  bookkeeping,  and 
especially  the  application  of  science  and  the  mechanical  arts  to  practical 
agriculture. 

Sec.  2088.  A  full  course  of  study  in  the  institution  shall  be  of  not  less  than  four 
years.  The  board  may  institute  a  winter  course  of  lectures  for  others  than  students 
of  the  institution,  under  necessary  rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  2089.  The  academical  year  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  nine  calendar 
months,  and  it  may  be  divided  into  such  terms  by  the  board  as  in  its  judgment 
will  best  secure  the  objects  for  which  the  college  was  founded. 

Sec.  2090.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  institution  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  15  years  and  who  shall  not  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  penmanship. 

Sec.  2091.  The  board  of  trustees  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  prescribe 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  institution  and  confer  for  similar  or  equal  attainments 
degrees  and  testimonials  similar  to  those  conferred  by  agricultural  colleges  else- 
where. 

Sec.  2092.  In  connection  with  the  college  there  shall  be  established  an  agricul- 
tural experimen^  station  to  conduct  original  researches  into  the  physiology  of 
plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  may  be  severally  subject,  with  the 
remedies  therefor;  the  chemical  compositions  of  useful  plants  at  different  stages 
of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  croppings  as  pursued  under  a 
varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacities  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation  in  the 
State;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  waters;  the  chemical  compositions  of  manures, 
natural  and  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects 
on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  values  of  grasses  and  forage  plants; 
the  compositions  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  feed  for  domestic  ani- 
mals; the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese;  the  best  methods  of  irrigation,  with  experiments  designed  to  show  the 
amount  of  water  and  number  of  waterings  needed  on  different  sons  to  produce  the 
most  abundant  crops,  and  such  other  researches  and  experiments  as  bear  directly 
on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  State  of  Utah.  The  agricultural  station  shall 
bo  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
March  2.  1887.    *    *    * 

Sec.  2093.  The  board  shall  take  charge  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station, 
purchase  suitable  lands,  erect  needed  buildings,  and  appoint  necessary  officers  and 
assistants  to  conduct  the  experiments  mentioned  in  section  2092.  It  shall  cause 
bulletins  and  reports  of  the  work  at  such  station  to  be  published  and  mailed,  as 
required  in  the  act  of  Congress  aforementioned. 

Sec.  2094.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  any  appropriation  made  by  Congress  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  above  mentioned  or  of  other  acts  supplementary  thereto.  Whenever 
the  college  and  agricultural  experiment  station  shall  be  entitled  to  any  money 
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tinder  the  aforesaid  or  a  similar  act,  the  board  of  tmstees  shall  execute  and  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  agreement  to  expend  the  money  received  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  purpose  expressed  in  such  act  and  in  the  manner  therein  directed 
and  to  maintain  a  farm  of  at  least  25  acres  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
college.  The  board  shall  also  execute  and  file  with  the  said  Secretary  its  bond,  in 
the  penal  sum  of  $15,000,  with  two  sufficient  sureties  approved  by  the  State  auditor, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  agreement. 

Sec.  2095.  The  board  of  trustees,  with  the  advice  of  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  hold  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  various  branches  of  agriculture.  Such  an  institute  shall 
be  held  in  each  county  at  least  once  during  each  school  year  and  at  a  particular 
time  and  place  designated  by  the  board  and  faculty.  The  board  shall  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  organizing  and  conducting  the  institutes,  and  it  may  employ 
an  agent  or  agents  to  perform  the  requisite  work  in  connection  with  the  faculty 
of  the  college.  Courses  of  instruction  at  the  institutes  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to 
present  to  those  in  attendance  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in 
theoretical  and  practical  agriculture 

Sec.  2096.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  those  conducting  institutes  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  organization  of  local  agricultural  societies.  At  the  close  of  each 
season's  institute  work  the  board  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  book  or  pa  •  phlet 
form,  for  free  distribution  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  an  annual  rei)ort  of  such  work 
and  of  the  leading  papers  presented  to  and  of  the  discussions  at  the  institute 
meetings  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2097.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment of  the  college  to  visit  and  inspect  as  many  as  i)ossible  of  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter factories  of  the  State  each  year  and  make  a  report  thereof,  to  be  printed  as 
provided  in  section  2096. 

Sec.  2093.  For  the  institute  purposes  here  mentioned  the  board  may  use  such 
sum  «s  it  may  deem  proper,  not  exceeding  $1,500  in  any  one  year,  and  this  amoimt 
is  hereby  annually  p^ppropriated  for  that  purpose  out  of  any  money  in  the  State 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Laws,  1899,  chapter  29:  Skc.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Utah  Art  Institute, 
through  its  art  lectureship  committee,  to  prepare  annually  a  course  of  lectures  on 
subjects  of  art,  which  shall  be  delivered  in  whole  or  in  part  before  the  students 
of  the  agricultural  college.  *  *  *  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  art  lectureship 
committee  to  advise  with  officers  of  State  educational  institutions  and  superin- 
tendents of  public  schools  as  to  courses  in  dravring,  design,  and  art,  with  a  view  to 
creating  a  stronger  art  influence  in  State  educational  institutions.  (March  9, 
1899.) 

Laws,  1899,  chapter  75:  Section  1.  The  object  of  this  act  is  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  regular  winter  course  of  studies  for  students  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Utah,  which  course  shall  include  studies  relating  to  agricul- 
ture and  mechanical  arts  and  such  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  as  the 
board  of  trustees  and  faculty  may  prescribe,  and  the  board  of  trustees  is  hereby 
empowered  and  directed  to  establish  such  course. 

Sec.  2.  The  special  year  of  this  course  shall  consist  of  five  calendar  months, 
beginning  on  or  about  November  1  of  each  year.     (March  16,  1899.) 

Laws,  1903,  chapter  41:  Section  1.  In  order  to  investigate  and  demonstrate  the 
conditions  under  which  useful  plants  may  be  grown  on  the  dry  or  arid  or  non- 
irrigated  lands  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  to  determine  the  kind  of  plants  best 
adapted  for  growth  on  these  lands,  there  shall  be  established  five  exx)erimental 
farms  or  as  many  more  as  may  be  maintained  by  the  appropriation  designated  in 
section  7. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  those  having  said  experimental  farms  in  charge 
to  secure  seeds  from  this  and  other  countries  of  the  world  of  plants  that  are 
thought  suitable  for  growth  on  dry  lands,  and  to  observe  and  record  the  growth, 
yield,  and  composition  of  the  plants  grown  from  seed  so  secured;  to  investigate 
and  determine  the  methods  of  soil  treatment  by  which  the  soil  water  is  best  con- 
served; to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  grazing  on  dry  lands  which  have  been 
seeded  to  different  croi)s,  and  to  undertake  such  other  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  having  in  view  the  reclamation  of  the  dry  or 
arid  lands  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  Not  more  than  one  of  said  eii)erimental  farms  shall  be  located  in  one 
county.  The  said  experimental  farms  shall  be  located  in  districts  where  there 
are  large  areas  of  dry  land  that  may  not  in  the  near  future  be  brought  under  irri- 
gation, and  the  locations  of  said  experimental  farms  shall  be  selected  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 

Sec.  4.  The  actual  work  of  experimentation  and  demonstration  on  said  experi- 
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mental  farms  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  agrictiltnral  exx)eriment  station 
of  the  State  agricultural  coUejj^e.  The  officers  of  the  said  State  experiment  sta- 
tion, after  ha\ing  made  selection  of  the  location  of  the  said  experimental  farms, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  proceed  to  cany  out  the  j^rovisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  experiment  station  shall  prepare  and  publish,  or  c^use  to  be 
prepared  and  published,  full^and  complete  annual  reports  of  the  work  accomplished 
on  said  experimental  farms;  an  edition  of  not  less  than  0,000  copies  shall  l>e  pub- 
lished annually  and  distributed  free  of  charge  to  all  State  and  county  officials, 
new8pai)ers,  and  interested  citizens. 

Sec.  6.  These  experimental  farms  shall  be  maintained  ff)r  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purjiose  of  carrying  out  the  pro^^sions  of  this  ac*t  the  sum  of 
$12,500  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  and  the  State  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State 
treasurer  upon  request  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  trustees  of  the  agricxiltural  college  desire  to  establish 
an  experimental  farm  in  any  county,  they  shall,  as  a  condition  precedent,  apply 
to  the  commissioners  of  such  county  to  provide  them  with  the  gratuitous  use  of 
the  required  lands  for  the  time  needed,  and  upon  the  commissioners  furnishing  a 
requisite  lease  on  suitable  land  the  said  trustees  may  establish  such  farm. 
(March  6,  1903.) 


VERMONT. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1862,  joint  renolution  No.  4^:  The  State  of  Vermont  does 
hereby  accept  the  benefits  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  entitle<l  **An 
act  donating  pxiblic  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. "  approved  July  2, 
1862,  and  will  observe  and  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  said  act.  (Octol>er 
29,  1S62.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1862,  i)ublic  act  No.  17:  SectionM.  Homer  E.  Royce  ♦  *  * 
and  John  B.  Page  *  *  *  are  hereby  appointed  agents  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  to  obtain  and  receive  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment all  land  scrip  to  which  said  State  may  become  entitled  under  an  act  of  the 
Congi'ess  of  the  United  States  approved  July  2,  1862.    *    *    * 

Sec.  2.  The  aforesiiid  agents  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  such 
examination  of  the  pxiblic  lands  as  are  subject  to  private  entry,  and  procure  such 
inforuiation  in  relation  to  the  same  as  they  may  jxidge  will  be  useful  in  the  dis- 
posal and  location  of  the  scrip  mentioned  in  the  first  s'  (^tion  of  this  act,  and  they 
are  authorized  to  sell  or  assign  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  shall  deem  will  be  most  advantageoxis  to  this  State:  JVo- 
viihif.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  approve  of  all  such  sales  or  assignments. 

Sec.  'S.  The  agents  appointed  by  this  act  shall  hold  their  apiM>intraent  for  one 
year  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed,  and  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  appointment  each  shall  give  his  bond  with  good  and  sufficient 
surety  or  sureties  to  the  State  of  Vermont  in  the  sum  of  $")(). OGO,  the  said  Iwnd  to 
be  approved  by  the  governor  and  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  be 
in  sxich  form  as  he  shall  direct  and  conditioned  for  the  return  to  the  treasury  of 
the  State  of  all  scrip,  money,  or  other  securities  obtained  or  received  for  tlie  l)ene- 
fit  of  this  State  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Sec.  4.  Said  agents  s^hall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of 
all  their  doings  under  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for 
sxich  donations  of  land,  buildings,  and  funds  as  may  be  tendered  from  any  part  of 
the  State,  or  from  any  person  or  persons,  for  the  purjwse  of  establishing  a  college 
atMording  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  heretofore  mentioned,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  next  legislature. 

**#♦♦»« 

Se(\  7.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  or  scrip  mentioned  in 
section  2  of  this  act  shall  be  invested  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State  in  safe  stocks 
yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  the  interest 
of  the  fund  created  by  said  stocks  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  purjioses  declared 
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in  the  said  act  of  Coiii:^'©^:  Provided,  That  gaid  investments  shall  always  be  made 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor  of  the  State.     (December  1,  1862.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1804,  pnblic  act  No.  96:  Section  1.  Justin  S.  Morrill  [and 
13  others  named] ,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College,  the  leading  object  of 
which  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  includ- 
ing military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

«  *  #  *  *  «  * 

Sec.  8.  When  the  said  college  shall  have  been  organized,  located,  and  estab- 
lished, as  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  appropriated 
and  paid  to  its  treasurer  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  tne  annual 
interest  or  income  which  may  be  received  from  the  fund  created  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  [of  July  2, 1862 J  named  in  the  seventh  section  of  this 
act  and  the  laws  of  this  State  accepting  the  provisions  thereof  and  relating  to  the 
same.     (November  23, 1864. ) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1865,  public  act  No.  83:  Section  1.  The  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College,  with  such  other  corporations  as  may 
hereafter  become  united  therewith,  are  hereby  united  and  constituted  a  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  the  **  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege," for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  contemplated  in  their  respective 
charters,  and  as  such  shall  be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  forever,  and  as  such 
may  hold  and  convey  real  and  i)er8onal  estate,  have  a  common  seal,  and  have  all 
the  rights  and  powers  incident  to  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  Each  of  the  two  institutions  hereby  united  shall,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 15  next,  elect  by  ballot  nine  of  their  number,  who,  with  their  successors,  shall 
thereafter  constitute  its  board  of  trustees  and  likewise  constitute  a  part  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  and  the  nine  trustees  of  the 
said  agricultural  college  so  elected  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes:  The 
first  class,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  two 
years  from  their  election;  the  second  class,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall 
vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  their  election,  and  the 
third  class,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  six 
years  from  the  time  of  their  election;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature, 
at  its  session  next  preceding  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of 
said  trustees,  to  elect  persons  to  supply  such  vacancies,  whose  terms  of  office  shall 
continue  six  years,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  nine  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  to  elect  successors  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  among 
|.heir  number,  and  all  the  trustees  so  elected  as  is  hereinbefore  provided  shall, 
together  with  his  excellency  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  president,  who 
gball  be  ex  officio  a  member,  constitute  an  entire  board  of  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion hereby  created,  who  shall  have  the  entire  management  and  control  of  its 
proi)erty  and  affairs,  and  in  all  things  relating  thereto  except  in  the  elections  to  fill 
vacancies,  as  aforesaid,  shall  act  together  jointly  as  one  entire  board  of  trustees: 
Provided,  That  all  future  elections  or  appointments  to  said  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  made  with  special  reference  to  preventing  any  religious  denominational .  pre- 
ponderance in  said  lx)ard. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  of  trustees,  a  majority  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  may  confer  such  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually 
given  in  colleges  and  universities  and  any  other  appropriate  degrees,  and  may 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  elect  a  president,  also  a  secretary, 
treasurer,  librarian,  professors,  instructors,  and  any  other  necessary  officers,  and 
prescribe  their  duties,  salaries,  and  term  of  office,  and  may  make  all  necessary 
ty-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  themselves  and  others  connected 
with  the  institution  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  therein 
prescribe  the  terms  of  admission,  rates  of  tuition,  modes  of  study,  and  course  of 
mstruction,  including  any  proper  regulations  for  uniform,  discipline,  and  military 
drill,  as  well  as  for  exi)erimentaland  practical  instruction  in  the  different  branches 
of  agricultural  labor. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  use,  control,  sell,  or  dispose 
of  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  now  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Vermont,  and  belonging  to  any  other  institution  at  the  time  of  its  union,  if  such 
union  shall  be  made  with  this  corporation  agreeably  to  this  act,  subject,  however, 
to  the  payment  of  any  debts  of  such  institutions  existing  at  the  time  of  such  union, 
and  subject  to  any  trusts,  duties,  and  obligations  connected  therewith,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  and  use,  for  the  i)urx>oses  aforesaid,  the  rents  and  uses  of 
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any  of  the  aforesaid  lands,  including  the  rents  and  uses  of  all  such  lands  as  have 
been  heretofore  reserved  in  any  charter  of  land  in  this  State  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  any  college,  and  may  have  the  same  rights  in  respect  to  said  lands,  and  to  any 
leases  of  the  same,  and  to  any  rents  arising  therefrom  that  said  institutions 
respectively  now  have,  and  may  maintain  suits  m  their  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
such  new  corporation,  to  recover  the  same:  Promded,  That  the  right  of  all  parties 
shall  remain  and  the  same  defenses  shall  be  had  to  such  suits  as  if  the  same  were 
brought  in  the  name  and  as  between  the  said  original  parties;  and  the  corporation 
hereby  created  shall  at  all  times  assume,  discharge,  and  perform  all  the  debts, 
duties,  trusts,  and  obligations  which  said  several  institutions  were  subject  to  at 
the  time  they  became  united  in  said  new  corporation  by  virtue  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  institution  hereby  cre- 
ated such  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  as  is  contemplated  in 
the  several  charters  of  each  of  the  institutions  hereby  united,  and  more  particu- 
larly including  a  four  years'  course  of  studies  similar  to  such  as  are  generally 
taught  in  other  colleges,  and  not  inferior  to  that  recently  taught  in  said  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  in  addition  to  that  which  is  usually  taught  in  other  colleges 
the  instruction  in  this  institution  shall  include  such  enlarged  facilities  and 
extended  sr^ope  and  variety  in  the  study  of  those  branches  which  relate  to  mili- 
tary tactics,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  as  shall  render  the  whole  instruc- 
tion in  conformity  with  said  act  of  Congress,  as  well  as  with  the  several  charters 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  Said  trustees  may,  in  their  discretion,  obtain  by  gift,  grant,  or  other- 
wise, a  tract  of  land  which  together  with  the  land  now  owned  by  the  University 
of  Vermont  shall  amount  to  at  least  100  acres,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm 
whereon  they  may  make  any  desirable  experiments  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  field 
culture,  the  analysis  and  adaptation  of  soils,  and  horticultural  and  botanical 
gardening,  or  either  of  them,  as  they  may  deem  proper;  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  military  encampment,  target  firing,  drill,  and  review;  and  said  trustees  may 
use,  lease,  or  dispose  of  the  same,  as  they  may  think  proper,  so  as  best  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  institutions. 

And  in  case  said  land  shall  be  procured,  as  aforesaid,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  the  monej'  which  has  been  received  by  the  State  treasurer  for  the  sale  of 
land  scrip,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  same,  shall  be  paid 
to  said  board  of  trustees  for  the  purposes  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  no  agricul- 
tural labor  shall  bo  required  of  students  except  by  their  voluntary  agreement  or 
consent. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  this  corporation  shall  have  been  duly  organized  there  shall 
be  ajmropriated  and  paid  to  its  treasurer  annually,  for  the  purpose  herein  men- 
tioned, on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  the  interest  or  the  income  which  may  be 
received  from  the  fund  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the'  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State  of  their  condition,  financially  and  otherwise,  and  make  and 
distribute  the  reports  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  herein  referred  to;  and  the 
legislature  may  annually  appoint  a  board  of  visitors,  who  may  annually  examine 
the  affairs  of  said  corporation. 

Sec.  9.  The  permanent  location  of  the  institution  hereby  created  shall  be  in 
BurlingtoU,  in  said  State  of  Vermont,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  be  there  held  on  November  15  next,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  or  if  such 
meeting  shall  not  be  held  at  that  time  it  shall  be  held  at  such  other  time  and  place 
as  the  governor  of  this  State  may  appoint,  seasonable  notice  of  said  apx)ointment 
having  been  first  given  to  each  of  the  trustees  or  corporators  of  the  Vermont  Uni- 
versity and  Vermont  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  10.  The  president  and  fellows  of  Middlebury  College  and  the  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, or  either  of  them,  may  hereafter,  with  the  assent  and  concurrence  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  each  of  the  nine  trustees  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  their  successors, 
become  incorporated  and  united  with  the  corporation  hereby  created  by  vote  of 
their  said  corporations  at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and  holden,  and  by  leaving 
for  record  in  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  tne  State  a  true  and  attested  copy  of 
such  vote  or  zotes,  and  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  or  meetings  at  which 
the  votes  aforesaid  were  passed,  and  causing  the  same  to  be  recorded  in  said  oflBce. 

Sec.  11.  If  at  any  time  the  cori)oration  nereby  created  shall  fail  substantially 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act,  the  supreme  court  of  this 
State  may,  f.t  any  stated  session  thereof,  having  first  given  due  notice  to  said  cor- 
poration, annul  and  vacate  this  charter,  and  in  such  case,  or  in  case  said  corpora- 
tion shall  otherwise  be  dissolved,  said  supreme  court  may.  on  application,  order 
and  decree  that  the  income  thereafter  to  be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  said  land  s.rip,  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer  as  aforesaid,  together  with 
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snch  amonnt  aa  may  have  been  paid  over  by  said  trea8ur£r  f.  r  the  purpose  of  an 
experimental  farm,  shall  revert  to  said  Vermo  )t  Agricultnral  College,  and  all  the 
other  property  and  effects  which  at  the  time  of  said  union  belonged  to  said  other 
institution  shall  revert  to  and  be  the  property  of  the  other  institution  or  institu- 
tions which  shall  have  been  united  and  incorporated  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  and  in  case  more  than  one  such  other  institution  shall  have  been  thus  united, 
such  other  property  shall  revert  to  them  separately,  such  specific  property  to  each, 
as  said  court  shall  adjudge  and  decree,  having  reference  in  mailing  such  decree 
to  what  was  origi-ially  owned  or  contributed  by  each:  Provided,  That  in  respect 
to  any  property  or  funds  hereafter  acquired  by  said  new  corporation,  by  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  the  same  shall  be  awarded  and  distributed  to  each 
of  the  institutions  hereby  incorporated  or  hereafter  united,  in  such  manner  as 
said  court  shall  deem  just  and  equitable,  having  reference  to  the  manner  the  same 
was  acquired,  and  to  any  specific  trusts  or  expressed  int3ntion  of  any  donors 
made  at  the  time  the  same  was  acquired.  And  for  the  purposes  ccforesaid.  as  well 
as  for  all  other  purposes,  the  said  several  corjwrations  which  shall  have  been 
united  by  virtue  of  tnis  act  shall  be  deemed  an  I  treated  as  having  continued  in 
life,  and  the  several  trustees  which  shall  have  been  elected  by  each  at  the  time 
they  were  united,  and  their  succeseors,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated  to  have  been, 
since  the  time  of  their  elections,  the  trustees  of  their  respective  institutions  as 
well  as  trustees  of  the  united  corporation,  and,  as  such  trustees,  may  receive  the 

Sroperty  and  effects  which  may  revert  to  their  respective  corporations  by  such 
ecree  of  court,  and  they  and  their  successors  whom  they  may  thereafter  appoint 
may  continue  and  manage  the  affairs  of  their  respective  corporations  thereafter 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  trustees  of  each  might  have  done  before  they  were 
united  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  whenever  the  two  corporations  hereby  united 
shall,  at  a  meeting  duly  warned,  vote  to  accept  the  same  and  to  surrender  and 
relinquish  to  the  corporation  hereby  created  all  the  property  belonging  to  them, 
whether  real  or  personal,  and  all  the  rents,  profits,  and  income  therefrom  arising, 
including  said  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip,  for  the  purpose  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  rights,  trusts,  and  conditions  as  in  this  act  provided;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  corporations  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  record  of  such 
votes,  duly  certified  by  the  secretaries  of  their  respective  corporations,  to  be  left 
for  record  and  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state;  whereupon,  by 
virtue  of  such  votes,  such  property,  rents,  profits,  and  income  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  corploration  hereby  created  for  the  purposes  and  subject  to  the 
rights,  trusts,  and  conditions  aforesaid,  and  said  property,  and  the  property  here- 
after acquired  by  the  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  con- 
ditions, immunities,  and  exemptions  now  i)ertaining  to  the  property  held  by  said 
University  of  Vermont.     (November  9, 1865. ) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1866,  public  act  No.  97:  Section  1.  The  treasurer  of  the  State 
is  hereby  directed  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  semiannually,  on  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  1st  day  of  June,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor,  countersigned  by  the 
governor,  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  act  [of  November  9, 1865,  above]  of 
which  this  is  an  amendment,  the  interest  or  income  which  may  be  received  from 
the  fund  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to  in  the  said 
act  of  incorporation.     (November  15,  1866.) 

Acts  and  Kesolves,  1878,  public  act  No.  50:  Section  1.  Any  ten  or  more  male 
citizens  of  this  State  who  shall  claim  that  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  its 
charter  may  commence  proceedings  to  have  the  same  inquired  into  and  determined 
by  the  supreme  court,  by  a  written  complaint  addressed  to  the  supreme  court, 
which  complaint  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  one  of  said  complainants,  and  said 
complainants  shall  enter  a  recognizance  for  the  payment  of  costs  to  the  defendant 
corporation  in  case  costs  shall  be  adjudged  on  failure  of  prosecution.  Said  com- 
plaint shall  set  forth  substantially  the  particulars  in  which  such  alleged  failure  on 
the  part  of  said  corporation  consists,  which  complaint  may  be  presented  to  the 
supreme  court  whenever  in  session  or  to  any  judge  of  the  supreme  court  at  any 
time,  which  said  court  or  judge  may  make  all  proper  orders  for  the  giving  of  notice 
of  such  complaint  to  said  corporation;  for  the  making  of  answer  to  such  com- 
plaint; for  taking  the  testimony,  by  deposition  or  otherwise;  for  the  time  and 
place  of  hearing  the  cause,  and  for  all  other  matters  necessary  to  bring  such  cause 
to  issue,  hearing,  and  detennination  in  the  supreme  court  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable day. 

Src.  2.  Such  judge  or  court  may  make  such  complaint  returnable  to  any  term 
of  the  supreme  court,  wherever  sitting,  and  the  court  may  transfer  said  cause 
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from  connty  to  county  for  the  pxirpose  of  securing  a  more  speedy  hearing  and 
determination  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  The  court  in  such  case  may  make  all  necessary  and  proper  orders  for  per- 
fecting and  carrying  ont  its  judgments  and  orders  and  may  enforce  its  orders  by 
execution  and  by  process  for  contempt,  and  all  questions  of  costs  shall  be  in  tb« 
discretion  of  the  court.     (November  26, 1878.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1886,  public  act  No.  73:  Sectiox  1.  For  the  promotion  of 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture  and  for  preventing  frauds  and  adulterations  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  foods,  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  and  commercial  products  there 
is  hereby  established  a  State  agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with 
and  under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.    (November  24,  1886.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  188»^,  No.  260:  Section  1.  In  pursuance  of  the  objects  set 
forth  in  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College 
the  auditor  of  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his  order  on  tne 
State  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  said  University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College  (upon  the  warrant  of  the  governor)  semiannually  on  the  1st 
days  of  December  and  June  [for]  the  sum  of  $3,200  [$3,()00?]  for  the  period  of  four 
years  from  December  1. 1H88,  at  which  date  said  first  semiannual  payment  shall  be 
made,  until  December  1,  1892,  inclusive  (of  which  sum  of  $6,000  per  annum,  the 
sum  of  $3,600  shall)  be  expended  by  the  said  the  Uni verity  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College  (in  providing  competent  instruction  in  said  institution  in 
branches  of  learning  related  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  sum  of  $2,400)  in  paying 
the  tuition  and  incidental  college  charges  of  30  students  therein,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  and  appointed  by  each  senator  in  the  general  assembly,  such  api)oint- 
ment  to  be  made  by  such  senator  from  his  respective  county,  provided  any  suit- 
able candidate  shall  apply  therefor;  otherwise,  from  any  county  in  the  State,  and 
all  vacancies  in  such  appointments  shall  be  filled  by  the  senator  who  made  the 
appointment  vacated,  or  by  his  successor  in  office;  said  appointments  to  be  made 
in  the  month  of  June  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  college  course  of  the 
student  so  appointed,  and  whenever  any  such  vacancy  shall  occur.    *    *    * 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  senator  from  any  county  shall  fail  to  make  an  original 
appointment  or  to  fill  any  vacancy  among  such  appointed  students  which  he  is 
authorized  to  make  or  fill  by  section  1  of  this  act,  after  one  month's  notice  of  his 
right  so  to  do  from  the  i)r(»sident  of  said  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  trustees  of  that  institution  may  make  such  appointment  or 
fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment  from  that  county  if  there  are  any  applicants 
therefrom  who  shall  jxiss  the  examination  required  by  the  rules  of  said  institu- 
tion, and  if  not,  then  from  any  county  in  the  State.     (November  27,  1888.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  18S8,  No.  162:  The  assent  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  be,  and  hereby  is,  given  to  the  purposes  of  the  grants  made  in 
said  act  [of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887] ,  and  the  action  hitherto  taken  by  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  CoUe^^e  in  organizing  and 
conducting  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  said  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College  is  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  continue  to  conduct  the  said 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
expressed  in  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  181)0,  No.  78:  Section  1.  The  assent  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  be,  and  hereby  is,  given  to  the  purposes  of  the  grants  of 
moneys  authorized  by  said  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890.  (Novem- 
ber 19,  1890.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1892,  No.  25:  Section  1.  [Repeats  practically  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  act  of  November  27, 1888,  appropriating  $6,000  per  annum  to  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College.] 

***«**♦ 

Sec.  4.  Senators  from  any  county  shall  in  their  appointment  of  candidates  for 
scholarships  in  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College  give 
preference  to  candidates  for  tlie  agricultural  and  industrial  department;  but  if, 
at  any  time,  there  are  not  thirty  suitable  applicants  for  said  dejiartment,  then  said 
senators  may  appoint  to  any  other  department  of  said  college.    ( November  4, 1892.) 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1898,  No.  31:  Section  1.  All  appointments  of  students  here- 
tofore made  and  designated  by  the  senators  in  the  general  assembly  *  ♦  * 
shall  expire  in  June,  1899. 

Sec.  2.  Each  senator  in  the  general  assembly  shall  biennially  designate  and 
appoint  one  student  to  [the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege] ,  and  the  scholarship  thus  created  shall  be  for  the  period  of  two  years.    Vacan- 
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cies  in  snch  scholarships  shall  be  filled  by  the  senators  who  made  the  appointment 
vacated,  or  by  his  successor  in  oflSce. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  senator  shall  have  failed  to  appoint  to  said  scholarship  before  the 
befdnning  of  the  school  year  next  following  the  expiration  of  the  appointment 
ma<le  by  his  predecessor,  after  notice  by  the  officers  of  said  institution  of  such 
expiration  and  vacancy,  the  officers  of  said  institution  are  authorized  to  designate 
and  appoint  a  student  to  such  scholarship.     (November  21,  1698.) 


\aRGINIA. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  The  Code  of  Virginia,  1H87  (Richmond,  Va.,  1887),  and  the 
Supplement  to  the  Code  of  Virginia,  189H  (Richmond,  Va.,  1>4»8>.] 

Sec.  1586.  The  general  assembly  having  accepted  the  donation  of  lands  prof- 
fered to  Virginia  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1802,  with  the  conditions  and 
provisions  therein  contained,  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  having  received 
from  the  Govemmeht  of  the  United  States  the  land  scrip  she  was  entitled  to 
under  said  act  of  Congress,  and  the  board  of  education  having,  in  conformity  with 
the  acts  of  February  7, 1872,  and  March  19, 1873  [1872] ,  made  sale  of  the  scrip  and 
invested  the  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  State  bonds,  which  were  directed  to  be 
set  apart  and  to  constitute  an  education  fund,  the  annual  interest  whereof  was  to 
be  apportioned  as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  one- third  thereof  to  the  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute  and  two-thirds  thereof  to  the  Ifreston  and  Olin 
Institute  on  certain  conditions  in  said  act  of  March  19, 1872,  named,  one  of  which 
was  that  the  name  of  the  said  Preston  and  Olin  Institute  should  be  changed  to 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  which  has  been  done  accord- 
ingly; and  the  general  assembly  having,  by  act  of  February  26, 1877,  directed  the 
bonds  aforesaid  to  be  turned  over  to  the  second  auditor,  who  was  required  in  lieu 
of  the  same  to  substitute  a  statement  prepared  and  signed  in  duplicate  by  the 
treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  second  auditor  showing  the  number,  size,  and 
character  of  said  bonds,  with  the  amount  of  interest  due  on  them  severally,  which 
statement  was  to  have  all  the  validity  and  force  of  the  bonds  themselves,  and  that 
the  accruing  interest  should  be  j)aid  in  accordance  with  the  acts  already  referred 
to.  all  of  which  has  been  done,  all  of  said  acts  and  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
officers  thereunder  are  recognized  as  valid  and  binding.  And  it  being  deemed 
advisable  to  add  to  the  name  of  the  said  college  the  words  "  and  Poly  technic  Insti- 
tute,'' so  that  said  college  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  it  is  enacted  that  the  annual 
accruing  interest  as  aforesaid  shall  continue  to  be  paid  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law  as  follows,  that  is  to  say:  One-third  thereof  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  in  the  county  of  Elizabeth  City,  and  two-thirds  to  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  on  the  conditions  prescribed  as 
aforesaid.     (1871-72,  187^73,  189.>-96.) 

Sec.  1587.  A  ntmiber  of  students  etjual  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  said  college  without  charge  for  tuition,  use  of  laboratories,  or  i^ublic 
buildings,  to  be  selected  by  the  school  trustees  of  the  respective  counties,  cities, 
and  election  districts  for  said  delegates,  with  reference  to  the  highctst  proficiency 
and  good  chara(!ter,  from  the  white  male  students  of  the  free  schools  of  their 
resi)ective  counties,  cities,  and  election  districts,  or,  in  their  discretion,  from  oth- 
ers than  those  attending  said  free  schools.     ( 1877-78. ) 

Sec.  15>^.  If  at  any  time  the  said  annuity  should  l)e  withdrawn  from  the  said 
college,  the  property,  real  and  personal,  conveyed  and  ax)propriated  to  its  use  and 
benefit  by  the  trustees  of  the  Preston  and  Olin  Institute  and  by  the  county  of 
Montgomery  shall  revert  to  the  said  trustees  and  to  the  said  county,  respectively, 
from  which  it  was  conveyed  and  appropriated.     (1871-72.) 

Sec.  1589.  The  ciirriculum  of  the  said  college  shall  embrace  such  branches  of 
learning  as  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  militarv  tactics.     ( 1^7 1-72.) 

Sec.  1590.  The  said  students,  privileged  to  attend  the  college  without  charge  f(»r 
tuition,  use  of  lal»ratories,  or  public  buildings,  shall  continue  to  bo  selected  for 
the  period  of  two  years:  Provided,  That,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of 
the  said  college  for  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  proficiency,  any  student 
BO  selected  may  be  continued  by  the  said  board  of  Wsitors  for  a  longer  period. 
(187X-72.) 
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Skc.  1591.  The  governor,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
appoint  eight  persons,  from  farmers,  mechanics,  and  graduates  of  said  colleger^ 
visitors  of  said  college,  selecting,  if  practicable,two  from  each  of  the  four  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  State.  Their  term  of  office  shall  be  for  fonr  years.  The  present 
division  into  two  classes,  designated  as  the  first  class  and  second  class,  each  com- 
posed of  four  visitors,  shall  continue,  and  when  and  as  the  tenns  of  office  of  the 
present  members  of  each  class  shall  expire  the  governor  shall  then  and  annu^y 
thereafter,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  successors 
to  those  whose  terms  have  expired.  If  a  vacancy  occur  during  the  recess  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  governor  shall  fill  it  by  apx)ointment  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  incumbent,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  senate  at  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly.  The  eight  persons  so  appointed,  together  with  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  member,  shall  constitute 
the  board  of  visitors.     (1879-80, 1889-90,  1891-92.) 

Sec.  1592.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  and  remain  a  corporation  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agriculture  and  Mechan- 
ical College  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  control 
of  the  general  assembly.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  Vir^ia  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  or  to  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  shall  be  construed  as  relating  to  the  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute  or  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 
(1872-73,1895-96.)       " 

Skc.  1593.  The  board  of  visitors  -shall  appoint  from  their  own  body  a  rector, 
who  shall  preside  at  their  meetings,  and,  in  nis  absence,  a  president  pro  tempore. 
They  shall  also  appoint  a  clerk  to  the  board.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.     (1871-72.) 

Sec.  1594.  If  any  visitor  fails  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  one  year, 
without  good  cause  shown  to  the  board,  the  said  board  shall,  at  the  next  meeting 
aft«r  the  end  of  such  year,  cause  the  fact  of  such  failure  to  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  governor,  and  the  office 
of  such  visitor  shall  thereupon  be  vacant.  If  so  many  of  such  visitors  fail  to  per- 
form their  duties  that  a  quorum  thereof  do  not  attend  for  a  year,  upon  a  certifi- 
cate thereof  being  made  to  the  governor  by  the  rector  or  any  member  of  the  board, 
or  by  the  chairman  of  the  faculty,  the  offices  of  all  the  visitors  failing  to  attend 
shall  be  vacant.     (1871-72.) 

Sec.  1595.  The  said  board  shall  meet  at  Blacksburg,  in  the  county  of  Montgom- 
ery, at  least  once  a  year,  and  at  such  other  times  or  places  as  they  shall  determine, 
the  days  of  meeting  to  be  fixed  by  them.  Special  meetings  of  the  board  may  be 
called  by  the  governor,  the  rector,  or  any  three  members.  In  either  of  said  cases 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  shall  be  given  to  every  other  member. 
(1871-72.) 

Skc.  1596.  The  said  board  shall  be  charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  college.  They  shall  apx)oint  as  many  professors  as  they 
deem  proper,  and,  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  board,  may 
remove  any  professor  or  other  officer  of  the  college.  They  shall  prescribe  the 
duties  of  each  profes-or  and  the  course  and  mode  of  instruction.  They  shall 
appoint  a  president  of  the  college,  and  may  employ  such  agents  or  servants  as  may 
be  necessary;  they  shall  regulate  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  students; 
and  generally,  in  respect  to  the  government  of  the  college,  may  make  such  regu- 
lations as  they  deom  expedient,  not  contrary  to  law.  Such  reasonable  expenses  as 
the  visitors  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  college.     ( 1871-72, 1879-80. ) 

Sec.  1597.  Each  professor  shall  receive  a  stated  salary,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of 
visitors,  and  the  board  shall  fix  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  tuition  of  students  other 
than  those  allowed  under  this  chapter  to  attend  the  college  free  of  tuition,  which 
shall  be  a  credit  to  the  fund  of  the  college.     ( 1871-72. ) 

Sec.  1598.  A  portion  of  the  fund  [received  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862],  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  said  college  and  the  said 
institute  may  be  expended,  in  the  discretion  of  the  boards  of  visitors  of  the  said 
institutions,  respectively,  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  exx)erimental  farms  for 
each  of  them;  and  a  portion  of  the  accruing  interest  may  be,  from  time  to  time, 
expended  by  the  respective  boards  iu  the  purchase  of  laboratories  suitable  and 
appropriate  for  the  said  institutions.     ( 1871-72. ) 

Sec.  1599.  The  agricultural  experimental  station  established  at  the  said  college 
shall  be  continued,  the  same  to  be  maintained  by  such  appropriations  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  may  make  for  the  purpose.     (1885-^.) 

Sec.  1600.  The  board  shall  require  the  treasurer,  or  officer  in  whose  hands  the 
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funds  of  the  college  may  be  placed,  to  give  bond  in  donble  the  amount  of  the 
annual  income  of  Qie  college,  payable  to  the  Commonwealth,  with  condition  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  bond,  being  approved  by 
the  board  and  entered  at  large  on  its  journal,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  auditor 
of  public  accounts  and  remain  filed  in  his  office.     (1872-73.) 

Sec.  1601.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  to  accept  the  subscription  of  any 
county  made  under  an  act  to  authorize  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  said  college, 
approved  March  21, 1872,  and  also  the  donation  of  any  individual  in  aid  of  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  said  college;  and  such  donations  and  subscriptions,  when 
made,  shall  be  held  by  said  board  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,  on  con- 
dition that  the  same  shall  revert  to  the  several  donors  or  subscribers,  pari  passu, 
if  at  any  time  the  State  of  Virginia  should  withdraw  from  the  use  of  the  said  col- 
lege the  interest  accruing  on  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip,  as  provided  in  this 
chapter.     (1871-72.) 

Sec.  1602.  The  said  appropriation  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  is  upon  condition  that  the  trustees  thereof  shall  continue  to  maintain 
and  support  therein  one  or  more  schools  or  departments  wherein  the  leading 
object  shall  be  instruction  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  especially  to  agri- 
culture, the  mechanic  arts,  and  military  tactics.  On  January  1 ,  1889,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1  in  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  the  governor  shall  appoint  six  persons,  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth,  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  African  descent,  as  curators 
of  the  fund  appropriated  as  aforesaid  to  the  said  institute.  The  present  curators, 
unless  sooner  removed,  shall  continue  in  office  until  January  1,  1889. 

Sec.  1603.  The  trustees  of  said  institute  may  select  not  less  than  100  students, 
with  reference  to  their  character  and  proficiency,  from  the  colored  free  schools  of 
the  State,  who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  said  institute  on  the  same 
terms  that  State  students  are  allowed  to  attend  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
coUege,  under  section  1590.     (1871-72.) 

Sec.  1604.  The  curators  of  the  said  institute  shall  appoint  a  treasurer,  who  may 
be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation,  and  who  shall  be  required  to  enter  into 
bond,  payable  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  a  penalty  at  least  double  the  amount  of 
the  annual  income  which  may  arise  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip  appor- 
tioned to  said  institute,  and  with  condition  for  tne  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.     (1872-73.) 

Sec.  1605.  The  board  of  education  shall  pay  and  turn  over  to  the  said  treasurer 
for  the  said  institute  and  to  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  all  fimds  received  by  them  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
institutions,  respectively;  and  the  second  auditor  shall  draw  on  the  public  treasury 
in  favor  of  the  said  treasurer  and  board  of  visitors,  resi)ectively,  from  time  to 
time,  until  otherwise  ordered,  for  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  paid  by  act 
of  the  general  assembly  to  other  incorporated  colleges  or  seminaries  of  learning  in 
this  State  on  all  bonds  of  the  (Commonwealth,  or  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, held  by  or  for  such  institutions.     (1872-73.) 

Sec.  1606.  An  annual  rejwrt  shall  be  made  by  the  president  of  each  of  said  insti- 
tutions, after  the  close  of  each  collegiate  year,  to  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  con- 
dition of  each  institution,  its  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  preceding 
year,  the  amount  of  salary  paid  to  each  f)rofessor,  the  amount  received  in  tuition 
fees  from  pay  students,  any  improvements  and  exx)eriments  made,  with  their 
costs  and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State,  industrial,  and  econom- 
ical statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful;  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly  at 
its  next  regular  session.     ( 187 1-72. ) 

Sec.  1607.  The  general  assembly  reserves  to  itself  the  power,  at  any  time,  to 
repeal  or  alter  any  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  to  withdraw  from  either  of  said 
institutions  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  appropriations  made  to  them.  ( 1871-72. ) 
Laws,  1887-88,  chapter  284:  Section  1.  The  State  of  Virginia  hereby  assents  to 
the  grants  of  money  made  by  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  1887,  and  accepts  the  same,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  of 
said  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, at  Blacksburg,  at  which  an  agricultural  experiment  station  has  already  been 
established,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  establish  in  connection  with  said  sta- 
tion such  branch  stations  at  such  places  as  in  the  discretion  of  said  board  of  vis- 
itors they  may  deem  proi)er,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor.  (February 
29,  1888.) 

Laws,  1893-94,  chapter  347:  Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Virginia  hereby  assents  to  the 
grants  of  money  made  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid, 
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approved  Angnst  30,  1890,  and  accepts  the  same;  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
proposes  and  reports  to  the  honorable  Hecretaryof  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  that  hereafter  the  funds  to  be  paid  to  this  State,  under  said  act,  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  said  institutions  in  the  following  ratio,  viz:  One- third  thereof 
to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  and  two-thirds  to  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Sec.  8.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  allotted  to  Virginia,  and  pay  over  the  same 
in  the  proportion  aforesaid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute  and  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  who  shall  receive  and  disburse  the  same  as  required  by  section  3  of  the 
act  of  Congress  aforesaid.     (February  2,S,  18114.) 


WASHINGTON. 

Constitution  (1889),  article  9:  Section  1.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State 
to  make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  all  children  residing  within  its  bor- 
ders, without  distinction  or  preference  on  account  of  race,  color,  caete,  or  sex. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of 

Eublic  schools.  The  public  school  system  shall  include  common  schools  and  such 
igh  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  as  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished.    *    ♦    * 

StXJ.  4.  All  schools  maintained  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  public 
funds  shall  be  forever  free  from  sectarian  control  or  influence. 

Sec.  5.  All  losses  to  the  permanent  common  school  or  any  other  State  educa- 
tional fund  which  shall  be  occasioned  by  defalcation,  mismanagement,  or  fraud 
of  the  agents  or  officers  controlling  or  managing  the  same  shall  be  audited  by  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  State.  The  amount  so  audited  shall  be  a  permanent 
funded  debt  against  the  State  in  favor  of  the  particular  fund  sustaining  such  loss, 
upon  which  not  less  than  6  per  cent  annual  interest  shall  be  paid.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

f The  following  matter  is  taken  from  BalUnj?er'8  Annotated  Codt^  and  Statutes  of  Washing- 
ton, showlnf?  all  Statnte«  in  Force,  includinjc  the  Session  Laws  of  1897,  by  Hon.  Richard  A.  Bel- 
linger.   2  vols.    Seattle  and  San  Franciaco,  1897.] 

Sec.  2512.  The  State  Agricultural  College,  Experiment  Station,  and  School  of 
Science  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  heretofore  located  [act  of  March  9,  1891] 
at  Pullman,  Whitman  County,  shall  be  an  institution  of  learning  open  to  the 
children  of  all  residents  of  this  State,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  the  board  of 
regents  may  determine,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  regents;  shall  be  nonsectarian  in  character,  and  devoted  to  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  natural  sciences  connect^  there- 
with, as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning  upon 
agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits.     ( 1891 ,  1897. ) 

Sec.  2513.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  members  of  the  legislaftire,  and  county  commissioners  shaU  be 
ex  officio  visitors  of  said  college.  But  said  visitors  shall  have  no  power  granted  to 
ccmtrol  the  action  of  the  board  of  regents  or  to  negative  its  duties  as  defined  by 
law.     (1890,1897.) 

Sec.  2514.  The  course  of  instruction  of  said  college  shall  embrace  the  English 
language,  literature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering, 
chemistry,  aidmal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  veterinary  art,  ento- 
mology, geology,  political  economy,  rural  and  household  economy,  horticulture, 
moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other  courses  of  instruction  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  regents.  One  of  the  objects  of  said  coUego 
shall  be  to  train  teachers  of  physical  science,  and  thereby  further  the  application  of 
the  .principles  of  physical  science  to  industrial  pursuits;  to  collect  information  as 
to  schemes  of  technical  instructicm  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  hold  farmers'  institutes  at  such  times  and  places 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  board  of  regents  may  determine.     (1891,  1897.) 

Hec.  2515.  The  Ixmrd  of  regents  shall  provide  thatall  instruction  given  in  the  col- 
legi*  shall,  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  be  conveyed  by  means  of  practical  work 
in  the  laboratory,  and  shall  provide  in  connection  with  said  college  the  following 
laboratories:  One  physical  laboratory  or  more,  one  chemical  laboratory  or  more, 
and  one  biological  laboratory  or  more,  and  suitably  furnish  and  equip  the  same. 
Said  board  of  reprents  shall  provide  that  all  male  students  shall  be  trained  in  mili- 
tary tactics.    Said  board  of  regents  shall  establish  a  department  of  said  college 
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to  be  designakod  the  department  of  elementary  scdence,  and  in  connection  there- 
with proTide  instmction  in  the  following  subjects:  Elementary  mathematics 
(including  elementary  trigonometry),  elementary  mechanics,  elementary  and 
mechanical  drawing,  and  land  surveying.  -Said  board  of  regents  shall  establish  a 
department  of  soid  college  to  bo  designated  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  in 
connection  therewith  provide  instruction  in  the  following  subjects: 

First.  Physics,  with  special  application  of  its  principles  to  agriculture. 
■    Second.  Chemistry,  with  special  application  of  its  principles  to  agriculture. 

Third,  Morphology  and  physiology  of  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  com- 
monly grown  crops  and  their  fungus  enemies. 

Fourth.  Morphology  and  physiology  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  with 
special  reference  to  insect  pests. 

Fifth.  Morphology  and  physiology  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  and  in 
particular  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Sixth.  Agriculture,  vnth  special  reference  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live 
stock  and  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  of  farm  produce. 
Seventh.  Mining  and  metallurgy. 

And  it  shall  appoint  demonstrators  in  each  of  these  subjects  to  sui>erintend  the 
equipment  of  a  laboratory  and  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  same.  Said 
board  of  regents  shall  establish  an  agricultural  experimental  station  in  connection 
with  the  department  of  agriculture  of  said  college,  appoint  its  officers,  and  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  for  its  management  as  it  may  deem  exi)edient.  Said  board 
of  regents  may  establish  other  dejMirtments  of  said  college  and  provide  courses  of 
instruction  therein  when  those  are,  in  its  judgment,  reqiiired  for  the  better  car- 
rying out  of  the  object  of  the  college.     (1890,  1897. ) 

Sec.  2516.  The  management  of  said  college  and  experiment  station,  the  care  and 
preservation  of  all  property  of  which  such  institution  shall  become  possessed,  the 
erection  and  construction  of  all  buildings  necessary  for  the  u^e  of  said  college  and 
station,  and  the  disbursement  and  exx>enditure  of  all  money  provided  for  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  regents;  said  five  members  of  the  board 
of  regents  shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  by  law;  said  regents  and 
their  successors  in  office  shall  have  the  right  of  causing  all  things  to  be  done  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  board  of  regents  provided 
for  in  this  chapter  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  two  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  two  for  a  term  of  six  years;  and  each  regent  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  respective  duties  as  such,  execute  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to 
the  State  of  Washington,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  residents  of  the 
State,  in  the  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  $5,000  each,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  as  such  regent:  Provided,  That  all  appointments  made 
to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  be  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  incumbent  whose  place  shall  have  become  vacant.  All  other 
appointments  made  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  the  first  board  of  regents 
provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  for  the  term  of  six  years  and  until  the  appoint- 
ntent  and  qualification  of  a  successor  to  each  appointee:  Provided  further.  That 
at  least  three  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  regents  so  appointed  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  eastern  Washington  and  one  shull  be  a  resident  of  western  Washington: 
Provided  further.  That  regents  now  starving  upon  such  board  shall  continue  as 
such  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed.  (1891,  1897.) 
Skc.  2517.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college,  experiment  station, 
and  school  of  science  shall  meet  and  organize  by  the  election  of  its  president  and 
treasurer  from  their  own  number  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  April  of  each  year. 
The  person  so  selected  as  treasurer  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  such,  execute  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  State  of  Washington, 
with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  residents  of  the  State,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
not  less  than  $40,000,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as 
such  treasurer  and  that  he  will  faithfully  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  thereto  all  moneys  which  shall  come  into  his  hands  as  such 
officer,  which  bond  shall  l)e  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  shall  be 
file<l  with  the  secretary  of  stiite.  The  president  of  the  college  shall  be  secretary 
of  the  board  of  regents,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 
but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  secretary  shall,  in  like  manner  as  the 
treasurer,  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  $5,000.  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  such  officer.     ( 1891 ,  1897. ) 

Sec.  2518.  The  president  of  said  board  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  thereof  (except  that  in  his  absence  the  board  may  appoint 
a  president  pro  tempore) ,  and  sign  all  instruments  required  to  be  executed  by  said 
board.    The  treasurer  shall  be  the  financial  officer  of  said  board,  shall  keep  a  true 
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account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  by  him.  The  secretary  shall  bo  the 
recording  officer  of  said  board,  shall  attest  all  instruments  required  to  be  signed 
by  the  president,  and  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  said  bo^rd, 
and  generally  do  all  other  things  required  of  him  by  said  board.     (1891, 1897.) 

Sec.  2519.  The  regents  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  said  agricultural  college,  experiment  station,  and 
school  of  science:  Provided,  The  board  of  regents  shall  maintain  at  least  one 
experimental  station  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State.     (1891,  1897.) 

Sec.  2520.  The  board  of  regents  shall  direct  the  disposition  of  any  moneys 
belonging  to  or  appropriated  to  the  agi'icultural  college,  experiment  station,  and 
school  of  science  established  by  this  article,  and  shall  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  for  the  management  of  the  same,  adopt  plans  and  specifications 
for  necessary  buildings,  and  superintend  the  construction  of  said  buildings,  and 
fix  the  salaries  of  professors,  teachers,  and  other  employees,  and  tuition  fees  to  be 
charged  in  said  college.     ( 1891 ,  1897. ) 

Sec.  2521.  The  agricultural  exi>eriment  station  provided  for  in  this  article  in 
connection  with  said  agricultural  college  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  said 
board  of  regents  of  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  in 
agiiculture  according  to  the  terms  of  section  1  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2, 1887.  *  *  *  The  said  college  and  experiment  station  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  all  the  benefits  and  donations  made  and  given  to  similar  institutions  of 
learning  in  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislation  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  or  that  may  be  enacted,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  benefits  and  donations  given  by  the  provisions  of  [the  acts  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  acts  supplementary  thereto,  March  2,  1887, 
and  August  ^0,  1890].     (1891, 1897.) 

Sec.  2522.  The  assent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  hereby 
given,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  section  9  of  said  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1887,  to  the  granting  of  money  therein  made  to  the  establish- 
ment of  experiment  stations  in  accordance  with  section  1  of  said  last-mentioned 
act,  and  assent  is  hereby  given  to  carry  out  within  the  State  of  Washington  every 
provision  of  said  act.     (1891,  1897.) 

Sec.  2523.  The  meetings  of  the  board  of  regents  may  be  called  in  such  manner 
as  the  board  may  prescribe,  and  the  majority  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a 
c^uorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from 
time  to  time.  All  meetings  of  the  said  board  may  be  held  in  the  office  of  the 
college  buildings.  No  vacancy  in  said  board  shall  impair  the  rights  of  the 
remaining  board.  A  full  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  called  at  least  once  a  year. 
(1891,  1897.) 

Sec.  2524.  Each  member  of  the  board  of  regents  created  by  this  chapter  shall, 
before  entering  upon  his  duties,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  discharge  faithfully 
and  honestly  his  duties  in  the  premises  and  to  perform  strictly  and  impartially 
the  same  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Said  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state.     (1891,  1897.) 

Sec.  2525.  The  regents  shall  be  aliowe<l  their  actual  and  necess-^ry  traveling 
expenses  in  going  to  and  returning  from  all  the  necessary  sessions  of  their  board, 
and  also  their  necessary  expenses  while  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  same. 
(1891,  1897.) 

Sec.  2526.  The  board  of  regents  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  November  of 
each  year,  make  a  full  and  true  report  in  detail  of  all  their  acts  and  doings  during 
the  previous  year,  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  exact  status  of  their  insti- 
tution, and  other  information  they  may  deem  proper  and  useful  or  which  may  be 
called  for  by  the  governor,  which  said  report  shall  be  made  to  the  governor,  who 
shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  succee<ling  session  of  the  legislature.  A  copy  of 
said  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  (1891, 
1897.) 

Sec.  2527.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  shall  make  disbursements  of  the  funds 
in  his  hands  on  the  order  of  the  board,  which  order  shall  be  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  shall  state  on  what  account  the  disbursement  is  made. 
(1891,  1897.) 

Sec.  2528.  No  employee  or  member  of  the  board  created  by  this  chapter  shall  be 
interested  pecuniarily,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  for  any  build- 
ing or  improvements  of  said  institution,  or  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  for  the 
same.     (1891,  1897.) 

Sec.  2529.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio  advisory  member  of  the 
board  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  nor  be 
eligible  to  office  therein.     (1891,  1897.) 

Sec.  2530.  The  board  of  regents  are  hereby  empowered  to  grant  the  usual  ao 
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demic  and  honorary  degrees,  and  to  issue  diplomas  therefor,  ni)on  the  recommen? 
dation  made  by  the  faculty.     (1895, 1897.) 

Skc.  2531.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  herein  provided  for,  as 
soon  after  their  organization  as  practicable,  and  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  an 
appropriation  thereior  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer  in  any  amount  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  beginning  of  the  erection  of  the  several  buildings  herein  provided 
for,  or  any  wing  or  section  of  the  same,  to  enter  into  contracts  with  one  or  more 
contractors  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  such  suitable  buildings  and  im- 

Erovements  for  the  institution  created  by  this  chapter  as  in  their  judgment  shall 
e  deemed  best,  or  the  funds  aforesaid  shall  warrant,  all  things  considered;  such 
contract  or  contracts  to  be  let  after  open  public  notice  and  competition,  under 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  said  board,  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  offer  to  execute  such  work  on  the  most  advantageous  terms:  Provided,  That 
in  all  cases  said  board  shall  require  from  contractors  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work  and  the  full  protection  of  the  State 
against  mechanics'  and  other  liens:  Aiid  provided  further,  That  the  board  shall 
not  have  the  power  to  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  erection  of  any  buildings  or 
improvements  which  shall  bind  said  board  to  pay  out  any  sum  in  excess  of  the 
amount  provided  for  said  purpose.     (1891, 1897.) 

Sec.  2532.  The  board  provided  for  in  this  chapter  shall  have  power  in  their  dis- 
cretion to  employ  skilled  architects  and  superintendents  to  prepare  plans  and 
sx)ecification3  and  to  supervise  the  construction  of  any  of  the  buildings  provided 
for  in  this  chapter  and  to  fix  the  compensation  for  such  services,  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  restrictions  of  this  act.     (1891, 1897.) 

Skc.  2533.  Whenever  there  shall  be  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treas- 
urer to  the  credit  of  any  of  the  specific  funds  set  apart  for  the  institution  created 
by  this  chapter,  deemed  sufficient  by  the  board  to  commence  the  erection  of  any  of 
tne  necessary  buildings  or  improvements  or  to  pay  the  necessary  rimning  or  other 
exx)enses  of  said  institution,  tiie  State  auditor,  on  the  request  in  writing  of  said 
board  shall,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty  to,  draw  his  warrants  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  and  upon  the  State  treasury  against  the  specific  fund 
belonging  to  said  institution  in  such  sum,  not  exceeding  the  amount  on  hand  in 
such  specific  fund,  at  such  time  as  said  board  may  deem  necessary:  Provided, 
That  said  board  shall  draw  said  m6ney  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  disburse  the  same. 
(1891,  1897.) 

Laws,  1895,  chapter  167:  Section  1.  [Makes  the  professor  of  veterinary  science 
at  the  agricultural  college  ex  officio  State  veterinarian.] 

Laws,  1899,  chapter  43:  Sec.  16.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  professor  of  agri- 
culture of  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  dairy  commissioner  are  hereby  created 
a  State  board  of  dairy  commissioners  ex  officio.     (Marcli  7,  1899.) 

Laws,  1899,  chapter  82:  Section  1.  The  operation  and  conduct  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  heretofore  established  at  Puyallup,  Wash.,  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college  and 
school  of  science,  and  the  State  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  to  audit  all  claims, 
and,  if  found  correct,  to  issue  warrants  upon  the  State  treasurer  in  payment  of 
bills  duly  authorized  by  said  board  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  State  treasurer  is 
hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same.     (March  13,  1899.) 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  The  Code  of  West  Virginia  (fourth  edition),  compiled 
by  John  A.  Warth.    Charleston,  1900.] 

Chapter  45:  Sec.  76.  The  Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia,  located  and 
established  at  Morgan  town,  in  the  county  of  Monongalia,  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
passed  February  7, 1867,  entitled  **An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  College,'*  shall  be  and  remain  as  so  established  and  located;  and 
all  the  provisions  of  said  act,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  altered  by  this 
chapter,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  chapter 
as  amended  had  not  been  passed.     ( 1872-73.  1881 . ) 

Sec.  77.  The  name  of  said  college  shall  hereafter  be  **The  West  Virginia 
University,"  by  which  name  it  shall  have  and  hold  all  the  property,  funds,  invest- 
ments, rights,  powers,  and  privileges  now  had  and  held  under  the  name  prescribed 
in  the  above-recited  act.     ( 1872-73,  1881 . ) 

Sec.  78  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1901,  chapter  52,  passed  February  18,  1901].  lor 
the  government  and  control  of  said  university  there  shall  be  a  board  of  regents 
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consisting  of  nine  persons,  co  be  called  "the  regents  of  the  West  Vfrginia  Uni 
versity . ' '  As  such  uoard  they  may  sue  and  be  su(h1,  and  have  a  common  seal.  Tbo 
said  l)oard  shall  have  the  custody  and  control  of  the  property  and  funds  of  said 
university,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  They  shall  have  the  jwwer  to 
accept  from  any  person  or  persons  any  gift,  grant,  or  de\ise  of  money,  land  or 
other  property  intended  for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  shall,  by  such  acceptance, 
bo  trustees  of  the  funds  and  property  which  may  come  into  the  i)088ession  or  under 
the  control  of  said  board  by  sucn  gift,  grant,  or  devise,  and  shall  invest  and  hold 
such  funds  and  property,  and  apply  the  proceeds  and  property  in  such  manner  as 
the  donor  may  prescribe  by  the  terms  of  his  gift,  grant,  or  devise.  A  majority  of 
said  regents  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
for  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  buildings  or  the  permanent  altera- 
tion thereof,  or  the  appointment  to  or  removal  from  office  of  professors,  or  fixing 
their  comx>ensation,  or  chan'Ting  any  rule  or  regulations  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  board,  in  which  case  all  of  the  regents  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  secre- 
tar>'  of  the  board  of  the  meeting  place  and  object  of  the  meeting  proposed  to  be 
held  for  any  of  the  purposes  excepted  in  this  section;  and  the  conference  of  a 
majority  of  the  regents  shall  be  retjuired.  Said  board  of  regents  shall  consist  of 
nine  members,  who  shall  be  residents  and  voters  of  the  State.  The  governor  shall, 
on  or  before  March  15,  1901,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient,  apx>oint  said 
nine  regents,  who  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  consisting  of  four  and  five 
rt^gents,  respectively.  The  term  of  office  of  both  classes  shall  begin  on  May  1, 
11K)1 ;  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  class  shall  continue  for  two  years  and  until 
tht  ir  successors  are  appoint(  d  and  qualified,  and  the  term  of  the  second  class  shall 
continue  for  four  years  and  until  tneir  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified;  and 
thereafter  the  term  of  ofii<e  of  each  class  shall  be  for  four  years  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  Any  person  appointed  a  regent  during  the 
recess  of  the  senate  shall  servo  as  such  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate.  The 
governor  may  by  appointment  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  board  for  the 
unexpired  term.  Not  more  than  six  of  said  regents  shall  belong  to  the  same 
jwlitical  party,  and  not  more  than  one  shall  l)e  api>ointed  from  the  same  senatorial 
district  or  county.  The  term  of  office  of  the  regents  now  in  office  shall  expire  on 
April  JIO,  1901. 

Snr '.  79.  The  board  of  regents  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  such  depart- 
ments of  education  in  literature,  science,  art,  agriculture,  and  military  tactics  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  and  as  the  funds  under  their  control  may  warrant,  and 
purchase  such  materials,  implements,  and  apparatus  as  maybe  requisite  to  prox)er 
instruction  in  all  said  branches  of  learning,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  act 
of  Congress  aforenaid,  approved  July  2,  18G2.     ( 1 872-7:], *1HS1.) 

Six\  80.  The  said  board  shall  establish  and  declare  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  Unite<l  States, 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  organization,  the  tuition  of  students 
and  good  government  of  said  university,  and  the  protection  of  public  property 
belonging  thereto.  They  shall  apjwint  a  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
a  secretary  for  the  faculty,  and  a  secretiiry  for  said  board,  and  also  a  trcastrrer, 
who  shall  \)e  memT)ers  of  the  faculty  of  the  university;  and  th(*  person  so  appointed 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  may  d(*termine,  not.  however,  to 
exceed  $000  per  year.  From  said  treasurer  they  shall  take  a  bond,  with  ample 
security,  conditioned  according  t )  law,  for  the  faithful  keex>ing  and  disi>osing  of 
such  money  as  is  herein  or  may  l>e  hereaft(;r  approi)riated,  and  such  other  money 
as  may  l)e  allowed  by  said  board  to  come  into  his  hand  from  time  to  time;  they 
shall  also  settle  with  him  annually  or  ofteuf^r  if  they  think  bei^t,  inspect  annuallv 
all  the  property  belonging  to  said  university  and  make  a  full  report  of  the  condi- 
tion, income,  expenditures,  and  management  of  such  university  annually  to  the 
governor,  to  bv>  by  him  laid  l)cfore  the  legislature.     (1872-7;],  1881,  18.^7,  1*899.) 

SiX'.  81.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  create  a  preparatory  department  to  said 
university  and  ipstablish  any  other  i)rof(  ssorships  than  tli()s(>  indicted  [indicated] 
her(»t(}f()re,  if  the  same  be  deemed  essential;  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  several  pro- 
f«  ssors  and  t  >  remove  them  for  good  cause,  but  in  case  of  romovid  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  regents  shall  bo  recjuired,  and  the  reasons  for  a  removal  shall 
h?  communicated  in  a  written  statement  t )  the  governor.     (1872-73,  1881.) 

Sec.  82  [as  amended  by  Laws,  190^],  chapter  .*>0J.  Besides  ])r escribing  the  general 
terms  u]>on  which  students  may  bo  admitted,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  the 
regents  are  still  further  empowered  to  admit  as  regular  students  of  the  university 
not  more  than  225  cadets  in  the  military  deimrtmcnt.  Each  meml)er  of  the  senate 
shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  catlet  from  his  district  on  or  bi'fore  June  1  in  the 
second  year  of  his  term  and  ono  cadet  on  or  before  June  1  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  term.    Each  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one 
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cadet  from  his  connty  on  or  before  Jtme  1  next  preceding  the  end  of  his  term.  In 
case  a  cadetship  filled  by  appointment  by  any  member  of  the  legislature  shall 
become  racant,  the  member  making  the  appointment,  or  his  snccessor,  shall  fill 
same  by  a  new  apjHjintment  within  the  limits  of  time  aforesaid.  Bnt  no  senator 
or  delegate  shall  appoint  any  cadet  until  he  receives  a  certificate  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  or  the  commandant  of  cadets  giving  him  notice  of  his  right 
to  do  so,  and  he  shall  not  have  the  right  to  exorcipe  such  power  of  aj)pointment  as 
long  as  two  cadets  are  accredited  to  himself  and  liis  predecessor,  either  by  original 
appointment  or  reenlistment.  All  other  cadets  necessary  to  make  up  the  full  com- 
plement of  the  corps  shall  be  appointed  by  the  regents  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, including  vacancies,  if  any,  caused  by  the  failure  of  any  member  of  the  leg- 
islature to  make  his  appointment.  Cadets  shall  not  be  under  16  years  of  age  and 
shall  not  be  over  21  years  of  age.  Their  appointment  shall  ba  made  upon 
undoubted  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  sound  physical  condition.  Their 
term  of  enlistment  of  service  shall  be  two  jrears,  but  any  cadet  at  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term  shall  be  entitled  to  reenlist  for  the  further  t^rm  of  two  years 
upon  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  commandant  of  cadets  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  expiration  of  such  term;  but  not  more  than  15  cadets  shall  be 
appointed  from  any  senatorial  district  and  not  more  than  8  from  any  one  county. 

Sec.  83.  The  cadets  admitted  under  the  preceding  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges,  immunities,  educational  advantages,  and  benefit^j  of  the  uni- 
versity free  of  charge  for  admission,  tuition,  books,  and  stationery,  and  shall  con- 
stitute the  public  guard  of  the  university  and  of  the  public  property  belonging 
thereto  and  of  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage, 
of  which  a  sufficient  supply  shall  be  kept  in  the  arsenal  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion. And  the  professors  and  the  students  of  the  university  receiving  instruction  in 
military  tactics  and  the  art  of  war  shall  be  individually  and  collectively  resi>on-' 
sible  for  the  preservation  and  safe-keeping  of  all  arms  and  camp  equipage  belong- 
ing to  said  institution.     (187:^-73,  1881.) 

Sec.  84  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1001 ,  chapter  1,  approved  February  23. 1901] .  The 
regents  shall  only  be  allowed  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  dis- 
charging their  duties  as  such  and  $^1  per  diem  for  each  day  they  maybe  employed 
as  such,  and  an  itemized  account  shall  be  made  a  part  of  their  rejKjrt  to  the 
governor,  and  no  mileage  shall  be  allowed  or  paid. 

Sec.  85.  The  president,  board  of  regents,  and  faculty  may  graduate  any  student 
of  the  university  found  (after  proper  examination)  duly  qiialified,  and  shall  cer- 
tify the  same  by  affixing  the  seal  of  the  university  to  his  diploma.  (1872-73, 
1881.) 

Sec.  86.  The  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  United  States  land  warrants  which 
have  been  donated  to  this  State  for  the  purjKwe  of  endovring  an  agricultural  col- 
lege shall  be  invested  by  the  governor  in  a  loan  of  public  stock  of  the  United 
States,  or  otherwise,  as  required  by  Congress,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
university.     (1872-73,  1881.) 

Sec.  86a.  I.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  hereby  assents  to  and  accepts  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  grants  of  money  authorized  by  said  act  of 
Congress  [of  March  2,  1887] ,  ami  assents  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants. 

n.  The  bulletin^  and  annual  rei>orts  required  to  be  published  under  section  4 
of  said  act  shall  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  by  the  State  printer,  in 
such  editions  or  numbers  as  the  mailing  list  of  the  exi)eriment  station  shall  indi- 
cate as  being  required,  and  shall  be  distributed  by  the  station  free  of  all  charge 
to  farmers  and  other  citizens  of  the  State  deserving  the  same.     (1880.) 

Sec.  9Sb.  I.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  hereby  accepts  for 
said  State  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approved  August  30, 1800,  for  the  objects  and  puri>06es  mentioned  and 
declared  therein,  and  designates  the  **  West  Virginia  University,"  established  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  July  2, 1862,  ami 
a  subsequent  act  passed  by  said  Congress  on  April  10, 1864,  at  Morgan  town,  in  the 
connty  of  Monongalia,  in  this  State,  as  the  l)eneficiary  of  said  appropriation  for 
the  instruction  of  white  students;  and  an  institution  to  be  located  and  provided 
for  the  purpose  as  hereinafter  required  ami  directed  in  the  county  of  Kanawha, 
to  be  called  **  The  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute,"  for  the  beneficiary  of  said 
appropriation  for  the  instruction  of  colored  students;  to  be  paid  to  each  in  the 
Ijraportion  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  act.  [For  the  West  Virginia  Col- 
ored Institute,  $3,000  per  annum  for  five  years,  and  after  that  time  $5,000  as  long 
as  the  appropriation  ctmtinues.]  And  the  said  institution,  by  the  name  of  **  The 
West  Vnrginia  Colored  Institute,"  shall  have  and  hold  all  the  property,  funds, 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  hereinafter  mentioned. 

II  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1901 ,  chapter  50,  approved  February  20, 1001  ] .  For  the 
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government  and  control  of  said  institnte  there  shall  be  a  board  of  regents,  consist- 
ing of  the  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  and  six  other  competent  persons, 
not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  to  be  called 
the  "regents  of  the  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute,"  and  as  such  board  they 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  have  a  common  seal.  The  gov- 
ernor shall,  between  March  15  and  May  15,  1901,  and  every  four  years  thereafter, 
nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  said  six 
regents,  whose  term  of  oflRce  shall  begin  on  June  1  next  following  tiieir  appoint- 
ment and  continue  for  four  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified.  Vacancy  in  the  office  of  regent  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
governor  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  term  of  office  of  the  regents  now  in  office 
shall  expire  on  May  81 ,  1901.  Said  board  shall  have  the  care,  custody,  and  control 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  institute,  and  may  accept,  from  any  person  or 
persons,  gifts  of  money  or  property  for  the  use  of  said  institute,  and  all  such 
money  and  property,  when  so  received  by  them,  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  them  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  institute,  and  applied  thereto  as  the  donors  may  have 
directed,  and,  if  no  such  directions  have  been  given,  as  a  majority  of  the  regents 
may  determine. 

III.  The  board  of  regents  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  such  departments  of 
education  in  literature,  science,  art,  and  agriculture,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  hereinbefore  referred  to,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  and  as  the  funds  under  their  control  will  warrant,  and  purchase  such 
materials,  implements,  and  apparatus  as  may  be  requisite  to  the  proper  instruc- 
tion of  said  colored  students  in  all  said  branches  of  learning  as  to  carry  out  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  said  acts  of  Congress. 

IV  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1901 ,  chapter  1 ,  approved  February  23, 1901] .  The  said 
board  shall  establish  and  declare  such  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  as  they  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  organization,  the  tuition  of  the  students,  and  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  institute  and  the  protection  of  the  propjerty  belonging  thereto.  The 
regents  shall  only  be  allowed  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  discharg- 
ing their  duties  as  such  and  $4  per  diem  for  each  day  they  may  he  employed  as  such, 
and  an  itemized  account  shall  be  made  a  part  of  their  report  to  the  governor,  and 
no  mileage  shall  be  allowed  or  paid. 

V.  The  treasurer  of  this  State  is  hereby  designated  as  the  officer  to  receive  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  said  several  sums  of  money 
so  to  be  paid  to  this  State  aforesaid  for  the  uses  and  purposes  aforesaid.  He  shall 
keep  an  exact  account  of  the  moneys  so  received,  and  shall  place  to  the  credit  of 
eacn  of  said  beneficiaries  thereof  its  due  proportion  of  the  same.  The  sums  so 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  West  Virginia  University  shall  be  paid  out  by  him  on 
the  orders  of  the  board  of  regents  thereof,  and  the  sums  so  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute  shall  be  paid  out  by  In m  on  the  orders  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  said  institute.  And  said  treasurer  shall  include  in  his 
biennial  report  to  the  governor  a  statement  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  the  school  fund  to  proceed  with  all 
reasonable  dispatch  to  procure  the  necessary  quantity  of  farming  land,  not  exceed- 
ing 50  acres  in  all,  in  some  suitable  and  proper  locality  in  the  county  of  Kanawha, 
with  the  title  thereto  clear  and  unquestionable,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  build- 
ings and  make  the  necessary  improvements  thereon  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
and  to  comply  in  good  faith  with  the  terms  and  conditions  and  to  caiTy  into 
effect  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  making  said  appropriations. 

VII.  And  in  order  to  enable  said  board  to  i)erform  the  duties  required  of  them 
by  this  act  the  sum  of  $10,000  is  hereby  appropriated  and  placed  at  their  disposal, 
payable  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided, 
That  said  board  may,  in  their  discretion,  borrow  the  said  sum  of  $10,000  from  the 
"school  fund,'*  mentioned  in  section  4  of  article  12  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State,  at  6  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  and  execute  the  bonds  of  the  State  there- 
for, payable  with  interest  as  aforesaid  not  more  than  ten  years  from  the  date 
thereof.     (1891.) 

Sec.  9Sbb.  Besides  prescribing  the  general  terms  upon  which  students  may  be 
admitted,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  the  regents  are  still  further  empowered  to 
admit  as  regular  students  or  cadets  of  said  institution  not  more  than  60  students, 
of  whom  each  regent  may  appoint  not  more  than  13  who  are  not  less  than  16  years 
of  age  ner  more  than  21,  whose  term  of  service  shall  not  be  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  years;  which  appointment  shall  be  made  upon  undoubted  evidence  of  good 
moral  character  and  sound  physical  condition.  The  cadets  admitted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  immunities,  educa- 
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tional  advantages,  and  benefits  of  the  institute  free  of  charge  for  admission,  tui- 
tion, books,  and  stationery,  and  shall  constitute  the  public  guard  of  the  institute, 
and  of  the  public  property  belonging  thereto,  and  of  the  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  of  which  a  sufficient  supply  shall  be 
kept  in  the  arsenal  belonging  to  the  institution.  And  the  professors  and  the 
students  of  the  institute  receiving  instruction  in  military  tactics  and  the  art  of 
war  shall  be  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  the  preservation  and 
safe-keeping  of  arms  and  camp  equipage  belonging  to  said  institution.     (1809.) 


WIS(X)NSIN. 

•  |.The  following  matter  is  taken  from  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1896,  enacted  at  the  adjourned 
session  of  the  legislature  commencing  Ausrust  17, 1897,  and  approved  August  20, 1897.  In  effect 
September  1, 1898.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Arthur  L.  Sanborn  and  John  R.  Berryman.  2  vols. 
Chicago,  1898.] 

Sec.  377.  There  is  established  in  this  State,  at  the  city  of  Madison,  an  institution 
of  learning  by  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  University  of  Wisconsin.*' 

Sec.  378  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1901,  chapter  255,  approved  May  2, 1901].  The 
government  of  the  university  shall  vest  in  a  board  or  regents,  to  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  Congressional  district  and  two  from  the  State  at  large,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman ,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  State  super- 
intendent and  the  president  of  the  umversity  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  said 
board.  Said  president  shall  be  a  member  of  all  the  standing  committees  of  the 
board,  but  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  appointed  regents  shall  be  three  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  February  in 
the  year  in  which  they  are  appointed  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  governor,  but 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  before  the  expiration*of  the  term  shall  be  for  the 
residue  of  the  term  only. 

Sec.  379  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1903,  chapter  260] .  The  board  of  regents  and  their 
successors  in  office  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  **  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  and  shall  possess  adl  the  powers  necessary  or 
convenient  to  accomplish  the  objects  and  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  law, 
and  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  books,  records,  buildings,  and  all  other  property 
of  said  university.  The  board  shall  elect  a  president  and  a  secretary ,  who  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  board.  The  secretary 
shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  board  and  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  have  the 
charge  of  all  securities  for  loans  and  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  university  or  in 
any  wise  appropriat-ed  by  law  to  its  endowment  or  support,  to  collect  the  interest 
on  all  securities  held  by  him,  to  pay  out  moneys  only  upon  the  warrant  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  as  provided  by  law,  to  keep  the  same  and  the  accounts  thereof  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  other  public  funds,  and  particularly  distinguish  the 
accounts  of  every  fund,  according  to  the  nature  thereof,  coming  to  his  charge, 
whether  created  by  law  or  by  private  bounty,  and  to  discharge  these  and  other 
appropriate  functions  relating  thereto  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  board 
may  adopt  not  inconsistent  with  his  official  duties,  and  he  and  his  sureties  shall  be 
liable  on  his  official  bond  as  State  treasurer  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  such 
duties. 

Sec.  380.  The  time  for  the  election  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  board 
and  the  duration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  the  times  for  holding  the 
regular  annual  meeting  and  such  other  meetings  as  may  be  required,  and  the 
manner  of  notifying  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  by-laws  of  the  board. 
A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time.     (1866.) 

Sec.  381.  The  board  of  regents  shall  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity in  all  its  branches;  electa  president  and  the  requisite  number  of  profes- 
sors, instructors,  officers,  and  employees,  and  fix  the  salaries  and  the  term  of 
office  of  each,  and  determine  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  various  courses  of  instruction;  but  no  instruction  either 
sectarian  in  religion  or  partisan  in  politics  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  university;  and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  tests  shall  ever  be  allowed  or 
exercised  in  the  appointment  of  regents  or  m  the  election  of  professors,  teachers, 
or  other  officers  of  the  university,  or  in  the  admission  of  students  thereto,  or  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  power  to  remove  the 
president,  or  any  professor,  instructor,  or  officer  of  the  university  when,  in  their 
judgment,  the  interests  of  the  university  require  it.    The  board  may  prescribe 
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mlea  and  regnlationa  for  the  management  of  the  libraries,  cabinet,  mnsenm, 
laboratories,  and  all  other  property  of  the  nnirersity  and  of  its  several  depart- 
ments, and  for  the  care  and  preservation  thereof ,  with  penalties  and  forfeitures  by 
way  of  damages  for  their  violation,  which  may  be  sned  for  and  collected  in  the 
name  of  the  board  before  any  conrt  having  jnrisdiction  of  such  action.  They 
shall  employ  a  competent  preceptress  for  the  building  tnown  as  **  Jadies'  hall  " 
(which  shall  be  used  for  and  by  the  female  students  attending  the  university,  and 
not  otherwise),  who  shall  have  charge  and  general  supervision  thereof  under  such 
regulations  as  the  board  may  have  made  or  shall  adopt,  at  a  salary  of  not  more 
than  $1,500  per  year:  Provided^  That  said  preceptress  ^^liall  i)erform  such  duties 
and  teach  such  classes  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Sec.  3^2.  The  board  of  regents  are  authorized  to  expend  such  x)ortion  of  the 
income  of  the  university  fund  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  and  the  purchase  oi:  apparatus,  a  library,  cabinets,  and  addi- 
tions thereto,  and  if  they  deem  it  expedient  may  receive  in  connection  with  the 
university  any  college  in  this  State,  upon  application  of  its  board  of  trustees;  and 
such  college  so  received  shall  become  a  branch  of  the  university  and  bo  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  regents.     (Rev.  Stat.,  1858.) 

Sec.  383.  At  the  close  of  each  biennial  fiscal  term  tho  regents,  through  their 
president,  shall  make  a  reix>rt  in  detail  to  the  governor  and  the  legisilature,  exhibit- 
mg  the  progress,  condition,  and  wants  of  each  of  the  colleges  embraced  in  the 
university,  the  course  of  study  in  each,  the  numl)er  of  instructors  and  students, 
the  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  together  with  the  nature,  cost,  and 
results  of  all  important  investigations  and  experiments,  and  such  other  informa^ 
tion  as  they  may  deem  important,  one  copy  of  which  shall  bo  transmitted  free  by 
the  se(*retary  of  state  to  all  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  *  *  ♦  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary'  of 
tho  Interior,  as  provided  in  said  act.  The  board  shall  also  report  to  the  governor 
as  often  as  may  seem  desirable  the  important  results  of  investigations  conducted 
by  the  director  of  Washburn  Observatory  and  by  other  investigators  connected 
with  the  university,  and  also  tho  results  of  such  experiments  therein  relating  to 
agri(*ulture  or  the  mechanic  arts  as  said  board  may  deem  to  be  of  special  value  to 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  State.  With  tho  approval  of  the 
governor  such  number  of  copies  as  he  shall  direct,  and  of  the  Washburn  Ob8er\^a- 
tory  reports  not  more  than  700  copies,  may  be  printed  by  the  State  printer  in 
separate  form,  on  good  paper,  and  with  such  appropriate  quality  of  binding  as 
tho  commissioners  of  pul)lic  printing  shall  order.  Eight  hundred  copies  of  each 
of  said  reports,  when  so  dire<*ted  by  the  governor,  except  those  of  the  Washburn 
Observatory,  shall  l)e  delivered  to  the  legislature,  and  tlie  remainder  be  used  in 
exchange  for  the  publications  of  other  institutions  and  for  such  other  i)ublic  pur- 
jKmes  as  the  regents  may  order. 

Skc.  383a  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1903,  chapter  260J.  All  moneys  which  shall  be 
derived  to  the  university  from  gifts  or  other  bounties;  from  fees  of  students  in 
any  form,  less  any  rebates  allowed  under  authority  of  tho  board;  from  sales  of 
farm  products  or  any  articles  of  personal  property  of  whatever  kind;  from  publi- 
cations or  advertisements  in  publications  of  tho  university;  from  fees  for  services 
rendered  in  any  manner;  from  sales  or  rents  of  real  property,  or  from  any  source 
whatever  other  than  in  I'ases  by  law  re<iuired  to  bo  paid  to  the  State  treasurer, 
may  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  in  all  cases  where  the  board  shall 
autnorize  Jam  to  receive  tho  same:  and  such  secretary  shall,  at  least  as  often  as 
once  a  week,  pay  into  the  State  treasury  the  entire  amount  of  such  receipts  by  him, 
and  shall  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  calendar  month  deliver  to  the  State 
treasurer  an  itemized  account  of  such  receipts  during  the  preceding  calendar 
month,  showing  the  amount  of  each  sum  so  received  by  him,  the  date  thereof,  the 
person  from  whom  rec^^ived,  for  what  received,  and  the  particular  fund  or  account 
to  which  the  same  belongs,  save  that  the  details  of  small  receipts  may  be  omitted 
and  the  account  made  summary  in  such  cashes  and  to  such  extent  as  the  secretary 
of  state  shall  prest--ril>e  by  forms  therefor,  and  shall  verify  the  correctness  thereof 
by  his  affidavit  thereto  appended,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  he  shall  at  tlie  same 
time  file  with  the  socretarj-  of  state.  Such  account  shall  be  made  ujion  forms  to 
bo  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  serretary  of  state.  The  regents  may  require  of 
their  secretary  such  bond  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  they  shall  think 
fit  and  its  renewal  when  deemed  desirable,  and  may  i)res<'ril;e  regulations  for 
the  discharge  of  all  such  duties  not  inconsistent  wnth  law.  The  secretary  of  state 
shall  audit  and  give  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  for  all  accoimts  certified 
to  him  by  tlie  boanl  or  it^  executive  committee,  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 
All  salaries  for  instructional  or  administrative  service,  and  also  allowances  to  fel- 
lows and  scholars,  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  board,  shall  bo  certified  at  i)eri- 
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odical  intervals  according  to  the  laws  of  the  board,  nx)on  rolls  showing  the  name 
of  the  porson  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  the  amount  of  his  fixed  annual  salary 
or  allowance,  and  that  the  sum  bo  certified  is  then  due  him  according  to  the 
method  of  periodical  payment  establisheil  by  the  board;  upon  which  certified  roH 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  issne  his  warrant  to  each  person  therein  named  for  the 
amount  so  certified  to  be  due  to  him.  Payments  to  janitors,  laborers,  and  all 
other  employees,  and  also  to  all  persons  from  whom  milk  and  products  for  the 
dairy  are  purchased,  shall  be  made  upon  rolls  showing  the  name  of  the  party 
entitled,  for  what  service  or  object,  to  what  fund  chargeable,  and  the  amounts 
respectively  due  each,  whi'.h  shall  bo  likewise  certified  to  the  secretary  of  state  to 
be  correct  and  due,  and  he  shall  issue  thereon  his  warrant  for  the  amount  due 
each  x)erson  upon  such  roll  to  each  such  person.  Every  other  claim  or  account 
shall  state  the  nature  and  particulars  of  the  service  rendered  or  material  fur- 
nished and  be  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent  and  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  the  regents;  and  a  roll  showing  the  name  of  each  such  person,  for 
what  service  or  object,  to  what  fund  chargeable,  and  the  amount  allowed  to  and 
due  him,  shall  be  certified,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  secretary  of  state;  upon  which  he 
shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  proper  amount  to  the  person  entitled  thereto.  The 
board  may  enact  laws  to  govern  aU  such  business  not  inconsistent  with  law,  and 
all  forms  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state.  All  warrants 
issued  xyursuant  to  tins  section  shall  be  labeled  "  University  warrant ''  and  num- 
bered in  consecutive  order.  All  gifts,  bounties,  and  moneys  paid  in  and  appro- 
priations made  by  law  for  the  university,  its  endowment,  aid,  or  support,  when 
received  by  the  State  treasurer  shall  be  at  once  credited  to  the  proper  fund,  and  if 
received  as  part  of  the  general  fund  shall  be  forthwith  transferred  by  warrant  to 
the  proper  university  account,  and  shall  all  thenceforth  be  held  solely  for  the 
respective  uses  to  which  the  same  is  by  law  ajjpropriated,  and  shall  never  be  em- 
ployed, diverted  to,  or  paid  out  for  any  other  use  or  purpose. 

Skc.  384.  The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  president  of  the  several  facul- 
ties and  the  executive  head  of  the  instructional  force  in  all  its  departments;  as 
such  he  shsJl  haveauthority,  subject  to  the  board  of  regents,  to  give  general  direc- 
tion to  the  instruction  and  scientific  investigations  of  the  several  colleges,  and  so 
long  as  the  interests  of  the  institution  require  it  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties 
of  one  of  the  professorshiiw.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  colleges 
shall  be  intruded  to  their  resx)ective  faculties,  but  the  regents  shall  have  the  power 
to  regulate  the  courses  of  instruction  and  prescribe  the  books  or  works  to  be  used 
in  the  several  courses,  and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as 
are  usual  in  universities  or  as  they  shall  deem  appropriate,  and  to  confer  upon  the 
faculty  by  by-laws  the  power  to  sui^)end  or  expel  students  for  misconduct  or  other 
cause  prescribed  in  such  by-laws.     (1866,  1869.) 

^c.  385.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  to  provide  the  means 
oi  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected 
with  literary,  scientific,  industrial,  and  professional  pursuits,  and  to  this  end  it  shall 
connst  of  the  following  colleges  or  departments,  to  wit: 

1.  The  college  of  letters  and  science. 

2.  The  college  of  mechanics  and  engineering. 

3.  Tho  college  of  agriculture. 

4.  The  college  of  law. 

5.  Such  other  colleges,  schools,  or  departments  as  now  are  or  may  from  time  te 
time  be  added  thereto  or  connected  therewith. 

SfiC.  386.  The  college  of -letters  and  science  shall  embrace  liberal  courses  of 
instruction  in  language,  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and  may  embrace  such 
other  branches  as  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  prescribe.  The  college  of 
mechanics  and  engineering  shall  embrace  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  mechanical  and  engineering  science  and  art,  and  may 
embrace  »uch  additional  branches  as  the  regents  may  determine.  The  college  of 
agriculture  shall  embrace  instruction  and  experimentation  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture and  in  those  sciences  which  are  tributary  thereto,  and  may  embrace  such 
additional  branches  as  the  board  of  regents  shall  determine.  The  college  of  law 
shall  consist  of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  law,  and 
may  include  such  other  branches  as  the  regents  may  determine. 

Sec,  387.  Tho  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as  well  as  to  male  students, 
under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  board  of  regents  may  deem  proper; 
and  all  able-bodied  male  students  in  whatever  college  therein  may  receive  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State.  Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  a  regular  collegiate 
course  at  the  university  and  after  such  graduation  shall  furnish  evidence  to  the 
State  iuperintendent  of  good  moral  character  and  of  successful  teaching  for  on© 
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school  year  in  a  public  school  of  this  State,  may  have  his  diploma  countersigned 
by  said  superintendent,  which  shall  then  have  the  force  ana  effect  of  a  limited 
State  certificate,  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  the  State  superin- 
tendent to  revoke  the  right  given  by  his  signature  to  such  diploma.  (186G,  1867, 
1878,  1895.) 

Sec.  388  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1901,  chapter  344].  No  student  who  shall  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  his  admission  at  the 
beginning  of  any  academic  year  shall  bo  required  to  pay  any  fees  for  tuition  in 
the  university  except  in  the  law  department  and  for  extra  studies.  The  regents 
may  prescribe  rates  of  tuition  for  any  pupil  in  the  law  department,  or  who  shall 
not  have  been  a  resident  as  aforesaid,  and  for  teaching  extra  studies.  Attendance 
at  the  university  shall  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  residence. 

Sec.  389  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1903,  chapter  260].  For  the  support  and  endow- 
ment of  the  university  there  is  annually  and  i)ermanently  appropriated: 

1.  The  university  fund  income  and  aU  other  sums  of  money  appropriated  bylaw 
to  such  f  imd. 

2.  The  agricultural  college  fund  income. 

3.  All  such  contributions  as  may  be  derived  from  public  or  private  bounty. 
The  entire  income  of  aU  said  funds  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 

of  regents,  thenceforth  to  be  independent  and  distinct  of  the  accounts  of  the  State 
and  for  the  support  of  the  aforesaid  colleges  or  departments  of  arts,  of  letters,  and 
such  other  colleges  and  departments  as  shall  bo  established  in  or  connected  with 
the  university;  but  all  means  derived  from  other  public  or  private  bounty  shall  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  specific  objects  for  which  they  shall  have  been  designed 
by  the  grantor;  and  all  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  and  devises  for  the  benefit  or  advan- 
tage of  the  university  or  any  of  its  departments,  colleges,  schools,  halls,  observa- 
tories, or  institutions,  or  to  provide  any  means  of  instruction,  illustration,  or  knowl- 
edge in  connection  therewith,  whether  made  to  trustees  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
legal  and  valid  and  shall  be  executed  and  enforced  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  instrument  making  the  same,  including  all  provisions  and  directions  in  any 
such  instrument  for  Accumulation  of  the  income  of  any  fund  or  rents  and  profits 
of  any  real  estate  without  being  subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  pro- 
vided by  law  in  other  cases;  but  no  such  accumulation  shall  be  allowed  to  produce 
a  fund  more  than  twenty  times  as  great  as  that  originally  given.  All  such  gifts, 
grants,  devises,  or  bequests  may  be  made  to  the  regents  of  the  university  or  to  the 
president  or  any  officer  thereof,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  as  trustees,  or  may  be 
charged  upon  any  executor,  trustee,  heir,  devisee,  or  legatee,  or  made  in  any  other 
manner  indicating  an  intention  to  create  a  trust,  and  may  be  made  as  well  for  the 
benefit  of  the  university  or  any  of  its  chairs,  faculty,  departments,  colleges, 
schools,  halls,  observatories,  or  institutions,  or  to  provide  any  means  of  instruction, 
illustration,  or  knowledge  in  connection  therewith,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  class 
of  students  at  the  universitv  or  in  any  of  its  departments,  whether  by  way  of 
scholarship,  fellowship,  or  otlierwise,  or  whether  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  any 
course,  subcourse,  special  course,  post-graduate  course,  summer  school  or  teach- 
ers' course,  oratorical  or  debating  course,  laboratory,  shop,  lectureship,  drill, 
gymnasium,  or  any  other  like  division  or  department  of  study,  experiment, 
research,  observation,  travel,  or  mental  or  physical  improvement  m  any  manner 
connected  with  the  university,  or  to  provide  for  the  voluntary  retirement  of  any 
of  its  faculty.  And  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  case  of  any  such  gift,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  to  exactly  or  particularly  describe  the  members  of  the  class, 
group,  or  nationality  of  students  intended  to  be  the  beneficiaries,  but  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  describe  the  class  or  group;  and  in  case  of  any  such  gift,  grant,  devise, 
or  bequest  the  regents  shall  divide  and  graduate  the  students  at  the  university  into 
such  classes  or  divisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  select  and  determine  those  belong- 
ing to  the  class  intended  by  such  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  and  shall  deter- 
mine what  particular  persons  are  within  or  intended  by  the  same.  It  shall  be  suf- 
ficient in  any  such  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest  to  describe  the  beneficiaries  as 
belonging  to  a  certain  course,  subcourse,  department,  or  division  of  the  university, 
or  as  those  pursuing  certain  studies,  speaking  or  writing  a  certain  language  or 
languages,  belonging  to  any  nationality  or  nationalities,  or  to  one  of  the  sexes,  or 
by  any  other  description,  and  in  such  case  the  regents  shall  determine  the  persons 
so  described  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  390  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1899,  chapter  170,  and  Laws,  1901,  chapter  322]. 
There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  a  State  tax  amoimting  to  the  sum  of 
$289,000,  which  amount  when  so  levied  and  collected  is  annually  appropriated  to 
the  university  fund  income  to  be  used  as  a  part  thereof  for  current  or  administra- 
tion expenditures,  and  for  the  construction  m  the  order  of  the  greatest  need  there- 
for of  such  additional  buildings  and  works  and  the  enlargement  and  repair  of 
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bnildingfs  and  works  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  regents  shall  be  absolutely  required 
and  can  be  completed  within  the  appropriations  so  made:  Provided,  That  $40,000 
of  the  said  annual  appropriation  shall  be  applied  annually  to  the  uses  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture;  also  that  $22,500  thereof  shall  be  apphed  annually  to  the  uses 
of  the  college  of  mechanics  and  engineering;  also  that  $3,500  thereof  shall  be 
applied  annually  to  the  uses  of  the  new  school  of  commerce;  also  that  $i,000 
thereof  shall  be  applied  annually  to  the  uses  of  the  summer  school  of  science, 
literature,  language,  and  pedagogy  in  connection  with  the  university,  authorized 
by  section  892a;  also  that  $1,000  thereof  shall  annually  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  use  of  the  law  library  of  the  university;  and  also  that  $13,000  of 
the  said  annual  appropriation  shall  annually  be  applied  and  used  in  adding  facili- 
ties for  and  establishing  and  maintaining  courses  of  instruction  in  railway  and 
electrical  engineering  in  the  university.  The  commissioners  of  public  lands  may 
direct  the  State  treasurer  from  time  to  time  to  set  apart  by  way  of  loan  to  the 
fund  known  as  the  university  fund  income  for  university  uses  from  uninvested 
moneys  in  the  trust  funds  for  the  period  while  so  uninvested,  such  amount  not 
exceeding  at  any  time  the  sum  of  $75,000,  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  prudent, 
such  loans  to  bo  repaid  to  the  trust  funds  from  the  appropriation  hereinbefore 
made  to  the  university  fund  income,  with  interest  at  the  rate  then  required  on 
deposits  made  pursuant  to  sections  160a  to  160f ,  inclusive. 

Sec.  391.  The  sum  of  $3,000  shall  be  set  apart  annually  from  the  receipts  of  the 
tax  first  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  for  the  maintenance  of  the  astro- 
nomical observatory  on  the  university  grounds,  to  be  expended  by  the  regents  in 
astronomical  work  and  instruction.  And  a  like  sum  is  annually  appropriated  out 
of  the  general  fund  to  the  board  of  regents  for  the  puri)ose  of  enabhng  said  board 
to  employ  and  maintain  a  director  of  the  Washburn  Observatory.     (1870.) 

Sec.  892.  The  regents  shall  each  receive  the  actual  amount  of  his  exi)en8es  in 
traveling  to  and  from  and  in  attendance  upon  all  meetings  of  the  board  or  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  any  duty  in  pursuance  of  any  direction  of  the  board. 
Accounts  for  such  exi)en8es,  duly  authenticated,  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  and 
be  paid  on  their  order  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  university  fund  income.  No 
regent  shall  receive  any  x)ay,  mileage,  or  yer  diem  except  as  above  prescribed. 
(1866.) 

Sec.  302a.  The  board  of  regents  may  maintain  the  summer  school  of  science, 
literature,  language,  and  pedagogy  heretofore  established  in  connection  with  the 
university:  Proxnded,  That  all  teachers  employed  therein  shall  be  designated  by 
the  State  superintendent  and  the  president  of  the  university. 

General  laws,  1863,  chapter  205:  Section  1.  The  lands,  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges granted  to  and  conferred  upon  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress ♦  *  *  approved  July  2,  1862,  are  accepted  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
upon  the  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions  contained  in  said  act  of  Congress. « 
(April  2,  1863.) 

Laws,  1885, chapter  9,  as  amended  by  Laws,  1887,  chapter  62:  Section  1.  The  board 
of  regents  of  the  State  university  is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  institutes  for  the 
instruction  of  citizens  of  this  State  in  the  various  branches  of  ai^riculture.  Such 
institutes  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  at  such  places  as  said  board  may  direct. 
The  said  board  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  proper  for 
organizing  and  conducting  such  institutes,  and  may  employ  an  agent  or  agents 
to  perform  such  work  in  connection  therewith  as  they  deem  best.  The  course  of 
instruction  at  such  institutes  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  present  to  those  in  attend- 
ance the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  the  said  board  may 
use  such  sum  as  it  may  deem  proper,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $12,000  in  any  one 
year,  from  the  general  fund,  and  such  amount  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.     (March  16, 1887.) 

Laws,  1889,  joint  resolution  No.  5:  We  hereby  accept  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  the  grant  of  all  moneys  and  all  benefits  accruing  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress known  as  the  agricultural  experiment  station  bill,  approved  March  2,  1887, 
for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  wo  designate  the  regents  of  the  said  university  to  receive  the  same. 

The  governor  is  hereby  requested  to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Laws.  1891,  joint  resolution  No.  3:  Legislative  assent  be  and  is  hereby  given  to 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Augnist  30, 1890, 


«  The  income  from  this  land  grant  was  appropriated  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin by  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  April  12, 1866. 
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*  *  *  this  resolntion  being  intended  to  constitTite  the  legislative  assent  reqmred 
by  section  2  of  said  act. 

Laws,  1901,  chapter  97:  Section  1.  ♦  *  *  The  several  boards  having  control 
of  the  charitable  and  penal  and  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  including  the 
normal  schools  and  State  university,  shall,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  January 
in  each  odd-numl>ered  year,  make  and  deliver  to  the  governor  a  brief,  succinct, 
detailed  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  in  their  respective  offices,  boards, 
bureaus,  or  departments  for  the  biennial  term  ending  the  first  Monday  of  January. 

Sec.  2.  The  *  *  *  regents  of  State  imiversity  and  normal  schools  shall  in 
each  odd-numbered  year,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  January,  make  and  deliver 
to  the  governor  in  tabular  form  a  complete,  concise,  and  detailed  report  of  the 
expenses  of  conducting  such  *  *  *  normal  schools  and  State  university  for 
each  year  of  the  biennial  term,  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  preceding 
the  date  of  such  report,  and  shall  accompany  such  reiwrt  with  a  like  detailed  state- 
ment or  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  conducting  such  office,  bureau, 
or  department  for  the  corresponding  years  of  the  two  preceding  biennial  terms. 
(March  28,  1901.) 

Laws,  1908,  chapter  344t  Section  1.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annu- 
ally an  additional  State  tax  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $48,500,  which  amount  when 
so  levied  and  collected  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  university-fund  income,  to 
be  used  as  a  part  thereof,  for  current  expenditures:  Provided,  That  $7,500  thei'eof 
shall  be  applied  annually  to  the  uses  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  $7,500  thereof 
to  the  uses  of  the  college  of  engineering,  $4,000  thereof  to  the  uses  of  the  school 
of  commerce;  $5,000  thereof  in  aid  of  thepremedical  course  of  instruction,  $17,0C0 
thereof  to  other  uses  of  the  college  of  letters  and  science,  and  $7,500  for  domestic 
science  and  allied  subjects:  And  provided.  That  in  appl>ing  the  same  the  regents 
may  adjust  the  expenditures  to  the  varying  needs  of  different  years. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  for  the  period  of  two  3rear8 
an  additional  State  tax  amounting  annually  to  the  sum  of  $7,500,  which  amount 
when  so  levied  and  collected  is  for  the  period  aforesaid  appropriated  to  the 
university-fund  income  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  university'  library. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  for  the  period  of  two  years  f/om 
the  general  fund  of  the  State,  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $100,000  to  the  university-fund  income  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
[for  certain  specified  purposes] . 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  for  the  period  of  two  years  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  State,  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  tho 
additional  sum  of  $5,500  to  the  university-fund  income  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  uses  and  purposes  as  follows,  to  wit:  [$2,500  annually  for  inveotiga- 
tion  of  the  cranberry  industry  of  the  State;  $1,500  annually  for  investigation's,  on 
tobacco;  $1,500  annually  for  a  hygienic  laboratory] .     (May  20, 1903.) 


WYOMING. 

Constitution  (1889),  article  7:  Sec.  15.  The  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  [act  of  March  4,  1886]  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution,  with 
its'several  departments,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  All  lands  which  have  been  heret<)f  ore  granted  or  which  may  be  granted 
hereafter  by  Congress  unto  the  University  as  such,  or  in  aid  of  the  instruction  to 
be  given  in  any  of  its  departments,  with  all  other  grants,  donations,  or  devises 
for  said  university,  or  for  any  of  its  departments,  shall  vest  in  said  university, 
and  bo  exclusively  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  granted,  donated,  or 
(leviseil.  The  said  lands  may  be  leased  on  terms  approved  by  the  land  commis- 
sioners, but  may  not  be  sold  on  terms  not  approved  by  Congress. 

Sko.  16.  The  universitv  shall  be  equally  open  to  student&of  both  j^xes,  irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  color;  and  in  order  that  the  instruction  furnished  may  be  as  nearly 
free  as  possible,  any  amount  in  addition  to  the  income  from  its  grants  of  lands 
and  other  sources  alx>ve  mentioned  neressary  to  its  support  and  maintonani e  in 
a  condition  of  full  efficiency  shall  be  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  legislature. 

Skc.  17.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  management  of  the  uni- 
versity, its  lands,  and  other  property  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  seven  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  and  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  superintendent 
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of  public  Instmction,  as  members  ex  officio,  as  such  having  the  right  to  speak, 
bnt  not  to  vote.    The  duties  and  powers  of  the  trustees  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

iThe  following  maitor  is  taken  from  tlio  "  Revised  Statutes  of  WyominK.    In  force  December 
8S9.''*    Rerisod,  compiled,  edited,  and  published  by  J.  A.  Van  Orsael  and  Fenimore  Cbatterton. 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  18W.] 

Sec.  485.  There  is  established  in  this  State,  at  the  city  of  Laramie,  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  under  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  University  of  Wyoming." 
(1890-91.) 

Sec.  480.  The  objects  of  such  university  shall  bo  to  provide  an  efficient  means 
of  imparting  to  young  men  and  young  women,  without  regard  to  color,  on  equal 
terms,  a  liberal  education,  together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  connected  with  the  scientific,  industrial,  and  professional  pursuits.  To 
this  end  it  shall  embrace  colleges  or  departments  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  the 
arts,  together  with  such  professional  or  other  departments  as  in  course  of  time 
may  be  connected  therewith.  The  department  of  letters  sliall  embrace  a  liberal 
course  of  instruction  in  language,  literature,  and  philosophy,  together  with  such 
courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the  college  or  department  of  science  as  are  deemed 
necessary.     (1890-91.) 

Sec.  487.  The  college  or  department  of  science  shall  embrace  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences,  together  with  such 
courses  in  language,  literature,  and  philosophy  as  shall  constitute  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  college  or  department  of  the  arts  shall  embrace  coursos  of  instruction 
in  the  practical  and  fine  arts,  especially  in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts 
of  mining  and  metallurgy,  mechanics,  engineering,  architecture,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  together  with  instruction  in  military  tactics,  and  in  such  branches 
in  the  department  of  letters  as  are  necessary  to  a  proper  fitness  of  students  for 
their  chosen  pursuits,  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in 
such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the 
sciences  and  their  practical  applications  shall  be  exx>anded  into  full  and  distinct 
schools  or  departments.     ( 1 890-9 1 . ) 

Sec.  488.  The  government  of  the  university  shall  vest  in  a  board  of  nine  trus- 
tees to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  three,  and  only  three,  of  whom  shall  at  all 
times  be  residents  of  the  county  of  Albany,  together  with  the  president  of  the 
university  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  members  ex  officio, 
as  such  having  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote.     ( 1890-91 . ) 

Skc.  489.  The  term  of  office  of  the  trustees  appointed  shall  be  six  years.  During 
each  session  of  the  legislature  the  governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  apiwint  successors  to  the  three  trustees 
whose  term  of  office  shall  have  expired  or  will  expire  before  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  Any  vacancy  in  the  board  of  trustees  caused  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, removal  from  the  State,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  to  be 
made  by  the  governor,  which  appointment  shall  continue  until  the  next  session 
of  the*legislature,  and  no  longer,  but  no  member  of  the  faculty  while  holding  that 
jKJsition  shall  ever  be  appointed  a  trustee.     (1890-91 . ) 

Sec.  490.  The  board  of  trusteea  and  their  successors  in  office  sh^l  constitute  a 
body  corporate  by  the  name  of  ''The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Wyoming." 
They  shall  possess  all  the  powers  necessary  or  convenient  to  accomplish  the  objects 
and  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  books, 
records,  buildings,  and  all  other  property  of  the  university.  The  board  shall  have 
power  to  electa  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  board.  The  treasurer  shall  execute  such 
bond,  with  approved  sureties  in  double  the  sum  likely  to  come  into  his  hands,  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  board  shall  require.  The  term  of  office 
of  said  officers,  their  duties  severally,  and  the  times  for  holding  meetings  shadl 
be  fixed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  l)oard.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  consitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from 
time  to  time,  and  all  routine  business  may  be  entrusted  to  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  members,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  by-laws  of  the  board 
shall  prescribe.  The  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  nonresident 
members  in  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  may  be  audited  by  the 
auditing  committee  thereof  and  paid  by  warrant  on  the  treasurer  out  of  the  general 
fxmd  of  the  university.     ( 1890-91 . ) 

Sec.  491.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
university  in  all  its  branches,  elect  the  requisite  officers,  professors,  instructors, 
and  employees,  any  of  whom  may  be  removed  for  cause,  as  well  as  fix  the  salary 
and  term  of  office  of  each,  prescribe  the  studies  to  he  pursued  and  the  text-books  to 
be  used,  and  determine  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  vari- 
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ous  conrses  of  Btndy;  but  no  instruction  either  sectarian  in  religion  or  partisan  in 
politics  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  any  department  of  the  university,  and  no  sectarian 
or  partisan  test  shall  ever  be  exercised  or  allowed  in  the  appointment  of  trustees, 
or  m  the  election  or  removal  of  professors,  teachers,  or  other  officers  of  the  uni- 
versity, or  in  the  admission  of  students  thereto,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
The  board  of  trustees  shall  also  have  power  to  confer  such  aegrees  and  grant  such 
diplomas  as  are  usual  in  universities,  or  as  they  shall  deem  appropriate;  through 
by-laws  to  confer  upon  the  faculty  the  power  to  suspend  or  expel  students  for 
causes  therein  prescribed;  to  possess  and  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  all 
property  of  the  university;  to  hold,  manage,  lease,  or  dispose  of,  according  to  law, 
any  real  or  personal  estate,  as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution; 
to  expend  the  income  placed  under  their  control,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
and,  finally,  to  exercise  any  and  all  other  functions  properly  belonging  to  such  a 
board  and  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  university  in  all  its  departments. 
(1890-91.) 

Sec.  492.  At  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year  (June  30)  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  through  their  president,  shall  make  a  rei>ort  in  detail  to 
the  governor,  exhibiting  the  progress,  condition,  and  wants  of  the  university,  and 
of  each  school  and  department  thereof,  the  course  of  study  in  each,  the  number 
of  professors  and  students,  together  with  the  nature,  costs,  and  results  of  imix)r- 
tant  investigations,  and  such  other  information  as  they  deem  important,  or  as 
may  be  required  by  any  law  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States.  Accompanying 
such  report,  and  as  a  part  thereof,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  unite  in  an  itemized  report  showing  the  amount  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  year  as  had  and  made  by  said  board,  showing  the  appropria- 
tion resolution  for  that  year,  showing  clearly  the  purposes  for  which  the  same 
have  been  expended,  and  the  amount  thereof  expended  upon  each  school  or  depart- 
ment of  work,  including  the  experiment  station.  Such  reports  are  to  be  printed, 
and  not  less  than  100  copies  thereof  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  other  pubhc  officers.     (1899.) 

Sec.  493.  The  president  and  professors  of  the  university  shall  be  styled  **  the 
faculty,''  and  shall  have  power,  as  such  body,  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  trustees  for  the  government  of  students,  to  reward  and  censure 
students  as  they  may  deserve,  and  generally  to  exercise  such  discipline,  in  har- 
mony with  the  said  regulations,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  good  order  of  the 
institution;  to  present  to  the  trustees  for  degrees  and  honors  such  students  as  are 
entitled  thereto,  and  in  testimony  thereof,  when  ordered  by  the  board,  suitable 
diplomas,  certificates,  or  other  testimonials,  under  seal  of  the  university  and  the 
signatures  of  the  faculty.  When,  in  course  of  time,  distinct  colleges  or  depart- 
ments of  the  university  are  duly  organized  and  in  active  operation,  the  immediate 
government  of  such  departments  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  intrusted  to  their 
respective  faculties.     ( 1890-91 . ) 

Sec.  494.  The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  president  of  the  several  facul- 
ties and  the  executive  head  of  all  the  departments.  As  such,  subject  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  he  shall  have  authority  to  give  general  direction  to  the  instruction 
and  investigations  of  the  several  schools  and  departments,  and,  so  long  as  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require  it,  he  may  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of 
the  professorships.     (1890-91 . ) 

Sec.  495.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
shall  be  required,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  said  office,  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  provided  for  elective  officers  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State.    (1897.) 

Sec.  490.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
is  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  said  University  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.     (1897.) 

Six\  497.  To  the  end  that  none  of  the  youth  of  the  State  who  crave  the  benefits 
of  higher  education  may  be  denied,  and  tliat  all  may  be  encouraged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  university,  tuition  shall  be  as  nearly  free  as 
possible,  and  it  shall  be  wholly  free  to  such  students  from  each  county  as  are 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  therein.     (1890-91.) 

Sec.  498.  After  any  student  has  been  graduated  from  either  of  the  chief  dejMirt- 
ments  of  the  xmiversity  and  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  of  letters,  of 
philosophy,  or  of  science,  and  has  had  a  subsequent  experience  as  a  successful 
teacher  of  a  public  school  in  Wyoming  for  a  period  of  one  school  year,  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  authority  to  countersign  the 
diploma  of  such  teacher  after  such  examination  as  to  moral  character,  learning, 
and  ability  to  teach  as  to  the  said  superintendent  may  seem  proper,  and  such 
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graduate  so  tested  shall,  after  his  diploma  has  been  so  cotintersigned  by  the  State 
snperintendent  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  any  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  State,  and  the  diploma  so  countersigned  shall  be  his  certificate  of  such 
qualification  until  anntiled  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
(1890-91.) 

Sec.  499.  The  University  of  Wyoming  having  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  the  proper  institution  to  receive  and  expend  the  moneys  appro- 
priated by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  80, 1890,  *  *  *  until  such  time 
as  there  may  be  an  agricultural  college  established  in  this  Statue  separate  and  apart 
from  said  TJniversity  of  "Wyoming,  assent  is  hereby  given  to  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  and  the  grants  of  money  authorized  and 
made  by  said  act  are  hereby  assented  to  and  accepted  by  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
The  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  hereby  designated  as  the  proper  officer 
to  accept  and  receive  said  moneys  so  granted  by  said  act  of  Congress,  and  to  dis- 
burse the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  said  act  of 
Congress.     (1890-91.) 

Sec.  500.  The  University  of  Wyoming  having  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  the  proper  institution  to  receive  and  expend  the  moneys  appro- 
priated by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 1890,  *  *  *  until  such  time 
as  there  may  be  an  agricultural  college  established  in  this  State  separate  and  apart 
from  the  said  University  of  Wyoming,  assent  is  hereby  given  to  all  the  terms  of 
and  conditions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  and  grants  of  money  authorized  and  made 
by  said  act,  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1887,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  or  any  other  act  for  like  purposes,  are  hereby  assented 
to  and  accepted  by  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Except  where  other  designation  is 
made  by  Congress  all  money^s  granted  or  donated  by  Congress  in  aid  of  scientific 
instruction  or  experimentation  and  set  apart  by  the  legislature  for  such  use  by  the 
University  of  Wyoming  shall  be  accepted  and  received  by  the  State  treasurer,  and 
by  him  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  said  university  by 
transfer  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  for  disbursement  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  or  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid.     (1890-91.) 

Sec.  501.  There  shall  be  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  moneys 
intended  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and 
such  appropriations  shall  specify  as  nearly  and  accurately  as  the  same  can  be  done 
the  specific  purposes  for  which  such  moneys  are  intended  and  may  be  used.  Such 
appropriations  shall  apply  to  and  include  aU  moneys  received  by  the  university 
from  the  United  States  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  but  moneys  so  received  from  the  United  States 
shall  be  appropriated,  applied,  and  used  solely  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  acts 
of  Congress  regulating  the  same.  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  such 
appropriation,  and  no  moneys  so  ai)propriated  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  tnat  for  which  they  are  appropriated.     (1895.) 

Sec.  502.  The  moneys  received  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1887, 
♦  *  *  shall  be  appropriated,  used,  and  expended  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  and  not  otherwise.     (1895.) 

Sec.  503.  The  trustees  of  the  university  or  college  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  such  experimental  station  is  established,  shall  annually,  by  reso- 
lution, specifically  appropriate  and  designate  the  uses  to  which  such  money  shall 
be  applied  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  shall  be  exi>ended,  such  uses  and 

Purposes  at  all  times  to  be  within  the  use  and  purpose  for  which  such  money  is 
onated  under  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating  the  same,  and  no  part  of  such 
money  shall  be  used  or  exx)ended  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  not  covered 
by  such  appropriation,  and  no  indebtedness  shall  be  contracted  or  exi)enditure 
made  in  excess  of  such  appropriation.     (1895.) 

[Sections  504-619  are  omitted.  They  contain  the  first  17  sections  of  chapter  92  of  the  session 
laws  of  1880-91  and  relate  to  the  establishment  of  '*The  Wyoming  Agrricultural  CoUece."  By  vote 
of  the  i>eople  in  1892  the  college  was  located  at  Lander,  Fremont  County,  but  has  not  been 
organized.] 

Sec.  520  [as  amended  by  Laws,  1903,  chapter  42].  During  such  time  as  the 
University  of  Wyoming  shall  be  and  remain  the  recipient  of  the  funds  donated 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  State,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
2, 1887,  establishing  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  act  of  Congress  of 
August  30, 1890,  applying  certain  moneys  in  aid  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  all 
acts  of  Congress  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  the  treasurer  of 
the  State  shall  invest,  in  the  same  class  of  securities  and  at  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est as  provided  by  law  for  State  funds,  all  moneys  in  his  hands  derived  or  arising 
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from  the  sale  of  the  lands,  or  any  of  them,  donated  to  this  State  by  Congress  for 
the  use  and  snpport  of  an  agrictiltnral  cjollege,  snch  secnritiee  to  bo  approved  as 
other  loans  of  State  moneys  are  approTed,  except  that  in  addition  thereto  they  shall 
be  apin-oved  by  the  president  or  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  imiversity:  Provided,  however.  That  no  profit  or  interest  from  such  loans  or 
investments  shall  be  paid  over  for  the  support  of  said  institution,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  until  all  loss  or  losses,  if  any,  out  of  the  principal  of  said  funds,  shall 
be  made  good  and  restored  out  of  said  profits  and  interest;  said  loans  or  invest- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  profit  and  interest 
upon  or  derived  from  such  loans  or  investments  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  State,  for  use  as  provided  by  section  525,  Revised  Statutes  of  1890;  this  sec- 
tion to  apply  to  all  moneys  that  may  in  any  way  become  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
college  permanent  land  fund. 

Sec.  522.  The  net  interest  and  profit  received  and  derived  from  any  loan  or  invest- 
ment made  in  pursuanc^e  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  last  preceding  section 
[520]  after  all  loss  or  losses  have  been  made  g*x>d  as  aforesaid  shall  at  all  times 
be  available  for  use,  and  may  be  used  by  the  brmrd  of  trustees  of  said  university 
for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  supporting  and  maintenance  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  not  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with 
any  act  of  Congress  herein  referred  to  or  any  act  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mental thereto.     ( 1 809. ) 

Laws,  11K)3,  chapter  42:  Section  1.    [This  is  section  520  above.] 

Sec.  2.  The  moneys  now  in  the  agricultural  college  land  income  fund,  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  treasurer,  are  hereby  constitutetl  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  known 
as  **'The  agricultural  college  i>ermauent  fund  of  1903,"  and  the  same  is  to  be 
loaned  or  investe<l  in  the  manner  described  by  secrtion  1  of  this  act,  or  in  whatever 
manner  may  be  designated  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  All  moneys  hereaft<^r  arising  from  the  rentals  of  lands,  known  as  ** agri- 
cultural college  lands,!'  the  interest  and  profits  derived  from  the  investment  of 
the  **  agricultural  college  permanent  land  fund,"  and  the  interest  and  profits 
derived  from  the  investment  of  the  '*  agricultural  college  permanent  fund  of 
1903  "  are  hereby  appropriated  and  made  available  for  use  and  maybe  used  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
the  Rui>i>orting  and  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  college  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  not  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  any  act  of  Congress  referred  to  or 
any  act  amendatory  or  supplemental  thereto;  said  funds  to  be  paid  by  the  State 
treasurer  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  tmst':?es  of  the  State  University  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  State  auditor,  to  be  issued  upon  request  of  said  board  of  t?rtis- 
tees.     (February  19,  1903.) 
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BRIEF  CONSPECTUS  OP  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  system  of  public  elementary  edncation  in  England  is  in  the  process  of  tran- 
sition from  the  basis  established  by  the  law  of  1870  to  that  of  1903,  which  went 
into  operation  March  26, 1903. 

The  new  conditions  established  by  the  law  of  1902  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
the  local  administration  of  schools.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1870  and  subse- 
quent amending  laws  are  continued  in  force  excepting  so  far  as  they  are  explicitly 
annulled  by  the  law. 

Local  authorities, — The  local  authorities  in  charge  of  elementary  schools  are 
county  and  county  borough  councils,  replacing  the  former  elected  school  boards, 
and  having  general  charge  of  (1)  board  schools,  henceforth  to  bo  known  as  pro- 
vided schools,  and  (2)  voluntary  (i.  e.,  chiefly  church)  schools,  to  be  known  as  non- 
provided.  The  county  councils  become  the  local  agents  for  the  disbursement  of 
the  Grovemment  grant  for  elementary  education.  The  councils  are  further  empow- 
ered to  raise  the  additional  moneys  required  for  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
schools  by  local  taxes,  which  are  henceforth  to  be  applied  to  both  the  provided 
and  the  nonprovided  schools. 

The  educational  functions  of  the  councils,  excepting  that  of  raising  school  money 
by  taxation,  may  be  delegated  to  education  committees  constituted  under  schemes 
formed  by  the  respective  councils  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education  (cen- 
tral authority,  substituted  by  law  of  1899  for  the  committee  of  council  on  educa- 
tion a) .  Every  scheme  for  the  formation  of  an  education  committee  must  provide 
for  the  appointment  by  the  council  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  committee. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  is  a  county  council,  all  public  elementary 
schools  must  have  a  body  of  managers,  to  be  constituted  by  the  local  authority. 
In  the  case  of  nonprovided  (i.  e.,  church  schools),  these  managers  must  include 
foundation  managers,  not  exceeding  four  (excepting  in  special  cases) ,  and  mana- 
gers appointed  by  the  local  authority,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  every  four  founda- 
tion managers. 

The  managers  of  a  nonprovided  school  must  carry  out  any  directions  of  the 
local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school, 
including  any  directions  with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  for  the  dismissal  of  any 
teacher  on  educational  grounds,  but  if  the  managers  fail  in  these  respects  then  the 
local  education  authority  shall  have  the  power  tnemselves  to  carry  out  the  direc- 
tion in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers;  but  no  direction  given  under  this 
provision  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable  facilities  for  religious 
instruction  diiring  school  hours. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to 
inspect  nonprovided  schools  and  that  its  consent  shall  be  required  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  teachers,  but  the  councils  may  not  withhold  consent  to  the 
appointment  nor  interfere  with  the  dismissal  of  teachers  on  religious  grounds. 
Moreover,  in  nonprovided  schools  **  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be 
appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomina- 
tion. [Head  teachers  are  appointed  independently  of  the  local  authorities  and  are 
naturally  chosen  on  denominational  grounds.]     In  any  case  in  which  there  are 


a  In  the  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant  becomes  secretary 
to  the  board  of  education,  replacing  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  who  resigned  the  position  November, 
1902.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1903,  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler  resigned  the  position  of  director  of  special 
inquiries  and  rei)orts,  which  he  had  held  from  its  establishment  in  1895.  This  action  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Sadler  on  account  of  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  edncation  which,  in  his  judgment, 
would  impair  the  scientific  value  and  thoroughness  as  well  as  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  his  office.  In  June  following  Dr.  H.  P.  Heath,  academic  registrar  of  the  university  of  Lon- 
don, was  appointed  to  the  vacant  directorship. 
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more  candidates  for  the  post  of  pnpil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the 
appointment  shall  he  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall  deter- 
mine the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise.'* 

Religious  instruction. — In  provided  schools  no  sectarian  instruction  is  allowed. 
Nonprovided  or  denominational  schools  are  prohibited  by  a  conscience  clause  from 
forcing  religious  instruction  upon  children  whose  parents  object  to  the  same. 

Compulsory  school  attendance. — The  provisions  with  respect  to  compulsory 
school  attendance  are  unchanged.  Every  local  authority  is  obliged  to  make 
by-laws  under  which  the  upper  limit  of  age  for  compulsory  attendance  must  not 
bo  less  than  13  years,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities  may  be  raised 
to  14  years. 

Sources  of  support  for  elementary  schools. — The  Government  grant,  which 
furnishes  at  present  very  nearly  half  the  support  of  elementary  schools,  is  applied 
on  the  same  conditions  to  provided  and  nonprovided  schools.  The  balance  of  the 
support  for  both  classes  of  schools  is  provided  by  local  taxes.  In  the  case  of  a 
nonprovided  (i.  e.,  denominational)  school  in  which  fees  have  hitherto  been 
charged  the  local  authority  shall,  **  while  they  continue  to  allow  fees  to  be  charged 
in  resjKJct  of  that  school,  pay  such  proportion  of  those  fees  as  maybe  agreed  upon, 
or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the  board  of  education  and  the 
managers." 

Free  tuition. — In  the  third  schedule  of  the  law  it  is  declared  that  **  the  duty  of 
a  local  education  authority  under  the  education  acts  1S70  to  1902,  to  provide  a 
sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation,  shall  include  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  without  payment  of  fees 
in  every  part  of  their  area." 

Definition  of  elementary  school. — The  law  declares  that — 

The  expression  *'  elementary  school "  shall  not  include  any  school  carried  on  as 
an  evening  school  under  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  elementary  education  acts  1870  to 
1900  shall,  except  where  those  acts  expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited 
to  the  provision  in  a  public  elementary  school  of  instruction  given  under  the 
regulations  of  the  board  of  education  to  scholars  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  will  not  be  more  than  16  years  of  age:  ProHded,  That  the  local  education 
authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  extend  those  limits  in 
the  case  of  any  such  school  if  no  suitable  higher  education  is  available  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  school. 

[Higher  elementary  schools]  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more 
advanced  instruction  than  can  be  given  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  for 
children  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  who  are  certified  by  an  inspector  of  the 
board  as  qualified  to  profit  by  such  instruction.  The  special  objej[;t  which  they 
have  in  view  is  to  qualify  the  children  taught  in  them  to  ent*»r  ^ny  of  those  call- 
ings in  which  scientific  methoils  have  to  be  employed.  With  this  intention  the 
course  of  instruction,  though  not  exclusively  scientific,  is  based  on  science,  and 
all  the  scholars  are  trained  to  make  accurate  measurements  and  to  perform  and 
record  simple  experiments.  One  foreign  language  and  elementary  mathematics 
are  included  in  the  curriculum,  while  careful  attention  is  given  to  drawing.  The 
course  of  instruction  extends  over  four  years. 

Twenty-nine  such  schools  have  been  recognized  by  the  board  of  education, 
having  in  1901-3  an  average  attendance  of  7,864  pupils,  of  whom  450  were  over  15 
years  of  age,  and  therefore  can  not  be  included  in  estimating  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment grant  to  be  applied  to  the  schools. 

The  numl)er  of  certificated  teachers  was  265.  of  whom  36  were  graduates.  There 
were  also  8  graduates  who  were  not  certificated,  6  assistant  teachers,  and  61 
te^ichers  of  sjiecial  subjects,  making  up  a  total  of  340.  The  principal  teachers 
received  an  average  salary  of  £29:^  14s.  5d. 

In  the  24  board  schools  of  this  class  insjiected  during  the  year  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance  per  pupil  was  £7  18s.  3^d.,  and  in  the  one  voluntary  school, 
£4  193.  8d. 
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The  65  training  colleges  for  elementary  school-teachers  (30  for  men,  32  for 
women,  and  13  for  both  men  and  women)  under  inspection  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  in  receipt  of  Gk)vemment  grants  are  also  included  imder  the  general 
bead  of  elementary  education. 

Higlier  education. — The  local  education  authorities  are  empowered — 

To  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  to  promote 
the  general  coordination  of  all  forms  of  education,  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
apply  all  or  so  much  as  they  deem  necessary  of  the  residue  of  the  liquor  duties 
under  section  1  of  the  local  t.ixation  (customs  and  excise)  act,  1890,  and  shall 
carry  forward  for  the  like  purpose  any  balance  thereof  which  may  remain  unex- 
pended, and  may  spend  such  further  sums  as  they  think  fit:  Pt'ovid^^d,  That  the 
amount  raised  by  the  council  of  a  county  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates 
(local  taxes)  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  rate  of  2d.  in  the  pound, ^r  such  higher  rate  as  the  county  council,  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  government  board,  may  fix. 

Oovaminent  inspection. — The  Goverment  sux)ervi8ion  of  elementary  schools  is 
maintained  by  an  inspectorial  service,  which  has  been  reorganized  in  connection 
with  the  general  changes  in  administration  consequent  uix)n  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  1902.     The  official  report  says: 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  senior  chief  inspector  in  charge  of  the  metropolitan 
division  and  1 1  chief  inspectors,  of  whom  nine  were  in  charge  of  the  other  divisions 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  other  two  were  inspectors  of  training  colleges. 
The  chief  inspector,  who  under  the  new  arrangement  takes  the  place  of  senior 
chief  inspector,  is  not  attached  to  any  district  or  division,  but  has  general  control 
over  the  whole  inspectorate  of  elementary  schools  and  is  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  inspectorate  and  the  board.  The  officers  hitherto  known  as 
chief  inspectors  will  now  be  entitled  divisional  inspectors.  They  will  as  before  be 
eleven  in  number,  and  each  of  them  will  be  in  charge  of  a  geogi-aphical  division 
conterminous  with  the  area  of  a  group  of  local  education  authorities.  Each  divi- 
sional inspector  will  be  to  a  largo  extent  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the 
training  colleges  within  his  division.  He  will  be  required  to  supervise  in  a  more 
specific  and  effective  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  the  work  of  all  the 
district  inspectors  in  his  division,  and  the  district  assigned  to  him  for  his  direct 
inspection  will  be  smaller  than  that  hitherto  intrusted  to  a  chief  inspector,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  time  for  carrying  out  the  increased  duties  incident  to  the 
responsibilities  of  his  post.  He  will  be  expected  to  make  himself  acquainted  by 
frequent  personal  visits  with  the  work  of  each  of  the  inspectors  of  his  division  and 
to  hold  periodical  conferences  with  all  his  inspectors,  upon  which  he  will  furnish 
reports  to  the  board  through  the  chief  inspector  in  regard  to  any  matters  which 
seem  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  administrative  changies.  Similarly  the  chief 
inspector  will  visit  each  divisional  insx)ector  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  will 
adso  hold  periodical  conferences  with  them  as  a  lx)dy,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  the  best  information  and  advice  which  the 
inspectorate  as  a  whole  is  in  a  position  to  afford.  The  administration  of  the  lx)ard 
will  l)e  largely  guided  by  the  expert  advice  given  them  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  involved  and  with  full  knowledge  of  local  circumstances  by  the 
body  of  inspectors. « 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  local  authorities,  or,  in  particular,  the  local  education 
committees,  will  come  into  close  relations  with  the  inspectors  and  will  bo  guided 
in  a  measure  by  their  exx)ert  knowledge  of  the  school  conditions  of  their  respective 
areas.  The  inspectorate  thus  organized  pertains  to  elementary  schools  exclusively. 
The  similar  service  for  the  higlier  grades  of  schools"  that  the  new  law  has  brought 
into  relation  with  the  central  authority  has  been  provided  for  tem]X)rarily,  but 
will  probably  be  organized* on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  near  future. 


oTho  death  of  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  which  occurred  July  14,  IIXW,  recalls  his  eminent  service  to 
English  education  by  his  conduct  of  the  inspectorship,  which  he  held  for  thirty-one  years,  the 
limit  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  civil-service  rules.  Like  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  was 
frequently  called  from  his  post  to  servo  on  siMScial  commissions  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
reprirt?  of  these  Bpe<*ial  investigations  and  his  "  Lectures  ou  Teaching''  have  given  him  world* 
wide  reputation. 
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BRIEF  CONSPECTUS  OP  THE  SYSTEM  OP  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  system  of  education  in  Scotland  was  organized  by  a  law  of  1872  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  of  the  English  system  as  regards  support  from  the  public  treasury 
and  the  Government  inspection  of  schools.  Scotland  had,  however,  a  system  of 
public  schools  dating  from  a  law  of  1696,  which  required  that  a  school  be  estab- 
lished in  every  parish.  The  country  was  thus  prepared  for  a  system  of  universal 
school  boards  as  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1872.  The  law  differed  also  from  the 
English  law  of  1870  in  that,  following  the  traditions  of  the  old  parish  system,  it 
made  provision  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  latter  did  not 
share  in  the  treasury  grant,  but  by  subsequent  laws  were  allowed  support  from 
local  taxes.  Whereas  compulsion  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  the  English 
system,  the  Scotch  law  made  education  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  13  (raised  to  14  in  1883) ,  or  until  a  certificate  of  exemption  should 
be  secured.  The  standard  or  grade  for  exemption  was  made  the  fifth  (law  of 
1878);  the  age  for  exemption  is  12  (law  of  July,  1899;. 

A  law  just  passed  (1901)  strengthens  the  compulsory  measures  without,  how- 
ever, changing  the  age  limits. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Scotland  was  left  to  local  authorities,  with 
the  simple  restriction  of  a  conscience  clause  making  the  attendance  of  children  at 
the  religious  exercises  optional  with  the  parents.  A  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  (law  of 
1889)  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  schools  practically  free  schools. 

In  1885  the  Scotch  education  department  arranged  for  the  insi)ection  of  endowed 
and  other  secondary  schools  applying  for  the  service.  In  1888  the  dex>artment 
established  a  leaving  certificate  for  students  who,  on  the  completion  of  a  course 
of  secondary  study,  pass  the  certificate  examination. 

The  number  of  secondary  schools  inviting  inspection  in  1902  was  95,  of  which 
82  were  higher  class  public  schools,  25  endowed  schools,  and  38  private  schools. 
The  number  of  candidates  for  the  leaving  certificate  in  1888  was  972;  in  1901  it 
was  17,405. 

A  large  number  of  university  and  professional  authorities  accept  the  certificate 
in  lieu  of  such  preliminary  examinations  as  are  held  under  their  direction. 
Through  the  service  of  inspection  and  examination  the  secondary  schools  of  Scot- 
land have  been  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  education  department. 

Under  the  local  taxation  (customs  and  excise)  act  of  1890,  and  other  acts  provid- 
ing for  the  application  of  public  funds  to  secondary  and  technical  education,  the 
local  authorities  e3q)ended  for  these  purposes  in  1900-1901  the  sum  of  £67,656 
($338,000). 

PROGRESS  AS  SHOWN  BY  RETROSPECTIVE  TABLES. 

The  table  introducing  this  chapter  presents  in  summarized  form  the  current 
statistics  of  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  significance  of  these 
summaries  will  be  better  comprehended  by  reference  to  the  series  of  retrospective 
tables  (pp.  247-253) .  These  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  extension 
of  school  facilities  and  expenditure  for  popular  education  since  the  passage  of  the 
education  laws  of  1870  and  1872  for  England  and  Scotland,  respectively.  With 
regard  to  Government  supervision  and  aid,  the  two  divisions  of  Great  Britain 
were  placed  upon  substantially  the  same  basis,  but  tendencies  derived  from  the 
conditions  under  which  elementary  education  was  conducted  prior  to  the  dates 
mentioned  have  given  distinctive  character  and  development  to  the  two  systems. 
As  a  radical  change  has  just  been  made  in  the  English  system,  it  is  this  which 
here  claims  chief  consideration.  The  alarming  dearth  of  school  accommodation 
in  England  and  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  masses,  which  led  to  the  education 
law  of  1870,  have  been  happily  overcome  by  the  measures  thus  inaugurated.  By 
reference  to  Table  X,  pp.  251-253,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school  accommodation, 
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which  in  1870  was  equivalent  to  8.5  i)er  cent  of  the  i)opulation,  was  in  1902  sufficient 
for  20.5  -per  cent,  while  in  the  same  time  the  enrolbnent  in  elementary  schools  rose 
from  7.66  per  cent  of  the  population  to  18  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  is  still  greater.  In  1870  this  average  was  equivalent  to  5.21 
per  cent  of  the  population  and  to  68  per  cent  of  the  enrollment;  in  1902  to  14.7 
and  81.4,  re8i)ectively. 

The  school  provision  comprises  board  or  public  schools  managed  heretofore  by 
elected  school  boards  and  supported  by  Gk)vemment  appropriations  and  local 
taxes  (prior  to  1891  in  part  by  tuition  fees) ,  and  voluntary  or  church  schools  under 
private  management  and  supported  by  Government  appropriations,  subscrip- 
tions, and  fees. 

The  increase  in  the  board  schools  is  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  record  of  the 
I)eriod.  These  schools,  which  did  not  exist  in  1870,  numbered  1,596  in  1872  and 
5,943  in  1902,  with  accommodations  the  latter  year  for  3,003,247  children,  or 
46  per  cent  of  the  total  numbar  of  school  places,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
2,369,980,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  total  average  attendance.     (Table  II,  p.  248.) 

Other  particulars  of  special  importance  brought  out  by  the  retrosxxjctive  tables 
are  (I)  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  adult  as  compared  with  pupil  teachers, 
the  latter,  which  were  51  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  force  in  1870,  having  been 
reduced  to  12  per  cent  in  1902,  or  to  21  per  cent,  omitting  additional  teachers,  a 
class  that  did  not  exist  in  1870;  (2)  the  spread  of  compulsory  attendance  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  entire  population  is  now  under  compulsory  by-laws 
as  against  only  35  per  cent  in  1872;  (8)  the  increase  in  the  total  and  i)er  capita 
expenditure  for  elementary  education.  The  former  (current  and  capital)  in  1895 
was  above  six  times  that  for  1871.  (Table  III.  p.  248. )  The  per  capita  expenditure 
for  maintenance  only  rose  in  voluntary  schools  from  £1  7s.  5d.  ($6.35)  in  1872  to 
£2  68.  4d.  ($11.55)  in  1902,  and  in  board  schools  from  £1  8s.  4id  ($7.09)  to  £3  9d. 
($15.19).  The  progress  in  the  particulars  which  admit  of  numerical  expression 
has  been  accompanied,  as  might  be  inferred,  by  marked  development  in  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  schools,  their  equipment,  the  qualification  of  teachers,  the  required 
programme  of  studies,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  imparted. 

Scotland  has  witnessed  also  a  great  increase  in  school  accommodation  and 
enrollment  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1872.  For  instance,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  31  per  cent,  school  accommodation  has  increased  by  223  per 
cent,  and  school  enrollment,  which  made  its  gTeatest  gains  in  the  first  half  of  the 
period  1872  to  1901,  has,  even  in  the  last  two  decades,  increased  by  more  than  40 
per  cent.     (Table  XI,  p  253. ) 

Fortunately  the  liberal  conception  of  popular  eaucation  which  had  prevailed  in 
Scotland  under  the  old  parish  system,  and  which  kept  an  open  road  to  the  uni- 
versities for  all  children  of  good  ability,  has  been  maintained  since  1872  under  the 
more  highly  organized  Government  system.  Unlike  the  English  law  of  1870,  which 
provided  for  a  very  elementary  programme  of  studies,  the  Scotch  law  of  1872  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  higher  burgh  or  town  schools,  which  prepared  students 
even  for  the  universities  and  authorized  their  continuance  with  aid  from  the  local 
taxes. 

In  1885  special  provision  was  made  for  bringing  these  and  other  secondary  or 
higher  schools  under  Government  inspection,  and  they  have,  since  that  date,  been 
included  in  the  annual  statistical  record. 

The  retrospective  tables  for  Ireland  (p.  264) ,  though  perhaps  no  less  suggestive 
than  those  relating  to  England  and  Scotland,  pertain  to  a  system  of  education  so 
different  that  they  will  be  more  advantageously  considered  hereafter  in  connec- 
tion with  a  brief  account  of  the  Irish  system  as  a  whole.  Here  it  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
educational  ferment  which  shows  in  all  three  many  common  tendencies. 
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PRESENT  OUTLOOK. 

Fostered  originally  by  church  and  state  for  the  moral  or  civic  improvement  oi 
the  masses,  the  elementary  school  has  become  an  uplifting  force  in  individual 
souls,  awakening  aspirations  and  resolutions  for  material  good  that  can  not  be 
stifled.  It  has  played  also  an  important  part  in  that  mental  stimulation  which  has 
changed  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  world,  and  thus  popular  educaticm  in  the  most 
elementary  form  has  created  demands  which  must  bo  met  by  larger  provision  of 
the  means  of  higher  education.  The  most  pressing  educational  need  at  this  time, 
alike  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  that  of  higher  and  specialized  education 
for  the  industrial  classes.  But  this  question  is  inextricably  involved  ¥rith  that  of 
the  general  administration  of  education,  which  for  the  time  being  has  overshad- 
owed all  other  phases  of  the  problem,  and  in  England  especially  has  become  a 
political  issue  of  absorbing  interest.  The  year  under  review  has  been  marked  by 
the  application  of  the  education  act  of  1902  and  the  passage  of  a  new  education 
law  for  London,  which  city  was  not  included  under  the  general  law. 

CONTINUED  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LAW  OF  1902. 

The  most  imi^rtant  changes  effected  by  the  law  of  1902  «  are  noted  in  the  brief 
con8i)ectus  of  the  English  system.  The  intense  opposition  to  the  measure  while 
it  was  pending  in  Parliament  was  due  to  the  endeavor  to  give  the  denominational 
schools  the  benefit  of  local  taxes  (rates)  without  bringing  them  under  public  con- 
trol. Now  that  the  measure  has  become  law  opposition  to  this  obnoxious  feature 
is  continued  in  the  practical  form  of  '*  passive  resistance  " — that  is,  refusal  on  the 
part  of  nonconformists  to  pay  that  x)ortion  of  the  local  school  tax  levied  on  them 
which  would  go  to  the  support  of  religious  instruction  in  the  church  schools. 
This  resistance  is  not  occasional  and  sporadic,  but  is  an  organized  force  ramifying 
throughout  the  country.  In  Wales  the  opposition  has  assumed  a  still  more  threat- 
ening aspect,  many  of  the  county  councils  having  refused  to  levy  a  local  tax  for 
the  support  of  sectarian  schools.  *  Under  the  cu'cumstances  the  settlement  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  final. 

a  For  full  t<?xt  of  the  law  seo  Report  of  CommisBioner  for  1902,  Chap.  XXV,  pp.  1017-1026. 
bThe  method  and  extent  of  tho  ''passive  resistance"  may  bo  seen  from  the  following  state* 
mentfi: 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday,  Angnst  14,  Mr.  Lix)yd  Oeoroi:  said: 

With  regard  to  tho  administration  of  the  act  throughout  the  country,  the  Government  ought 
to  take  serious  consideration  of  tho  situation.  The  local  authorities  ought  not  to  bo  left  to  face 
the  difficulties  alone.  It  was  ciuito  certain  the  act  was  not  accepted  by  any  section  of  the  peoido 
as  a  fair  settlement.  Its  administration  had  createtl  friction  and  disturbance,  and  once  or  twice 
something  approximating  to  riot.  In  one  case  within  a  mile  from  the  House  the  auctioneer 
came  to  a  sale  armed  with  a  revolver,  and  tho  police  intervened  and  disarmed  him.  He  was 
hustled  in  getting  through  the  crowd  of  2,000  persons,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  a  fierce  attacK  upon  him  and,  placing  the  revolver  in  the  rostrum,  be  said  he  would  shoot 
down  tho  first  man  who  assaulted  him.  The  Government  could  not  ignore  the  situation;  and 
although  they  had  transferred  a  responsibility  to  the  local  authorities  who  had  never  asked  for 
it,  the  real  responsibility  of  the  atimmiatration  rested  with  the  Government  themselves.  What 
were  they,  going  to  do  with  the  rocalcitrant  county  councils?  It  was  not  only  the  Welsh  oountr 
councils  that  were  in  question.  The  Cambridge  and  Halifax  councils  had  made  up  their  mincb 
that  they  would  not  raise  monoy  for  sectarian  education  unless  they  had  control  of  ihe 
schools,  and  it  was  not  improbable  that  tho  London  county  councils  would  take  the  samo  course. 
What  were  the  Government  going  to  do?  Here  was  a  legitimate  subject  for  inquiry.  Whilst 
they  were  mixing  tho  pigment  for  the  coloring  of  their  statistics  could  they  not  give  a  momenta 
consideration  to  this  urgent  problem  at  their  very  doors?  He  asked  whether  they  did  not  think 
the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  consider  this  subject  seriously,  and  in  the  meantime  sus- 
pend tho  operation  of  the  obnoxious  part  of  the  act^ 

Mr.  RoBsoN  maintained  that  on  the  l<xial  Government  board  rested  the  duty  of  advising  the 
local  authorities  in  this  matter.  The  Government  dare  not  attack  the  ijassive  resistance  more- 
ment  as  a  whole,  but  were  throwing  on  the  local  authcwity  the  responsibility  for  a  harsh,  oppree> 
sive,  and  vindictive  application  of  an  unjust  law. 

Mr.  Bboaduuiist  supported  the  appeal  to  the  Gorernment  to  take  steps  to  mitigate  the  serer- 
ity  of  these  distress  processes.  The  prime  minister  had  declared  there  was  a  limit  to  human 
endurance  when  attention  was  called  to  the  violent  attacks  on  meetings  held  to  protest  against 
the  8outh  African  war.  There  was  also  a  limit  to  human  endurance  in  this  matter  which 
touched  the  consciences  of  thousands  of  most  reputable  citizens.  To  be  comywlled  to  pay  for 
the  teaching  of  doctrines  and  professions  of  faitn  with  which  they  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
was  to  them  an  intolerable  strain.    Over  800  summonses  had  been  issued  under  the  aot,  half  of 
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PROGRESSIVE  ASPECTS  OP  THE  LAW. 

Apart  from  the  evident  purpose  to  favor  sectarian  schools  at  the  espenae  of  the 
taxx)ayers,  the  new  law  makes  distinct  advance  in  respect  to  the  local  administra- 
tion of  education.  The  very  provision  as  to  the  support  of  church  schools,  which 
in  principle  seems  unjust,  removes  the  pecuniary  disability  of  these  schools,  a  very 
iin])ortant  matter,  since  they  educate  43  per  cent  of  the  school  children.  Further, 
by  bringing  secondary  education  within  the  sphere  of  Government  supervision 
the  law  conduces  to  the  coordination  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  which 
have  hitherto  worked  without  reference  to  each  other. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  the  law  of  1902  was 
summed  up  as  follows  by  Sir  "William  Anson  in  a  speech  submitting  the  education 
estimates  for  the  coming  year  to  the  House  of  Commons: 

Every  council  was  desired  to  form  a  jscheme  for  an  educaticm  committee,  and 
the  nimiber  of  councils  called  upon  to  frame  schemes  was  333 — 62  counties,  69 
county  boroughs,  139  boroughs,  and  63  urban  districts.  Of  these,  schemes  have 
been  submitted  to  the  board  of  education,  approved,  and  published  to  the  number 
of  288  in  England  and  6  in  Wales;  there  are  schemes  now  in  course  of  publication 
to  the  number  of  26,  and  the  schemes  sanctioned  for  publication  but  not  yet  pub- 
lished are  7  in  number;  34  schemes  submitted  to  the  board  are  now  under  consid- 
eration with  a  view  to  publication;  sanction  has  been  refused  to  4  schemes;  and 
19  councils  have  not  yet  sent  in  schemes,  some  because  their  areas  being  large  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  formulate  their  schemes,  and  in  other  cases  urban-dis- 
trict councdis  are  considering  whether  they  shall  relinouish  their  educational 
powers  to  county  councils.  The  great  majority,  then,  of  the  councils  have  already 
sent  in  schemes  which  have  been  approved,  comparatively  few  are  hanging  back 
or  held  over,  and  only  4  councils  have  sent  in  schemes  which  have  not  t^n  sanc- 
tioned for  publication. 

which  had  not  yet  been  heard.  What  poaeibilitiee  of  illegality  and  violence  there  were  in  the 
execntion  of  these  warrants  against  the  most  law-abiding  classes  of  the  community  I  Men  had 
consciences  before  Parliament  made  laws,  and  they  wotud  exercise  their  consciencca  as  far  as 
they  could  do  so,  despite  any  physical  violence  which  the  Government  might  let  loose  upon  their 
hitherto  peooef  ul  homes. 

Mr.  Gkoroe  White  said  that  on  the  previous  night  ho  had  gone  down  to  Battersen  to  attend 
what  was  practically  the  first  sale  of  goods  seized  under  tho  education  act  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lfondon.  This  was  no  laughiiig  matter  to  at  least  half  the  people  of  this  country,  who  were 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  act.  The  sale  took  place  in  a  small  room  <;apablo  of  containing  100 
peoide.  There  was  a  largo  crowd  of  the  public  assembled  outside  claiming  admission,  but  they 
were  kept  out  by  a  force  of  police.  When  he  domandt^d  admission  to  the  room  a  robust  jjolice- 
man  caught  him  by  the  collar  and  shoved  him  back  violently.  He  then  told  the  poli<enian  that 
he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  upon  which  the  policeman  at  once  made  way  for  him  to  the 
door.  He  was  sorry  afterwards  that  he  had  said  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  be  should 
like  to  know  from  practical  experience  how  a  privat*^  individual  would  have  been  treated.  But 
he  daimed  an  exemption,  and  he  was  e<inally  amenaole  if  he  was  doing  wrong,  although  he  was 
a  member  of  Parliament.  The  action  of  the  p<)Uce  was  calculated  to  cause  f  notion  between  them 
and  the  people,  and  the  home  office  ought  to  ia»ao  instructions  to  irrevent  the  police  doing  what 
they  would  not  do  in  the  ca(>e  of  an  ordinary  public  auction.  This  incident  at  Battersea  was  but 
typical  of  what  was  going  on  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  They  had  only  rea<*hed 
tte  beginning  of  the  trouble.  The  Government  had  no  idt-a  of  the  strong  determination  there 
was  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  the  Nonconformists  to  rt^siHt  the  payment  of  rat<*8  for  dogmas 
which  tliey  existed  as  religious  Ixxiies  to  fight  against  as  eiToneous.  Ho  complained,  too,  that 
the  moment  any  defendant  desired  to  make  any  stat-ment  his  mouth  was  closed  by  the  gener- 
ality of  the  magistrates.  And  why  should  not  the  local  (Government  board  issue  inbtriH;tions  to 
allow  the  portion  of  the  rate  tendered  to  be  m^cepted?  If  these  education  act  prosecutions  were 
continued  in  a  vindictive  way  a  feeling  would  bo  aroused  which  the  Government  might  have 
reason  to  deph>re. 

Free  church  and  the  act.— The  Christian  World  of  last  week  (Angust  16-22)  contained  a  letter 
by  Free  Church  leaders  urj^ing  (1)  that  the  vital  amendment  of  the  education  act  shall  be 
made  a  test  question  at  the  general  election,  and  (2)  the  desirability  of  endeavoring  to  return  aX) 
Free  Church  members  to  tho  next  Parliament.  The^e  sug^^estions  enuiuate  from  the  Hev.  C. 
Silvester  Horne.  who  contributes  a  special  article,  in  which  ho  declares  that  the  general  election 
will  be  a  life  ana  death  struggle  for  Nonconformists.  Ho  urges  that  there  should  be  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons-as  many  Free  Church  ministers  as  there  are  bishc^  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  160  to  200  Free  Church  candidates  should  be  brought  forward,  so  that  every  con- 
stituency in  the  country  should  be  cont^stetl,  even  the  so-called  "forlorn  hopes."  He  criticises 
the  Liberal  leaders,  and  declares  that  NoncouformistH  must  have  their  own  men  in  Parliament- 
men  in  whom  they  can  trust.  Letters  approving  Mr.  Silvester  Home's  proposals  have  beea 
received  from  Doctor  Fairbarn;  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers;  Doctor  Clifford;  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Shake- 
speare; the  Rev.  T.  Travis  (president  of  the  National  Free  Church  Council  >;  Mr.  Perks,  M.  P.: 
the  Rev.  Silas  Hocking;  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Meyer;  Dr.  R.  P.  Horton  (chairman  of  the  Congr«sgational 
Union);  Mr.  George  white,  M.  P.  (president  of  the  Baptist  Union),  and  other  influential  minis- 
ters and  laymen  m  all  the  Free  churches.  Several  members  of  Parliament  support  the  new 
movement.    [School  Government  Chronicle,  Au^pist  29, 1908,  p.  177.J 
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While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  local  authorities  are  making  every  effort 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  difficulty  of  adding  these  new  duties  to 
those  already  resting  upon  them  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  Schoolmaster  illustrates  the  situation  by  a  typical  case,  as  follows: 

It  is  after  the  formation  of  the  education  committees  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  begins  to  be  realized.  Take  the  case  of  a  town  of  150,000  population  and 
some  30,000  scholars  in  the  primary  schools,  say  two-thirds  in  the  voluntary  and 
one-third  in  the  board  or  council  schools.  With  a  county-borough  council  of,  say,  96, 
it  is  easy  to  find  24  members  to  form  the  majority  of  the  new  committee.  Under  an 
excellent  and  able  chairman,  with  an  experienced  staff  of  officials,  the  task  is 
attempted  under  favorable  conditions.  Whatever  may  be  the  individual  view  of 
the  act,  all  have  bent  themselves  to  getting  the  best  possible  out  of  the  act.  But 
tha  pace  is  telling.  Councilors  are  complaining  of  the  enormous  time  required. 
Everything  points  to  the  24  councilors  who  are  on  the  education  committee 
demanding  to  be  relieved  of  all  other  corxwration  committees.  We  shall  come  to 
one  out  of  every  four  being  a  councilor  for  education  only. 

THE  EDUCATION  LAW  FOR  LONDON. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  in  respect  to  education  in  England  is  the 
passage  of  the  new  education  law  for  London.  In  its  final  form  this  Irfw  does  Ht- 
tlo  more  than  extend  the  general  law  of  1902  to  the  metropolis,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  special  legislation;  but  in  its  original  form  the  London  bill  dex>arted 
much  further  from  the  policy  of  popular  control  of  public  schools  than  the  prin- 
cipal law  had  done,  and  it  excited,  therefore,  more  intense  opposition.  Not  only 
were  the  Liberals  and  all  Nonconformists  united  in  its  denunciation,  but  also  a 
great  body  of  Conservatives  and  churchmen  who  had  gauged  the  civic  spirit  of  the 
city  much  better  than  the  Government  leaders.  To  the  scathing  criticism  of  the 
bill  by  members  of  Parliament  and  the  press  were  added  public  demonstrations 
of  ominous  magnitude,  and  under  this  accumulated  pressure  the  Government 
hastily  withdrew  or  modified  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  bill. 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  this  measure  is  therefore  of  special  interest,  both 
as  affording  an  insight  into  the  educational  situation  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  and  also  into  the  play  of  influences  which  control  the  destiny  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  legislative  progress  of  the  measure  is  here  shown  by  means  of  the  text  of  the 
original  bill  and  the  amended  bill  and  by  explanatory  citations  from  speeches  in 
Parliament,  current  editorials,  etc.  These  citations  emphasize  the  three  main 
lines  of  opposition  to  the  bill  as  originally  drawn.  First,  opposition  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  great  interest  of  public  education  from  a  body  si)ecially  elected  for  that 
interest  to  a  body  overwhelmed  with  other  affairs;  second,  opposition  to  the  pol- 
icy of  transferring  to  the  borough  councils  the  supreme  authority  in  educational 
matters;  third,  opposition  to  the  policy  of  making  the  borough  councils  the  direct 
managers  of  the  board  or  public  schools.  The  bearing  of  the  last  two  provisions, 
which  the  Government  finally  withdrew,  can  not  be  understood  without  a  brief 
reference  to  the  local  administration  of  the  metropolis.  The  chief  feature  of  that 
administration  is  its  division  of  authority  between  the  London  county  council  and 
the  28  borough  councils. 

Up  to  1889  the  metropolis  had  no  central  representative  governing  authority. 
By  the  local-government  act  of  that  year  London  was  made  an  administrative 
county,  and  the  management  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  mimicipal  affairs  was 
transferred  to  the  county  council,  consisting  of  118  elected  members  and  a  board 
of  19  aldermen.  The  council  election  takes  place  every  three  years.  The  alder- 
men are  elected  by  the  council  for  six  years,  9  retiring  at  the  end  of  one  triennial 
period  and  10  at  the  end  of  the  next  period.  Under  the  technical-instruction  laws 
of  1889  and  1891  the  county  council  became  the  local  authority  for  technical  edu- 
cation. Within  the  area  which  was  thus  brought  under  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  county  council  are  included  28  boroughs,  each  having  its  own  elected 
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conncil.  In  theory  all  matters  of  purely  local  concern  are  managed  by  the  bor- 
ongh  councils,  and  matters  common  to  London  as  a  whole  are  managed  by  the 
county  council.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  practice  this  division  is  not  strictly 
observed. 

As  regards  the  borough  councils  created  by  the  metrojwlitan-govemment  act 
of  1899,  it  should  be  observed  that  they  are  the  direct  successors  of  the  adminis- 
trative vestries  and  district  boards,  just  as  these  were  the  descendants  of  the 
numerous  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  that  existed  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  metropolis-management  act  of  1855. 

All  the  powers,  duties,  properties,  and  liabilities  of  the  old  authorities  other 
than  those  relating  to  church  affairs  have  been  taken  over  by  the  borough 
councils. «  .  • 

The  London  educational  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  April 
7  by  Sir  William  Anson,  who  explained  its  purposes  substantially  as  follows: 

The  London  county  council  the  authority, — The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  place  the 
London  county  council  to  a  great  extent  in  the  position  in  which  councils  are 
placed  under  the  act  of  1902.  &  The  distinct,  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  education  a  part  of  our  municipal  institutions;  and  in  explaining  the  mode 
in  which  we  attacked  this  problem,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  of  London,  I 
propose  to  go  through  briefly  and  in  outline  the  changes  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make.  The  London  county  council  is  the  local  education  authority  for  London. 
In  Part  11  of  the  act  the  London  county  council  will  have  the  rating  powers  of 
the  county  boroughs.  The  boroughs  can  not  rate  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  Woolwich.  So  far  as  Part  II  of  the  act  is  concerned  the  change  is  slight,  and 
the  London  county  council,  with  the  great  resources  which  are  present  in  London, 
with  the  technical  instruction  money,  with  the  large  contributions  which  it 
receives  from  parochial  charities  and  other  sources,  will  have  nodifficidty,I  hope, 
in  extending  the  work  of  technical-instruction  committees  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  London  as  far  as  secondary  education  is  concerned.  Now  I  come  to  Part 
ni.  The  local  education  authority,  as  in  the  act  of  last  session,  takes  the  place 
of  the  school  board  and  the  technical-education  committee.  We  make  no  change 
in  its  general  powers,  but  there  is  a  change  in  the  matter  of  management.  Th^ 
voluntary  schools  will  remain  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  local  authority 
as  they  do  under  the  act  of  1902. 

In  the  matter  of  council  schools  (former  board  schools)  we  proi)08e  to  attempt 
a  certain  amount  of  centralization.  The  school-board  managers  have  had  physi- 
cally no  administrative  power  whatever,  although  they  have  exercised  an  admirable 
influence  in  visiting  schools,  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  teacher, 
with  the  children,  and  with  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  in  that  way  have  very 


a  The  city  of  London  is  an  independent  corporation  which  is  officially  joined  to  Outer  London 
for  acme  of  the  purposes  intrusted  to  the  county  council.  The  city  ana  boroughs,  their  popu- 
lations and  ratable  values  (1901),  are  as  follows: 


City  of  London  and  met- 
ropolitan boroughs. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Ratable     1 
valuQ,1901.  i 

City  of  London  and  met- 
ropolitan boroughs. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Ratable 
value,  1901. 

Oitv  of  London 

26,997 
168,896 
130,486 
129,681 

~^*»58 
:  :    56 

nif,.-.i3 
iin.?76 
!;;■.  ::89 
^tv:57 
!.•]'>, -88 

hi,  ■142 

:vc^,'i38 

801,878 

£4,986,494  ' 
1,012,534  1 
874,365  1 
617,922  ! 
1,273,473  1 
799,208 
694,014 
956,627 
677,897 
631,528 
1,122,948 
624,348  ' 
988,642  1 
841,926  ' 
1,841,292  i 
2,215,906  1 
1.871,061 

Lewisham 

127,460 
14:^954 
168,838 
133,329 
285,284 
118,706 
208,128 
298, 64« 
61,247 
232,030 
182,977 
117,165 

£770,668 

Paddingtou 

1,445,979 

IVkratondsev 

Poplar   

800,663 

B^tbnal  Green    

St.  Marylebone 

St.  Pancras 

773,710 

Oamberwell  ...... ...... 

1,255,155 

Chelsea     .  .        .  .- 

Shoreditch 

1,415,412 

r>eT)tford  ............... 

Southwark 

822,632 

Viniibiirv                 .  - 

Stepney  

1,679,239 

Pulham         ............. 

Stoke  Ne  wington 

Wandsworth 

1,798,000 

ftiff^ninrich                  ... 

1,527,029 

Hfw*lriey            ....... 

Westminster  (city  of). 
Woolwich  

6,423,028 

H&m  m  nrsm  i  th 

626,201 

Total  administra- 
tive council  of 
London  _. 

Holbom      .......... 

4,636,063 

Islin^n 

Kensington ^ 

LambeUi 

89,616,713 

The  above  table  and  the  jiarticulars  with  re8i)ect  to  the  metropolitan  administration  are 
derived  chiefly  from  the  London  Manual  for  1902. 

6  For  the  chief  provisions  of  this  act  see  "Brief  conspectus  of  the  English  system  of  elementary 
education,^'  pp.  2&-381. 
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largely  promoted  the  good  attendance  of  the  children  and  the  easy  working:  of  the 
6cbx>l.  We  want  to  avoid  this  centralisation,  we  wait  to  avoid  a  conditioci  of 
things  in  which  not  a  pane  of  glase  f  all8  to  the  ground  but  it  mmst  be  made  known 
to  tho  central  office  on  the  Thames  embankment,  with  all  the  delay  necessary  to 
such  a  gradual  process  of  getting  repairs  attended  to. 

Borough  councils  to  manage  the  hoard  schools. — Therefore  we  propose  to  give 
the  management  of  the  council  schools  to  the  borough  councils.  The  boroagh 
councils  will  be  subject  to  the  general  directions  of  the  local  education  authority, 
who  will  have  the  c«>ntrol  and  general  direction  of  education.  We  propose  to  give 
to  the  borough  councils  the  general  management  subject  to  this,  and  we  propose 
to  give  them  the  appointment  and  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher,  the  custody  of 
buildings,  and.  where  a  new  school  is  to  be  provided,  subject  to th«  detenwinatfon 
by  the  local  authority  of  the  area  to  be  provided  for  and  tho  amount  to  be  esEpended, 
the  selection  of  the  site.  The  borough  councils  will  have  the  power  to  exercise 
their  management  through  committees,  consisting  wholly  or  partly  of  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  councils,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  retain  the  assistance  of 
tho  existing  managers  who  have  done  such  useful  work  in  the  past.  The  borough 
councils  will  form  their  committee  to  de^l  with  their  respective  schools  or  group 
of  schools,  but  the  persons  who  manage  tho  schools  will  bo  responsilde  to  the  rate- 
payers. I  hope  we  shall  thus  get,  through  the  agency  of  the  committee,  the  con- 
tinned  assistance  of  persons  who  have  worked  on  the  management  of  the  schools 
in  the  past,  while  we  shall  have  the  central  control  and  general  direction  of  the 
local  education  authority.  In  that  way  we  hi)pe  to  diminish  the  existing  centrali- 
zation of  the  school-board  system  and  to  excite  local  interest  and  patriotism.  We 
hope  also  that  in  this  way  we  shall  secure  that  the  management  of  the  schools  wiH 
be  as  efficient  as  ever  it  was  under  the  school  board,  and  that  there  shall  be  more 
local  connection  with  the  area  the  school  represents  and  more  interest  created 
among  the  ratepayers.  There  are  two  other  matters  to  which  I  ought  to  refer 
before  I  pass  from  this  subject  and  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  House.  It 
was  frecjuently  asked  in  our  debates  last  session  what  was  the  definition  of  **  man- 
f^ement?"  Management  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  thing  to  define.  Certain  things 
are  obviously  control,  while  others  are  as  obviously  management.  There  mav  be 
a  border  line  betw^een  the  two  whifh  may  lead  to  differences  of  opinion;  and  we 
propose  that  if  such  differences  of  opinion  arise  and  there  is  a  dispute  between  the 
Ijx^al  education  authority  and  the  borough  council,  a  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
board  of  education  who  will  determine  it,  and  who,  I  think,  are  quite  capable  of 
determining  what  is  management  an<l  what  is  control  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  tlie  case.  There  is  yet  another  important  matter.  It  is  possible  that 
manap^'ment  may  not  always  be  pro^jerly  conducted.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
council  or  a  committee  of  a  council  may  be  negligent  in  tho  discharge  of  its  duties 
in  respect  to  management.  We  malre  provision,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  the  local 
education  authority  should  come  in  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education, 
assume  tho  roanjigement  and  take  care  that  its  own  directions  are  (arried  into  effect. 

The  const itut ion  of  the  London  educatUni  committee. — I  now  come  to  a  more 
important  part  of  the  subject — the  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  committees. 
There  again  we  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  ac*kxnating  with  the  great 
authority  all  interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  eilucational  work  of  London  and  of 
providing  the  county  council  with  the  fullest  assistance  in  tho  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. There  are  thus  various  elements  to  be  •taken  into  ac(!Ount— tho  boroughs, 
the  interest  which  I  will  allude  to  presently,  tlie  experience  of  tho  school  board,  and 
the  county  council  itself.  Now,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  boroughs  have 
taken  some  interest,  considerable  interest,  both  in  the  work  of  the  county  cooncil 
and  in  the  work  of  the  education  of  London.  There  are,  I  believe,  about  one-fifth 
of  tlie  London  county  council  who  are  also  members  of  borough  councils,  and  the 
technical  instruction  committee  of  the  county  council  has,  I  think,  seven  vaem- 
bers  of  borough  counciLs  upon  it.  Of  the  school  board,  again,  one-fifth  of  the 
members  are  members  of  borough  councils.  The  borough  councils  desire  to  be 
represented  on  this  committee,  and  we  propose  that  each  borough  council  siionld 
send  one  member,  Westminister  and  the  city  of  London  sending  two.  Then  I 
come  to  the  various  other  interests.  There  are  persons  who  should  be  parties  to 
the  educational  administration  of  London  whose  a<lvice  should  l>e  valuable  to  the 
London  county  council^  but  who  would  not  be  there  naturally  as  members  of 
borough  councils  or  as  meml>ers  of  the  county  council.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
find  room  for  women  ujwn  the  education  committee.  The  number  of  women  on 
the  London  school  board  is  now,  I  think,  as  large  as  eleven,  though  it  has  been,  I 
believe,  as  low  as  two.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  women  who  will  represent  all 
types  of  education  on  this  education  committee.  Then  there  are  the  voluntary 
schools,  who  may  wish  to  be  represented  on  the  education  authority.     That  desire, 
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I  may  say,  has  been  folly  and  generonsiy  recognized  by  councils  in  the  country 
in  the  formation  of  their  committees,  so  far  as  tiiey  have  gone.  There  are,  then, 
the  great  educational  bodies  in  London,  the  Uniyersity  of  Condon,  and  the  various 
types  of  public  schools  and  separate  institutions,  and,  lastly,  there  are  the  great 
contributories  to  Iiondcm  education,  such  as  the  trustees  of  parochial  charities 
and  the  city  guilds.  We  ^lerefore  think  that  not  less  than  25  places  should  be 
reserved  on  the  committee  for  persons  of  these  descriptions,  the  experts,  the 
women,  the  voluntary  schools'  representatives,  and  the  great  contributories  I  have 
referred  to.  Then  it  is  desirable  that,  at  any  rate  for  some  years,  the  county  council 
should  have  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  experience  of  the  Loiidon  school  board, 
and  we  propose  with  regard  to  these  two  Dodies — the  experts  and  the  London 
school  board — that,  as  regards  the  experts,  the  London  county  council  shall  form 
a  scheme  setting  out  the  number  in  which  each  interest  ^all  be  represented  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  representation  shall  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
mg  these  25  persons;  and  we  propose  that  it  should  also  elect  five  members  of  the 
existing  school  board  to  hold  office  on  this  committee  for  the  first  five  years. 

Dr.  Macn^mara.  Will  they  form  part  of  the  25? 

Sir  W.  Anbon.  No;  i^se  five  will  be  in  addition.  There  will  always  be  25  experts, 
and  for  five  years  there  will  be  five  members  of  the  existing  school  board .  Then  we 
propose  to  ask  the  London  county  council  to  contribute  36  members  to  the  com- 
mittee. For  the  first  five  years,  then,  this  body  will  number  %7.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  too  large  or  too  small.  I  am  somewhat  fortified  in  this  connection 
by  looking  at  the  report  of  the  secondary  education  commission,  who  laid  it  down 
tiat  for  the  management  of  the  secondary  education  of  London  a  body  of  42  would 
be  necessary.  I  then  add  the  number  of  the  school  board,  55,  and  so  reach  the 
number  of  97;  and  as  the  the  work  of  the  committee  will  be  considerably  larger 
thsai  the  work  of  the  school  board  and  vnll  include  secondary  education,  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  tiiat  out  of  these  97  persons  the  committee  can  not  spare  a  single 
man  or  woman,  having  regard  to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Then  as  to  the  i)opu- 
lar  character  of  the  committee.  Of  that  body  72  members  will  be  the  result  of 
election  by  the  people.  The  borough  oouncflors,  the  county  councilors,  and  the 
members  of  the  school  board  wiH  all  owe  their  places  on  the  committee  to  election 
by  the  people  of  London. 

Mr.  Lough.  Indirectly. 

Sir  W.  Anson.  Not  directly  for  the  purposes  of  edijcation.  As  to  the  represen- 
tation the  London  county  council  will  have  on  the  committee,  I  think  that  will 
not  be  said  to  be  unimportant,  seeing  that  66  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
appointed  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  London  county  council.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  house  with  the  detailed  amendments  to  the  act  of  1 902  that  will  be  neccessary — 
tbey  are  small  and  of  a  drafting  character— to  adapt  this  bill  to  London.  There 
is  only  one  other  matter  in  which  we  depart  from  the  tenor  of  the  act.  and  that 
is  in  the  appmnted  dajr.  The  borough  council  elections  take  place  in  November 
and  the  county  council  elections  in  March.  We  could  hardly  press  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  scheme  between  the  borough  council  elections  and  the  county  council 
election.  We  therefore  propose  to  fix  in  the  act  May  1,  1904,  as  the  appointed 
^y ,  with  the  power  which  exists  in  the  act  of  last  year  to  poatx>one  the  appointed 
day  if  circumstances  make  it  desirable.  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  the 
Hnies  of  the  bill  to  enable  the  House  to  give  me  leave  to  bring  it  in.  I  hope,  also, 
I  have  indicated  the  policy,  the  educational  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Gk>vernment, 
as  shown  in  the  act  of  last  year  and  the  bill  I  am  now  bringing  in.  The  force  of 
that  policy  was  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  our  debates  last  session.  We  spent 
much  time  in  the  discussion  of  religious  teaching  and  the  domestic  economy  of 
voluntary  schools,  and  it  was  somewhat  overlooked  that  there  underlies  those  dis- 
cussions a  great  educational  purpose — namely,  the  coordination  of  all  forms  of 
education  under  one  authority  and  the  linking  up  of  the  education  of  the  countrv 
with  our  municipal  institutions.  We  aim  at  these  great  objects — to  place  all 
forms  of  education  under  one  authority,  to  bring  all  forms  of  education  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  to  make  education  a  part  of  municipal  duty.  We  are  near- 
ing,  I  hope,  the  completion  of  this  policy.  I  hope  that  honorable  members'  cheers 
will  be  justified  by  the  result  and  that  the  education  of  the  country  will  be  no 
longer  the  result  of  the  sporadic  and  variable  efforts  of  school  boards  and  volun- 
tary associations  and  technical  instruction  committees,  of  bodies  of  trustees  and 
technical  instmction  committees  supported  by  private  enterprise,  but  that  it  will 
be  a  part  of  our  municipal  life.  I  believe  that  time  is  approaching,  and  that  then 
we  shall  find  that  the  care  for  the  training  of  the  children  and  the  youth  of  this 
oocmtry,  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  has  struck  its  root  deep  into  our  municipal 
institutions  and  become  a  part  of  the  rery  life  of  the  peojjle.  (Cited  from  The 
Schoolmaster,  April  11, 1903.  p.  720.) 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  MEASURE,  AS  SUBMITTED. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King^s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  ana  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1.  The  education  act,  1902  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  principal  act) ,  shall,  so 
far  as  applicable,  and  subject  to  modifications  made  by  this  act,  apply  to  London. 

2.  The  education  committee  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  constituted 
in  manner  provided  by  the  first  schedule  to  this  act. 

8.  (1)  The  council  of  each  metropolitan  borough  shall  be  the  managers  of  all 
public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  within  their 
borough,  and  subject  to  any  general  directions  given  bv  the  local  education 
authority  and  to  the  iK)wer  of  that  authority  to  determine  the  number,  qualifica- 
tions, and  salaries  of  teachers,  shall  exercise  and  perform  the  powers  and  duties 
of  management  as  respects  those  schools  (including  the  power  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  teachers  in  those  schools  and  the  custody  of  the  buildings). 

If  any  question  arises  whether  any  power  may  be  exercised  or  any  duty  is  to  be 
performed  by  the  council  of  a  metropolitan  borough  as  a  matter  of  management 
under  this  section,  that  question  shall  be  determmed  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  if  at  any  time  the  local  education  authority  satisfy  the  board  of  education 
that  the  council  of  any  metropolitan  borough  have  failed  prox)erly  to  exercise  or 
perform  their  powers  and  duties  under  this  section,  the  board  may,  by  order, 
enable  the  local  education  authority  to  take  over  from  the  council  those  powers 
and  duties  for  such  time  and  subject  to  such  conditions  or  exceptions  as  the  board 
determine. 

(2)  The  site  of  any  new  public  elementary  school  to  be  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  being  a  site  within  the  area,  which  m  the  opinion  of  the 
local  education  authority  will  be  served  by  the  new  school,  shall  (subject  to 
compliance  with  such  conditions  as  may  be  made  by  that  authority  with  respect 
to  the  amount  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  site)  be  selected  by  the  council  of 
the  metropolitan  borough  in  which  the  area  is  situated,  or.  if  thiat  area  is  com- 
prised in  more  than  one  metropolitan  borough,  by  the  councils  of  those  boroughs 
jointly. 

(3)  The  council  of  a  metropolitan  borough  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exercise  any 
of  their  i)ower8  under  this  section,  and  also  any  powers  which  may  be  delegated 
to  them  by  the  local  education  authority  under  the  principal  act,  or  which  they 
have  as  minor  local  authority  under  that  act,  through  a  committee  or  com- 
mittees appointed  by  them,  consisting  either  wholly  or  partly  of  members  of  the 
council. 

4.  (1)  The  modifications  of  the  principal  act  set  out  in  the  second  schedule  to 
this  act  shall  have  effect  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(2)  The  expression  *'  metropolitan  borough  "  in  this  act  shall  include  the  city, 
and  the  expression  **  council  of  a  metropolitan  borough"  shall  include  the  com- 
mon council. 

5.  (1)  This  act  shall  come  into  ox)eration  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the 
appointed  day  shall  be  the  1st  day  of  May,  1904,  or  such  other  day,  not  being  more 
than  twelve  months  later,  as  the  board  of  education  may  appoint,  and  diflferent 
days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provisions  of  this 
act. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  repeals  effected  by  the  principal  act,  the  acts  mentioned 
in  the  third  schedule  to  this  act  shall  be  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  that  schedule. 

(3)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  education  (London)  act,  1903,  and  the  educa- 
tion acts,  1870  to  1902,  and  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  education  acts,  1870  to 
1903. 

First  SchbduliE. 

constitution  op  education  committee. 

1.  The  education  committee  shall  as  ordinarily  constituted  consist  of  92  mem- 
bers, of  whom  36  shall  be  persons  who  are  members  of  the  local  education 
authority,  appointed  by  that  authority;  31  shall  be  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  councils  of  metropolitan  boroughs,  appointed  by  those  councils,  the  common 
council  and  the  council  of  the  city  of  Westminster  each  appointing  2  members, 
and  each  of  the  other  metropolitan  boroughs  appointing  1  member;  and  25  shall 
be  appointed  bjr  the  local  education  authority  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made 
by  that  authority  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education. 
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The  scheme  shall  •provide  for  the  appointment  of  those  members  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (6)  and  (c)  of  subsection  8  of  section  17  of  the  principjd  act,  and 
subsections  6  and  7  of  section  17  and  section  21  of  that  act  (which  relate  to  the 
making  of  schemes)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  such  scheme  as  they  apply 
with  respect  to  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  whole  education  committee. 

2.  On  the  first  education  committee  there  shall  be  5  supernumerary  mem- 
bers, selected  by  the  local  education  authority  ^from  among  the  members  of 
the  London  school  board;  but  those  supernumerary  members  shall  cease  to  hold 
office  on  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  constitution 
of  the  first  education  committee,  and  any  vacancy  in  their  number  occurring  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  not  be  filled  up. 

The  two  remaining  schedules  of  the  bill  not  being  pertinent  to  the  present  con- 
sideration, are  here  omitted. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  bill  were  very  forcibly  presented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Doctor  Macnamara  and  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  speeches  here  cited: 

Doctor  Macnamara  said  that  the  single  question  with  which  he  proposed  to  deal 
was  that  of  the  constitution  of  the  education  authority,  a  subject  on  which  a  num- 
ber of  his  honorable  friends  opposite  had  told  him  that  they  had  an  absolutely  open 
mind.  To  them  he  especially  directed  his  arguments.  He  repeated  what  he  said 
last  year — that  there  was  nothing  essentially  antidemocratic  in  giving  the  full  and 
complete  control  of  education  to  a  municipal  coimcil  wherever  that  was  physically 

E)ssible,  as  it  might  be,  say,  in  a  town  of  10,000  people;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
rger  urban  areas  educational  work  was  so  large  and  complicated  that  this  was 
not  physically  possible.  The  Government  attempted  it  last  year,  and  they  had 
at  once  to  call  in  a  large  number  of  outside  persons  not  responsible  to  the  rate- 
payers. At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  experiment  this  further  thing  happened:  It 
was  found  that  the  members  of  a  town  council  could  not  give  the  time  which  the 
work  of  the  education  committee  required,  and  that  the  work  fell  largely  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Tfie  stupendotisness  of  the  London  problem. — As  a  member  of  the  London  school 
board  he  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  stupendous  work  of  which  that  board 
had  charge.  The  board  consisted  of  55  members,  and  it  had  7  standing  commit- 
tees and  32  subcommittees.  Last  year  the  members  were  called  to  no  fewer  than 
706  meetings  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  board  had  control  of  over  1,400  school- 
board  departments;  it  had  536,000  children  to  educate;  it  had  13,519  teachers  to 
supervise.  In  addition,  the  board  had  10  special  schools  for  the  blind,  18  for  the 
deaf,  00  for  the  mentally  defective,  4  for  the  physically  defective,  2  industrial 
schools,  3  day  industrial  schools,  2  truant  schools,  and  12  pupil  teachers'  centers. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  55  members  of  the  board  could  not  give  direct  attention 
to  all  that  work.  They  had  been  obliged  to  call  into  being  an  immense  scheme  of 
local  management.  They  had  251  groups  of  local  managers,  comprising  over  2.000 
persons,  who  were  in  direct  touch  with  the  schools.  Then  there  was  the  work  of 
the  voluntary  schools,  with  1,500  departments  and  220,000  children,  which  had  to 
be  taken  over,  as  well  as  duties  in  connection  with  higher  education.  Altogether 
the  education  of  London  involved  2,000  separate  institutions,  20,000  teachers,  the 
instruction  of  1,000,000  pupils,  and  a  public  expenditure  of  four  millions  of  money 
a  year.  That  was  a  piece  of  work  as  big  as  the  whole  of  the  present  work  of  the 
London  county  council,  and  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal,  to  the  education  of  Scot- 
land, and  three  times  the  education  of  Wales. 

If  the  proposal  to  make  the  county  council  the  education  authority  were  genuine, 
it  was  a  proposal  to  double  its  work.  But  Lord  Salisbury  not  long  ago  said  that 
the  county  council  had  already  too  much  to  do,  and  that  its  members  were  suffer- 
ing from  megalomania.  If  the  Government  proi)osed  to  double  the  work  of  the 
council,  who  were  the  megalomaniacs?  Fourteen  members  of  the  council  had 
been  detached  to  join  the  water  board;  it  was  proposed  to  detach  8  under  the  port 
of  London  bill;  6  were  detached  for  the  Thames  conservancy,  and  2  for  the  Lee 
conservancy.  Now  36  more  were  to  be  detached.  There  was  a  total  of  66,  or 
more  than  half  of  the  number  of  elected  members  of  the  county  council.  In 
fact,  if  this  proposal  were  real,  the  Government  would,  in  killing  the  school  board, 
be  also  wrecking  the  county  council.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  were 
not  real,  the  scheme  was  to  set  up  a  kind  of  water  board,  protected  from  public 
censure  and  public  criticism  because  it  happened  to  have  over  its  portals  the  magic 
letters  L.  C.  C.  He  suggested  that  the  36  county  councilors,  having  all  their 
other  duties  to  attend  to,  would  not  be  able  to  attend  to  the  work  of  the  education 
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committee.  That  work  would  therefore  fall  into  the  handK  of  the  31  borough 
councilors  and  the  80  outsiders.  That  was  to  say,  in  lieu  of  a  body  directly 
elected  bjhA  responsible  to  the  ratepayers,  they  would  have  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  heterogeneous  atoms.  From  the  educational  point  of  view  this  was  a  thoroughly 
bad  scheme,  and  it  ought  never  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  House.  It  would 
not  only  mean  bad  administration,  but  that  the  apathy  which  London  now  suf- 
fered from  would  become  more  and  more  abysmal  as  time  went  on. 

The  scheme  was  so  bad,  in  his  opinion,  that  they  could  not  tinker  with  it.  The 
proposal  that  the  borough  councils  should  select  sites  for  schools  was  perfectly 
ludicrous.  He  would  not  say  that  there  would  be  any  jobbery,  although  he  had 
his  own  opinion  about  that,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  borough  councilors 
would  not  select  the  best  sites  educationally.  He  was  chairman  of  the  accommo- 
dation committee  of  the  school  board,  and  he  ha<l  had  exi)erience,  as  that  House 
had  had  exiMjrience,  of  what  a  borough  council  was  likely  to  do  in  these  cases.  In 
the  session  before  last  the  Stepney  borough  council  came  forward  and  protested 
against  a  certain  site  which  the  school  board  had  selected  in  their  area,  and  the 
alternative  site  suggested  by  the  borough  council  was  an  abominably  bad  one  for 
a  school,  with  no  air  or  light  and  in  touch  with  a  railway  station  through  which  hun- 
dreds of  trains  ran  daily.  They  wanted  the  school  built  there  because  it  was  an 
insanitary  area  which  had  to  be  cleared ,  and  thought  they  would  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  The  borough  councils  would  not  select  the  best  sites;  they  would  have 
other  considerations  besides  educational  considerations  in  mind.  Furthermore, 
these  councils,  with  heavy  borough  rates  already  in  existence,  would  not  adopt 
the  policy  of  the  school  board  of  securing  sites  early  to  meet  future  requiremente; 
and,  as  it  took  four  or  five  years  to  build  a  school,  he  foresaw  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  children,  owing  to  the  lack  of  foresight  and  initiative  of  these  small 
local  bodies,  would  not  have  any  school  at  all. 

Borough  councils  and  the  teachers. — Then  there  waa  the  provision  that  the  bor- 
ough councils  should  have  a  complete  veto  over  the  appointment  and  dijsmissal  of 
teachers.  He  did  not  suggest  that  there  would  be  any  jobbery,  but  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  local  influence.  At  the  present  time  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  a 
great  central  body  like  the  school  board  had  was  to  keep  the  teaching-staff  committee 
free  from  attempts  at  local  and  personal  influence.  He  could  imagine  that  many 
of  the  teachers  hereafter  would  be  relatives  of  members  of  the  Ix^rough  councils, 
and  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  pro\nhion  would  be  to 
shut  the  teacherships  of  London  into  water-tight  compartments  or  districts.  If 
this  bill  ever  got  to  a  second  reading,  which  ho  vor>'  much  doubted,  then  these 
two  provisions  would  have  to  be  fundamentally  altered.  The  honorable  member 
poured  scorn  on  a  directly  elected  board  of  education,  but  ho  would  suggest  to  the 
Government  to  note  the  words  of  one  of  its  shrewdest  and  most  business-like 
members,  Lord  Balfour,  at  Glasgow,  the  other  day.  Having  heard  rumors  of  an 
education  bill  for  Scotland  on  the  lines  of  the  English  bill.  Lord  Balfour  said: 
'* Perhaps  he  ought  to  say,  to  allay  some  misrepresentation  which  had  been  used, 
that  he  himself  did  not  believe,  so  far  as  S<?otland  was  concerned,  in  any  system 
which  had  not  its  basis  in  direct  popular  election.'*  Surely  what  was  sauce  for 
the  Scottish  goose  ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  London  gander.  He  api)ealed  to  the 
Gk)vemment  to  accept  a  scheme  like  that  which  he  had  i)roposed.  and  which  had 
received  the  support  of  the  London  school  board  by  31  votes  to  15,  the  majority 
including  several  moderates.  That  scheme  provided  for  the  election  of  one  mem- 
l>er  directly  from  each  of  the  58  county  council  ai*eas,  multiplicity  of  elections 
being  avoided  by  holding  them  on  the  same  day.  Then,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  representation  of  minorities  and  for  dealing  adequately  with  higher  edu- 
cation, he  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  margin  of  cooptation  after  the  ad  hoc 
election  had  taken  place.  The  scheme  of  direct  election  had  the  support  not  only 
of  the  school  board  but  of  the  borough  councils  of  Battersea,  Camberwell,  Ful- 
ham.  Lambeth,  Poplar,  Woolwich,  S(3uthwark,  and  Wandsworth,  the  last  of 
which  had  67  moderate  members  as  against  3  progressives.  Ho  appealed  both  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  to  the  prim^  minister  to  maintain  the 
ad  hoc  principle,  without  which  public  concern  could  not  be  kept  alive,  and  unless 
public  interest  were  engaged  all  schemes  of  education  must  prove  arid  and  fruit- 
less.    (Schoolmaster,  Ajir.  11,  1903.) 

SPEECH  OP  MR.   BRYCE,  M.   P.,    IN  OPPOSfFION  TO  THE  BILL. 

The  bill  [Mr.  Bryce  said]  presented  itself  to  them  under  two  aspects.  It  incor- 
porate by  its  first  clause,  subject  to  modifications  which  were  ex^mely  difficult 
to  follow  and  would  cause  the  greatest  possible  trouble  in  committee,  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  last  year  and  applied  them  to  London.    It  created  a  new  authority 
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for  London,  pnrportin|:  to  appoint  it  on  the  lines  of  last  year's  act,  but  making 
some  important  rariationB,  which,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  were  variations  for  the 
worse.  On  the  first  aspect  he  had  but  a  few  words  to  say.  The  act  of  1902  was  to 
be  applied  to  a  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions,  a  seventh  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation  of  England  ^nd  a  half  of  what  the  whole  population  was  a  century  ago. 
Therefore  the  application  of  the  princmles  of  the  education  act  of  1902  to  London 
must  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  That  act  destroyed,  or  at  any  rate  jwstponed, 
the  prospect  of  having  a  real  organic  and  harmonious  system  of  national  education. 
It  consolidated  and  consecrated  sectarianism.  It  established  for  the  first  time 
religious  tests  in  public  elementary  schools.  It  refused  to  the  people  the  right  to 
manage  schools  which  as  ratepayers  they  were  called  upon  to  support.  The  oppo- 
sition could  not  see  these  diangerous  principles — principles  so  opposed  to  i)opular 
government — applied  to  London  without  renewing  their  protest  against  them.  The 
questions  raised  by  the  act  of  last  year  were  not  settled;  they  awaited  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  country;  and  the  country  would  have  to  express  its  mind  upon  them 
at  the  next  general  election.  As  to  the  present  bill,  there  had  been  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  disapproval  of  its  provisions  with  regard  to  the  borough  (^oxmcils 
from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.  Member  after  member  had  risen  com- 
plaining of  these  provisions,  saying  either  that  the  powers  of  the  borough  councils 
ought  to  be  less,  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  education  committee,  or 
that  the  representation  of  the  c>ounty  council  on  the  committee  ought  to  be  larger. 
The  House  really  was  not  debating  the  bill  before  it.  The  prime  minister  had  made 
yesterday  a  vague  and,  as  usual ,  a  tactful  sxjeech.  The  right  honorable  gentleman 
endeavored  to  minimize  the  bill,  to  confine  it  to  certain  leading  principles;  and  he 
expressed  those  leading  principles  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  x)ossible  for  him  at 
a  later  stage  to  say  that  the  present  provisions  of  the  bill  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  education  committee  and  the  arrangements  for  the  management 
of  the  schools  were  not  part  of  its  essentials.  But  neither  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman nor  the  Parliamentary  secretiiry  to  the  education  board  told  the  HouHe  what 
it  was  intended  to  substitute  for  these  provisions.  Therefore  he  was  obliged  to 
deal  with  the  bill  as  it  stood.  He  had  read  with  iwsitive  bewilderment  the  new 
education  authority  it  proposed  to  constitute  for  London.  The  st^hool-board  system 
had  been  working  well  for  thirty-three  years.  No  charge  whatever  had  been 
brought  against  the  efficiency,  the  zeal,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  school  board.  It  was 
a  system  that  had  obtained  the  approval  of  the  people.  That  system  was  now  to 
be  overthrown,  and  in  its  place  was  to  be  set  up  a  system  so  confused  that  it  was  liard 
through  the  mists  to  discern  even  its  outlines.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  inextrica- 
ble mixture  of  county  council,  education  committee,  borough  council,  Iwrough- 
council  committee,  voluntaiy  managers,  and  the  board  of  education — authorities 
which  were  continually  crossing  and  recrossingeach  other  and  which  were  so  int*T- 
laced  that  it  was  hard  to  conceive  how  it  could  ever  work.  It  combined  the  max- 
imum of  complexity  with  the  minimum  of  cohesion.  He  desired  an  explanation 
of  the  singular  i>olicy  which  the  Government  had  followed.  If  their  object  was, 
as  in  the  bill  of  last  year,  to  throw  the  voluntary  schools  on  the  rates,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  the  Government  from  taking  the  scliool  board  as 
it  stood,  and  throwing  upon  it  the  duty  of  supporting  the  voluntary  schools  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  board  schools.     The  fact  was,  the  Government  ha<l  another 

Set  aversion  in  the  school  board  as  they  had  in  the  county  council.  From  this 
etermination  to  got  rid  of  the  school  board  the  Government  had  intrmluceil  this 
clumsy  and  chaotic  scheme,  which,  in  addition  to  the  faults  of  the  bill  of  last  year, 
had  faults  of  its  own.  Those  faults  were  reducible  to  three.  The  bill  did  not 
recognize  the  unity  of  London,  it  did  not  recognize  popular  control,  and  it  did 
nothing  for  efficiency  and  economy.  In  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  propositions 
he  denied  the  right  of  the  borough  councils  to  the  place  they  were  given  in  the 
scheme.  What  had  been  the  action  of  the  county  council  itself?  It  was  not  want- 
ing in  activity,  energy,  and  self-confidence;  yet  the  previous  day  the  council  by  a 
majority  of  four  to  one  expressed  its  opinion  that  it  was  not  able  and  had  not  the 
time  and  cax>acity  to  undertake  the  additional  work  of  London  education.  It  had 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  education  ought  to  be  given  to  a  body 
directly  elected  for  that  purpose.  He  also  regretted  the  practical  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  work  of  education  on  the  new  bodies  and  showed  that  the  borough 
councils  were  not  suitable  bodies  to  do  the  work  of  the  existing  school  managers, 
who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  schools,  were  on  the  spot,  and  were  familiar 
with  the  everyday  work  of  each  school.  When  he  thought  of  what  the  actual 
manag(?ment  of  a  school  was,  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  ask  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  whether  he  was  not  really  living  in  a  world  of  phantoms.  There  was  a 
great  school  of  philosophers  who  adoptetl  the  name  of  nominalists,  and  he  thought 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  might  be  described  as  a  nominalist,  who  lived  in  a 
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world  of  names  and  talked  of  decentralization,  delegation,  management,  and  so  on 
as  if  they  represented  things  when  they  were  only  so  many  names — so  many 
abstractions  which  played  hither  and  thither  across  the  horizon  of  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman's  mind,  but  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  actnal  concrete  facts 
of  the  case.  If  the  right  honorable  gentleman  had  realized- ^hat  were  the  actnal 
facts,  he  thought  he  would  not  have  proposed  to  make  the  borough  councils  man- 
agers of  the  schools.  Under  this  bill  the  local  education  authority  would  have 
less  control  over  the  provided  [i.  e.,  public]  than  over  the  nonnrovided  [i.  e.,  pri- 
vate J  schools,  an  extraordinary  anomaly  for  which  no  argument  had  been  advanced. 
The  really  vital  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers  ought  to  have  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  authority.  Then  the  question  of  sites  was  one  which 
c  aght  to  be  considered  in  the  interests  not  of  a  particular  locality,  but  of  the  whole 
area  which  the  school  was  to  serve,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  question  for  a 
borough  council  to  determine.  The  London  school  board  had  worked  for  years 
under  a  management  code  which  had  been  hammered  into  a  very  useful  and  work- 
able document,  but  there  was  no  certainty  that  that  would  bo  adopted  by  the 
borough  councils.  He  was  not  conscious  of  having  been  prejudiced  by  any  parti- 
san feeling.  He  recognized  one  great  benefit  which  the  bill  would  bestow,  by  giv- 
ing a  wider  power  of  rating  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education.  He  hoped  that 
power  would  be  used  not  only  for  technical  and  secondary  but  also  for  higher 
education,  and  believed  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  in  London  that 
university  education  should  be  more  accessible  to  the  poorer  classes.  But  he 
should  indeed  be  despondent  in  regard  to  the  future  of  education  in  London  if  he 
did  not  feel  sure  that  the  essential  defects  of  the  scheme  before  them  were  such 
that  it  could  not  possibly  stand.  He  hoped  that  they  would  soon  be  called  to  make 
a  serious  effort  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  displayed  by  the  Government 
to  render  the  education  of  London,  both  higher  and  elementary,  worthy  of  the 
population  and  resources  of  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire.  (Cited  from  The 
Schoolmaster,  May  2,  1903.) 

Among  other  particulars  emphasized  by  members  of  Parliament  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  the  following  deserve  to  be  noted.  From  speech  of  Mr.  Sydney  Bux- 
ton, M.  P.,  and  member  of  London  board: 

Look  at  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  education  committee.  There  would  be 
on  it  36  persons  by  direct  election,  31  persons  who  would  be  there  by  secondary 
election,  elected  by  the  borough  councils.  Not  one  of  66  persons  on  the  com- 
mittee could  be  a  woman.  As  a  colleague  of  nine  women  on  the  London  school 
board  he  could  testify  to  the  admirable  work  and  devoted  service  rendered  by  those 
ladies.  Of  the  30  coopted  members,  not  one  of  them  was  elected  at  all  in  behalf 
of  the  ratepayers.  He  had  only  one  comment  to  make  on  this  committee — its 
birth  killed  it. 

The  forceful  combinations  against  the  bill  were  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Tox- 
all,  M.  P.: 

The  bill  was  condemned  not  only  by  the  Liberal  but  by  the  Unionist  press,  he 
might  say,  generally,  by  the  whole  press  of  London  and  by  nearly  half  the  borough 
councils.  The  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  friendly  to  the  act  of  last  year,  said 
that  from  the  side  of  the  schools  and  the  children  he  was  most  apprehensive  of  the 
bill.  The  secondary  and  elementary  school-teachers,  the  school-attendance  oflBcers, 
the  Women's  Local  Government  Society,  and  others  connected  with  London  edu- 
cation had  also  condemned  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  wei*e  not  pleasing 
either  to  the  London  school  board,  the  technical  education  board,  or  the  clergy. 
The  bill  as  it  stood  was  not  a  machinery  measure.  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
•  man,  the  member  for  Cambridge  University,  had  told  the  House  that  the  bill  was 
the  logical  successor  of  the  act  of  last  year;  but  he  contended  that  there  was  no 
parallel  between  the  provisions  made  for  a  city  like  Manchester  last  year  and  the 
provisions  to  be  made  for  London.  A  plan  of  machinery,  a  system  of  government, 
a  method  of  arrangement  that  might  be  practicable  in  a  city  of  half  a  million 
people  was  totally  impracticable  in  a  city  of  5.000,000  people.  The  most  suitable 
departure  from  the  plan  of  last  year  was  to  set  up  in  London  a  special  authority 
for  London,  elected  directly  for  education,  and  for  that  puri)ose  only.  That  plan 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Government  for  political  reasons,  political  prepossessions, 
and  party  prejudice.  He  regretted  that  a  dislike  for  the  existing  school  board,  a 
dislike  for  direct  election,  a  predilection  for  the  borough  councils,  and  other  con- 
siderations of  that  kind  should  have  produced  a  bill  which  was  inadequate  and 
unsuited  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  London,  which  could  only  be  temporary, 
and  must  in  the  long  run  be  replaced  by  a  measure  setting  up  an  authority  for 
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London  elected  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  education  alone.    No  one  who 
understood  and  cared  anything  about  it  could  hesitate  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'Connor  pointed  out  that  the  bill  abolished  the  school  board,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  abolished  the  cumulative  vote,  which  had  been  the  best  protec- 
tion for  a  religious  minority  that  had  yet  been  devised.  In  his  observations  it 
should  be  remembered  he  represented  those  who  would  be  comi)elled  by  this  meas- 
ure to  give  up  this  safeguard  for  their  religious  rights.  He  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  cause  of  voluntary  schools  had  been  brought  into  collision  with  the  school- 
board  system.  But  for  zealots  on  either  side  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
made  an  eirenicon  under  which  school  boards  could  have  been  maintained  and  the 
rights  of  the  minority  safeguarded.  Those  rights  were  not  protected  under  the 
act  of  last  year,  and  there  was  fear  that  the  last  state  of  Irish  Catholic  schools 
might  be  worse  than  the  first.  In  many  of  the  northern  towns  the  Catholic  popu- 
lations were  without  representation  on  the  education  committees;  and,  summing 
up  the  facts,  he  found  tnat  in  44  county  schemes  Catholics  had  14  representatives 
among  2,000  members,  and  on  56  county  borough  committees  27  members  out  of 
1,500.  In  Liveri)ool  they  had  one  member  on  the  education  committee,  and  there 
was  a  time  when  Catholics  had  seven  members  on  the  Liverpool  school  board.  The 
experience  of  the  act  of  last  year  was  an  experience  full  of  warnings  to  Catholics 
as  to  the  danger  of  any  scheme  which  destroyed  the  protection  of  the  cumulative 
vote.  What  he  desired  to  see  was  a  combination  of  the  system  of  popular  control 
and  rate  aid  to  voluntary  schools.  Such  a  system  already  existed  in  London  in 
the  case  of  the  Jewish  community.  That  showed  what  could  be  done  by  rational 
agreement.  The  Jewish  school-board  schools  taught  only  the  Old  Testament. 
Therefore  they  did  not  teach  any  definite  Christian  doctrine.  Jewish  teachers 
were  appointed  not  because  they  were  Jews,  but  because  they  knew  Yiddish  and 
could  teach  Yiddish  to  the  Jewish  children.  By  this  subtlety  the  school  board, 
who  declared  they  would  never  give  a  penny  for  the  endowment  of  denomination- 
alism,  gave  money  for  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  Jewish  teachers  to 
Jewish  children .  He  did  not  blame  them .  He  only  contended  that  if  they  endowed 
the  maximum  of  Jewish  dogma  they  had  no  right  to  refuse  to  endow  a  minimum 
of  Christian  doctrine.  That  would  have  been  tiie  way  to  deal  with  the  education 
of  Catholics.  Catholics  invited  every  form  of  public  control  and  investigation 
with  regard  to  public  funds,  if  the  public  authority  were  willing  to  deal  only  with 
secular  education  and  leave  them  to  deal  with  the  religious  doctrines  which  they 
taught  their  children.  He  viewed  the  abolition  of  the  school  board  ai?d  the  cumu- 
lative vote  with  alarm  and  regret.  He  agreed  with  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
recognized  the  principle  of  cooption.  because,  if  the  cumulative  vote  were  abol- 
ished it  was  only  by  cooption  that  they  could  provide  for  the  representation  of 
minorities.  The  feeling  of  his  friends  was  that  the  borough  councils  were  not 
bodies  to  which  their  destinies  could  be  very  safely  intrusted.  He  would  be 
inclined  to  supiwrt  an  ad  hoc  authority;  but  at  all  events  he  hoped  the  represen- 
tation of  the  county  council  would  be  increased,  and  he  rather  favored  Dr.  Mac- 
namara's  proposal  for  increasing  the  membership. 

In  the  annual  conference  of  the  national  union  of  elementary  teachers  (held  at 
Buxton,  Easter  week)  the  following  resolution  was  carried  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing vote: 

This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  London  education  bill  contains  propo- 
sals fraught  with  the  greatest  possible  danger  to  educational  progress,  will  lead 
to  inefficiency  and  extravagance  in  administration,  is  unworkable,  and  is  incapable 
of  being  satisfactorily  amended.  It  can  not  be  made  effective  either  by  eliminat- 
ing the  borough  council  representation  or  by  according  to  the  London  county 
council  a  majority  of  seats  on  the  committee,  since  the  London  county  council 
members  could  not  possibly  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  committee's  work,  which 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  coopted  members  and  officials.  Even  if  those  modi- 
fications wc^re  adopted,  therefore,  conference  would  be  compelled  still  to  use 
every  legitimate  means  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill.  While  not  opposed 
to  tne  municipalization  of  education,  where  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accom- 
plished makes  this  possible,  conference  believes  that  the  magnitude  of  London's 
educational  operations  is  such  that  no  scheme  of  administration  can  be  satisfac- 
tory which  does  not  place  primary  and  higher  education  under  the  effective  con- 
trol of  one  authority,  directly  elected  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 
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The  following  reeolntion  was  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  ot  the  executives  of 
the  three  boards  of  ministers  (Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Congregational)  held  in 
London: 

The  committee  of  the  general  body  of  Protestant  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
three  denominations  make  their  most  serions  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  seizing  the  opportunity  for  proposals  of  a  very  retrogressive  nature. 
The  proposed  London  e<incation  bill  is  intended  and  adapted  to  destroy  the  present 
London  school  board.  It  removes  the  education  of  the  i)eople  further  away  from 
the  control  of  the  people,  and  is  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  Established  Church 
rather  than  in  that  of  the  nation.  The  bill  practically  incr<«ise8  the  endowment  of 
religion,  to  which  we  have  always  objected,  and  do  still  strongly  object.  We 
protest  against  the  great  complication  in  the  appointment  and  manag^nent  as 
removing  responsibility.  We  object  to  the  method  by  which  the  work  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  charge  of  persons  needed  and  selected  for  services  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  and  requiring  entirely  different  qualifications.  Without  judging 
the  motives  of  its  advocates,  we  assert  that  the  present  bill  is  deficient  in  sound 
statesmanship,  that  it  may  be  worked  very  detrimentally  to  the  advance  of  good 
national  education,  and  that  it  will  greatly  increase  the  bitterness  of  religious 
controversy,  which  we  deplore. 

MODIFICATIONS  OP  THE  BILL. 

To  those  who  were  watching  the  progress  of  the  London  bill  the  greatest  sur- 
prise was  occasioned  by  the  dropping  of  clause  2.  The  history  of  the  clause  up 
to  that  point  was  epitomized  by  the  Schoolmaster  (May  30,  1903)  as  follows: 

Clause  1  of  the  bill  sets  up  the  London  county  council  as  the  education  author^ 
ity  for  London. 

Clause  2,  as  it  originally  stood,  provided  that  the  authority  should  act  through 
a  committee  composed  of  36  county  councilors,  31  borough  councilors,  and  30 
**  outsiders.  '*  The  second  edition  of  the  clause  provided  for  42  county  councillors, 
12  l)orough  councilors,  and  30  **  outsiders,"  and  the  third  edition  of  this  clause 
provided  that  the  county  council  itself  should  determine  the  numl)er  of  members 
to  constitute  the  committee,  that  12  borough  councilors  should  find  seats  ux>on  it, 
that  30  **  outsiders  "  should  be  apiK)inted,  and  that  of  the  total  membership  thus 
involved  the  county  council  must  have  a  majority.  Last  we^k  a  great  fight  raged 
round  the  retention  of  the  12  borough  councilors  in  the  third  edition  of  clause  2. 
On  the  Wednesday  Mr.  Balfour  insisted  that  the  12  borough  councilors  must 
stay  in,  and  by  a  majority  of  41  he  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  securing  their 
retention. 

Much  to  everybody's  astonishment,  when  the  Parliamentary  papers  were  issued 
last  Saturday  it  was"  found  that  Sir  William  Anson  had  put  down  a  motion  to 
drop  clause  2  altogether.  If  the  clause  was  to  be  dropped,  then  came  the  questicm 
as  to  how  the  education  committee  for  London  would  \^  constituted.  The  answer 
is  that  the  education  committee  for  London  wonld  b(»  constituted  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  education  committees  in  the  country  have  been  constituted — 
that  is  to  say.  under  section  17  of  the  act  of  last  year,  by  the  county  council,  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  coiincO  and  api)roved  by  the  board  of 
education.  To  this  committee,  as  already  observed,  the  council  may  delegate  all 
its  powers  under  the  act,  excepting  that  of  levying  a  tax  or  borrowing  money. 

Tlie  bill  having  thus  been  deprived  of  its  most  obje<:tionable  feature,  interest 
centered  uix)n  clause  3,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  originally  provided  that  the  bor- 
ough councils  should  be  constituted  as  the  managers  of  the  board  schools;  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  adopt  and  modify  the  curriculimi  of  these  schools 
to  the  needs  of  their  own  localities;  the  right  to  api>oint  and  dismiss  board 
teachers,  and  to  determine  upon  what  sites  in  their  own  areas  any  ifurther  board 
schools  should  be  erected.  These  proposals  excited  intense  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment from  those  who  supiwrted  the  measure.  The  public  demonstrations  against 
the  bill  assumed  ominous  proi>ortions,  and  finally  the  government  yielded  and 
clause  3  was  radically  transformed. 

The  amended  bill,  as  will  l)e  seen  by  comparing  the  text  of  its  principal  clauses 
with  that  of  the  original  draft,  virtually  left  the  London  county  council  the 
supreme  local  authority  for  the  schools  of  the  metropolis. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  received  a  very  few  TmimiK)rtant  amendments, 
and  was  passed  August  5,  substantially  as  it  went  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

9 

TEXT  OF  THE    PRINCIPAL  CLAUSES  OF    THE    BILL  AS  AMENDED    IX    THE    HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King*8  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1.  The  education  act,  1902  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  principal  act),  shall,  so 
far  as  applicable,  and  subject  to  the  proWsions  of  this  act,  apply  to  London. 

2.  (1)  All  public  elementary  pro\aded  schools  Mithin  the  area  of  each  metropoli- 
tan borough  shall  have  a  body  or  bodies  of  managers,  whose  number  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  council  of  each  borough,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
education:  Provided,  That  three-fourths  of  such  body  or  bodies  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  borough  council  and  one- fourth  by  the  local  education  authority:  Pro- 
vidM  also,  That  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  inclusion  of  women  on  tiie  said 
bodies  of  managers. 

(2)  The  site  of  any  new  public  elementary  school  to  be  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall  not  be  determined  upon  until  after  consultation  with 
the  council  of  the  metropolitan  borough  in  which  the  projwsed  site  is  situated, 
and  in  the  case  of  compulsory  purchase,  if  the  council  of  the  metropolitan  borough 
does  not  concur  in  the  projiosed  compulsory  acquisition,  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  empowered,  as  a  condition  of  its  approval  of  the  provisional  order,  to 
require,  if  it  thinks  fit,  the  substitution  in  the  order  of  any  other  site  proposed  by 
the  council  of  the  metropolitan  borough  for  that  inserted  by  the  local  education 
authority. 

RETEOSPECTIVE  TABLES. 
STATISTICS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL*  OF  ENOLASTD.  « 

Table  I  shows  the  comparative  growth  of  board  and  "  voluntary' "  schools,  the 
latter  chiefly  denominational,  as  indicated  by  average  attendance  for  successive 
years  from  1870  to  1903,  inclusive.  Table  II  shows  the  accommodation  and 
enrollment  in  the  different  classes  of  schools  for  the  year  1901  in  comparison  with 
the  same  for  1891. 

Table  I. — Number  of  children  in  average  attendance  in  public  elementary  day 
scJiools,  board  and  r^oluntary,  inspected  duHng  the  year. 


Year  ending 
Aug.  31— 


B-'O-    i    "S,^"- 


Board. 


18TO 

1871 

1872 

187:^ 

1874. 

1875 

187B 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1883 

1883 

18M 

1886 

1886 


1,115,  wr: 


i,ir»2, 

1,231, 
1,327, 
1,412, 

ijm, 

1,609, 
1,7^3, 

^,fm, 

1,»25. 
1,981, 
2,007, 
2,06i), 
2,O0H, 
2,V»7, 
2,lKi 
2,187, 


I 


Per  cent. 

0.0 

.0 

.7 

4.7 

8.2 

12.4 

1«.5 

19.9 

23.2 

25.8 

28 

29.9 
.31.3 
32.9 
34.1 
36.2 
36.4 


Year  ending 
Aug.  81— 


Boai'd. 


Volun- 
tary. 


Board. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1800. 
1891. 
1892 
1893. 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897. 
1898. 
1899 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


1,31-.,  MJl 

2,!?]l.t)20 

1,37'  J  «6 

''   r>v*«l 

1,42      35 
1,45:    58 

-;  :w 

V  '.'  M  .S9 

1, 491-71 

■■   ■•  :«5 

1,57-    »7 

■  :>".  177 

i,fiH  'm 

■,.i^  m 

1,77:     97 

-  ■:■-  '187 

1,87      18 

■'  ;;■■  -^12 

l.Vfi'.  '^ 

:   ;-  V  H9 

2,01'     47 

:.  j:i.'W6 

2,(r7      111 

:,  s>-i  '54 

2,13^   ^ 

'.r-".  :33 

2,17  .»J 

-  ;•■-  m 

2,23     TO 

:  i--:.:m 

2,:34'    (» 

..  v,,    ri7 

Per  cent. 
37.8 
38.1 
38.7 
39.2 
39.8 
40.6 
4L2 
42.1 
43.4 
44.2 
44.9 
45.5 
46.1 
47 

47.8 
47.9 


«  Annual  reportii  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  1870  to  1898-99,  inclusive:  report  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission,  1801;  rejwrt  of  the  royal  oommiasion  on  the  elementary 
education  acta,  1888;  special  reports  on  educational  subjeota,  education  department,  1806-97: 
reports  of  the  board  of  education,  1899-1900, 1900-1901 ,  1901-2.  The  retrospective  tables  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  last-named  source  and  the  final  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education 
(1898-99). 
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Table  II. 


-Accommodation  and  enrollment  in  the  several  classes  of  elementary 
schools,  190:i  and  1891, 


« 

Schools. 
i.e.,insti- 

tutions 
under 

separate 

manage- 
ment. 

Departments  in  which  separate  head 
teachers  are  employed. 

Scholars 
forwhom 
accom- 
modation 
is  pro- 
viaed. 

Number 
on  roll. 

Actual 
average 
number 
of  schol- 
ars in 
attend- 
ance. 

Denomination. 

Boys. 

i 
Gil-Is. '  Mixed. 

In- 
fants. 

Total. 

Schools     connected 
with  National  So- 
ciety or  Church  of 
England 

11,711 

458 

1,066 
1,043 

1,668 

28 

230 
143 

1,606 
28 

217 

111 

9,502 

428 

818 
845 

8,631 
235 

529 

378 

16,046 
714 

1,794 

1,477 

2,813,978 
183,673 

403,06-1 

322,887 

2,328,456 
159,485 

333, 68i^ 

237,133 

1,927,663 

Wesleyan  schools  . . . 
RomanCatholic 

schools 

British    and    other 

schools 

130,108 
269,191 
218,481 

Total  voluntary 

schools 

School-board  schools 

14,2rx8 
5,943 

2.069 
1,939 

1,956 
1,921 

11.593 
3,911 

4,773 
8,340 

20.391 
11,111 

3.722,427 

3.0C«,247 

3,058,661 
2,839,133 

2,645,437 
2,369,980 

Grand  total,  1902 
Grand  total,  1891.... 

20,211 
19,535 

4,008 
4,213 

8,877 
3,828 

15,504 
14,610 

8,113 
6,947 

31,502 
29,588 

6,726,674 
5,641,360 

6,897,794 
4,883,829 

4,915,417 
3,754,493 

Table  III. — Expenditure  on  public  elementary  education  {England  and  Wales) , 
1871-1902  (current  and  capital). 


mi..... 

1875.-,., 

i»7e 

1877,,,-. 
ISIB 

igra 

1880 

J8«l.,.., 

ie87„„, 

1S88 

ism..... 

UO0„.-. 

ISM..,.. 
1S9S..-. 
1900.,,-. 
1001 


£71,  IM 
16^,4911 
gr,l,9(MI 

G8S,W5 
1^,418 

i,57fl,7ri:j 

1.772,263 

i.wo.ifia 

2Jtir,Am 

2,<EJ1.4^^ 

B,9*l«,090 

3,482.  aw 
3,in9,l«7 
3,7;I2,;M3 
3.tW7,7WI 

6.;jt5i,Hii 


5»i,nu 
ei2,firiO 

TW*.:fl47 

878,757 
«90,.^W 

913,5rjl 

uii&,m2 

#W,g7V» 

mi,  Tiw 

*Xii.\i.Y.) 
',ilT,  1*^1 

V4^.  M4 

l>fjO,Oi:?, 
l,tlC(».Ba3' 


£5^^1,440 
?t:t,5(AV 

i,iKi5n 

i,r!!iH  r!aa' 

l,7l7J7o 
2,  4a-k,  'MM 

3,73u:>;a 

a,iJi;{,^>ii> 

4,^t: 

4,7'il.HfCi 


r  1 


iJ.'Wa,  421 
*Hl7.fl8e 
fl©«.5tf7 
H2so,244 
®4«. ISl 

l.lM,imi5* 

i,5;ii.95iy 

1,(184,087 
l.7W,SMJ 

'Ml  iV^  ij 


120,8177 
fRlJSJT 

mijm, 

9(j0,  815 

5;«K^i, 

ai*,47l, 
88<>,  iiiSii 
4i?7,5.slj 
8^,L'42 

7e:ijisi 


£';:00 

(W,487 

W1.458 

l.S39,lll 

L4?R/ri89 

L-lfie,l>56 

l.«i!..(3n 

l..^!lk.  1631 

L<>Ky,|S36 

1,l¥in/i58 

mi.  154' 

97r>,  3451 

iyy>ji5i 

],ni,j288! 

lJliH.:r>4' 

m+l,H01| 

45*»,4fe 

4411.114 

5T*,t»64: 

M*J<7C 

m4,rv» 

1,5"  K85 

<\  LNj'a;562 


834  J  33' 


7,1ii3,0&2l 


-L. 


g.l5(t,797 


£441. 
441, 
441, 
441, 
441 
441, 
441, 
441, 
441, 
441, 
441. 
441 

441 ; 

441 
441 
441 
441. 
441, 
441, 
441 
441 
441 
441 
441 
441 


ih) 


201  £1. 

m\  i 

201     2, 
201     3, 


(0 

©  E-T3 

im 

GO 


201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 

201 1 

201,    6i 

201     7, 

2f)3     7, 


568,668 
a55,i^>^f 
896,812 
890,127 
213,542 
'01,224 
446,320 
480.644 
316,926 
409,615 
623,826 
755,696 
856.847 
493,109 
746.109 
436,756 
299,244 
296,688 
556,648 
700,840 
309,527 
153,380 
358,180 
081,511 


£927.524 
1,117,878 
1,246,851 
1,341,089 
1,496,471 
1,642,283 
1,897,350 
2,191,017 
2,84«,704 
2,529,572 
2,636,996 
2,824,462 
2,866,260 
3,ia5,843 
3,286,227 
8,746,633 
3,511,654 
3,606,868 
3,684,192 
8,741,861 
4,185,142 
6,092,386 
6,495,841 
6,650,969 
642,246^  6,963,279 
8,973.871 
69,079,686 
<«,339,404 


a  The  law  of  1870  authorized  school  boards  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  local  taxes 
(rates)  for  the  building  of  schoolhouses.  Up  to  the  1st  of  April,  1901,  the  education  department 
had  sanctioned  loans  to  the  amount  of  £41,624,464  (|2a8,122,;«0).  The  new  accommodation  thus 
furnished  is  sufficient  for  2,788,120  children.  The  estimated  cost  per  child  is  thus  about  £14  18b. 
7d.  ($73).  The  department  has  also  sanctioned  loans  to  the  amoimt  of  £132,998  to  10  school  boards 
for  providing  accommodation  for  729  blind  and  deaf  children,  and  also  £26,818  18a.  to  5  school 
boards  for  providing  accommodation  for  390  defective  children. 

bThe  gi-ant  for  this  year  does  not  include  the  grant  from  the  science  and  art  department, 
which  is  no  longer  applied  to  elementary  schools.  This  grant,  now  limited  to  wxsalled  higher 
schools,  amounted  in  1902-3  to  €649,703.  The  Government  grant  to  training  colleges  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  totals  was  £:^1,989. 
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Table  IV. — Expenditure  on  public  elementary  education  (England  and  Wales) 
1871-1895  {current  and  capital), 

PROPORTION  or  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  WHICH  FELL  (a)  ON  THE  CENTRAL  FUNDS  OF  THE  STATE, 
(6)  ON  OTHER  SOURCES  pF  REVENUE. 


Year. 

Stat«. 

Other     |l 
sources  of  '      Year, 
income.    {| 

State. 

Other 

sources  of , 

income. 

Year. 

State. 

Other 

sources  of 

income. 

1871 

1876 

1881 

87.16 
25.89 
81.98 

62.84 
74.11 
68.07 

1886 

1891 

181« 

86.08 
86.41 
46.00 

64.92 
63.59 
54.00 

1893 

1894 

189G 

50.54 
48.44 
47.68 

49.46 
61.56 
62.82 

Table  V. — Average  expenditure  {for  maintenance  only)  per  scholar  in  average 

attendance. 


Year  ending  August  31— 

Board 
schools. 

Voluntary 
schools. 

Year  ending  August  31— 

Board 
schools. 

Voluntary 
schools. 

1870                        

X    M.    d. 

£    9.    d. 

15     5  1 
1     5     6}' 
17     6 
1     9    11} 
1    10    101 
1    11    lOi 
1    13     6i: 
1    18     9 
1    14      0 
1    14      6 
1    14      7} 
1    14    11^ 
1    14      6! 

1  14  m 

1    15     2 
1    15      91 
1    16      41 

1887 

£     M.      d. 

2     4      7i 

£     M.      d. 

1     16      Al 

1871 

1888 

2      4      71     1    16      4' 

1872                          

i     8     4i 
1    14     5i 
1    15     41 

1  16    11 

2  14^ 
2      1      4} 
2     19} 
2     2     0} 
2     1    11} 
2     16 
2     1     6i 
2     1     8* 
2     1     81 
2     6      4 
2     4    11} 

1889 

2     4      61     1    16     4( 

1873 

1890 

2      5    lU     1    16    Uk 

1874                              

1891    

2      7      1}     1    17      8 

1876    

1892 

2     8      4}     1    17      91 

1876                              

1893 

2      8      li     1    17      6i 
2     8      9}     1    18      1 
2    10      1}     1    18    11 

1877 

1894 

1878                                 

1895 

1879    

1896 

2    11    11}     1    19     6* 

1880                                -  ... 

1897 

2    13      2i     2     0     6 

1881             

1898 

2    18     91 
2    15      7 
2    17      8 
8     0     2 
8     0     9 

2     2     4t 

1882 

1899 

2     6      14 

1888    

1900 

2     6     5 

1884 

1901 

2     6     8i 

1886      

1902 

2     6      4 

1886 

Table  VI. — Comparative  view  of  income  for  maintenance  only,  day  arid  evening 
schools,  1894-1900;  day  schools  only,  1902, 


Total  local  sources. 

Total  Government  grants. 

Classiflcation  of  sources. 

1894. 

1900. 

1902. 

.1894. 

1900. 

1903. 

National  Society , or  Church 
of  England 

£958,485 
69,488 
96,994 
163,891 

1,826,071 

£987,609 
53,897 
98,835 
169,710 

8,078,964 

£962,205 
65,857 
99,385 
153,023 

8,668,143 

£2,613,956 

191,647 

809,903 

866,603 

2,012,140 

£3,407,479 

233,450 

462,492 

427,701 

8,474,799 

£8,409,946 

Wesleyan 

283,628 

Roman  Catholic  ^-  .-. 

461,168 

British  and  other  schools. . . 
Board  schools. >..... ........ 

894,987 
8,658,496 

Total 

3,004,929 

4,834,009 

4,828,613 

6,063,249 

8,002,978 

8.061,218 
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Table  VII. — Number  of  teachers  in  public  elementary  day  schools. 


Year  eading  Augtwt  81— 

1870.    I    1876.    j    1880.    i    1885.    |     1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

1900. 

Certificated  ti^acliers: 
Men  - 

Trftined 

7,548 

9,546     11,287  i    12,770 
3,975  ■    5,026        5,984 

16,023 
6,200 

17,436 
6,817 

17,661 

UntraincKi.. 

2,284 

6,906 



Total 

6,:«5      9,882  !  13,521  |  10,313  i    18,704  <    21,223 

24,263 

24,557 

Women- 
Trained 

7,324 
3,7<^7 

9,347 

8,554 

11,371       12,873 
13  (K>»        U  »t> 

15,616 
16,102 

18,584 
19,248 

19,317 
20,164 

Untrained  

Total 

6,072     11,111  '  17  «»!  '  S4.aS«       27.K:ifi  t     31.718 

.^  R»> 

39  481 

A^^M.^tant  teachers: 

Men 

487  1        984 
775       1,729 

6,384     10,842 
8,228  1  18,403 

2,681 

5  IfU  1       .5  9fU 

5,047 
22,914 

7,246 
26,757 
11,678 

4,726 

25,608 

6,643 
26,706 
16,717 

5,121 

27,  as 

6  005 

Women                     ...... 

4,971     11,514  1    16,630 

10,822  ,    7,625        7,896 
21.:y)6     20,113      23,467 
2,352  i    4.afi^  1      .5  210 

Pupil  tea^hora  (including  pro- 
bationersj:" 
Bovs     

aififl                     

24  966 

Additional  teachers,  women  . . . 

17  512 

Total  men 

Tntji.1 -woTni*!!  6 

13.266 
15,776 

29,041 

21.056  '^jm 
81,243  I  46,530 

29,(H2  1     3I,a>3 

m  m9  \    ra  tu9. 

337516 
93,067 

109,286 

Total 

52.899  ,  73.554     80.354  i  im.6»5  1  126.  .583  1  US.  384 

144.979 

36.74       32.5     I      30.23  1      28.46 

' 

Per  cent  of  men 

46.68       41 

25.01 

34.7 

1 

rt  Year  ending  December  31  for  years  1870, 1875,  and  1880. 

If  Influding  pupil  teachers  and  probationers:  the  latter,  numbering  2,656  in  1899,  are  not  included 
in  number  of  teachers  given  in  Tables  I  and  XIV. 

The  Government  regulations  reqnire  that  the  principal  of  every  school  which 
participates  in  the  public  grant  shall  have  a  Government  diploma;  that  is,  shall 
be  a  certificated  teacher,  except  under  special  arrangements.  Candidates  for  the 
certificate  must  pass  a  specified  examination  and  undergo  at  least  a  year's  proba- 
tion in  actual  service  in  a  school. 

In  determining  what  is  the  minimum  school  staff  required  the  board  of  education 
consider  the  principal  certificated  teacher  to  be  sufficient  for  an  average  attendance 
of  50,  each  additional  certificated  teacher  for  an  average  attendance  of  60,  each 
assistant  teacher  for  an  average  attendance  of  45,  each  provisional  assistant  teacher, 
each  a<lditional  teacher,  and  each  pupil  teacher  for  an  average  attendance  of  30, 
and  each  probationer  for  an  average  attendance  of  20. 

Table  VIII. — Proportion  of  each  class  of  teachers  to  the  total  number. 


Year. 


Certifi- 
cated 
teachers. 


1870 12.4(57 

1875 '  2(»,940 

im) 31,442 

1885 1  40.706 

m*) '  4o,5;ffl 

lsi»5 52,1*41 

ISW 62,(IK") 

IJXNJ 64,058 

1901 !  66,140 


ABRlHtant 
teachurs. 


1,262 
2.713 
7,fk^»2 
16,618 
21,784 
27,961 
30,2:« 
38,43»J 
34,716 


Pupil      I 
teachers,  [ 
including  j 
proba- 
tioners. 


Percentage  of  total  teach- 

j  era." 

Total.a 


14,612 
2i»,245 
:tM28 
27,7:« 
:n,i62 
:i4,oo;3 

3:^349 
30,991 
28,002 


28,341 
52,898 
71,202 

a5,oe2 

99,485 
115,J)05 
125,067 
127,485 

128,867 


Certifi- 

A Mist- 

cated. 

ant. 

44.0 

4.4 

:«.6 

5.1 

44.1 

10.8 

47.9 

19.5 

46.8 

21.9 

46.1 

24.3 

49.4 

24.1 

50.24 

27.3 

51.3 

26.9 

1 

Pupil. 


51.6 
55.8 
45.1 
32.6 
31.8 
29.0 
26.5 
23.5 
21.8 


"Not  including  additional  women  teachers  first  employed  in  1880  (numbering  17,956  in  1901). 
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Tablk  IX. — Average  etnnual  salaries  of  eeriificated  teachers. 


Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Year. 

Average  salary  of — 

Percentage  in 
receipt  of 

£300. 

Average  Balary  of — 

Percentage  in 

receipt  of 

salaries  over 

£200. 

Prlncir 
pal 

teach- 
ers. 

Assist- 
ant 

teach- 
ers. 

All 
teach- 
ers. 

Princi- 
pal. 

All 
teach- 
ers. 

Princi- 
pal 

teach- 
ers. 

Assist- 
ant 

teach- 
ers. 

All 
teach- 
ers. 

Princi- 
pal. 

All 
teach- 
ers. 

1870 

£94 
109 

m 

121 
120 
122 
135 

£57 
65 
78 
74 
76 
81 
84 

1875 1 

1880 

■g.'ii' 

2.95 

3.21 

3.54 

8.6 

3.8 

1.05 
1.56 
2.01 
1.97 
1.97 
1.9 

"2.05' 
2.75 
3.51 
8.96 
4.1- 
4.2 

0.51 

UW5 

£138 
134 
138 
144 
145.7 
147.5 

£90 
90 

98 
102 

JBTO 
88 
88 
94 
96.7 
97.1 

£63 
66 
73 
76 

1.84 

18W 

.      1.68 

18Q6 

1.93 

1890 

1.85 

igoo 

1.9 

1901 

128.8 

86.5 

Table  X.^Comparison  of  the  eleven  years  1890-1900  and  1902  vyith  1870  and  1876. 


Year  ending  Angnst  31— 


1870. 

(Revised 

Code). 


Schools  (institutions)  inspected  by  Her 

Majesty's  inspectors 

Volnntary  schools 

Board  schools 

Departments    under    separate    head 

teachers  in  those  schools 

Scholars  for  whom  accommodation  is 

I)rovided 

Percentage  to  estimated  population. 

Scholars  on  tlie  school  resistens 

Percentage  to  estimated  poptdation. 

Scholars  in  actual  average  attendance". 

Percen  tage  to  estimated  i)opulation . 

Percentage    to    scholars    on    the 

school  registers 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in  in- 
fant schools  and  classes 

Averagre  attendance  for  payment  in 

schools  for  older  scholars 

Average  attendance  of  scholars  who 
earned  grants  upon  examination  in 

class  8Ubje<'te 

Scholars  qualified  for  grant  in  specific 

subjects 

Number  of  departments  in  which  sing- 
ina.  was  taught: 

By  ear 

By  notes 

Number  of  schools   in   which  were 
taught— 

SBlitarydrm 

Manual  instruction 

Science 

Physical  exercises 

Half-time  scholars 

School  libraries 

Savings  banks 

Certlfleated  and  provisionally  certifi- 
cated teachers'* 

Assistant  tea^^hers 

Additional  teachers 

Pupil  teachers 

"Annual  grant'" 


8,281 
8,281 


13,061 

1,878,584 
8.80 

1,688,059 
7.60 

1,152,389 
6.21 

68.06 


12,467 
1,263 


14,304 
£562,611 


1876. 


1890. 


14,273 

12,677 

1,596 

80,782 

3,428,818 
14.13 

2,948,774 
12.08 

1,984,573 
8.10 

67.42 


16,823 
3,815 

1,056 


201,284 


28,053 

3,173 

543 

32,281 

£1,316,864 


19,419 
14,748 
4,676 

29,839 

5,539.285 
18.84 

4,804,149 
16.34 

3,717.917 
12.64 

77.30 

1,107,805 
3.632,731 

2,492,918 
78,611 


13,054 
16,227 


1,414 


175,437 
4,401 
2,496 

46,539 
21,784 
5,210 
29,610 
£3,826,177 


1891. 


19,508 
14,761 
4,747 

29,533 

5,628,201 
19.35 

4,824,683 
16.59 

3,749.956 
12.89 

77.72 

1,121,990 
2,6o0,9C0 

2,521,974 

90,087 


11,833 
17,645 


1,385 
145 
420 

1,441 
173,040 

4,967 

2,629 

47,823 
23,508 
5,681 
28, 1.31 
£3,434,750 


1862. 


19,515 
14,684 

4,831 

29,672 

5,082,975 
19. :« 

5,006-979 
17.08 

3,870,774 
13.16 

77.31 

1,180,782 

2, 712,  €69 


2,595,127 
90,070 


10,628 
18,096 

1,.3B2 
286 
513 

1,708 
172,363 

5.560 

6,383 

48,772 

2:^558 

6,951 

26,961 

£3,561,300 


a  In  Table  I  will  be  found  sf>parately  the  average  attendance  In  board  and  voluntary  schools. 
b  Men  teachers  and  women  teachers  are  given  separately  in  Table  VU. 
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Table  X,— Comparison  of  the  eleven  years  ISOO-lCKfO  and  1002  xcith  1870  and  187G — 

Continued. 


Schools  finstltntions)  inspected  by  Her 

Mftjt^ty's  iii«p«H*tor8 

Voluntary  Bchoola 

Board  schools 

Departments    under    separate    head 

teachers  in  those  schools 

Scholars  for  whom  accommodation  is 

provided  

Porcentaffe  toestimat^^d  population. 

Scholars  on  the  Kch<M)l  registers 

Per<*entaj?o  toestimated  population . 

Scholars  in  actual  average  at  tendance  a . 

Percentage  to  estimated  iK>pulation. 

Percentage  toscholars  on  the  school 

registers 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in  in- 
fant schools  and  classes 

Averago  attendance  for  payment  in 

schools  for  older  scholars 

Average  attendance  of  scholars  who 
earned  grants  upon  examination  in 

class  subjects 

Scholars  qualified  for  grant  in  specific 

su  b  jects 

Number  of  departments  in  which  sing- 
ing was  taught: 

By  ear 

By  notes 

Number  of    schools   in   which    were 
taught— 

Military  drill 

Manual  instruction 

Science 

Physical  exercifcOB 

Half-time  scholars 

School  libraries 

Savings  banks 

Certificated  and  provisionally  certifi- 
cated teachers  b 

Asjsistant  teachers 

Additional  teachers 

Pupil  teachers ...'. 

"Annual  grant" 


Year  ending  August  31- 


1898. 


19.577 
14.673 

4,904 

29,804 

6,762.617 
19.38 

6,126,378 
li.24 

4,ioo.oao 

13.79 

79.98 

1,276,302 

2,846,649 

2,752,261 
100,120 


9.655 
20,106 


1,346 

4:« 

557 

1,K38 

164.018 

6,832 

8,548 

49,340 
25.123 
8,  .534 
27,288 
1,783,237 


1894. 

1805. 

1896. 

19,709 
14.628 
6,081 

19,739 
14,479 
6,280 

19,848 
14,416 
6,433 

30,033 

30,237 

80,521 

6,832.944 
19.44 

6,198.741 
17.29 

4,226.8:U 
14.08 

6.987,288 
19.53 

6.299,4«i0 
17.43 

4.326.080 
14.23 

8,072,^4 

19.71 

6,422,9» 

lieo 

4,422,911 
14.35 

81.29 

81.61 

81.55 

1,818,478 

1,333,680 

1,370,388 

2,926,629 

3,008,798 

8,070,550 

2,884,196 

2,980.948 

8,052,698 

118,384 

128,012 

188.814 

8,690 
21,a'0 

7,892 
22,3l« 

7,204 
23,280 

1,343 
677 
673 

2,269 
140,831 

6,225 

8,668 

1,572 
949 
632 

3.185 
126,896 

6,381 

8,410 

1,903 
1,178 

783 

5,338 

119,747 

6,660 

8,085 

50,689 
28,067 

10,  ms 

28,73'» 
£3,926,641 

62,941 
27,961 
11,678 
31,476 
£4,081,281 

66,712 
26,883 
12,88S 
88,628 

£4,217,608 

Schools  (institutions)  inspected  by  Her 

Majesty's  in8po<*t<)rs 

Voluntary  schools 

Board  schools 

Departments    under    separate    head 

teachers  in  those  schools 

Scholars  for  whom  accommodation  is 

provided 

Percentage  to  estimated  population. 

Scholars  on  the  school  registers 

Percentage  to  estimated  population . 

Scholarsinactual  average  attendance". 

Percentage  to  estimated  population . 

Pen'entage  to  scholars  on  tue  school 

reglHU^rs 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in  in- 
fant schools  and  classes 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in 

schools  for  older  scholars 

Average  attendance  of  scholars  who 
earned  grants  upon  examination  in 

class  subjects 

Scholars  qualified  for  grant  in  specific 

8ubjo*!ts 

Number  of  departments  in  which  sing 
ing  was  taught: 

By  ear 

By  notes 


Year  ending  August  31- 


1897. 


19,958 
14.4:« 
6,524 

80,847 

6,215,199 

20.01 

6, 507.039 

lh.r^ 

4, 488.. 54:} 
14.45 

81.60 

1,391,091 

8,117,469 


3,107,051 
156,314 


6,536 
24,284 


1S98. 


19,937 
14,:>2 
5,565 

36,911 

6,316,866  , 
20.11  I 

6,676,S66 
17. 76  I 

4,654.  ia5 
14.50 

81.66 

1,428,321 

8,148,851  ! 


8,143,618 
176,689 


5,899 
24,991 


1899. 

1900. 

1902. 

20,064 

14.4:« 
5,632 

20,100 
14,409 
6,601 

20,168 
14.275 
6,878 

81,173 

31,234 

81,378 

6.417,514 
20.21 

6,654.01*2 
17.81 

4,63R,1>38 
14.60 

6,509,611 
20.28 

5,686,114 
17.71 

4,666.130 
14.63 

6,681,295 
20.64 

6,881,278 
18.08 

4,788,400 
14.72 

82.01 

82.06 

81.41 

1,476.303 

1,478,211 

1,486,023 

3,196,671 

3,230,230 

8,302,377 

8,192,794 

3,227,985 

846,301 

330,815 

5,250 
25,901 

4,577 
26,638 

2,293 

29,  on 

oJn  Table  I  will  bi  found  separately  the  average  attendance  in  board  and  voluntary  schools, 
t  Men  teachers  and  women  teachers  are  given  separately  in  Table  VII. 
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Table  X.— Comparison  of  the  eleven  years  1890-1900  and  1902  with  1870  and  1876- 

Continned. 


Year  ending  August  31— 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1902. 


Number  of  schools  in  which  were 
tauKht— 

Military  drill 

Manualinstruction 

Science 

PhjRical  exercisas 

Half-timo  scholars 

School  libraries 

Savings  banks 

Certificated  and  provisionally  certifi- 
cated teachers  <* 

Assistant  teachers 

Additional  teachers 

Pnpil  teachers 

'^Annual  grant " 


2,418 
1,274 
901 
7,845 
110,654 
7,086 
7,489 

58,814 
25,206 
14,166 
82,598 
£4,889.730 


2,555 
1,835 
951 
8,509 
108,678 
7,398 
7,393 

60,874 
26,736 
16,138 
31,038 


2,650 
1,587 
1.075 
9,115 
95,621 
7,875 
7,337 

62,085 
80,233 
16,717 
30,783 


£4,654,932  i6£4,835,055 


2,838 
1,708 
1,220 
9,675 
89,036 
8,114 
7,133 

64,038 
82,436 
17,512 
29.893 
£4,911,289 


6,487 
1,749 


£5, 


8,504 
7,071 

67,818 
86,265 
17,588 
29,218 
276,883 


a  Men  teachers  and  women  teachers  are  given  separately  in  Table  VII. 
{'Annual  grant  only. 

Table  XI. — Comparative  statistics  of  education  in  Scotland, 


Years. 

1872. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1901. 

Estimated  population             .    . 

3,395,802 

3,705,314 

4,109,275 

4,324,944 

4,472,000 

Nl1nib«»r  of  nrhool^  .    .   ^         .... 

1,979 
2,133 

8,064 
8,377 

8,076 
8,406 

3,135 

8,592 

31 

952 

893,842 
9,292 

5,084 

753,287 
8,271 
82,190 

626.089 
2,040 
43,962 

10,845 
2,418 
3,926 
1,250 
110 
<t7,436,752 

3,141 

Departments: 

Day 

3,609 

Higher  grade 

34 

Evening  continuation 

68 
281,688 

277 
602,054 

191 
714,865 

1,032 

Aocommo&tion: 

Day  schools 

911,898 

Higher  grade 

9,721 

JSvenlng  continuation  schools  (not 
connected  with  day  schools) 

1,381 
534,428 

420 
664,466 

10,574 

Number  on  the  registers: 

Day  schools 

763,908 

H  ighe  r  grade  sc  hools ' 

8,518 

Evening  continuation  schools 1 

30,279 
404,618 

16,524 
512,690 

87,599 

Average  aUendance: 

Day  scholars 

213,549 

633,104 

Higher  grade  scholars 

3,270 

Evening  continuation  scholars 

Number  of  teachers: 

Certificated 

8,663 
2,' 566 

14,297 

6,330 
444 

4,582 
892 

11,638 

7,745 

1,320 

8,883 

861 

47,002 
11,288 

Assistant         

2,606 

Pupil 

3,642 
729 

4,035 

Queen's  st^holars  in  training  colleges  «. . 
Queen's  students'* 

1,380 
132 

Current  expenditures . 

$4,122,879 

$9,063,215 

<i  Termed  King's  scholars  in  training  colleges  since  the  acceftslon  of  Edward  VII. 
&  Termed  King's  students  since  the  accession  of  Edward  VII. 
cFor  day  schools  only. 


SECONDARY   AND   TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 


England. — The  recent  changes  in  the  administration  of  public  education  in 
England  have  brought  about  a  reclassification  of  schools  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  endeavor  to  interpret  the  oflftcial  reports,  and  especially  so  far  as  these 
treat  of  secondary  education.  The  province  of  the  central  authority,  i.  e.  board 
of  education,  under  the  law  of  1902,  includes,  as  already  explained,  elementary 
education  and  higher  education.  Under  the  latter  head  are  included  evening 
schools,  formerly  classed  with  elementary  schools,  and  the  schools  and  classes 
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receiving  the  grant  for  science  and  art  instruction.    The  status  of  these  several 
classes  of  institutions  in  1902-3  is  shown  in  part  by  the  following  statistics: 


f,,      ,  Nninl>Gr  of  Number  of    Total 

&>cuooi8.  HtliouLi.      studonte.  |    grant. 


Evening  schools !  5,198  527,729      $862,788 

Schools  of  science ^  flj  ,«I.^        «81,508 

Science  claases". 


'^^l:'^^^'-v:"^v::^:v::^::v:^:y:^:::::::v:.::::"\:::"^^      i^  i  "»•«»    ^•'«' 

Royal  College  of  Science  b 

Royal  College  of  Art 


«Thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two  day  students  and  104,414  evening  Btudonts. 
t  An  institution  of  university  rank. 

The  number  of  secondary  schools  accepting  the  Government  inspection  in  the 
year  1902  was  75  as  against  51  in  the  previous  year. 

Fifty-two  were  inspected  on  the  application  of  the  county  authorities  aiding 
them.  Six  were  for  girls  and  0  were  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  31  were 
schools  receiving  grants  under  the  regulations  of  the  board  for  secondary  day 
schools,  and  in  the  case  of  16  of  these  the  insjiection  was  required  for  compliance 
with  the  regulations. 

The  board  of  education  receives  also  the  reports  of  the  administration  of  the 
technical  instruction  laws,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  year  ending 
March  31 ,  1902, 41  of  the  49  county  councils  in  England  (Monmouth  being  excepted) 
applied  the  whole  of  the  amount  received  from  the  residue  of  the  liquor  duties 
and  8  a  part  of  the  amount  to  technical  education. 

Of  the  64  county  boroughs  59  applied  the  whole  of  the  residue  and  5  a  part  to 
technical  education.  Further,  3  county  councils  and  the  councils  of  30  county 
boroughs.  99  boroughs,  and  189  urban  districts  made  grants  out  of  the  rates  under 
the  technical  instruction  acts.  In  25  cases  local  authorities  also  devoted  funds  to 
technical  education  out  of  the  rates  under  the  public  libraries  and  museum  acts. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouth  the  councils  of  the  13  counties  and  3  county  boroughs 
devoted  the  whole  of  the  residue  to  intermediate  and  technical  education,  chiefly 
under  the  Welsh  intermediate  education  act.  1889,  and  the  councils  of  interme- 
diate education  act,  1889,  and  the  councils  of  11  counties  and  coimty  boroughs 
and  12  boroughs  and  urban  districts  made  grants  out  of  the  rates  under  the  tech- 
nical instruction  acts. 

In  Ell  gland  and  Wales  the  total  amount  expf^uded  on  technical  education  during 
the  year  was  £1,057,399  (§5,286.995).  In  addition  the  amount  raised  by  loan  on 
the  security  of  the  local  rate  under  the  technical  instruction  act,  1889,  mainly  for 
the  erection  of  technical  and  science  and  art  schools  was  £206,426  ($1,032,135). 
*  *  *  In  Wales  and  Monmounth  the  total  amount  devoted  annually  to  inter- 
mediate and  technical  education  under  the  Welsh  int-ermediate  education  act,  1889, 
is  now  approximately  £52,000  (§260,000). 

Scotland. — Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  brief  conspectus  of  the 
Scotch  system  of  education  to  the  status  of  secondary  schools  in  that  division  of 
the  Kingdom. 

The  Scotch  education  department  in  the  report  for  1901-2  state  that  the  number 
of  secondary  schools  under  inspection  is  now  95,  32  being  higher  class  public 
schools,  25  endowed  schools,  and  38  schools  under  voluntary  managers  who  have 
invited  the  inspection. 

By  the  passing  of  the  education  and  local  taxation  account  (Scotland)  act  in 
1892  an  annual  sum  of  £60.000  became  available  for  secondary  education  in  Scot- 
land, The  cost  of  the  inspection  of  higher  class  schools  and  of  the  leaving  certifi- 
cate examination  is  mainly  met  from  this  source,  and  for  the  year  1901-2  a  sum  of 
£4,700  was  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  question  of  the  method  of  distribution  by 
which  the  available  balance  might  most  effectually  contribute  to  the  educational 
benefit  of  each  locality  was  referred  by  the  minute  of  May  1, 1898,  to  borough  and 
county  committees,  who  administer  the  share  of  the  grant  falling  to  their  resi>ec- 
tive  districts  in  accordance  with  schemes  previously  submitted  to  and  approved 
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by  the  department.  This  amngement  has  been  continued  by  snbeeqnent  minutes, 
and  the  regulatiotis  now  in  force  are  set  forth  in  the  minnte  of  Jnne  10,  1897,  as 
amended  by  that  of  April  JM),  1900.  That  minute  provides  for  an  extended  repre- 
sentation of  those  local  antiiorities  who  are  willing  to  intrust  to  the  committee  the 
administration  of  sums  which  are  at  their  di8i)08al  for  purjwses  of  technical  edu- 
cation, and  the  authorities  of  12  counties^  10  boroughs,  and  20  police  boroughs  have 
taken  advftntage  of  this  proTision  and  passed  special  resolutions,  in  accordance 
with  which  a  sum  of  £12,686  ISs.  2d.  was  this  year  handed  over  to  the  secondary 
education  committees  for  distribution. 

In  the  local  examinations  in  subjects  of  science  and  art  in  Scotland  held  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1901,  there  were  27,398  presentations,  com- 
prising 10,380  in  subjects  of  science  and  17,018  in  art.  Of  these,  6,624  candidates 
in  science  and  7,^4  in  art  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  examiners,  and  the  depart- 
ment awarded  to  the  successful  candidates  14,008  certificates.  These  examinations 
numbered  1,928  held  in  the  evening  and  81  in  the  day,  being  888  in  art  subjects 
and  1,121  in  science. 

The  expenditure  from  grants  for  science  and  art  instruction  amounted  to  £79.617 
($398.085) .  The  department's  grant  of  £2,000  for  agricultural  education  has  since 
1900  been  augmented  by  a  further  sum  of  £2,000  a  year  from  the  local  taxation 
accoxmt.  The  sum  aviulable  for  distribution  in  the  year  1901-2,  including  a  bal- 
ance of  £947  ^.  8d.  from  the  preceding  year,  was  £4,947  8s.  8d.,  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  sums  actually  distributed  to  the  various  institutions  for  the 
present  as  compared  with  the  xireceding  year: 


Sums  paid. 
Institution,  etc. 


£.    a. 

Abordeon  Universitv  (a^rknltxiral  department) 5tX)    0 

Edinborgii  Schtwl  of  Rnral  Economy 1,000    0 

Edinburgh  Eaftt  of  Scotland  Oolleee  of  Agricnltnre 

West  of  Scotland  A^icnltnral  Coflege 2,a»   0   0 

Expense  of  inspection,  etc 74  14    2 

Total 3,574  14    2 

I 


4,6 


Present  needs  of  secoivdary  education, — Complete  statistics  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  England  aivi  Scotland  are  wanting,  but  recent  estimates  indicate  that  there 
are  at  least  250,000  students  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  England  and  75,000  in 
Scotland.  These  statistics  relate  to  schools  of  widely  different  tji)e8,  but  they  are 
exclusive  of  pupils  in  elementary  classes.  As  regards  the  provision  of  secondary 
schools  in  England  all  authorities  agree  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  inadequate  and 
very  unequally  distributed,  and.  further,  that  in  places  where  the  supply  of  schools 
is  ample  there  is  waste  through  the  want  of  a  proper  coordination  of  different 
institutions.  Hence,  although  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  two 
decades  in  overcoming  the  deficiency  of  secondary  schools  by  the  creation  of 
municipal  institutions  comparable  to  the  high  schools  of  our  own  country,  the  call 
for  government  aid  in  this  field  of  effort  is  as  urgent  to-day  as  was  formerly  that 
for  its  intervention  in  el<>mentary  education.  Scotland,  though  relatively  better 
off  than  England  by  reason  of  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the  means  of  sec- 
ondary education  of  the  classical  tyx)es,  is  in  great  need  of  increased  provision  for 
education  in  science  and  other  modem  branches  and  of  a  more  systematic  organi- 
zation of  the  various  classes  of  secondary  schools. 

The  condition  in  respect  to  this  interest  in  England  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Acland,  M.  P.,  former  chief  of  the  education  department: 

Amidst  the  political  controversies  that  are  about  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
public  for  some  months  to  come,  occasionally  a  voice  is  heard  to  say  that  in  order 
to  obtain  industrial  efficiency  we  need,  among  other  things,  an  improved  second- 
ary and  higher  education.  &Qch  voices  will  soon  be  drowned  in  the  coming  strife, 
and  nothing  effective  may  be  done. 

As  regards  university  education,  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  question 
by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  The  grant  from  the  State  for  English  universities  smd 
univerm^  colleges  (omitting  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales)  of  less  than  £50,000 
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a  year  would  rightly  be  called  an  absurdity  in  any  other  industrial  country  like 
ours,  and  is  indeed  a  scandal.  But  how  is  the  scandal  to  be  removed?  It  will 
never  be  removed  till  either  a  House  of  Commons  or  a  Cabinet  is  found  which 
cares  about  the  subject  and  will  force  the  hand  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  treasury. 

As  regards  secondary  education,  which  is  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  (and 
without  a  really  good  education  in  secondary  day  schools  the  universities  are 
largely  ineffective) ,  the  progress  we  are  making  is  absurdly  small  in  proi)ortioi 
to  our  needs.  To  wait  for  the  assistance  of  private  individuals  or  for  grants  from 
rates  to  bring  about  what  is  required  is  hopeless;  and  until  the  State  is  courageous 
enough  to  do  more  we  shall  fail  to  meet  existing  needs.  The  increase  on  this 
year's  Parliamentary  estimates  for  elementary  schools  and  training  of  elementar) 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales  (which  together  cost  more  than  ten  millions  a 
^ear)  is  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Of  this  sum  rather  more  than  half 
IS  aid  grant  given  to  ease  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1902  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  net  increase  under  the  head  of  "other  aided  schools "  not  ele- 
mentary is  this  year  nil.  Evening  schools,  which  we  are  told  nowadays  to  call 
part  of  secondary  education,  are  to  have  less:  secondary  day  schools  somewhat 
more.  The  total  grant  to  secondary  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  including 
a  share  of  administrative  expenses,  is  less  than  £200,000  a  year.  What  a  paltry 
sum  this  is  for  a  population  of  32,000.0001  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  apart 
from  our  great  public  schools  and  from  private  preparatory  and  other  private 
schools,  there  ought  to  be  in  publicly  aided  secondary  day  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  at  least  150,000  boys  and  girls.  The  annual  cost  of  their  education  at  £15 
I>er  head  would  be  £2,250,000.  This  takes  no  account  of  sites  and  buildings  and 
apparatus  for  new  schools  and  improvement  for  existing  schools,  for  which  a 
large  sum  is  required.  Endowments  count  for  much  less  in  this  matter  of  the 
local  supply  of  secondary  education  than  is  supposed.  As  regards  parents,  a  large 
number  will  not  pay  more  than  a  third  of  the  annual  cost,  andmany  can  not  be 
expected  to  pay  anything.  For  the  rest,  including  the  new  buildings  required,  we 
are  dex)endent  in  the  main  on  rates  from  local  authorities  and  on  the  State.  Much 
the  largest  part  of  the  *'  whisky  money"  is  taken  up  in  cxi)enditure  other  than 
that  on  day  s^Tcondary  schools;  and  as  regards  large  or  generous  grants  from  rates, 
a  most  effective  block  has  just  been  placed  in  the  way  in  many  districts  by  the  act 
of  1902.  Who  exi)ects  that  in  districts  greatly  needing  a  good  supply  of  secondary 
education,  where  the  new  elementary  school  rate  may  be  from  4d.  upward  in 
the  pound,  there  will  be  much  new  money  forthcoming  for  secondary  schools 
from  the  ratepayers'  pocket?  Since  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  second- 
ary education,  for  the  appointment  of  which  I  was  responsible,  some  of  whose 
recommendations  are  now  quite  out  of  date,  we  have  really  done  very  little;  and 
I  despair  now  as  much  as  ever  of  seeing  anything  accomplished  which  wUl  really 
meet  the  national  need.  All  successive  governments,  conservative  and  liberal, 
are  equally  to  blame  in  not  having  given  effective  attention  to  the  subject. 

Then  not  only  is  the  amount  spent  wholly  inadequate,  but  the  grants  that  are 
given  to  secondary  day  schools  are  given  on  a  system  which  could  only  be  justi- 
fied as  long  as  they  came  from  the  science  and  art  department,  which  is  now 
abolished.  From  a  secondary  education  department  something  different  is 
expected.  The  grants  are  not  given  for  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  as  a 
whole,  but  on  condition  that  a  certain  number  of  hours'  teaching  is  given  to 
science.  This  in  its  actual  results,  though  it  is  not  intended,  is  in  many  schools 
quite  as  bad  for  science  as  for  other  subjects.  i 

Those  who  read  the  report  just  published  by  the  board  of  education,  by  Mr. 
Headlam,  who  has  recently  inspected  70  secondary  schools  for  the  board  under 
the  act  of  1899,  must  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation  at  what  he  says,  which  only  con- 
firms what  is  known  to  many  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject.  I  ought  to 
add  that  Mr.  Headlam's  great  ability  and  impartiality  are  admitted  by  all  who 
know  him.  The  desire,  Mr.  Headlam  says,  to  promote  efl&ciency  in  science  by 
grants  given  to  division  A,  schools  of  science,  which  many  grammar  schools  and 
other  secondary  schools,  owing  to  financial  pressure,  apply  for,  may  defeat  the 
end  in  view  owing  to  want  of  training  in  power  of  expression  and  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. Lsiftin  is  disappearing  in  many  schools.  It  is  often  taught  for  three  hours 
a  week  as  an  alternative  to  shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  Boys  who  learn  Latin 
and  French  are  in  nearly  every  case  completely  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary 
facts  regarding  the  history  of  life  of  the  people  whose  language  they  are  learning. 
In  the  teaching  of  French  there  is  some  hope;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Eng- 
lish, in  which  the  very  first  elements  of  good  work  are  absent.  There  may  be  a 
fine  laboratory  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  apparatus  for  chemistry  and  physics, 
but  not  a  good  atlas  of  modem  times  in  the  school.    The  training  of  the  imagina- 
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tion  and  sympathies  is  absent.  Boys  are  not  tanght  how  to  nse  books  so  as  to 
extract  information  from  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  schools  that  escape  snch  condemnation  as  this 
report  of  Mr.  Headlam  implies.  Bnt  it  is  largely  true  of  many  schools  that  this 
one-sided  operation  of  the  grants  defeats  its  own  ends;  and  there  are  few  who 
regret  this  more  than  many  of  the  head  masters  themselves.  It  does  not  really 
tend  to  an  effective  intelligence  in  scientific  subjects,  and  must,  in  the  long  run, 
as  Mr.  Headlam  says,  have  a  most  harmful  influence  on  the  intellect  and  charac- 
ter of  the  nation. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  the  board  of  education 
condemns  through  the  mouth  of  its  own  inspector?  Can  it  be  that  the  treasury 
knows  that  a  more  reasonable  and  educational  method  of  giving  aid  might  bring 
in  more  schools  and  cost  more  money,  or  are  the  board  of  education  satisfied? 
But,  even  if  my  contention  on  this  subject  (and  I  write  as  a  true  friend  of  the 
teaching  of  science  and  manual  instruction  in  our  schools)  be  not  granted,  how 
shall  we  get  money  to  build  the  new  schools  required  and  to  improve  the  old  ones? 
How  shall  we  be  enabled  to  give  proper  salaried  to  our  head  masters  and  head 
mistresses,  and  still  more  to  our  assistants,  who  in  a  multitude  of  cases  are 
extremely  ill  paid,  and  many  of  whom,  in  addition  to  teaching,  are,  in  order  to 
better  their  position,  working  for  more  qualifications  or  for  degrees,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  health  and  the  great  disadvantage  of  their  pupils?  I  do  not 
hold  that  educational  progress  depends  entirely  on  money — far  from  it;  but  we 
have  reached  a  point  at  which  without  more  money  we  can  make  little  headway. 

To  turn  to  another  subject,  there  is  one  way  in  which  really  valuable  aid  has 
been  and  may  be  given  by  the  State.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  scholar- 
^ips  are  essential  to  help  the  clever  children  of  the  poorer  parents  into  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  aid  given  by  the  board  of  education  toward  such  scholarships, 
on  condition  of  local  contributions  to  meet  their  aid  from  voluntary  sources  or 
from  rates,  on  the  principle  of  helping  those  who  help  themselves,  has  been  inval- 
uable. Thus  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  of  wnose  educational  authority  I 
am  a  member,  the  amount  of  the  grant  for  a  population  of  nearly  one  and  one-half 
millions  is  about  £3,300  a  year.  To  the  amazement  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  subject,  this  sum,  which  is  so  useful  in  an  industrial  district  like  ours,  is  now 
to  be  withdrawn.  At  this  particular  moment  of  all  others  in  our  educational 
history  Lord  Londonderry  makes  the  startling  announcement,  in  regulations 
just  published,  that  after  this  year  these  scholarshix>s  will  be  abolished.  In  the 
town  from  which  I  write,  where  the  rates  are  7s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  where 
notwithstanding  this  we  have  voted  the  whole  of  our  penny  rate  Available  for 
secondary  education  to  our  secondary  municipal  school,  we  have  just  in  the  last 
few  months  arranged  with  the  board  of  education  to  grant  these  scholarships 
from  the  elementary  schools  with  assistance  from  the  board  at  an  average  rate  of 
£7  a  scholar.  And  now  the  board  abolishes  them,  and  will  hardly  be  cynical 
enough  to  tell  us  to  find  the  money  they  take  from  us  from  some  other  source. 
The  only  result  will  be  that  a  number  of  poor  parents,  to  whom  it  is  a  sacrifice  in 
any  case  to  keep  these  clever  children  at  a  secondary  school,  will  have  to  with- 
draw them;  and  the  town  and  district  will  be  deprived  of  the  improved  intelligence 
and  better  equipment  for  life  which  we  had  hoped  to  give  them.  It  is  the  lack  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  makes  sudden  changes  ]ike  this,  in 
obedience  to  the  treasury  or  for  other  reasons  unrevealed,  that  makes  one  despair. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  made  some  improvement  in  our  secondary  eouca- 
tion.  In  some  fortunate  districts  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  But  as 
regards  the  country  as  a  whole  we  are  disastrously  behindhand;  and,  unless  the 
State  takes  a  completely  new  departure,  disastrously  behindhand  we  shall  remain. 

The  greatly  increased  grants  to  other  public  services  in  the  last  few  years  have 
tended  to  the  starvation  of  the  particular  and  extremely  important  public  service 
of  which  I  am  here  speaking.  The  automatic  and  inevitable  increase  in  the  charge 
on  the  estimates  for  elementary  education,  owing  to  •  ^owth  of  population  or 
better  attendance  at  school,  incites  the  treasury  to  take  it  out  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  if  it  can,  or  at  least  to  keep  them  from  earning  money  in  any 
new  way.  And  this  will  go  on  unless,  as  I  have  said,  we  get,  what  we  have  never 
had  yet,  a  House  of  Commons  or  a  cabinet  determined  to  do  justice  to  the  local 
universities  and  the  secondary  schools. 

I  fear  it  is  not  much  good  for  a  retired  politician  like  myself  to  make  sugges- 
tions. Sir  Norman  Lockyer  says  we  must  have  a  capital  sum  of  24  millions.  Sir 
Robert  Qiffen  says  we  ought  to  increase  our  annual  expenditure  on  education  from 
80  millions  to  100  millions,  and  points  out  most  truly  that  the  aid  to  elementary  edu- 
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cation  (wfaich  comes  to  abont  20  miUions)  is  only  a  beginning.  When  from  tlie 
remaining  10  millions  we  deduct  the  cost  of  the  old  nniversities  and  the  great  pnb^ 
lie  schools  and  the  private  boarding  schools,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  is  left  for 
^  nniyersities  and  the  secondary  schools  of  the  indnstrial  population.  I  would 
snggest  that  whatever  government  is  in  office  next  year  should  propose  an  addi- 
tion to  these  services  of  our  local  universities  and  local  8ec<Hidary  schools  of  1 
million  a  year  to  be  made  in  three  years.  This  is  less  than  the  increased  granton 
elementaiy  education  alone  in  this  one  year.  Is  this  too  much  in  •omparison  with 
what  is  spent  on  our  other  public  services?  The  claim  is  more  pressing  than  any 
other,  as  Sir  B.  Giffen  has  pointed  out,  and  the  expenditure  is  more  quickly 
remunerative  to  the  community.  Of  coarse  very  careful  consultation  should  be 
held  with  those  who  have  the  best  expert  knowledge  on  the  spot  of  what  are  our 
most  pressing  needs,  so  that  the  money  should  be  spent  in  the  most  prudent  way. 
But  nothing  in  what  has  happened  in  the  past  gives  any  special  ground  for  hope. 
The  probability  is  that  when  the  estimates  for  Class  IV  (educa^n — science  wd 
art)  are  produced  next  spring  we  shall  find  some  little  addition  of  ten  or  twenty 
f^usand  xxmnds  for  umversity  and  secondary  education,  and  the  Government 
for  the  time  being  will  be  quite  pleased.  Everything  points  to  our  muddling  on 
as  before,  because  the  nation,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Government  do  not 
really  care.  I  do  not.  however,  wish  to  be  too  pessimistic;  and  in  the  presence  of 
what  is  a  real  national  danger  I  end  by  expressmg  the  hope  that  the  country  may 
wake  up  at  last  and  that  something  really  effective  may  be  done. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Akthur  H.  D.  Acland. 
ScAJiBOEOUOH,  September  IS, 


UNIVERSITIES    AND    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGES    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND 

IRELAND. 

The  term  '*  higher,-'  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  officially  applied  in  England  to  that 
part  of  educational  work  above  the  elementary  grade,  which  is  within  the  admin- 
istrative  province  of  the  board  of  education.  But  this  province  does  not  include 
higher  education  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  generally  used  in  scho- 
lastic classification.  Higher  education  in  this  latter  sense,  liberal,  scientific,  and 
professional,  is  provided  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  universities,  university 
colleges,  and  Echools  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  theologry,  which  have  in  general 
no  relation  to  the  Government. 

The  sphere  of  university  influence  and  activity  has  been  greatly  extended  during 
the  past  two  decades,  not  only  by  the  internal  development  of  the  older  institu- 
tions and  the  creation  of  new  ones,  but  also  by  university  participation  in  the 
general  work  of  i)opular  etlucation. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  following  the  earlier  example  of  the  "College  of  Pre- 
ceptors,*' have  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  secondary  schools  of  thecotin- 
try  by  a  system  of  examinations  for  individual  students  and  for  schools.  These 
universities,  together  with  Victoria,  London,  and  Birmingham  universities,  are 
now  recognized  by  the  board  of  education  as  official  agents  for  the  Government 
inspection  of  secondary  schools,  authorized  by  the  law  creating  the  board.  The 
influence  of  the  universities  has  also  been  greatly  widened  by  the  university  exten- 
sion movement  and  by  the  summer  schools  held  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the 
interest  particularly  of  teachers. 

The  establishment  of  training  colleges  for  teachers  in  connection  with  univer- 
sities and  the  multiplication  of  university  chairs  of  education  have  conduced  also 
to  increase  the  influence  of  the  universities  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
education. « 


a  The  importance  now  attaching  to  umversity  chairs  of  educatiotk  is  indicated  by  the  caUing 
of  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler  to  the  chair  at  Manchester  University. 
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The  transformation  of  London  University  from  a  purely  examining  body  to  a 
teaching  university  (University  of  London  acts,  1898)  and  the  foundation  Of  Bir- 
mingham University  (incorporated  1900)  are  the  most  important  events  in  the 
recent  history  of  higher  education  in  England. 

The  university  colleges  recently  established  in  the  great  centers  of  industry  are 
rapidly  extending  their  resources  and  influence.  These  colleges  are  characterized 
by  their  liberal  provision  for  science  instruction  and  for  technical  training,  and 
also  by  the  admission  of  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  development 
of  these  colleges  has  been  stimulated  by  a  Parliamentary  grant,  which  has  been 
appropriated  annually  since  1889,  to  be  shared  by  the  university  colleges  of  England 
on  the  condition  that  they  submit  reports  to  the  education  department.  The 
grant,  which  began  at  515,000  ($75,000),  was  raised  to  £25,000  ($125,000)  in  1897. 
Upon  similar  terms  the  three  university  colleges  of  Wales  received  each  annually 
£4,000  ($20,000)  from  the  treasury.  -As  a  condition  of  sharing  in  this  grant  col- 
leges are  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Parliament  setting  forjth  very 
fully  their  work  and  resources,  and  they  are  also  subject  to  Government  inspection- 
The  ofl&clal  report  of  the  inspectors  for  1901  presents  the  following  particulars  as 
to  the  general  character  and  growth  of  these  institutions: 

They  fall  [says  this  report]  into  five  groups — (1)  the  three  London  colleges;  (2) 
the  three  colleges  constituting  the  Victoria  University,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  colleges  of  Nottingham  and  Sheffield,  none  of  these  colleges  being  at  a  distance 
exceeding  40  miles  from  its  nearest  neighbor,  and  all  being  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
have  their  own  distinct  spheres  of  influence;  (3)  the  Newcastle  College,  connected 
with  the  University  of  Durham;  (4)  the  newly  constituted  University  of  Birming- 
ham, in  which  Mason  College  has  been  merged;  (5)  the  southwestern  group,  con- 
sisting of  Bristol,  Reading,  Exeter,  and  Southampton  colleges. 

The  colleges  may  also  be  grouped,  though  not  so  definitely,  by  reference  to  the 
circumstances  which  lead  to  their  foundation  and  development.  In  a  few  cases, 
notably  at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  and  Dundee,  an 
individual  benefactor  has  played  an  important  part.  Elsewhere,  at  University, 
King's,  and  Bedford  colleges,  London,  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and  Reading, 
the  foundation  has  resulted  from  the  cooperation  of  many  people  interested  in 
edncaiion.  The  college  at  Newcastle  originated  in  the  action  of  the  University  of 
Durham.  The  foundation  of  the  colleges  at  Nottingham  and  Exeter  is  mainly  due 
to  municipal  enterprise,  while  in  several  other  instances  municipal  bodies  have  done 
much  to  promote  the  development  of  colleges.  Advantage  was  taken  in  some 
cases  of  existing  educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  building  up  the 
various  foxmdations.  Science  and  art  schools,  municipal  museums  and  libraries, 
technical  institutes  of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all,  the  university  extension  organi- 
zation, were  utilized  for  thi»  purpose,  and  university  education,  where  it  was  not 
one  of  the  original  objects,  was  superadded.  It  would  be  impossible  to  classify 
the  different  colleges  according  to  the  varying  proportions  of  these  different  ele- 
ments in  their  composition.  But  they  may  be  regarded  roughly  as  falling  into 
two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  the  main  work  consists  in  popular  lectures  and 
technical  instruction,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  real  university  training 
for  a  few  students,  while  in  the  other  the  university  curriculum  forms  the  leading 
idea,  though  technical  instruction  and  popular  lectures  are  also  given.  The 
normal  career  of  a  university  college  is  to  pass  gradually  from  the  first  of  these 
divisions  into  the  second,  and  this  gradual  movement  can  be  clearly  traced  in 
several  of  the  colleges  during  the  last  five  years.    «    *    « 

Tha  general  result  of  our  observations  and  inquiries  is  to  show  that  very  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  by  the  university  colleges  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  great — we  might  almost  say  immense^growth  is  proved  by  the  following 
statistics: 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  the  benefactions  received  during  the  last  five  years  by 
the  twelve  colleges  which  participate  in  the  grant  amounts  to  close  upon  1,000  000 
sterling. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  day  students  attending  the  colleges  during  the  session 
ending  in  July,  1901,  was  7,825,  as  against  7,186  attending  during  the  session  end- 
ing July,  189C. 

(3)  The  advance  in  the  standard  of  work  is  more  striking  than  the  advance  in 
numbers.    This  advance  is  best  shown  by  the  larger  number  of  university  degrees 
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obtained  by  students.  The  aggregate  figures  for  the  two  periods  are  as  follows: 
1891-1896,  1,437  degrees;  1896-1901,  2,186  degrees. 

h-  (4^  If  the  number  of  class  tickets  taken  out  at  the  colleges  and  the  hours  8i>ent 
by  tne  average  student  each  day  in  attendance  upon  lectures  and  in  laboratory- 
work  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of  the  colleges 
is  much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  last  inspection.  Many  additional 
classes  are  now  held,  and  the  total  teaching  strength  of  the  colleges  has  been  sub- 
stantially increased  by  the  appointment  of  many  additional  professors  and  lecturers. 

The  figures  given  above  show  how  large  a  measure  of  local  support  thecoUeges 
have  received  during  the  last  five  years.  They  also  prove  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  recognizmg  and  encouraging  local  effort. 
After  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  colleges  of  the  opportunities  which  were  pre- 
sented to  them,  if  they  had  but  the  money  to  open  up  new  departments  of  work, 
the  remark  was  frequently  made  to  us  that  the  Government  gives  its  help  to  those 
institutions  which  need  it  least  and  withholds  it  from  those  which,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  wealthy  citizens  in  the  districts  in  which  they  happen  to  be  situate  or 
to  other  local  circumstances,  are  unable  to  jobtain  the  funds  which  would  place 
them  in  a  position  to  develop  in  the  directions  in  which  they  believe  they  could 
be  useful.  It  is  imi)ossible  not  to  8ymi)athize  with  the  authorities  of  these  col- 
leges in  their  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  take  the  initial  steps  in  undertakings 
in  which  their  usefulness  would,  as  they  believe,  be  demonstrated  at  once.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  historj^  of  the  colleges  clearly  shows  that  where  opportunities 
offered  the  vigor,  enthusiasm,  and  often  the  self-sacrifice  of  their  officers  have 
enabled  them  to  turn  opportunity  to  account.  The  opening  up  of  new  depart- 
ments of  work  has  invariably  been  attempted  in  a  tentative  way,  but  success  has 
brought  assistance,  and  the  growth  made  has  been  of  a  healthy  and  permanent 
character.  We  can  recall  no  instance  of  misdirected  activity.  New  develop- 
ments have  almost  always  been  initiated  by  the  members  of  the  staff.  They 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  surveyed  the  ground  and  proved  the  practicability  of 
the  route.  This  being  done,  funds  have  been  collected  from  private  sources  or 
from  corporate  bodies,  and  the  extended  work  has  become  a  permanent  function 
of  the  college.  In  all  cases  the  recognition  by  His  Majesty's  Government  of  the 
value  of  their  work  has  greatly  stimulated  the  efforts  of  the  staff,  while  an  under- 
standing of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Government  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves has  increased  the  willingness  of  wealthy  residents  in  the  district  to  render 
the  college  still  more  deserving  of  the  treasury  grant. 

We  have  also  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  help  which 
the  colleges  derive  from  the  system  of  quinquennial  in8i)eotion8,  as  distinct  from 
the  pecuniary  support  afforded  by  the  annual  grant.  It  is  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  administration  to  be  brought  from  time  to  time 
into  contact  with  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  other  uni- 
versity colleges  may  enable  them  to  make  suggestions  on  various  points.  In  sev- 
eral cases  we  have  relt  that  our  visit  has  strengthened  the  hands  or  both  principal 
and  council  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  some  needed  improvement  and  occasionally 
that  it  had  resulted  in  stimulating  local  support.        • 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  *'  subjects  of  university  rank  '*  we  beg  leave 
to  report  that  the  colleges  agreed  with  us  in  regarding  as  work  **  of  university 
rank"  the  systematic  preparation  of  students  for  the  intermediate  and  higher 
examinations  required  for  the  degrees  of  the  universities  with  which  they  are  sev- 
erally connected,  excluding  technical  and  strictly  professional  subjects.  The 
claim  of  science  to  be  regarded  as  a  * '  subject  of  university  rank ' '  stands,  of  course, 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  that  of  arts.  But  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  (not,  however,  without  exceptions) ,  arts  occupied  a  less  important  posi- 
tion at  the  colleges  than  science.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  college  which 
was  not  preparing  students  for  university  examinations  in  arts,  while  at  some  of 
the  colleges  g^eat  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  teachers  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
to  stimulate  among  their  students  an  enthusiasm  for  literary  culture  and  learn- 
ing.   *    *    * 

Nothing  has  impressed  us  more  than  the  enormous  amount  of  routine  work 
which  the  majority  of  university  colleges  exact  from  their  teachers.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  several  exceptions.  In  certain  colleges  and  in  particular  deparbnents 
in  which  the  number  of  students  is  small  the  professors  and  their  assistants  have 
a  good  deal  of  leisure  and  are  able  to  undertake  literary  and  scientific  work  with 
the  support,  in  some  cases,  of  fairly  satisfactory  libraries  and  laboratory  appli- 
ances. In  the  larger  and  more  successful  colleges  and  departments  the  pressure 
upon  the  time  and  thought  of  the  teachers  is  unduly  great.  If  the  head  of  a 
department  is  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  teaching  and  to  insure  a  creditable 
list  of  examination  successes,  he  has  little  leisure  for  private  work,  and  especially 
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is  he  obliged  to  be  assidnous  in  his  duties  because  the  students  of  the  university 
colleges  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  social  class  which  exacts  the  maximun] 
retuni  in  results  for  the  fees  paid.  *  ♦  *  Under  the  existing  conditions  of  com- 
I)etition  the  teachers  have  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  to  a  pulp  the  mental  nutri- 
ment with  which  they  feed  their  pupils.  As  to  the  effect  of  too  much  work  of  this 
kind  upon  the  teacher  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  It  tends  to  sap  his  intellectual 
vitality  by  leaving  him  neither  time  nor  energy  to  draw  fresh  inspiration  from  thc^ 
study  of  the  work  of  others  or  from  his  own  investigations.  A  fresh  and  xmhar- 
assed  mind  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  for  research.    *    «    * 

In  an  ever-increasing  degree  the  university  colleges  are  serving  to  coordinate 
the  various  agencies  for  higher  education  into  an  effective  whole.  They  serve  to 
focus  educational  forces.  Particularly  is  their  integrating  action  noticeable  on 
the  technological  side,  and  although  their  results  in  this  direction  are  not  the 
phases  of  their  activity  which  we  were  commissioned  to  investigate,  they  are,  in 
our  opinion,  so  desirable  that  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  them.  Technical 
institutes  are  growing  up  in  all  large  towns.  When  they  are  not  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  university  colleges,  where  such  exist,  there  is  inevitably  a  certain 
amoui^t  of  rivalry,  witn  consequent  friction,  overlapping,  and  waste  of  energy. 
The  scientific  direction  of  technological  studies  is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
In  the  technical  departments  of  a  university  college,  technical  education  is  lifted 
to  a  higher  plane.  The  head  of  a  technical  department  who  is  also  a  member  of 
a  college  staff,  and  in  close  touch  with  the  heads  of  departments  of  pure  science, 
takes  a  higher  and  wider  view  of  his  own  work  and  inspires  a  more  scientific  spirit 
in  his  pupils.  Further  than  this,  the  more  capable  of  his  pupils  have  the  opportu- 
nity or  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  pure  sciences  as  far  as  their  inclination  or  finan- 
cial resources  allow.  *  ♦  ♦  In  departments  which  would  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  the  most  distinctly  technical  we  found  that  researches  were  being  prosecuted 
which  were  helping  to  solve  questions  of  general  interest  to  men  of  science,  the 
results  reaching  far  beyond  tne  interest  of  the  particular  industry  to  which  the 
department  belonged.  Every  year  the  boundaries  which  sei)arate  pure  science 
from  applied  science  become  more  indistinct.  The  physicist,  the  chemist,  and  biol- 
ogist make  discoveries  which  prove  to  be  unexjiectedly  useful  in  their  application, 
while  the  technologist,  going  farther  and  farther  afield,  undertakes  researches 
the  applications  of  which  he  can  not  foresee,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  light  npon 
results  which  commerce  can  turn  to  account. 

A  movement  is  on  foot,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Rosebery,  to  establish  in 
London  a  technological  institute  of  the  highest  order.  In  a  letter  to  the  London 
county  council  Lord  Rosebery  announced  that  upon  the  basis  of  an  offer  by  the 
jreat  South  African  house  of  Wemher,  Beit  &  Co.  the  scheme  of  a  **  college  of 
science  applied  to  industry  "  had  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  resources 
already  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  council.  The  offer  pledges  land,  buildings, 
and  equipment  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000,  with  a  promise  of  additional  funds 
provided  that  the  London  county  council  will  pledge  the  sum  of  $100,000  annually 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  work. 

The  county  council,  in  response  to  the  request  contained  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
letter,  places  on  record  its  opinion  that  when  the  land,  buildings,  and  equipment 
'  for  the  proposed  additional  technological  teaching  and  research  are  provided  to  a 
value  of  not  less  than  £500,000  ($2,500,000)  the  council  will  bo  well  advised  to 
contribute,  out  of  the  moneys  annually  placed  at  its  disposal  under  the  local  tax- 
ation (customs  and  excise)  act  of  1890,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20,000  -per  annum 
toward  such  part  of  the  work  as  falls  within  the  statutory  definition  of  technical 
education,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  a  scheme  be  prepared,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council,  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body  and  the  adequate  representation  of  the  council 
thereon. 

(2)  That  financial  arrangements  adequate  to  the  whole  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
posed work  are  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council. 

(3)  That  in  view  of  the  national  scope  and  utility  of  the  proposed  work  sub- 
stantial contributions  toward  maintenance  may  be  made  from  funds  of  a  national 
character. 

(4)  That  due  provision  be  made  in  the  scheme  to  prevent  overlapping  and  secure 
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coordination  of  the  work  already  carried  on  by  the  university  colleges,  jwlytech- 
nics,  and  other  science  and  technological  institutions,  and  the  proper  connection 
of  the  whole  with  the  university. 

(5)  That  a  suflScient  number  of  Bcholar8hii)8,  including  fee  places,  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  council. 

(6)  That  it  be  considered  whether  other  counties  and  l)oroughs  should  not  bo 
invited  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance,  receiving  in  return  the  right  to 
send  their  picked  scholars  for  instruction  under  the  proposed  scheme. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  statistics  of  university  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  years  specified: 

Attendance  at  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  1897-1902. 


Universities  and  nnivertdty  colleges. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

England  and  WaUa. 

Oxford  (22  colleges,  5  halls,  and  noncolleginto 
students) 

Cambridge  (17  colleges,  1  hostel,  and  noncollegi- 
ate  students) 

Durham 

London fr 

Victoria  (3  colleges) 

Birmingham 

University  of  Wales  (3  colleges) 

University,  colleges 

University  colleges  for  women 

BedfoiHl  College  for  Womenrf 

Royal  HoUoway  College  for  Women  ^ 

Technical:  City  and  guilds  of  London  (4  institu- 
tions)*'  


ScoHand. 


Aberdeen  (1  college) 

Edinburgh  ( 1  <m  jllege) 

Glasgow  (1  college) 

St.  Andrews  (2  colleges) 

Dundee  University  Ci>Uege  ^. 
Glasgow  (technical)  College. 


Dublin  University  (1  college)  , 
Belfast  Queen's  (  olloge 


Cork  Queen's  College. 
Gal  way  Queen's  College . 


Students. 


1S97. 


8,408 


2,920 
171 


13,411 
993 

192 


2,H12 

1,7H» 

236 

175 

286 


1898.   1     1899. 


1900. 


8,412 

3,019 
174 


10,133 
406 
223 
110 

1,515 


3,016 
170 


3,499 

2,965 
170 


ii'35i*ri6,"789 


400 
170 
110  I 


427 

183 
130 


1.592      1,582 


1901.        1902. 


8,481 

2,958 

a690 

6,889 

2,404 

677 

1,428 

^4,131 

417 


3,538 

2,878 

883 

5,880 

3,230 

664 

1,417 

5,970 

436 


749 

2,813 

1,918 

254 

ItJO 

260 


'I 

n  ' 


1, 100  I 
343 
206  I 
105  I 


I 


1,084  I 
343 
187 
»1  , 


7fti 

2,848 

2,010 

261 

116 

2tt8 


1,10)    : 
311 

18H 
91 


732 
2,764 
2,016 
264 
120 
298 


1,100  1 
311  I 

188  j 
91  I 


756 

788 

2,929 

2,918 

2,013 

2,120 

a  419 


409 

298 

586 

976 

1,019 

369 

848 

171 

182 

97 

97 

«  Three  colleges. 

bThe  reorganized  Tendon  University  includes  University  and  King's  colleges,  2  colleges  for 
women  (Bedford  and  Royal  Hollr>way),  G  theological  colleges  or  schools,  Westfleld  College,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  12  medical  wbo<jl8,  the  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technical  Ck>liege. 
ana  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The  number  of  students  Ls  incomplete  as  regards  m€>di<^ 
schools  and  evening  classes. 

<•  The  greater  x«rt  of  the  colleges  formerly  comprised  under  the  head  of  university  colleges 
have  been  gradually  ineluded  under  the  following  university  organizations:  London,  Victoria, 
Durham,  and  Birmingham. 

dlnclude<l  in  Loudon  University  since  1900. 

«  Affiliated  with  St.  Andrews  in  1897,  and  since  1900  statistics  included  with  those  of  St.  Andrews. 


EDUCATION   IN   IRELAND. 
SYSTEM   OF  NATIONAL   EDUCATION    (ELEMENTARY). 

The  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland  dates  from  1831,  when  a  board  of 
commissioners  for  education  was  created  by  the  Government.  In  1845  the  board 
was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  in  18G1  a  supplemental  charter  was  granted, 
under  which  10  members  must  be  Boman  Catholics  and  10  Protestants.    The 
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l)OM*d  IB  oonoposed  alway«of  TepreseaitativeTnen,  who  sdhere  tothepoKcy^of  strict 
impartiaEity  vn  Teligians  iBRtters.  The  schools  irod^*  the  finx)erTigioii  and  foster- 
ing care  of  the  board  are  supported  by  State  and  local  funds.  They  may  be  denomi- 
national nchoois  (i.  e.,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant)  or  mixed  ia  respect  to  reli- 
gion, but  the  rig^hte  erf  parents  tn  the  miatter^are  Btrictly  yarded  by  a  conscience 
clause  in  the  «ohool  regulations,  which  provides  that  no  child  be  allowed  to  attinid 
a  reli^ons  exeroise  of  a  denomination  other  than  his  own  excejit  niKm  liie  ^written 
request  of  the  pareirt. 

Grants  in  aid  for  the  building  of  schoolhonses  nipe  aUowed  by  the  commissioners, 
but  muat  be  proportioned  to  the  amaant  raised  iocAlly.  The  State  pays  also  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  salaries  for  teachers,  requiring  a  mininruxn  Annual  aug- 
mentation from  local  funds  of  £12  ($60).  Altogether  the  State  bears  about  94  per 
cent  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  schools. 

To  avoid  religious  complications  the  State  provides  the  text-books  for  secular 
branches,  which  are  issued  at  a  small  cost  to  the  pupils. 

For  purposes  of  Government  sux>ervi8ion  the  country  is  divided  into  60  districts, 
which  are  grouped  in  6  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  head  inspector.  Under  these 
«re  29  district  inspectors.  7  nnassigned  inspectors,  and  10  iuBpectors*  assistants. 
Inspectors  and  their  assistants  are  appointed  upon  examination  testing  their 
scholastic  «id  professional  qualifications. 

liocal  civil  anthorities  have  no  control  over  the  schools.  The  local  managers 
of  schools,  who  are  generally  clergymen,  came  into  direct  relations  with  the  board 
of  commissfloners.  They  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers  and  arrange  the  details  of 
the  school  work.     Of  a  total  of  2,936  managers  in  1902,  2,363  were  clerical. 

The  commissioners  have  direct  conta*61  of  a  special  da^  of  schocAs  called  **  model 
schools,*'  for  which  they  provide  the  buildings. 

*-'  They  atre  intended,  as  their  name  indicates,  to  afford  models  of  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  and  organization,  and  to  serve  as  practice  schools  for  students  in 
traiurng  colleges  «r  normal  schools. '  *  These  schools  n:umbered  80  in  1 902 ,  with  an 
enrollment  of  8,969  day  pupils,  incliiided  in  the  enrollment  ^iven  in  Table  I. 

A  compulsory  school  law  was  passed  in   189:^,   but  it  has  been  imperfectly 

enforced,  and  Ireland  still  stands  below  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom 

in  refq)ect  to  school  attendance,  as  is  shown  by  the  most  recent  statistics.     These 

give  the  following  rates  of  attendance  to  enrollment: 

Per  cent. 

England 1 82.3 

Wales - 77.9 

Scotland - 83.7 

Ireland - .- 70,8 

Convent  and  monastery  schools  afford  a  large  part  of  the  provision  for  elemen- 
tary education,  and  receive,  under  certain  conditions,  aid  from  the  Government. 

The  number  of  such  schools  fulfilling  the  conditions  for  aid  reiwrted  in  1902  was 
873,  with  an  enrollment  of  110,769. 

The  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  form  a  large  part  of  the  provision  for  ele- 
mentary eduoation,  f  specially  in  the  cities,  where  they  are  most  flourishing.  In 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1892  Mr.  O'Brien,  member  for  Ireland,  was 
reported  as  saying:  '*  The  Christian  Brothers  have  practically  the  education  of 
the  whole  Irish  urban  xiopulation  in  their  hands,  for  their  schools  are  situated  in 
all  the  chief  centers  of  population.  The  most  influential  men  in  every  city  and 
large  town  in  Ireland  have  Ixjen  their  pujnls.  Their  system  is  regarded  in  Ire- 
land as  the  really  national  system.  It  is  ad^ted  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  It 
U  deeply  grounded  in  their  respect  and  affect i(m." 

For  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  national  sc^hools  there  are  one  national  and 
six  denominational  normal  schools  which  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  Govern- 
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ment.  They  report  l,0a5  studenta  in  trainiiig  in  HK)2.  Of  the  11,977  teachers 
employed  in  the  national  schools  in  1902,  52.2  per  cent  had  received  professional 
training. 

Provision  for  agricaltural  instmction  is  an  important  feature  of  the  national 
system.  Instruction  in  the  theory  of  agriculture  is  compulsory  in  all  rural  schools 
for  boys  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  and  optional  for  girls. 

The  commissioners  maintain  also  two  model  agricultural  schools,  and  in  1897 
they  reported  38  school  farms  in  connection  with  elementary  schools  and  116 
schools  having  school  gardens  attached. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  principal  statistics  of  the  national  elemen- 
tary schools  for  the  years  named: 


Year. 


1888 
1892 
1898 
1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 


8,196  I 
8,403  I 
8,651  I 
8,670  I 
8,648  I 
8,692  I 
8,712 


846,588 
815,972 
808,467 
796.163 
770,622 
764,028 
747,864 


Averacre 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


496,883 
495,254 
518,799 
513,852 

478,224 
482,081 

487,096 


Percent- 
age of 
ayerage 
daily  at- 
tendance 
to  average 
number  on 
rolls. 


58.3 
60.7 
64.2 
•4.5 
02.0 
63.9 
05.1 


The  elementafy  schools^  are  classified  with  respect  to  religious  denomination  as 
unmixed,  i.  e.,  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children  exclusively  or  by  Protestant 
children  exclusively,  and  mixed  schools,  which  are  attended  by  Homan  Catholic 
and  Protestant  children. 

The  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  mixed  schools  is  indicated  by  the  per- 
centages of  such  schools  at  different  dat«8,  as  follows: 


1878 
1882 

1887 


Per  cent 
of  mixed 
scboolB. 


Per  cent 
of  mixed 
schools. 


56.6      1892 !  45.6 

54.0   '  1897 1  88.4 

49.4      1902 :  84.8 


Number  and  classification  of  teachers  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  tlie  half  decadCy 

1887-100:.\ 

TEACHING  POWER. 


1 
1887. 

1902. 

1887. 
44 

1902. 

Principala* 
Males 

4,672 
3,278 

4,688  ' 
3,565  , 

8.253  1 

1,083 
2,641  1 

Junior  assistants 

12 

Manual  instructresst^s 

354 

Females 

Work   mifttreHses  and  in- 

539 

69 
91 

CSS 

Total 

867  1 
2,341  j 

Temporary  assistants: 

Males 

Females 

Total 

A.s.Hi.stants: 

Males                      

11 
18 

160 

29 

Total . 

Total   principals  and  j 
assistants 


3,208  , 


11,159 


3,724 
11,977 


Temporary  work  mistresses  27 

Gross  totals j      11,918 


12,907 
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EXPENDITXTRE  ON  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHING  STAFFS.  « 

According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1902,  the  aggregate  annnal  expenditure  on  the  schools  from  all  sources,  including 
Parliamentary  grant,  school  fees,  and  local  subscriptions,  amounted  to  £1,240,710 
188.  lOd.,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  This  would  give  an  average  of  £2  lis. 
6d.  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year. 

(a)  From  state  grants:  £  s.    d. 

Grant  for  primary  education 1,171,481    1  11 

(6)  From  local  sources: 

Subscriptions  and  endowments,  etc.  (toward        £        s.    d. 

incomes  of  teachers) 21, 140  16  10 

Subscriptions  toward  repairs,  etc 45, 870  16  11 

School  pence 2,218    8    2 

69,229  16  11 

Total  annual  income  of  schools  from  all' sources 1, 240, 710  18  10 

Rate  per  pupil  from  (a)  state  grants ^. 2    8    7i 

Rate  per  pupil  from  (b)  local  sources 0    2  10^ 

Rate  per  pupil  from  all  sources 2  11    6 

Secondary  and  technical  education, — ^An  intermediate  education  board  was 
established  in  1878  for  the  examination  of  intermediate  or  secondary  pupils.  In 
1901  the  number  of  candidates  for  examination  was  8,117  (5,829  boys  and  2,288 
girls),  as  compared  with  9,078  in  1898  and  6,952  in  1881.  There  was  paid  to  the 
managers  of  the  schools  the  sum  of  $288,800  on  the  results  of  the  examination. 
The  expenses  of  the  board  are  met  by  a  Gk)vemment  grant  of  about  £34,000  annu- 
ally and  local  revenues  amounting  to  £65,000,  or  a  total  of  £99,000. 

The  Government  recently  appointed  a  body  of  temporary  insi)ectors  to  investi- 
gate the  schools,  aided  by  the  intermediate  education  board,  with  a  view  to  the 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  the  system.  This  division  of  the  educational 
work  in  Ireland  was  also  the  subject  of  debate  at  the  education  section  of  the 
British  association,  at  which  papers  were  read  by  such  well-known  authorities  as 
Dr.  Starkie,  who  is  a  member  of  the  intermediate  board,  also  resident  commis- 
sioner of  national  education;  Mr.  R.  M.  Jones,  a  prominent  Belfast  head  master, 
and  the  Very  Rev.  Andrew  Murphy,  the  chairman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Head 
Masters'  Association.  The  drift  of  the  discussion  and  of  the  report  of  the  tem- 
porary inspectors  is  thus  summed  up  by  an  official  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  field: 

Though  the  intermediate  board  has  done  much  for  secondary  education  in  the 
past,  there  appears  to  be  a  distinct  need  of  closer  coordination  between  primary 
and  intermediate  education  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  lack  of  trained  teachers  which 
threatens  to  become  permanent,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  inducements  to 
lay  teachers  to  enter  the  profession.  The  latest  modifications  of  the  examination 
have  been  a  failure,  and  the  best  remedy  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  inspectorate,  supplemented  by  a  two- 
fold leaving  certificate.  The  teaching  of  English  shows  some  important  lacunce. 
Classics,  while  satisfactory  in  the  big  schools,  seem  often  in  a  bad  way  elsewhere. 
Modem  languages,  while  not  badly  taught  on  the  old  lines,  need  largely  modern- 
izing. Mathematics — the  strong  subject — requires  to  be  rendered  in  its  first  stages 
more  concrete  and  still  further  connected  with  elementary  science,  which  has 
made  a  promising  start.  In  a  word,  while  the  big  schools  and  those  destined 
largely  to  supply  recruits  to  the  priesthood  and  religious  orders  will  probably  do 
well  to  follow  out  in  the  main  the  old  classical  curriculum,  the  small  country 

a  Also  £44,232  ITs.  9d.  imid  out  of  vote  for  board  of  public  works  for  buildings,  repairs,  etc..  of 
vested  schools,  and  £27,076 188.  Id.  oontributed  from  local  sources  toward  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  etc. 
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schools  would  l>e  well  advised  to  throw  OTor  tlie  claadcw,  which  they  appear  to 
be  unable  to  teach  in  a  satisfjict^iry  fashion,  and  boldly  opt  for  one  or  more  of  the 
three  alternative  incKlem  courses  lately  established  by  the  board.  As  Doctor 
Starkie  pointed  out,  the  board  deserves  the  utmost  credit  for  this  exoeedisxgly  iwe- 
f  ul  decentralization  of  the  prufrrauune.  The  rural  Irish  school  of  to-day  3will  be 
able  henceforth,  if  it  chooses,  to  give  its  pupils  an  education  that  will  really  fit 
them  for  their  future  life  instead  of  converting  them  into  that  most  useless  and 
dangerous  class,  a  literarj^  proletariat. 

Technical  instruction  in  Ireland  is  controlled  by  the  department  of  agiacultui?e 
and  technical  instruction,  which  has  an  advisory  board  of  teohnicAl  instmction. 
The  department  aims  at  the  coordination  of  its  work  with  that  of  other  edncatianal 
authorities,  and  in  1901-3  its  progranxme  of  experimental  science  was  adojited  in 
152  sec^ondary  schools,  with  6.412  science  pupils.  Central  institutians  under  the 
department  are  the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  and  the  Metroi)olitan  School 
of  Art,  the  former  of  which  is  being,  and  the  latter  is  about  to  be,  reorganized. 
Throughout  Ireland  technical  instruction  is  being  organized  under  the  councils 
of  county  boroughs,  urban  districts,  and  counties.  In  Dublin  and  Belfast  in 
1902  there  were  upward  of  4,000  students  attending  the  technical  schools  of  the 
councils. '  Of  the  annual  grant  of  £55,000,  £25,000  is  allotted  for  technical  instruc- 
tion in  county  boroughs  and  £30,000  for  similar  irarposes  elsewhere,  theeqaivalent 
grants  being  continued  for  three  years  to  institutions  which  had  formerly  received 
th3m. 

THE  r^1\'BR61TY   PROBLEM. 

^  The  condition  of  university  education  in  Ireland  has  l>e0n  a  prolific  cause  of 
agitation  and  of  discontent  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  matter  is  so 
involved  with  the  relations  of  Ireland  to  the  British  Government  that  it  forms  an 
important  factor  in  the  general  Irish  problem,  and  its  settlement  is  scarcely  less 
urgent  than  that  of  land  holdings  or  of  local  administration. 

The  appointment  in  1901  of  a  Royal  commission  to  deal  with  this  interest  showed 
the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  approach  the  same  in  a  judicial  and  even 
conciliatory  spirit.  The  report  of  the  commission  has  been  submitted,  and  their 
recommendations  are  now  under  consideration.  The  report  emphasizes  the  evils 
of  the  existing  conditions,  but  it  also  makes  very  clear  the  difficulties  that  are  in 
the  way  of  any  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission seem  to  have  little  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  their  suggestions. 
Although,  with  but  a  single  cxcoption,  all  the  (Commissioners  signed  the  rejxxrt, 
nearly  all  api)ended  a  note  of  protest  against  some  important  point  in  it.  Indeed, 
from  the  outset  it  was  foreseen  that  no  final  settlement  could  be  expected  from 
the  commission  because  Trinity  College  (University  of  Dublin)  was  excluded 
from  their  consideration,  and  moreover  because  it  was  certain  that  the  demands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  for  a  separate  Roman  Catholic  university  would 
not  l)e  approved.  Under  the  conditions  no  bettor  course  was  left  to  the  oommis- 
sioners  than  that  which  they  have  taken  in  recommending  that  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity (which  is  now  purely  an  examining  body)  be  raised  to  the  position  of  a  teach- 
ing university,  with  federated  colleges.  These  constituent  colleges  would  include 
tlie  three  Queen's  colleges  already  in  existence  and  a  new  college  for  Rocnan 
Catholics  to  be  established  in  Dublin, with  ample  endowments  and  equiimienta 
and  a  large  measure  of  autonomy. 

As  regards  women  students  the  commission  would  offer  to  them  every  advan* 
tage  of  the  university. 

In  view  of  the  point  to  which  the  report  of  the  commissioners  has  brought  th€ 
history  of  university  educaticm  in  Ireland,  it  is  proper  to  recall  here  the  salient 
facts  in  that  historj'  divorced  from  all  political  or  religious  entanglements. 

The  oldest  institution  for  superior  instruction  in  the  island  is  the  University  of 
Dublin  (Trinity  College) ,  chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  _^ 
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Besides  the  arts  faculty,  schools  of  law,  dirinity,  medicine,  and  engineering  are 
comprised  in  this  foundation.  Roman  Catholics  were  not  permitted  to  take 
degrees  in  the  university  until  1793,  when  the  disability  was  removed  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  Eighty  years  passed  before  they  were  allowed  recognition  in  the 
election  for  fellowshijw  or  for  scholarships  on  the  foundatio'n  of  the  college. 
MeanwhDe,  in  1^54,  a  class  of  nonfoundation  scholarships  was  established  which 
were  not  restricted  to  any  religious  denomination.  The  final  abolition  of  **  tests," 
excepting  in  the  case  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  was 
accomplished  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1873,  through  the  direct  efforts  of  Mr.  Faw- 
cett,  at  that  time  postmaster-general.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dublin  Univer- 
sity enjoys  a  prestige  which  even  those  who  have  suffered  fi'om  its  intolerance 
in  the  past  recognize  with  pride. 

Until  1850  the  University  of  Dublin  was  the  only  body  in  Ireland  authorized  by 
law  to  confer  degrees. 

In  1849  three  institutions,  called  Queen's  Colleges,  were  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Gal  way,  resjiectively,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
maintaining  purely  secular  instruction.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  the  colleges 
were  organized  with  faculties  of  arts,  engineering,  law,  and  medicine,  theology 
being  excluded.  Parliament  voted  the  money  for  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  £7,000  ($34,000)  for  each  foundation.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  work  was  completed  by  the  creation  of  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland,  empowered  to  conduct  degree  examinations  for  the  students  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  In  1879  this  foundation  was  abolished  and  the  Royal  University  created 
in  its  place.  The  examinations  and  degrees  of  this  university  are  open  to  all  can- 
didates, women  included.  Alexandra  College,  founded  in  1866  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  prepares  women  for  the  degree  examinations. 

The  movements  of  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Royal  University  were 
the  outcome  are  inextricably  involved  with  the  political  and  religious  history  of 
the  coxmtry.  The  outcome  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  party,  which  has  main- 
tained a  struggle  for  the  ofl&cial  recognition  of  a  university  of  its  own,  is  the  col- 
lege of  the  Catholic  University,  Dublin,  founded  in  1854. 

The  recognition  of  women  students  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  University  was 
undoubtedly  the  immediate  cause  of  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  university 
commission  treated  their  claims.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Royal  University  in  this  respect  has  at  last  been  followed  by  Dublin 
University.  The  senate  of  this  old  and  exclusive  institution  decided ,  June  9, 1903, 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  engineering, 
and  music,  on  such  terms  as  may  seem  to  the  board  and  council  to  be  most  expe- 
dient. A  King's  letter  authorizing  the  necessary  changes  will  be  applied  for. 
This  action,  it  is  said,  ''was  practically  forced  ui>on  the  board  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  degrees  conferred  by  the  Royal  University  upon  women  students  within 
the  last  few  years." 


LEGISLATION  RESPECTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN   IN   GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND.^ 

Date  of  earliest  factoi^  legislation. — 1803;  1833,  Althorjie  act. 

Date  of  present  late, — ^1878  to  1895. 

To  what  places  the  laic  applies. — Textile  and  nontextile  factories;  workshops 
without  power  where  **articles  are  made,  altered,  repaired,  ornamented,  finished, 
or  adapted  for  sale  by  means  of  manual  labor  exercised  for  gain." 

N.  B.  (1)  Domestic  workskops  are  subject  to  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
hours  of  children  and  young  persons  only.  (2)  In  workshops  not  employing 
children  and  young  persons  the  hours  of  women  are  regulated.     (3)  The  only 

a  Prom  Factory  Laws  of  European  Countries,  compiled  by  Emma  Brooke,  pp.  27-29,     . 
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workshops  which  are  not  liable  to  factory  inspection,  save  exceptionally  for  san- 
itary matters,  are  those  which  employ  neither  women,  young  persons,  nor  chil- 
dren. But  where  dangerous  trades  are  worked,  these  same  workshops  are  brought 
under  the  act.     Bakehouses  where  only  men  are  employed  come  under  the  act. 

Age  of  admission  of  children, — Eleven,  if  an  educational  certificate  is  obtained. 
In  factories  a  medicfd  certificate  is  necessary  under  16.  Children  of  11  to  13  years 
must  attend  school  either  twice  on  alternate  days  or  once  every  day  when  work- 
ing in  the  morning  or  afternoon  brigades.  Children  of  13  who  have  either  x>a8sed 
standard  V,  or,  after  the  age  of  5,  have  made  250  attepdances  a  year  for  5  years, 
at  not  more  than  2  schools,  are  classed  with  young  persons,  i.  e. ,  with  those  of  14 
years  old.  But  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whether  certificated  or  not,  all  under  14 
must  attend  school;  not  so  in  England. 

Duration  of  loorking  day. — In  textiles,  nontextiles,  and  workshops  the  ordi- 
nary working  period  is  defined  as  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  or  7  a.m. and  7 
E.m.,  or  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  Exceptionally,  the  secretary  of  state  may  alter  the 
ours  to  between  9  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m. 

Children:  Children  of  11  to  14  work  on  alternate  days  or  on  the  half-time  sys- 
tem. (Cf.  notes.)  Hours  of  alternate  days  in  textiles,  nontextiles,  and  work- 
shops are  10,  with  2  hours'  rest.  The  half-time  system  in  textiles  i86i  hours  morn- 
ings or  5  hours  afternoons,  cut  by  a  rest  pf  one-half  an  hour.  Nontextilea  and 
workshops  are  allowed  6^  hours  mornings  or  5.V  afternoons.  In  domestic  work- 
shops the  half-time  system  only  is  allowed;  hours,  6i  morning  or  6|-  afternoons. 

Young  persons:  Young  persons  of  14  to  18  work  10  hours  «  m  textiles,  and  56i 
hours  a  week.  In  nontextiles  they  work  lOi  a  day  and  60  a  week.  In  domestic 
workshops  they  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. .  with  4^  hours  for  rest  and  meals. 

Women:  Women  work  10  hours  «  in  textiles  and  b%^  a  week.  In  nontextiles 
they  work  lOJ  and  60  a  week.  In  workshops  not  employing  young  persons  or 
children  thejr  work  a  specified  period  of  12  hours  between  6  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m., 
with  a  specified  period  of  H  hours  for  meals  and  rest.  In  domestic  workshoiw  no 
restrictions  on  the  hours  of  women. 

Concessions  as  to  duration  of  work. — Overtime  is  never  allowed  in  textiles.  The 
only  concession  to  children  is  the  occasional  one-half  hour  to  complete  a  process  in 
nontextile  factories  or  workshops,  but  the  hours  a  week  are  not  to  exceed  the  legal 
limit. 

Young  persons:  Only  three  concessions  are  made  to  young  persons  under  18:  (a) 
Water  mills,  one  hour  overtime  on  days  other  than  Saturday  in  cases  of  drought 
or  floods  might  be  granted  by  x)ermission  of  the  secretary  of  state;  but  the  con- 
cession has  not  been  used,  (b)  Turkey-red  dyeing,  overtime  permitted  so  far  as  is 
necessary,  (c)  One-half  hour  overtime  is  permitted  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  print 
works,  iron  mills,  and  foundries  to  complete  a  process,  but  the  total  hours  worked 
in  the  week  must  not  exceed  the  legal  limit. 

Women:  Overtime  is  never  allowed  in  textiles.  In  certain  specified  nontextile 
factories,  workshops,  and  warehouses  of  seasonal  industries  14  hours  are  allowed, 
cut  by  rests  of  2  hours,  and  not  for  more  than  3  days  a  week  and  30  days  a  year. 
To  finish  a  process  in  certain  specified  nontextile  factories  and  workshops  one-half 
hour  overtime  allowed,  but  the  legal  time  per  week  may  not  be  exceeded.  In 
specified  nontextiles,  where  goods  are  perishable,  14  hours  cut  by  rests  of  2  hours, 
of  which  one-half  hour  mast  be  after  5  p.  m.,  are  allowed,  but  only  for  5  days  a 
week  pr  60  days  a  year.  In  water  mills  and  in  Turkey-red  dyeing  regulations  are 
as  for  young  persons. 

Restrictions  on  night  work. — Hours  constituting  the  night  are  9  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. 

Young  persons:  Night  work  forbidden  to  all  under  18. 

Women:  Night  work  forbidden,  but  in  workshops  not  employing  children  and 
young  persons  women  may  work  until  10  p.  m.  (Cf.  women,  "  Duration  of 
work.") 

Concessions  as  to  night  work. — (There  are  no  concessions  for  women  and  girls.) 

Young  persons:  Male  young  persons  over  16  may  work  in  lace  factories  between 
4  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.,  with  9  hours*  rest  between;  in  bakehouses  between  5  a.  m. 
and  9  p.  m. ,  with  7  hours'  rest  ^.  The  state  secretary  has  power  to  order  that  male 
young  persons  over  16  in  bakehouses  shall  be  counted  as  adults — i.  e.,  over  18. 

Male  young  persons  over  16  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  2  nights  a  week 
in  newspaper  printing  works  for  not  more  than  12  hours  consecutively. 

a  Textiles  cut  by  2  hours'  rest,  of  which  1  honr  must  bJ  before  3  p.  in.,  and  period  of  work  not  to 
be  more  than  4i  without  oue-hnlf  hour's  rest  for  meals.  Nontextiles  cut  by  li  hours'  rest^  of  which 
1  hour  must  be  before  3  p.  m.,  and  period  of  work  must  not  be  more  than  5hours  without  one-half 
hour's  rest  for  meals:  workshops  the  same.  In  domestic  workshops  4|  hours  for  rest  and  meals 
for  young  persons. 

f>  Provided  that  they  be  not  employed  both  before  and  after  the  ordinary  period  on  the  same 
day,  the  ordinary  period  being  as  defined  above.    (Cf .  "  Working  day.") 
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Male  young  persons  over  14  may  In  certain  scbednled  indnstries  «  work  at  night 
for  12  consecutive  hours,  cut  by  rests  as  in  the  day  and  preceded  and  followed  by 
a  rest  of  13  hours.  They  are  only  to  work  thus  for  6  nights  (or  in  blast  furnaces 
and  i)aper  works  for  7  nights)  in  any  3  weeks  ^. 

In  glass  factories  male  young  persons  over  14  may  work  at  night,  but  work  to  be 
for  60  hours  a  week  only,  each  turn  (if  of  5  hours'  work)  to  be  cut  by  one-half  an 
hour's  rest  and  each  turn  to  be  followed  by  a  rest  as  long  as  the  turn  of  work  <*. 

Compuhory  holiday  and  Sunday  rest, — Sundav  rest  compulsory.  A  short  day 
must  be  given  to  all  protected  hands  on  one  weet  day  in  every  week.  In  textiles 
this  must  mean  Saturday;  but  in  certain  nontextiles  and  workshops  another  week 
day  may  be  substituted  for  Saturday. 

Saturday  hours:  Textiles,  women  and  young  persons,  6  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.,  oi 
6  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  with  1  hour  rest,  for  manufacturing  purposes;  6  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
for  other  purposes,  or  with  1  hour  for  meals,  to  1.30  p.  m.<* 

Women  and  young  i)ersons:  Nontextiles,  women,  6  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. ,  or  7  a.  m.  to  3 
p.  m. ,  or  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  with  one-half  hour  for  meals.  Or  for  young  persons  and 
women, 6  a.m. to  4 p.  m.  with  2  hours  off  for  rest,  and  then  only  for  those  young 
persons  and  women  who  have  not  worked  more  than  8  hours  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Workshops  not  emploving  children  and  young  persons:  Women  may  work  8 
hours  on  short  days,  with  one-half  hour  for  rest. 

Domestic  workshops:  Young  persons  may  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  with  2i 
hours'  rest.    No  restrictions  for  women. 

There  are  six  compulsory  holidays  for  protected  persons  in  the  year;  unless 
notice  be  given  they  shall  be  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday  and  4  bank  holidays, 
but  by  due  notice  given  other  holidays  and  half  holidays  may  be  substituted « 

Restrictions  as  to  dangerous  trades. — All  protected  persons  are  forbidden  to 
clean  machinery  in  motion. 

The  restrictions  on  unhealthy  or  dangerous  trades,  in  so  far  as  hours  are  con- 
cerned, assign  a  further  limit  of  time,  or  they  are  totally  prohibited. «  The  rules 
concern  (1)  children;  (2)  children  and  girls  under  18;  (3)  girls  under  16;  (4) 
children  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Women  are  forbidden  to  work  for  4  weeks  after  childbirth. 

(Mines  in  English  Law  do  not  come  under  the  laws  called  factory  acts.) 

Regulations  of  the  hours  of  inen^s  labor  working  day. — By  the  act  of  1895, 
hours  in  dangerous  trades  may  be  limited  for  men,  but  the  rules  must  lie  before 
Parliament  for  40  days  before  they  are  enforced. 

CITATIONS  FROM  THE  LAW  OP    1903   RESPECTING    THE    EMPLOYMENT  OP  CHILDREN 
APPLICABLE  TO  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  AND  SCOTLAND. 

POWER  TO  MAKE  BY-LAWS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

1.  Any  local  authoritv  may  make  by-laws — 

(I)  Prescribing  for  all  children,  or  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  and  with  respect 
to  all  occupations  or  to  any  specified  occupation — 

(a)  The  age  below  which  employpient  is  illegal;  and 

(6)  The  hours  between  which  employment  is  illegal;  and 

(c)  The  number  of  daily  and  weekly  hours  beyond  which  employment  is  illegal. 

(II)  Prohibiting  absolutely  or  permitting,  subject  to  conditions,  the  employment 
of  children  in  any  specified  occupation. 

POWER  TO  MAKE  BY-LAWS  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  STREET  TRADING   BY  PERSONS  UNDER  16. 

2.  Any  local  authority  may  make  by-laws  with  respect  to  street  trading  by  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  16,  and  may  by  such  by-laws — 

(a)  Prohibit  such  street  trading,  except  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  age,  sex, 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  specified  in  the  by-law,  or  subject  to  the  holding  of  a 
license  to  trade  to  be  granted  by  the  local  authority; 

(6)  Regulate  the  conditions  on  which  such  licenses  maybe  granted,  suspended, 
or  revoked; 

(c)  Determine  the  days  and  hours  during  which,  and  the  places  at  which,  such 
street  trading  may  be  carried  on; 


a  Cf .  Notes. 

6  Or  they  may  bo  so  employed  in  3  shifts  of  8  hours  each  with  a  rest  of  2  unemployed  shifts 
between  each  2  employed  shifts. 

c  Turns  of  work  in  glass  works,  U  hours  each  in  4  turns  per  week,  or  12  in  5  turns,  or  10  in  6 
turns,  or  any  leas  numoer  of  hours  not  making  more  than  9  turns  per  week. 

d  Also  for  manufacturing  purposes  7  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.,  and  for  other  purposes  to  2  p.  m.  is 
allowed,  with  at  least  one-half  hour  for  meals. 
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(d)  Require  such  street  tradeiB  to  wear  badges; 

(c)  Regulate  generally  the  conduct  of  snch  street  traders: 

Provided  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  grant  of  a  license  or  the  right  to  trade  shall  not  be  made  subject  to  any 
conditions  baring  reference  to  the  poverty  or  general  bad  character  of  the  person 
applying  for  a  license  or  claiming  to  trade; 

2.  The  local  authority,  in  making  by-laws  under  this  section,  shall  have  special 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  preventing  the  employment  of  girls  under  16  in  streets 
or  public  places. 

QENEKAL  RESTRICTIONS  OX  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHTLDBEN. 

• 

3.  (1 )  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  9  in  the  evening  and 
6  in  the  morning:  Provided  that  any  local  authority  may,  by  by-law,  vary  these 
hours  either  generally  or  for  any  specified  occupation. 

<2)  A  child  under  the  age  of  11  years  shall  nt»t  be  employed  in  street  trading. 

(3)  No  child  who  is  employed  half  time  under  the  factory  and  workshop  act, 
1901 ,  shall  bo  employed  in  any  other  occupation. 

(4)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  to  lift,  carrj%  or  move  anything  so  heavy  as 
to  be  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  child. 

(5)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  occupation  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
his  life,  limb,  health,  or  education,  regard  being  had  to  his  physical  condition. 

(6)  If  the  local  authority  send  to  the  employer  of  any  child  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  that  tne  lifting,  carrying,  or  moving  of  any 
specified  weight  is  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  child,  or  that  any  specified  occupa- 
tion is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  life,  limb,  health,  or  education  of  the  child,  the 
certificate  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  any  subsequent  proceedings  against 
the  employer  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  the  child, 

OFFENSES  AND  PENALTIES. 

5.  ( 1 )  If  any  person  employs  a  child  or  other  person  under  the  age  of  16  in  con- 
travention of  this  act.  or  of  any  by-law  under  this  act,  he  shall  be  liable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  408. ,  or,  in  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense,  not  exceeding  £5. 

(2)  If  any  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  or  other  person  under  the  age  of  16  has 
conduced  tf)  the  commLssion  of  the  alleged  offense  by  willful  default,  or  by  habitu- 
ally neglecting  to  exercise  due  care,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to 
the  like  fine. 

(3)  If  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  contravenes  the  provisions  of  any  bv-law 
as  to  street  trading  made  under  this  act.  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  20s.,  and  in  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  if  a 
child,  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  and,  if  not  a  child,  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £5. 

(4)  In  lieu  of  ordering  a  child  to  \)e  sent  under  this  section  to  an  industrial 
school,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  order  the  child  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
charge  or  control  of  the  person  who  actually  has  the  charge  or  control  of  the 
child,  and  to  be  committed  to  the  charge  and  control  of  some  fit  person  who  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  same  iratil  such  child  reaches  the  age  of  16  years;  and 
the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  of  the  prevention  of  cruelty  t^)  children  act, 
1894,  shall,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to  any  order  for  the  disposal 
of  a  child  made  under  this  sul)section. 

OFFENSES   BY   AGENTS  OR  WORKMEN    AND  BY   PARENTS. 

6.(1)  Where  the  offense  of  taking  a  child  into  employment  in  contravention  of 
this  act  is  in  fact  committed  by  an  agent  or  workman  of  the  employer,  such  agent 
or  workman  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  as  if  he  were  the  employer. 

(2)  Where  a  child  is  taken  into  employment  in  contravention  of  this  act  on  the 
producticm,  by  or  with  the  privity  of  the  parent,  of  a  false  or  forged  certificate,  or 
on  the  false  representation  of  his* parent  that  the  child  is  of  an  age  at  which  such 
employment  is  not  in  contravention  of  this  act,  that  parent  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  40s. 

(3)  Where  an  employer  is  charged  with  any  offense  under  this  act  he  shall  be 
entitled,  upon  information  duly  laid  by  him,  to  have  any  other  person  whom  he 
charges  as  the  actual  offender  T)rought  before  the  court  at  the  time  appointed  for 
hearing  the  charge,  and  if,  after  the  commission  of  the  offense  has  b^n  proved. 
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the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  employer  had  used  due  diligence  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  that  the  other  person  had  committed  the  offense  in 
question  without  the  employer's  knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance,  the  other 
person  shall  be  summarily  convicted  of  the  offense,  and  the  employer  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  fine. 

(4)  When  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  in8i)ector  or  other  oflScer 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  at  the  time  of  discovering  the  offense, 
that  the  employer  had  used  all  due  diligence  to  enforce  compliance  with  this  act, 
and  also  by  what  person  the  offense  had  been  committed,  and  also  that  it  had 
been  committed  without  the  knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance  of  the  employer, 
and  in  contravention  of  his  order,  then  the  inspector  or  officer  shall  proceed 
against  the  person  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  actual  offender  in  the  first  instance 
without  first  proceeding  against  the  employer. 

«♦*♦*«# 

DEFINITIONS. 

13.  In  this  act— 

The  expression  **  child  *'  means  a  j^erson  under  the  age  of  14  years. 

The  expression  "guardian,"  used  in  reference  to  a  child,  includes  any  i)erson 
who  is  liable  to  maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of  the  child. 

The  expressions  ** employ"  and  "employment,"  used  in  reference  to  a  child, 
include  employment  in  any  labor  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  purposes  of 
gain,  whether  the  gain  be  to  the  child  or  to  any  other  person. 

The  expression  **  local  authority  "  means,  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  London,  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  conmions  of  that  city  in  common  council  assembled,  in  the 
case  of  a  municipal  borough  with  a  population  according  to  the  census  of  1901  of 
over  10,000,  the  C)orough  council,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  urban  district  with 
a  population  according  to  the  census  of  1901  of  over  20,000,  the  district  council, 
and  elsewhere  the  county  council. 

The  expression  **  street  trading  "  includes  the  hawking  of  newspapers,  matches, 
flowers,  and  other  articles,  pla^in^,  singing,  or  performing  for  profit,  shoe- 
blacking,  and  any  other  like  occupation  carried  on  in  streets  or  public  places. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EDUCATION  IN  LONDON  UNDER  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Articles  on  education  in  London  in  previous  Reports, 


Title. 


Elementary  edncation  in  London  and  Paris 

Religious  instruction  under  the  London  school  board . 
£lementai*y  education  in  London 


Rejwrt. 


1889-90 
189^-93 
189(^-97 


Pages. 


263-280 

208-218 
15-27 


TOPICAL  OUTLINE. 

Magnitude  of  the  work  committod  to  the  London  board— Constitution  and  scope  of  the  first 
board— Spirit  and  permanent  influence  of  the  first  board— Organization  in  committees— Statistics 
of  elementary  schools  of  London,  current  and  retrospective— Citations  from  official  report  for 
1901-2:  Causes  of  increased  enrollment  and  average  attendance;  teaching  staff,  number,  classifi- 
cation, and  salaries;  subjects  of  instruction  in  day  schools;  higher  grade  schools;  means  of  foster- 
ing interest  of  pupils;  certificates,  scholarships,  and  prizes;  financial  statement;  evening  schools, 
development  of,  classification,  yearly  term,  progress  of  students;  compulsory  school  attendance, 
regulations  respecting  and  means  of  enforcing;  industrial  and  truant  schools— Provision  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  defective,  inception  and  development  of  the  work  under  Mrs.  Burgwin— 
The  service  of  medical  inspection  of  schools. 


The  new  education  law  for  London,  which  has  been  considered  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  necessarily  brings  to  a  close  the  existence  of  the  London  school  lx)ard. 
The  moment  is  therefore  opportune  for  considering  the  work  of  this  notable  body, 
which,  from  the  election  of  the  first  board  in  1870  to  that  of  the  eleventh  and  last, 
presents  a  remarkable  record  as  regards  both  its  membership  «  and  its  achievements. 

The  particulars  of  this  history  are  set  forth  in  a  monograph  prepared  for  the 
Paris  Exposition, &  in  the  introduction  to  which  Lord  Reay,  chairman  of  the  board, 
characterizes  the  magnitude  of  its  work  as  follows: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  London,  for  density  of  population  and  for  wealth 
if  not  in  area,  may  be  compared  to  a  State  rather  than  to  a  city.  Its  total  popula- 
tion is  more  than  double  that  of  Denmark  or  of  Greece,  is  larger  than  that  of 
Scotland,  and  is  only  slightly  exceeded  by  that  of  Bavaria  and  of  Holland.     The 


a  In  a  complete  list  of  members  recently  published  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  leader  of  the  board,  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  has  had  the  largest  aggregate  service  of  any 
member,  viz,  twonty-three  years,  broken  by  a  short  interval  through  the  failure  of  his  candi- 
dacy at  the  triennial  election  of  1885.  The  longest  continuous  service  is  that  of  Mr.  Whiteley, 
twenty  years  and  seven  months.  Miss  Davenport-Hill  has  had  the  longest  term  of  any  woman 
member  and  one  of  the  longest  recorded,  eighteen  years. 

b  By  Thomas  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.  B.,  barrister  at  law,  private  secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the 
school  board  for  London,  assisted  by  Thomas  Stanley  Canney,  B.  A.,  with  contributions  by 
members  of  the  staff,  and  a  preface  by  Lord  Reay,  Q.  C.  S.  I.  G.  C.  S.  I.  E.,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

ED   1903 18  ^27a      , 
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child  xx)piilation  of  London  standing  in  nee<l  of  elementary  education  is  larger 
than  the  total  population  of  any  European  city  except  Paris.  Berlin,  8t.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Vienna,  and  is  more  than  double  that  of  Bristol,  Dresden,  cjr 
Prague. 

The  total  sum  raised  within  the  administrative  area  of  London  for  municipal 
purposes  (including  education)  is  equal  to  the  total  revenue  of  Saxony,  or  Portu- 
gal, or  Chile,  while  the  sum  expended  in  London  ui)on  elementary  education  alone 
is  equal  to  the  total  national  expenditure  of  Denmark,  Norway,  or  Switzerland. 

"We  may  add,  for  emphasis  to  the  American  reader,  that  the  i)opulation  of  inner 
or  registration  London,  viz,  4.536,063  (census  of  1901)  is  excreeded  by  only  three 
States  of  the  United  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  while  greater 
London,  with  a  population  of  6,580,616,  is  exceeded  by  New  York  alone, 

Z  It  must  not  be  forgotten  [continues  Lord  Reay]  that  these  comparisons  repre- 
sent the  present  facts,  not  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1870.  During  the  thirty 
years  tliat  have  elapsed  since  that  date  the  i)opulation  and  the  ratable  value  of 
London  have  increased  with  great  rapidity.  One  test  of  this  increase  may  l^ 
found  in  the  number  of  children  requiring  public  elementary  school  accommoda- 
tion, which  has  nearly  doubled  since  1872.  In  that  year  the  estimated  number 
was  about  455,000,  in  the  present  year  (1900)  it  approaches  785,000  (in  1900, 
787,078).  In  the  same  years  (i.  e.,  1872  and  1900)  the  ratable  valuation  of  London 
was  about  £20.000.000  and  £36.000,000,  respectively.  A  rate  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  produced  £85,000  ($425,000)  in  1872;  at  the  present  time  it  produces  about 
£150,000(8750,000). 

The  vastness  of  the  population  with  which  the  school  board  for  London  had  to 
deal  was  not  the  only  factor  which  diflPerentiated  its  work  from  that  which  was 
imposed  upon  otlier  school  boards.  London  in  1870,  with  all  its  concentrated 
wealth,  was  more  in  arrears  in  the  matter  of  school  provision  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Kingdom.  It  was  estimated  in  1872  that  there  were  no  less  than  196.000  children 
within  the  metropolitan  arta  for  whom,  if  they  had  desired  to  go  to  school,  no 
efficient  school  places  were  provided.  These  waifs  and  strays  of  the  vast  city 
received  only  such  e<l  neat  ion  as  they  could  pick  up  in  its  streets  and  alleys,  or  at  best 
in  establishments  which  were  schools  only  in  name.  The  voluntary  system  bad 
not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  evil  either  by  its  own  imaided  effort  or  by  help  of 
the  subvention  afforded  to  it  by  Government  during  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  establishment  of  school  boards.  Lord  Brougham,  speaking  in  1837, 
had  said,  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  country,  that  the  voluntary  school  system 
was  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  annual  increase  of  child  population,  but  that 
it  was  incapal)le  of  overtaking  the  accumulated  deficiency  in  school  accommoda- 
tion. And  this  gloomy  view  of  the  question  was  true  as  regarded  London. 
Between  1837  and  1808  there  was  apparently  but  little  improvement  in  the  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  school  places  and  of  school  children. 

Tlie  main  cause  of  this  paralysis  was  the  cost  of  obtaining  sites  for  the  erection 
of  schools.  In  the  heart  of  a  crowded  city  the  price  of  land  runs  up  to  a  figure 
which  is  prohibitive  to  the  charitably  inclined,  and  it  is  precisely  where  population 
is  densest  that  school  buUdings  are  most  recjuired.  The  task  had  become  impos- 
sible save  by  a  State  or  municipal  effort,  coupled  with  the  power  of  acquiring 
sites  compulsorily  in  districts  where  school  accommodation  was  needed.  The 
problem  of  London  education  was  so  cromplex  and  presente<l  such  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  that  the  first  educational  scheme  of  the  Government  in 
1870  excluded  London  entirely  from  the  oi)eration  of  the  bill  which  ultimately 
became  the  education  act  of  1870.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  question  in  London  at  a  later  date  and  by  different  metho<ls.  It  was 
only  after  much  hesitation  that  they  finallv  decide<l  to  apply  to  London  similar 
machinery  to  that  which  they  had  devised  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Tlic  constitution  and  work  of  the  first  school  board  for  London. — The  fol- 
lowing citations  from  the  monograph  referred  to  set  forth  in  brief,  the  constitution 
of  the  first  school  board  for  London  and  the  problems  with  which  it  was  con- 
frontal: 

The  impending  election  of  members  of  the  first  school  board  for  London,  which 
was  fixed  for  Xoveml)er  39, 1870,  stirred  the  interest  of  the  community  profoundly. 
Never  before  had  any  municipal  contest  called  forth  so  much  excitement.  Many 
of  those  who  had  heartily  supported  the  policy  of  the  education  act  deemed  that 
policy  to  be  a  grand  experiment  which  would  have  to  justify  itself  by  its  success. 
Not  a  few  ardent  advocates  of  elementary  education  for  the  peoi)le  doubted 
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whether  the  machinery  created  for  the  provision  of  that  education  was  the  best 
that  conld  be  devised.  No  less  than  135  candidates  appeared  to  contend  for  the 
49  seats  upon  the  board,  and  as  the  contest  proceeded  those  who  most  sincerely- 
desired  the  success  of  the  new  i)olicy  noted  with  regret,  and  almost  with  despair, 
that  the  battle  raged  as  it  had  raged  in  Parliament  around  the  narrow  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  which  should  be  given  in  the  schools  of  the 
board,  ignoring  the  broader  educational  problem  which  was  submitted  to  the  rate- 
payers of  London.    *    *    * 

There  was  another  element  of  interest  in  the  approaching  election  besides  the 
question  of  education.  The  act,  and  the  powers  exercised  by  the  education 
department  under  the  act,  had  imported  into  English  municipal  life  two  changes 
which  were  foreign  to  all  its  traditions.  The  London  school-board  election  of 
1870  was  the  first  election  of  any  importance  which  was  conducted  by  ballot 
(except  in  the  dty  of  London)  and  with  a  cumulative  vote.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  to  deal  at  large  with  the  prophecies  of  accident, 
mistake,  and  fraud  which  it  was  declared  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  open  voting  which  was  at  one  time  deemed  a  bulwark  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  result  the  working  of  the  election  proved 
these  prophecies  groundless.  The  cumulative  vote,  devised  especially  for  school- 
board  elections,  gives  to  each  elector  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of 
candidates  to  be  elected,  which  he  may  give  to  one  candidate,  or  divide  as  he 
pleases  among  a  number  of  candidates.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  religious  con- 
troversy, and  was  designed  to  assuage  the  fears  of  the  smaller  religious  sects  that 
their  views  would  obtain  no  representation  upon  the  board.  Even  the  permissive 
application  of  compulsory  by-laws  contemplated  by  the  act  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  board  had  been  composed  of  members  of  one  dominant  creed, 
ana  the  government  hoped  that  by  adopting  the  cumulative  vote  the  representa- 
tion of  minorities  would  be  secured.  In  this  respect  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
effectual,  more  especially  in  periods  of  apathy  which  result  in  a  small  poll.  On 
such  occasions  the  pastor  of  a  strong  and  energetic  church  or  the  favorite  orator 
of  a  political  club  can,  by  a  concentration  of  all  the  votes  of  a  following  compara- 
tively small  in  relation  to  the  whole  constituency,  secure  his  own  return.  But 
on  occasions  when  the  feeling  of  the  electorate  is  deeply  moved,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  first  election  of  the  London  school  board,  the  minority  candidate  has  far 
less  chance  of  success.  The  fact  that  the  most  diverse  opinions  were  represented 
upon  the  board  was  due  to  the  formation  in  many  divisions  of  influential  com- 
mittees to  promote  the  return  of  suitable  candidates  irrespective  of  their  religious 
and  x)olitical  yiews,  rather  than  to  the  oi)eration  of  the  cumulative  vote.    *    *    * 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  the  election  of  a  board  remarkably  representative  of 
the  varied  schools  of  thought.  Upon  it  were  to  be  found  politicians,  two  of 
whom  subsequently  attained  to  Cabinet  rank;  clergymen,  two  of  whom  after- 
wards rose  to  the  Episcopal  bench;  and  representatives  of  various  dissenting 
bodies.  Science  and  literature  were  represented ;  men  well  known  for  philanthropic 
work  found  seats  on  the  board,  together  with  many  who  had  earned  a  reputation 
as  edjucationists.    Ladies  succeeded  in  gaining  seats  in  two  divisions. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  the  Guild  Hall  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1870,  at  the  invitation  of  the  city  corporation.  The  first  business  before 
the  board  was  the  election  of  a  chairman.  Before  the  election  took  place  a  pre- 
liminary question  had  to  be  settled.  The  act  of  1870  conferred  upon  the  school 
board  for  London  the  power  to  pay  its  chairman  such  salary  as  the  board  should 
fix,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  education  department — a  power  which  was  not 
granted  to  any  other  school  board.  A  motion  was  at  once  made  **  that  no  salary 
be  awarded  to  the  chairman,' '  and  this,  after  some  discussion,  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  This  decision  practically  settled  in  the  negative  the  question  whether 
the  chairman  of  the  board  should  receive  a  salary.  Although  two  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reverse  it,  neither  was  successful.  In  1879,  soon  after  the  fourth 
triennial  election,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  board  praying  that  a  salary 
might  be  paid  to  the  chairman,  on  the  ground  that  the  growing  work  of  the  board 
renders  it  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  that  the  board  should  have 
the  full  advantage  of  the  entire  services  of  its  chairman,  who  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  exercise  a  more  efficient  control  over  the  exx>enditure  and  general  work 
of  the  board.  A  very  heated  debate  ensued,  acrimonious  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  question  which  had  been  raised  by  the  memorialists.  The 
board  eventually  resolved  **that  the  memorial  be  respectfully  received,  and 
that  an  answer  be  returned  stating  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  the  present  time  to 
entertain  the  prayer  of  the  memorial . ' '  The '  *  inexpediency '  *  of  *  *  the  present  time  * ' 
was  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  board  had  only  just  been  elected  and 
that  new  members  were  on  that  account  unable  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
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proposal;  but  the  terms  of  the  answer  were  merely  the  courteons  cloaking  of  a 
refusal  to  consider  the  memorial.  Rather  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  when 
members  had  enjoyed  a  full  opix)rtunlty  of  measuring  the  merits  of  the  proposal, 
the  question  was  again  raised  in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  pay  the  chairman  of  the 
board  an  annual  salary  of  £1,500.  Only  three  members  voted  for  the  motion, 
while  30  voted  against  it.  Since  that  time  the  question  has  never  again  been 
raised.  The  chairmen  of  the  board  have  always  discharged  their  onerous  duties 
gratuitously,  although  there  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  they  have  been  in 
receipt  of  a  substantial  salary.  The  chairmanship  of  the  board  is  only  one  more 
instance  of  the  fact  that  in  English  public  life  men  of  position  are  frequently 
found  who  are  willing,  often  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  to  undertake  oner- 
ous, and  sometimes  thankless,  offices  without  reward. 

Another  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  London  school  board 
may  be  mentioned  here.  The  education  act  emjxjwered  the  board,  if  it  saw  fit, 
to  elect  a  chairman  who  was  not  one  of  its  members.  An  outside  chairman,  if  so 
elected,  was  created  by  virtue  of  his  office  a  member  of  the  board  in  all  respects 
as  if  he  had  been  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  He  could  therefore  exercise  the  right 
of  voting  as  a  member  of  the  board  as  well  as  give  a  casting  vote  in  the  event  of 
an  equality  of  votes.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  suggestion  was  ever  made  that 
the  first  board  should  seek  a  chairman  from  outside  its  own  ranks.  Within  the 
board  there  were  many  men  of  ability  who  were  capable  of  i)erf  orming  the  duties 
of  the  office;  but  one  of  them.  Lord  Lawrence,  who  had  filled  the  post  of  viceroy 
of  India,  a  man  of  rare  business  capacity  and  universally  esteemed,  was  more  par- 
ticularly marked  out  for  the  post.  Three  other  candidates  were  nominated,  and 
the  selection  was  conducted  by  two  ballots,  after  each  of  which  the  lowest  candi- 
date retired.  Lord  Lawrence  headed  the  poll  in  each  ballot  and  was  eventuaUy 
elected  chairman  by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  practice  of  electing  a  member  of 
the  board  as  chairman  was  continued  until  1894.  After  the  election  in  that  year, 
which  resulted  in  a  somewhat  equal  balance  of  parties,  an  outside  chairman  was 
elected.     Since  that  date  this  precedent  has  been  followed. 

The  problem  with  which  the  board  had  to  deal  presented  itself  in  six  main  sec- 
tions, as  follows: 

I.  Statistical, — This  included  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  who  required  accommodation  and  the  number  of  school  places 
already  in  existence.  Until  these  figures  could  be  ascertained  the  board  could  not 
know  precisely  for  how  many  children  or  in  what  localities  it  would  be  necessary 
to  build  schools,  although  it  was  notorious  that  a  large  amount  of  school  provision 
was  immediately  necessary. 

II.  School  buildings, — Having  thus  ascertained  the  amount  of  school  provision 
that  was  needed,  the  next  questions  which  arose  were  the  acquisition  of  sites  for 
new  schools  and  the  character  of  the  buildings  which  should  be  erected  upon  those 
sites.  In  regard  to  school  buildings,  the  board  inaugurated  a  policy  of  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  type  of  school  which  was  almost  revolutionary.  In  the  light 
of  modem  construction  the  older  schools  of  the  board  are  now  deemed  ill-desi^:ned 
and  inconvenient,  but  when  they  are  thus  criticised  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  type  of  school  which  they  supplanted. 

III.  School  management, — Having  examined  the  character  of  the  school  build- 
ings which  the  board  designed  to  erect,  the  next  subjects  of  investigation  are  the 
scope  of  the  instruction  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  scholars,  the  nature  of  the 
school  apparatus,  and  the  organization  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  first  branch  of 
this  subject  must  include  the  vexed  question  of  religious  instruction.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  under  the  new  code  of  1871  the  only  subjects  of  instruction 
which  earned  Government  grant  were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  not 
more  than  two  specific  subjects  in  Standards  IV- VI,  and  that  the  cost  of  teaching 
any  other  subjects  must  of  necessity  fall  upon  the  rates,  it  will  be  seen  thai  the 
temptation  from  the  point  of  financial  economy  to  place  a  narrow  limit  upon  the 
curriculum  was  great.  Fortunately  the  board  took  a  broad  view  of  its  duties  in 
this  respect.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  regard  to  school  curricula  the  locally 
elected  educational  bodies  have  as  a  rule  led  the  education  department.  They 
have  introduced  subjects  of  instruction  into  their  schools  without  the  financial 
aid  and  often  without  the  encouragement  of  the  permanent  governmental  organ- 
ization. When  the  experiment  has  proved  a  success  the  education  department 
has  tardily  admitted  the  subject  into  the  code  and  allowed  it  to  earn  a  grant. 
The  result  of  such  a  policy  has  been  the  piling  up  in  the  code  of  an  aggregation  of 
subjects  of  instruction  which,  viewed  as  a  curriculum,  seems  designed  rather  to 
confuse  than  to  guide  the  teacher.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
English  education  than  the  lack  of  initiative,  which  has  until  recently  been  cnar- 
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^  actetistic  of  the  education  department.  It  has  limited  itself  to  the  dnties  of  dis- 
pensing the  Government  grant  and  of  criticising  the  results  obtained  in  the  schools; 
but  for  any  initiative,  any  well-ordered  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  educational 
efficiency,  it  was  necessary,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  to  look  not  to  the 
department,  but  to  the  school  boards  and  to  independent  enthusiasts  for  educa- 
tional progress.  The  evil  arising  from  the  lack  of  coordination  in  subjects  of 
instruction  has  been  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  the  code  for  1900,  which  has 
for  the  first  time  introduced  a  '*  course  of  instruction  "  for  elementary  schools. 

IV.  Compulsion, — ^The  schools  having  thus  been  established  and  staffed,  the 
next  question  for  consideration  was  whether  the  children  who  failed  to  make  use 
of  them  should  be  compelled  to  attend,  and,  if  so,  by  what  machinery.  This,  with 
the  exception  of  the  question  of  religious  instruction,  was  the  most  delicate  point 
which  the  board  was  called  upon  to  decide.  Many  ardent  educationists  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  enforcing  education  by  compulsion,  and  more  feared  that  parents 
would  resent  its  application  as  a  new  and  intolerable  limitation  of  their  liberty. 

V.  Industrial  schools, — The  education  acts  conferred  upon  the  school  board  pow- 
ers to  deal  with  the  class  of  children  who  are  vagrants  and  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  criminal  courses.  The  education  of  these  children  had  been  provided  for  by 
statute  some  four  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  education  act,  and  certain 
powers  under  the  industrial  schools  act  of  1866  were  conferred  uixjn  the  board. 
It  was  manifestly  convenient  that  the  education  authority  of  any  district  should 
have  control  over  the  education  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  that  district,  although 
it  had  to  be  conducted  in  institutions  other  than  the  public  elementary  school. 
Subsequent  developments  of  the  law  and  of  administrative  practice  have  made 
industrial  schools  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  compulsion.  The  habitual  truant  is 
committed  to  a  school  conducted  under  the  industrial  schools  act,  called  a  **  truant 
school."  After  a  short  period  of  detention  he  is  licensed  out  on  the  condition 
that  he  attends  school  with  regularity.  A  breach  of  the  condition  involves  recom- 
ndtment  to  the  truant  school. 

VI.  Finance. — The  last  branch  of  the  board's  work  which  remains  for  con- 
sideration is  the  sources  from  which  its  income  is  derived,  the  methods  by  which 
such  income  is  raised,  and  the  control  which  is  imjiosed  u]X)n  its  exi)enditure. 

As  to  the  spirit  and  the  methods  in  which  the  problem  thus  analyzed  was  met 
it  is  enough  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Doctor  Macnamara,  M.  P.: 

The  first  two  boards  laid  down  the  main  line  of  policy  on  broad  and  progressive 
educational  lines.  The  religious  difficulty  was  solved  by  a  happy  compromise,  to 
which  churchman  and  nonconformist—like  Prebendary  Thorold  and  Doctor 
Angus — and  Tory  and  Liberal — like  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley — 
gave  complete  and  satisfied  adherence.  *  *  *  Scales  of  salaries  were  laid  down 
fiiat  secured  for  London  the  best  the  training  colleges  for  teachers  could  furnish, 
and  schemes  of  staffing  and  of  instruction  were  put  on  the  stocks  in  a  way  that 
would  not  have  done  discredit  to  the  most  enlightened  educationalism  of  thirty 
years  later. 

The  i)olicics  of  the  board  have  been  widely  copied  and  it  has  led  in  many  impor- 
tant educational  reforms. 

The  best  tribute  to  its  history  [says  Doctor  Macnamara]  is  the  fact  that,  go 
where  you  will,  up  and  down  the  country  and  out  of  it,  you  will  find  soihe  of  its 
syllabuses  and  regulations  in  force.  Its  Scripture  syllabus  is  particularly 
famous,  being  now  in  actual  oi)eration  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  So, 
too,  with  its  classical — I  use  the  word  ad\'isedly — schemes  of  instruction  in 
physical  training,  in  domestic  economy,  and  so  on.  They  are  the  standard  works 
m  these  subjects  all  the  country  over.  Its  code  and  regulations  for  local  man- 
agers has  long  since  become  the  recognized  official  guide.  Already  quite  a 
number  of  the  new  educational  authorities  under  the  education  act  of  last  year 
have  issued  codes  of  regulations  for  managers  confessedly  based  upon  the  volum- 
inous and  strikingly  able  set  of  resolutions  issued  by  the  London  board.  Every 
year  sees  scores  of  distinguished  visitors  and  deputations  from  the  educational 
worlds  of  the  States,  our  colonies,  and  the  Continent  busy  with  notebook  in  hand 
in  the  board  schools  of  London. 

The  care  of  the  mentally  and  physically  deficient  children;  the  problem  of  how 
to  meet  the  cases  of  those  unhapx)y  little  ones  whom  hard  necessity  drives  to 
school  daily  in  an  ill-fed  condition;  the  administration  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance by-laws,  and  the  development  of  evening  school  work,  these  and  a  hundred 
other  problems  of  first-class  importance  have  been  dealt  with  nowhere  with 
greater  care,  assiduity,  and  success  than  under  the  London  school  board.    The 
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teaching  of  swimming  to  "both  boys  and  girls  has  always  been  a  feature  of  Lon-' 
don  school-board  work,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Londoners  hold  the 
board's  certificate  of  proficiency.  One  little  chap  down  East  Lambeth  way  has 
already  saved  six  lives  as  a  result  of  his  board-school  teaching.  Scripture  teach- 
ing, too,  has  always  reached  a  very  high  standard  under  the  L#ondon  school  board, 
stimulated,  no  doubt,by  the  admirable  *'Peek"  prizes.  Though  the  **  scholar- 
ships'' and  *'  bursaries  "  at  the  board's  disposal  have  not  been  many,  yet  its  sons 
have  found  their  way  to  wranglerships  and  the  university-honors  lists  of  most  of 
the  British  universities.  Many,  too,  have  won  their  way  to  fine  positions  in  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  life.  Indeed ,  the  result  would  astonish  some  good  people 
could  we  but  put  the  letters  **  L.  S.  B."  in  a  directory  after  the  names  of  all  Lon- 
don citizens  who  began  life  in  the  humble  boai*d  school. 

To  facilitate  the  enormous  work  which  devolved  upon  it,  the  London  board 
was  early  organized  in  7  standing  committees  and  26  subconmiittees.  There  were 
formed  also  committees  of  members  for  each  of  the  1 1  electoral  divisions  of  the 
metropolis  who  should  nominate  (1)  the  visitors  (about  324  in  number)  employed 
to  look  after  the  school  attendance  of  the  children  of  their  resi)ective  districts,  and 
(2)  the  local  school  managers,  numbering  about  3,000.  The  appointment  of  such 
managers  was  authorized  by  the  education  law  of  1870,  and  to  them  the  school 
boards  might  delegate  any  of  their  powers  excepting  that  of  raising  money.  The 
appointment  became  necessary  when  private  schools  were  transferred  to  a  school 
board  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  continuity  of  their  supervision.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  law  of  1902  and  the  new  law  for  London  both  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  this  iwlicy. 

The  London  board  has  employed  further  8  inspectors,  11  superintendents,  3 
medical  inspectors,  a  large  clerical  force,  and  a  large  number  of  special  instruct- 
ors and  examiners  in  addition  to  the  regular  teaching  staff.  This  mere  enumera- 
tion of  duties  and  responsible  agents  serves  to  illustrate  the  enormous  work  that 
has  been  added  to  the  heavily  burdened  county  council  by  the  new  law. 

The  latest  official  report  of  the  board  brings  the  history  of  its  operations  to  the 
25th  of  March,  1902.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  respect  to  collecting  the 
statistics  of  the  child  p  >pulation  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  schools,  and  securing 
school  attendance  is  summarized  in  the  following  comparative  table: 

Statistics  of  elementary  schools  of  London, 


«1872. 

«1882. 
078,475 

fm,em 

280.275 
2(5.-],  017 

fcl892. 

61902. 

Number  of  rhildren  Bched tiled 

80,391 
707,342 

43a,:»7 

25(5, 2CC 

887  801 

Accommodation  required   according 
committee's  general  reports 

Accommodation: 

Board -schoola 

Noiiboard  schools 

to   the 

statistical 

4:>4.7S3 

28,227 
240, 7l»5 

787,(578 

5<»,325 
218  376 

. 

Total 

Average  nnml>or  on  roll: 

Boar<1  8rho<il» 

277,9;^ 

211,421 
"^,927 

19.421 
105, 4H? 

184, »« 

06.8 
V8. 2 

76.7 

64:j,«>2 

2%.  83:5 
22:{,2»7 

510,  la) 

238. 2(r> 
174,72!J 

412,928 
79.5 

69«,6a3 

405,066 
21H.248 

(rr8,  :)(>a 

302,585 

Ifi5,t60 

78:3,701 
546,370 

NoulxJHrtl  Bchoi>l8  .                    -   -- 

215,359 

Total 

Average  attendance : 

I^iard  Hcliools 

Nonboard  schools 

761,729 

462.840 
175,330 

Total 

627,635 

77.9 
77.3 

638,170 

iveruge 

uujuImt  on 

Percentage  of  average  attendaueo  on  b 
the  roll: 
Hoard  schoola 

84.7 

Nonboard  twhools                        .                  .-.-.__ 

81  4 

Total 

77.7 

83.  T 

a  Estimates  made  in  March. 


*» Estimates  made  in  December. 
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The  board  had  under  its  charge  in  1901-2  501  ordinarj'  schools,  comprising  444 
dejpartments  for  boys,  440  for  girLs,  83  mixed  dejmrtments,  and  483  departments 
for  infants  (i.  e.,  children  under  7  years  of  age).  The  number  of  special  schools, 
or  centers,  as  they  are  termed,  is  given  in  a  table  below. 

With  respect  to  the  enrollment  (i.  e.,  546,370)  and  average  attendance  (462,840) 
in  the  ordinary  board  schools  the  school-management  committee  report  that  the 
increase  in  both  particulars  for  the  year  1903  was  greater  than  in  any  year  for  the 
last  seven  years.  The  increase  in  average  attendance  is  said  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
the  efforts  of  the  t3acher8.  The  increase  in  enrollment  is  attributed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  by-laws,  which  raised  the  liigher  limit  of  age  for  compulsory 
attendance  to  14  years,  abolished  half-time  attendance,  and  raised  the  maximum 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  to  20s.  Under  the  law  no  children  under  14  years 
of  age  can  claim  exemption  from  school  attendance  unless  they  pass  examination 
in  standard  VII.  The  effect  of  these  new  requirements  has  been  to  prolong  school 
life,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  nimiber  of  children  between  8 
and  14  years  of  age  scheduled  in  the  metropolitan  county  has  diminished,  there 
has  been  a  marked  and  disproiwrtionate  increase  in  the  number  between  13  and 
14  enrolled  in  schooL 

It  might  have  been  expected  [says  the  committee]  that  the  numbers  in  stand- 
ards from  V  upward  would  have  been  equalized  in  approximately  the  same  degree 
as  the  numbers  of  the  ages  from  10  upward.  Such,  however,  does  not  appear 
from  the  classification  of  the  pupils.  The  age  percentages  now  as  compared  with 
those  of  1892  are  as  follows: 


Year. 


10 and       Hand   |    12 and   |    13 and   lUvears 
under  11.  under  12., under  13.  under  14.  and  over. 

-I 1 • ' 


1892. 
19Ue. 


11.2 
10.3 


10.5 


9.1 
9.8 


8.5 
9.0 


0.8 
1.3 


whereas  the  standards  (grades)  percentages  now  as  compared  with  those  of  1893 
are: 


Year. 


1892. 
1902. 


Stand- 
ard IV. 


15.3 
15.2 


Stand-      Stand- 
ard  V.     ard  VI. 


11.1  I 

12.G  I 


6.5 

8.0 


Stand- 
ard VII. 


2.3 

4.8 


Stand- 
ard vm. 


0.6 
1.2 


Six  children  out  of  every  seven  who  are  in  school  at  10  years  of  age  stay  on  until 
14.  But  one-sixth  of  those  who  reach  standard  IV  do  not  reach  standard  V,  one- 
third  of  those  who  reach  standard  V  do  not  reach  standard  VI,  and  nearly  one-half 
of  those  who  reach  standard  VI  do  not  reach  standard  VII. 

.  With  respect  to  teachers  the  school-management  committee  rpi>ort  as  follows, 
the  bracketed  figures  being  for  the  previous  year: 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  ordinary  schools  and  of  the  higher  grade  and  higher 
elementary  schools  consisted  on  the  25 th  of  March  of  11,235  [10,823]  members. 
Of  this  numl^er,  484  [405]  were  head  masters,  942  [917J  head  mistresses,  3,122  [3.007] 
assistant  masters,  including  1:^0  [97]  '*  supply"  and  23  [20]  unattached  teachers; 
6,228  [5,992]  assistant  mistresses,  including  424  [304]  '*  supply"  and  138  [110] 
unattached  teachers;  459  [442]  ex-pupil  teachers,  2,282  [2,272]  pupil  teachers  and 
probationers.  The  iiicrease  in  the  permanent  staff  was  44  head  teachers,  351  assist- 
ant teachers  (men  and  women),  including  unattat^hed  and  "  supply  "  teachers.  17 
ex-pupil  teachers,  and  10  pupil  teachers  and  probationers.  Of  the  adult  staff — 
i.  e. ,  all  not  pupil  teachers,  including  unattached  and  ''supply  '  teachers — 82.2  i)er 
cent  were  trained. 

In  1892  the  ratio  of  head  teachers  to  assistants,  (including  half  the  "  supplies  ") 
and  ex-pupil  teachers  was  1  to  5.2.  It  is  now  1  to  6.7.  This  relative  decline  in 
the  number  of  heads  or  principals  is  largely  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  size  of 
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the  classes,  which  in  1892  was  50  children  in  average  attendance  for  each  adnlt 
teacher,**  whereas  in  March  last  it  was  42.3. 

The  nnmber  of  children  to  each  adult  teacher  ( including  half  the  *  *  supplies  " )  in 
the  senior  departments  in  1892  was  48.2,  and  it  is  now  40.8,  and  in  infant  schools 
in  1892  it  was  53.7  and  at  present  45.4.  The  average  number  of  children  to  each 
teacher  is  further  lessened  by  the  periodical  absence  of  children  at  various 
centers — e.  g.,  manual  training,  cookery,  laundry,  housewifery,  art,  etc. 

There  has  l>een  a  slight  increase  in  the  ratio  of  women  teachers  to  men  teachers. 
In  1892  it  was  1.9 : 1;  now  it  is  2  : 1. 

The  average  rates  of  salaries  at  Latly  Day,  1892,  1901,  and  1902  were: 

Yo^r  Head  mas-   Head  ml»-   Assb^tant  I  Aasiataiit 

tern.  trt*8set*.       masters,    mistreeses 


'       £    ».   (I.        £    H.   d.        £    n.   d.\        £    f.  d. 
1H<?J 2^.'.  11    5  ;    »B    7    2       l:«    6    0  97  11    1 

wn : an  H  i     21015  3'   i*  i4  «'    log  10  0 

19(12 2»2    :    0       20B  11    0       138  12    1         102  10   0 

These  figures  do  not  include  supply  teachers  and  unattached  teachers,  but  they 
do  include  several  cases  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  ** commuted''  salaries — i.  e., 
sularies  based  on  the  scale  that  was  in  operation  down  to  1883  plus  a  portion  of 
the  Government  grant.  The  new  scale,  which  was  adopted  by  the  board  in  March, 
1899,  provides  for  a  higher  maximum  salary  for  assistant  teachers,  and  the  average 
salaries  i)aid  under  tliat  scale  may  be  expected  to  rise  for  some  years  at  a  slow  and 
decreasing  rate. 

SUBJECTS   OF   INSTRl^OTION. 

The  extension  of  the  school  programme  beyond  the  three  R's  is  shown  by  the 
followihg  citations  from  the  official  report: 

7.  Specific  subjects. — The  board  no  longer  receive  the  pret*iso  information  with 
regard  to  the  noncompulsory  subjects  taken  in  their  schools  which  used  to  be 
provided  by  the  old  returns  of  **  class  *'  and  '*  specific  "  grants.  The  old  class  sub- 
jects— viz,  English,  geography,  elementary  science,  history,  and  needlework — are 
now  compulsory  in  all  schools,  although  tne  time  given  and  the  standard  aimed 
at  in  various  subjects  may  differ  greatly  in  individual  schools.  The  old  *  *  specific ' ' 
subjects  are  still  optional,  and  the  board,  when  the  '*  specific  "  subjects  jn*ant  was 
abolished  (February,  1901),  required  all  schools  to  send  in  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  a  return  of  the  **  specific  "  subjtnts  taken.  The  return  for  1902  reveals  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  numl)er  of  scholars  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  school 
year  in  ejvch  case  were  under  instruction  in  special  subjt^cts  as  compared  with  the 
**  passes  or  presentations,"  on  which  grant  was  allowed  in  the  year  1898,  the  last 
year  in  which  the  old  system  of  examination  for  specifics  was  in  full  operation, 
had  increased  from  5:},701  to  100,382.  This  increase,  says  the  report,  has  taken 
place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  instruction  represented  by  the  12,000  odd  pre- 
sentations in  domestic  economy  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  ordinary 
school  time-table,  the  subjects  being  now  dealt  with  in  the  domestic-subjects  cen- 
ters. The  increase  varies  in  the  tlifferent  subjects,  the  largest  being  in  French, 
from  4,888  to  42,529,  while  the  other  subjects  in  which  considerable  increases 
have  taken  place  are  algebra,  from  9.963  to  2t).4:}H;  science  (including  physics, 
chemistry,  etc.),  from  3.582  to  23.935;  animal  physiology,  from  5.050  to  12,253; 
botany,  from  1,422  to  8.710;  mechanics,  from  12,()52  to  i0,()94;  shorthand,  from 
1,910  to  5.811;  hygiene,  from  220  to  3.090. 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  block  grant 
system  the  special  or  specific  subjects  could  bf»  taken  only  by  standard  V  and 
upward,  whereas  under  the  new  conditions  si)ecial  subjects  maybe  and  often  are 
taken  much  lower  down  in  the  school. 

During  the  intermediate  i)eri(Kl  between  18<)8  and  1902  a  grant  was  paid  for 
**  specific"  subjects  on  the  number  of  units  of  completed  twenty-four  hours  of 
instruction.  Complete  returns  on  this  basis  were  given  for  two  years,  1899- 
1900  and  1000-1901,  the  year  1899  being  the  transition  year.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare these  years  either  with  1898  or  1902,  but  they  seem  to  show,  e.  g.,  that  the 


a  If  pupil  teachers  wero  included  the  average  would  be  leas. 
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rapid  increase  in  French  began  in  1900,  and  the  increase  in  that  snbject  between 
1901  and  1903  was  mnch  the  greatest  of  all. 

II,  Manual  training  and  domestic  economy. — There  were  180  [173]  mannal 
training  centers,  4  [4]  being  metal- work  centers,  grant  being  allowed  upon  39,608 
[36,772]  scholars;  186  [185]  cookery  centers,  at  which  25,759  [33.883]  girls  finished 
a  course  for  the  cookery  grant;  132  [127]  laundry  centers,  at  which  17,578  [16,599] 
girls  finished  a  course  for  the  laundry  grant,  and  23  [20 J  housewifery  centers,  at 
which  10,788  girls  commenced  a  course  of  instruction  m  the  year  ended  March, 
1902. 

The  extension  of  manual  training,  cookery,  and  laundry  since  1893  shows,  by 
the  following  statistics,  the  number  of  boys  receiving  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing in  1893  was  4,340,  and  in  1902,  53,664.  Girls  instructed  in  1893,  in  cookery, 
81,199;  in  laundry,  3,939;  and  in  1902,  in  cookery,  25,759;  in  laundry,  17,578. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cookery  centers  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  school  ordinary  accommoda- 
tion. The  syllabus  of  instruction  in  domestic  subjects  adopted  by  the  board  con- 
templates an  equal  amount  of  time  being  given  to  the  subjects  of  cookery  and 
laundry  work.  As  the  accommodation  for  instruction  in  laundry  work  is  not 
equal  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  provided  for  instruction  in  cookery,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  further,  though  not  large,  increase  in  the  number  of  laundry  centers 
may  be  expected. 

Housewifery  is  a  comparatively  new  subject,  and  the  policy  of  the  board  with 
regard  to  an  increase  of  accommodation  has  not  yet  been  declared. 

///.  Science  and  art, — The  period  covered  by  the  present  report — March,  1901, 
to  March,  1902 — includes  a  few  months  in  1901  during  which  instruction  in  science 
and  art,  under  the  regulations  of  the  South  Kensington  branch  of  the  board  of 
education,  was  continued  in  some  of  our  day  schools.  The  number  of  attendances 
earning  rank  in  various  subjects  was  237,312  [315,5101] .  The  number  of  individual 
students  presented  in  the  science  section  was  507  [1,077],  and  in  the  art  section 
446  [1,326].  This  was  the  winding-up  year,  and  the  figures,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
very  much  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

IV.  Scripture. — The  annual  examination  in  Scripture  for  the  prizes  given  by  Mr. 
Francis  Peek  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  was  held  in  June,  1901.  Six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-eight  scholars  and  564  pupil-teachers  sat  at  this  exam- 
ination, the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  previous  year  being  6,055  scholars  and 
2,636  pupil' teachers.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  2,957  scholars  and  to  301  pupil- 
teachers. 

V.  Swimming. — Instruction  in  swimming  is  also  provided  by  the  board  in  baths 
belonging  to  the  local  authorities  and  in  two  cases  in  baths  belonging  to  the  board. 
The  board  have  hitherto  appointed  only  one  teacher  of  swimming.  During  the 
year  44.354  scholars  received  instruction  and  14,330  learned  to  swim. 

VL  Special  teachers. — The  board  further  employ  special  tea(!her8  for  certain  sub- 
jects in  the  school  time-tables.  When  this  instruction  requires  but  little  appara- 
tus, the  teachers  are  usually  peripatetic,  going  from  one  school  to  another.  When 
the  subject  requires  such  fixed  apparatus,  the  special  teachers  are  usually  attached 
to  centers  attended  by  children  from  several  schools.  The  peripatetic  teachers  are 
employed  for  French  (28  [20  in  1901]  teachers) ,  German  (1  [11  teacher),  drawing 
(81  [69]  teachers,  including  some  who  teach  in  art  rooms  used  as  centers  for  sev- 
eral schools),  and  science.  The  peripatetic  teachers  have  rapidly  increased  since 
1892,  when  there  were  7  such  teachers  for  science,  and  the  teachers  of  domestic 
subjects  have  increased  from  131  to  345  in  the  same  period.  This  last  does  not 
include  the  special  teachers  who  are  solely  attached  to  one  ^hool — those,  for  exam- 
ple, in  charge  of  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and  others  in  higher  elementary 
and  higher  grade  schools.  In  some  cases  the  schools  are  organized  so  that  the 
ordinary  staff  divide  up  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  between  them,  each 
subject  being  assigned  as  far  as  possible  to  the  teacher  most  qualified  to  deal 
with  it. 

VII.  Displays  and  exhibitions. — For  the  encouragement  of  physical  education 
and  music  displays  are  periodically  held.  The  display  of  1901  was  a  display  of 
drill  and  physical  exercises. 

The  central  exhibition  of  the  year  under  consideration  was  the  twenty-fifth 
exhibition  of  the  kind.  In  addition  to  this  exhibition,  there  have  been  held,  at  the 
request  of  the  divisional  members,  local  exhibitions  in  the  tower  hamlets  and  in 
Southwark,  at  which  the  work  of  the  board's  schools  in  the  locality  has  been 
exhibited.  A  separate  exhibition  was  also'  held  of  scientific  apparatus  made  by 
the  teachers  and  scholars. 

VIIL  Local  history  lectures.— Lectures  on  local  history  are  given  in  the  town 
halls  on  the  history  and  the  traditions  of  the  borough.     During  the  last  winter 
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16.067  scholars  from  693  senior  dexiartments  of  board  schools  attended  these  lec- 
tures and  5.285  from  478  senior  departments  of  nonboard  schools,  a  total  of  21,323. 

IX,  History  circles. — As  a  further  means  of  encouraging  a  systematic  teaching 
of  history  and  j^eography,  an  experiment  has  been  tried  of  grouping  schools  in  the 
Hackney  division  to  form  history  and  geography  circles. 

X,  Special  apparattis. — Certain  subjects  of  instruction  require  special  appara- 
tus, which  is  provided  by  the  board,  and  special  stimulus  is  given  from  time  to 
time  by  the  provision  of  a  new  tyx)e  of  apparatus — e.  g. ,  for  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy. The  board  have  this  year  provided  the  schools  with  a  special  physical 
globe  and  an  improved  atlas.  During  the  year  5  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories have  been  fitted  up.  With  the  view  of  enabling  children  to  perform  sim- 
ple experiments  in  schools  where  science  is  taken,  but  which  have  no  science 
rooms,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  providing  science  table  tops  formed  by  rest- 
ing a  table  top  on  two  desks,  provision  being  made  for  securely  fixing  it.  Twenty- 
eight  table  tops  have  been  supplied  to  10  departments.  Sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  elapsed  to  report  definitely  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

XI,  Pianos. — For  the  purpose  of  physical  exercises  pianos  have  been  supplied  to 
800  departments  down  to  March  last.  Under  a  resolution  of  the  board  the  other 
departments  are  being  supplied  with  instruments  at  the  rate  of  100* a  year. 

XII,  Botany  scheme. — The  teaching  of  botany,  both  as  a  systematic  study  in 
the  upper  standards  and  as  *'  object  lessons"  in  the  lower  standards,  is  encour- 
aged oy  a  scheme  by  which  schools  are  supplied  with  flowers,  leaves,  seeds,  etc., 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  skilled  gardener.  The  board  are  under  obligation 
to  the  office  of  works  for  cordial  cooperation  in  granting  facilities  for  procuring 
the  necessary  specimens.  The  materials  so  provided  are  also  useful  in  drawing 
and  other  forms  of  art  work. 

Higher  grade  schools. — In  March,  1902,  the  board  had  seven  higher  elementary 
schools  maintaining  a  predominantly  scientific  curriculum  and  37  higher  grade 
schools  in  which  special  attention  was  given  to  advance  studies.  These  schools 
are  included  in  the  statistics  already  given.  The  board  maintained  also  twelve 
centers  for  training  pupil  teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,010  students. 

CERTIFICATES,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  PRIZES. 
I.— MERIT  AND  HONOR  CERTIFICATES. 

The  board  attempt  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  scholars  by  a  system  of  m^rit 
or  honor  certificates. 

The  merit  certificate  examination  is  oi)en  to  all  scholars  who  have  worked  in  a 
class  not  lower  than  Standard  VII,  and  is,  except  in  special  cases,  restricted  to 
children  of  13  yeai*8  of  age  and  upward.  The  honor  certificate  is  awarded  to 
scholars  who  have  obtained  either  the  merit  certificate  at  least  one  year  before  or 
who  have  completed  a  two  years'  course  higher  than  Standard  VII,  and  who  pass 
such  other  examinations  as  may  bo  from  time  to  time  approved  bjr  the  board. 

The  number  of  scholars  who  took  the  merit  certificate  examination  was  2,192 
fl  ,599] .  Of  these,  721  [666]  obtained  certificates,  as  compared  with  1 ,471  [933]  who 
failed.    The  honor  certificate  was  awarded  to  123  [138]. 

It  is  noticeable  that  these  numbers  represent  as  yet  a  very  smaU  proportion  of 
the  children  eligible  each  year  to  attain  certificates. 

II.  —SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Various  scholarships,  open  to  pupils  in  the  London  public  elementary  scnools, 
are  awarded  on  the  result  of  an  annual  examination  by  the  board.  At  Lady  Day 
there  were  76  [58]  scholarships  available  for  award  on  the  next  board  examina- 
tion. A  number  of  the  children  from  the  board's  schools  sit  for  the  jimior  and 
intermediate  scholarships  awarded  by  the  London  county  council.  During  the 
year  they  gained  577  [573]  junior  scholarships  and  45  [10]  intermediate  scholar- 
ships. 

Finances. — The  London  board  schools  are  all  free,  and  s(;hoollxx>k8,  apparatus, 
and  stationery  are  supplied  to  pupils  free  of  cost. 

The  income  of  the  school  board  is  derived  primarily  from  the  Gk)vemment 
grants,  together  with  receipts  from  a  few  minor  sources  (including  until  1891 
school  fees),  and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  the  precept  or  school-board  rate  (that 
is,  property  tax  claimed  by  the  board). 
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Expenditures. — The  ever-growing  expenditure  of  the  board  has  excited  mnch 
adverse  criticism,  but  appears  to  have  been  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  constant 
increase  in  its  operations.  The  total  current  expenditure  in  1870  was  £,01,469  (a 
little  more  than  $1,000,000);  of  this  amount  £40,000  ($200,000)  were  derived  from 
the  local  tax.  In  1880  the  total  expenditure  had  reached  £1,271,608  ($6,358,040), 
of  which  £551,247  ($2,756,235)  were  derived  from  local  taxes;  in  1890  the  totul 
was  £3,000,824  ($10,004,120),  of  wliich  £1,158,554  ($5,792,770)  were  derived  from 
local  taxes.  For  the  year  ending  March  25,  1902,  the  total  expenditure  reached 
the  sum  of  £3,250,486  ($16,252,430),  derived  as  follows:  From  Government  grant, 
£7^78,000  ($3,890,000);  from  miscellaneous  sources,  £36,060  ($180,300);  from  the 
local  tax,  £3,436,426  ($12,182,130).  The  total  expenditure  for  the  last  year  was 
equivalent  to  £1  12b.  8d.  ($23.16)  per  capita  of  average  attendance,  and  the  rate  of 
tax  levied  on  assessed  valuation  was  14.66d.  to  the  pound. 

The  itemized  expenditures  were  as  follows: 


Head. 


Approxi- 
mate actual 
expenditure 

of  19Ct2-3. 


1.  Salaries  of  teachers 

2.  Instruction  of  pupil  teachers 

3.  Books,  apparatus,  and  stationery 

4.  Special  suoj ects  of  instruction 

5.  Inspection,  instructors,  and  miscellaneous 

6.  Repairs  to  buildines  and  furniture 

7.  School  keepers  ana  cleaning 

8.  Fuel,  light,  and  water 

9.  Rates,  rents,  etc 

10.  Deaf ,  blind,  and  defective 

11.  Evening  continuation  8t;h<x)l8 

12.  Buildings  not  charged  to  loan 

18.  School  attendance 

14.  Industrial  schools 

15.  Office  expenses 

16.  Repayment  of  and  interest  on  loans 

17.  Legal  expenses 

18.  Saperannnation 

19.  London  government  act,  18U9,  Hornsey 

Total 


♦,'1,535,042 

2<i,  KIO 

05,«64 

84,664 

52,207 

121, «« 

GO,  1.52 

55,174 

159, 797 

47,«39 

114,274 

5;j,867 

58,006 

&5,119 

51,216 

654,561 

2,  .355 

488 

2,215 


Estimated 

expenditure 

of  \mVA. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


I 


•:-  m 
■1'.  m 

■00 
:!>  .100 

71/100 
ilOO 
'00 

too 

'.m 

1)00 
,i00 

'00 

jOO 

oo 

00 


I' 


3,250,486  3,387,800 


+  £38,058 
-h       l,H8l 
5,336 
6.736 
6,493 
6,068 
1,848 
826 
1,2113 
12,561 
5,726 
11,133 
2,474 
2,(i8l 
4,884 
81,439 
165 
517 
2,215 


187,314 


In  addition  to  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  the 
board  has  borrowed  £13,548,756  ($67,743,780)  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  the 
purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Of  this  amount  £3,117,888 
($15,589,940)  have  been  repaid.  Against  this  indebtedness  the  people  have  above 
500  valuable  sites  and  buildings.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  interest  on  loans 
figures  in  the  foregoing  tiible  showing  itemized  exi)enditure8. 

The  provision  and  maintenance  of  day  schools  by  no  means  exhausts  the  respc^n- 
sibility  committed  to  the  London  school  board.  Auxiliary  to  this  charge,  but 
in8ex)arable  from  it,  is  a  vast  amount  of  extra  work — educational  or  sociolog- 
ical— which  has  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  able  minds  that  have  devoted  their  ener- 
gies to  the  service  of  the  board.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  extra  work  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  folloAving  particulars  respecting  two  lines  of  effort  in  which 
the  example  of  London  has  been  particularly  stimulating  to  other  cities. 

Evening  schorrfs. — Almost  immediately  after  its  election  the  first  London  school 
board  entered  upon  the  work  of  establishing  evening  schools,  but  after  a  series  of 
unsatisfactory  efforts  in  this  respect  the  work  was  abandoned.  In  1882  the  effort 
was  revived  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  the  number  of  schools  and  the  attendance 
upon  them  rapidly  multiplied.  The  decision  of  the  courts  in  1901  i^rohibiting  the 
board  from  appljnng  local  taxes  to  the  maintenance  of  classes  in  science  and  arts 
and  to  the  instruction  of  persons  above  15  years  of  age  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
evening  classes,  which  would  have  been  closed  at  once  but  for  an  order  of  the 
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edacation  department  providing  for  their  temporary  continuance.  The  following 
statistics  and  statements  from  the  latest  official  report  on  the  subject  show  the 
growth  and  character  of  this  important  branch  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
board. 

Statistics  of  evening  scJtoolSy  i<V.vJ*-tVJ  to  1901-2, 


SesHion. 

Number 
of 

schools. 

Number 
of  pnpils 
admitted 
through- 
out sesmon 

Average 
number 
on  the 
rolls  (win- 
tor  terms). 

Average 
number 

present  at 
all  (win- 

■ter  terms). 

1882-83 

83 
74 
84 
114 
128 
128 
135 
150 
232 
239 
242 
266 
271 
271 
276 
280 
321 
388 
395 
398 

9,064 

6,563 

9,346 

13,968 

16,050 

16,:«0 

15,732 

18,268 

81,015 

84,562 

34,797 

40,858 

48,512 

60,218 

52,804 

67,586 

109,121 

125,640 

146,971 

133,191 

2,602 

2,394 

4,642 

7,292 

8,695 

9,077 

8,645 

10,454 

17,037 

18,180 

18,334 

20,125 

23,920 

25,093 

27,832 

80,730 

56,412 

65,080 

78,668 

73,796 

18s:^-.s4 

1HH4-85  

1SK3  86 

lHm;-87 

1887  KH : 

1H8^  8i) 

1889-90 

1M90-91  

1801  92 

1892^93 

1893  94 

i4,"«i3 

17  444 

1894  16       

1895-96 

19,633 
21, 3M 

189iJ-97 

1897  98 

24,860 
42,100 
47  965 

1K98  99 

189i>-1900 

190f)-1901 

58^682 
56  238 

1901-2 

lA'ngth  of  session. — The  session  which  extended  from  the  23d  of  September,  1901, 
to  the  26th  of  July,  1902,  was  divided  into  the  following  i)eriods  or  terms: 

Winter  period:  First  term  of  session — September  23,  1901,  to  December  21,  1901; 
thirteen  weeks.  Second  term  of  session — January  6,  1902,  to  March  27,  1902; 
twelve  weeks. 

Spring  period:  Third  term  of  session — April  7, 1902,  to  May  17,  1902;  six  weeks. 

Summer  period:  Fourth  term  of  session— May  20,  1902,  to  July  26,  1902;  ten 
weeks. 

The  number  of  schools  in  1901-2,  counting  each  department  as  a  school,  was 
398,  but  the  actual  number  of  separate  schools  was  386.  There  were  11  separate 
schools  for  senior  students  only  and  12  separate  departments  for  senior  students 
only;  1  separate  school  for  junior  students  only  and  12  separate  departments  for 
junior  students  only,  and  the  following  32  schools  were  of  a  special  character,  viz: 

(«)  Fourteen  schools  for  special  instruction  in  commercial  subjects,  with  a 
total  enrollment  for  the  year  of  9,830. 

{h)  Three  schools  for  special  instruction  in  commercial  and  science  and  art 
subjects,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,355. 

(c)  Six  schools  for  special  instruction  in  science  and  art  subjects,  with  an 
enrollment  of  5,315. 

{d)  Nine  schools  for  the  deaf,  with  an  enrollment  of  403. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  session  are  classified  as  follows: 

Ordinary  schools,  100,302;  schools  and  departments  for  senior  students,  10,430; 
schools  and  departments  for  jimior  students,  2,556;  commercial  schools,  9.830; 
commercial  and  science  and  art  schools,  4,355;  science  and  art  schools,  5.315; 
schools  for  the  deaf,  403.  Total,  133,191  (37,624  male*  pnpils.  30,630  female  pupils, 
and  64,928  pupils  attending  mixed  schools).  Of  this  number,  32,859  were  over  21 
years  of  age  (as  against  34,487  in  the  preceding  se^-^sion).  1.151  under  14  (as  against 
7,454  in  the  preceding  session),  and  41,516  under  10  (as  against  54.990  in  the  pre- 
ceding session) .  The  whole  number,  compared  with  that  for  the  preceding  session, 
shows  a  decrease  of  13,780. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  was  due  to  ( 1 )  the  uncertainty  that 
prevailed  as  to  whether  the  schools  would  be  continued  after  the  decision       the 
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case  of  Rex  v.  Cockerton;  (2)  disparaging  statements — the  accuracy  of  which  was 
disputed  by  the  board — made  in  Parliament  by  the  vice-president  of  the  committee 
of  council  on  education  concerning  the  work  done  in  the  evening  schools,  and  (3) 
a  new  regulation  of  the  board  of  education  (South  Kensington)  discontinuing  the 
recognition  of  the  attendance  of  day  school  scholars  in  evening  schools. 

The  following  table  brings  the  attendance  for  1901-2  into  comparison  with  that 
for  the  preceding  year  and  that  for  the  winter  period  in  comparison  with  that  for 
the  spring  and  summer  sessions: 


Term. 


Winter  . 


Increase  . . 
Decreafeo  . 


Session. 


1901-2 
1900-1901 


Average 

number 

on  the 

rolls. 


73,796 

78,658 


Average 

number 

present 

at  all. 


55,238 

58,682 


Percent- 
age of  av- 
erage num- 
ber pres- 
ent at  all, 
on  the  av- 
erage num- 
ber on  the 
rolls. 


74.9 
74.6 


Spring 1901-2 

1900-1901 

Increase ' 

Summer 


4,862  I        3,444  | 


51,987  I 
51,191  I 


87,627 


J     1901-2 
;  1900-1901 


796  I 

^2<C927"r 
18,459 


13, 90:^  I 
12,7:^5 


Increase . . 
Decrease  . 


2,468  I        1,168 


I 


.3 


73.5 
73.6 


66.4 
69 


2.6 


The  programme  of  studies  for  the  evening  schools,  including  both  ordinary  and 
special  schools,  comprised  68  subj  ects.     An  analysis  of  the  detailed  reports  shows — 

that  the  subjects  or  group  of  subjects  in  which  the  largest  number  of  fourteen  or 
more  hours'  instruction  was  received  were:  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  composi- 
tion, algebra,  and  recitation,  19,665;  shorthand,  14,610;  physical  exercises  (swim- 
ming and  life-saving  gymnastics,  drill,  etc.),  11,985;  needlework  (including  dress- 
making and  millinery),  9,956;  book-keeping,  7,780,  and  vocal  music,  5,696. 

The  following  comments  bythe  committee  on  certain  of  these  subjects  afford  an 
interesting  view  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  work: 

Dramatic  literature. — This  subject  was,  as  in  the  past  three  sessions,  taught  in 
some  schools,  but  can  not  l>e  classified  in  the  table  under  any  specific  head,  as  it 
was  taken  under  various  titles.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  offered  a  prize 
to  the  best  class.  Pupils  from  13  schools  competed  for  the  prize  at  the  oflBces  of 
the  board  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  March,  1902.  Mr.  Ben  Greet  acted  as  judge. 
Act  IV,  scene  3  (as  far  as  the  words  "  Come,  your  hand;  and.  Daughter,  yours  ") , 
of  A  Winter's  Tale,  was  taken.  The  class  from  Fossdeno  Road,  Charlton  (Green- 
wich) ,  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best;  but  as  the  class  had  obtained  the  prize  in  the 
two  previous  years,  a  further  prize  was  given  to  the  next  best  school— St.  George's 
Row,  Westminster.  The  board  on  the  8th  of  May,  1902,  agreed  to  thank  Mr.  Ben 
Greet  for  his  services. 

English  literature. — Special  lecturers  continued  to  give  oral  descriptions  of  the 
works  of  the  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  other  prose  writers,  with  a  view  to 
creating  and  fostering  an  appreciation  of  standard  literature.  The  lectures  were 
given  in  connection  with  58  schools,  and  the  number  of  students  who  received 
fourteen  or  more  hours'  instruction  was  888.  The  subject  of  literature  was  also 
taken  by  ordinary  teachers  in  38  schools,  where  444  pujals  received  fourteen  or 
more  hours'  instruction. 

First  aid  and  home  nurfting. — The  number  of  schools  where  first  aid  was  taught 
increased  from  196  to  203,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  received  fourteen  or  more 
hours'  instruction  during  the  session  was  2,914,  as  compared  with  8,342  who 
received  twelve  or  more  hours'  instruction  during  the  preceding  session  (1900- 
1901 ) .  The  number  of  schools  in  which  home  nursing  was  taught  increased  from 
127  to  134,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  received  fourteen  or  more  hours'  instruc- 
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tion  was  1,803,  as  compared  with>2,135  who  received  twelve  or  more  hours'  iustmc- 
tion  in  the  preceding  session.  Included  in  these  numbers  are  a  few  classes  that 
were  specially  opened  to  prepare  teachers  to  assist  the  doctors  in  the  instruction 
of  the  classes.  In  almost  all  cases  first  aid  was  taught  by  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners,  assisted  by  members  of  the  ordinary  staflf,  while  home  nursing  was 
taught  either  by  medical  practitioners,  assisted  by  members  of  the  staff,  or  by 
trained  nurses. 

HiMory  of  I^iidon. — In  some  of  the  schools  the  students  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  city  in  which  they  live.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Jephson,  M.  A. , 
offered  to  give  copies  of  The  Queen's  London  to  the  writers  of  the  best  essays 
on  the  subject.  The  examination  for  the  lM)oks  took  place  at  the  Hugh  Myddelton 
and  Childeric  Road  board  schools  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  1903.  The  questions 
were  set  and  papers  marked  by  the  evening  continuation  schools  insi)ectors,  and 
it  was  decided  to  award  one  book  to  a  pupil  of  the  Boughley  Road  (Marylebone) 
School  and  three  books  to  pupils  of  the  Lyndhurst  Grove  (Lambeth,  east)  School. 

Physical  exi^reises, — Unaer  this  head  particulars  of  the  drill,  gymnastic,  and 
swimming  and  life-saving  classes  are  given. 

In  regard  to  swimming  and  life-saving  no  students  were  permitted  to  attend  the 
baths  unless  they  had  made  at  least  twelve  hours'  attendances  in  each  of  two  sub- 
jects, or  at  least  twent>'-four  hours  in  one  subject  during  the  period  from  Sep- 
tem]>er,  1901 ,  to  May  1 , 1 903.  Students  who  were  proficient  in  swimming  and  life- 
saving  were  also  refused  admission  to  the  baths  unless  they  assisted  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  nonswimmers.  The  number  of  students  who  received  instruction 
decreased  from  13,555  in  the  previous  session  (1900-1901)  to  9,830  in  the  session 
now  under  review  (1901-3).  In  regard  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  (945)  who  received  fourteen  or  more  hours'  instruction,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  registered  time  for  a  lesson  in  swimming  is  thirty  minutes,  that 
the  classes  were  held  mainly  in  the  summer,  covering  a  period  of  about  thirteen 
weeks  only;  that  the  lessons  were  of  necessity  somewhat  few  in  number,  and  that 
therefore  the  number  of  scholars  who  attended  for  fourteen  hours  or  more  could 
not  be  large.  The  committee  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  board  is 
indebted  to  the  life-saving  society  for  oi>ening  classes  to  train  teachers  and  for 
other  assistance  in  promoting  the  success  of  this  useful  subject. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  problems  with  which  the  board  has  had  to  deal  is  that 
of  compulsory  school  attendance.  Public  sentiment  in  England  has  been  particu- 
larly unfavorable  to  this  policy.  Even  that  earnest  advocate  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Lord  Brougham,  declared  *'  there  ought  to  l)e  in  no  time  and  in  no  country, 
whatever  might  be  the  constitution  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  society,  any 
I)ositive  and  direct  compulsion  as  to  the  education  of  the  i>eople."  Those  who 
advocated  such  a  course,  he  said,  *' forgot  that  there  was  a  line  over  which  the 
lawgiver  ought  not  to  pass,  and  beyond  which  he  forfeited  all  claim  to  support, 
by  the  violation  of  some  of  the  most  sacred  principles — a  violation  of  individual 
liberty — a  system  intolerable  for  the  citizens  of  a  free  state;  *  ♦  *  only  fit  for 
a  country  where,  liberty  being  little  known,  slavery  was  tho  more  bearable." 

It  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  urgent  and  reiterated  utterances  of  Matthew 
Arnold  that  a  compulsory  clause  was  included  in  the  education  act  of  1870.  The 
clause  siini)ly  antliorized  the  local  school  board  to  frame  compulsory  by-laws. 
The  education  law  of  1870  went  further  and  made  the  duty  mandatory.  This  law 
fui-tber  forbade  the  full-time  employment  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  10  years, 
or  who,  being  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  upward,  **  had  not  obtained  a  certificate 
of  proficit^ncy  in  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic  in  any  standard  not 
lower  than  the  fourth,  or,  in  the  alternative,  had  made  not  less  than  350  school 
attentlances  after  five  years,  whether  consecutive  or  not."  The  law  of  1876  also 
forbade  the  half-time  employment  of  any  child  who,  being  upward  of  10  years  of 
age,  had  not  passed  the  half-time  standard  or  was  not  attending  school  half  time 
in  accordance  with  the  educational  clauses  of  the  factory  acts.«  These  provisions 
were  made  applicable  to  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.     The  age  for  total 


o  For  provisions  of  the  factory  acts,  st^o  pp.  267-271. 
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and  partial  exemi)tion  was  raised  to  1 1  years  by  the  elementary  education  act  of 
1899.  By  the  last  measure  it  was  pro^aded  that  a  child  might  obtain  a  partial 
exemption  on  attaining  the  age  of  12  years  if  he  had  matle  300  attendances  in  not 
more  than  two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  years,  whether  consecutive  or 
not.  The  law  fixes  the  maximum  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  parents  or  guard- 
ians convicted  for  violations  of  its  provisions,  leaving  to  the  local  boards  the  right 
to  fix  the  exact  penalty. 

By  this  general  legislation  the  notion  of  parental  obligation  and  of  the  right  of 
the  State  to  demand  a  certain  degree  of  training  for  all  children  has  been  gradually 
diffused  throughout  the  country  and  a  public  sentiment  has  been  developed  in  sup- 
port of  the  ccwnpulsory  policy.  The  Bi)ecial  arrangements  for  half  timers  are  a 
necessary  concession  to  the  need  of  children's  wages  on  the  part  of  the  poorer 
classes.  With  respect  to  London,  it  is  noticeable  that  compulsory  by-laws  were 
framed  by  the  first  school  board  and  elaborate  provision  made  for  enforcing  the 
same.  The  requirements  of  the  board  for  exemption  from  school  attendance  have 
always  been  the  highest  allowed  under  the  general  law. 

The  by-laws  adopted  by  the  London  board  in  1900  placed  the  higher  limit  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  at  14  years.  Half-time  attendance  was  abol- 
ished and  the  maximum  penalty  for  violation  of  these  conditions  raised  to  20 
shillings. 

The  effect  of  the  new  by-laws,  says  the  committee,  '*  has  been  to  i)rohibit  the 
exemption  of  children  imder  14  years  of  age,  except  by  passing  standard  VII,  and 
consequently  to  prolong  the  school  life  of  those  children  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
early  exemption  under  the  proficiency  qualification.  Although  many  difficult 
cases  have  arisen,  the  law  has  been  enforced  with  such  tact,  firmness,  and  good 
judgment  by  the  divisional  subcommittees,  divisional  superintendents,  and  visitors 
that  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  serious  friction." 

With  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  maximum  i)enalty  the  committee  obtained  a 
return  relating  to  the  infliction  of  fines  for  the  year  under  review,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary: 


Amount  of  fine. 

First 
offense. 

Second      Third 
offense,     offense. 

oHonse.  and  over. 

1 

Total 
numlMjr 
of  fines. 

Percent- 
age of  the 

various 
fines on the 
grand  total 
of  fines 
imposed 
(15,061). 

6d  and  under    

4 
348 

150 

77t 

1,80) 

y,o;i8 

781 

104 

71 

1 

3 

8 

405 

1«6 

959 

2.581 

7,017 

2,969 

525 

451 

0.05 

Is        

81 

10 

119 

867 

1.706 

504 

70 

eo 

9 

5 

28 

142 

63 
45 

4  i             13 
1    

2.68 

Is  6d                 

1.10 

Ss      .................... 

10  ,             28 
72             195 
493  j          mi 
317  ;           934 
50  I           238 
60  1           215 

6.36 

aj.6d 

17.11 

Above  28. 6d.  up  to  5s 

AboreSs.  up  to  10b 

46.58 
19.69 

Abore  10b.  up  to  ISa 

Above  138.  up  to  20b 

3.48 
8.00 

Total 

7,075 

2,868  1        1.619  1        1.007  .        2.512 

15,081 

, 

The  following  statistics  serve  to  show  the  thorough  character  of  the  truant 
service  maintained  by  the  board: 

**  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  14  who  are  not  upon  the 
rolls  of  efficient  schools  amounts  to  124,831.  Of  this  number,  1,843  children  are 
under  instruction  in  some  other  way — 1 ,006  of  these  children  receiving  efficient 
instruction  at  home  and  837  attending  schools  not  recognized  as  efficient.  Of 
those  who  are  not  under  any  instruction  at  all,  it  shotdd  be  noted  that  there  are 
101,974  children  under  5  who  do  not  and  can  not  \)e  compelled  to  attend  school." 
The  manner  in  which  the  remaining  21 ,014  children  are  accoimted  for  is  shown  in 
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the  following  table,  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  figures  for  the  previous  year 
being  also  given: 


Wholly  exempt 

Blind,  deaf,  defective,  epileptic,  and  other  special  cases  temporarily  abB3nt  from 

school 

Permanently  disabled 

In  the  country 

Ill  or  delicate  or  residing  in  houses  where  there  is  infectious  illness 

Out  of  school  for  want  of  accommodation  or  unsuitable  accommodation 

Under  surveillance  of  the  respective  divisional  committees 

Unclassified 

Total 


1901. 

19QS. 

8,564 

908 

1,071 

1,065 

875 

759 

2,407 

2,501 

4,195 

4,131 

4,806 

3,264 

8,845 

8,142 

364 

253 

31,027 

21,014 

The  school  board  not  only  keeps  constant  watch  over  the  school  attendance  of 
children,  but  also  has  under  its  charge  a  number  of  industrial  and  truant  schools 
to  which  unruly  and  vicious  children  are  remanded.  The  number  of  these  schools 
and  their  enrollment  in  1903  were  as  follows: 


Number'  Total  ac 


of 
I  schools. 


commoda- 

tion  of 

schools. 


(1)  Industrial  schools: 

Board- 
Boys'  

Girls' 

Other- 
Boys'  

Girls' 

(2)  Tmant  schools  (boys'): 

Board  

Other 

(3)  Board's  day  industrial  schools  (boys'  and  grirls') 

Total 


2 

1 
600 

1 

70 

o37 

«6,320 

u26 

«1,923 

2 

850 

1 

100 

2 

860 

1       '' 

8,613 

I      Total 
I    number 
sent  by 
the  board 
'     during 
year. 


127 
16 

564 
146 

504 
16 
175 


1,608 


Total 
number  of 

board 
children  in 
schools  at 
Lady -day. 


435 
70 

2,211 
761 


18 

184 


4,007 


a  These  flK^rew  include  17  schools  for  boys  in  whirh  the  board  have  secured -a  total  number  of 
1,845  places,  and  0  jrirl-H'  schools  whero  the  board  have  secured  235  places,  making  a  total  of  1,580 
places  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  board. 

The  solicitude  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  these  schools 
does  not  cease  when  a  child's  term  of  detention  is  over.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  subsetiuent  life  of  the  pupil.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  official  report  says: 

It  is  most  important  that  children  should  be  placed  in  situations  which  afford 
prosjKJcts  of  future  a<lvancement  and  an  ultimate  means  of  livelihood,  even  at 
comparatively  low  commencing  wages,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
unskilled  employment,  such  as  errand  boys,  shop  boys,  and  vanguards,  in  which  the 
initial  remuneration  is  comparatively  high.  These  latter  posts  are  easy  to  obtain, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  rarely  lead  to  permanent  adiilt  employment;  the  lad 
in  a  few  years  has  to  make  way  for  younger  boys  at  lower  wages,  and  he  probably 
drifts  into  merely  casual  labor,  and  may  even  degenerate  into  the  ranks  of  the 
so-called  * '  Hooligans. ' '  For  this  reason  the  committee  have  discouraged,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  practice  of  licensing  lK>ys  to  the  latter  class  of  situations,  and  they 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  managers  of  schools  also  are  now  generally  resorting  to 
them  as  a  last  recourse  for  those  boys  who  are  very  dull,  or  who  have  some  slight 
physir'al  defect  which  unfits  them  for  better  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
The  disposal  of  girls  is  less  difficult,  as  they  are  easily  placed  in  situations  m 
domestic  service  in  which  they  have  good  prospects  of  earning  high  wages  and  of 
securing  good,  comfortable  homes. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  of  late  years  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  industrial  schools  has  considerably  advanced.     The  &ovemment,  as  well 
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ao  the  contributing  authorities,  now  exact  a  much  higher  standard  of  education 
and  industrial  training,  and  also  require  an  amount  of  material  and  personal  com- 
fort for  the  children  greater  than  was  formerly  necessary  or  even  desirable.  -  To 
these  demands  the  managers  have  responded  in  a  manner  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
gratifying,  with  the  result  that  the  schools  at  the  present  time  have  attained  a. 
degree  of  efficiency  in  all  directions  such  as  was  scarcely  even  contemplated  by^ 
the  most  sanguine  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  mdustrial 
schools  in  years  gone  by. 

This  state  of  things  is  eminently  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  more  we  raise^ 
the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  condition  of  the  children  intrasted  to  our  car» 
the  greater  will  become  their  self-resi)ect  and  self-reliance,  the  more  will  their 
characters  be  strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  better  men  and  women  will  thejr 
become  to  encounter  and  surmount  the  dangers  and  difficulties  by  which  they  will 
be  met  in  their  career  through  life. 

This  survey  of  the  work  that  lias  devolved  upon  the  London  school  board  may 
properly  bo  concluded  with  an  account  of  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  defective.  The  endeavor  to  give  this  class  of  unfortunates  the  benefit 
of  the  public  provision  of  education  was  begun  by  the  London  board,  and  its- 
example  was  not  only  soon  followed  by  other  cities,  but  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  an  amendment  to  the  education  laws  extending  their  operations  to  the  blind^ 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  physically  and  mentally  defective  throughout 
England. 

The  work  in  London  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Burgwin,  a. 
teacher  in  the  board  schools  who  had  shown  great  interest  in  the  cause  and  who 
made  sjiecial  preparation  for  this  service.  The  following  particulars  are  cited 
from  a  review  of  the  work  by  Mrs.  Burgwin  contributed  to  the  Paris  monographr 

Among  so  vast  a  number  of  children  as  that  which  comes  under  the  control  of 
the  London  school  board,  many  are  to  be  found  who,  on  account  of  some  physical 
or  mental  defect,  are  incapable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  which  is  given  in 
the  ordinary  school  and  need  separate  educational  treatment.  Not  only  can  such 
children  derive  no  advantage  from  the  ordinary  curriculum,  but  their  presence  in 
a  class  forms  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  other  scholars. 

These  children  are  chiefly  cripples,  epileptics,  or  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence. 
The  latter  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  idiots;  they  belong  to  a  class  in  which 
the  mental  ability,  although  far  below  normal,  is  capable  of  cultivation  and  im~ 
provement.  If  the  child  eventually  proves  incapable  of  benefiting  from  the  edu- 
cation provided  it  usually  passes,  witn  the  consent  of  the  parent,  from  the  control 
of  the  school  board  to  that  of  the  metropolitan  asylums  board.    ♦    *    ♦ 

The  Royal  commission  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  deaf,  etc.,  had  reported 
**that  witn  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  children,  they  should  be  separated  from 
ordinary  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  receive^ 
special  instruction."  In  March,  1891 ,  the  board  considered  this  recommendation,, 
and  resolved  that  si)ecial  schools  for  those  children  who,  by  reason  of  physical  and 
mental  defect  can  not  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  standards  or  by  ordinary  methods, 
be  established  and  that  the  schools  be  designated  ** schools  for  special  instruction.'* 
In  July,  1892,  twospecial  schools  were  opened,  and  the  present  writer  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  this  branch  of  the  board's  work. 

In  1898  the  board  defined  in  greater  detail  the  methods  of  dealing  with  this . 
question.  A  departmental  committee  of  the  educational  department  had  come  to 
tne  conclusion  that  1  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  a^es  of  7  and  14  needed . 
special  instruction.  The  board  accepted  this  estimate,  but  it  declared  that  it  was 
not  expedient  at  once  to  make  provision  for  this  number  of  children.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  each  locality.  It  was  further  agreed  that  no  class  should  contain  more 
than  20  scholars;  that  no  center  should,  if  possible,  be  for  fewer  than  two  classes  or 
more  than  five,  but  that  if  only  one  class  could  be  foqped  in  any  locality  it  should 
be  conducted  in  the  ordinary  school  building  and  not  m  a  specially  erected  center. 

The  commencement  of  this  valuable  work  was  not  unattended  with  difficulties. 
No  child  was  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  school  and  sent  to  a  center  unless  it  had 
been  examined  by  the  board's  medical  officer  and  the  superintendent  and  liad  been 
certified  by  them  as  requiring  special  treatment.    But  parents  are  often  unwilling 
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to  admit  the  deficiency  of  their  chiMrezi ,  more  particnlaEily  in  mental  cases.  It  was 
a  question,  too,  whether  the  board,  although  it  had  powertocompel  a  child  ^  attend- 
ance at  school,  was  empowered  to  compel  it  to  attend  ssry  partkmlar  scfaooL  It 
not  infrequently  happened,  therefore,  that  parents  protested  against  tiie  classi- 
fication of  their  children  as  defectiyes  and  demanded  as  of  ri^^t  that  they  shonld 
continue  their  education  in  the  ordinary  schooL  The  cost  of  tiie  educaticm  of 
defective  children  is  necessarily  greatly  m  excess  of  the  cost  of  tiie  education  of 
the  normal  child.  The  gross  coat  of  a  defectiye  child  in  the  year  ended  March  25, 
18d9,  wafi  £9  6a.  8d.  But  until  recently  Gk>yemmentdid  not  recognize  this  fact,  and 
the  centers  for  defectives  could  earn  no  greater  grant  than  the  ordinaay  schooSfi. 

These  difi^ulties  have  Tsoently  been  overcome  by  1^  elementary  education 
(defective  and  epileptic  cinldren)  act  of  1899.  Tliis  act  is  framed  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  blind  and  deaf  children  act,  1898,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  The  most  striking  difference  between  tifce  two  acts  is  l^t  while  the 
latter  makes  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  compulsory  upon  the  education 
authority  and  upon  the  parent  the  former  is  permissive  merely.  The  school 
authority  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  its  provisions  or  not,  as  it  sees  fit,  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  educate  a  def  octtve  or  epileptic  child  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  is  only 
imposed  upon  the  parent ''  where  a  special  class  or  school  is  within  reach  of  the 
child's  residence." 

The  school  authority  (in  this  case  the  school  board)  has  power  to  ascertain  fl) 
the  number  of  children  in  its  district  who,  without  being  either  imbecile  on  ttie 
one  hand  or  merely  dull  or  backward  on  the  other,  are,  by  rea«on  of  physical  or 
mental  defect,  incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  given  in 
the  ordinary  schools,  and  (2)  the  number  of  children  who,  not  being  idiots  or 
imbeciles,  are  unfit,  by  reason  of  severe  epilepsy,  to  attend  ordinary  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  A  parent  is  given  the  right  to  present  Ms  child  to  the  school 
authority  for  medical  examination,  and  also  can  be  compelled  to  do  so  under  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £5.  A  child  is  not  *  *  ascertained ' '  under  the  act  to  be  defect- 
ive or  epileptic  until  it  has  been  so  certified  by  a  qualified  medical  practitioner. 

The  provisions  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools  and  for  boarding 
out  defective  children  asre  similar  to  those  in  regard  to  the  blind  and  deaf^  but  epi- 
leptic children  can  only  be  dealt  wilii  in  certified  schools.  No  establishment  for 
boarding  such  children  may  be  licensed  to  accommodate  more  than  15  childrenin 
^  one  building  or  comprise  more  than  four  such  buildings. 

This  restriction  upon  the  accommodation  of  an  establishment  will  greatly 
increase  expenditure  xvpcm  defective  children,  and  more  especially  the  expenditure 
upon  epileptics  who  can  be  dealt  with  in  no  other  way.  The  board  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  question  and  with  other  administrative  dimculties 
which  would  be  created  by  dealing  with  such  smaU  numbers  of  children  that  it 
decided  to  postpone  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  epileptics,  and  it  petitioned 
the  education  department  to  promote  in  Parliament  an  amending  act  excluding 
epileptic  children  from  the  operation  of  the  clause. 

Thismatter  is  still  jiending.  Meanwhile,  in  February,  1899,  the  education  depart- 
ment issued  rules  for  the  boarding  out  of  defective  children  and  a  minute  regu- 
lating the  Government  grant  for  epileptics.  The  grant  amounts  to  50  shillings 
for  each  unit  of  average  attendance,  with  an  addition,  if  manual  instruction  is 
given,  of  30  shillings  for  younger  and  40  shillings  for  older  children. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  status  of  these  schools  in  1902: 


Schools  or  centers. 

Number. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Ratio  of 
average 
attendance 
to  enroll- 
ment. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

ftchools  for  the  blind 

10 
18 
61 
5 

296 
663 

271 

80.9 
H 
77.9 
76.8 

18 

Bchools  for  tho  deaf 

Schools  for  tho  mentally  defective 

67 
147 

Bchools  for  the  physicatly  defective 

11 

• 

As  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  feeble 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  employed,  Mrs.  Burgwin  says: 

As  a  rule,  twenty  minutes  is  the  longest  period  for  which  they  are  able  to  work 
at  one  time.    They  are  usually  taught  Scripture,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
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singing  by  the  tonic  sol-fa  method,  drawing,  coloring,  modeling  in  clay,  basket 
-weaving,  and  needlework.    Great  attention  i«  paid  to  physical  exercisefl. 

The  concrete  form  of  instmction  is  adopted  in  the  lower  cdaeses,  and  the  transi- 
tion ^pom  this  to  the  abstract  is  a  tedious  and  most  difficnlt  process.  The  teacher 
endeavors  to  stimulate  the  dormant  facnhies  by  varied  occupations  i^hich  interest 
and  give  pleasure  to  the  pmpil.  When  onoe  the  transiticm  from  i^  concrete  to 
the  abstract  is  effec^ted  the  batlAe  is  more  than  half  won  and  snbseqnent  progress 
is,  if  slow,  Tkot  BO  painfnL 

The  elder  giiis  attend  cookery  and  hrandry  classes  on  two  afternoons  in  each 
week,  and  the  elder  boys  receive  manual  instruction  on  one  afternoon  in  each  week. 

The  system  of  mttmotion  attains  its  oompletest  triumj^  when  it  becomes 
possible  to  return  a  defective  child  to  the  ordinary  school.  Thifi  end  is  not  infre- 
quentiy  achieved.  In  the  year  ended  March  25, 1899,  out  of  an  average  attend- 
ance of  1,250  no  less  than  71  children  returned  to  the  day  schools. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  received  from  a  head  master  of  one  of  the 
board's  ordmary  schods  iQusferates  a  case  of  perfect  cure:  "  I  have  this  morning 
sent  one  of  the  lads  who  came  to  me  from  the  special  school  a  year  ago  to  a  good 
plaoe  in  a  «tick  factory,  where  the  training  in  de8ign,which  he  began  in  the  special 
school  and  continued  here,  wiH  be  of  use  to  him.  He  iff  to  have  6  shillings  a  week 
to  begin  ivith,  and  has  prospects,  as  some  of  the  hands  can  earn  £4  per  week.  I 
am  very  pleased,  because  it  snows  what  can  be  done  with  some  of  these  weak  li^." 

Bnt  ev«n  if  each  a  o(»a|}lete  -aoxe  as  that  which  is  thus  described  >caji  not  always 
be  effected,  the  system  of  training  often  does  enough  for  the  improvement  of  the 
child's  intelligence  to  prevent  it  becoming  in  after  life  a  burden  upon  others.  In 
many  cases  these  children  on  leaving  the  special  school  are  able  to  undertake 
simple  employment  and  are  thus  rescued  from  the  life  of  hopelessness  and  misery 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  their  portion. 

The  principal  developments  in  respect  to  the  schools  for  the  physically  defective 
during  the  years  1901-2  were — 

Commencing  separate  schools  for  physically  defective  children;  appointing  an 
assistant  superintendent  for  the  work  in  the  schools  for  the  physically  defective, 
and  a  qualified  nurse  for  each  school;  supplying  ambulances  and  special  chairs 
for  cripples;  also  making  arrangements  for  facilities  for  a  midday  meal  by 
suppljring  utensils,  etc.    ♦    ♦    ♦  . 

The  question  of  the  care  of  imbeciles  has  occupied  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  and  a  joint  conference  between  the  school  board,  the  London  county 
council,  and  the  metropolitan  asylums  board  was  held  in  order  to  draw  up  reso- 
lutions to  be  presented  to  the  Government  departments  respecting  the  care  of 
imbecile  children.  These  resolutions  were  finally  adopted  by  the  conference,  in 
the  following  form,  and  have  since  received  the  approval  of  tne  school  board  and 
the  metropolitan  asylums  board  and  are  now  waiting  for  the  approval  of  the 
London  county  council: 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  that  public  provision  be  made  for  all  imbecile  children — 
i.  e. ,  children  not  capable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  instruction  in  an  ordi- 
nary school  or  in  special  classes — for  whose  care  efficient  and  suitable  provision  is 
not  otherwise  made. 

(2)  That  a  parent  who  is  called  upon  to  part  with  the  custody  of  an  imbecile 
child  should  be  required  to  contribute  a  reasonable  amount  toward  maintenance, 
but  should  not  by  reason  of  so  parting  with  the  child  be  considered  to  be  in  receipt 
of  poor-law  relief. 

(3)  That  the  county  or  county  borough  should  be  suggested  as  the  area  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  the  provision  should  be  made  by  the  authority  for  the  time  being 
responsible  for  the  care  of  imbeciles. 

(4)  That  a  subcommittee  be  appointed  to  settle  the  form  of  the  resolutions  car- 
ried and  apply  for  a  small  deputation  to  go  to  the  home  office  and  the  local  Gov- 
ernment board,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  bodies  appointing  the  deputation. 
[School  Board  for  London  School  Man.  Com.,  1902.] 

Intimately  connected  with  the  special  arrangements  for  the  physically  and  men- 
tally defective  is  the  service  of  medical  inspection  for  schools,  which  has  been  well 
organized  by  the  board.    The  present  staff — 

Consists  of  the  medical  officer,  3  assistants  (giving  half  time),  6  oculists  (1  giv- 
ing six  half  days  and  5  giving  three  half  days  per  week),  3  nurses,  4  permanent 
clerks,  and  1  office  youth. 
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The  chief  matters  coming  nnder  notice  are: 

1.  Notification  b^  teachers  and  control  by  individual  exclnsion,  class  or  school 
closure  in  cases  of  infections  diseases. 

2.  Examination  of  teachers,  candidates,  or  employees  in  regard  to  health. 
8.  Other  matters  referred  to  the  medical  officer  by  committees. 

4.  The  examination  of  defective  children  is  also  carried  on  by  the  medical  officer 
and  his  staff,  but  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  department. 

Thus  far,  according  to  the  official  report,  little  has  been  attempted  in  respect 
to  **  (a)  condition  of  schools— ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  furniture;  (6)  physical 
conditions  of  children — measurements,  nutrition,  vision,  hearing;  (c)  school  work 
and  methods  in  their  hygienic  bearing.'' 

The  board  has  issued  a  report  of  an  elaborate  experiment  in  the  testing  of  chil- 
dren's eyesight,  and  a  report  of  the  effect  of  school  life  in  the  spread  of  diphtheria. 
The  latter  report  has  led  to  special  efforts  for  the  discovery  of  the  incipient  stages 
of  the  disease  and  the  prevention  of  its  spread. 

In  the  light  of  this  partial  survey  of  the  great  and  varied  responsibilities  of  the 
London  board,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  county  council  has  strenuously 
objected  to  the  new  law  and  the  earnest  stand  made  by  men  of  opposite  political 
views  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  school  administration  in  the 
metropolis. 
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The  first  force,  in  time  as  well  as  in  influence,  contributing  to  the  planting  and 
growth  of  American  universities  was  the  English.  Among  the  21 ,000  persons  who 
came  to  New  England  from  1620  to  1640,  the  date  of  the  assembling  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  which  gave  ground  for  hope  that  the  purposes  which  promoted  emi- 
gration might  be  accomplished  in  England  itself,  were  about  100  graduates  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  This  proportion  of  1  graduate  to  about  200  of  population 
was  as  large  as  prevailed  in  any  country  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These  men 
brought  with  them  such  college  standards  and  methods  as  they  had  known.  Har- 
vard College,  founded  in  1636,  and  which  for  more  than  fifty  years  remained 
the  only  college  in  America,  was  largely  the  product  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Emmanuel  was  a  Puritan  foundation,  made  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
in  1584.  It  is  told  that  Sir  Walter,  who  was  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  asked  by  the  great  Queen  regarding  the  Puritan  founda- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  replied:  *'  No,  madam,  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance 
anything  contrary  to  your  established  laws,  but  I  have  set  an  acorn  which,  when 
it  becomes  an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof.'*  From  the 
acorn  thus  planted  sprang  the  first  college  of  America,  and  so,  in  a  degree,  many 
other  colleges  in  the  following  generations. 

John  Cotton,  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  and  Thomas  Hooker,  builders 
of  the  early  Massachusetts  Commonwealth,  were  graduates  of  Cambridge  and  of 
Emmanuel.  From  Magdalen  came  the  first  president  of  Harvard  College,  Henry 
Dunster;  from  Trinity,  Charles  Chauncy,  the  second  president;  from  Peterhouse 
came  John  Norton,  the  interpreter  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church; 
from  Trinity  also  came  the  leader  of  the  Bay  colony,  John  Winthrop;  from  Jesus 
came  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  John  Eliot;  from  Emmanuel  came,  above  all  others, 
John  Harvard,  who,  through  his  books  and  a  gift  of  half  of  his  estate,  though 
small,  became  the  founder  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  college  in  the  new  Cam- 
bridge. It  may  be  added  that  the  larger  number  of  college-bred  men  of  the  New 
England  colonies  were  found  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  Of  the  100  souls  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  not  one  had  received  a  college  degree.  Elder  Brewster 
was  the  only  liberally  educated  man  in  the  company,  but  his  education  had  not 
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covered  the  full  university  period.  Th?  relation  between  the  old  Cambridge  and 
the  higher  education  in  America  therefore  is  a  relation  definite,  vital,  and  for 
many  years  dominant. 

Although  seventeen  years  before  Harvard  College  was  established  endeavors 
had  been  made  to  found  «  college  in  Virginia,  it  was  not  until  1693  that  a  jjerma- 
nent  charter  was  obtained.  Even  then  it  was  not  obtained  without  opposition.  It 
is  told  that  when  the  Eev.  Dr.  James  Blair,  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman,  the 
founder  of  the  college,  went  to  Attorney-General  Seymour  with  the  royal  com- 
mand to  prepare  a  charter,  he  was  met  by  reanonstranoes  against  the  expensive 
liberality,  Sey»onr  dedaring  he  saw  no  occasian  for  a  college  in  Virginia.  Doctor 
Blair  replied  that  ministers  of  the  church  were  needed  there,  as  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia had  souls  as  well  as  those  of  England,  and  that  a  college  was  necessary  to 
educate  them.  *'SoulaI''  exclaimed  Saym^nr  in  reply,  **damn  their  souls!  Let 
them  make  tobacco."  But  th3  charter  was  soon  granted,  and  the  college  entered 
aiK>n  a  career  of  prosperity  which,  with  certain  lajises,  it  enjoyed  down  to  the 
Bevolutiottary  war. 

The  foundation  of  Yalo  College  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
likewise  the  result  of  a  loog-continued  endeavor.  As  early  am  16i8,  ten  years  after 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  steps,  which  proved  to  be  ineffective, 
were  taken  for  the  starting  of  a  college.  More  than  fifty  years  elapsed  before  the 
actual  foundation  was  made.  In  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  few 
ministers  of  the  colony  petitioned  the  authorities  for  a  charter,  and  also  engaged 
to  give  from  their  own  libraries  books  for  its  endowment.  The  charter  as  granted 
indicated  a  desire  t3  uphold  and  propagate  the  Christian  Protestant  religion  by  a 
cnccession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men.  It  also  expressed  the  wish  that  the  youth 
might  be  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  might,  through  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  be  fitted  for  employment  both  in  church  and  stat^. 

Almost  fifty  years  passed  after  the  foundation  of  Yale  before  the  establishment 
of  another  college.  In  1746  Princeton,  in  1754  Columbia  University,  in  1757  the 
UniverKity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1764  Brown  University,  in  1766  Rutgers,  in  1770 
Dartmouth,  represent  the  noble  succession. 

These  six  colleges,  together  with  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  and  Yale,  were 
largely  the  jiroduct  of  the  church.  Harvard  College  was  founded  largely  for  the 
Xrarpjse  of  maintaining  a  creed  and  for  the  education  of  ministers.  Of  its  76 
graduates  between  1643  and  1656  at  least  59  became  ministers.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
graduates  down  to  1700  more  than  half  were  clerg^Tnen.  A  similar  proportion 
prevaile<l  at  Yale  for  its  first  half  century.  The  chief  aim  of  the  founders  and 
early  friends  of  Princeton  was  to  furnish  the  clmrch,  and  especially  their  own 
branch  of  it,  the  Presbyterian,  with  able  ministei's.  Their  secondary  purpose  was 
to  provide  a  liberal  education  for  all  classes.  Columbia  had  for  its  first  governors 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  and  also  of  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  the  French  Protestant  churches;  and  its  first  class  of  8  students 
was  taught  in  the  vestry  room  of  the  schoolhouse  attached  to  Trinity  Church.  In 
the  organization  of  Brown  University  the  Baptist  Church  and  in  the  organization 
of  Rutgers  College  the  Dutch  Reformed  exercised  a  controlling  influence.  In 
the  charter  of  Rutgers  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  founded  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  learned  languages,  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  divinity, 
preparing  them  for  the  ministry  and  other  good  offices.  The  planting  of  Dart- 
mouth was  the  result  erf  the  great  religious  growth  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Eleazar  Wlieelock,  its  founder,  was  moved  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a 
philanthropist  in  laying  its  foundation. 

In  the  establishment,  therefore,  of  the  nine  colleges  planted  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  English  conditions  prevailed.  The  motives,  too,  were 
religious  or  ecdesiastieal.    In  most  cases  the  motives  were  sectarian,  but  with 
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the  narrower  motive  was  mingled  a  large  hmnan  purpose.  Beligion  was  nsed  as 
a  method  for  the  betterment  of  men  and  **  for  the  glorj'  of  God,*'  as  well  as  to 
promote  denominational  enlargement. 

The  CQnrse  of  study  of  these  colleges,  moreover,  was,  Hke  their  formal  origin, 
English.  In  the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  the  course  of  study  in  the 
English  universities  consisted  largely  of  Latin,  G^reek,  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  philoso- 
phy, and  logic.  Mathematics  occupied  a  veiy  subordinate  place.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  American  institutions  was  largely  a  transcript  of  the  course  in  the 
English  universities.  In  addition  to  the  throe  ancient  languages,  logic,  ethics,  and 
rhetoric,  together  with  arithmetic  and  geometry,  were  the  chief  subjects.  The 
Bible,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  English,  seems  to  have 
held  a  hi^  place.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  foxmdation  of  Harvard 
College  the  ancient  languages,  together  wifih  philosophical  and  rhetorical  studies, 
occupied  the  greater  share  of  the  students*  attention.  The  changes  made  in  the 
currioukim  of  American  colleges  down  to  thecloseof^tiie  Revolutionary  war  from 
the  order  iihat  was  first  established  at  harvard  in  1686  were  not  so  great  as  are 
now  made  in  the  same  colleges  in  the  course  of  a  single  deoade. 

Tbe  endowments  of  these  colleges,  moreover,  in  no  small  degree  sprang  from 
English  sources.  The  trans-Atlantic  benefactions  to  the  oldest  American  college 
are  mainly  confined  to  its  first  century.  Its  cash  donations  in  the  seventeenth 
-century  slightly  eacoeed  £7,000,  and  nearly  two-sevenths  of  the  amount  came  from 
England.  Soon  after  its  founding  Lady  Moulson  contributed  £100  for  scholar- 
ships. The  bequest  of  Sir  Matthew  Hoi  worthy,  £l,0p0,  was  the  largest  single  gift 
received  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Theophilus  Gale,  a  distinguished  clergyrman 
who  died  in  1677,  gave  to  Harvard  College  one-half  his  library,  which  for  many 
years  constituted  more  than  half  the  college  library.  Sir  Robert  Thomer,  by  his 
will  dated  in  1690,  bequeathed  £500,  and  William  Pennoyer,  twenty  y^ars  before, 
gave  an  annuity  of  £44,  which  now  forms  the  Pennoyer  scholarships.  To  these 
benefactors  are  to  be  added  those  who,  though  less  munificent,  are  of  more  dis- 
tinguished fame,  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  Sir  Henry  Ashurst, 
and  John  Dodderidge.  But  the  most  generous  benefactor  in  the  first  century  of 
the  college,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  was  the  first  Thomas  HoUis.  His  dona- 
tions began  in  1719,  and  within  seven  years  amounted  to  £4,840.  His  benefactions 
in  the  establishment  of  two  professorships  and  other  foundations  are  the  largest 
made  in  the  first  hundred  years.  Indeed,  so  constant  and  so  neceijsary  was  the 
dependence  of  the  college  upon  English  donations  that  till  near  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  employed  an  a:;^ent  residing  in  Great  Britain  to  solicit 
and  remit  funds.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1780  the  corporation  passed  a  special 
vote  enrolling  John  Mico,  of  London,  among  the  l)enof actors  of  the  college,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  its  English  agent  during  more  than  forty  years  for 
which  he  refused  compensation. 

William  and  Mary  College  was,  down  tt)  the  Revolution,  as  much  an  English  as 
an  American  college.  Its  chancellors  were  the  Bishops  of  London  and  its  presidents 
the  representatives  of  those  bishops  in  the  Virginia  colony.  Its  endowment  as 
well  as  its  charter  was  more  royal  than  obtained  in  the  case  of  most  colleges. 
Nearly  £2,000  from  the  quitrents  of  the  colony,  Id.  a  ix)und  on  all  tobacco 
exi)orted  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  income  of  the 
office  of  surveyor-general  of  Virginia  were  granted  it.  Down  to  the  Revolution 
it  continued  to  be  the  richest  college  in  the  country;  but  in  1776,  in  consequence  of 
the  depreciation  of  paper  money,  it  lost  the  principal  portion  of  its  endowment. 

As  William  and  Mary  was  among  the  most  thoroughly  English  of  colleges  in 
its  establishment,  so  Yale  was  among  those  most  entirely  American.  Its  chief 
donation  from  over  the  ocean  was  received  from  Dean  Berkeley,  and  was  prompted 
undoubtedly  by  his  knowledge  of  the  college  gained  during  his  residence  in  New- 
port.   On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  failure  of  his  scheme  to  found  a  mis- 
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eionary  training  echool  in  the  Bermudas,  he  conveyed  to  the  trustees  a  deed  of  his 
farm  at  Newport  and  also  sent  a  thousand  volumes  to  the  library,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  President  Clap,  was  '*  the  finest  collection  of  books  which  had  ever  been 
brought  to  America  at  one  time.''  For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  results  of  his  beneficence  have  enriched  Yale  life. 

In  the  seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  made  its  largest  con- 
tribution in  aid  of  American  colleges.  When  its  Government  was  deciding  that 
*'  it  is  just  and  necessary  that  a  revenue  be  raised  in  America  for  defraying  the 
exi)enses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing^he  same,"  the  agents  of  the  col- 
leges in  America  were  besieging  the  ministry  for  a  *' brief"  to  aid  in  raising 
funds  and  were  canvassing  every  city  and  large  parish  on  the  island.  They  suc- 
ceeded better  in  their  scheme  than  did  the  Government  in  its  legislation.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia  (then  King's  College),  Dartmouth,  and 
Bi-own  University  received  largo  donations.  The  representatives  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  colleges,  who  chanced  to  be  in  England  together  in  1762, 
divided  the  country  between  them  and  by  x)ersonal  solicitation  raised  about 
£2,500.  The  contributors— more  than  800— embraced  those  in  every  condition  of 
life.  The  King  gave  £200,  and  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  £100.  The  arch- 
bishops, all  the  bishops,  and  many  of  the  clergy  contributed.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nobility  made  liberal  donations.  Pitt  gave  £50,  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge £160,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  £3  moi*e  than  Cambridge.  The 
**  brief  money,"  collected  ujider  the  letters  patent  of  the  council  from  fully  11,000 
I)ersons,  exceeded  £9,600. 

But  more  richly  than  either  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  York  institution  did 
Dartmouth  profit  by  the  liberality  of  the  Englishmen.  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock, 
desiring  to  place  on  a  firm  basis  a  school  for  the  Indians  which  he  had  founded, 
and  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  money  in  the  colonies,  determined  to  apply  to 
England  for  aid.  From  this  school  arose  Dartmouth  College.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Whittaker,  of  Norwich,  and  Occum,  the  Indian  preacher,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
solicit  funds.  They  reached  London  in  1766.  Occum,  be  it  said,  was  the  first 
native  preacher  who  over  visited  England,  and  was  considered  a  fair  example  of 
what  the  Indian  might  become  under  Christian  influence.  His  preaching  and 
that  of  Mr.  Whittaker  aroused  a  doop  and  extended  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
purpose  of  their  mission.  The  King  gave,  as  he  had  already  given  to  Columbia 
and  the  Pennsylvania  University,  £200.  Nearly  £11,000  were  raised.  Lord 
Dartmouth,  more  distingnislicd  for  his  generosity  and  piety  than  for  his  intellec- 
tual iKJwers,  was  most  efficient  in  promoting  the  undertaking,  an  efficiency  which 
was  at  once  recognized  by  assigning  the  name  of  his  earldom  to  the  college.  One- 
third  of  the  fund  was  collected  i^i  Scotland,  and  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  the 
Scotch  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  remainder  was  vested 
in  a  body  of  trustees,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  president.  The  entire 
proceeds,  however,  were  soon  consumed.  In  1775  they  had  become  exhausted, 
and  only  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  John  Phillips  of  £1,000  rescued  the  college  from 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

In  the  year  in  which  Whittaker  and  Occum  reached  London  an  agent  of  Brown 
University  was  appointed  to  solicit  funds  in  England  and  Ireland.  His  success 
was  not  as  great  as  that  won  by  the  representatives  of  either  Dartmouth,  Colum- 
bia, or  Pennsylvania.     He  obtained  only  £900. 

At  two  periods  of  its  early  need  has  the  College  of  New  Jersey  turned  to  Eng- 
land for  assistance.  In  1753  and  1754  two  representatives  of  the  trustees  made  a 
canvass  lasting  about  a  year,  which  was  thoroughly  successful.  The  exact  amount 
collected  is  not  known,  but  it  was  so  great  that  the  trustees  ventured  to  erect  what 
was  then  the  largest  stone  building  in  America.    At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
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Revolution,  in  which  the  college  cuffered  more  severely  than  any  other,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  William  and  Mary,  its  poverty  was  so  distressing  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  so  depleted  by  war  that  Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  presi- 
dent and  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  sent  to  England  to  obtain  funds.  But  the 
country  which  had  given  generously  to  Princeton  in  1753  and  even  more  gener- 
ously to  other  colleges  in  1762  and  1766  could  not  in  1783  bex>ersuaded  to  give  £100 
to  the  cause  of  American  education.  Dr.  Witherspoon's  mission  was  an  utter 
failure.    Its  proceeds  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  its  expenses. 

Since  the  United  States  became  a  nation  the  attempts  to  raise  endowments  in 
England  have  been  few,  and  their  success  is  much  inferior  to  that  obtained  pre- 
vious to  the  war  which  made  her  independent  of  the  mother  country.  The  most 
significant  of  these  efforts  is  the  mission  of  Bishop  Chase,  of  Ohio.  In  1823  he 
went  to  England  bearing  among  other  commendations  a  letter  from  Henry  Clay- 
to  the  Admiral,  Lord  Gtambier.  The  next  year  he  collected  in  England  and  Scot- 
land about  5,000  guineas  for  Kenyon  College,  which  formed  its  financial  founda- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  gifts  varied  from  £1  to  £400.  In  his  undertaking  he  met 
much  opposition,  but  it  proceeded  rather  from  this  than  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  given  at  Cambridge  in 
1837,  on  the  American  scholar,  has  been  called  the  declaration  of  our  intellectual 
independence.  But  the  declaration  of  the  4th  of  July,  1770,  also  contained  inti- 
mations of  our  intellectual  and  academic  freedom  from  Great  Britain.  So  funda- 
mental and  vital  was  the  separation  that  the  suggestion  was  made  to  establish  a  new 
language  in  the  place  of  the  English.  Hebrew  was  proposed  as  a  substitute.  Acts 
which  made  the  colonies  independent  in  political  and  civil  affairs  also  served  to  make 
them  independent  in  affairs  of  education.  In  this  condition  the  United  States 
turned  for  aid  and  comfort  to  the  traditional  enemy  of  England — France.  French 
officers,  conmianding  French  armies  and  French  fleets,  cooperated  with  the 
American  forces.  Frenchmen  such  as  Chastellux,  Brissot,  and  Bayard,  gentle- 
men of  scholarship  and  culture,  visited  the  country  for  scientific,  literary,  or 
X>olitical  puri>08es.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated 
in  Massachusetts  in  1780,  proposed  to  give  itself  *'  the  air  of  France,  rather  than 
of  England,  and  to  follow  the  Royal  Academy  rather  than  the  Royal  Society.*^ 
President  John  Adams  said  that  it  was  the  talks  which  he  had  with  scholars  in  Paria 
that  gave  him  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  tho  academy. 

The  French  influence  exerted  upon  the  general  educational  condition  i3  indi- 
cated in  various  ways.  In  1784  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  received  an 
offer  from  the  King  of  France  to  furnish  a  botanic  garden,  which  the  college 
desired  to  establish,  with  every  species  of  seeds  and  plants  which  might  be  required 
from  his  royal  garden  at  his  own  expense.  At  the  same  time,  too,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  found  a  French  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Richmond.  Its- 
projector,  Quesnay,  was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  French  philosopher  and 
economist,  Quesnay,  who  was  court  physician  to  Louis  XV.  He  came  to  this^ 
country  to  aid  in  the  Revolution,  serving  as  a  captain  in  Virginia.  After  giving 
up  the  military  life  because  of  ill  health,  he  traveled  through  the  country  and  in 
these  travels  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  French  arts  and  ctdture,  believing, 
also,  that  he  could  multiply  tho  relations  uniting  France  and  this  country.  The 
institution  was  to  be  national,  having  branches  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  and  also  international,  being  affiliated  with  similar  institutions  in 
Europe.  It  was  designed  to  give  what  we  might  now  call  graduate  instruction. 
Its  curriculum  was  sufficiently  broad,  including  foreign  languages,  nmthematics, 
architecture  (civil  and  military),  x)ainting,  sculpture,  engraving,  experimental 
physics,  astronomy,  geography,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  anatomy  (human 
and  veterinary) ,  and  natural  history.    This  endeavor  interested  many  people  both. 
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in  America  and  France.  No  less  than  00.000  francs  were  raised  toward  the  endow- 
ment. Among  tlie  swbscribers  to  the  fund  were  abont  a  hondred  of  the  repre- 
«entativee  of  the  best  enlture  of  Virginia.  On  Jnly  1,  1786,  the  comer  stone  of 
the  building  was  laid  at  Richmond  and  one  professor  was  appointed.  He -was 
Dr.  Jean  Ronelle.  Bat  in  1780  France  was  in  no  condition  to  enter  into  schemes 
of  edncation  or  other  propagandism  outside  of  her  own  territory,  and  the  formal 
endeavor  presently  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  tombstone  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  Montioello,  are  three  inscriptions 
indicating  ^at  he  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  Virginia  guaranteeing  religious  freedom,  and  that  he  also 
was  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Vii^nia.  In  his  endeavor  for  the  higher  edn- 
cation,  a  work  which  Mr.  Jefferson  regarded  of  signal  importance,  he  was  laargely 
influenced  by  the  methods,  ideas,  and  purposes  of  France.  While  he  was  minis- 
ter at  Paris  he  made  investigations  of  the  French  systems  of  education.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  established  in  1 825,  embodied  the  French  mod^.  He  regarded 
Edinburgh  and  Geneva  as  the  best  foreign  universities.  At  one  time  it  was 
suggested,  by  reason  of  political  -dissatisfaction,  that  the  leading  prc^essors  g(  the 
University  of  Geneva  should  as  a  body  transfer  themselves  to  Virginia.  The 
project,  of  course,  like  that  of  Quesnay,  was  not  feasible,  but  in  the  final  organi- 
zation of  the  university  at  Charlottesville  the  French  method  of  separate  schools 
prevailed.  Religious  freedom,  which  characterised  and  still  characterizes  the 
university,  represents  the  French  rather  than  the  l^gUsh  tradition. 

The  final  manifestation  of  French  influence  on  the  higher  education  of  America 
is  seen  in  the  organization  of  education  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  It  is  specially 
represented  in  an  endeavor  to  found  what  was  for  a  time  known  by  the  dreadful 
name  of  catholepietomiad.  The  project  incluiled  the  establisliment  of  thirteen 
professorships,  also  known  by  outlandish  terms.  No  rc^ligious  condition  was  to 
obtain  in  the  election  of  members  to  the  board  of  trustees.  This  scheme,  too, 
begun  in  1817,  like  the  scheme  of  Quesnay,  came  to  an  end  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  projected;  but  it  was  the  germ  whence  sprang  twenty  years  later  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

While  the  discussions  between  Jefferson  and  his  friends  were  going  on  in  rela- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  Virginia  the  influence  of  German 
scholarship  and  teaching  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  For  a  hundred  years  this 
influence  has  been  enlarging  and  deepening.  Although  Beiijamin  Franklin  was 
a  visitor  at  Gottingen  in  1776,  and  although  at  the  same  university,  in  1799,  a 
Pennsylvanian,  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
it  was  not  uutil  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  ceat:iry  that  the  influence  of 
German  ui>on  American  education  became  evident  In  the  ssc/ond  decade  of  the 
century  begins  the  long  list  of  Americans,  still  enlarging,  who  have  been  students 
at  the  German  universities  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Among  the  pioneers  are 
Edward  Everett,  George  Tlcknor,  George  Bancroft,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and 
J.  Lothrop  Motley.  Motley  was  a  student  at  Gottingen  in  1833.  Following  him 
at  GHHtingen  in  the  next  score  of  years  were  J.  E.  Cabot,  the  biographer  of 
Emerson;  Theodore  D wight  Woolsey,  president  of  Yale;  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gould,  the  astronomer;  George  M.  Lane,  the  eminent  Latinist;  Francis  J.  Child, 
the  great  English  scholar;  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  the  theologian;  Horatio  B. 
Hackett,  John  L.  Lincoln,  and  Boswell  D.  Hitchcock.  The  larger  number  of 
Americans  who  went  to  Germany  as  students  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  went  to  Gottingen.  The  reason  for  the  choice  is  not  absolutely  evident ,  but 
aside  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  university  itself  it  is  probable  that  G<3ttingen, 
being  situated  in  Hanover  and  Hanover  belonging  to  the  English  Crown,  repre- 
sented a  leas  foreign  country  than  did  Prussia  or  Saxony.  Previous  to  the  y«ar 
1650  in  the  universities  of  GK>ttingen,  of  Berlin,  and  of  L^pzig  about  150  Aineaicans 
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were  enrolled.  Thpoughont  tlie  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  number 
of  Americans  studying  in  German  unirersities  steadily  increased.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  the  number  had  become  about  )dOO  each  year.  At  the  present  time 
it  shows  no  «gn  of  diminution. 

The  causes  which  prompted  students  to  go  to  Germany  in  the  earlier  time  are 
manifold.  One  cause  lay  in  German  literature.  CJoleridge  and  Carlyle  had  become 
moving  forces  in  the  English  and  American  mind,  and  behind  them  was  the 
influence  of  German  literature.  The  late  Prof.  Frederick  Henry  Hedge  was  from 
1818  to  1823  a  student  in  several  German  gymnasia.  He  became  a  pioneer  of 
German  x>o©try  and  metaphysics  in  the  New  World.  Horace  Mann's  Seventh 
Annual  R^)ort,  made  in  1843,  discussing  Prussian  and  Saxcm  schook,  was  a 
moving  force. . 

^»  The  presence,  too,  of  Germans  of  noble  character  and  of  large  scholarship  in 
the  United  States  contributed  the  same  results.  Among  them  were  such  scholars 
as  Dr.  Charles  Follen  and  Dr.  Francis  Lieber.  Follen  became  the  first  teacher  of 
German  at  Hfwrvard;  and  Lieber,  in  two  inixK>rtant  institutions — one  in  the  South 
and  one  in  the  North — for  a  long  period  illustrated  in  his  writing  and  character 
the  breadth  and  profundity  of  learning.  The  expulsion  of  German  scholars  in 
the  earlier  time  from  their  native  country  for  political  reasons  has  resulted  in  the 
enlargement  and  enrichment  of  American  education  and  life.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  the  attractiveness  of  German  universities  to  American  students  lies  in 
the  spirit  of  and  f  acOities  for  scholarship.  In  Prussia  and  Saxony  modem  scholar- 
Ship  has  come  to  its  highest  worth. 

These  i)eriodB,  which  may  in  a  general  way  be  interpreted  in  their  prevailing 
foreign  influence  as  English,  French,  Germim,  are  also,  in  respect  to  interior  con- 
ditions, to  be  interpreted  as  ecclesiastical,  private,  and  public.  As  the  colleg»es 
founded  in  the  early  period  were  English,  and  as  these  English  colleges  were 
quite  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  church,  the  ecclesiastical  influence  pre- 
dominated. Following  this  period  a  period  which  may  be  interpreted  as  private 
or  iMJTSonal  became  dominant.  Colleges  were  founded  by  individuals  as  individ- 
uals, not  as  members  of  a  church.  Such  colleges  are  Williams,  Bowdoin,  and 
Amherst.  This  second  i)eriod"was  succeeded  by  a  period  whi<^  maybe  called 
public  or  national,  in  which  the  college  or  university  was  established  as  the 
crown  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  State  university 
embodies  the  essence  of  this  period  and  movement.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  these  periods  are  in  ix)int  of  time  distinct.  The  ecclesiastical  i)3ricd  projects 
itself  down  to  the  present  day.  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  colleger  are 
founded  in  the  current  year  as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  two  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  private  or  i>er8onal  college 
belong  to  the  last  decades;  the  TJniversity  of  Chicago  and  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  are  emphatically  personal  foundations.  Although  the  p  >riod  of 
the  establishment  of  the  State  university  bslongs  to  recent  decades,  yet  its  begin- 
ning dates  back  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  hi«^her  ^ucation 
in  America  represents  the  contemporaneousness  of  thes9  three  movements.  It  also 
represents  not  only  their  contemporaneousness,  but  also  their  coox)eration.  The 
movement  of  the  church  for  the  foundation  of  colleges  has  been  aided  by  the  "wis- 
dom and  beneficence  of  individuals.  Denominational  colleges  have  been  aided  also 
hy  grants  from  the  public  funds,  as  Amherst  and  Williams.  Foundations  are  fre- 
quently made  by  individuals  which  b&ve  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  relationship.  The 
XFniversrty  of  Chicago  represents  an  offering  made  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  for  the  benefit  of  manMnd.  The  State  universities,  too,  have  not 
heen  without  aid  and  comfort  offered  by  individuals.  The  University  of  Minne- 
sota received  for  many  a  year  the  gift  not  simply  of  vigilant  wisdom,  but  also  of 
large  benefactions  from  Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury.    The  University  of  Michi- 
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gan  has  often  boen  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  individuals.  The  higher  education  in 
America  is  distiuguished  at  once  by  diversity  of  orig^in  and  by  the  coworking  of 
diverse  forces  for  its  enlargement.  But  in  general,  the  movements  which  I  have 
denominated  eccleaiastical,  private,  and  public  represent  the  tendency. 

While  these  three  forces  have  been  at  work  promoting  the  higher  education^ 
either  successively  or  simultaneously,  behind  them  and  in  them  has  been  the  State 
itself.  The  relationship  between  the  State  and  the  university  may  or  may  not  be 
vital,  but  it  has  always  been  at  least  formal,  and  it  has  usually  been  more  vital 
thaii  some  interpretations  represent. 

Harvard  College  came  into  existence  by  the  vote  of  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Its  continued  existence  has  been,  through  constitutional  provision 
and  law,  guaranteed  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  first  donation  which  the  college 
received  was  made  by  the  general  court,  and  for  its  support  an  annual  tax  was 
levied.  For  the  larger  part  of  its  history  the  college  has  had  a  formal  relation 
with  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  not  until  1865  that  this  relation  ceased.  What 
came  to  be  known  as  land  grants  in  the  last  half  century  were  an  early  form  of 
donation  to  the  college  in  Cambridge.  In  1652  the  legislature  gave  800  acres  of 
land;  in  1653,  2,000  acres;  in  1658,  2,100,  and  in  1683,  1,000  acres  to  the  college. 
Harvard  College  throughout  each  century  of  its  existence  has  received  donations 
from  the  Conmionwealth,  as  well  as  two  so  unlike  institutions  as  Amherst  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology. 

A  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  State  serving  as  a  governor  and  benefactor  of 
the  higher  education  appears  in  the  South  in  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  in  1776,  required  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  universities.  South  Carolina,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  on  one  day  passed  acts  to  establish  three  colleges.  To  South  Carolina 
College  the  State  had  up  to  1820  given  more  than  $200,000.  Georg^,  founded 
by  Oglethorpe,  an  Oxford  graduate,  as  were  some  of  his  fellow-colonists,  passed 
an  act  in  1775  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  20,000  acres  of  land  in  each  county 
for  the  endowment  of  a  college  or  seminary  of  learning.  In  1801  the  University 
of  Georgia  was  planted  in  the  spot  where  it  has  since,  with  varying  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  of  war  and  of  peace,  served  well  the  interests  of  its  Commonwealth. 
In  the  year  1785  the  first  legislature  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  now  Tennessee,  made 
provision  for  a  university  in  an  act  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 

As  the  Revolutionary  war  sprang  out  of  the  impulse  for  a  united  and  inde- 
pendent national  life,  so  the  results  of  this  war  served  to  deepen,  broaden,  and 
fertilize  this  great  desire.  The  national  spirit  became  more  dominant  in  educa- 
tional and  religious  as  well  as  in  civil  and  political  affairs.  The  period  following 
the  war  of  independence  was  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity.  This  activity 
manifested  itself  in  many  forms.  One  form  proved  to  be  denominational  zeal. 
This  zeal  was  both  the  cause  and  the  result  of  the  greater  activity  of  the  clergy. 
Each  church  appreciated  the  need  of  training  a  clergy  of  its  own,  and  therefore 
each  church  founded  colleges.  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Ten- 
nessee, New  York,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Kentucky  such  colleges  were  founded  in 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  or  the  first  two  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Yet,  while  denominational  enthusiasm  was  establishing  denominational  colleges 
the  national  spirit  was  growing. 

Tho  project  for  a  national  university  seems  to  belong  to  as  early  a  date  as  1775. 
It  is  said  that  Washington,  while  his  troops  were  occupying  the  dormitories  of 
Harvard  College,  intimated  that  the  hope  of  a  national  imiversity,  which  some  of 
his  associates  entertained,  would  be  realized.  The  thought  of  such  a  seminary 
of  learning  seemi  to  have  been  held  constantly  by  Washington.  In  what  might 
be  called  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  1790,  he  intimated  that  the 
institution  of  a  national  university  was  well  worthy  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
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legislature  as  a  means  for  securing  the  highest  purpose  of  government.  Five 
years  later  he  referred  to  the  matter  in  a  public  letter,  and  in  his  last  will  and 
testament  occurs  a  bequest  for  the  endowment  of  the  projwsed  institution.  The 
early  Presidents  also  mentioned  the  subject  in  formal  addresses  or  papers.  In  1796 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  asking  for  the  foundation  of  a  university. 
Up  to  the  year  1810  the  question  of  a  national  university  appears  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  discussion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pmpose  of  aiding  the  higher  education  was  held  by  not  a 
few  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  The  presence  of  this  sentiment 
helps  to  explain  the  readiness  of  the  General  Government  to  grant  aid  to  the 
individual  States  for  the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  the  higher 
education  within  their  own  borders.  The  general  currency  and  force  of  a  desire 
to  receive  aid  from  the  General  Government  prepared  the  way  for  the  creation  of 
endowments  both  through  State  grants  and  Congressional  appropriations. 

In  the  first  years  following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  while  the  churches 
were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  colleges  already  founded,  or  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  polleges,  no  small  share  of  the  body  of  the  people  c^e  to  realize 
that  their  needs  were  not  fully  met  by  institutions  already  existing.  Too  many 
of  these  colleges  were  the  colleges  of  a  sect  or  a  faction.  They  were  not  colleges 
of  and  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  As  this  feeling  deex)ened  and  broadened 
it  became  apparent  that  the  need  could  b3  met  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways.  One 
method  was  the  method  of  supervision  of  and  cooperation  with  existing  institu- 
tions. Through  such  a  relationship  it  was  thought  that  these  institutions  might 
become  more  closely  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  second 
method  of  the  people  ministering  to  themselves  through  the  higher  education  was 
the  establishment  of  new  institutions  to  be  administered  directly  by  the  i)eople. 

In  various  forms  the  adjustment  of  the  old  institutions  to  modem  society  was 
attempted,  but  the  results  of  the  attempts  were  vain.  The  *'  Dartmouth  College 
case  '*  illustrates  such  an  attempt.  It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century 
and  more  that  the  adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  private  institutions  to  modem 
needs  was  accomplished.  Therefore,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  endeav- 
ors many  and  earnest  were  made  to  found  new  institutions  under  the  full  and 
direct  control  of  the  Commonwealth.  Out  of  this  desire  to  promote  a  most  vital 
type  of  the  higher  education  sprang  such  grants  of  land  as  followed  the  passing 
of  the  great  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  issuing  of  the  Symmea  patent  in  1704.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  grants  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions of  the  higher  education  in  22  States  and  Territories;  and  through  32  acts  of 
Congress,  passed  largely  in  the  same  i)eriod,  somewhat  over  a  million  acres  were 
granted  for  the  endowment  of  universities.  By  means  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  acts  amendatory  of  it  about  10,000,000  acres  have  been 
granted  to  no  less  than  45  States  in  aid  of  the  higher  education.  This  vast  amount 
of  public  domain,  though  allotted  primarily  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  has  frequently  become  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the 
university  of  each  of  the  States  concerned.  The  value  of  these  vast  donations  it  is 
now  impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  States  have  realized  from 
them  no  less  than  $250,000,000. « 

a  The  authority  given  for  this  estimate  is  the  lato  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  in  his  article  on  *  'Ameri- 
can educational  history  "  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  189^93,  page  1285. 
It  includes  all  the  common  school  lands  (some  68,000,000  acres),  as  well  as  college  and  university 
lands  (agricultural  and  mechanical  9,000,000  acres,  seminaries  or  universities  1,400,000),  making  a 
total  of  79,000,000  acres,  which  he  states  would  be  worth  $99,000,000  at  the  minimum  price  of 
$1.25  per  acre;^*'but  it  may  be  safely  estimat3d  that  theoo  educational  grant  lands  have  realized 
to  the  States  more  than  $:ffi0,000,000."  By  other  good  authority  it  is  considered  doubtful  if  the 
average  price  received  for  these  lands,  for  all  the  States,  amounts  to  more  than  the  minimum, 
viz,  $1.25  per  acre,  which  yields  $99,000,000,  as  above  stated. 
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Therefore,  ont  of  the  double  condiliou  of  a  noble  intellectual  activity  and  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  narrower  administration  of  the  older  American  colleges  has 
arisen,  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  a  desire  for  the  national  promotion  of  the 
higher  edncation,  the  modem  St^te  university. 

No  less  than  41  so-called  State  universities  now  exist.  They  represent  the 
interests  of  each  Commonwealth  in  the  higher  education.  The  impulse  for  their 
creation  was  in  most  instances  derived  from  the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  nation; 
but  these  grants  now  provide  only  a  smsSi  share,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  number, 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  their  annual  administration.  The  people  of  each  Com- 
monwealth, through  the  legislature,  determine  that  a  certain  share  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  State  shall  bo  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  university.  The  amount 
h  usually  fixed  by  statute.  The  paople  also,  through  the  same  lawmaMng  body, 
at  each  session,  make  special  appropriations  for  special  needs,  such  as  buildings 
and  equipmaent.  The  annual  income  that  is  thus  received  from  the  State  by  the 
university  is  subject  to  a  great  variation.  The  amount  received  by  several  rei>- 
Tesentative  universities  is  as  follows:  Of  the  University  of  Michigan  the  total 
income  (as -reported  by  the  Carnrnissioner  of  Education  for  1899-1900)  was 
^M,700,  of  Minnesota  $351,842,  of  Wisconsin  $309,935,  and  of  Illinois  $^482,779. 

The  colleges  and  universities  founded  by  churches  or  by  individuals  or  by  the 
Commonwealth,  or  the  institutions  that  were  founded  in  no  small  degree  by  a  cer- 
tain cooi)eration  between  these  three  forces,  havq  come  in  general  to  labor  in 
harmony  and  efficiency.  Universities  of  each  type  are  found  in  most  of  the  great 
Commonwealths.  EJach  type,  too,  rex^resents  the  fulfillment  of  the  neads  of  the 
Commonwealth.  There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  work  which  the  State  univer- 
sity is  ai)ecially  fitted  to  do:  (1)  Technical,  (3)  advanced  scientific  or  graduate, 
(3)  professional,  excluding  the  training  of  clergymen  and  including  the  training 
of  teachers.  In  the  first  kind  is  included  all  the  work  for  the  making  of  engineers 
of  every  type,  who  serve  society  in  the  betterment  of  its  physical  and  material 
conditions.  In  the  second  kind  is  included  in  the  most  comprehensive  form  all 
that  which  ii  included  in  research,  a  scholastic  value  of  the  highest  significance 
for  the  progress  of  men  and  for  the  development  of  the  forces  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  air.  In  the  third  kind  is  included  the  training  of  those  to  whom  is  si)ecially 
committed  the  duty  of  promoting  the  personal  rights  and  tlie  development  of  the 
X)er«onal  powers  of  each  individual. 

There  are  also  works  which  the  private  or  denominational  college  is  specially 
-fitted  to  do.  The  moat  important  service  of  this  character  relates  to  religion. 
Other  services  there  are,  but  this  service  is  first  in  its  manifold  relations.  Those 
who  claim  that  the  denominational  college  performs  a  large  and  imi)ortant  func- 
tion in  American  life  are  inclined  to  interpret  religion  in  most  general  relations 
and  conditions.  They  argue  that  religion  represents  the  relation  of  man  to  abso- 
lute and  ultimate  being.  Religion  gives  to  the  student,  as  to  everj^  man,  it  is  said, 
the  highest  and  noblest.  To  his  intellect  religion  offers,  it  is  affirmed,  the  great- 
est being  which  he  can  apprehend;  to  his  conscience  religion  offers  a*  lawgiver 
whose  principles  he  is  to  hold  and  whose  laws  he  is  to  obey;  to  his  will  religion 
offers  a  force,  or  Force,  more  or  less  known  and  more  or  less  unknowable,  with 
which  he  is  to  associate  himself — if  in  cooperation,  for  better;  if  in  antagonism,  for 
worse;  to  his  heart  religion  offers  a  being  which,  if  he  regard  as  personal,  is  to  be 
loved,  and  which,  if  he  regard  as  impersonal,  is  to  be  worshiped. 

Such  intellectual,  volitional,  ethical  results,  it  is  argued,  are  secured  better  in 
the  personal  or  denominational  college  than  in  one  under  State  control.  The 
private  college  is  usually  organized  on  the  religious  foundation;  its  trustees  are 
chosen  with  greater  or  less  regard  to  religious  affiliations;  its  teachers,  though  in 
the  older  colleges  seldom  selected  on  denominational  grounds,  are  yet,  by  pre- 
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«Qmption,  97mpsth«ftic  with  essential  Christiairity.  The  routine  of  each  day 
'begi'ns  with  a  chapel  service »  and  Sunday  is  used  as  a  day  of  and  for  the  church. 
That  these  two  types  of  ifhe  unirersity — the  State  and  the  denominational — may 
work  together  in  happy  efficiency  receives  illustration  in  testimony  given  to  me 
hy  the  president  of  the  Statte  University  of  Iowa  and  by  the  jrresident  of  Iowa 
College.    Dr.  George  E.  McLean  says: 

To  draw  civilization  out  of  the  depths  of  ignorance  we  need  the  threefold  cord 
of  private,  church,  and  State  education.  In  the  never-ending  contest  of  liberty 
Tgyim  tyranny  we  must  have  the  same  threefold  cable  to  ma'ke  a  cordon  against 
the  dominanoe  of  tyranny.  When  the  private  institution  is  constrained  to  ham- 
per freedom  under  the  pressure  of  a  private  patron  or  the  church  institution  to 
sacrifice  freedom  to  ecclesiastical  policies  or  dogmas,  then  we  must  turn  to  the 
State  for  freedom.  When  13ie  politicians  ivould  constrain  freedom  in  the  State  insti- 
tution, tiien  we  must  depend  upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  first  two  mstitntions 
to  save  the  di^.  The  community  of  interests  amonff  these  institutions,  eadi  hav- 
ing a  special  cause  for  existence,  is  ^eater  than  their  diversity  of  interests.  It  is 
as  shameful  for  the  institutions  of  culture  not  to  have  cordial  relations  and  to 
propagate  **  sweetness  and  light  '^'  as  it  is  for  the  so-called  C^xristian  denomina- 
tions to  quarrel.  There  is  work  eaoagk  for  all.  *  *  ♦  It  espedaQy  falls  to  the 
university,  by  law  .established  and  supported  by  the  State,  to  maintain  ihe  high- 
est standards  and  to  be  a  crown  of  the  public  school  system.  At  the  same  tame 
the  State  university  must  recognize  that  the  other  colleges  are  its  constituency^ 
and  it  must  endeavor  to  serve  them.  In  this  State,  throng  the  college  section  of 
^a»  State  Teachers'  Ajssoeiation,  of  whic^  the  university  is  a  member,  through 
certain  standing  committees,  we  administer  the  tests  as  to  what  maJkes  a  recog- 
nition of  a  standard  college;  we  promote  common  entrance  requirements,  and  the 
university,  by  the  inspection  of  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  freely  given  to 
the  other  colleges,  serves  them  as  well  as  itself. 

In  turn  President  D.  F.  Bradley,  of  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  says: 

My  feeling  about  the  relation  of  the  State  university  and  private  or  denomina- 
tional colleges  is  that  they  supplement  each  other.  Between  them  should  be  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  relations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Iowa  College  and  Iowa 
State  University  and  Agncultoral  College  are  on  very  friendly  terms.  W-e  do  a 
work  which  can  not  be  done  at  a  State  university,  and  the  State  covers  a  wide 
field  which  we  do  not  expect  to  enter.  The  State  university,  for  instance,  can  not 
teach  religion,  and  it  must  needs  be  limited  in  that  direction.  It  must  also  have 
eome  regard  for  the  ideas  of  the  dominant  political  party,  and  its  teachers  are  not 
entirely  tree  to  teach  or  trtter  views  repugnant  to  the  Hiajority  oontrolKng  the 
legislature,  which  appropriates  money  for  fiieir  support.  The  private  or  denomi- 
national college  is  freer  in  all  these  lines,  and  it  is  a  constant  force  steadying  and 
strengthening  the  best  scholastic  development  of  State  educational  institutions, 
'^labling  theni  to  maintain  themselves  against  political  and  educational  charla- 
tanry. But  for  the  private  coM^e  State  institutions  would  be  likely  to  require 
lower  standards  in  t^ir  work,  under  the  pressure  of  popular  d^nand,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  present  splendid  development  of  State  schools  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  private  universities  insist  upon  keeping  the  standard  high  and  making  it  stiU 
higher  year  by  year.  The  private  or  denominatipnal  college,  too,  is  stimulated  by 
t^  Sta^  institution.  It  can  not  he  narrow  and  sectarian  ai^d  hold  its  own.  It 
must  use  every  effort  to  enlist  men  of  means  in  its  behalf.  The  two  systems  are 
thus  together  causing  the  torch  of  learning  to  bum  Inightly  and  to  induce  thou- 
sands of  young  people  to  secure  a  higher  education.  If  I  had  my  own  way  I 
would  not  hinder  any  of  these  schools  or  hamper  them,  but  encourage  them  all. 
A  better  understanding  is  coming  among  all  school  men  and  lees  jealousy.  I 
have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  the  schools  maintained  by  the  State. 

Such  harmony  of  relations  does  not  obtain  between  the  president  of  a  great 
"BniverBity  of  a  great  State  and  the  president  of  its  chief  private  and  denomina- 
tional ccHege  in  the  case  of  every  Commonwealth.  But  such  harmony  becomes 
more  common  and  stronger.  The  increasing  power  of  any  college  in  a  State 
should  mean  an  increasing  power  of  every  other.  In  case  the  State  University  of 
Colorado  or  California  seems  to  be  making  rapid  progress,  as  each  has  made,  the 
mcfthod  for  the  private  or  denominational  college  is  not  to  lessen  the  State  appro- 
priations to  the  State  institution,  but  to  quicken  the  life  and  enlarge  the  resources 
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of  the  private  and  the  church  colleges  of  Colorado  or  California,  as  has  also 
been  done.  In  cooperative  efficiency  all  colleges  of  a  single  Commonwealth  of 
the  whole  United  States  are  to  do  their  work  for  and  through  the  people. 

The  increasing  breadth  of  the  movement  of  the  higher  education  is  evidenced  by 
the  enlarged  constitution  of  the  governing  boards.  The  first  colleges  in  America 
usually  had  as  their  governors  clergymen.  The  laws  of  not  a  few  colleges  required 
that  clergymen  of  the  Commonwealth  should  constitute  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  trust.  In  Harvard  College  until  1834  all  clergymen  who  were  members  of  the 
board  of  overseers  were  required  to  be  Congregationalists.  Such  requirements 
hs-ve  now  largely  jmssad  away.  The  governing  boards  of  most  colleges  are  close 
corporations.  The  members  are  chosen  on  the  groimd  simply  of  fitness,  and  not 
of  professional  condition.  In  many  institutions  the  alumni  are  the  electors  of 
certain  members.  Alumni  are  usually  guided  in  their  choice  by  reason  of  per- 
sonal rather  than  of  professional  fitness.  The  regents  or  trustees  of  State  univer- 
sities are  in  certain  cases  appointed  by  the  governor  and  in  certain  cases  elected 
by  the  people  at  large.  Personal  fitness  is  of  chief  value  in  either  instance ,  although 
partisan  considerations  in  a  few  States  have  great,  too  great,  place. 

The  two  and  a  half  centuries  and  more  of  the  higher  education  in  America  rep- 
resent,  furthermore,  a  general  enlargement  of  purpose,  method,  and  constitution. 
The  first  colleges  were  founded  in  no  small  degree  as  schools  of  theology.  The 
clerical  purpose  was  succeeded  by  the  purpose  of  training  men  for  the  great  busi- 
ness of  living.  The  later  colleges,  as  well  as  the  older,  have  ceased  to  be  profes- 
sional schoc^;  but  not  a  few  of  them  have  called  into  being,  as  distinct  educational 
agencies,  schools  for  training  men  for  the  two  or  three  great  professions.  Although 
some  schools  of  theology  still  continue  to  exist  on  distinct  foundations — as  Andover 
and  Newton — yet  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law  are  usually  integral  parts  of  the 
university  system,  and  many  schools  of  theology  are  integral  parts  of  a  univer- 
sity, such  a3  the  Methodist  School  in  Boston  and  the  Congregational  School  in 
New  Haven.  The  first  schools  of  law  and  the  first  schools  of  medicine — as  the 
Medical  School  in  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1765;  of  law,  as  the  school  at  Litchfield, 
founded  in  1784 — were  independent  schools.  The  first  law  school  connected  with 
a  university  and  authorized  to  confer  degrees  was  established  in  Harvard  in  1817. 

In  the  enlargement  of  the  function  of  the  university  has  been  founded  the 
school  of  graduate  studies.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  research,  to 
enrich  the  scholarship  of  the  student,  and  to  serve  as  a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers in  higher  institutions.  Thirty  years  ago  this  agency  was  beginning  its  great 
career  of  usefulness  in  and  through  the  university.  Its  students  numbered  about 
200.  In  a  generation  it  has  so  increased  as  to  represent  a  student  body  of  more 
than  5,000,  and  has  so  enlarged  its  facilities  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  significant 
forces  of  the  higher  education. 

Schools,  too,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  a  practical  nature  have  been  included 
in  the  university.  Most  conspicuous  of  these  schools  are  the  technical  or  scientific. 
Although  a  large  number  of  such  schools  still  rest  on  an  index>endent  foundation, 
yet  the  great  universities,  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Princeton, 
embrace  schools  of  science  as  a  part  of  their  organization.  Agricultural,  com- 
mercial, pharmaceutical,  pedagogical,  and  library  schools  are  also  included.  The 
growth  of  such  technical,  professional,  or  semiprofessional  schools  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  last  century,  in  respect  both  to  number  of  students, 
equipment,  and  public  influence,  has  been  most  significant.  Therefore  in  the  two 
and  a  half  centuries  since  the  foundation  of  Harvard  the  higher  education, 
beginning  with  the  college  designed  as  a  training  school  for  ministers,  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  all  of  the  sciences  and  not  a  few  of  the  arts.  The  university 
has  become  a  great  human  agency  for  the  promotion  of  scholarship,  for  the 
enriching  of  manhood,  and  for  professional  equipment. 
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Throughoat  this  longx)eriod  •has  occurred  a  most  significant  development  of  that 
important  element  of  the  university — the  course  of  study.  That  development  has 
proved  to  be  largest  in  the  nineteenth  centurji.  From  the  foundation  of  the  first 
American  college  up  to  the  beginning  of  that  century  the  development  had  been 
indeed  slight,  as  slight  as  it  had  been  from  the  fall  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
down  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  American  college.  The  two  ancient  languages, 
together  with,  in  certain  cases,  Hebrew  and  certain  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
studies,  represented  the  early  curriculum.  But  from  the  first  decade  of  the  last 
century  the  enlargement  and  the  enrichment  of  the  higher  curriculum  has  been 
great  and  constant.  The  law  of  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the  field  of  knowledge  itself.  As 
this  field  has  become  greater  and  finer,  so  also  has  the  course  of  study.  As  science 
has  developed  through  successive  discoveries  it  has  become  part  of  the  academic 
discipline.  As  modem  languages  have  become  necessary  for  the  practical  affairs 
or  for  the  scholarship  of  man,  they  have  been  included  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  general  development  of  the  science  of  economics  and  of  sociology  has  simply 
preceded  the  introduction  of  these  topics  into  the  college.  In  his  sketch  of  Har- 
vard College  Sixty  Years  Ago  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  says: 

The  range  of  study  was  much  less  extensive  than  now.  Natural  history  did  not 
then  even  profess  to  be  a  science,  and  received  very  little  attention.  Chemistry, 
under  auspices  which  one  does  not  like  to  recall,  occupied  and  utterly  wasted  a 
small  portion  of  the  senior  year.  French  and  Spanish  were  voluntary  studies,  or 
rather  recreations,  for  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  kind-hearted  septuagenarian 
who  had  these  recitations  in  charge  was  frequented  more  for  amusement  than 
for  anything  that  was  taught  or  learned.  Italian  and  Overman  were  stuped  in 
good  earnest  by  a  very  few  volunteers. 

Most  general  has  been  the  enlargement  of  the  curriculum  of  the  American  uni- 
versity. The  fundamental  science  of  mathematics  has  progressed  by  slow  degrees 
until  recent  years.  The  first  classes  of  Harvard  were  admitted  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  taken  up  in  college  earlier  than  the  senior  year. 
The  course  consisted  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Such  continued  to 
be  the  essence  of  instruction  throughout  the  eighteenth  century .  In  1726  the  Hol- 
lis  professorship  of  mathematics  was  established.  Following  the  Revolutionary 
war  what  is  known  as  English  mathematics  was  introduced,  and  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  French.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematical  studies  has  been  rapid.  The  development  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  has  also,  although  beginning  later,  been  made  by  slow 
degrees.  The  first  academic  chair  of  chemistry  was  founded  at  Princeton  in  1795. 
In  1802  a  chair  was  established  at  Columbia,  the  next  year  at  Yale,  and  at  South 
Carolina  College  and  Dickinson  in  181 1.  The  growth  of  a  department  quite  unlike 
mathematics  and  chemistry,  the  department  of  history,  has  likewise  been  slow. 
Although  classical  history  has  long  been  studied,  the  oldest  college  had  been  in 
existence  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  a  formal  professorship  of  history 
was  endowed.  Harvard  established  the  McLean  professorship  of  ancient  and 
modem  history  in  1839,  and  appointed  to  it  Jared  Sparks.  Economics  is  likewise 
a  study  confined  to  the  last  century.  Between  1820  and  1835  the  study  was  intro- 
duced into  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Columbia,  Princeton,  and  Williams.  The 
modem  languages,  too,  represent  a  later  addition  to  the  curriculum.  French 
preceded  the  German  language  many  years.  Instruction  in  French  was  offered 
at  Harvard  in  1780,  but  it  was  not  till  1815  that  the  Smith  professorship  of  French 
and  Spanish  was  founded.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  and  of  other  subjects  the 
development  of  the  facilities  for  giving  and  for  receiving  instruction  has  been 
swift  and  rich  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  present  time  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  all  studies  as  disciplines  has 
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become  general  and  hearty.  Althongh  there  is  a  ^reat  difference  between  knowl- 
edge as  knowledge  and  the  same  knowledge  nsed  as  a  snbject  for  the  training  of 
youth,  yet  it  has  become  evident  that  knowledge  of  any  department  of  being  may 
be  80  formed  and  formnlated  as  to  become  a  worthy  academic  discipline.  The 
American  nniversity  therefore  nsnally  includes  in  its  curricnlnm  all  knowledges. 

Out  of  the  vast  enlargement  of  the  field  of  knowledge  has  grown  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  elective  system  of  study.  This  system  represents  simply 
a  method  by  which  the  student  is  allowed  to  select  such  studies  as  he  desires.  In 
the  introduction  and  growth  of  this  system  of  elective  courses  Harvard,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  great  president ,  has  exercised  a  dominant  influence.  This  system, 
introduced  by  the  gradual  methods  of  enlargement,  has  resulted  in  making  noth- 
ing less  than  a  revolution  in  the  content  of  the  higher  education.  Adopted  by 
most  colleges  in  the  teeth  of  strong  (and  in  certain  cases  of  violent)  opposition,  yet 
it  has  steadily  won  its  way.  Having  good  elements  and  bad,  the  latter  have  been 
gradually  eliminated .  The  advanced  age  at  which  men  enter  college  and  the  highe r 
courses  pursued  in  the  academies  and  high  schools  have  served  to  eliminate  many 
reasons  against  its  adoption.  Tlie  freedom  of  choice  allowed  the  student  has  been 
hemmed  in  by  various  sets  of  checks  and  balances.  The  distinct  relation  which 
the  system  bears  to  profe8si<Hial  preparation  has  been  worthily  emphasized.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  its  worth,  it  has  now  become  evident  that  its 
introduction  was  simply  inevitable.  The  enlargement  of  the  field  of  knowledge, 
the  privilege  of  the  college  of  cultivating  the  whole  domain  of  scholarship,  and 
the  duty  of  the  college  of  trainii^  men  and  women  for  many  and  diverse  forms  of 
public  service  have  rendered  its  adoption  imi)erative. 

In  the  last  three  score  years  and  ten  of  this  period  the  higher  education  of 
women  has  come  to  occupy  a  most  important  place.  The  higher  educatioii  of 
women  grew,  in  part,  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the  opportunities'  for  the  sec- 
ondary education  of  women,  and,  also  in  part,  out  of  the  enlargement  of  opportu- 
nities for  public  service.  As  girls  were  admitted  to  the  high  schools,  the  wii^ 
became  urgent  that  their  education  should  not  cease  with  these  schools.  All  the 
reasons  which  could  be  urged  for  the  education  of  boys  and  of  men  were  also  to 
be  urged  for  the  education  of  their  sisters.  The  foundation  of  Oberlin  College  in 
1833.  of  Antioch,  by  Horace  Mann,  in  1853,  and  of  such  State  universities  as  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Iowa  in  1855,  of  Kansas  in  1866,  of  Minnesota  in  1868,  and  of  Nebraska 
in  1871  represent  successive  stages  in  the  development.  Although  the  University 
of  Indiana  was  ax>ened  in  1820,  it  did  not  admit  women  xmtil  1868,  aind  although 
the  University  of  Michigan  dates  its  existence  as  far  back  as  the  establishment  of 
the  State  in  1837,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1870  that  its  doors  were  ox)ened  to 
women.  The  universities  of  Illinois,  of  California,  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Ohio  were 
also  opened  to  women  in  the  same  decade.  Mi»HOuri  offered  its  advantages  to 
women  in  1870,  and  Cornell  in  1872.  These  colleges,  and  in  fact  all  the  State  uni- 
versities with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  are  coeduca- 
tional. Of  the  five  hundred  colleges  in  the  country,  about  70  per  cent  admit 
women  as  well  as  men. 

Separate  colleges  for  wofmen  have  also  been  founded,  of  which  the  most  famous 
are  Vassar,  founded  in  1805;  Wellesley,  founded  in  1875;  Smith,  founded  also  in 
1875,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  foimded  in  1885. 

In  addition  to  the  coeducational  and  the  separate  method  of  the  education  of 
women  has  also  grown  up  a  method  which  has  been  denominated  the  coordinate 
system.  It  represents  the  affiliation  of  a  college  for  women  with  a  college  for 
men.  The  most  famous  of  these  colleges  are  Badcliffe  College,  affiliated  with 
Harvard;  Barnard  College,  affiliated  with  Columbia;  the  Women's  College,  affili- 
ated with  Brown;  the  College  for  Women,  affiliated  with  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity; and  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  affiliated  with  Tulane 
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Umversitj.  The  affiliation  in  the  case  of  these  colleges  differs  in  the  differ^rt 
institntiops.  In  certain  colleges,  as  at  Badcliffe,  the  entire  teaching  is  given  by 
the  staff  of  the  older  institution;  in  others,  as  in  Western  Reserve  University,  a 
faculty  qnite  separate  is  provided.  This  method  is  based  upon  the  method  of 
Cambridge  and  of  Oxford,  as  witnessed  in  Newnham,  Qirton,  Somerville,  and 
other  colleges. 

These  three  typ^  of  method  in  the  higher  education  of  w<»nen  are  f  onnd  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  although  the  coedncational  form  is  the  more  common 
in  the  West.  In  New  England  we  foond  colleges  for  women  alone,  for  both 
women  and  men,  and  for  women  and  men  nnder  the  coordinate  system.  In  the 
Middle  West  coeducation  begins  to  be  more  common,  and  west  of  tli^Jdississippi 
it  is  the  prevailing  method.  Each  method  has  its  own  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. These  advantages  and  disadvantages  spring  largely  from  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  a  particular  method  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

The  enlarging  place  which  the  American  university  holds  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  is  indicated  in  the  rapid  increase  in  its  endowment  and  in  the 
facilities  of  its  equipment.  The  American  university  has  been  xKX>r  in  the  pov- 
erty of  the  American  x>eople;  the  American  university  is  now  becoming  rich  in 
its  riches.  In  the  yeiur  1630  the  first  written  statement  of  the  finances  of  Yale 
College  was  made.  At  that  time  liie  entire  productive  fund,  excluding  land, 
amounted  to  between  $30,000  and  $31,000.  The  total  income  from  funds  that 
year  was  lees  than  $2,700.  The  following  year  the  receipts  from  all  sources, 
including  tuition,  were  a  little  less  than  $20,000,  and  the  expenses  a  little  more. 
In  1882  tiie  receix)ts  increased  to  a  few  cents  more  than  $20,000,  and  the  expenses 
had  increased  to  a  few  dollars  more  than  $23,000.  In  this  year  the  income 
from  funds  was  slightly  less  than  $2,600.  At  the  present  time  the  endowment 
d  Yale  College  exceeds  $5,000,000.  The  whole  amount  of  money  received  by 
Harvard  during  the  seventeenth  century  was  slightly  in  excess  of  £6,000,  and 
during  the  eighteenth  century  aggregated  £27,000.  In  the  year  1846  the  whole 
amount  of  the  productive  funds  of  the  college  was  $650,000,  and  the  income 
derived  from  all  sources  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $45,000.  At  the  present  time 
the  productive  funds  exceed  $13,000,000,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  United 
States  sixteen  universities  have  endowments  of  between  one  million  dollars  and 
two;  four  between  two  millions  and  four;  three  between  four  millions  and  eight, 
and  three  have  an  endowment  above  ten  millions.  Although  Harvard  and  Yale 
make  a  somewhat  unique  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  benefactors,  yet  it  is  to  be 
said  every  worthy  college  has  in  the  last  half  century  received  a  vast  addition  to  its 
funds.  In  recent  years  about  $10,000,000  have  been  annually  given  to  American 
universities.  No  cause  makes  a  more  wise  or  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  than  the  American  university.  All  motives  for  large  and  last- 
ing beneficence  unite  in  the  making  of  a  gift.  At  the  present  time  the  amount 
of  the  productive  funds  held  by  American  universities  and  colleges  has  a  value 
of  about  $150,000,000.  Great  as  this  sum  is,  the  auguries  indicate  that  endow- 
ments are  to  become  much  larger  in  the  forthcoming  decades.  The  value  of 
buildings  and  grounds  and  apijaratus  is  also  about  $150,000,000. 

Halfway  between  the  intellectual  and  material  growth  of  the  American  university 
stands  its  library.  It  is  significant  that  the  foundation  of  our  two  oldest  and  best 
known  colleges  is  vitally  associated  with  the  donation  of  books,  for  John  Harvard 
bequeathed  not  only  a  x>art  of  his  small  fortune  to  the  college  which  renders  his 
name  iUuskious,  but  also  320  vc^rmies.  It  is  further  to  be  said  that  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers  of  the  Bay  Colony,  out  of  their  own  libraries,  gave  toward  the 
foundatiim  of  the  college  books  which  are  valued  at  £200.  (The  Harvard  Book, 
Chap,  I,  p.  112,  article  by  J.  L.  Sibley,  librarian.)    It  is  a  tradition  preserved  by 
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President  Clap  that  when  the  founders  of  Yale  College  came  together  to  make  a 
formal  establishment  they  could  find  no  act  more  fitting  with  which  to  represent 
their  purpose  than  the  giving  of  books  for  the  library.  It  is  also  significant  that 
some  of  the  more  conspicuous  gifts  for  these  two  colleges  throughout  their  earlier 
history  were  books.  The  name  of  Thomas  Hollis  is  one  that  lives  in  the  Cam- 
bridge college  in  several  relations,  but  among  the  objects  of  his  benevolence  was 
the  library.  Beginning  with  1720,  the  date  of  his  earliest  benefaction  to  the 
library,  he  sent  books  and  made  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  library  to  authors,  pub- 
lishers, and  corporate  bodies.  The  most  valuable  gift  that  the  library  of  Yale  ever 
received  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  was  a  gift  of  books  from  Bishop 
Berkeley.  It  consisted  of  about  1,000  volumes,  and  is  judged  to  have  cost  about 
£400.  (Yale  College,  Vol.  I,  p.  185,  article  by  Addison  Van  Name,  librarian. )  That 
a  gift  of  books  was  to  a  degree  a  constituent  factor  in  the  foundation  of  these  two 
colleges,  and  not  a  laying  of  bricks,  is  prophetic  of  the  place  which  the  library 
occupies  in  an  American  college  two  centuries  after.  In  the  year  1841  William 
Gray  gave  to  Harvard  College,  for  the  benefit  of  its  library,  the  sum  of  $25,000. 
It  was  the  largest  gift  of  the  kind  which  the  college  had  received  up  to  that  time. 

From  the  time  of  the  making  of  these  first  donations  of  books  to  Harvard  and 
to  Yale  the  growth  of  the  college  library  has  been  constant  and  great.  The  growth 
of  the  Harvard  library  in  particiilar  has  been  most  significant.  The  number  of 
books  under  the  control  of  this  imiversity  exceeds  600,000.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  libraries  of  most  colleges  are  inadequately  furnished  and  ineffi- 
ciently administered.  As  one  looks  over  the  statistics  of  American  universities 
he  reads  such  figures  as,  for  one  college,  5,000  volumes;  for  another,  1,000,  for 
another,  25,000,  and  for  another,  50,000  volumes.  About  one-half  of  all  the  books 
in  college  libraries  are  found  in  institutions  of  the  north  Atlantic,  and  about  35 
per  cent  in  institutions  of  the  north  central  division  of  States.  In  an  address  given 
at  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
1895,  Seth  Low  said  that  the  growth  of  the  library  has  three  stages:  The  first  is 
found  in  the  collection  of  books;  the  second,  in  the  making  books  accessible;  and, 
third,  in  the  causing  books  to  be  the  creators  of  other  books.  These  three  stages 
in  particular  belong  to  the  library  of  the  university.  Above  every  other  form  of 
library  the  library  of  the  university  represents  a  continued  thread  of  knowledge, 
uniting  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

The  architecture  of  the  American  university  represents  all  forms — and,  it  must 
be  added,  no  form— of  design  and  of  construction.  Although  the  first  colleges 
were  in  point  of  course  of  study  based  upon  the  English  model,  yet  their  build- 
ings adopted  a  new  type.  What  is  known  as  colonial  architecture  seems  to  have 
been  quite  as  natural  to  the  colonists  for  their  academic  and  administration  build- 
ings as  was  the  round  arch  to  the  Boman  or  the  architrave  to  the  Greek  builder. 
As  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  had  close  relation  to  cloister  foundations, 
and  as  the  new  colleges  of  America  followed  out  the  religious  purpose,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  cloister  would  represent  the  American  type.  But  usually  the 
buildings  of  the  early  American  college?  were  placed  in  a  row  and  not  in  a  quad- 
rangle. The  first  college  buildings  were  adaptations  and  enlargements  of  the 
forms  of  buildings  used  for  dwelling  houses  and  for  warehouses.  The  earlier 
buildings  were  built  not  about  a  square,  but  in  a  row,  as  at  Yale,  Williams, 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  and  Hudson,  Ohio.  The  three  earlier  buildings  of  Dartmouth 
were  placed  in  a  line,  although  the  fourth  buildinrr  'nterrupted  this  arrangement. 

This  simple  type  and  method  prevailed  on  the  whole  into  the  second  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  this  time  a  new  influence  appeared.  This  influence 
was  the  Greek  or  the  classical  form.  Its  most  conspicuous  illustration  is  found 
in  the  creation  of  Jefferson  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and  in  the  main  building 
of  Girard  CoUego,  at  Philadelphia.    The  Philadelphia  structure,  erected  between 
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1833  and  1847,  conforms  in  many  respects  to  the  Parthenon,  although  the  columns 
are  Corinthian  and  not  Doric. 

Following  the  dominance  of  the  Greek  tyi)e,  the  Gothic  emerged.  This  influence 
arose  from  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Yale  College  in  the  last 
fifty  years  represents  more  significantly  the  presence  of  Gothic  architecture  than 
any  other.  Its  first  building  of  this  form  was  the  library,  built  in  1843-1846. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  some  dozen  buildings  have  been  built  in  the  Gothic 
style. 

The  finest  illustration  of  Romanesque  which  America  offers  is  seen  in  the  build- 
ings  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  These  buildings  might  probably 
be  called  a  Romanesque-Oxford.  The  form  is  quadrangular,  and  the  type  is  of  the 
monastic  cloister. 

Throughout  the  last  hundried  years  no  one  type  or  form  of  architecture  has 
commonly  prevailed.  Gothic,  Romanesque,  colonial,  and  Greek  are  intermingled 
on  the  same  college  campus.  For  the  college  chapel  the  Gothic  type  has,  on  the 
whole,  proved  to  be  more  popular.  For  the  college  library  many  forms  have  been 
used.  For  the  college  lecture  or  recitation  room  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  mixed 
design  has  proved  more  acceptable.  For  the  laboratories,  as  of  chemistry ,  physics, 
biology,  and  geology,  are  also  found  many  tyx)es,  from  the  colonial  to  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic.  The  type  of  architecture  fitted  for  a  scientific  laboratory  still 
awaits  formulation. 

The  reason  for  the  vastness  of  diversity  and  the  incongruity  of  structures  arises 
from  several  causes.  One  cause  is  found  in  the  individuality  of  donors  of  build- 
ings; one  cause  also  lies  in  the  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  governing  boards 
to  the  proper  placing  of  buildings  and  in  the  lack  of  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
architectural  design  and  construction.  Boards  of  trust  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
too  indulgent  to  the  individual  preference  or  prejudices  of  donors  of  buildings, 
and  also  too  indulgent  toward  their  own  architectural  ignorances  and  short- 
comings. 

In  the  development  of  the  American  university  the  life  of  the  undergraduates 
has  become  highly  organized.  Whether  students  live  together  in  dormitories—a 
method  prevailing  more  in  the  institutions  of  the  East  than  of  the  West — or  in 
private  lodgings,  their  life  is  subject  to  many  and  diverse  relations.  Outside  of 
fraternities,  of  which  distinct  mention  is  to  be  presently  made,  clubs  and  societies 
of  all  sorts  are  formed.  In  such  universities  as  Yale  and  Harvard  no  less  than  fifty 
undergraduate  organizations  are  formed.  They  are  formed  for  purposes  most 
diverse  and  with  constituencies  large  or  small,  compact  or  loose,  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous.  Clubs  political,  musical,  literary,  social,  dramatic,  debating^ 
religious,  aesthetic,  and  athletic  of  all  kinds,  from  tennis  and  football  to  revolver, 
are  the  more  common. 

The  athletic  organization  of  undergraduate  life  has  become  the  most  significant 
of  all  forms.  The  beginnings  of  such  organization  appeared  about  sixty  years  ago. 
As  early  as  1840  football  was  played  at  Yale,  but  it  was  as  then  played  largely  a 
scrimmage  between  the  sophomore  class  and  the  freshman.  For  the  next  thirty 
years  the  game  was  played  with  much  irregularity,  both  in  time  and  method.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  of  1873  that  an  intercollegiate  league  was  formed.  The 
members  of  the  class  of  1844  at  Yale  and  of  1846  at  Harvard  formed  the  first  boat- 
clubs  in  those  colleges;  and  in  1853  Yale  challenged  Harvard  to  a  race,  which 
was  rowed  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  on  August  3,  in  which  the  challenging 
college  was  defeated.  Baseball  was  introduced  at  Yale  in  1859,  and  at  Harvard 
three  years  later.  Harvard  played  her  first  intercollegiate  game  with  Brown  in 
1863,  and  Yale  her  first  intercollegiate  game  with  Wesleyan  in  1865,  and  the  first 
Harvard- Yale  game  dates  from  July  25, 1868. 

From  these  simple  origins  the  three  great  college  8X)orts  have  so  progressed 
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that  they  now  occttpy  no  small  part  of  the  emotional  interest  of  nndergradnates 
and  absorb  easily  their  more  sni)erficial  enthusiasms.  These  games  represent, 
too,  the  i)oint  where  the  i>nblic,  through  the  newspaper,  most  readily  touches 
undergraduate  life  and  afifiairB. 

There  are  other  distinct  concrete  features  of  the  AmericMi  university  which 
should  be  included  in  this  sketch.  Among  them  are  the  i^umni  associations,  the 
system  of  fraternities,  and  the  university  clubs. 

The  alumni  association  of  a  college  is  simply  a  society  of  its  graduates.  In  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  incorporated;  in  more,  not.  It  represents  those  who  have  received 
a  degree  from  the  institution.  Its  chief  meeting  is  at  the  annual  commencement 
time,  its  chief  business  making  vital  the  relationship  of  the  graduates  with  their 
college.  Every  association  of  this  sort  is  of  direct  and  importsmt  support  to  the 
college.  Its  members  either  individually  or  as  a  body  are  among  the  benefactors, 
and  its  interest  never  ceases  in  **  alma  mater." 

The  association  of  students  with  each  other  is  a  constant  form  of  university  life 
throughout  the  world.  At  Upsala  it  takes  the  form  of  the  nation's  houses ;  in 
Germany,  of  corps  of  various  forms ;  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  common  room,  and  in  America,  of  the  fraternity.  In  American  colleges 
and  universities  of  conspicuous  power  and  place  are  some  thirty  different  frater- 
nities. They  enroll  ^nong  their  graduates  and  undergraduates  more  than  100,000 
members.  The  largest  of  them  has  a  membership  of  15,000.  Each  society  repre- 
sents a  common  fellowship  in  each  college.  Each  society  of  its  name  in  one  col- 
lege represents  cooperation  vnth  other  branches  of  the  same  name  in  other  col- 
leges. The  fraternity  system  is  a  vital  and  laeting  force  in  academic  life  and 
personal  character.  Through  the  fraternity  the  graduate  members  keep  in  touch 
with  the  undergraduates  and  with  the  university.  The  fraternity  represents  a 
mighty  force  in  college  order  and  organization.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
fraternities  in  different  colleges  might  become  the  foundation  of  the  English  col- 
lege/ and  university  system  in  America.  Recent  developments,  however,  give  no 
eviaence  of  such  a  result. 

it  should  also  be  said  that  what  are  known  as  university  clubs  are  found  in  eaeb 
of  the  great  cities.  These  clubs  are  an  association  of  gentlemen  who  have  received 
degrees  from  universities,  either  American  or  foreign.  These  societies  are  pri- 
/marily  social,  and  secondarily  are  remotely  scholastic.  In  these  clubs  in  America 
;  are  probably  enrolled  not  less  than  7,000  members,  and  they  hold  projyerty  of  at 
least  a  million  dollars.  The  university  club  in  America  represents  the  point  at 
which  the  university  life  touches  the  communal  life  and  also  the  point  at  which 
the  life  of  the  community  may  put  itself  in  touch  with  the  relations  of  the  higher 
education. 

I  have  so  far  considered  the  history  of  American  universities  largely  as  inde- 
pendent foundations  and  monuments.  But  these  universities  do  not  exist  for  their 
own  sake.  They  represent  important  functions  in  the  American  community  and  in 
the  American  commonwealth.     To  a  few  of  these  functions  I  wish  to  refer. 

One  function  of  a  university  in  a  democracy  is  the  promotion  of  the  unity  of 
the  intelleiitual  life.  In  a  prosperous  democracy  the  tendency  is  strong  to  break 
with  all  the  past.  A  prosperous  democracy  desires  to  make  all  things  new,  for  it 
is  in  peril  of  becoming  intoxicated  with  its  own  past  triumphs.  In  this  condition 
the  university  stands  as  the  preacher  of  conservatism.  It  draws  from  the  past  ita 
exjveriences  for  the  enrichment  and  ennoblement  of*  the  present.  It  declares  that 
man  is  still  man  in  all  times.  The  value  of  the  university  in  promoting  the  one- 
ness of  the  intellectual  life  through  conservatism  it  is  hard  too  highly  to  esteem. 
The  peril  of  the  democracy  is  that  in  breaking  with  the  past  it  will  speedily  enter 
into  intellectual  bankruptcy.  It  seeks  to  pay  intellectual  demands  with  drafts  on 
the  emotions.    In  respect  to  intellectual  conservatism,  promoting  unity,  the  uni- 
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Tersity  represents  the  great  law  of  evolution;  tbe  present  receiving  the  past,  and 
the  futnre  receiving  what  is  now  the  present — enlarging,  enriching,  and  develoj)- 
ing  it.  The  univepsity  also  represents  the  intellectnal  oneness  of  the  community 
through  its  own  nnities  and  associations.  A  democracy  tends  toward  disintegra- 
tion— the  centrifugal  tendency  is  stronger  than  the  centripetal.  Institutions  of 
different  classes  and  of  different  sections  war  against  each  other.  Universities, 
through  the  associations  of  the  student  body,  as  seen  in  fraternities,  debating 
leagues,  political  organizations,  and  scholastic  associations,  tend  to  unite  all  parts 
of  the  diverse  democratic  body. 

The  relation,  too,  of  the  American  university  to  the  American  democracy  con- 
cerns what  may  be  called  spiritual  ideals.  This  relation  is  of  large  and  of  serious 
worth.  It  applies  to  and  for  itself  the  laws  of  self-preservation.  That  its  own 
integrity  may  be  assured,  it  is  inclined  to  be  content  with  the  customary  and  the 
commonplace.  The  relationship  content  with  the  positive  is  not  apt  to  end  with 
the  superlative  or  even  to  reach  the  comparative.  Democracy  seeks  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  as  it  ought,  but  in  this  seeking  it  is  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  greatest  number  of  the  present  time  and  to  take  no  cognizance  of  the  yet 
greater  number  of  the  future. 

Every  great  nation  and  every  great  age  devotes  itself  to  some  supreme  object. 
In  the  Hebrew  time  and  nation  its  devotion  was  to  religion;  in  the  Greek,  to  liter- 
ature and  art;  in  Roman,  to  law  and  to  empire;  in  mediaeval  Italy  it  was  to  the 
church;  in  America  it  is,  or  was,  to  liberty.  But  at  present  the  American  com- 
monwealth seems  to  find  its  chief  ambition  in  the  making  of  power  through 
material  forces.  This  ambition  emphasises  the  fact  that  a  democratic  and  pros- 
perous people  does  need  the  constant  inspiration  of  the  highest  ideals — a  constant 
incoming  of  strength  other  than  material.  It  is  inclined  to  allow  a  material  con- 
tentment to  satisfy  the  desire  for  a  higher  enrichment.  Therefore  a  democratic 
people  needs  the  constant  inspiration  of  highest  ideals  and  the  constant  sui>ply  of 
the  strongest  strengths.  This  filling  of  its  needs  is  most  efficiently  done  by  the 
university.  Itself  seeking  the  highest  ideals,  untouched  by  selfishness,  the  univer- 
sity is  able  to  move  democratic  communities  unto  the  highest  and  the  best.  The 
university  should  constantly  keep  before  the  democratic  community  the  duty  of  a 
love  for  truth,  of  a  love  for  moral  excellence,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
The  appreciation  of  beauty  exercises  itself  in  the  fine  arts.  A  political  democracy  is 
prone  to  make  its  fine  arts  merely  decorative.  It  is  hard  to  teach  or  to  convince 
X)eople  that  the  fine  arte  minister  to  the  highest  education  of  man.  The  university , 
however,  through  both  teaching  and  example  should  impress  upon  the  democratic 
community  that  painting  and  poetry,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  music  repre- 
sent fundamental  desires,  passions,  and  needs  of  the  human  character.  It  should 
also  show  to  the  community  that  such  ideas  as  truth,  sincerity,  purity,  and  honesty 
are  most  impressively  embodied  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  on  the  canvas  and  in 
the  marble.  But,  be  it  said  that  the  worth  of  the  fine  arts  in  a  democracy  is  not 
so  great  as  the  worth  of  a  university,  which  not  simply  inspires  an  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts,  but  also  arouses  and  quickens  the  love  for  truth  and  the  love  for 
moral  excellence. 

Among  tiie  most  important  spiritual  ideals  and  conditions  of  a  democracy  is 
literature. 

The  relation  of  the  university  of  a  democracy  to  the  literature  of  a  democracy 
is  at  once  of  general  and  of  particular  import.  The  relation  is  not  simply  that  the 
tmiversity  gives  an  education  to  i>oet,  essayist,  historian,  although  this  relation  is 
significant.  For  one  does  not  forget  that  if  Shakesiieare  was  trained  as  an  actor 
and  not  as  a  student  the  names  of  his  contemjHJTaries,  even  if  less  great,  and  of 
his  successors  are  found  in  the  matriculation  registers  of  the  English  universities. 
With  the  exception,  too,  of  Heine,  who  has  left  on  record  his  contempt  of  uni- 
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versity  men  and  of  nniversities  themselves,  the  great  names  In  the  literature  of 
Germany  are  names  fonnd  on  the  university  rolls.  One  can  not  forget,  moreover, 
that  in  the  year  1775  the  Earl  of  Chatham  paid,  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  a  most 
elociuent  tribute  to  the  intellectual  force,  the  literary  sympathy,  and  the  decorum 
of  the  state  papers  recently  transmitted  from  America,  papers  then  lying  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  proved  that  the  little  colleges  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  had  served  to  constitute  those  colonies  not  only  an  integral  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  but  had  also  made  America  a  member  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters.    (Tyler's  History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  2,  p.  810.) 

But  one  is  also  more  impressed  with  the  general  truth  that  the  university  repre- 
sents and  prepares  the  general  condition  out  of  which  a  national  literature  grows. 
The  university  teaches  men  to  study  themselves;  it  promotes  self -reflection.  The 
university  teaches  men  to  study  nature;  it  promotes  observation.  The  university 
teaches  men  to  study  history;  it  promotes  wisdom.  Self-reflection,  observation, 
and  wisdom  are  the  materials  out  of  which  literature  is  developed.  **  While  I  was 
musing  the  fire  burned,  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue.'*  Scholarship  may  not 
be  literature,  but  without  scholarship  there  would  not  long  be  a  worthy  literature 
in  any  nation;  and  the  university  is  the  mother  of  scholars  and  of  scholarship. 
Learning  may  not  be  literature;  but  it  is  the  brick  kiln,  or  at  least  the  clay  pit, 
from  which  the  house  of  literature  is  built;  and  the  university  is  the  mother  and 
nurse  of  learning.  The  university  represents  all  that  man  has  aspired  unto  and 
failed  to  reach  and  also  all  that  he  has  achieved.  The  university  promotes  those 
spiritual  conditions  of  largeness  of  intellectual  vision,  of  purity  of  heart,  of  dig- 
nity of  conduct  and  of  social  relationship — conditions  for  the  creation  and  the 
growth  of  literature.  The  university  represents  those  atmospheres  and  relations 
of  both  the  individual  and  the  whole  community  which  are  necessary  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  literary  art. 

Yet  one  is*  obliged  to  confess  that  the  effect  of  the  forces  of  the  American  uni- 
versity on  American  literature  in  recent  decades  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  earlier. 
From  the  discipline  of  a  single  college,  and  from  the  tuition  of  a  single  teacher  of 
English  in  this  college,  were  reared  such  writers  as  Emerson,  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Charles  Sumner.  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Thomas 
Went  worth  Higginson,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  At  the  present  time  in  this 
college,  having  many  teachers  of  English,  no  such  personalities  or  writers  are 
appearing.  What  is  the  reason  that  under  the  great  Channing  so  many  great 
writers  appeared  and  that  at  the  present  time  so  few  great  writers  are  appearing? 
One  scholar  declares  that  the  reason  lies  in  our  neglect  of  Greek  literature.  But 
the  reason  is  more  fundamental.  The  reason  lies  in  the  absorption  of  men  in 
things  material. 

A  most  important  function  of  the  university  in  a  democratic,  as,  indeed,  in  any 
government  is  its  duty  of  promoting  research.  What  is  technically  known  as 
research  is  simply  the  inquiry  for  truth.  This  inquiry  is  pursued  for  its  own 
sake.  Truth  for  truth's  sake  is  the  great  rallying  cry  of  research  in  the  last 
decades.  This  research  is,  of  course,  pursue<l  systematically.  The  enlargement 
of  human  knowledge  respecting  man  and  respecting  the  world  in  which  he  lives 
has  been  the  endeavor  of  man  ever  since  he  has  Imown  or  reasoned  at  all.  Two 
great  periods  of  investigation  has  the  race  passed  through,  been  impressed  by, 
and  used.  One  was  the  Renaissance,  and  the  other  began  fifty  years  ago  and  is 
still  continuing.  The  Renaissance  had  relation  primarily  to  the  world  of  man; 
it  was  humanistic.  The  present  awakening  has  relation  to  the  world  of  nature; 
it  is  scientific.  When  one  thinks  how  long  man  has  lived  in  the  world,  daily 
seeing  the  sun  rise  and  set,  nightly  beholding  the  stars  move  in  their  orbits, 
impressed  by  the  phenomena  of  light  and  darkness,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  forces 
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and  of  facts,  it  Is  a  surprise  that  his  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  so  inade- 
quate, superficial,  narrow.    But  the  world  is  still  comparatively  unknown. 

Man  himself  still  is  hardly  better  known  than  the  exterior  world.  Even  that 
most  manifest  part,  his  body,  is  still  the  object  of  prolonged  inquiry.  As  a  phys- 
iologist has  lately  said: 

Although  we  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  gross  structure  of  the 
body,  this  is  by  no  means  complete.  Microscopical  investigations,  especially  of 
the  nervous  system,  promise  rich  results  of  great  practical  importance.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  structure  of  the  cell  is  still  very  crude, 
although  these  form  the  basis  of  its  life  and  functions,  and  therefore  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  entire  body.  What  we  know  of  these  functions  is  restricted  to  their 
ultimate  mechanical,  chemical,  or  structural  phenomena.  The  mechanism  by 
which  these  phenomena  are  brought  about  is  an  almost  complete  mystery  to  us, 
although  the  greater  number  of  investigators  who  have  penetrated  most  deeply  into 
this  question  consider  that  its  solution  is  not  impossible.  (The  Needs  of  Medical 
Research,  by  Prof.  Torald  Sollman.  Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin, Nov., 
1902,  p.  138.) 

If  the  body  of  man  is  still  so  imknown,  what  shall  be  said  regarding  the  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  man  of  his  own  spiritual  organization? 

For  the  better  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  world  without  and  of  the  world 
within,  scholars  should  devote  all  their  powers  and  attainments.  For  such  devo- 
tion are  necessary,  first,  the  love  for  truth  as  truth;  second,  the  undying  passion  for 
searching  for  truth,  and,  third,  the  conditions  necessary  for  finding  the  truth. 
The  conditions  necessary  for  finding  the  truth  are,  (a)  the  giving  to  the  scholar 
time,  (6)  freedom  from  interruption,  (c)  freedom  from  care  as  to  his  material  sup- 
port, and  (d)  ability  to  coordinate  and  to  concentrate  efforts  in  research.  As  the 
investigator  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  says: 

Organized  cooperation  may  be  expected  to  prove  as  beneficial  in  scientific 
research  as  it  has  proved  in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  similar  directions,  by 
supplying  a  graded  system  which  will  obtain  from  every  man  the  best  work  which 
is  in  him;  by  preventing  wasteful  competition  and  enterprise  along  unprofitable 
lines,  and  by  effecting  a  saving  of  plant,  material,  and  opportunities.  This  organ- 
ization of  research  would  naturally  and  gradually  follow  the  other  improvements 
which  I  have  suggested,  and  is  in  no  way  revolutionary.  The  larger  laboratories 
throughout  the  world  have  tended  toward  such  organization  as  the  principles 
which  have  been  exi)osed  in  the  preceding  pages  were  more  and  more  clearly 
recognized  and  as  the  means  for  carrying  them  into  effect  were  provided. 

Certain  of  these  four  (a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  conditions  are  not  infrequently  found  exist- 
ing in  men  of  inherited  or  acquired  riches.  One  of  the  most  useful  investigators 
of  electricity  has,  through  the  practical  results  of  his  investigations,  made  himself 
a  rich  man.  He  uses  the  leisure  which  his  riches  allow  him  to  enjoy  in  theoretical 
investigation.  One  of  the  most  useful  astronomers  is  using  inherited  wealth  in 
building  observatories  in  remote  parts  of  this  country  and  in  foreign  parts  as 
well.  The  number  of  such  independent  investigators  will  undoubtedly  increase. 
But  the  peril  attending  research  done  tmder  these  conditions  is  that  it  will  be 
spasmodic,  in  method  unsound,  and  also  unworthy  of  the  time  and  money  spent 
upon  it.  The  field  chosen  for  investigation,  too,  may  not  be  worth  investigation. 
The  investigations,  too,  may  not  be  conducted  in  wisdom.  Investigations  have 
been  carried  on,  and  of  course  are  still  carried  on,  by  independent  researchers  who 
depend  on  some  regular  vocation  for  their  support.  This  method  was  approved 
of  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  was  followed  by  this  great  thinker  for  himself.  But 
this  method  is  open  to  the  objection  of  duplication  and  of  amateurishness. 
Research  is  severe  toil,  or  ought  to  be,  and  it  can  not  be  done  but  as  an  avocation. 
Either  the  research  suffers  or  the  researcher  suffers.  Therefore,  be  it  said,  the 
best  method  for  inquiry  after  truth  is  found  in  and  under  the  university.  The 
university  is  a  collection  of  trained  workers.  Each  worker  helps  every  other 
worker;  inspiratioi.  is  gained.    The  university  represents  the  materials  for  the 
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erfcudy  of  all  trutli;  tmth  is  a  nmty,  and  the  truths  of  one  department  bear  cIobo 
relation  to  the  tmttis  of  mcmy  other  dei)artmentB;  proi)ortion  is  secured.  The 
nniversity  sets  hef ore  the  researcher  investigation  as  a  dnty  and  also  as  a  part  of 
the  birthright  of  academic  freedom.  Indolence  or  indifference  should  have  no 
power  over  him,  and  his  work  should  be  done  in  freedom.  He  should  be  trusted, 
and  he  should  be  trusted  because  he  is  worthy  of  to-ust.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
the  university  may  be  unwise  in  the  conditions  with  which  it  surrounds  the 
investigator;  it  may  be  arbitrary  in  the  commands  or  suggestions  which  it  lays 
upcm  him.  It  is  certainly  true  that  all  the  advantages  for  research  do  not  rest  on 
the  side  of  the  umversity.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  England  most 
researches  have  been  conducted  privately,  and  that  in  Germany  most  researches 
have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  university.  Charles  Darwin  at 
Down,  on  his  own  estate,  an  estate  difficult  to  reach  or  to  go  from,  moving  the 
woiid  from  his  little  laboratory,  is  the  type  of  the  normal  English  searcher  for 
truth.  Immanuel  Kant,  at  Koenigsberg  University,  occupying  a  professorship, 
lecturing  to  a  few  students,  moving  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  scholarship,  writing 
his  blind  books  which  are  yet  to  open  the  eyes  of  mankind,  is  the  type  of  the  Ger- 
man searcher  for  truth. 

The  duty  of  research  in  the  United  States  is  urgent.  The  peril  of  a  democracy 
is  that  it  will  search  for  truth  not  for  truth*s  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  what 
tmth  will  do  or  bring.  It  makes  investigation  into  electricity  to  get  light,  or  heat, 
or  power,  not  to  discover  the  laws,  nature,  and  relations  of  electricity.  But  be  it 
said,  truth  is  primary,  and  t3:ie  seardi  for  tmth  for  its  Own  sake  is  a  primary  duty. 
The  great  thinker  who  gave  as  a  ireason  for  his  passion  for  the  theory  of  numbers 
that  it  is  a  pure  virgin  that  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  prostituted  to  any 
practical  application  whatsoever,  represents  the  type  of  the  wisest  investigator. 
This  lesson  of  the  value  of  trutii  for  its  own  sake  is  a  lesson  that  every  democracy 
should  learn.  It  is  a  lesson  which  the  university  is  of  all  human  forces  best  fitted 
to  teach  a  democracy.  Democracies,  too,  are  naturally  fickle.  The  search  for 
truth,  therefore,  should  be  conducted  under  the  most  stable  and  permanent  of  all 
human  institutions — ^the  university. 

This  conclusion  is  practically  embodied  in  the  most  important  agency  for 
research  ever  founded,  the  Carnegie  Institute.  The  larger  share  of  its  immense 
annual  income,  approaching  a  half  million  of  dollars,  is  devoted  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  investigation  by  imiversity  professors.  From  this  foundation  richest 
results  may  with  reason  be  expected. 

The  university  also  bears  a  very  direct  relation  to  what  is  called  the  Government. 
For  the  American  Government,  as  a  distinct  institution,  the  American  university 
should  do  three  things:  First,  it  should  aid  in  disseminating  a  sound  idea  of  the 
nature  of  government;  second,  it  should,  as  a  process  of  canying  forward  the 
Government,  make  plain  that  government  by  jmrties.  the  natural  method  in  a 
democracy,  is  a  means  and  never  an  ond;  third,  it  should  train  men  who  may 
become  worthy  officers  of  the  State. 

The  university  should  tr^n  gentlemen  who  may  become  worthy  officers  of  the 
State.  It  may  educate  men  for  service  of  two  sorts:  The  one  kind  is  the  clerical 
and  the  less  arduous  administrative  tyx)e.  Such  is  the  training  given  to  the  young 
Englishmen  who  are  to  occupy  positions  of  a  clerical  grade  in  the  colonial  service. 
The  training  is  valuable  and  leads  to  resulting  values  in  the  interest  of  the  GK>vem- 
ment  and  of  humanity.  The  other  kind  of  training  is  less  direct,  and  yet  it  is  the 
more  valuable  as  it  is  the  less  directly  imm:ediate  in  its  purpose.  It  relates  to  gen- 
eral preparation  for  the  most  important  administrative  and  executive  places.  It  ia 
a  prei)aration  which  is  general.  The  primary  purpose  of  such  a  preparation  is  iden- 
tical with  the  primary  purpose  of  education.  It  seeks  to  make  each  man  a  thinker, 
a  weigher  of  evidence,  and  judge  of  relations.    It  does  not  fit  one  to  become  a  Presi- 
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dent  or  a  legislator  or  a  member  of  the  snpreme  court.  It  desires  simply  so  to  train 
the  int^ect,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  one's  nature,  that  the  man,  if  chosen 
President  or  legislator  or  appointed  judge,  shall  do  the  work  belonging  to  the 
position  with  efficiency  and  satisfaction.  It  looks  upon  government  in  its  higher 
relations  as  first  a  means  and  second  an  end.  GK>yemment  in  its  lower  relations 
is  first  an  end  and  secondarily  a  means.  No  nation  has  had  a  diplomatic  corps  of  so 
noble  a  character  or  of  so  great  fitness  for  diplomacy  as  has  had  England.  She 
has  had  no  school  for  this  training.  She  has  had  schools  for  the  training  of  men 
for  the  clerical  and  subordinate  positions  of  the  various  colonial  boards,  but  the 
men  whom  she  has  called  into  her  service  and  the  service  of  humanity  of  large 
relatianships  have  been  trained  as  gentlemen,  as  scholars,  and  as  thinkers  at  her 
universities.  Through  such  a  training  these  men  have  been  best  fitted  to  con- 
sider and  to  peTfonn  the  special  business  committed  to  them.  In  a  democracy  it 
would  be  useless,  and  to  some  extent  ridiculous,  to  seek  to  train  men  for  the 
higher  position^  of  government.  Such  training  would  sacrifice  a  noble  elevation 
of  mind  and  a  fine  sense  of  universal  relationship  to  mere  professional  narrowness 
and  technical  effectiveness.  In  government,  as  in  certain  other  of  the  largest 
interests  of  mankind,  the  specialist  or  the  expert  is  not  the  man  of  the  largest 
wisdom  or  the  most  permanent  serviceableness,  important  or  necessary  as  are  the 
,  services  which  the  expert  and  the  specialist  render  in  most  departments  of  life. 
F<m:  government  is  not  a  realm  for  specialities.  The  qualities  which  constitute  a 
good  legislator  are  the  simple  qualities  of  sound  judgment  and  interpretation. 
The  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  secretary  of  the  treasury  are  the  same  quali- 
ties which  constitute  a  good  banker  or  a  good  fiduciary  trustee.  In  preparing 
men  for  the  highest  places  in  and  through  the  government,  let  the  university  be 
c<mtent  with  making  the  thinker.  Once  able  to  think,  the  special  problems  sub- 
mitted to  an  administrator  for  his  solution  he  will  solve  with  ease,  and  the  special 
duties  imposed  for  his  doing  he  will  do  with  satisfaction  to  others  and  with  facil- 
ity for  himself. 

A  second  work  which  the  higher  education  may  accomplish  for  the  govern- 
ment relates  to  parties.  In  a  prosperous  democracy  public  attention  is  usually 
fixed  on  the  party  in  power,  and  upon  this  power  as  an  end  and  as  a  good  in  itself. 
This  consideration  is  of  the  nature  of  a  transference  of  the  interest  which  belongs 
to  an  end  to  the  means  for  securing  that  end.  This  transference  is  not  unnatural, 
for  one  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  party  as  a  necessary  method  or  means  for 
carrying  on  the  government  that  one  is  soon  led  to  believe  that  the  party  is  the 
government  itself,  and  even  that  in  extreme  instances  the  government  exists  to 
perpetuate  and  enrich  the  i)arty.  The  university  is  therefore  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  truth  that  the  parties  exist  in  order  to  give  the  most  eflScient  govern- 
ment, and  that  that  party  only  has  special  rights  to  be  in  x)ower  which  gives  the 
most  efiftcient  government.  Therefore  the  universities  have  been  a  silent  factor 
in  iwKtical  afi^airs.  They  have  been  concerned  not  only  to  maintain  a  sound  and 
efficient  government — they  have  been,  and  are,  the  most  eager  to  remove  any 
pditical  party  which  has  become  weak  while  it  has  been  trying  to  govern.  In 
the  United  States  the  universities  have  been  the  most  conservative  element  in  pre- 
serving the  present  Government  as  a  republic.  They  would  be,  of  all  classes,  the 
most  averse  to  a  monarchy  of  any  sort;  but  no  body  of  citizens  would  be  more 
eager  to  dislodge  a  political  party  which  had  proved  itself  to  be  incapable. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  which  I  suggest  iJJ  also  clear  and  simple.  The 
university  is  to  declare  and  emphasize  the  idea  that  civil  and  political  government 
is  only  one  of  the  organizations  into  which  humanity  forms  itself  for  the  sake  of 
securing  its  own  highest  purposes  and  privileges.  Its  categories  are  the  common 
principles  which  constitute  the  best  of  life — honesty,  capacity,  and  faithfulness. 
So  human  are  these  relations,  so  high  are  ite  aspirations,  so  powerful  its  members, 
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so  fandamental  its  principles,  that  the  university,  concerning  itself  with  all  men 
and  all  things,  may  and  must  relate  itself  to  the  government  as  an  inspiring, 
instructing,  and  constructing  force. 

The  university  also  may  render  vast  service  by  conserving  the  institutions  of 
society.  A  republic  is  in  peril  of  being  concerned  with  movements.  The  great 
results  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  found  in  institutions.  Institutions  are  the 
foundations  and  supporters  of  a  lasting  republic.  The  first  in  importance  and  in 
time  of  all  these  institutions  is  the  family.  Following  it  is  the  church,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  church  in  significance  is  the  civil  power.  The  civil  power  may  be 
interpreted  at  once  as  a  condition  and  as  a  force.  As  a  force  it  aids  the  people  in 
their  pursuit  of  good  of  all  kinds.  As  a  condition  it  promotes  the  endeavor  of  the 
people  themselves  for  securing  desired  utilities.  To  these  institutions  as  institu- 
tions, and  also  as  embodying  historic  conditions,  and  also  as  representing  the 
great  movements  of  a  prolonged  past,  the  university  bears  a  close  relation.  It  is 
to  be  an  interpreter  of  their  significance  to  the  present  age.  It  ii^  to  impress  their 
teachings  and  historic  valuations  upon  the  present  age.  And  it  is  also  to  seek  to 
adjust  them  to  the  service  of  a  new  world  in  a  new  time. 

In  mentioning  other  relations  of  the  university  in  a  democracy,  the  writer  con- 
tents himself  with  the  consideration  of  one  further  relation  most  comprehensive  and 
definite.  It  refers  to  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  training  of  personality. 
In  relation  to  personality  the  university  should  accomplish  four  things — it  should 
make  (1)  the  scholar,  (2)  the  thinker,  (3)  the  gentleman  or  the  lady,  and  (4)  it 
should  unite  all  these  creations  and  truths  into  noblest  character. 

A  prosperous  democracy  is  prone  to  neglect  scholarship.  A  prosperous  democ- 
racy is  primarily  concerned  with  itself.  A  prosperous  democracy  is  concerned 
with  the  present  and  the  future.  Scholarship  is  concerned  with  the  past  for  the 
sake  of  the  present.  A  prosperous  democracy  is  concerned  with  effects,  which 
may  primarily  be  applied  to  the  external  senses.  Scholarship  is  concerned  with 
intellectual  relationships.  A  prosperous  democracy  is  in  danger  of  being  intoxi- 
cated with  itself.  Scholarship  is  humble  and  reverent.  A  prosperous  democracy 
makes  its  own  achievements  its  primary  appeal  to  the  will  and  to  the  heart. 
Scholarship  makes  its  primary  appeal  to  the  intellect.  A  prosperous  democracy 
interprets  itself  in  terms  of  long  and  square  and  avoirdupois — miles,  acres,  and 
tons.  Scholarship  interprets  itself  in  terms  of  knowledge — books,  truth,  and 
learning.  But  a  prosperous  democracy,  in  its  heart  of  hearts,  knows  that  to 
secure  highest  results  it  must  unite  intelligence  with  its  material  qualities.  It 
bears  no  antagonistic  mood  to  scholarship.  It  merely  suffers  scholarship.  It  is 
indifferent  to  scholarship.  But,  in  its  highest  moods,  a  prosperous  democracy 
unites  itself  with  and  cooperates  with  scholarship. 

The  function,  therefore,  of  the  university  in  making  the  scholar  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one.  For  scholarship  is  the  living  expression,  in  the  midst  of  democratic 
materialism,  of  the  worth  of  ideas.  Scholarship  also  represents  the  unity  of  life 
to  a  people  who  are  inclined  to  forget  that  there  has  been  a  past  and  who  inter- 
pret the  future  in  terms  of  vagueness  or  of  dread  or  of  both.  The  scholar  uncon- 
sciously teaches  the  lesson  of  self-forgetfulness  in  an  age  which  is  wrapped  up  in 
its  self-consciousness.  The  scholar  is  a  daily  incarnation  of  the  truth  that  the 
unseen  things  are  the  eternal  things  and  the  seen  things  merely  temporal.  The 
scholar  suggests  that  there  are  other  standards  of  measure  than  the  tables  of  cubic 
measure,  and  other  solids  than  those  that  are  measured  by  avoirdupois,  and  that 
qualities  imponderable  are  the  weightiest  and  the  most  precious. 

A  similar  function  the  university  performs  for  a  prosperous  democracy  in  mak- 
ing the  thinker.  If  the  scholar  is  the  possessor  of  the  house  of  knowledge,  the 
thinker  is  the  keeper  of  that  house  and  the  one  who  is  most  able  to  assess  it  at  its 
true  value.    In  a  prosperous  democracy  the  scholar  may  not  be  regarded  as  an 
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important  part  of  its  life.  But  a  democracy  can  not  scorn  the  thinker.  The 
scholar  may  limit  his  special  usefulness  to  the  single  field  of  learning.  But  the 
thinker  is  required  in  every  field.  The  need  of  him  is  great,  both  in  time  and 
space,  as  is  the  need  of  efficiency.  Every  process  of  the  democracy — legislative, 
judicial,  financial,  civil,  political,  commercial,  domestic — demands  the  thinker. 
In  the  legislature  he  is  required.  The  presence  on  the  statute  books  of  laws  which 
can  be  interpreted  in  opposite  ways,  the  presence  of  superfluous  laws,  the  presence 
of  laws  which,  however  well  intended,  are  pestiferous,  promoting  the  very  evils 
which  they  are  designed  to  cure,  are  proof  that  the  absence  of  the  thinker  is  a 
serious  misfortune  in  any  government,  and  especially  in  a  democratic  government. 
The  need  of  the  thinker  in  the  judiciary  and  in  the  financial  departments  of  a 
prosperous  democracy  is  painfully  evident.  The  power  to  think  is  strictly  the 
power  to  weigh  evidence.  This  is  largely  the  function  of  the  judge.  In  com- 
merce also  the  thinker  is  the  ruling  i)ower.  Therefore  the  university  is  rendering 
large  advantage  to  the  world  through  the  training  of  the  thinker. 

The  university  is  also  to  train  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  for  social  duty.  A 
democratic  society  is  in  peril  of  lacking  the  note  of  distinction.  It  is  in  more 
peril  of  a  leveling  down  than  a  leveling  up.  It  is  in  peril  of  being  the  level  of  the 
Missis-sippi  prairie  rather  than  the  level  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau.  The  uni- 
versity is  to  train  the  man  into  the  gentleman  without  loss  of  power.  It  is  to 
teach  him  to  adjust  himself  to  any  condition,  to  be  at  home  in  any  society,  to  be 
a  prince  among  princes,  and  also  to  be  a  prince  among  bores  without  awakening 
boorishness.  The  university  is  to  teach  him  to  say  nothings,  and  yet  with  dignity; 
to  talk  with  weight  and  yet  with  dignity,  and  to  inspire  respect.  It  is  to  make 
him  a  gentleman  of  manner  and  of  manners  and  one  whose  manners  are  the 
natural  doings  of  a  free  character. 

In  particular  in  America  the  university  is  to  fit  men  to  live  in  useful  and  noble 
relationships.  In  the  first  years  of  a  political  democracy  the  leisure  of  those  who 
are  its  members  is  usually  given  to  sports  and  pastimes  of  a  nature  not  of  a  serious 
character.  This  is  the  natural  effect  resulting  from  the  materialistic  constitution 
of  the  democracy  itself.  But  as  a  democracy  develops,  its  pleasures,  like  its  work, 
become  more  and  more  noble  in  time  and  method.  Therefore  the  university 
should  train  men  into  the  noblest  use  of  their  leisure;  for  there  are  many  ele- 
ments in  the  best  service  of  the  people  which  can  be  more  easily  taken  up  by  indi- 
viduals than  by  the  formal  government.  In  England  men  of  leisure  enter  politi- 
cal life  and  become  useful  members  of  Parliament  or  of  local  government  or 
of  municipal  boards.  In  the  United  States  it  would  be  well  if  such  men  would 
enter  political  life,  but  the  cost  of  securing  a  nomination  and  an  election  is  so 
great  that  men  hesitate  to  seek  such  offices.  But  such  men  in  America  should 
devote  themselves  to  service  of  a  semiofficial  sort  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity. College  graduates  who  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  earning  their  living 
should  do  all  they  can  to  make  the  life  of  the  community  finer  and  nobler.  The 
older  civilizations  to  a  degree  illustrate  the  value  of  the  motto  **  noblesse  oblige." 
The  communities  of  the  New  World  have  largely  illustrated  the  truth  that  riches 
confer  obligations  on  their  possessors.  It  remains  to  show  in  the  same  com- 
munities, both  ancient  and  recent,  that  culture  and  social  efficiency  united  with 
wealth  represent  potencies  of  the  highest  value  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  * 

:notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  educa^ 

'HON,  1553-1574. 

WITH  DESCRIPTIONS,  EXTRACTS,  AKD  NOTES. 

By  Prof.  Foster  Watson, 

0/  University  College,  Aberystwiih,  Wales. 

[This  Chapter  is  an  tnterestincr  contribntion  to  the  history  of  odncotion;  it  gives  the  needed 
evidence  of  the  state  of  education  in  England  in  the  century  preceding  the  English  colonial  set- 
tlements in  America,  setting  at  rest  many  questions  as  to  the  schools  of  the  home  country  in 
^hich  our  forefathers  were  instructed  in  their  early  youth.] 
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Sir  Thomas  Wilson,    c  1526-1581. 

The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  for  the  itse  of  all  such  as  are  studious  of  Eloquence^  set 

forth  in  Englishe  by  Thotnas  Wilson,     R.  Graf  tonus,     155S,    4to.     (B.  L.) 

117  ff. 
The  same  with 
And  now  newlie  settefoorthe  againe,  with  a  Prologue  to  the  Reader.    Anno  DM 

15G2.    ^  Imprinted  at  London  by  Ibon  Kingston.    Also  1567, 1580, 1584, 1585. 

All  (B.L.). 

This  work  ga|^3  a  good  wofd  from  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Enrope  (4th  ed.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  193,  209),  and  high  praise  from  Warton  (History  of 
English  Poetry,  Hazlitt's  edition,  1871,  vol.  iv,  pp.  239  et  seq.).  Passages  from 
Wilson  are  included  in  English  Prose  Selections,  edited  by  Henry  Craik  (vol.  i, 
pp.  285-293). 

This  is  the  first  text-book  of  importance  on  composition  in  English.  Warton 
even  regards  it  as  a  system  of  criticism.  There  had  been  a  book,  Warton  notes, 
on  rhetoric,  viz.  The  Arte  or  Crafte  of  Rhetoryke,  by  Leonard  Cox,  in  1532,  but 
this  was  merely  **  a  technical  and  elementary  manual."  Wilson's  treatise  is  more 
liberal  and  discursive,  illustrating  the  arts  of  eloquence  by  example,  and  examin- 
ing and  ascertaining  the  beauties  of  composition  with  the  speculative  skill  and 
sagacity  of  a  critic. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  advanced  the  theory  of  education, 
nor  that  he  consciously  dwelt  on  method.  But  that  a  writer  well  esteemed  as  he 
greatly  influenced  education  will  be  seen  if  it  is  remembered  that  he  strongly 
took  up  the  positions,  first,  that  the  orator  or  writer  should  always  accommodate 
himself  and  his  words  to  the  people  whom  he  is  addressing,  and  secondly,  that 
simplicity  of  language  is  to  be  aimed  at  as  more  beautiful  and  effective  than 
strained  and  pompous  words.  The  following  passages  will  show  Wilson's  efforts 
in  these  directions: 

How  needful  fables  are  to  teach  the  ignorant. 

The  multitude  (as  Horace  doth  say)  is  a  beast,  or  rather  a  monster,  that  hath 
many  heads,  and  therefore,  like  unto  the  diversity  of  natures,  variety  of  invention 
must  always  be  used.  Talk  altogether  of  most  grave  matters,  or  deeply  search  out 
the  ground  of  things,  or  use  the  quiddities  of  Dunce  to  set  forth  God's  mysteries, 
and  you  shall  see  the  ignorant  (I  warrant  you)  either  fall  asleep  or  else  bid  you 
farewell.  The  multitude  must  needs  be  made  merry,  and  the  more  foolish  your 
talk  is  the  more  wise  will  they  count  it  to  be.  And  yet  it  is  no  foolishness,  but 
rather  wisdom  to  win  men  by  telling  of  fables  to  hear  of  God's  goodness.  Un- 
doubtedly fables  well  set  forth  have  done  much  good  at  divers  times,  and  in 
divers  commonweals. 

^  The  most  famous  passage  in  Wilson's  book  is  that  on  the  Avoidance  of  inkhom 
terms: 

Among  all  other  lessons  this  should  first  be  learned,  that  we  never  affect  any 
strange  ink-horn  terms,  but  to  speak  as  is  commonly  received,  neither  seeking  to 
be  over  fine,  nor  yet  living  overcareless,  using  our  speech  as  most  men  do,  and 
ordering  our  wits  as  the  fewest  have  done.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish  Eng- 
lish that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother's  language.  And  I  dare  swear  this, 
if  some  of  their  mothers  were  alive  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what  they  say;  and 
yet  these  fine  English  clerks  will  say  they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man 
should  charge  them  for  counterfeiting  the  King's  English.  Some  far-journeyed 
gentlemen  at  their  return  home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they 
will  powder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.  He  that  cometh  lately  out  of 
France  will  talk  French  English,  and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops 
in  with  English  italianated  and  applieth  the  Italian  phrase  to  our  English  speak- 
ing ♦  ♦  *.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach  with  the  prating  of  pedlars 
♦  ♦  ♦.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  phantastical,  that  smells  but  of  learning  (such 
fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men  in  their  days) ,  will  so  Latin  their  tongues  that 
the  simple  can  not  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  surely  they  speak  by  some 
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revelation.  I  know  them  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon  dark  words; 
and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term  by  the  tail  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine 
Englishman  and  a  good  rhetorician. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  passage  qnoted  by  Professor  Schelling:  Life  and 
Writings  of  Qascoigne,  in  Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

I  have  alwayes  bene  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  nnpossible  eyther  in  Poemes  or  in 
prose  to  write  both  compendiously  and  perfectly  in  our  Englishe  tongue.  And 
therefore  although  I  chalenge  not  unto  myself  the  name  of  an  English  Poet,  yet 
may  the  Reader  finde  oute  in  my  wrytings,  that  I  have  more  faulted  in  keepmg 
the  olde  English  wordes  (quamvis  jam  obsoleta)  than  in  borrowing  of  other  lan- 
guages such  Epithetes  and  Adjectives  as  smell  of  the  Inkhome  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have 
rather  regarde  to  make  our  native  language  commendable  in  it  selfe,  than  gay 
with  the  feathers  of  strftunge  birds.  (Epistle  to  the  Reverend  Divines,  preface  to 
ed.  of  1575,  HazUtt  ed.,  I,  2.) 

Caxton  had  spoken  similarly:  Vol.  ii  of  the  Short  History  (illustrated  edition), 

pp.  578  and  579. 
Green  says: 

He  (Caxton)  stood  between  two  schools  of  translation,  that  of  French  affecta- 
tion and  English  pedantry.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  character  of  our  literary 
tongue  was  being  settled,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  in  his  own  words  the  struggle 
over  it  which  was  going  on  in  Caxton's  time.  **Some  honest  and  great  clerks 
have  been  with  me  and  desired  me  to  write  the  most  curious  terms  that  I  could 
find;  '*  on  the  other  hand,  **  some  gentlemen  of  late  blamed  me.  saying  that  in  my 
translations  I  had  over  many  curious  terms  which  could  not  be  understood  of  com- 
mon people,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms  in  my  translations. '  *  His 
own  taste  pointed  to  English,  but  *  *  to  the  common  terms  that  be  daily  used  * '  rather 
than  to  the  English  of  his  antiquarian  advisers.  *'  I  took  an  old  book  and  read 
therein,  and  certainly  the  Enji^hsh  was  so  rude  and  broad  I  could  not  well  under- 
stand it,"  while  the  Old-English  charters  which  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  lent  as 
models  from  the  archives  of  his  house  seemed ' '  more  like  to  Dutch  than  to  English. ' ' 

As  Hallam  says,  **The  rules  in  Wilson's  treatise  are  chiefly  from  Aristotle, 
with  the  help  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  but  his  examples  and  illustrations  are 
modem." 

One  further  point  from  Wilson.  He  has  been  discoursing  on  memory,  and  has 
expounded  systems  of  **  places  "  (as,  e.  g.,  to  make  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  fore- 
head, the  hair,  the  ears,  and  other  parts  to  serve  as  pegs  to  hang  consecutive  ideas 
on) .  He  has  spoken  of  what  we  now  call  association  of  ideas.  ''Yea,  sometimes  a 
window  maketh  some  remember  that  they  have  stolen  in  their  days  something  out  of 
it.  Sometimes  a  chimney  telleth  them  of  many  late  drinkings  and  settings  by 
the  fire.'*    He  winds  up  his  section,  however,  on  the  art  of  memory: 

The  best  art  of  memory  that  can  be,  is  to  hear  much,  to  speak  much,  to  read 
much  and  to  write  much.  And  exercise  it  is  that  doeth  all,  when  we  have  said 
all  that  ever  we  can. 

Sir  Thomas  Wilson  also  wrote: 

The  Rule  of  Reason^  conteinying  the  Art  of  Logiqiie^  set  forth  in  Englishe  by 
T.  Vuilson,  B.  L,    R.  Grafton,  London  1551,   8vo.   Also  1552, 1553, 1583, 1567, 
1580. 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson  was  bom  about  1526  at  Stroby,  in  Lincolnshire.    Educated 
at  Eaton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Taught  in  family  of  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk.    Studied  law  at  University  of  Errara.    Imprisoned  in  Rome  on 
account  of  his  treaties  on  logic  and  rhetoric.    Soon  after  Elizabeth's  accession 
was  made  master  of  requests  and  master  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital.    Sent  on 
various  embassies.    Died  in  1581.    For  further  account  see  Chalmers's  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary,  vol.  32,  pp.  172-174;  Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  1871  ed. 
vol.  iv,  p.  240;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  62,  p.  132. 
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Thomas  Phaer.    1510?-1560. 

Jlie  regiment  of  life,  wliereunto  is  added  a  treatise  of  the  pestilence,  fvith  the 
Booke  of  Children ,  newly  corrected  and  enlarged  by  T.  Phaire,  B.  L,  J,  Kyngs- 
ton  and H,  Sutton,     London,  1553.    8\     Also  15«0,  1565(?),  1567,  1570?,  1596. 

This  bocA  has  its  sigmfii^Ance  as  an  early  treatise  on  the  health  of  children.  In 
his  preface  the  anther  explains  his  i>06ition: 

My  purpose  is  here  to  do  them  good  that  haTe  most  need,  that  is  to  say,  chil- 
dren: and  to  show  the  remedies  that  GK>d  hath  created  for  the  nse  of  man,  to  dis- 
trihnte  in  English  to  those  who  are  nnleamed,  part  of  the  treasure  tiiatis  in  other 
languages,  to  provoke  them  that  are  of  better  learning,  to  ntter  their  knowledge 
in  such  like  attempts. 

He  concludes: 

I  hope  to  see  the  time,  when  the  nature  of  Simples  (which  have  been  hitherto 
incredibly  corrupted)  shall  be  read  in  English,  as  in  other  languages:  that  is  to 
say,  the  perfect  declaration  of  the  qualities  of  herbs,  seeds,  roots,  trees  &  (^  all 
commodities  that  are  here  amongst  us,  shall  bo  earnestly  and  truly  declared,  in 
our  native  speech,  by  the  grace  of  God.  To  the  which  I  trust  all  learned  men 
(having  a  zeal  to  the  commonwealth)  will  apply  their  diligent  industries:  surely 
for  my  own  part  I  shall  never  cease  during  my  breath,  to  bestow  my  labour  to  thle 
furtherance  of  it  (till  it  come  to  pass)  even  to  the  utmost  of  my  simple  power. 

Phaer  was  the  first  Englishman  to  attempt  a  translation  of  the  whc4e  of  Virgil *8 
^neid.  He  did  not  complete  the  task,  and  the  translation  appeared  under  the 
title:  **ThB  nyne  fyrst  bookes  of  the  Eneidos  of  Virgil  converted  into  Englishe 
vearse  by  Tho.  Phaer,  doctour  of  Phisike,  with  so  muche  of  tenthe  booke  as  since 
hk  death  ooulde  be  founde  in  nnperfit  papers  at  his  house  in  Kilgaran  Forest  in 
Pembrokeshire.  1562.  4to."  The  translation  was  completed  by  Thomas  Twine 
and  published  in  1584.  See,  further,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  account  of  Phaer,  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  vol.  45,  p.  140. 

The  Institution  of  a  gentleman.  Anno  Domini  1555.  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Flete-strete  at  the  signe  of  the  Princes  armes,  by  Thomas  Marshe.  Also,  1568 
( pages  unnumbered ) . 

Of  this  there  was  a  reprint,  privately  published  in   1839,  by  G.  S.  (George 
Soaper) . 
The  contents  are: 

The  Epistle— The  Proloerue— The  Institntioii  of  a  Gentleman— Gentle  gentle,  i.  e.,  the  offspring 
of  gentle  parents,  who  is  himself  ^ntle— Gentle  ungentle,  i.  e.,  the  offspring  of  gentlemen,  who 
are  themselves  ungentle  in  behaviour— Ungentle  gentle,  i.  e.,  the  man  bom  humble,  who  raises 
himaelf  to  high  esteem  and  office— How  Gentlemen  may  profit  in  Ijearing  offlcea  in  a  Common- 
wealth—How a  Gentleman  may  much  profit  his  country  in  being  a  soldier  or  Captain  In  the 
w&rs— How  Embassies  be  most  moet  for  Gentlemen- How  a  Gentleman  dwelling  in  the  country 
may  profit  others  by  his  oflSce  or  otherwises-How  a  Gentleman  sboald  differ  from  other  sorts  of 
men- What  pastimes  Gentlemen  ought  to  use,  how  and  after  what  sort,  and  what  games  are 
unmeet  to  be  used— Shooting  in  the  Long  Bow— What  sort  of  apparel  is  meet  for  a  gentleman 
and  what  order  ought  to  be  observed  therein— Of  honour  and  worship— To  read  Histories  and 
avoid  idleness— Examples  of  Pity,  Justice,  Wisdom,  Gentleness,  Uprightness,  I^ieaming,  Peace,  etc. 

The  book  is  nsefnl  as  showing  what  it  was  that  education  was  required  to  aim 
at,  rather  than  as  giving  detail  of  subjects  or  method.  There  is  an  interest  in 
the  fact  that  the  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  quotes  from  Chancer: 

Lo  who  that  is  most  vertnous  alway 

Pryvye  and  apart  [sic],  and  most  intendeth  aj 

To  do  the  gentle  deedes  that  he  can 

Take  him  alwaies  for  the  greatest  gentleman. 

This  is  the  writer's  own  refrain  throughout  the  book.    Further  on  lie  says: 

Remember  further  that  this  word  Gentleman  is  a  compound  word  (so  called) 
whereas  of  two  words  are  made  but  one  vocable:  as  gentle  one  word,  [and  man 
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another] ,  as  much  to  say  a  man  of  gentleness^  and  (as  I  think)  the  farreat  name 
a  g>^leman  can  «feserve  to  have,  is  to  be  called  and  holden  an  honest  man  in  that 
by  his  honesty  he  i»  made  gentle,  and  by  rice,  nngentie. 

How  a  gentlemati  differs  frofn  others. 

Like  as  the  rose  in  baauty  passe th  all  other  flowers  and  is  an  ornament  and  set- 
ting forth  of  the  place  where  it  groweth,  and  so  by  the  excellency  that  nature 
hath  given  it  leadeth  a  man's  eye  sooner  to  the  aspect  and  beholding  of  it  than  of 
other  flowers,  so  ought  a  gentleman  by  his  condxIronB,  qualities  and  good  behav- 
ioor,  to  exe^  all  ether  SGnrts  of  men  and  by  that  his  exc<^ency  to  set  forth  and 
adorn  the  whole  companyanuHig  whom  he  shall  hi^rpen  fc^  to  be;  and  therein  to 
lead  the  eye  of  man's  affection  to  lore  him  before  others  for  his  virtne  s^e. 

TJie  reading  of  histories  and  idleness^ 

To  avoid  this  blemish  of  idleness,  which  defaceth  titterly  the  life  of  gentlemen, 
it  behoveth  them  always  to  be  oscupied,  and  although  there  want  sometime  meet 
occasion  of  corporal  exercise,  yet  the  mind  of  man  may  be  occnpied  mnch  to  the 
increase  of  his  knowledge  and  miderstanding;  wherein  there  can  oe  nothing  more 
meet  for  g^itlemen  than  the  reading  of  histories,  a  most  excellent  and  landable 
exercise  for  them,  even  so  mnch  as  histories  are  called  the  books  of  kings  and 
princes,  because  unto  rulers  of  this  earth  the  knowledge  of  histories  is  most  prof- 
itable and  very  necessary  to  be  read  of  all  those  which  bear  office  and  authority 
in  the  commonwealth. 


William  Bavande,  Translator.     Writer,  Joaxxes  Ferrarius  Montanus. 

A  woorke  of  Joannes  Ferrarius  Montanus^  touehpnge  tJie  good  orderynge  of  a 
common  weale:  wherein  as  wdl  magistrates,  as  private  persons,  bee  put  in 
remembraunce  of  their  dueties,  not  as  the  Philosophers  in  their  vdine  tradicions 
have  devised,  but  according  to  the  godlie  institutions  and  sounds  doctrine  of 
Christ ianitie,  Englished  btf  WiHiam  Bavcmde,  1559,  Imprinted  at  London, 
by  John  Kingston  for  Thorn,  Wight,  dwelling  in  Panics  Ghurchyarde.    4to. 

In  the  fourth  book,  after  dealing  with  divines,  lawyers,  physicians,  Ferrarius 
treats  of  the  education  of  children. 

.  Ferrarius  shows  that  a  learned  man  may  find  friends  everywhere.  He  praises 
the  "'  studies  of  humanity,''  shows  the  use  of  them  to  lawmakers,  quotes  Horace 
and  Cicero,  Then  he  goes  on  to  show  that  youth  must  be  brought  up  in  learning. 
"Socrates  jndgeth  him  more  profitable  to  a  commonwealth  which  maketh  many 
fit  to  rule,  than  he  that  can  well  rule  himself."  He  gives  a  chapter  each  to  the 
divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician,  dealing  with  their  several  training.  The 
seventh  chax>ter  has  for  argument;  **  That  it  is  necessary  in  a  commonweal  that 
children  be  virtuously  trained  up,  that  by  their  good  education  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  bear  rule  in  the  commonweal,  and  then  under  what  schoolmasters.'' 

He  quotes  the  usual  authors,  Plato  and  Plutarch,  and  insists  that  the  mother's 
nulk  is  most  expedient  for  the  child. 

Meet  schoolmasters. 

It  is  reqniste  to  have  such  as  can  discreetly  himdle  and  well  instruct  the  child, 
even  as  soon  as  he  can  creep  out  of  his  mother's  lap,  and  is  able  to  receive  any 
learning,  lest  the  ill  demeanonr  and  ignorance  of  schoolmasters  corrupt  and  hinder 
their  pupils  *  *  *  Schoolmasters  must  be  men  of  a  good  zeal  and  such  as 
stand  not  too  much  in  their  own  conceit,  challenging  themselves  a  glorious  name 
of  profound  learning:  but  they  must  be  learned  indeed,  of  honest  conversation, 
favourers  of  virtue,  and  such  as  can  take  their  scholars  as  their  children,  whom 
tho  scholars  must  so  much  the  more  reverence,  because  they  receive  the  begin- 
ning of  their  living  of  their  {lar^its,  but  of  living  well,  of  their  schoohsaeteis. 

Follow  Quiniilian  and  Vives:  Advice  of  Cicero, 

Now  in  what  sort  they  ought  to  be  trained  up,  in  what  tongues  and  authors,  it 
is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discourse,  but  Quintilian  doth  both  largely  and  learn- 
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edly,  show  ns  an  order  in  that  point.  To  whom  if  ye  do  join  Joannes  Lndovicns 
Vives,  it  were  both  necessary  and  profitable.  But  special  heed  must  be  taken, 
that  no  child  be  set  to  anything,  wherewith  his  wit  and  natnre  cannot  agree,  but 
we  must  chiefly  follow  that  which  Tully  full  well  calleth  a  continual  and  earnest 
occupying  of  tne  mind  when  it  doth  apply  itself  to  any  thing,  with  delight  therein. 

Filthy  authors:  Honesty  exceUeth  tear  nil 

This  also  must  be  seen  to,  that  there  be  no  writers  taught,  which  be  filthy, 
unclean,  ungodly,  and  little  helping  the  honesty  of  life.  For  it  is  very  expedient 
to  consider,  in  what  kind  of  arts,  and  what  kind  of  manners,  young  children  be 
nusselled  from  their  tender  years,  which  I  would  rather  have  (if  I  should  needs 
be  put  to  choose)  honest  without  any  learning,  than  without  honesty,  highly 
learned.  For  honesty  by  the  excellency  and  worthiness  of  itself  is  able  to  adorn 
and  set  forth  a  man^s  living,  but  the  other  although  it  have  never  so  excellent 
learning,  with  misdemeanour  it  is  shadowed  and  as  it  were  utterly  darkened. 

Erection  of  schools. 

To  touch  (of  this)  in  long  discourse  is  no  part  of  my  enterprise,  which  intends 
not  to  stand  in  the  reformation  of  every  enormity,  but  only  generally,  and  as  it 
were  through  a  lattice  to  show,  whereby  the  society  of  man  may  be  imited  together, 
and  the  honour  of  the  commonweal  preserved. 


Lawrence  Humfrey.     c1527-c1590. 

The  NobleSj  or  Of  Nobilitye.  The  original  nature^  clutyes,  right  and  Christian 
Institucion  thereof.  TJiree  Bookes.  Fyrste  eloquently  written  in  Latine  by 
Lawrence  Humfrey  Z>.  of  Divinity  and  Presidente  of  Magdaleine  Colledge  in 
OxfordCy  late  englished.  Whereto^  for  the  readers  commodititye  and  matters 
affinitye,  is  coupled  the  small  treatyse  of  Philo,  a  Jewe.  By  the  same  Author 
out  of  the  GreekCf  Latined^  now  also  Englished  1503,  Imprinted  at  London, 
in  Flete  Strctc  nere  to  S,  Dunstons  Church  by  Thomas  Marsh.    12  mo. 

Published  at  Basle  in  1560  as  Optiniates,  sive  de  nobilitate  ejusque  antiqua  ori- 
gine,  etc. 

Should  the  nobility  be  learned? 

This  [viz,  Learning]  that  blesseth  the  wretched,  honoureth  the  blessed,  enrich- 
eth  the  poor,  nobleth  the  rich,  renowneth  the  base,  honoureth  the  noble:  this,  I 
say,  post  they  [the  nobles]  to  the  poor  and  needy,  whom  scornfully  they  term 
students  and  scholars,  saying  it  belongeth  not  to  them.  As  it  longed  not  to  them, 
to  be  wise.  Or  beseemed  not  him  that  glittereth  in  bravery,  to  glitter  in  mind. 
Why  say  they,  will  you  have  a  nobleman  a  priest  or  minister,  to  instruct  the  peo- 
plei*  Truly  as  in  charge  and  office,  I  require  it  not,  so  in  skill  and  knowledge 
fainest  would  I  (were  it  possible)  have  him  pass  any. 

Hoiv  many  foully  err, 

1  am  not  ignorant  [that]  many  study,  who  notwithstanding,  in  the  mean,  way, 
manner  and  choice  of  arts  and  authors,  foully  err.  For  first  read  they  human 
things,  not  divine,  love  toys  not  fruitful  lessons,  Venus*  games  not  weighty  stud- 
ies tending  to  increase  of  godliness,  dignity,  or  true  and  sound  comm^ity.  As 
Ovid,  Of  the  Art  of  Love,  Boccace,  and  others,  nor  sound  norpure  writers,  in 
whom  they  study  strange  tongues  to  the  decay  of  godliness.  Which  might  yet 
better  be  borne,  would  they  bywhiles  meddle  herewith  holy  Scripture,  as  a  con- 
trary and  triacle,*  to  expel  from  manners,  that  pestilent  and  pernicious  poison. 

♦  Treacle,  i.  e.,  remedy,  especially  an  antidote  against  poisonous  bites  of  animals. 
Tfte  example  of  Diogenes  and  the  Cynics  in  training  youth. 

[Diogenes]  proved  himself  no  simple  workman  in  framing  Nobility.  Seasoning 
them  first  with  literal  arts.  Which  as  a  foundation  laid,  then  brake  he  them  to 
ride  the  great  horse,  to  sling,  to  cast  the  dart,  and  shoot.  Thirdly,  out  of  poets 
and  other  writers,  gathered  and  selected  such  sentences,  as  he  thought  fittest  for 
them,  to  ken  by  rote.    Fourthly  abridged  the  sum  of  all  they  learned.    That  at 
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one  glimpse  they  might  see  much,  which  being  little  might  surer  abide.  Fifthly, 
enjoined  them  obedience  to  their  parents.  Charging  them  diligently  to  serve 
them,  living  themselves  with  thin  fare  and  clear  water.  Sixthly  forbade  them  to 
bush  or  curl  their  hair  but  poll  it.  Seventhly  commended  them  the  practice  of 
hxmting.    These  be  Diogenes'  lessons. 

Without  refined  rnindSf  nobles  are  without  nobility. 

For  what  jest  were  it  (think  ye)  if  a  musician  of  seemly  favour,  and  well  pro- 
portioned body,  just  height,  and  manly  beauty,  well  clad  in  silks,  holding  a  sweet 
melodious  instrument,  should  enter  in  honourable  presence:  and  having  thus  on, 
all  parties  raised  great  expectation:  all  noise  hushed  and  solempne  silence  made, 
suddenly  began  to  bleat  with  a  harsh,  rustical  and  rude  voice:  and  mow  with  his 
mouth?  *  *  ♦  Or  how  hiss  we  out  a  well  apparalled  player,  if  counterfeiting 
a  king  on  the  stage,  he  fail  of  his  gesture,  speak  yawning,  have  a  sour  and  harsh 
voice,  miss  his  action  or  use  unseemly  gesture  for  so  stately  personage?  Doth  not 
he  then  much  more  abandon  himself  to  laughter  and  contempt,  who  abounding 
with  all  the  gifts  God  and  fortune  may  give;  placed  by  them  in  chief  and  swarm- 
ing plenty,  lifted  to  the  highest  tyv^  of  honour,  his  body  decked  and  trimmed  at 
all  points,  beareth  about  a  rude,  rustical,  and  rough  mind?  And  with  filthiness 
of  life,  defameth  both  himself  and  his  ancestors. 

What  nobles  should  be  taught. 

First  ♦  *  ♦  be  he  taught  the  art  of  words,  then  the  pratique  of  deeds,  that 
both  he  know  how  to  frame  his  talk  discreetly,  well  and  wisely:  and  order  and 
dispose  his  life  and  doings  comely  and  consonant  to  virtue,  nature  and  God's  will. 
That  these  metes  and  bounds,  determine  a  man's  school,  it  is  manifest  by  Homer, 
saying  one  Phoenix  was  allowed  Achilles,  by  his  father  Peleus  to  make  him  an 
orator  of  words  and  practiser  of  deeds.  Or  the  first  grounds  of  grammar  and 
principles  of  speech  and  talk  I  will  say  naught.  Thus  much  onely  at  this  present 
1  warn,  be  he  with  aU  speed  provided  a  master,  both  learned  and  godly.  For 
hardly  is  it  razed,  that  is  graven  in  tender  years. 

Hicrom,  of  the  institution  of  a  noble  gentlewoman. 

Writing  to  Laeta,  Hierom  says: 

A  master  must  she  be  provided  of  reasonable  years,  faultless  life  and  learning. 
Nor  will  any,  I  think,  refuse  to  do  for  his  sister  a  Noble  virgin,  that  Aristotle  did 
for  Philip's  son,  whom,  for  want  of  A  B  C  masters,  himself  taught  his  characters. 

A  nobleman's  school  and  manner  of  study. 

After  the  precepts  and  rules  of  grammar  [have  been]  most  briefly  and  compen- 
diously abridged  and  taught  out  of  some  one,  not  many  authors  (sith  there  is  great 
diversity  and  confusion)  that  the  best  Latin  writers  follow.  The  familiarist, 
exquisitist,  and  briefest  of  Cicero's  Epistles,  Dialogues  most  delight  that  age.  And 
therefore,  Cicero's  Cato  or  Laelius,  may  they  read.  Hereto  may  certain  chosen 
colloquies  of  Castalio  and  Erasmus  be  coupl^.  Timely  to  sow  the  seeds  of  god- 
liness and  virtue  in  their  tender  hearts.  And  Terence  also  but  with  riper  years 
and  judgment.  If  any  filth  be  intermeddled,  let  the  trusty  diligence  of  the  teacher 
remedy  it,  using  sounder  authors  as  treacle  to  expel  it.  Nor  truly  would  I  yield 
Terence  this  room  but  for  I  saw  Cicero  so  much  esteem  him.  who  took  not  the 
least  part  of  eloquence  of  him,  as  Chrysostom  of  Aristophanes,  the  excellence  of 
the  Attic  tongue,  a  i>oet  nevertheless  both  nipping  in  taunts  and  wanton  in  talks, 
and  no  less  hurtful  to  honesty.  But  be  the  hardest,  first  imprinted.  For  grown 
riper  in  years  and  knowledge,  they  lightly  neglect  them  as  trifles.  Therefore,  not 
little  helpeth  it,  even  at  first,  to  learn  them  Greek  and  Hebrew,  preposterously  do 
aU  universities,  schools  and  teachers  that  contrary  it. 

For  about  the  bush  run  they  to  arts,  who  understand  not  the  original  tongues. 
Of  the  Greek,  no  unpleasant  authors  are  ^sop,  Joachim  Camerarius,  Ethica 
Arithmologia,  a  little  book  but  lading  few  precepts  with  great  store  of  learning. 
Of  orators,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes  and  the  most  reverend  author  and  Orator 
Christ  Jesus  with  the  Apostles  whose  writings  I  allow,  ever  first  and  last.  The 
Hebrew  out  of  the  Bible's  most  purely ,  and  onely  floweth.  In  these  harder  tongues, 
much  availeth  the  trusty,  plain  and  learned  explication  of  a  painful  teacher. 

Of  the  poets. 

The  ancient  Nobility  reverenced  chiefly  poets.  Therefore  Seneca's  Tragedies, 
Plautus'  Comedies,  Vergil's  Georgics  and  Warrior,  of  the  Latins  for  the  stateli- 
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nesa  of  the  matter  aod  style  are  nftoet  hononred  »  »  ♦  EuripWe»,  CJirero's 
amtherity  prevaileth  to  admit,  whose  every  verse  he  deemeth  as  Haany  oracles. 
The  divmity  of  Sihil's  <•  verse  commendeth  itself.  Amd  Pindar  and  Homer  sitii 
Alexander  so  moch  praised,  no  nobleman  may  despise.  Nay,  they  onght  rever- 
ence. For  in  the  sacK  of  Thebes  he  spared  Pindar's  hoose.  Homer  eft  he  read 
and  bare  in  his  bosom  both  in  war  and  peace.  In  sleep  f  he]  made  him  partner,  or 
rather  i)rivy  Councillor  of  his  state,  and  companion  of  his  cares.  By  night  [he] 
lapped  Mm  under  his  pillow.    On  whom  by  day  he  waked,  by  night  to  sleep. 

Rhetoric^  logic ^  and  ethics. 

Rhetoric  and  Lop^c  are  necessary  to  file  the  talk,  whet  the  wit  and  imprint 
order:  wherewith  Aristotle,  the  prince  of  pleading  and  rejisoning,  instmcted  his 
Alexander.  The  preparative  to  Rhetoric,  to  jrield  their  talk  both  more  plenteous 
aaid  pleasant:  eontaineth  Erasmus'  book  of  the  Copy  of  Words  and  matter, 
most  profitable  if  well  and  wittily  he  he  read.  But  much  lover-pass.  Both  for 
I  mind  not  to  reckon  all,  and  for  I  teach  a  NobTe-man,  who  wanteth  not  to  read 
all.  But  this  mwrh  shall  make  him  a  good  reaBoner.  Besides  the  art  of  words  he 
must  be  stuffed  with  store  of  matter.  T(i  bf^^me  therefore  first  Ethic  and  m<n*al, 
read  he  of  the  Greeks,  Isocrates,  chiefly  to  Demonicus  and  Nicocles,  Epictetus, 
and  other  like.  Of  the  Hebrews.  Deuteronomy  and  Ecclesiastes.  To  learn  in  the 
entry  of  his  years  of  the  one,  God's  laws  and  commandments;  of  the  other,  the 
world's  vanity.  But  chiefly  ken  he  Salomon's  proverbs.  The  like  accompt  make 
he  of  David's  Psalms. 

For  further  study  Humfrey  atl vises: 

Aristotle  Of  Manners  [i.  e.  Morals],  Cicero's  Duties,  Erasmus  Of  Civility,  the 
House-Philoeopby  of  Xenophon  and  Aristotle,  which  also  Paul  touched,  writing  to 
the  Ephesians,  Timothy  and  others.  Daily  and  nightly  ought  the  youn<:c  noble  to 
read  Aristotle  and  others  on  Civil  knowleilge,  and  ought  to  know  the  ordinances,, 
laws  and  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  Jews,  Romans,  and  other 
Christians  in  Europe. 

TJic  icriters  on  nobility. 

Read  he  also  all  writers  of  Nobility.  Erasmus,  Of  the  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Prince,  [John]  Sturm's  Learned  Nobility,  Philo,  Hierome  Osorius,  Luea«  Gauri- 
cus,  who  handle  the  self  theme,  and  almost  all  Plutarch's  works,  in  them  as  mir- 
rors to  see  and  behold  himself. 

Among  historical  writers  Humfrey  recommemls  among  the  Greek,  Plutarch, 
Appian,  Thucydides;  among  the  Hebrews,  Josephus,  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Judges},  and  the  Kings;  among  the  Latins,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  in  his  own  time, 
Sleidan,  Paul,  Jovius,  and  Bembus. 

In  cicil  knowledge. 

Justinian's  Institutions,  the  Pandects  and  the  whole  courpe  of  the  civil  law. 
And  both  all  antiquity  and  the  law  and  statutes  of  our  own  realm,  wherein  so 
skilful  ought  ho  to  l>e,  as  he  dare  profess  it.  For,  the  Nobles'  palaces  ought  to 
be  the  whole  country's  Oracles.  Plato  had  I  almost  overpassed,  with  whose  laws 
and  commonwealth,  he  ought,  most  familiarly  acquaint  him. 

In  the  nuithematlcn.     Humfrey  on  astrology. 

Arithmetic,  can  he  not  want.  Geometry  much  helpeth,  to  placing,  framing  and 
convejnng  of  buildings.  Great  delight  and  profit,  bringeth  Geography.  But 
Astrology,  I  see  so  ravened,  embraced,  and  devoured  by  many,  as  they  need  no  spur 
to  it  but  rather  a  bridle  from  it,  no  trumpeter  to  encourage  theui,  but  a  chider  to 

u  Presumably  Humfrey  refers  to  such  books  aathe  following,  which  I  find  in  book-cataloguea. 
The  date^  are  later  than  Humfrey,  but  clearly  a  similar  book  was  extant  in  his  time. 

Sibylline  Oracles.— Sfbyllina  Oracula  Gr.  LAt.  cum  Notis  illustrata  D.  Joanne  Opsoiwpo  Bret- 
tano.  engraved  title  and  lOfine  engravings — Oracula Magica  Zoroastris  cnm  Scholiis  Plethonis  ei 
Pselli  nunc  primum  editi. — Oracula  MetricaJovia  Appollims  HecatesSerapidiaetaliurunx,Qrs&cd 
et  Lfttine,  in  one  thick  vol,8vo.    Paris,  1599,  and  again  1607. 

Blondel  (David).— Treatise  of  the  Sibyls  so  highly  celebrated  by  the  Antient  Heathens,  Eng- 
lished by  J.  Davies,  of  Kidwelly,  snu  folio.  1661.  First  Edition,  dedicated  to  Sir  Edw.  Maunaell 
of  Mai*gam,  in  the  co.  of  Glamorgan. 
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restram  their  Tob^ne&t  race    •    *    «    I  candemn  n€>t  QniyeTsmlly  the  art,  bat 
thereto  get  they  me  nor  counsellor  nor  favonrer ;  it  hath  plenty  enough  ol  praisers. 

The  fine  of  their  tthole  study. 

Be  the  fine  of  their  whole  stndy,  first  to  know  God,  next  themselves,  to  govern 
well  th€^  family,  the  state.  Thtts  leave  I  much  to  private  reading,  and  overpass 
both  Christiaii  and  heathen  writers  of  later  age  or  nearer  years.  I  pafi»  by  atso 
the  Catechisms  and  institutions  of  Christian  religion.  Wherein  the  chief  of  onr 
age  is  John  Calvin. 

Humfrey  commends  the  reading  of  Alexander  Severus,  *' wherein  as  a  most 
compendious  form  is  closed  the  sum  of  their  [the  nobles*]  whole  study.  For  he 
was  not  altogether  estranged  from  our  religion.  Bat  in  his  oratory  and  secret 
closetf  besides  the  images  of  Alexander  and  Ax>ollomus  he  had  also  Christ's  and 
Abraham's  counterfeits.  * ' 

The  following  work  gives  an  idea  of  the  nobleman's  character  and  office,  though 
the  educational  methods  and  material  of  instruction  are  not  so  clearly  described  as 
in  Humfrey: 

Tlie  Five  Dookea  of  the  Fatnotts  learned^  and  eloquent  man^  HieroHtmus  Oroaiua^  contaynirvge  a 
discourse  of  Civilly  and  Christian  Nobilitie.  A  worl:^  no  Icsse  pleasant  than  profit  able  for  all,,  but 
espc'ciallye  the  noble  Gentlemen  of  England^  to  view  their  lives,,  their  estates^  and  conditions  in. 

Translated  out  of  Latine  into  Englishe  by  William  Blandie  late  of  the  Universitie  of  Oxeford^  and 
now  fellow  of  the  middle  Temple  in  London.    Land.  -1576.    U  to. 


Sib  Nicholas  Bacon.     1510-1579. 

Doctor  Fumivall  refers  in  his  Forewords  to  the  reprint  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert's Queene  Elizabeth's  Achaclemy  to  an  essay  on  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper,  by  John  Payne  Collier.    In  that  essay  an  account  is  giv«i «  of; 

Articles  dtnnsed  for  the  bringing  up  in  vertue  and  learning  of  the  Qneenes 
Majesties  Wardes^  being  heires  male^  and  whose  landes,  descending  in  posses- 
sion and  coming  to  the  Queenes  Majestie,  shall  amount  to  the  cleere  yearly 
value  of  c  Tnarkes^  or  abot?e. 

This  paper  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Cecil  in  ISftl,  when  he  had  been  appointed 
master  of  the  wards.     Bacon  describes  his  view  as  to — 

TJie  way  of  reform  with  the  wards. 

That  the  preceding  hath  bin  preposterous  apx)eareth  by  this:  the  chief e  thing, 
and  most  of  price  in  wardeship  is  the  wardes  mynde;  the  next  to  that,  his  bodie; 
the  last  and  meanest,  his  land.  Nowe,  hitherto  the  chief e  care  of  govemaunce 
hath  bin  had  to  the  land,  being  the  meaneste;  and  to  the  bodie,  being  the  better, 
very  small;  but  to  the  mynde,  being  the  bsst,  none  at  all,  which  methinkes  is 
playnely  to  sett  the  carte  before  the  horse. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Payne  Collier's  account  of  Sir  Nicholas's  suggestions: 

It  may  appear  singular  that  in  these  articles,  drawn  up  by  Bir  Nicholas,  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  instruction  in  music;  but  it  only  serves  to  confirm  the 
notion  that  the  science  was  then  most  industrioosly  cultivated  by  nearly  every 
d^BS  of  society.  The  wards  are  to  attend  divine  service  at  six  in  the  morning: 
nothing  is  said  about  breakfast,  but  they  are  to  study  Latin  until  eleven;  to  dine 
between  eleven  and  twelve;  to  study  witii  the  mnsc-master  from  twelve  till  two; 
from,  two  to  three  they  are  to  be  with  the  French  master;  and  from  ihree  to  five 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  masters.  At  five  they  are  to  go  to  evening  prayers: 
then  they  are  to  sup;  to  be  allowed  honest  pastimes  till  eight;  and,  last  of  all 
before  they  go  to  bed  at  nine,  they  are  again  to  aj^ply  themselves  to  music  under 
the  instruction  of  the  master.  At  and  after  the  age  of  sixteen  they  were  to 
attend  lectures  ujkju  temporal  and  civil  law,  as  well  as  de  di^iplina  milt  tar  i, 

« Arcbceolo^lft,  toI.  36,  pp.  343,  344;  there  printed  from  manoscript. 
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Mr.  Collier  says:  It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  further  details/'  though  one  can 
not  help  wishing  we  had  been  given  the  whole  essay.  He  says  that  **  the  educa- 
tion of  wards  was  shamefully  neglected,  while  their  lands  were  carefully  culti- 
vated for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  private  guardian  appointed  by  the 
Crown/'  and  that  even  Lord  Burghley  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  mischief. 
"  It  lasted,"  adds  Collier,  '*  more  or  less,  as  long  as  wardship  was  maintained.'' 


Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.    1539-1583. 

Queene  Elizahethes  Achademy.  By  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Lansdowne  MS. ,  98, 
art.  1,  leaf  2.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.  A.  Early  English  Text  Society, 
1869. 

The  erection  of  an  Achademy  in  London  for  educacion  of  her  Majestes  Wardes, 
and  others  the  youth  of  nobility  and  gentlemen. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  considers  an  academy  desirable  for  Her  Majesty's  wards, 
so  that  they  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  of  *'  evil  religion  "  or  '*  insuffi- 
cient qualities." 

The  staff  of  the  academy. 

One  schoolmaster  to  teach  grammar,  Greek,  and  Latin;  salary  to  be  40  li. 

Also  there  shall  be  allowed  to  him  four  ushers,  at  a  salary  of  20  li  each. 

Also  one  who  shall  read  and  teach  the  Hebrew  tongue,  at  a  salary  of  50  li. 

A  teacher  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  who  shall  also  on  certain  days,  weekly,  **  see 
his  scholars  dispute  and  exercise  the  same,"  and  shall  be  yearly  allowed  therefor 
40  li. 

The  exercises  and  orations  to  be  in  English. 

When  the  Orator  shall  practice  his  scholars  in  the  exercise  thereof,  he  shall 
chiefly  do  it  in  Orations  made  in  English,  both  politic  and  military,  taking  occa- 
sions out  of  Discourses  of  histories,  approving  or  reproving  the  matter,  not  only 
by  reason,  but  also  with  the  examples  and  stratagems  both  antique  and  modem. 
For  of  what  commodity  such  use  of  art  will  be  in  our  tongue  may  partly  be  seen 
by  the  scholastical  rawness  of  some  newly  commen  from  the  universities:  besides, 
in  what  language  soever  learning  is  attained,  the  appliance  to  use  is  principally 
in  the  vulgar  speech,  as  in  preaching,  in  parliament,  in  council,  in  commission 
and  other  offices  of  Common^Weal.  I  omit  to  show  what  ornament  will  thereby 
grow  to  our  tongue,  and  how  able  it  will  appear  for  strength  and  plenty,  when, 
by  such  exercises,  learning  shall  have  brought  unto  it  the  choice  of  words,  the 
building  of  sentences,  the  garnishment  of  figures,  and  other  beauties  of  Oratory, — 
whereupon  I  have  heard  that  the  famous  knight  Sir  John  Cheke  devised  to  have 
declamations,  and  such  other  exercises,  sometimes  in  the  universities  performed 
in  English. 

Training  toward  power  as  well  as  knowledge. 

This  kind  of  education  is  fittest  for  them,  because  they  are  wards  to  the  prince, 
by  reason  of  knight's  service.  And  also,  by  this  exercise,  art  shall  be  practised, 
reason  sharpened,  and  all  the  noble  exploits  that  ever  were  or  are  to  be  done, 
together  with  the  occasions  or  overthrows,  shall  continually  be  kept  in  fresh  mem- 
ory; whereby  wise  counsel  in  doubtful  matters  of  war  and  state  shall  not  be  to 
seek  among  this  trained  Company  when  need  shall  require.  For  not  without 
cause  is  Epaniinondas  commended,  who,  riding  or  journeying  in  time  of  peace, 
used  oftentimes  suddenly  to  appose  his  company  upon  the  opportunity  of  any 
place,  saying,  **  What  if  our  enemies  were  here  or  there,  what  were  best  to  do? " 

The  teaching  of  moral  jMlosophy, 

The  **  reader  "  (who  is  to  receive  100/e.  i>er  year)  shall  divide  his  readings  into 
civil  policy  and  martial  policy. 

By  directing  the  lectures  to  the  ends  aforesaid,  men  shall  l>e  taught  more  wit 
and  policy  then  school  learnings  can  deliver.    And  therefore  meetest  for  the  best 
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sort,  to  whom  it  chiefly  appertaineth  to  have  the  managing  of  matters  of  estate 
and  policy.    For  the  greatest  school-clerks  are  not  always  the  wisest  men. 

Doctor  Fnmivall  quotes  Chancer,  Canterbury  Tales,  1,  4051,  4052: 

"  The  gretteet  clerks  beth  not  the  wisest  men. 
As  whilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spak  the  mai*e/' 

The  reader  of  natural  philosophy  is  to  receive  40/i.  There  are  to  be  two  mathe- 
maticians, one  to  teach  arithmetic  and  geometry  with  their  applications  to  mili- 
tary science,  at  salaries  of  lOO/i.  each,  an  engineer  at  100/t.,  and  two  ushers  to 
teach  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  at  40/i.  per  year  each,  a  horseman 
who  is  to  have  due  allowance  (the  figures  are  all  given)  for  the  provision  of 
horses,  a  *'  soldier"  at  a  salary  of  66/t.  13«.  4</.  The  second  mathematician  is  to 
teach  cosmography  and  astronomy,  with  navigation,  to  be  paid  66/t.  13«.  id. 
There  is  to  be  one  to  teach  how  to  draw  maps,  sea  charts,  and  persi)ective  at  40 W., 
and  a  doctor  of  physics  to  read  physic  and  chirurgerie,  at  100/t.  per  year. 

Oilbert's  reason  for  the  reader  of  2)hysic. 

The  physician  shall  practice  to  read  Chirurgerie,  because  through  want  of 
learning  tnerein,  we  have  very  few  good  Chirurgeons,  if  any  a£  all.  By  reason 
that  Chirgurgery  is  not  now  to  be  learned  in  any  other  place  than  in  a  barber's 
shop.  Ana  in  that  shop,  most  dangerous,  especially  in  time  of  plague,  when  the 
ordinary  trimming  of  men  for  cleanliness  must  be  done  by  those  which  have  to 
do  with  infected  x)er8ons. 

100/t.  is  allotted  for  the  philosopher  and  physician  to  have  a  garden  for  all  kinds 
of  simples. 

Other  teachers  are  the  folloiting:  Yearly  pay. 

Reader  of  the  civil  law : lOO/i. 

Reader  of  divinity  _ 100/t. 

Lawyer  for  grounds  of  common  law,  who  shall  set  down  and  teach  exqui- 
sitely the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  sheriff 100/t. 

One  teacher  of  the  French  tongue _ _ 26/t. 

With  an  usher _ .     10/t. 

One  teacher  of  the  Italian  tongue. 26/t. 

With  an  usher 10/t. 

One  teacher  of  the  Spanish  tongue 26/t. 

One  teacher  of  the  High  Dutch  tongue 26//. 

One  master  of  defense „ 26/t. 

Dancing  and  vaulting  teacher 26/t. 

One  teacher  of  music  **  and  to  play  one  the  lute,  the  bandora,  and  cittern  '*    26/i. 

With  an  usher lO/i. 

Yearly  allowed  for  a  steward,  cooks,  butlers,  and  other  necessary  officers.  _  100/f . 

A  minister  and  clerk 66/t.  13s.  4d. 

One  herald  of  arms _ 26/t. 

Keei)er  of  library 26/t. 

For  the  buying  of  books  and  instruments ! 40/t. 

All  printers  in  England  shall  be  charged  to  deliver  into  the  Library  of  the 
Academy  at  their  own  charges,  one  copy,  well  bound,  of  every  book,  proclama- 
tion or  pamphlet  that  they  shall  print. 

This  anticipates  the  copyright  act,  whereby  the  British  Museum  claims  a  copy 

of  every  work  published  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Academy — 

Per  year. 

The  treasurer  is  to  be  paid 100/t. 

The  rector,  **who  shall  make  trial  of  the  nature  and  inclinations  of  the 

wards" 100/t. 

The  master  of  the  court  of  wards,  i.e.,  the  chief  est  governor 200/t. 

For  the  first  furnishing  of  books  and  instruments  and  for  the  buying  of 

houses 2,000/f. 

The  total  yearly  charge 2,966/i.  13«.  4<i. 
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The  extra  duties  of  the  staff. 

The  public  readers  every  six  years  shall  '*  set  forth  some  new  books  in  print, 
according  to  their  several  professions,  and  every  three  years  some  translation. 
Twice  a  year  sermons  shall  be  preached  in  the  academy  in  honor  of  the  founder/' 

Gilbert  points  ont  that  gentlemen's  sons  conld  only  be  educated  at  Cambridge 
or  Oxford.    But  in  those  universities  they  regard  learning  only. 

The  conimoditff  of  the  academy . 

Whereas  in  the  Universities  men  study  onely  school-learnings,  in  this  Academy 
they  shall  study  matters  of  action  meet  for  present  practice,  both  of  peace  and 
war.rt  And  if  they  will  not  dispose  themselves  to  letters,  yet  they  may  learn 
languages,  or  martial  activities  for  the  service  of  their  country.  If  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  then  may  they  exercise  themselves  in  qualities  meet  for  a 
gentleman.  And  also,  the  other  IJniversities  shall  then  better  suflRce  to  relieve 
poor  scholars,  where  now  the  youth  of  jjobiHty  and  gentlemen,  taking  up  their 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  do  disappoint  the  poor  of  their  livings  and 
advancements. 

The  outcome  of  such  an  academy: 

By  erecting  this  Academy  there  ^all  be  hereafter,  in  effect,  no  gentleman  vrithin 
this  realm  but  good  for  somewhat,  whereas  now  the  most  part  of  them  are  good 
for  nothing.  ^  And  yet  thereby  the  Court  shall  not  only  be  greatly  increased  with 
gallant  gentlemen,  but  also  with  men  of  virtue,  whereby  your  Majesty's  and  Suc- 
cessors' Courts  shall  be,  for  ever,  instead  of  a  Nursery  of  Idleness,  become  a  most 
noble  Academy  of  chivalric  policy  and  philosophy,  to  your  great  fame.  And  bet- 
ter it  is  to  have  renown  among  the  good  sort,  then  to  lord  over  the  whole  world. 
For  so  shall  your  Majesty  make  yourself  to  live  among  men  for  ever  (whereas  all 
flesh  hath  but  small  continuance),  and  therewithal  bring  yourself  into  God's 
favour,  so  far  as  the  benefits  of  good  works  may  prevail. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Coote,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,  vol.  21,  p.  337,  says  that  the  above  was  probably  writ- 
ten after  Gilbert's  return  from  the  Netherlands  in  1572. 


Count  Bau>as8are  Castiqlione.    1478-1529. 

Italian  and  other  foreign  editions  in  Britis'a  Museum  of  Castiglione's  Courtier 
(translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Hoby ) : 
n  libro  del  Coriegiano  del  Conte  Baldassare  Castiglione,     Nelle  case  d'Aldo 

Romano  e  d" Andrea  d'Asola.    Venetia,  1528,  fol.    Also  1533,  8vo. 
Another  edition  was  published  at  Florence,  1528,  8vo.     Also  1531.     Also  12mo, 

1537.    Also  1884,  12mo,  and  1894,  8vo. 
Vinegia,  1538,  8vo,  1541,  8vo,  1547,  8vo,  1551,  12mo,  1552,  8vo.    Venetia,  1544, 

8vo.     1545,  fol.     Lyons,  1553, 16mo.     1502, 16mo.     1580, 8vo.     1538, 8vo  (edited 

byDolet). 
Vinegia,  1556,  8vo.     1560,  8vo.     1574, 12mo.  / 

Venetia,  1559,  8vo.     1565,  12mo.     1568,  8vo. 
Padova,  1766,  4to. 
Milan,  1804,  8vo.     1832,  8vo. 
Paris,  1585,  8vo.     1545,  12mo. 
Argentorati,  1619,  8vo. 
Salamanca,  1540,  4to. 
Medina  del  Campo,  1542,  4to. 
Valadolid,  1569,  8vo. 

o  Cf.  MiltozL'  '*I  call  therefore  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  nuin  toper- 
form  justly,  skfllfully,  and  majfnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  i>eace  and 
war." 

<>  Bather  a  hard  judgment  on  the  gentlemen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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English  editioiM  ol  Castiglione's  Courtier: 

The  Courtyer  of  Count  Balde^sar  CaMilio  divided  into  four  hooker.  Very  neces^ 
saiv/  and  profiidbie  for  yonge  Oentilmen  and  Gentilwomen  dbiding  in  Court, 
PaJaiee  or  Piaee,  done  into  Englyshe  by  Thomas  Hoby.  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don by  Wyllyam  Seres  at  the  signe  of  the  Hedghogge,  1561,  4to.  (Pages 
nnnnjnbered. ) 

Other  editions:  1577.  4to.     1603,  4to. 

The  Courtier  *  *  ♦  done  into  English  by  Thomas  Hobby,  Ital,  Fr,  Eng. 
B.  L.     John  Wolfe,  London,  1588,    8vo. 

B,Castilionis  *  *  ♦  de  Curiali  siveAulicOylibri  quaiuor,exItalico  sermone 
in  Latinum  conversi;  B.  Clerke  *  *  ♦  interpretc,  Non  ante  cediti.  Lon- 
don, 1571,    8vo.     Also  1585,  1598,  and  1603. 

B,  Castilionis  Cornitis  de  CuHali  sive  Aulico,  libri  quatuor  *  ♦  »  Quibus 
additus  est  in  fine  AiUa,  dialogus  (G,  Insulani  Menapii)  cum  indice  locuple- 
tissimo,  etc,    London,  161S,    8yo. 

Also  1619.    Also,  at  Cambridpre,  1713.     8vo.     (Recensnit  S.  Drake.) 

The  Courtier;  or,  the  Complete  Oenileman  <Sb  Oentlcivoman — Translated  from, 
the  Italian  original  of  Balthasar,  Coun t  Castiglione  (byB,  Sambet^) .  In  four 
books,  London,  1720,  8vo.  This  edition  describes  itself  as  a  *'  Treatise  of  the 
politest  Manner  of  Educating  Persons  of  Distinction  of  both  Sexes,  and  the 
Qnalifications  requisite  in  People  of  all  Ranks  from  the  Prince  to  the  private 
G^entleman." 

There  is  a  sumptuous  edition  giving  the  Italian  text  and  the  English  transla- 
tion by  A.  P.  Castiglione,  who  proudly  adds,  "  of  the  same  family,"  London, 
printed  by  W.  Bowyer,  for  the  editor,  1727.  It  is  beautifully  printed.  There  is 
a  life  of  the  author  prefixed,  and  an  excellent  engraving  of  the  count  from  the 
picture  by  Raphael. 

In  the  Tudor  Translations  Series  (London,  David  Nutt)  apj>eared,  in  1900,  beau- 
tifully printed  text,  with  a  thorough  and  most  carefully  written  introduction  by 
Prof.  Walter  Raleigh. 

A  glance  at  the  number  of  editions  ^  of  this  book  shows  the  vogue  and  influ- 
ence which  it  had.  Nor  is  the  list  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  by  any 
means  complete.  The  English  1729  edition  supplies  the  following,  which  may  be 
added  (of  the  Latin  translations):  Frankfort,  1584,  1606;  Strassburg,  1577,  1619, 
16;^,  1663. 

The  first  English  edition  contains  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Cheke  to  Mayster  Thomas 
Hoby.  It  is  worth  quoting,  for  much  as  Sir  John  praised  the  use  of  English  we 
look  in  vain  to  find  any  considerable  utterances,  of  his  own  at  any  rate,  on  educa- 
tion in  that  language.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  a  treatise  De  ludi  magistro- 
rum  officio,  but  this  is  not  now  forthcoming,  and  it  clearly  was  in  Latin. 

Here,  however,  is  a  piece  of  his  English: 
Clieke's  letter  to  Hoby, 

For  your  opinion  of  my  good  will  unto  you  as  you  writ,  you  can  not  be  deceived: 
for  submitting  your  doings  to  my  judgment,  I  thank  you.  For  taking  this  pain 
of  your  translation,  you  worthily  deserve  great  thanks  of  all  sorts.  I  have  taken 
some  pain  at  your  request  chiefly  in  your  preface,  not  in  the  reading  of  it,  for  that 
was  pleasaunt  unto  me  both  for  the  roundness  of  your  sayings  and  well-speakings 
of  the  same,  but  in  changing  certain  words  which  might  very  well  be  let  alone, 
but  that  I  am  very  curious  in  my  friends'  matters,  not  to  determine  but  to  debate 
what  is  best.  Wherein  I  seek  not  the  bestness  haply  by  truth,  but  by  my  own 
fantasy,  and  show  of  goodness. 

I  am  of  this  opinion  that  our  own  tongue  should  be  written  clean  and  pure, 
unmixed  and  unmangled  with  borrowing  of  other  tongues  wherein  if  we  take  not 


aThere  sre  85  Italian  editions  (besides  editions  and  translations  in  other  conntrieB)  from  1528 
up  to  Signor  Y .  Clan's  edition  at  Florence  in  ISM. 
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heed  betimes,  ever  borrowing  and  never  paying,  she  shall  bo  fain  to  keep  her  house 
as  bankrupt.  For  then  doth  our  tongue  naturally  and  praisably  utter  her  meaning, 
when  she  borroweth  no  counterfeitness  of  other  tongues  to  attire  herself  with^d, 
but  useth  plainly  her  own  with  such  shift  as  nature,  craft,  exx>©rience,  and  fol- 
lowing of  other  excellent  doth  lead  her  unto,  and  if  she  want  at  any  time  (as  being 
unperfect  she  must)  yet  let  her  borrow  with  such  bashfulness,  that  it  may  appear, 
that  if  either  the  mould  of  our  own  tongue  could  serve  us  to  fashion  a  word  of 
our  own,  or  if  the  old  denisoned  could  content  and  ease  this  need  we  would  not 
boldly  venture  of  unknowen  words.  This  I  say  not  for  reproof  of  you  who  have 
scarcely  and  necessarily  used  where  occasion  serveth  a  strange  word,  so  as  it  seem- 
eth  to  grow  out  of  the  matter  and  not  to  be  sought  for:  but  for  mine  own  defence, 
who  might  be  counted  over-straight  a  dreamer  of  things,  if  Igavenotthisaccompt 
to  you,  my  friend,  and  wise,  of  my  marring  this  your  handiwork.  But  I  am  called 
'  away,  I  pray  you  pardon  my  shortness,  the  rest  of  my  sayings  should  be  but  praise 
and  exhortation  in  this  your  doings,  which  at  more  leisure,  I  should  do  better. 
From  my  house  in  Wood  Street  the  16th  July.    1557. 

Yours  assured,  Joan  Cheek. 

The  Translator,  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  (1530-1566),  and  **The  Courtier'*  are  also 
praised  by  Roger  Asoham.  See  the  Scholemaster,  Mayor's  edition,  1884,  p.  119, 
where  he  says: 

To  join  learning  with  comely  exercises,  Conte  Baldesar  Castiglionc  in  his  book, 
Cortegiano  doth  trimly  teach:  which  book  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  followed, 
but  one  year  at  home  in  England,  would  do  a  young  gentleman  more  good,  I  wisse, 
than  three  years  travel  abroad  spent  in  Italy.  And  I  marvel  this  book  is  no  more 
read  in  the  Court,  than  it  is,  seeing  it  is  so  well  translated  into  English  by  a 
worthy  gentleman  Sir  Th.  Hobbie,  who  was  many  ways  well  furnished  with  learn- 
ing, and  very  exi)ert  in  knowledge  of  divers  tongues. 

The  following  is  given  as  the 

Final  end  of  a  courtier, 

Is-to  become  an  instructor  and  teacher  of  his  prince  or  Lord  inclining  him  to 
virtuous  practices:  And  to  be  frank  and  free  with  him,  after  he  is  once  in  favour  in 
matters  touching  his  honour  and  estimation,  always  putting  him  in  mind  to  follow 
virtue  and  to  flee  vice,  opening  unto  him  the  commodities  of  the  one  and  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  other:  And  to  shut  his  ears  against  flatterers,  which  are  the  first 
beginning  of  self-seeking  and  all  ignorance. 

His  conversation  with  women  is  to  be  always  gentle,  sober,  meek,  lowly,  modest, 
serviceable,  comely,  merry,  not  biting  or  slandering  with  jests,  nips,  frumps  or 
railings,  the  honesty  of  any.  His  love  towards  women,  is  not  to  be  sensual  or 
fleshly,  but  honest  and  godly,  and  more  ruled  with  reason  than  appetite:  and  to 
love  better  the  beauty  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  Not  to  witndraw  his  mis- 
tress's goodwill  from  his  fellow-lover  with  reviling  or  railing  at  him,  but  with 
virtuous  deeds,  and  honest  conditions,  and  with  deserving  more  than  he,  at  her 
hands,  for  honest  affection's  sake. 

Final  end  for  a  gentlewoman. 

The  final  end  whereto  the  Courtier  applieth  all  his  good  conditions,  proi)erties, 
feats,  and  qualities,  serveth  also  for  a  waiting  Gentlewoman  to  grow  in  favour 
with  her  Lady,  and  by  that  means  so  to  instruct  her  and  train  her  to  virtue,  that 
she  may  both  refrain  from  vice  and  from  committing  any  dishonest  matter,  and 
also  abhor  flatterers,  and  give  herself  to  understand  the  full  truth  in  every  thing 
without  entering  into  self-seeking  and  ignorance,  either  of  other  outward  things 
or  yet  of  her  own  self. 

The  education  sketched  out  is  rather  aesthetic  than  intellectual.  In  fact,  all 
effort  of  education  is  to  be  obscured.  The  courtier  is  to  do  everything  as  if  it 
were  natural  rather  than  learned  with  study.  He  is  to  be  well  spoken  and  fair 
languaged,  to  be  wise  and  well  **seen"  in  discourses  upon  states,  and  to  frame 
himself  tt)  the  manners  of  the  country  where  he  stayeth.  Upon  every  matter  ho 
is  to  be  abk  to  allege  good  and  probable  reasons.  Of  languages  he  must  at  least  be 
provided  with  Italian,  French  and  Spanish.  He  is  to  be  good  company,  and  not  to 
play  dice  and  cards  merely  to  win  money.  He  is  to  be  '*  more  than  indifferently 
well  seen  in  learning  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues."  Castillo  does  not  offer 
any  views  on  methods.    The  courtier  must  dance,  sing,  and  play  on  the  It.te  and 
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viol.    He  is  not  to  become  a  jester  or  scoffer  *  *  to  put  any  man  out  of  countenance. ' ' 

Above  all,  he  is  to  be  skillful  in  all  kinds  of  martial  feats,  both  on  horseback  and 

on  foot,  and  well  practiced  in  them.    In  these  he  must  bear  himself  nobly  and 

magnanimously. 

TJie  education  of  gentlewomen. 

The  gentlewoman  must  be  taught  to  do  all  with  a  good  grace.  She  is  to  com- 
mit no  vice,  and  not  to  be  had  in  any  suspicion  of  vice.  To  have  the  understand- 
ing, so  that  when  married  she  can  order  her  husband's  substance,  her  house,  and 
children,  and  play  the  good  housewife.  She  is  to  be  heedful  in  her  talk,  that  she 
offen3  not  when  she  meant  it  not.  She  is  not,  in  her  playing  upon  instruments  or 
in  singing,  to  use  "  too  much  division  and  busy  points,  that  declare  more  cunning 
than  sweetness.*'  She  is  to  **  set  out  her  beauty  and  disposition  of  person  with 
meet  garments  that  shall  best  become  her,  but  as  seemingly,  as  she  can,  making 
semblant  to  bestow  no  labor  about  it  nor  yet  to  mind  it."  She  is  to  '*  have  an 
understanding  in  all  things  belonging  to  the  courtier,  that  she  may  give  her  judg- 
ment to  commend  and  to  make  of  gentlemen  according  to  their  worthiness  and 
deserts."  She  should  be  learned  and  ^' seen  in  the  most  necessary  languages." 
She  should  draw  and  paint.  She  is  to  dance,  and  to  be  able  to  devise  sports  and 
pastimes.  Above  all,  she  is  to  make  herself  beloved  for  her  deserts,  amiableness, 
and  good  grace. 

(It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  importance  of  printing  in  these  days.  The  printer 
offers  a  greeting  to  the  reader:  *  *  Now  at  the  length ,  gentle  reader,  through  the  dili- 
gence of  Mr.  Hoby  in  i)enning,and  mine  in  printing,  thou  hast  here  set  forth  unto 
thee  the  book  of  the  Courtier.  *  «  *  Use  it,  therefore,  and  so  peruse  it,  that  for  thy 
profit,  first  he,  and  then  I,  may  think  our  travail  herein  well  employed.    Farewell. " ) 

As  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  (knighted  1565) ,  there  is  little  to  say.  He  died  at  36 
years  of  age,  in  1566.  He  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  had  traveled 
abroad  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  (See  Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy, vol.  xxvii,  p.  55.) 

For  Life  of  Castiglione,  see  edition  of  Courtier  of  1727,  by  At  P.  Castiglione. 
There  is  also  a  biogp-aphy  in  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  8,  pp.  406-410. 
He  was  bom  1478,  near  Mantua;  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  For  the  latter  he  had 
as  master  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  and  for  the  Latin  George  Merula.  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  are  said  to  have  consulted  Castiglione  on  matters  of  art, 
admiring  his  knowledge  and  judgment.  Engaged  in  military  service  and  embas- 
sies, once  coming  to  England.  Completed  the  Courtier  in  1516.  Castiglione  fre- 
quently refers  to  classical  writers,  or,  as  Chalmers  puts  it,  *'  We  may  perceive  how 
intimate  Castiglione  was  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  having  here  gleaned 
together  the  first  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treasured  up  as  it  were  in  a  single  cabi- 
net the  richest  jewels  of  antiquity."  In  1514  he  married  the  daughter  of  Benti- 
voglio,  who  died  in  about  four  years  after  her  marriage.  Castiglione  was  sent  as 
a  legate  of  the  Poi)e  to  Charles  V.  Ho  accordingly  went  to  Spain,  in  1524,  and 
was  very  successful.  He  stayed  there  and  became  bishop  of  Avila.  It  is  said 
that  the  Poi)e  intended  to  make  Castiglione  a  cardinal.  However,  he  fell  sick  at 
Toledo  and  died  in  1529.  Though  written  in  1516,  the  first  edition  of  the  Courtier 
was  published  in  1528  at  Venice.  The  Italians,  says  Chalmers,  call  the  Courtier 
**  il  libro  d'oro  "  (the  golden  book). 

Professor  Raleigh  has  given  a  full  account  of  Castiglione  and  a  particularly 
valuable  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby«  in  his  introduction.  He  shows  the  relation  of 
Castiglione's  views  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  traces  of  its  influence 
in  later  literature. 


a  Professor  Raleigh's  account  of  Hoby  is  founded  on  the  manuscript  autograph  diary  in  the 
British  Museum,  entitled  '*^  Booke  of  the  Travaile  and  Lief  of  Mr.  Thomas  Uohy^  with  diverse 
things  woorth  the  notinge,''^ 
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GtTLIBLMTTS  Gratarolus.     1516-1562. 

The  Castel  of  Memorie:  wherein  is  conteyned  the  restoryng,  augmeniyng  atui 
conservyng  of  the  Memorye  and  Remenibraunce,  wyth  the  safest  remedyes,  and 
best  preceptes  thereunto  in  any  tvise  apperteyning:  Made  by  Oulielmus  Grata- 
rolus Bergomatis  Doctor  of  Artes  and  Phisike,    Englished  by  Willyam  Fultood, 
The  Contentes  whereof  appears  in  the  Ptige  next  the  foliounng.    Printed  at 
London  by  Rouland  Hall,  dwelling  in  Ontter  Lane  at  the  signe  of  the  halfe 
Egle  and  the  Keye  JodS,    8vo.     B.  L.     Also  1573. 
Gratarolns  was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  Italy,  1516,  educated  at  Padua,  and  became 
a  learned  physician.    He  became  a  Protestant  and  had  to  leave  Italy,  first  to  Basle 
and  then  to  Marburg,  where  he  became  professor  of  physic.     He  died  at  Basle 
about  1562.     He  wrote  many  books.     Among  them  was  the  De  Memoria  repa- 
randa,  avgenda^  conservanda  et  Rcnmiiscentia,  translated  as  above. 

William  Fulwood,  the  translator,  Hved  in  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  exact  years 
of  his  birth  and  death  do  not  seem  to  be  certain.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  Besides  his  translation  of  the  Castel  of  Memorie, 
he  wrote  the  Enimie  of  Idleness. 

The  f(^owing  are  the  contents  of  The  Castel  of  Memorie,  referred  to  on  the 
title  page: 

The  i  Chapter  declareth  ^hat  Memoryo  is,  where  It  flourishoth,  how  profitable  and  necesBary  it 

is,  etc. 
The  ii  containeth  the  chief  causes,  wharaby  the  Memorie  is  hart,  with  their  signs  and  cures. 
The  iii  showeth  the  principal  endomages  of  the  Memory  in  what  sort  soever  they  be. 
The  iiii  telleth  likewise  the  particular  helps  of  the  Memory. 
The  V  oomprehondeth  certain  best  approved  and  chosen  medicinabl*  compound  remedies,  and 

preservatives  greatly  increa^ng  the  Memory.  ~ 
The  vi  oxpresseth  Philosophical  Judgments,  Rules  and  Precepts  of  Bemembrance. 
The  vii  chap,  entreateth  in  few  words  of  local  or  artificial  Memory. 
Last  of  all  is  put  a  brief  Epilogue  of  the  aforesaid  things. 

Then  follows  a  dedication,  in  verse,  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  in  which  Fulwood 
speaks  of  Maximilian,  King  of  Bohemia,  as  having  praised  the  original  work,  and 
of  Edward  VI,  King  of  England,  as  having  accepted  a  French  translation  as  a 
*'  right  needful  thing.''  The  translator  then  addresses  a  preface  to  the  reader  of 
the  book,  and  breaks  forth  afterwards  into  the  following  verses: 

THE  BOOK'S  VERDICT. 

A  Castell  strong  I  doe  present 

Well  furnished  and  sure: 
Munit^d  eke  with  annoure  bent 

For  ever  to  endure. 

Whiche  hitherto  long  tyme  hath  bene 

In  (limbo  patrum )  hiddo. 
But  now  at  last  may  here  be  sene, 

From  daungers  men  to  rydde; 

Procurying  them  a  perfecte  state. 

And  safe  securitye, 
Whereby  thoy  may  fynde  out  the  gate 

Of  Wysedomes  lore.    For  whjr? 

He  that  hath  lost  his  Memorye, 

By  me  may  it  renewer 
And  he  that  will  it  ainplifye. 

Shall  fynde  instructions  true. 
And  ho  that  will  still  kepo  the  same. 

That  it  shall  not  dei-ay: 
By  me  must  leame  the  way  to  frame 

And  my  i>recepte3  obeye. 
Lo  hero  yo  see  ray  full  eflfecte: 

And  that  I  doe  entende 
The  secretes  thereof  to  detecte. 

That  thereby  witteS  may  mende. 

Then  Judge  me. 
As  I  am  werthio. 
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third  book  of  Eccles. 
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After  discoursing  on  the  nature  of  zneznory,  in  which,  ol  course^  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Cicero  are  called  in  for  testimony,  the  author  gets  to  his  point  that  memory 
mskj  be  helped  by  phyfsic.  The  student  is  treated  as  a  patient  and  is  put  through 
an  appointed  regimen,  which  may  become  very  seTero  if  milder  measures  are  not 
effective.  He  then  insists  on  the  exercise  of  memory,  for  it  is  soon  **corrupted  by 
sluggishness." 

I  give  the  epilogue,  which  summarizes  this  curious  early  treatise  on  the  memory: 

Last  of  aH,  instead  of  an  epilogue  and  as  it  were  a  eonclision  I  will  add  that 
which  Erasmus  Boterodamus  writeth  in  his  3  book  of  Eccles. 

Eraamui*  Roterodamus:  To  the  power  (saith  he)  of  native  Memory  being  good  of 
nature,  must  be  joined  mtelhgence,  care,  exercise,  and 
order.  Physicians  also  do  promise  some  aid  to  the  con- 
firming of  the  Memory,  and  to  this  agreeth  Marcilius 
Ficinus.  But  besides  those  things  that  weha ve  said ,  a  per- 
petual sobriety  of  life  doth  most  of  all  help.  For  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  like  as  they  do  dull  the  wit,  so  do  they 
also  utterly  overthrow  and  destroy  the  Memory.  Also  the 
variety  of  cares,  and  the  heap  of  businesses  is  hurtful,  the 
tumultuous  reading  of  divers  volumes  of  books  is  also  nov- 
ous.  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  chief  cause  why  age  should 
be  forgetful:  because  the  power  of  strength  of  the  mind  is 
overthrown  with  the  multitude  of  things.  Also  an  immod- 
erate bashfulness,  the  newness  or  strangeness  of  Auditors, 
care  and  trouble  of  mind  do  annoy  the  Memory;  but  bash- 
fulness  and  novitie  are  overcome  or  remedied  by  use  and 
custoni. 

Also  great  or  careful  study  id  likewise  hurtful,  in  as  much 
as  it  is  not  without  an  earnest  and  greedy  desire.  In 
another  place  he  sayeth  thus:  The  best  art  of  the  Memory 
is  to  understand  things  throughly,  and  being  understanded 
to  reduce  them  into  order  and  best  of  all  to  repeat  often 
that  which  you  would  remember.  Hitherto  Erasmus.  If 
therefore  you  will  have  an  excellent  Memory  of  good 
things,  you  must  take  diligent  heed,  that  you  undej'e^^d 
the  i)erfect  reason  of  that  you  go  about  to  learn  by  heart. 
For  reason  is  an  undissolvable  bond  of  .the  verity  and  of 
the  memory.  For  this  cause  possibly  Plato-said,  that  thing 
wl^ch  is  once  well  understanded.  can  never  be  altogether 
forgotten.  Also  those  things  are  to  be  committed  to  the 
memory  whieh  are  not  only  profitable  but  also  pleasant. 
For  such  nourislnnents  as  being  that  sweetest  taste,  do  the 
easlier  pass  and  are  converted  into  &nF  nature:  and  with 
how  much  the  better  appetite  that  any  thing  m  taken,  it 
remaineth  so  much  the  longer.  Add  hereunto  that  which 
Aristotle  and  Simonides  thought  good  to  be  throughly 
observed  (to  wit)  that  there  should  either  be  indeed  a  cer- 
tain and  sure  order  in  teaching  or  else  at  the  least  excogi- 
tated and  supposed.  Order  consisteth  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion and  connexion.  And  if  yon  take  any  one  thing  of 
those  that  are  set  in  an  exquisite  and  perfect  order,  the 
rest  will  f oBow  forthwith  by  a  certain  necessary  continua- 
tkm  either  of  Nature  or  of  Art.  It  is  moreover  to  be 
observed,  that  we  do  meditate  many  times  those  things  that 
we  have  learned:  for  so  be  the  nourishments  of  the  mind 
digested,  and  as  it  were,  turned  into  the  mind.  It  i»  very 
good  also  to  renew  and  rehearse  very  often  such  things  as 
are  committed  to  the  Memory,  with  an  elegant  oration  or 
a  sweet  song,  as  it  is  heretofore  declared.  For  pleasure  is 
the  sauce  of  things,  the  food  of  love,  the  quickening  of  the 
wit,  the  nourish^  of  the  Section,  and  the  strength  of  the 
M^aacNry.  The  soul  also  must  be  purged  from  evil  things^ 
that  it  may  be  filled  with  good  things. 


Erasmus. 


Platow 


Aristotle. 
Bhxxonides. 
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Another  book  on  the  same  subject,  but  less  curious,  is: 

Libellua  de  Memoria^  verisnmaque  bene  recordandi  scientia.  Authore  O.  Pa  Cantabrigiense. 
Hue  accessit  eiuwletn  Admonitiuncula  ad  A.  Diaconum^  de  ArtificiosoB  Memorice^  quampublice 
profiietur^  vanitate.    Londini  excudebat  Robertti8  Waldegrave^  Anno  IDSh,    8to. 

Both  x>arts  are  in  Latin.  The  former  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  treats  of:  1. 
De  Memoriae  facultate.  2.  De  Memorise  Arte  et  de  Propositione.  3.  De  Syllo- 
gismo.    4.  De  Methodo.    5.  De  exercitatione. 

The  Admonitiuncula  contains  a  list  of  herbs  or  drugs  supposed  to  preserve  the 
brain  if  it  be  (a)  moist  and  cold,  (b)  dry  and  cold. 

A  t^ird  book  is: 

Mnemonica^  Sive  Reminiacendi  Art:  e  puris  artia  naturcsque  foniibua  hau$ta^  et  in  tres  libros 
digeata.  Necnon  De  Memoria  naturali  fovenda  libellua:  e  variia  doctiaaimorum  operibua 
aedulo  collectua.  Jam  primum  in  lucem  edita^  authore  Joanne  Williaao^  acicrce  Theologioe  bac- 
chalaureo. 

Omne  &onum,  Dei  Donum. 

Londini  Per  Uumfredunt  Loumea^  aumptibua  Nathanaelia  Browne.    1618,    8vo. 

Mnemonica;  or.  The  Art  of  Memory,  Drained  out  of  the  Pure  Fountaina  of  Art  and  Xature    ♦   ♦   ♦ 

London,  Printed  and  are  to  be  aold  btj  Leonard  Soweraby,  at  the  Tumatile,  near  yew-Market^ 

in  Lincolna-Inn-Pielda,  1661. 
(Translation  into  English  of  the  above.) 

Maister  Willis  his  book  of  Memory,  called  Mnemonica  sive  Reininiscendi,  are 
gathered  out  of  the  best  who  have  written  thereof:  out  of  which  the  most  profit- 
able things  may  be  selected  and  used  by  them  who  are  judicious.  (John  Brinsley 
in  **A  Consolation  for  our  Grammar  Schools,  pp.  79,  80.) 

Willis  states  that  the  authors  who  have  been  most  useful  in  furnishing  him  with 
**  precepts  "  for  his  work  are: 

Theologi:  St.  Tzegedinus,  Guil  Perkinsus.  * 

Medici  et  Philosophi:  H.  Gualt.  Ryff,  Guil.  Gratarolus,  Femelius,  Leon.  Fuch- 
sius,  H.  Ranzovius,  D.  Brightus. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the  chapters,  as  given  in  the  English  transla- 
tion: 

Book  i:  Of  remembering  common  affairs— Of  remembering  words— Of  remembering  Phrases^ 
Of  remembering  Sentences— Of  remembering  long  Speeches. 

Book  ii:  Of  remembering  without  writing— Of  remembering  by  certain  Verses  purposely  borne 
in  mind— Of  remembering  by  ex  tempore  Verses— Of  exonerating  things  charged  on  Memory 
CJ*  tempore. 

Book  iii:  Of  Repositories— Of  Places— Of  Ideas  in  General— Of  the  Quantity  of  Ideas— Of  the 
Position  of  Ideas— Of  the  Colours  of  Repositories  and  Ideas— Of  direct  Ideas— Of  Relative  Ideas— 
Of  Fictitious  Ideas-  Of  written  Ideas— Of  Compound  Ideas— Of  choosing  ideas— The  manner  of 
reposing  Ideas— Of  the  practice  of  the  Art  of  Memory— Of  Dictation  and  Reposition— Of  irregular 
Reposition— Of  Depositing  Ideas. 

A  Treatise  of  Cherishing  Natural  Memory:  Chap,  i:  Of  such  as  debilitate  Memory— Chap,  ii: 
Of  things  corroborating  Memory— Chap,  iii:  Of  a  prescript  order  of  life— Chap,  iv:  Of  restoring 
a  debilitated  Memory— Chap,  v:  How  to  discern  the  temi>erament  of  the  Brain— Chap,  vi:  Of 
diet  properly  convenient  to  every  temi>erament — Chap,  vii:  Of  diseases  of  the  Brain. 

Gratarolus  (Gulielmus). 

(A  direction  for  the  health  of  Magistrates  and  Studentes  ♦  *  *  Englished 
from  the  Latin    *    ♦    ♦    by  T,  Newton,    B.  L.     (London,  1574.)     8vo. 

The  only  reason  for  including  this  book  in  a  bibliography  of  education  is  the 
special  reference  kept  throughout  to  the  case  of  students,  their  probable  ailments. 


a  Probably  Guil.  Perkinsus. 
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and  the  preventatives  against  illnesses  to  which  they  are  prone.    The  anthor, 
interestingly,  avows: 

That  which  here  we  write  shall  be  good  and  available  in  manner  to  all  ages 
(childhood  and  extreme  old  age  excepted)  wherein  my  counsel  is  to  all  men,  that 
what  every  man  shall  find,  and  by  experience  prove  best  to  agree  with  his  nature, 
the  same  to  use  as  nearly  as  he  may. 


Thomas  Ingelend. 

A  pretie  and  Mery  netv  Enterlude:  called  the  Disobedient  Child,  Compiled  by 
Thomas  Ingelend  late  Student  in  Cambridge,  Imprinted  at  London  in  Flete- 
strete  beneath  the  Conduit  by  Thomas  Colwell,  4to.  (n.  d.,  but  probably 
about  1570.)  See  F.  J.  Fumivall,  Early  Education  in  England,  in  the  Babees 
Book.     (Early  English  Text  Society.) 

In  this  interlude  is  a  son  very  anxious  not  to  go  to  school.  He  states  his  objec- 
tions, we  may  safely  say,  in  a  very  exaggerated  form.  He  has  had  so  pleasant  a 
childhood  that  if  he  went  to  school  he  would  seem  "  driven  out  of  paradise." 

Like  to  the  school  none  under  the  sun 
Bringeth  to  children  so  much  heaviness. 

Pressed  on  the  jwint  as  to  how  he  has  learned  this,  he  has  to  confess  from  boys 
who  have  been  to  school. 

Boys'  tales  of  school  life. 

For  as  the  Brute  [i.  e. ,  the  schoolmaster]  goeth  by  many  a  one 

Their  tender  bodies  both  night  and  day 
Are  whipped  and  scourged,  and  b?at  like  a  stone 

That  from  top  to  toe,  the  skin  is  away. 

The  father  asks,  '*  Is  there  not  pardon? ''    The  answer  is: 

None  truly  none,  but  that  alas,  alas 
Diseases  among  them  do  grow  apace. 
For  out  of  their  back  and  side  doth  flow, 
Of  very  good  blood  marvellous  abundance, 
And  yet  for  all  that  is  not  suffered  to  go. 
Till  death  be  almost  seen  in  their  countenance. 

The  father  suggests  the  son  is  mistaken;  but  he  replies: 

Father,  this  thing  I  could  not  have  believed 

But  of  late  days  I  did  behold 
An  honest  man's  son  hereby  buried 

Which  through  many  stripes  was  dead  and  cold. 

Finally,  the  son  says  (as  to  going  to  school): 

I  will  not  obey  ye  therein  to  be  plain. 
Though  with  a  thousand  strokes  I  be  slain. 

That  the  son's  testimony  is  exaggerated  wildly  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  youth  instead  of  going  to  school  desires  to  marry  a  wife. 

The  father,  \mfortunately,  allows  the  youth  his  way  and  this  naturally  leads 
into  great  trouble,  and  the  moral  of  the  whole  piece  comes  out,  as — 

Instruct  your  children  and  make  them  students 
That  unto  all  goodness  they  do  not  rebel 
Remember  what  writeth  Solomon  the  wise 
Qui  parcit  virgae,  odit  filium. 

ED  1903 22 
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In  this  same  mterlnde  there  is,  I  think,  a  reference  of  more  interecrt  than  the 
above.  There  is  a  scene  between  a  man  cook  and  a  maid  cook.  There  seems  to 
b©  nmch  difficulty  in  finding  references  to  girls'  schools  in  the  early  history  of 
education,  yet  in  this  inteiinde  is  the  following  x^assage: 

The  maid-cook  had  been  to  school. 

Why  callest  thon  me  fo61? 
Though  now  in  the  kitchen  I  waste  the  day. 
Yet  in  times  past  I  went  to  School. 
And  of  my  Latin  primer  I  took  assay. 

Man- cook. 

Masters,  this  'wr)raaTi  did  take  such  assay, 
And  then  in  those  days  so  applied  her  book, 
Tliat  one  word  tliereof ,  she  carried  not  away, 
But  then  of  a  scholar  was  made  a  cook. 
I  daresay  she  knoweth  not,  how  her  Primer  began 
Which  of  her  master  she  learned  then. 

Maid-cook. 

I  trow  it  l)egan  with,  Domine,  labia  aperies. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Herford  relates  the  Disobedient  Child,  with  other  versions  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  story,  in  his  Studies  in  the  Literary;  Relations  of  England  aiid  Ger- 
many in  the  Si^'teejith  Caitnmj,  p.  161. 


John  Sturm.«     1507-1589. 

Translator,  T.  B.  (given  as  Browne  in  Biitish  Museum  Catalogue);  but  the 
wiiter  of  article  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  on  Thomas  Blunde^•ille 
identifies  this  translation  as  Blundevillo's. 

If  T.  B.  Gent  is  to  he  identified  with  Thomas  Blunde\'ille,  he  was  the  writer  of 
exercises  containing  treatises  in  arithmetic,  cosmography,  astronomy  and  geog- 
raphy, and  the  art  of  navigation.  Published  in  1504,  it  reached  the  seventh  edi- 
tion in  1636,  when  it  was  reedited  by  Ro.  Hartwell;  it  was  still  in  use  in  1058, 
when  it  is  found  in  William  London's  Catalogue.  Blundeville  says  that  he  wrote 
the  arithmetic  for  and  at  the  request  of  Elizabeth  Bacon,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  for  whom  he  made  it  **  so  plain  and  easy  as  was  possible  (to  my 
seeming)."  Blundeville  also  wrote  books  on  riding  (1565)  and  the  art  of  logic 
(1599).     See  also  p.  342. 

A  ritch  Storehouse  or  Treasurie  for  Nobilitye  and  Oentleimn,  which  in  Latine 
is  called  Nobilitas  literata,  written  by  a  fantous  and  excellent  man,  lohn 
Stiirmins,  and  translated  into  En{/lish  by  T.  B[rowne^,  Oent.  *  ♦  * 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Henrie  Denham  dwelling  in  pater  noster  rote  at  the 
signe  of  the  Star  re.     1570.     8vo. 

Sturmius  Johannes  was  bom  at  Schleiden  in  the  Eifel.  near  Cologne,  1507.  Edu- 
cated with  the  sons  of  Count  de  Manderscheid,  and  afterwards  at  Liege.  In  1524 
went  to  Louvain  and  spent  three  years  in  study  and  two  in  teaching.  Set  up  a 
printing  press  and  printed  some  Greek  authors.  In  1 529  went  to  Paris  and  lectured 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  Married  at  Paris  and  kept  boarder.s ,  who  came  from  England , 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Became  a  Protestant.  In  1537  went  to  Strasburg.  In  1538 
opened  a  school  there.  This  made  into  a  university  by  Maximilian  in  1566.  Died 
1589,  age  above  80.  At  Paris  he  had  studied  medicine  and  published  an  edition 
of  Galen's  works.    He  edited  all  Cicero's  works,  in  9  volumes,  in  1557. 


a  Joannes  Stupmius  ad  Werteros  f  rati-es  Nobilitas  Litorata.    Argentati,  1549.    8vo. 
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A  Hitch  Storeboofie  gvres  the — 

Division  of  work  in  -morning  and  afternoon: 

Morning:  Tully  and  writing. 

Aft:  Other  authors,  such  as  may  teach  us  other  good  arts  and  knowledge. 

Kinds  of  authors:  1.  As  a  holy  man  ought  to  sjjend  his  life  in  holy  writers  so 
an  eloquent  man  ought  to  be  aaily  conversant  in  Tullie's  works*  Religion  and 
eloquence  joined  together  make  life  healthful.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  read 
and  studied  for  ever. 

2.  Those  we  read  for  recreation.  For  thesa  it  is  well  to  have  a  "  Repeater  "  or 
Reader  aloud. 

S.  Tboee  we  read  in  parts  and  for  particular  imrposes.  In  the  Latin  tongue, 
i^^uld  be  knawn:  Tullie  thTOiiglK)Uft,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  SaUust  and  Virgil, 
and  parts  of  Plautus^  Terence,  Varro,  Lucretius.  In  Greek:  Xenophoa^s  Cyrus, 
Socratic  Commentaries,  Herodotus,  Thucydides^  Demosthenes,  Aristotle's  Ethics 
and  Politics,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  parts  of  Theocritus,  Pindar,  Euripides  and 
Sophocles.  Geometry,  Cosmography  and  Astronomy  as  far  as  they  bear  on  these 
must  be  studied,  and  daily,  style  m  composition  be  cultivated. 

In  three  years,  with  this  programme,  '*  we  shall  achieve  the  thing  we  would;" 
that  is,  that  the  "tongue  and  the  mind  may  sound  alike,  which  I  think  to  be 
sweeter  than  any  music.'* 

The  following  x)assage  occurs  in  Roger  Ascham's  Scholemaster  (Mayor's  edition, 
pp.  160,161): 

If  a  Master  would  have  a  perfect  example  to  follow,  how  in  Oenere  sublimi  to 
avoid  Ninmcm,  or  in  MeHixycri,  to  attain  Satis,  or  in  Hwmiliy  to  eschew  Parxim  let 
Mm.  read  diligently  for  the  first,  Secimdftjn  Philippicam,  for  the  raeskn,  De  Natura 
Deorum,  and  for  the  lowest,  Partitiouea  *  *  *  For  our  time  the  odd  naan  to 
perform  ^1  three  perfectly,,  whatsoever  he  doth,  and  to  know  the  way  to  do  them 
skilfully,  whensoever  he  list,  is,  in  my  poor  opinion,  Joannes  Sturmius. 

And  again  (Scht^emaster,  Mayor's  edition,  p.  98): 

I  could  be  over  long,  both  in  showing  just  causes,  and  in  reciting  true  examples, 
why  learning  should  be  taught,  rather  by  love  thau  fear.  He  that  would  see  a 
perfect  discourse  of  it,  let  him  read  that  learned  treatise  which  my  friend  Jean. 
Sturmius  wrote  dc  institutione  Principis,  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves. 

There  is  a  third  paasage  (idem,  p.  189) : 

AschMn  is  speaking  of  imitation  of  classical  naodels^.  He  has  mentioned  Eras- 
moB,.  Budaeus,  Philip  Melancthon,  Camerarius,  Sambucus,  Cortesius,  and  P. 
Bembus.     He  goes  on: 

But  Joan,  Sturmitis  de  Nobilitate  literata^et  deAmissadicendirafione,  far  best 
of  all,  in  mine  opinion,  that  ever  took  this  matter  in  hand.  For  all  the  rest, 
declare  chiefly  tkis  pobit,  whether  one,  or  niuuiy,  or  all,  are  to  be  followed:  but 
Sturmius  only  hath  most  learnedly  declared,  who  is  to  be  followed,  what  is  to  be 
followed,  and  the  best  point  of  all,  by  what  way  and  order,  true  Imitation  is  rightly 
to  be  exercised. 

For  modem  accounts  and  judgments  of  Sturm,  see  Quick:  Educational  Reform- 
ers, 1890  edition,  pp.  27-32  (founded  on  Henry  Barnard's  account  in  '*  German 
Teachers  and  Edueators,"  and  on  Raumer).  Aiso,  Dr.  Bossier's  article  on  Sturm 
in  K.  A.  Schmid's  Encyklopadie. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Parker  gave  an  account  of  Sturm  in  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education , 
edited  by  F,  W-  Farrar  (Essay  i^  p.  39) .  A  complete  survey  of  Sturm  is  given  in 
the  Die  Pddagogik  J.  SturmSy  historisch  u.  kritisch  beleuchtet:  by  Ernst  Laas. 
These  references  are  given  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Quick,  in  Educational  Reformers. 

The  following  list  of  Sturm's  edcational  works  I  have  collected  from  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  Catalogue: 

1.  J,  Sturraii  Epistolm  ad  R.  Aschamum,  etc.  1589,  1602,  1610,  1611.  For 
English  collection  of  Sturm's  letters  to  Ascham,  see  Library  of  Old  En^sh 
Writers,  edited  by  Dr.  Giles. 
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2.  .^Ischinis  et  Demosthenis  orationes  dnae  contrarise.  Commentariolum  J. 
Stnrmiiin  easdem  Hecatommeres,  1550.    8vo.    Also  1581. 

8.  ^AfttdroreXov^  ^HOtKcov. — De  moribus  ♦  «  *  libri  decern  (edited  by 
J.  S.).     1540.    8vo. 

4.  Aristotelis  Rhetoricomm,  libri  iii;  in  Latinnin  sermonem  conversi  et  expli- 
cati  a  J.  Sturmio.    1570.    8vo. 

5.  Beati  Rhenani  vita.    1551,  1610,  1886. 

6.  D.  Catonis  disticha  »  «  ♦  additis  insuper  J.  S.  lemmatibns,  Lat.,Gr., 
and  Germ.     1672.    8vo. 

7.  M.  T.  Ciceronis  libromm  philosophicorum  volumen  primmn  emendatum  a 
J.  S.,etc.    1541.    8vo.    Inaddition,  Sturm  edited  some  of  Cicero's  books  separately. 

8.  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Epistolarum  libri  a  J.  S.    *    *    *    confecti.    1554. 

9.  Phrases  *  ♦  ♦  linguse  Latinae  elegantiores  ♦  *  ♦  cum  praefatione 
J.  S.    1610.    8vo. 

10.  De  educatione  Principum.     1551.    8vo. 

11.  De  educatione  principis,  Pt.  ii.    1570.    4to. 

13.  Hermogenis  *  ♦  *  de  dicendi  generibus  sive  formis  orationum  libri  ii. 
Latinitate  donati  et  scholis  explicati  atque  illustrati  a  J.  S.     1571.    8vo. 

13.  Hermogenis  *  *  *  de  ratione  inveniendi  oratoria  libri  iiii.  Latinitate 
donati,  et  scholis  explicati  atque  illustrati  a  J.  S.     1570.    8vo. 

14.  Hermogenis  *  *  *  de  ratione  tractandae  gravitatis  occultse  liber,  Latini- 
tate donatus,  et  scholis  explicatus  atque  illustratus  a  J.  S.     1571.    8vo. 

15.  Hermogenis  *  ♦  *  Partitionum  rhetoricarum  liber  unus  ♦  *  ♦  Lati- 
nitate donatus,  et  scholis    ♦    *    ♦    illustratus  a  J.  S.     1570.    8vo. 

16.  Commentarii  in  Artem  Poeticam  Horatii,  confecti  ex  scholiis  J.  Sturmii. 
1576.    8vo. 

17.  Pindari  oda  prima  [secunda]  cum  praefatione  J.  S.     1564.     8vo. 

18.  Jvo  IJXarcoyoi  StaXoyot  ♦  *  *  Duo  Platonis  dialogi,  Alcibiades  *  *  * 
et  Menexenus.     (With  a  prefatory  epistle  by  J.  S.)     1538.    4to. 

19.  Thesaurus  verborum  linguae  Latinae  Ciceronianus,  *  *  ♦  cum  praefatione 
J.  S.     1570.    4to.     (SchorusA.) 

20.  Specimen  et  forma  legitime  *  ♦  *  tradendi  sermonis  et  ration^s  dis- 
ciplinas  ex  P.  Rami  scriptis  coUecta.    Cum  praefatione  J.  S.    1572.    8vo. 

21.  Scholia  M.  Toxitae  in  Theocriti  Idyllion  primum.  Ex  scholis  J.  S.  (1562.) 
8vo. 

22.  Academicae  Epistolae  Urbanae  Lib  I.     (1570?)    8vo. 

23.  Aureus  libellus  de  educatione  principum.    Darmstati.     1612.    8vo. 

24.  De  literarum  ludis  recte  aperiendis  liber.     1538.    4to.     Also  1539,  1557. 

25.  J.  S.  ad  Werteros  fratres  Nobilitas  Literata.     1549.    8vo. 

26.  J.  S.  Classice  epistolae.     1565.    8vo.     Also  1573. 

27.  J.  S.  de  imitatione  oratoria  lib.  iii  cum  scholis  ejusdem  authoris.  1574,  8vo, 
Also  1576. 

28.  J.  S.  de  universa  ratione  elocutionis  rhetoricae  lib.  iiii.     1576.     8vo. 

29.  J.  S.  in  Partitiones  Oratorias  Ciceronis  dialogi  duo.     1539^.     8vo. 

30.  Linguae  Latinae  resolvendae  ratio  iterum  edita  accurante  J.  G.  Joch.  1704. 
8vo. 

31.  Prolegomena.  Hoc  est  pracfationes  in  optimos  quoque  utri usque  linguie 
*    *    *    scriptores.     1541.    16mo. 

32.  Libri  duo.  J.  S.  de  Periodis  unus.  Dionysii  Halicamassaei  de  CoUocatione 
Verborum  alter.    2  parts.     1550.    8vo.    Also  1727.    8vo. 

33.  Poeticum  (primum-sextum)  volumen,  cum  lenmiatibus  J.  S.  1565.  8vo. 
Also  1572-75.    8vo. 

34.  Scholae  Lavinganae.     1565.    8vo. 
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The  following  acconnts  of  J.  Sturm  maybe  added  to  those  named  in  Mr.  Qnick's 
Educational  Reformers: 

Schmidt^  C.  La  vie  et  les  traraox  de  J.  S.    1855.    8yo. 

Veil^  Dr.  H.  Zum  OedAchtnis  J.  Sturm.     Eine  Studie.    Strafisborg.     (Protestantisches  Gym- 

nasium.)    1888.    8vo. 
Zoepffel^  E.  J.  Sturm,  der  erste  Rector  der  Straasburger  Akademie,  Rede,  etc.    pp.  15.    Strass* 

burg,  1887.    8vo. 

Sturm's  Nobiliias  Literata,  Englished  by  **T.  B."as  A  Ritch  Storehouse  for 
Nobilitye  and  Gentlemen,  bears  in  the  translation  the  date  1570.  The  Latin  edi- 
tion is  dated  1549.  It  is  a  response  to  a  desire  expressed  by  the  two  youths,  Wer- 
ter,  for  some  **  way,  order,  and  trade  of  study."  They  have  been  for  two  years 
under  George  Fabricius,  and  Sturm  undertakes  to  advise  them  for  the  next  three 
years  as  to  when  to  study,  what  their  study  and  exercise  shall  be,  and  the  order 
of  studies.  Without  treating  of  virtue  as  a  direct  end,  for  it  should  always  be 
joined  to  learning,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  the  virtue  of  diligence  is  requi- 
site, also  of  temperance  and  an  honest  measure  in  delights,  and  of  constancy  in 
them  both.  The  position  of  knowledge  of  the  brothers  may  be  taken  to  be  that 
they  have  studied  the  precepts  and  rules  of  Latin  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  writers.  They  have  got  a  store  and  choice  of  words  and  phrases  for  writing, 
and  some  knowledge  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  For  the  future,  then,  are  chiefly 
required  annotations  in  reading  and  in  writing,  painfulness.  In  Greek  the  "  pre- 
cepts "  of  the  language  are  known,  so  far  as  words  and  phrases  are  concerned. 

A  treatise  of  this  kind  maybe  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  The  knowledge  of 
things,  and  (2)  exercise  and  practice  of  the  language.  As  to  knowledge  of  things, 
civil  ix)licy  should  be  studied.  Read  on  this  subject  Aristotle's  Politics;  but 
moral  science  must  be  studied  at  the  same  time.  For  this  aspect  of  civil  policy 
history  must  be  read,  e.  g.,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  and 
Herodianus;  Csesar,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  In  all  these,  however,  the  greatest 
varieties  of  style  will  be  found  and  some  of  them  must  not  be  imitated;  but 
always  it  must  be  remembered  that  Christ's  religion  must  be  learned,  not  indeed 
so  that  our  tongue  should  be  hindered,  but  amended  thereby.  "  Our  tongue  and 
heart  should  be  pure,  clean,  and  neat  alike."  Therefore  civil  policy  should  be 
pursued  in  the  authors,  doctors,  and  historiographers  of  our  religion.  Plato's 
Laws  and  Cicero  on  the  same  subject  are  to  be  read. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  study:  Hearing,  reading,  and  considering.  For  the 
time  of  hearing  two  helps  are  necessary:  (1)  The  reader,  professor,  or  school- 
master to  expound  hard  authors,  viz,  Plato,  Gorgias,  and  Protagoras;  Aristotle's 
Politics,  Book  1;  Thucydides,  Lucian,  Demosthenes,  Cicero.  By  yourselves  you 
can  read  Caesar,  Xenophon,  Herodian,  Polybius.  (2)  The  repeater  rehearses  those 
things  which  we  have  learned  of  others.  This  is  done  at  home.  As  to  a  teacher, 
choose  the  one  '*  who  professeth  the  art  he  teacheth  and  hath  long  exercised  the 
same,"  not  one  who  is  both  student  and  teacher.  First  and  last  hour  of  the  day 
to  be  given  to  religion.  Religious  study  will  supply  material  for  exercise  in 
style.  Best  of  morning  to  Cicero  and  composition.  All  Cicero  will  be  compassed 
in  three  years,  reference  to  works  referred  to  in  his  books  looked  up,  and  all  kinds 
of  sentences,  counsels,  deeds  gathered  from  him.  In  the  afternoons  all  authors, 
Greek  and  Latin,  are,  in  some  part  or  other,  to  be  read. 

How  authors  ought  to  be  read:  Sturm's  advice  is,  read  straight  through,  and 
afterwards  try  to  understand  the  chapters,  paragraphs,  and  sentences  piecemeal. 
Three  exercise  books  are  to  be  provided,  one  for  things  and  matter  (commonplace 
books),  one  for  words,  and  one  for  precepts  of  art.«  Every  man  should  have  his 
0W71  commonplace  book.    The  practice  of  this  begins  with  marking  and  ends 

aE.  g.,  parts  of  an  oration,  kinds  and  causes  of  rhetorical  figui*es  and  periods. 
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with  compariscai.  Whole  passages  may  be  noted  down,  abridgments,  and  the 
making  of  drafts,  particularly  expressing  literary  form  by  geometrical  fignres 
where  x)ossible.  **  To  observe  these  things  and  to  set  them  in  their  proper  places 
doth  greatly  help  us  to  practice  and  imitate  and  ol  itself  is  very  pleasant  to 
understand." 

For  composition  it  must  be  remembered  the  first  precept  is:  Let  the  whole 
nature  of  tlie  thing  about  which  you  write  be  known.  Then  choose  from  the 
matter  before  you.  In  the  beginning  choose  to  write  about  plain  things.  Then 
practice  quickness  of  writing. 

Imitation^  according  to  Sturm,  consists  in  an  evident  desire  and  love  to  attain 
to  that  in  the  oration  and  speech  of  another  which  seemeth  worthy  of  praise  and 
admiration.  Cicero  is  the  model,  par  excellence,  Cicero  must  be  followed  first 
of  all;  and  besides  him  the  **  best  of  everyone  in  his  kind,"  e.  g. ,  in  i>oetry ,  history, 
etc.  Only  those  should  "imitate"  who  know  the  precepts  of  rhetoric:  therefore 
it  is  quite  unsnited  for  "^  children  and  boys."  There  are  three  stages  in  this  art: 
First,  when  we  are  learning  it;  second,  when  we  have  learned  it;  third,  when  we 
perfectly  know  and  understand  it.    As  for  the  third  stage,  Sturm  says: 

In  so  great  variety  and  excellency  of  philosophers,  orators « historians  and  poets, 
there  will  always  be  somewhat,  which  either  we  have  not  read  or  not  marked 
before:  so  that  still  we  have  something  to  increase  our  knowledge.  For  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  read  and  understand  aH  things:  and  to  remember  all  things,  I 
think  it  can  never  happen  to  a  mortal  man. 

With  this  matter  and  mode  of  study,  Sturm  suggests,  **  These  three  years'  space 
may  both  make  our  speech  beautiful  and  furnish  us  with  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  divers  things." 


T.  Blundeville  (Translator). 

T.  Blundeville  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Alfonso  d-XJUoa  the  following 
work,  written  originally  in  Si)anish  by  Federigo  Furio: 

A  i^ery  brief e  a7hd  profitable  Treatise  declaring  howe  vhany  Cwinsells  and  what 
maner  of  Counselers  a  Prince  that  teill  gotxme  well  ought  to  hare  [Trans- 
lated by  T.  B.  from  the  ItaKaa  version  of  A.  d'XJUoa].    Loud.  1570.    8  . 

The  qualities  of  the  minde  requisite  m  anye  counselerin  generall,  are  in  number 
as  mine  Author  8a3rth  XV.  that  is — 

1.  To  be  wise. 

2.  To  be  eloquent. 

3.  To  speake  dyvers  languages. 

4.  To  be  a  good  Hystoriographer. 

5.  To  be  a  good  Morall  Philosopher. 
ft»  To  be  politique. 

7.  To  be  a  traveler. 

8.  To  knowe  the  force  as  well  of  hys  Prince,  as  of  his  enjTnies  and  neyghbours. 

9.  To  love  hys  common  wealth,  and  to  preferre  the  profite,  and  honor  thereof 
before  his  owne  gain  &  estimatioa. 

10.  To  have  a  right  judgement  in  all  things  without  partialHie,  esteeming  hon- 
est ie  and  truthe  more  than  friende  or  kinsman,  and  to  be  no  maintainer  of  any 
sect  or  faction,  which  be  perillous  members  in  anye  common  wealth. 

11.  To  be  just  in  correcting  the  evill  without  rygour,  and  in  rewarding  the  good 
according  to  their  due  desertes. 

13.  To  be  liberal!. 

13.  To  be  beneficiall  towards  his  conmion  wealth. 

14.  To  be  affable,  that  is  to  saye,  courteous  and  gentle,  in  hys  speech  and 
behaviour  towards  all  sortes  of  men  both  poore  &  ryche. 

15.  And  finally,  to  have  a  noble,  stowte,  couragious,  and  constant  minde,  not 
fearing  to  lose  both  lyfe  and  goodes  for  the  truth  sake. 
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Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton.    1539-1608. 

A  forme  of  Christian  polHde  gathered  out  of  French  by  Geffray  Fenton .    Lond. 
1574.     4to. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  the  French  source  of  the  book,  bnt  it  is  no  doubt 
due  to  John  Calvin's  influence,  direct  or  indirect. 
Book  V  treats  of  Education: 

Chapter  i.  Of  the  institution  of  youth,  which  i^  a  thing  profitable  and  necessarie  in  a  common- 
wealo:  the  prayse  of  free  8choles:  what  provision  ought  to  be  made  to  buildo  and  endue  them. 

Chapter  ii.  What  PrinciiMkll  amd  Regents  ought  to  be  called  to  institute  a  CoUedge:  it  is  requi- 
site they  be  learned  and  of  good  life:  instructions  who  they  ought  to  be  by  many  comparisons. 

Chapter  iii.  A  continuance  of  the  discourse  of  Colledges  by  other  comparisons. 

Chapter  iiii.  Wisdome,  science,  vertue,  diligence,  and  fervent  zeale  with  love  to  their  Disciples, 
are  very  neceasarie  for  SchooletnaiAters. 

Chapter  v.  Instructions  to  know  by  the  way  of  contrary  oppositions,  by  the  comiMrisons  of  the 
other  Chapters,  the  miseries  which  happen  to  the  world  by  reason  of  leude  achole  Masters. 

Chapter  vi.  Amplifications  of  the  sayd  comparisons  touching  wicked  Masters:  with  aunswere 
to  the  ob^tions  made  to  reject  Doctrine:  prayse  of  Science:  evils  of  ignorance,  uid  lewde 
education. 

Chapter  vii.  Continuance  of  tlie  said  CcHnparisoos. 

Chapter  viii.  Masters  ought  to  instruct  their  disciples  whomo  they  receive  into  commot»  touch- 
ing the  body  with  the  same  labour  wherewith  they  institute  their  mindes;  prayses  of  Science- 
Chapter  ix.  A  continuance  of  the  praise  of  science:  exhortation  too  builde  Colledges  in  Townes. 

Chapter  X.  Examples  of  commodities  which  Science  bringeth  to  the  learned:  with  a  brief e 
enumeration  of  the  profltes  which  happen  to  the  world  by  men  of  knowledge. 

Chapter  xi.  It  is  necessary  for  many  reasons  that  all  scboQers  remaine  in  one  coUeadge. 

Chapter  xii.  In  a  Colledge  or  Scboole,  there  ought  to  bee  statutes  authorised  by  the  Universi- 
ties: the  datie  of  (Jovernoars  and  towneenten  to  the  Principalles  and  Regentes:  the  office  of 
maisters  to  their  I>i«cii>les,  and — of  the  schollers  to  their  maisters. 

Chapter  xiii.  Refutation  of  the  false  judgements  of  some  proude  worldlings  touching  the  pro- 
fession of  schoolemasters:  with  a  praise  of  that  profession. 

Chapter  xiiii.  An  exhortation  to  young  Children  to  studie. 

In  one  of  the  chapters  of  Book  VI  Fenton  discusses  the  office  of  fathers  and 
nK)thers  toward  their  children  and  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents,  and  in  a 
further  chapter  he  treats  directly  on  the  education  of  young  children.  They  must 
be  **  first  entered  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  elementary  grounds  of  faith  and 
the  commandments,  sacraments,  and  principal  points  of  salvaticm/*  and  for  this 
wise  masters  must  be  chosen;  but  for  the  rest  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  change 
** their  vocation,  natural  or  rather  divine,"  and  some  ** peculiar  trade"  may  be 
more  to  their  "  proper  profit "  than  study.  Amongst  the  philosophers  **  it  was  an 
opinion  to  do  nothing  against  nature;'*  but  in  no  case  ought  a  parent  to  discourage 
or  despair  the  lively  will  and  spirit  of  a  young  child  "  taking  pleasure  to  study." 

As  f<M:  maids,  they  should  be  kept  under  close  supervision  and  stem  subjection. 
Due  occupation  should  be  provided  for  i)oor  men's  maid  children,  to  draw  their 
minds  from  foolish  and  vain  thoughts;  for  the  rich  "science  and  labor  "  are  nec- 
essary. **  There  are  six  things  to  keep  maids  from  corruption:  Doctrine,  shame, 
fear,  subjection,  sobriety,  and  perpetual  travell "  (i,  e.,  work). 

Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  was  the  translator  of  certain  epistles,  as  follows:  Golden 
Epistles,  gathered  as  well  out  of  the  Rerhaynder  of  Guevarae^s  workes  as  other 
authours,  Latine,  Frenche,  and  Italian,  1575. 

Edward  Hello wes  had  translated  Familiar  Epistles  of  Sir  Anthonie  of  Guenara, 
1574,  1577,  15S4. 

Fenton's  best-known  translation  is  the  Certaine  Tragieall  Discourses  written 
out  of  French  and  Latin  {i.  e.,  the  tales  of  Bandetto),  which  have  recently 
api)eared  in  the  series  of  Tudor  Translations  of  Mr.  David  Nutt.  They  illustrate 
the  reading  of  a  Tudor  gentleman. 
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Edward  Hake. 

A  Touchstone  for  this  time  present,  exprestly  declaring  such  ruines,  enormities^ 
and  abuses  as  trouble  the  Churche  of  God  and  our  Christian  commonwealth 
at  this  daye,  Whereunto  is  annexed  a  perfect  rule  to  he  observed  of  all  Par- 
ents and  Scholemaisters,  in  the  trayning  of  their  Sclwllers  and  Children  in 
learning.  Newly  set  forth  by  E.  H.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Hacket, 
and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  Shop  at  the  greene  Dragon  in  the  Roy  all  Exchange, 
(1574.)     12mo. 

From  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Master  Edward  Godfrey,  merchant,  E.  H.  is  seen 
to  be  Edward  EEake.  Very  little  is  known  of  Hake.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
lawyer.  In  1576  he  was  recorder  of  Windsor,  1578  a  bailiff,  and  1588-9  was  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Windsor.  (Mr.  A.  H.  Bnllen,  in  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.) 

He  wrote  the  following  works:  . 

1.  News  out  of  Paules  Churchyard,  1579.  Reprinted  In  1873  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  in  the 
"Isham  Beprints." 

2.  A  Translation  of  Thomas  &  Kompis'  Imitation  of  Christ,  "amended  and  polished  by  Sebas- 
tianus  Castil." 

And  other  small  works. 

Hake's  view  of  the  condition  of  the  clergy, 

Wonld  God  (I  say)  that  the  holy  honse  were  not  pestered  at  this  day  with  such 
hyiKKirites  and  damnable  sort  of  lorkish,  loitering  lubbers,  who  (notwithstanding 
their  great  blockishness  their  palpable  ignorance  and  extreme  want  of  learning) 
do  keep  within  their  claims  (?)  the  livelihood  of  true  pastors  and  painful  labourers. 

Hake  is  an  emphatic  pessimist,  as  the  following  passage  will  serve  to  show: 

Religious  pathology. 

All  have  heard,  all  have  seen,  yea  and  all  have  felt  as  well  salvation  preferred, 
as  plague  for  sin  threatened.  Ignorance  may  not  be  pleaded,  neither  is  there  at 
all  any  excuse  to  be  received.  But  alas,  of  so  much  seed,  what  is  the  fruit?  Of 
so  much  travail,  what  is  the  gain?  Even  this  forthwith  to  be  reaped:  Stubble  for 
the  fire,  and  horrible  sins  for  the  scorching  flames  of  hell:  And  for  this  cause, 
came  light  into  the  world,  that  man  seeing  should  not  believe:  and  not  believing 
should  be  damned. 

The  natural  history  of  the  age. 

From  our  very  cradles  we  are  nourished  in  sin,  we  are  practised  in  our  infancy 
and  made  perfect  in  our  childhood.  In  man's  age  we  are  very  sin  itself,  in  middle 
age  monsters,  and  in  old  age,  devils.  O  terror,  O  horror,  O  rusty  beaten  Agel 
Oh  age  wherein  iniquity  is  so  much  and  so  mightily  prevaileth.  and  wherein  Bel- 
zebub  so  greatly  beareth  rule.  What  should  I  say  of  us  but  even  this?  Sin, 
receive  thy  guerdon.  Man,  receive  thy  doom.  Thjr  doom  (I  say)  to  be  burned 
in  the  glowing  gulf  of  perpetual  damnation. 

The  full  force  of  Hake's  morbidity  is  only  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that 
his  age  was  the  age  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  seemed  necessary  to 
give  the  above  passages  that  the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  his  estimate  of 
cun-ent  education,  and  also  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  educators  to  imdo  so  much 
of  the  tendency  to  the  thought  of  hox)elessne8s  of  progress  induced  by  such  writers 
as  Hake. 

The  education  of  girls. 

This  passage  «  receives  extrinsic  importance  through  the  rarity  of  references  to 
the  education  of  girls  in  early  times. 


«  Part  of  which  is  quoted  by  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vol.  iv,  p.  805,  and 
by  Vicesimus  Knox  in  Liberal  Education,  p.  id^. 
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If  I  should  speak  of  the  education  of  daughters  *  ♦  *  the  very  Pagans,  Infi- 
dels and  Turks  would  stand  up  against  us.  I  cannot  tell  whether  through  sorrow, 
I  should  cry  out  and  bewail  them,  or  for  shame  commit  them  to  silence:  so  im- 
moderate in  apparel,  so  lascivious  in  talk,  so  bold  in  behaviour,  and  so  unseemly 
in  gesture  is  the  universal  estate,  almost  as  well  of  wives  as  of  damosels.  And 
that  which  most  of  all  should  be  regarded,  I  mean  the  provident  care  of  parents  over 
their  daughters  in  their  young  and  tender  years:  that  is  altogether  neglected  and 
set  aside.  No  sooner  is  the  daughter  of  age  of  understanding  but  she  straightway 
and  therwithal  leameth  the  high  path  to  whoredom,  and  the  principles  of  vanity 
and  lewdness.  Either  she  is  altogether  kept  from  exercises  of  good  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  good  letters,  or  else  she  is  so  nouseled  in  amorous  books,  vain 
stories  and  fond  trifling  fancies,  that  she  smelleth  of  naughtiness  even  all  her  life 
after,  as  a  vessel  which  being  over  seasoned  doth  never  forego  the  scent  of  the  first 
liquor. 

Such  words  Hake  dares  to  use  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  What  vestige 
of  truth  there  is  in  the  account  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  investigate.  But 
there  are  indications  sufficient  to  show  that  Hake's  generalizing  is  quite  unwar- 
ranted.   Yet  in  another  passage  he  says: 

But  even  as  I  do  see  very  few,  and  almost  none  at  all  in  this  our  extreme  and 
too  impious  time  anything  desirous  to  attain  either  unto  virtue  or  learning:  so 
that  some  small  number  which  have  any  knowledge  at  all,  do  so  greatly  abuse  it, 
that  much  better  were  it  they  should  unleam  that  again  which  they  have  already 
learned  than  miserably  to  abuse  it  as  they  do. 

Trades  and  occupations  for  girls, 

I  would  to  GKxl  that  maids  at  the  least  wise  might  be  brought  up.  if  not  in 
learning,  yet  in  honest  trades  and  occupations  as  amongst  the  very  infidels  hath 
been  used,  accustomed,  and  most  carefully  observed. 

Aim  of  parents  in  bringing  up  girls. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  (as  a  case  too  grievous)  such  i)arents  as  do  bring  up  their 
daughters  in  learning,  do  it  to  none  other  end,  but  to  make  them  companions  of 
carpet  knights,  and  giglots  for  amorous  lovers. 

The  cost  of  daughters^  apparel. 

1  am  ashamed,  and  do  tremble  to  utter — of  a  truth,  the  substance  which  is  con- 
sumed in  two  years  space  upon  the  apparel  of  one  mean  gentleman's  daughter,  or 
upon  the  daughter  or  wife  of  one  citizen,  would  be  sufficient  to  find  a  poor  student 
in  the  University,  by  the  space  of  four  or  five  years  at  the  least.  Mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  experience,  and  with  sorrow  have  I  found  out  the  truth  thereof. 

To  make  the  measure  of  his  pessimism  complete.  Hake  next  attacks  the  sons. 
Small  hope  J  also,  for  sons. 

But  even  as  the  lives  of  parents  and  elders  are,  so  is  the  bringing  up  of  children 
and  younglings;  not  only  of  daughters,  which  I  have  before  touched,  but  also  of 
sons,  of  whose  education  in  learning  I  have  somewhat  written,  though  briefly  in 
a  few  quires  hereunto  annexed.  As  into  whose  education  in  life  and  manners,  I 
am  much  loath  to  descend,  the  field  being  so  large,  and  the  hope  of  amendment 
so  small.  Omitting  therefore  the  first  ill,  handling  of  them  in  their  infancy,  the 
other  great  neishness  and  delicacy  that  by  parents  is  infused  into  their  little  sons, 
even  in  those  years  when  as  they  should  chiefly  be  framed  unto  such  constitution 
of  body  as  the  importance  of  study  doth  look  for  and  require,  and  as  through  want 
whereof,  they  become  unfit  in  after  age  both  for  learning  and  all  other  good  exer- 
cises tending  to  the  succour  of  a  common  wealth,  as  falling  through  their  said 
ill-education  into  feminine  delights  and  vain  curiosities,  I  come  only  to  that 
looseness  of  manners  whereunto  they  are  haled  and  set  at  liberty,  at  such  time  as 
their  frail  youth  ought  chiefly  and  carefully  to  be  held  in  restraint,  namely  and 
universally,  the  contempt  of  superiors  and  government;  whereunto  they  are 
directly  procured  or  rather  enforced  by  two  spurs  of  wicked  provocation  ministered 
unto  them  by  the  mean  vanity  of  parents;  I  mean  through  excess  in  their  apparel 
and  liberty  in  their  speech;  whereof  dispositions  of  their  sons  never  so  temperately 
set.  That  one  vanity  were  of  itself  able  violently  to  withdraw  them  from  virtuous 
delights  and  forwardness  to  learning,  unto  a  very  sea  of  fantasies  and  wicked 
behaviours. 
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Tlie  compendious  form  of  education  for  this  time  present  annexed  to  the  Tcmch- 
Btone  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  tractate.  It  is  in  verse,  and  the  following 
passages  will  illustrate  its  style  and  matter: 

Learning  better  than  toys  for  tlie  very  young. 

Nay,  what  will  children  sooner  do 

Which  once  have  power  to  cheat 
Whenas  they  see  no  remedy 

Than  still  to  think  on  that? 
How  much  more  profitable  is't 

That  that  same  a^e  should  Ije 
Stirred  up  with  leammi?  than  with  toys 

So  mean  have  his  degree? 

Fond  jHirents  overfeed  their  children. 

They  bring  their  infants  unto  feasts 

Of  strange  and  divers  food: 
In  banquets  that  till  midnight  last. 

Parents  indiscreetly  dress  up  their  children. 

They  pinch  and  crook  their  bodies  in, 

The  little  corpse  they  strain 
With  garments  far  unmeet  such  age, 

And  to  be  thought  as  vain. 
They  cock  them  up  with  coats  of  pride 

They  use  them  for  their  squires. 
They  make  them  cockneys  in  their  kind 

And  apes  in  their  attires. 

Instead  of  setting  them  to  school,  the  fathers  listen  to  their  friends  who  presage 
careers  for  them.  **  This  child -will  prove  well  learned,"  says  one.  The  father  at 
once  declares,  **  I  will  procure  some  prebend  or  provostship  for  him.'*  Another 
says,  ''This  child  will  make  a  man;  see  how  his  limbs  be  pight.''  The  father 
says,  *'  He  shall  be  a  courtly  knight."  But  if  anyone  says  the  child  ought  to  be 
trained  in  learning,  the  parents  reply,  "  He  is  too  young.*'  The  mother  particu- 
larly insists  that  the  child  '*  hath  how  to  live  *'  (i.  e.,  a  competency). 

He  shall  (I  trust)  a  living  get 

Although  he  never  give 
Himself  unto  such  needless  toil 

And  travail  at  his  book. 

The  poet's  answer  to  the  mother. 

And  hath  he  so  in  deed,  good  wife? 

What  shall  he  have  such  stay? 
So  much  the  more  he  learning  need'th, 

To  shield  him  from  decay. 
The  larger  that  the  ship  is  fram'd, 

And  freighted  up  with  wares, 
So  much  the  more  undoubtedly 

Should  be  the  shipman's  cares. 
Yea,  and  so  much  more  it  need'th, 

A  steersman's  having  skill. 
Through  want  of  whom  the  freighted  ship, 

Fal'th  into  danger  still. 

public  schools  or  no  schools. 

All  men  may  plainly  see 
That  many  sooner  are'refor- 

-Med  by  the  fear  of  one. 
Than  one  instructed  perfectly, 
By  onely  one  alone. 
Wherefore  I  think  there  either  ought 

To  be  no  school  at  all. 
Or  else  that  that  same  school  should  \ye 
A  school  in  general. 
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The  i)oein  is  a  dialogne,  in  which  Philopas  asks  questions  and  Chrysippns  answers 
them.    Here  only  the  substance  of  tbe  answers  is  giTen  in  the  passages  qnoted. 

A  child  should  not  have  mamy  teachers. 

The  country  Caria  was  destroyed  « 

In  snch  a  case  as  this. 
So  many  men,  sa  many  wits» 

Yonng  infants  are  dismayed 
When  that  the  thing  they  learn  today 

Tomorrow  are  unsaid. 

Tlie  first  condition  of  learning. 

The  first  degree  to  leamrog  is 

The  Schoolmaister  to  love: 
Whereby  it  comes  to  pam  in  time, 

As  skilful  teachers  prove. 
That  little  child  which  lovBd  first 

His  book  for  maister's  sake, 
In  time  through  love  to  learning  doth, 

Like  love  to  maister  take. 
For  as  those  gifts  are  loved  most, 

Which  come  from  those  we  love. 
So  babes  that  know  not  why  to  love 

For  maister's  cause  do  love, 
Isocrates  bath  rightly  said. 

That  he  doth  learn  most. 
That  hath  the  most  desire  to  learn, 

And  thinks  no  labour  lost. 
And  as  to  learn,  we  learn  best 

Of  those  we  best  do  love: 
So  love  to  nudster  i^  the  cause. 

That  love  to  book  doth  move, 
For  parents  even  themselves  cannot 

Prevail  if  they  shall  use 
To  break  them  all  by  fear  and  force 

And  gentle  means  refuse. 

Unqualified  Bdvoehnaaters  and  €areles9  parents. 

How  in  therefore  do  they  foresee, 

The  safety  of  their  child. 
The  beautifving  of  his  brains 

With  skill  and  manners  mild 
That  turn  him  in  his  tender  age, 

To  ghastly  maaing  school 
Where  throned  sits  a  maister  strange 

Blunt,  rude^  and  half  a^fool 
Oft-tinkes  infected  with  disease. 

Inveterate  and  old: 
Which  makes  the  wayward  testy  fool 

With  little  lambs  to  scold. 
And  surely,  we  do  see  there  can 

Be  none  so  abject  fools 
So  base  and  void  of  sense,  but  now. 

Men  use  them  for  their  schoc^. 


A  man  would  say  it  were  no  school 
But  slau^ter-house  indeed. 


a  Maltitudo  imperatorum  Cariam  perdldlt. 
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What  the  teacher  should  do. 


Let's  watchful  be  t'instruct  them  well, 

No  labour  let  us  spare. 
To  teach  and  train  tiiem  up  to  good, 

Let  that  be  all  our  care 
Sometimes  to  read,  and  of  things  read 

Again  for  to  require 
A  just  account:  lo,  these  be  thumps 

That  tender  wits  desire. 


What  the  teacher  should  say. 


This  man  (say  thou)  through  learning  skill 

Is  come  to  high  degree: 
This  man  to  wealth  by  learning,  this 

To  power  and  dignity. 
But  tliis  again,  through  ill-desert 

Through  want  of  learning's  lore, 
Reproach,  contempt  and  poverty 

Hath  gained  himself  therefore. 

TV  hat  is  to  be  done  with  the  obstinate? 

But  some  perhaps  will  say  to  me, 

What  shall  be  done  with  those 
Whom  we  to  study  cannot  frame. 

Except  it  be  with  blows? 
To  such  I  answer  in  this  wise: 

What  would  you  seem  to  do 
To  asses  or  to  oxen,  if 

They  come  the  school  into? 
What?  would  you  not  soon  drive  them  forth 

Into  the  cotmtry  soil. 
The  one  to  the  mUl,  the  other  with 

The  Plough  and  Cart  to  toil? 
And  certainly,  no  less  are  men 

Unto  the  Plough  staff  bom 
Than  is  the  ox:  no  less  to  the  mill 

Than  the  ass  with  labour  worn. 

Philopas  says,  "Yes,  then  the  schoolmaster  loses  his  scholars  and  his  fees." 
Chrysippus  says  the  worthy  schoolmaster  will  let  them  go.  If  the  schoolmaster 
is  good,  then  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  magistrates  should  look  after  him.  But 
how  rare  to  find  the  '*  right  wise  man  indeed  "  as  a  teacher. 

The  training  of  the  schoolmaster. 

The  Magistrates  should  see: 
That  as  the  Soldier  trained  is, 

And  fitted  for  the  field. 
As  singing  men  are  taught  to  tune 

The  counter  verse  they  yield: 
So  much  more  should  they  see  that  man 

Be  taught,  much  more  be  trained 
That  to  the  worthy  teaching  trade 

Hath  any  way  attained. 

The  writer  then  cites  the  instances  of  Vespasian,  Plinius,  and  Nepos,  as  aiding 
learned  men,  and  urges  that  teaching  must  be  kept  up  by  the  **  public  care." 

The  schoolmaster* s  method. 

The  schoolmaster  you  see 
To  win  the  child,  should  seem  a  child 
And  child  again  should  be. 

To  teach  to  speak  and  eat  and  walk,  imitation  is  brought  into  play. 
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The  school  subjects  of  teaching. 

Love  unto  the  Latin  tongne 
In  childhood  first  should  grow. 


This,  abot>e  all: 


Whereto  (as  hath  been  said  before) 

The  fables  do  invite, 
With  moral  saws  in  covert  tales: 

Whereto  agreeth  right 
Fine  Comedies  with  pleasure  sance'd 

Which  (as  it  were  by  play) 
Do  teach  unto  philosophy 

A  perfect  ready  way; 
Then  sentences  and  proverbs  choose 

And  apophthegms  of  men, 
Wherein  great  wisdom  rests,  wherein 

Great  learning  aye  hath  been. 
Which  fables  and  which  comedies 

They  better  far  shall  learn. 
If  once  they  know  the  arguments, 

And  some  thereof  discern. 

Verbal  and  real  kiwwledge. 

The  names  of  Trees,  of  plants  also 

And  names  of  monsters  strange, 
With  natures  of  them  finely  taught, 

Doth  cause  their  minds  to  range, 
To  seek  abroad  for  farther  sight 

With  longing  minds  to  know 
Where  this  beast  lives,  where  that  bird  breeds, 

Where  this  strange  tree  doth  grow. 

That  whatsoever  pleasant  is. 

What  thing  so  ever  eke 
Is  easy  to  be  understood, 

That  children  best  do  like, 
For  surely  as  it  is  absurd 

To  look  for  grapes  in  spring. 
In  harvest  also  to  look  for  Rose 

Or  such  like  bloominjj  thing: 
So  Schoolmasters  must  well  adapt 

Such  things  as  they  shall  teach. 
Unto  their  child's  capacity    ♦    *    * 

Children  must  not  be  taught  the  '*  wantonnesses  "  of  the  x)oet8,  but  be  given 
**  good  stories  "  from  the  Bible  and  Quintus  Curtius,  and  led  on  to  write  accounts 
of  them  by  rewards. 

Remember  of  children: 

What  they  cannot  learn  at  first. 

That  learn  they  at  length: 
Though  strength  they  have  not  as  an  ox 

Yet  as  an  ant  they  have. 

Hence  i)eople  are  wrong  who  say,  Don't  teach  a  child  before  5  years  old;  there 
is  no  profit  in  it.    But  the  writer  says,  Shall  we  delay — 

Whenas  there's  nothing  half  so  rich 

As  Time  is,  nor  half  so  good 
As  learning  is. 
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Examples  of  great  men:  Ovid,  Lucan»  Ursinns,  Alexander  the  Great,  all  were 
taught  with  the  highest  profit  when  young. 

Teach  early,  but  teoA^h  well,     (The  Epilogue.) 

Consider  well,  what  portion  and 

What  dear  possession  eke 
A  son  is:  and  how  flittingly 

Man's  mind  doth  knowledge  seek. 
How  weighty  education  is, 

What  ablenesa  is  found 
In  tender  child's  capacity 

What  quicknesa  doth  abound. 

If  children  are  only  sent  to  learned  men — 

And  unto  such  as  gentle  are. 

Which  teach  them  all  by  play: 
Things  easy  first,  and  harder  things 

When  harder  things  they  may. 

The  remarkable  metrical  composition  is  in  substance  translated  (see  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bullen's  account  of  Hake  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography)  from  a  Latin 
tract,  **  De  pueris  statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis."  Warton,  in  his  History  of 
English  Poetry  (ed.  Hazlitt,  vol.  iv,  p.  204),  says: 

In  the  dedication  to  Maister  John  Harlowe  his  approved  friend,  he  [Hakel  calls 
himself  an  * 'Attorney  in  the  Common  Pleas,"  observing  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  name  of  an  Attorney  in  the  Common  Pleas  is  nowadays  grown  into  contempt. 
He  adds  another  circumstance  of  his  life,  that  he  was  educated  under  John  Hoj)- 
kins,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  the  translator  of  the  Psalms,  **  You  being  trained  up 
together  with  me  your  poor  schoolfellow  with  the  instructions  of  that  learned  and 
excjuisite  teacher,  Maister  John  Hopkins,  that  worthy  schoolmaister,  nay  rather 
that  most  worthy  parent  unto  all  children  committed  to  his  charge  of  education. 
Of  whose  memory,  if  I  should  in  such  an  opi)ortimity  as  this,  be  forgetful,  etc/' 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  give  the  passage  in  full,  but  Warton  stops  short  at  this 
point,  and  the  dedication  and  early  pages  of  the  tract  are  missing  from  the  British 
Museum  copy.  The  reading  of  the  passages  quoted  carries  with  it  the  confirma- 
tion that  the  John  Hopkins  referred  to  is  the  translator  of  the  Psalms. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES. 

By  Aaron  Govk. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  pnblie  school  systems  of  the  United  States  present  a  scheme  of  e<iucation 
not  national,  bull,  by  an  interesting  history  and  experience,  so  nearly  unified  as  to 
be  not  improperiy  designated  a  ''national  school  system,"  The  80ii«ereignty  of 
each  State  of  the  United  States  and  its  relation  to  the  National  Gk>vermnent  vir- 
tnally  prohil»t  the  interference  in  or  direction  of  such  conduct  of  public  schools  as 
may  be  prescribed  and  executed  by  each  indi-vidual  State.  One  finds,  whether  he 
look  to  Maeeachusetta  or  Missouri  or  California,  State  public  school  plans  modi- 
fied one  f n»n  the  other  by  ch^iges  of  environment,  by  geographical  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  more  especially  by  circumataacea  attending  the  admission  of 
the  State  into  the  National  Federation.  Throughout  the  entire  Union,  in  the  forty- 
five  State*  is  found  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  purse.  The  property  of  the  State  is  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  State.  Whether  this  school  attendance  is  compulsory  or  voluntary,  and  to 
what  extent  free  text-books  ^id  other  instruments  are  provided,  dex>end  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  State.  However,  certain  general  methods  of  management 
obtain  in  all,  modified  only  by  the  above-named  conditions.  The  conduct  of  city 
schools  of  municipalities  of  10,060  people  or  more  is  quite  similar,  whether  East  or 
"West,  North  or  South.  The  controUtng  power  of  the  schools  consdsta  of  a  public 
corporation,  its  camposition  varied  in  size  ami  sex,  thougli  not  many  w<»nen  in  the 
country  have  been  placed  upon  school  boards.  The  members  of  tiais  corporation 
board  are  variously  determined,  sometimes  by  election  by  the  people;  sometimes 
by  appointment  of  a  court  of  justice;  sometimes  by  appointment  by  the  mayor 
er  other  officer.  Usually  the  board  is  scarcely  limited  in  power  except  by  the 
atetute  under  which  it  exists.  In  a  few  cities  the  municipal  government  controls 
the  expenditure  of  money — that  is,  the  appropriation  of  money  te  the  school 
board  must  have  the  approval  of  the  mxmicipal  government.  Usually,  especially 
in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country,  the  school  board  is  absolute,  not  only  in  the 
expenditure,  but  jdso  in  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  city, 
limited  only  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Thl^  hosad  organizes  the  schools 
of  the  city,  usoEdly  by  the  selection  of  one  executive  officer,  commonly  temted  the 
superintendftBt  of  schools,  and  by  the  erection,  and  conduct  of  as  many  schools  as 
are  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  city  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14;  in  some  cities  6  and  21.  In  a  few  States  provision  is  made  for  the 
kindergarten  syst^n,  providing  for  the  education  at  public  exi)en3e  of  children 
under  6. 

The  scho^  buildings  in  the  large  cities  are  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  accom- 
modating 2L,000-and  even  ^,000  pupils;  in;  the  smaller  cities,  one  or  two  room  hotises 
are  found.  The  medium-sized  city  of  the  country  has  for  its  typical  schoolhouse 
a  building  of  12  or  15  rooms,  which  means  schoolrooms  from  about  28  to  32  feet 
square,  each  seating  50  pupils,  with  1  teacher,  and  a  principal  or  master  of  the 
building,  who  has  charge  of  the  whole  schooL 
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The  course  of  study  provided  inclndes  all  the  elementary  branches,  from  a  first 
reading  book  and  primary  arithmetic  to  the  completion  of  the  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  United  States  history,  and  daring  later  years  much  hand  and  tool  work, 
for  which  shops  are  provided  in  some  one  of  the  rooms. 

For  convenience  and  corresponding  efficiency  in  work,  although  rigid  adherence 
is  not  always  found,  eight  years  are  commonly  set  apart  for  elementary  education 
and  for  the  course  of  study  in  the  typical  city  school,  and  for  further  convenience 
the  work  of  each  year,  set  aside  by  itself,  is  called  a  class  or  grade,  thus  making 
eight  grades  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  6-year-olds  being  called  the  *'  first 
grade  "  and  the  14-year-old8  the  **  eighth  grade."  In  well-conducted  schools  the 
limitations  upon  promotion  are  few;  the  brightest  pupils  find  it  easy  and  possible 
to  complete  the  eight  years'  work  in  seven  and  frequently  in  six  years. 

Beyond  the  elementary  schools,  at  the  time  corresponding  to  the  period  between 
the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  birthdays,  high  schools  are  provided.  The  term 
**  high  school'*  is  quite  indefinite,  and  the  courses  of  study  provided  in  the  high 
schools,  while  they  are  similar  in  a  general  way,  yet  are  varied  in  detail  and  fre- 
quently in  sequence  of  studies.  The  adjustments  and  appointments  of  the  high 
school  are  necessarily  different  from  those  of  the  lower  grades;  more  complete 
apparatus  and  quite  well-appointed  laboratories,  for  instruction  in  physics,  in 
chemistry,  and  in  biology,  in  fact,  in  all  natural  sciences,  are  provided.  The 
instruction  demanded  in  the  high  school  requires  a  different  assignment  of  teach- 
ers from  that  in  the  graded  school.  A  gi*eat  change  with  the  pupils  takes  place 
at  this  period  of  public  school  life.  Up  to  the  fourteenth  year  they  are  gathered 
in  groups  of  between  30  and  50  pupils  in  daily  and  constant  association  with  one 
teacher,  who  conducts  all  the  studies  and  respectively  covers  the  entire  ground 
for  which  provision  is  made  by  the  course  of  study.  When  the  pupil  leaves  the 
graded  school  and  enters  the  high  school  he  becomes  associated  with  many  teach- 
ers daily;  specialists  are  necessary  in  language  and  history  and  science;  the  pupil 
or  teacher  passes  from  room  to  room,  and  if  the  school  is  of  sufficient  size,  number- 
ing several  hundred,  the  pupil  daily  is  in  the  company  of  no  one  teacher  to  exceed 
one  recitation  i)eriod  of  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes. 

This  wrench  of  school  habits,  occurring  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  young  i)eo- 
ple  are  changing  most,  is  a  source  of  some  embarrassment.  The  pupil  no  longer 
has  one  teacher  in  whom  to  confide  and  to  whom  to  go  for  direction  and  assistance. 
The  intimate  ties  between  teacher  and  pupil  are  broken,  so  that  the  boy  or  girl 
finds  that  the  i)er8onal  equation  of  previous  life  has  been  materially  changed.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  training  of  character  and  disposition  if  this  change  could 
be  postponed  until  entrance  to  college,  when  the  student  is  more  mature;  but  com- 
petent instruction  can  not  otherwise  be  given  covering  so  large  a  field  as  does  the 
course  of  study  in  the  high  school. 

The  high  school,  or  secondary,  education,  as  it  is  termed — synonymous  terms — to 
distinguish  it  from  elementary  education  on  the  one  side  and  college  education  on 
the  other,  is  generally  well  equipped.  Frequently  large  and  complete  reference 
libraries  are  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  student.  Specialists  in  the  several  branches 
are  employed  who  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  the  work  in  hand.  Examina- 
tions occur  from  time  to  time  to  test  the  scholarship  of  the  pupil,  the  i-esults  of 
which  determine  largely  the  advancement  or  promotion  of  the  individual.  The 
expense  of  educating  the  pupil  in  the  high  school  is  two  and  sometimes  three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  elementary  school.  Perhaps  a  fair  statement  of  the 
expense  of  the  education  would  be  $25  per  capita  in  the  elementary  schools  and  $50 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

Both  sexes  attend  the  usual  high  school,  although  in  some  of  the  older  cities  will 
be  found  separate  high  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls.  Coeducation,  which  is 
looked  upon  by  our  European  friends  with  so  much  dread,  seems  to  have  been 
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productive  of  good  results  in  America.  There  is,  however,  a  respectable  minority 
in  the  nation,  which  ii  is  believed  is  increasing,  tending  toward  the  separation- 
of  the  sexes  during  and  after  the  high  school  periods. 

The  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  interests  of  men,  relating  especially 
to  the  training  of  the  money-making  ability,  permit  and  cause  secondary  schools^ 
to  enroll  more  girls  than  boys.  In  the  common  American  city  it  will  be  found 
that  the  enrollment  of  girls  stands  to  that  of  the  boys  as  about  3  to  2.  While 
many  of  the  sisters  are  so  situated  that  they  are  able  to  remain  in  school  during 
their  early  teens,  the  demands  of  the  homes  of  the  common  people  comi)el  the 
brothers  to  leave  school  in  order  to  increase  the  financial  income  of  the  household. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools  is  identical  for  the  sexes,  but  lati- 
tude  is  given  in  the  election  of  studies.  Equivalents  are  substituted  and  accepted, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  when  the  young  person  has  completed  the  pre~ 
scribed  course  of  study,  it  does  not  follow  that  each  has  pursued  the  same  line  of 
training.  Mathematics  frequently  is  dropped  by  the  girls  before  the  end  of  the: 
course,  and  literature  or  history  or  language  substituted.  Three  distinct  and  -posi- 
tive  lines  of  training,  however,  are  demanded,  namely:  Mathematics,  science,  and 
language.  These  thi-ee  lines  in  some  form  will  be  found,  continuing  fi'om  the  first 
to  the  fourth  year.  Some  modification  in  the  secondary  school  course  is  necessary 
on  account  of  the  career  planned  by  the  home  for  the  yoimg  i)er8on.  Training  m 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  is  required  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  looks  forward 
to  the  college  beyond,  while  practical  commercial  and  business  branches  are  more 
sought  by  that  larger  class  with  whom  the  high  school  course  terminates  school 
life.  It  is  noticeable  how  little  one  high  school  in  the  country  differs  from  another 
in  the  amount  and  kind  of  acquisition  demanded— more  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  each  of  the  States  and  even  each  of  the  cities  is  i)ermitted  to 
make  its  own  adjustments  with  regard  to  the  course  of  study. 

Many  beautiful  and  expensive  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  last  twenty 
years  devoted  exclusively  to  secondary  instruction.  Some  of  them  are  noticeabla 
in  architectural  design  and  construction,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  hygienic 
conditions  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  with  their  complete- 
ness and  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  most  people  at  the  willingness  of  the  com- 
munity to  make  such  vast  expenditure  for  the  education  of  the  young. 

Secondary  education  includes  the  teaching  always  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,, 
and  German  languages.  To  these,  in  commimities  connected  commercially  or 
geographically  with  Spanish-speaking  people,  is  added  the  Spanish  language. 
French  and  German  are  the  chief  modem  languages  taught. 

In  all  first-class  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  attention  is  given  to 
physical  training.  In  the  largest  and  best-equipi)ed  schools  skillful  and  profes- 
sional  drill  is  required,  and  the  health  of  the  young  people  receives  high  consid- 
eration. Frequently  well-equipped  gymnasiums  will  be  found  in  the  buildings, 
where  classes  under  competent  instructors  are  trained  in  gymnastics.  This  part 
of  public  school  education  is  increasing  in  importance  and  attendance  fi-om  year 
to  year. 

The  hours  in  the  elementary  schools  range  from  five  to  six  daily — three  hours  in 
the  morning,  from  9  to  12,  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  noon  interval  of 
from  one  to  two  hours  for  luncheon.  Secondary  school  hours,  although  about  the 
same  in  duration,  are  bunched  into  one  session,  with  a  short  interval  at  noon  for 
luncheon.  This  plan  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  medical  profession, 
because  a  long  noon  rest  is  deemed  desirable,  but  it  is  forced  upon  many  com- 
munities because  one  high  school  only  in  quite  a  large  city  is  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils,  even  though  some  homes  are  1  or  2  or  even  3  miles  away. 

The  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  of  a  few  cities  is  3  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
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in  the  elementary  schools,  while  others  can  be  found  where  12  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  elementary  schools  is  equal  to  the  enrollment  of  the  high 
school.  Thronghont  the  coxmtry  will  1^  found  secondary  schools  where  the 
enrollment  ranges  between  3  and  12  i)er  cent  of  that  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  history  of  a  community,  the  industries,  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests,  and  the  antecedents  of  the  people  are  some  of  the  factors  tliat  cause  this 
noticeable  modification  in  the  attendance  at  secondary  schools. 

The  schoolhouses  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  erected  within  the  last 
ten  years  are  superior  in  hygienic  appointments,  fan  ventilation  being  the  rule. 
Closets  and  conveniences  are  of  quite  complete  character,  but  the  schoolhouses 
have  not  yet  generally  reached  in  their  construction  measures  of  safety  from  fire 
that  obtain  in  Euroi)ean  houses.  Many  wooden  staircases  are  found  instead  of 
stone  and  iron,  yet  disasters  from  fire  have  been  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

School  furniture — that  is,  seats  for  the  children — has  received  si)ecial  notice  and 
attention.  The  **  adjustable  boy,"  spoken  of  by  a  Massachusetts  superintendent, 
in  the  minds  of  some  specialists  in  hygiene  seems  to  have  passed  off  the  stage  of 
action,  and  one  great  city  has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  an  adjust- 
able seat — a  seat  so  constructed  that  the  seat  and  desk  can  be  raised  or  lowered, 
according  to  the  physical  form  of  the  pupil.  A  few  cases  are  recorded  of  spinal 
curvature  and  other  malformations  of  l>oys  and  girls,  said  to  be  caused  by  badly 
constructed  sittings  in  school.  Like  many  other  improvements  in  the  school 
world,  the  efficiency  of  a  seat  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  child  is  conceded.  The 
practice,  however,  so  far  has  not  seemed  to  justify  the  i)osition  of  the  extremist, 
who  insists  that  every  seat  shall  be  accurately  a<l justed  to  the  form  of  the  indi- 
vidual, who  at  most  occupies  it  not  to  exceed  four  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  a 
week,  and  two  hundred  days  in  the  year.  A  large  elementary  school  containing 
500  pupils  probably  should  have  10  per  cent  of  its  sittings  capable  of  readjust- 
ment on  account  of  abnormal  physical  forms.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  young 
people  can  be  accommodated  safely  and  healthfully  in  an  ordinary  seat. 

The  typical  American  child  who  enters  school  at  6  completes  the  elementary 
grades  in  eight  years,  at  which  time  he  is  14  years  old.  Continuing  his  course  in 
the  free  schools  through  the  secondary  course  of  four  years  he  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  is  now  ready  to  pursue  his  studies  in  higher  institutions,  or  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  to  enter  the  active  world  for  life's  duties.  Many  of  the 
States  provide  for  free  instruction  beyond  the  eighteenth  year:  college  and  uni- 
versity are  maintained  by  taxation,  to  which  institutions  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course  are  admitted,  usually  without  examination,  and  are 
permitted  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  university  course,  when  they  receive  college 
degrees  with  their  diplomas.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  free  school 
institution  provides  in  some  States  for  the  education  of  the  child  from  the  time 
he  is  8  years  old  in  the  kindergarten,  from  6  to  14  in  the  elementary  schools,  from 
14  to  18  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  from  18  on  indefinitely,  usually  for  four 
years  more,  in  the  college  and  university,  all  without  expense  to  the  private  treasury 
of  the  home,  except  such  expenses  as  food  and  clothing  and  medical  attendance. 

In  addition  to  this  free  contribution  to  the  training  of  American  children,  many 
communities  and  States  provide  for  free  books,  a  custom  that  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase.  A  conservative  opinion  is  expressed  that  where  the  home  is  put  to  no 
expense  whatever  for  books,  paper,  pencils,  and  in  some  cases  luncheon,  as  well  as 
instruction,  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  paternalism  on  the  i>art  of  the  government 
will  tend  to  make  a  weaker  and  more  unreliant  people.  This,  however,  evidently 
is  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  to-day.  The  extreme  conservator  insists 
that  there  is  no  proper  stopping  place;  that  with  every  instrumentality  furnished 
at  public  expense,  including  food,  the  same  reasoning  will  ask  for  clothing,  umbrel- 
las, nurses,  and  medical  attendance. 
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An  iimoTation  not  yet  10  years  old,  especially  in  the  rural  communities,  is  attract- 
ing attention  on  account  of  its  efficiency  and  economy.  The  transportation  of 
pupils  from  home  to  school  has  become  a  salient  feature  in  tiie  conduct  of  the 
rural  schools  of  several  States.  A  group  of  children,  not  exceeding  30  in  number, 
in  previous  years  have  been  furnished  with  a  little  schooihouse,  in  which  school, 
conducted  most  of  the  year,  were  found  pupils  of  all  ages  from  6  to  21  and  one 
teacher  trying  to  cover  all  the  ground.  It  is  demonstrated  now  that  in  place  of 
little  one-room  schoolhouses,  several  miles  apart,  one  commodious  and  complete 
building  can  be  erect-ed,  where  classification  can  be  made  close  and  a  complete 
institution  established.  Omnibuses  or  carriages  contrived  for  the  purpose  trans- 
fer the  children  from  their  homes  to  school  and  return  daily;  all  this  at  less 
expense  than  the  original  cost  of  the  one-room  school  and  to  the  advantage  of  more 
ability,  better  instruction,  and  more  comfortable  schoolhouses.  In  the  suburbs  of 
large  cities  this  custom  is  obtaining,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  rural  and 
agricultural  districts  of  our  great  western  farming  communities.  The  salary  of 
the  teacher  added  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  small  school  exceeds  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  a  central  school.  Homes  situated  4  miles  from  the  school- 
house  are  accommodated  at  a  decreased  expense,  increased  efficiency,  and  better 
schooling  for  the  young  members  of  the  family.  The  reports  of  the? State  superin- 
tendents of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  among  others,  contain  helpful  information 
on  rural  transx)ortation. 

The  public  school  efficiency  of  the  United  States  is  gaining  strength  year  by 
year.  Its  weaknesses  have  grown  from  lack  of  intelligent  organization  as  well  as 
from  too  many  independent  corporations.  The  uncertain  tenure  of  school-teachers 
and  the  lack  of  men  teachers  are  two  sources  of  weakness.  The  average  term  of 
service  of  a  woman  school-teacher  in  the  countrj^  i)erhaps  does  not  exceed  four 
years,  and  yet  the  women  are  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  average  teaching  life  of  a  man  is  much  longer,  but  that  has  been 
much  hindered  and  hampered,  and  is  yet,  by  the  frequent  and  harmful  changes  in 
position.  A  small  American  city  outside  of  the  old  States  regards  the  school  as  the 
important  institution  of  the  village,  but  very  rarely  does  one  schoolmaster  remain 
for  any  reasonable  number  of  years.  This  results  from  one  of  the  sti'ong  points  of 
our  Government,  but  which  in  the  matter  of  schools  is  a  weakness.  Schoolmasters' 
positions  are  often  assigned  for  other  than  proper  reasons.  The  number  of  men 
teachers  is  increasing.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  wei-e  so  many 
brilliant  young  men  and  middle-aged  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  as  are 
found  to-day.  The  brightest  and  best  intellects  of  the  country,  that  hitherto  have 
chosen  the  law  or  the  ministry  or  medicine  for  their  life  work,  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  schoolmaster's  life.  This  has  come  about  measurably  on  account 
of  increasing  confidence  in  tenure  of  position.  One  has  the  right  to  expect  in  the 
next  generation  that  schoolmasters  will  be  as  permanently  fixed  in  Ohio  and  west 
of  Ohio  as  they  have  been  for  two  centuries  in  some  parts  of  Ehirope. 

Again,  educational  enterprises  have  been  hampered  and  will  be  for  some  tim^ 
to  come  by  well-intended  but  ill-advised  legislation.  The  typical  American  legis- 
lature, made  up  as  it  is  of  representatives  from  every  part  of  a  given  State,  with 
grievances  confined  to  a  definite  neighborhood,  too  often  succeeds  in  causing  a 
law  to  be  enacted  concerning  the  management  and  control  of  schools  which,  while 
it  remedies  an  evil  in  one  small  neighborhood,  creates  greater  evils  throughout 
the  State.  In  educational  as  in  other  legislation  it  is  quite  too  easy  in  our  coun- 
try to  make  laws,  and  the  harm  is  often  greater  in  the  educational  than  in  the 
commercial,  industrial,  or  professional  field. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  established  and  maintained  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  has  for  its  purpose  the  collection  and  publication  annually 
of  each  statistics  and  facts  as  show  the  condition  and  xnrogress  of  education  in  the 
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several  States  and  Territories  from  year  to  year,  and  the  diffusion  of  snch  inf orma- 
tion  respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems 
and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the 
cause  of  education  thoughout  the  country.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  education  of 
children  in  Alaska  and  the  administration  of  the  endowment  fund  for  the  support 
of  colleges  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts. 

The  most  powerful  and  influential  body  in  the  educational  field  is  known  as  the 
National  Educational  Ajssociation,  a  volunteer  society  maintained  at  the  exx)ense 
of  the  individual  members.  The  meetings  are  held  one  each  year»  in  different 
cities,  so  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  the  association  is  in  session  in  each  part  of 
the  country.  They  occur  in  summer  time,  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session, 
thereby  permitting  the  teachers  generally  to  attend.  It  has  grown  steadily  from 
its  inception  in  1857;  the  last  fifteen  years  have  seen  the  greatest  increase.  More 
than  35,000  teachers,  men  and  women,  attended  the  meeting  of  1903,  which  was 
held  in  Boston. 

Each  member  of  the  association  pays  $2  annually  for  membership  and  receives 
in  return  not  only  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the  papers  and  essays  at  the  meet- 
ing, which  continues  from  three  to  five  days,  but  also  a  printed  copy  of  the  annual 
report.  This  report,  averaging  about  800  pages  a  volume,  forms,  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  a  complete  reference  library  on  education. 

All  papers  presented  at  the  meetings  and  most  of  the  discussions  are  reproduced 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  A  library  equipped 
with  the  two  reports  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  ample  for  the  adminis- 
trative use  of  any  and  all  school-teachers. 

The  association  is  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  general  incor- 
poration of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter and  advance  the  views  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  meetings  are  general  in  character  during  part  of  the  week  of  the 
meeting,  for  more  direct  work  there  are  18  separate  departments,  in  each  of  which 
will  be  found  papers  and  discussions  pertaining  to  that  line  of  work  indicated  by 
the  name  of  the  department. 

These  departments  are  styled: 

1.  Superintendence. 

2.  Normal  schools. 

3.  Elementary  education. 

4.  Higher  education. 

5.  Manual  training. 

6.  Art  education. 

7.  Kindergarten  education. 

8.  Music  education. 

9.  Secondary  education. 

10.  Business  education. 

11.  Child  study. 

12.  Physical  education. 

13.  Natural  science  education. 

14.  School  administration. 

15.  Library  administration. 

16.  Special  education. 

17.  Indian  education. 

18.  National  council  of  education. 

The  association  has  accumulated  a  fund  amounting  to  $150,000.  which  has  been 
made  up  from  the  surplus  of  the  dues  at  $2  per  capita  that  has  not  been  expended 
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in  the  publishing  of  the  report  and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  secretary's 
office. 

The  policy  of  the  association  has  been  to  maintain  this  fund  unimpaired,  invest- 
ing it  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  annually  a  goodly  amount  of  interest.  The 
interest  is  used  in  original  educational  investigations  by  committees  appointed 
from  year  to  year.  For  instance,  some  years  ago  the  rural  school  problem  was 
under  earnest  consideration  in  the  association,  which  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  rural  schools  and  to  suggest  methods  of  improve- 
ment. This  committee  of  eminent  schoolmasters  and  superintendents,  after 
careful  consideration,  prepared  a  report  which  aft«r  publication  was  the  instru- 
ment of  making  a  marvelous  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools  of 
the  country. 

Other  means  of  investigation  are  annually  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  of  the 
association,  and  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  contributing  the  money  for  the 
eicpenses  of  these  si>ecial  organizations. 

In  1898  the  art  department  of  the  association  apx)ointed  a  committee  of  ten  on 
elementai-y  art  education.  The  report  of  that  committee  was  made  in  1902  and 
appears  in  distinct  form  in  the  report  for  that  year.  Reference  to  this  report  of 
the  committee  of  ten  is  made  to  illustrate  what  is  doing  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  original  investigation  and  suggestion. 

In  addition  to  the  supj)ort  of  kindergartens,  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  many  of  the  States  expend  large  amounts  upon 
normal  schools.  These  institutions  are  maintained  and  supported  by  annual 
appropriations  from  the  respective  State  legislatures.  In  some  of  the  Western 
States  one  normal  school  exists,  while  in  many  the  number  is  five  and  even  seven, 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  prepare  young  people  for  teaching.  The 
short  duration  of  the  term  of  service  of  the  school-teacher  in  the  United  States 
makes  frequent  and  vigorous  recruiting  necessary. 

Many  thousand  young  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter,  after  attending  a 
normal  school  for  three  years,  are  provided  with  the  training  which  will  enable 
them  to  be  more  efficient  in  the  schools  to  which  they  go.  And  yet  the  accom- 
modation for  normal  school  students  in  this  country  is  very  limited  compared 
to  the  number  of  teachers  required.  The  education  covered  in  the  average  nor- 
mal school  corresponds  well  to  that  of  the  secondary  school,  with  the  increased 
task  of  professional  work.  Pedagogical  departments  are  also  established  in  con- 
nection with  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

While  the  professional  teacher  as  yet  receives  not  enough  training  in  the  nor- 
mal schools,  it  is  expected  throughout  the  land  that  a  person  who  has  a  normal 
school  training  starts  on  his  teaching  career  with  more  ability  than  any  other 
person. 

In  the  best  elementary  schools  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  not  only  the 
ordinary  branches  of  the  old-time  curriculum,  but  also  provision  and  opportunity 
for  manual  work  and  training.  Well-equipped  shops  for  working  in  wood,  some- 
what after  the  pattern  of  the  Swedish  sloyd,  are  established  and  provided  with 
competent  teachers.  The  woodwork  in  shops  usually  commences  at  about  the 
fourth  grade  and  continues  through  the  eighth. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  closely  allied  to  this  shop  work.  Not  less  than  two 
hours  a  week  is  assigned  for  the  work.  While  both  boys  and  girls  are  frequently 
I)ermitted  to  enter  the  classes,  it  is  more  usual  for  the  boys  alone  to  do  the  work, 
while  the  girls  take  sewing  as  an  equivalent. 

The  equipment  of  the  ordinary  woodwork  shox)s  in  the  elementary  schools  costs 
about  $800.  The  classes  pass  to  the  shops  once  a  week,  remain  with  the  teacher 
about  two  hours,  when  they  return  to  their  regular  studies. 
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It  is  believed  that  many  yoting  peo]^  are  encouraged  to  remain  longer  in  school 
on  account  of  the  attraction  which  this  sort  of  training  has  for  many  boys.  But 
the  main  pnrpoee  is  that  they  become  interested  in  that  kind  of  education  which 
the  world  has  learned  to  know  is  quite  as  efficient  in  skillful  training  and  more 
helpful  than  one  ccHifined  entirely,  as  in  former  times,  to  purely  book  drill.  So 
important  and  satisfactory  has  this  work  become  that  it  is  made  to  extend  through 
the  high  sch(X>ls,  and  few  high  schools  will  be  complete  hereafter  without  manual- 
training  attachments.  The  distinct  manual- training  school  has,  in  addition  to 
the  work  of  a  regular  high  school,  two  hours  a  day  in  the  shops.  The  shops  pro- 
vide for  many  months'  work  in  wood — ^including  carving  and  turning — a  few 
months  in  forging,  and  a  year  or  more  in  the  machine  shop,  where  delicate  and 
remarkable,  frequently  elaborate,  pieces  of  workmanship  are  turned  out  by  these 
boys,  whose  ages  seldom  exceed  18  years. 

For  the  girls  this  manual- training  high  school  affords  opportunity,  in  addition 
to  the  laboratories,  for  sewing,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  course  is  complete  to  the 
extent  of  quite  elaborate  dress  making  and  fitting  and  the  making  of  all  articles 
from  textile  fabrics  which  pertain  to  the  domestic  household. 

Cooking  is  taught  quite  generally  during  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school 
and  in  the  manual-training  schools.  All  that  pertains  to  the  culinary  dejmrtment 
of  the  domestic  household,  the  purchase  of  all  material,  the  study  of  the  animals 
that  are  butchered,  and  the  different  i>arts  and  kinds  of  cuts.  To  the  cooking  is 
added,  in  the  upper  grades,  work  in  chemistry  intimately  related  to  it;  also  com- 
petent instruction  in  hygiene,  that  the  projjer  foods  suited  to  different  physical 
conditions  may  be  learned. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  American  schools;  sometimes  poorly,  frequently 
excellently  well.  It  is  assigned  as  a  duty,  and  in  many  places  is  as  compulsory  and 
carefully  taught  as  is  arithmetic  or  language.  The  purpose  of  vocal  music  in 
these  elementary  schools  is,  first,  the  training  of  the  voice,  which  is  so  sadly 
needed  with  American  men  and  women;  second,  the  ability  to  read  simple 
music  at  sight,  thereby  enabling  the  individual  to  participate  in  all  public  exer- 
cises at  church  or  elsewhere,  and,  more  than  that,  teaching  them  to  appreciate 
vocal  music  in  all  its  shades  of  power  and  influence.  It  is  conceded  that  no  small 
I)art  of  character  making  depends  upon  the  music  with  which  the  individual  may 
have  had  association.  Instrumental  music  forms  no  part  of  musical  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Drawing  has  been  emphasized  more  and  more  the  last  thirty  years,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  drawing  occupies  more  time  than  penmanship  in  most  schools. 

Schools  at  the  expense  of  the  public  purse  were  originally  maintained  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  where  even  to-day  will  be  found  many  of  the  earlier 
schools.  One  should  not  expect  in  the  South  that  maturity  and  completion  of 
public  schools  that  obtains  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  because  forty  years 
only  has  been  given  for  that  work;  however,  wherever  a  visitor  may  be  in  the 
country  he  will  find,  in  Alabama  or  in  Maine,  the  same  sort  and  kind  of  school- 
houses  and  school  work. 

The  progress  made  in  free  schools  in  the  South  since  the  civil  war  by  far  exceeds 
that  ever  made  in  an  equal  number  of  years.  At  the  exposition  at  St.  Louis  will 
be  found  a  complete,  intelligent,  and  grand  presentation  of  all  the  schools  of  all 
the  States  of  the  entire  country,  and  this  will  enable  the  visitor  to  make  such 
comparisons  with  the  schools  of  other  nations  as  shall,  it  is  trusted,  be  gratifying 
and  at  the  same  time  so  instructive  as  to  demonstrate  great  opportunities  for 
future  growth. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH,  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  GENERAL 

EDUCATION  BOARDS. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  Southa  has  within  the  six  years  of  its 
existence  grown  into  an  educational  force  of  such  magnitude  as  to  command  uni- 
versal interest.  lis  first  three  sessions,  held  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  even  in  the  South.  But 
with  its  meeting  in  1901  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  it  entered  upon  a  career  of 
remarkably  rapid  expansion,  both  in  the  scope  of  its  endeavor  and  in  the  circle  of 
its  constituency,  until  now  it  is  in  the  center  and  foreground  of  the  whole  field  of 
educational  activity  in  the  South.    It  occupies  a  unique  position  as  an  educational 

a  This  term  has  been  used  in  this  paper  to  stand  not  merely  for  the  annual  convention  and  its 
agendep,  but  alBo  for  this  whole  movement,  finding  expression  in  this  meeting  in  the  Southern 
Education  Board,  in  the  General  Education  Board,  and  in  the  many  subordinate  organizations 
taking  part  in  the  work  of  improving  the  schools  of  the  South. 
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agency  and  is  fraught  with  potencies  which  no  one  who  has  attended  one  of  its 
recent  meetings  wonld  attempt  at  this  time  to  estimate.  Coming  as  a  si)ontaneons 
evolution  from  the  rural  South  and  at  a  time  when  all  the  conditions  were  ripe 
for  cooperative  effort,  its  development  has  been  so  rapid,  so  inevitable;  it  has 
brought  to  light  and  attracted  to  itself  such  unexpected  and  incalculable  forces, 
that  even  those  most  intimately  associated  with  the  movement  have  found  them- 
selves borne  on  by  its  current  to  issues  which  they  could  not  foresee. 

"  The  originators  of  the  conference,"  says  President  Ogden,  **  did  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  forces  with  which  they  were  dealing  nor  the  greatness  of  the  power 
they  were  calling  into  being."  If  the  fathers  of  the  conference  have  found  its 
development  a  surprise,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  public  at  large  should 
understand  it.  Two  years  ago  when  it  first  came  into  public  notice  many  thought- 
ful people  were  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  innocent  and  ephemeral  fad  that  would 
pass  away  with  the  fashions  of  the  season.  Later,  when  it  had  demonstrated  its 
vitality,  it  came  to  be  a  source  of  grave  apprehension.  Any  power  not  understood 
may  easily  assume  sinister  aspect.  Every  meeting  of  the  conference  has  been  the 
occasion  of  repeated  explanations  of  its  theory;  it  has  already  borne  abundant 
fruit  as  result  of  its  direct  action  and  of  the  agencies  which  it  has  called  into 
being;  it  has  drawn  to  itself  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  educational  lead- 
ership of  the  South,  both  within  and  without  the  teaching  profession,  and  yet  the 
legitimate  inquiry  comes,  What  are  the  aims,  what  is  the  nature,  what  the  prob- 
able future  of  the  conference?  To  this  inquiry  let  the  conference  in  its  genesis, 
its  development,  and  its  present  work  return  its  own  answer. 


I. — GENESIS   OP  THE   CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  owes  its  origin  to  Rev.  Edward 
Abbott,  rector  of  St.  James  paiish,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  speaks  of  it  as  *'  a 
movement  whose  momentum  and  force  I  realized  but  little  at  the  time,"  but  as  a 
movement  to  improve  educational  conditions  in  the  South  he  conceived  it,  called  it 
into  being,  and  directed  its  early  organization.  The  circumstances  leading  up  to 
and  attending  the  first  conference  can  not  bo  better  given  than  in  Dr.  Abbott's 
own  words,  which  we  may  quote  from  a  letter  dated  August  81,  1903,  and  written 
in  re8X)onse  to  an  inquiry  concerning  this  matter: 

I  have  been  for  many  years  [he  says]  a  member  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian 
Conference,  assembling  annually  in  the  autimin  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  at  his  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House  above  New  York,  and  there  enjoy- 
ing his  princely  hospitality. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  circumstances  gave  me  the  occasion  for  a  somewhat 
extended  journey  through  the  eastern  Southern  States.  Mrs.  Abbott  and  I  visited 
Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Ashe- 
ville,  and  crossed  the  mountains  by  way  of  Lenoir  and  Blowing  Rock  and  Roan 
Mountain  into  Tennessee,  and  so  on  and  up  to  Capon  Springs,  where  we  were  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  of  leisure.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  we  made  many  visits 
to  schools  of  various  grades,  both  for  blacks  and  whites;  saw  something  of  the 
conditions  of  the  mountain  whites,  and  found  our  interest  deepened  in  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  efforts  put  forth  by  many  different  organizations  and  institu- 
tions for  the  general  benefit  of  the  South.  This  experience,  added  to  previous 
interest  in  the  schools  at  Hampton,  Raleigh,  Cedarville,  Ga.,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  South,  sensibly  increased  our  though tfulness  respecting  the  problems  pi'e- 
sented  by  this  great  field  and  the  manner  of  their  solution.  I  was  especially 
impressed  with  the  separateness  of  much  of  the  work,  the  isolation  of  many  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  opportunity  and  need  for  acquaintance,  cooperation, 
mutual  counsel,  and  sympathy. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  our  visit  to  Capon  Springs,  at  the  hotel  then  conducted 
by  the  late  Capt.  William  H.  Sale,  that  I  conceived  the  plan  of  a  Capon  Springs 
conference  in  belialf  of  the  cause  of  Christian  education  at  the  South,  after  the  plan 
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of  the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  And  on  the  evening 
before  our  departure  for  the  Ncfrth  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  Captain  Sale  and  sit 
down  with  him  in  the  quiet  writing  room  of  the  hotel.  I  then  and  there  told  him 
what  was  in  my  mind;  of  my  interest  in  the  southern  education  problem;  of  what 
I  had  seen  of  poor  whites  and  ignorant  blacks,  and  of  the  neea  of  coordinating 
efforts  and  workers;  and  then  of  Mr.  Smiley  and  his  Lake  Mohonk  house,  and  of 
the  Indian  conference  there  year  after  year  and  of  what  it  had  accomplished,  and 
finally  proi)03ed  to  him  the  plan  of  using  his  Capon  Spi-ings  house  for  a  similar 
conference  of  the  friends  of  education  at  the  South.  Captain  Sale  listened  with 
great  respect  and  courtesy  to  all  I  had  to  say,  thanked  me  for  the  suggestion,  said 
h^ would  take  the  proposal  under  advisement,  consult  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  was  engaged  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  hotel,  and  write  me 
later  his  decision. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  I  duly  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Sale  telling  ma 
that  he  was  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  Capon  Springs  conference  of  those 
interested  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education  at  the  South,  and  designating  the 
date  the  following  spring  when  the  conference  might  be  called,  but  upon  one  con- 
dition— that  I  would  arrange  the  details  for  the  meeting.  He  would  offer  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  hotel  and  extend  the  invitations,  but  I  was  to  furnish  a  list  of  suit- 
able persons  to  be  invited,  draw  up  a  programme  of  subjects  and  speakers,  and,  in 
general,  prepare  and  carry  out  the  plan  in  all  its  details.  To  this  end  I  was  invited 
to  prepare  and  lay  before  him  a  detailed  schedule  for  the  conference,  his  part  of 
which  he  would  undertake  gladly  to  carry  out. 

This  was  the  starting  point.  As  nearly  as  I  remember,  I  invited  Bishop  Dudley, 
of  Kentucky;  Doctor  Fnssell,  of  Hampton;  Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh;  President  Dreher,  of  Roanoke  College,  Virginia,  and  Rev.  George 
Benedict,  of  Cedarville,  Ga.,  all  of  whom  I  knew  personally,  to  unite  with  me  as 
a  provisional  committee  of  anrangements,  and  this  invitation  was  accepted  with 
signs  of  much  interest.  Much  correspondence  ensued.  The  brunt  of  the  prepara- 
tions devolved  upon  Mr.  Hunter  and  myself,  he  acting  from  the  first  as  a  very 
efficient  secretary.  He  and  I  met  early  in  the  new  year  at  the  Rittenhouse  Hotel, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  perfected  the  an-angements  and  appointments  for  the  first 
conference.  A  list  of  invited  guests  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  Captain  Sale, 
all  of  whom,  with  some  others,  were  duly  invited,  and  the  progi*amme  of  topics 
and  speakers  was  decided  upon  and  the  proper  invitations  sent  out  to  speakers. 
By  midwinter,  I  think,  everything  was  in  train. 

And  so  the  first  Capon  Springs  conference  for  Christian  education  at  the  South 
was  held  at  Capon  Springs  from  the  29th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  July,  1898.  Captain 
Sale's  hospitality  was  most  generous  and  ample.  A  goodly  company  of  invited 
guests  responded  to  his  cordial  invitation.  Bishop  Dudley  presided.  Important 
papers  were  read  and  discussions  conducted  by  experts  in  the  field;  and  a  **  Mes- 
sage and  appeal "  was  adopted,  addressed  to  all  concerned. 

Thus  was  planted  the  seed  out  of  which  has  grown  the  Southern  Educational 
Conference,  with  its  widely  representative  membership,  its  command  of  large 
resources,  and  its  large  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  very  serious  and  critical 
situation. 

Cooperating  causal  forces, — Such  is  the  origin  of  the  conference  as  it  first 
existed  at  Capon  Springs,  but  the  real  origin  of  the  conference  as  we  know  it 
to-day  must  bo  sought  in  a  larger  complex  of  forces  operative  in  southern  life 
and  in  our  larger  civilization.  As  before  indicated,  this  movement  is  a  natural 
evolution  from  existing  conditions,  and  he  who  would  tmderstand  it  must  keep 
these  in  mind. 

The  iietc  rdgiine. — The  close  of  the  civil  war  marks  the  end  of  the  old  regime  in 
the  South  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  the  most  thorough-going  social  revolu- 
tion of  modem  times.  It  meant  the  complete  upheaval  of  cherished  traditions, 
the  transformation  of  institutions  and  habits  of  life,  and  even  of  fundamental 
I)oints  of  view,  social,  political,  and  economic. 

The  old  hereditary  aristocracy  supported  by  slavery  gives  place  to  a  political 
and  industrial  democracy.  The  war  freed  not  only  the  black  slaves  but  a  large 
class  of  white  slaves  as  well — slaves  to  an  iron-clad  caste  system.  This  submerged 
class  came  with  the  new  regime  into  a  freer  life  with  new  aspirations,  new  cour- 
age, and  larger  opportunities.  On  the  part  of  all  classes  the  new  order  called  for 
radical  recwljustment,  for  in  a  democracy  of  free  individuals  each  must  win  for 
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himself  his  place,  and  must  show  himself  worthy  of  the  place  by  wimiing  it  anew 
every  day.  In  the  new  South  not  birth  but  worth  determines  place,  and  the  cri- 
terion of  worth  is  social  efficiency. 

The  new  edueation, — It  is  evident  that  this  now  order  called  for  anew  definition  of 
the  individual.  Freed  from  the  old  institutions  which  had  submerged  him  he  must 
be  stated  in  terms  of  the  new  social  relations;  no  longer  limited  by  the  boimdaries 
of  castiD,he  must  be  conceived  as  a  factor  coordinate  with  his  fellows  in  the  larger 
social  life.  This  conception  of  the  free  individual  in  terms  of  his  social  function 
carries  with  it  'the  consciousness  of  needed  preparation  for  this  function,  ^he 
free<l  man  must  be  prepared  for  citizenship.  This  free  citizen  is  also  cousciol^s  of 
his  worth  as  man,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  end  as  weU  as  means;  that  there- 
fore he  has  a  claim  to  the  full,  free  development  of  his  personality.  This  concep- 
tion of  citizenship  and  of  manhood  as  potential  in  every  child  has  given  rise  to  the 
modem  public  school,  supported  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  all  tho  peoi>le. 
This  institution,  impossible  under  the  old  regime,  has  had  its  development  siiu-e- 
the  civil  war.  Just  as  the  French  after  the  revolution  conceived  a  system  of 
national  instruction  as  the  essential  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  State  for  trans- 
forming crude  and  monarchical  material  into  republican  citizenship,  so  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  after  the  war  turned  instinctively  to  the  public  free  school 
as  the  chief  factor  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  progress  made  within  the 
past  thirty  years  is  nothing  short  of  the  marvelous  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  tho 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  States,  as  Alabama,  for 
example,  are  appropriating  more  than  half  their  total  revenue  to  educational  pur- 
poses gives  evidence  of  an  abiding  faith  in  the  new  education. 

Causes  of  retarded  prorfress. — If  the  progress  in  popular  education  has  not  been 
all  that  its  champions  have  wished  for  it,  if  the  public  school  in  the  South  to-day 
is  very  far  below  the  standard  set  by  other  sections,  it  is  due  to  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way.  And  it  is  the  consciousness  of  victory  over  many  of  these  difficulties 
that  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  the  present  educational 
campaign.  Of  these  retarding  influences  perhaps  the  most  x)ersistent ,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  difficult  to  meet  because  of  the  subtlety  of  its  manifestations,  is 
the  half  unconscious  conservatism  inherited  from  the  old  South.  While  conserv- 
ing much  of  the  old  life  that  is  vital  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  thus  contnbutingits 
part  to  the  larger  life  of  the  future,  it  has  at  the  same  time  clung  to  old  forms 
which  have  been  outgrown  and  which  progress  demanded  should  be  cast  aside. 
There  was  the  old  aristocracy,  for  example,  refusing  to  recognize  the  new  indi- 
"vidual,  and  clinging  tenaciously  to  aristocratic  ideals  and  institutions  totally  out 
of  harmony  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  modem  world.  In  education  this 
manifested  itself  in  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  public  school.  Prior  to  the  war 
the  Southern  States  had  no  public  sahools  for  the  education  of  all  people.  The 
education  of  the  slave,  involving  obviously  enough  the  destruction  of  the  system, 
was  impossible.  There  was  no  system  of  schools  at  all  adequate  to  the  education 
of  all  the  white  children.  There  were  universities,  academies,  and  private  schools 
for  the  education  of  those  who  could  afford  it.  This  indifference,  and  even  oppo- 
sition to  the  education  of  the  masses,  was  an  inheritance  from  England.  So  deeply 
ingrained  was  it  in  the  tissue  of  southern  society  that  when  the  public  school 
appeared  as  the  child  of  the  new  regime  it  was  instinctively  opi)Osed;  opposed  in 
part,  perhaps,  because  it  was  a  i^roduct  of  the  new  order;  opposed  because  it  was 
public,  offering  equal  opportimities  to  the  plain  people;  opposed  because  it  was 
free.  Against  these  odds  the  system  of  popular  education  has  had  to  fight  its  way 
to  recognition.  And  to  understand  the  present  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  and 
educational  leader  at  the  South  one  must  appreciate  the  loneliness  of  his  struggle 
at  the  time  when  he  had  to  fight  his  battle  single  handed  and  alone. 

Add  to  this  the  poverty  resulting  from  the  war  and  reconstruction.     The  war 
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alone  cost  the  South  one-tenth  of  her  white  male  population  and  three  billions  of 
property.  Reconstmction  squandered  the  rest;  it  emptied  the  treasuries  and 
handicapped  future  generations  with  bonded  debts  amounting  to  more  than 
§300,000,000.  North  Carolina,  for  example,  was  left  with  a  debt  of  $35,000,000, 
almost  a  third  as  much  as  the  total  valuation  of  her  property;  Louisiana  with  a 
debt  of  $40,000,000;  Alabama  with  a  debt  of  $18,000,000,  and  Tennessee  with  one 
of  more  than  $14,000,000.  Under  these  trying  conditions  the  southern  i)eople 
began  the  work  of  rebuilding  their  fortunes  and  their  institutions. 

From  this  experience  the  schools  suffered  a  double  handicap,  for,  in  addition  to 
their  inability,  from  extreme  poverty,  to  give  to  schools  the  support  they  needed, 
the  i)eople  had  learned  to  **  hate  all  taxgatherers  and  to  distrust  all  schemes  for 
the  '  public  welfare,'  interpreting  them  as  devices  for  the  private  gain  of  the 
schemers. "«  This  gave  rise  to  constitutional  limitations  which  are  still  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  a  barrier  to  adequate  local  taxation  for  e<lucational  purx)oses. 

The  work  of  building  schools  was  further  retarded  by  the  fact  that  southern 
society  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  family  as  the  unit.  This  type  of  organi- 
zation, with  a  population  essentially  rural,  si)arsely  settled  over  large  areas  of 
country,  has  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  create  anything  approximating  a  pub- 
lic or  corporate  spirit  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  necessary  for  any  public 
enterprise.  If  to  this  we  add  the  double  burden  of  building  and  maintaining 
separate  schools  for  the  two  races  living  side  by  side,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

Thus  the  educational  leader  at  the  South,  with  the  conservatism  of  the  old 
aristocracy  against  him,  with  an  appalling  and  unjust  debt  hanging  over  his  head, 
with  extreme  poverty  staring  him  in  the  face  at  every  turn,  has  had  the  herculean 
task  of  creating  public  spirit  in  a  society  extremely  individualistic  in  its  organi- 
zation, and  of  inducing  a  stricken  people,  taught  by  harsh  experience  to  hate  all 
taxgatherers  and  promoters,  to  build  a  double  system  of  schools,  one  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  people  but  yesterday  their  slave.  With  faith  and  courage  he  wrought 
and  awaited  his  time. 

The  new  generation, — But  the  years  have  brought  to  the  South  improved  condi- 
tions. The  young  men  of  the  present  generation  are  facing  toward  the  future; 
and  this,  without  destroying  veneration  for  the  past,  has  given  a  new  inspiration 
and  a  larger  courage  for  the  present.  These  **  young  captains  and  young  soldiers 
of  industry,"  in  the  words  of  Doctor  McKelway,  "  refuse  no  reverence  for  the  vet- 
erans of  the  civil  war  on  either  side,  but  the  men  of  this  generation  are  determined 
to  run  it.  The  sons  will  preserve  and  will  magnify  the  fame  of  their  fathers,  but 
they  will  not  foster  or  fight  over  again  their  feuds.  They  believe  in  factories 
quite  as  much  as  in  pantheons,  in  energy  more  than  in  inquests,  and  in  school- 
houses  more  than  in  graves." 

MateHal  prosperity. — The  aspirations  of  these  young  leaders  are  reenf orced  ty 
a  remarkable  industrial  development.  Within  20  years,  from  1880  to  1900,  the 
South  increased  its  wages  paid  to  factory  hands  from  $76,000,000  to  $350,000,000; 
its  production  of  pig  iron  from  897,000  tons  to  2,500,000  tons:  its  output  of  coal 
from  6,000,000  tons  in  1880  to  50,000,000  tons  in  1900.  During  the  same  period  the 
total  output  of  her  manufactured  products  was  increased  from  $338,791,898  in 
1880  to  $1,173,422,565  in  1900.  The  development  of  textile  industries  within  the 
I)eriod  has  been  phenomenal.  The  number  of  spindles  has  been  increased  from 
667,000  in  1880  to  5,000,000  in  1899.  In  the  one  year  1899  there  were  erected  in 
the  South  365  new  cotton  mills,  as  against  17  in  the  New  England  States.^    And 

aDabney,  "The  Public  School  Problem  in  tho  South,"  Bei)ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
IflOl,  vol.  1,  p.  1009. 
^See  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  pp.  89-90. 
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this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  almost  unlimited  possibilities,  of 
which  the  people  of  this  new  generation  are  becoming  conscious.  Bnt  this  mere 
beginning  of  an  industrial  evolution  has  already  accomplished  three  things  for 
education.  It  has  initiated  an  era  of  prosperity,  which  makes  an  adequate  system 
of  schools  a  thinkable  possibility;  the  establishing  of  larger  trade  relations  inci- 
dent to  industrial  progress  has  tended  to  strengthen  and  exx>and  the  social  con- 
sciousness, and  has  brought  to  bear  upon  education,  as  upon  all  social  questions, 
a  larger  perspective;  and,  finally,  it  has  demonstrated  that  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum, organized  for  the  education  of  ministers,  physicians,  and  lawyers,  is 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  modem  life.  The  effect  of  this  whole  tendency 
appeared  in  a  wholesome  unrest,  finally  issuing  in  the  present  educational 
renaissance. 

Returning  national  consciousness, — With  this  growing  consciousness  of  creative 
ability  and  the  hope  which  it  carries  with  it  of  economic  independence,  there  has 
come  to  the  South  the  desire  to  regain  the  place  which  it  once  held  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  During  all  these  years  of  preoccupation  with  the  rebuilding  of 
material  fortunes  the  memory  of  past  leadership  has  lingered  as  a  beautiful  dream. 
With  the  bounding,  buoyant  life  of  this  present  generation,  this  dream  has  been 
transformed  into  a  definite  aspiration. 

Tlie  dream  of  world  leadership, — Then  comes  the  epoch  of  national  expansion 
quickening  the  national  consciousness  throughout  the  land.  There  has  come  to 
all  our  people  in  these  latter  days  the  feeling  that  we  are  climbing  into  world 
leadership.  At  any  rate,  we  have  assumed  the  position  of  a  world  power,  and  it 
is  clear  that  our  destiny  is  to  be  wrought  out  in  coojwration  with  all  the  other 
modern  nations.  This  larger  aspiration,  carrying  its  larger  responsibility,  has 
brought  to  the  American  people,  South  as  well  as  North,  a  keener  sense  of  the 
solidarity  of  American  life,  and  has  put  the  provincial  thinker  under  the  necessity 
of  trying  to  interpret  th)  life  and  institutions  of  his  own  community  in  terms  of 
the  larger  movements  of  civilization.  . 

Into  this  larger  life  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  of  1898  was 
caught  up  and  transformed  into  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  as  we 
know  it  to-day.  Although  organized  by  a  small  body  of  men  interested  prima- 
rily in  the  southern  negro,  it  rapidly  developed  into  an  open  forum  for  a  frank 
discussion  of  all  the  problems  and  interests  of  a  democratic  society  so  far  as  they 
center  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

Before  the  conference  there  were  in  the  educational  work  all  over  the  South  men 
of  vision  and  of  power.  These  are  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Doctor  Dickerman, 
**  with  clear  intelligence  and  unwavering  purpose,  have  toiled  while  others  slept, 
giving  themselves  with  all  their  hearts  to  the  task  of  thinking  out  these  intricate 
mazes  of  popular  necessity  and  trying  every  clew  to  a  solution.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  every  State  and  distributed  in  positions  of  educational  power,  clear-headed, 
pure-hearted  scholars  who  find  no  joy  so  unalloyed  as  to  serve  the  people  among 
whom  they  live."  But  these  men  were  working  out  their  problems  in  lonely  iso- 
lation. In  the  conference  they  found  a  clearing  house,  and  the  vague  dreams 
and  unexpressed  aspirations  of  individuals  have  been,  as  by  magic,  transformed 
into  a  social  ideal  with  a  definite  programme. 


II.— PERIOD   OF  SELF-DISCOVERY. 

The  period  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  at  Capon  Springs  in  1898  to 
the  fifth  meeting  at  Athens,  Qa.,  in  1902,  is  one  of  rapid  expansion  and  of  self- 
discovery.  The  men  who  met  as  the  guests  of  Captain  Sale  in  the  first  confer- 
ence knew  that  the  South  contained  a  large  colored  population  but  yesterday  freed 
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from  servitude  and  by  act  of  Congress  endowed  with  all  the  prerogatives  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship;  they  knew  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
people  were  illiterate  and  that  no  adequate  provision  existed  for  their  education; 
they  knew  that  there  was  an  alarming  degree  of  illiteracy  throughout  the  South- 
em  States,  and  in  a  general  way  that  the  facilities  for  removing  this  illiteracy, 
white  and  colored,  were  meager  enough;  they  felt  that  this  situation  was  a  matter 
of  national  concern;  and,  impelled  by  a  desire  for  social  service,  they  came 
together  to  see  what  ways  and  meariS  might  be  devised  for  bringing  light  and  life 
to  the  toiling  thousands  who  dwell  in  darkness  and  for  lifting  the  nation's  illiter- 
ate into  intelligent  citizenship.  But  beyond  this  there  was  little  that  was  definite, 
and  the  real  work  of  the  conference  during  these  four  years  was  that  of  (1)  dis- 
covering and  defining  its  aims,  (2)  discovering  the  forces  which  were  to  be  called 
into  the  service  of  these  ends,  and  (3)  devising  methods  of  operation.  The  history 
of  these  four  years  of  its  development,  therefore,  is  a  record  of  progress  from 
relatively  narrow  and  nebulous  aims,  with  a  general  striving  for  social  service, 
toward  purposes  larger  and  more  definite,  with  a  system  of  organized  agencies  for 
carrying  on  a  deQnite  scheme  of  activities. 

1. — Development  of  the  aims  of  the  conference. 

Expansion  of  the  conception  of  Christian  education, — The  first  conference  was 
styled  the  Conference  for  Christian  Education  in  the  South.  Of  the  34  members 
enrolled  20  were  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Interest  was  centered  primarily  in 
church  schools  organized  and  maintained  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race. 
The  dominating  aim  seemed  to  be  to  make  these  schools  more  effective  in  the 
development  of  Christian  character.  The  first  paper  closes  with  a  quotation  from 
General  Annstroug: 

Make  the  schools  what  they  should  be.  Teach  the  boy  and  girl,  the  man  and 
woman,  that  American  citizenship  means  hard  work,  temperance,  morality,  the 
habit  of  right  living,  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  disappointment.  The  pegro 
will  justify  the  faith  of  his  friends. 

The  second  paper  on  **  Industrial  education  "  closes  with  this  sentiment: 

The  hope  of  our  country  is  in  schools  dominated  by  Christian  influences.  Self- 
government  is  impossible  to  the  many  if  the  many  be  ignorant,  and  just  as  impos- 
sible if  the  many  be  vicious.  The  heart  and  the  conscience  must  be  educated  as 
well  as  the  brain  and  the  hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  paper  we  find  the  same  note: 

The  Christian  religion  has  been  the  great  mother  of  schools.  Christ,  who  is  the 
truth,  has  given  the  great  stimulus  to  all  human  culture.  And  yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  intellectual  culture  was  not  the  primary  end  of  His  work,  but  only  a 
part  of  it. 

The  Christian  education  in  which  the  conference  was  interested  was  that 
administered  by  the  church  within  a  relatively  narrow  field.  '*  It  will  be  under- 
stood, of  course,"  says  Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfield  in  the  introduction  of  his  paper, 
**  that  we  are  considering  only  the  educational  interests  of  the  missionary  work  in 
the  South. '*  But  in  this  same  paper  it  is  shown  ihat  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  denominational  school  and  the  public  school,  and  that  since  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  the  only  means  for  lifting  up  the  masses  it  becomes  the  mission  of 
the  denominational  school  to  cooperate  in  this  field  of  educational  endeavor. 
President  Meserve,  of  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  aftef  a  similar  plea  for 
cooperation,  adds  that  **  the  denominational  schools  ought  to  be  allowed  to  devote 
their  energies  exclusively  to  the  training  of  leaders  for  the  race,  and  leave  to  the 
public  schools  the  education  of  the  rank  and  file." 

The  most  significant  paper  of  this  first  conference,  as  representing  the  line  of 
advance  toward  the  larger  aim,  is  by  Doctor  Mayo,  of  Boston,  on  **  The  New  Edu- 
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cation/'  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  state  are  not 
separate  institntions,  but  the  same  people,  acting  as  parents,  churchmen,  and 
citizens  for  the  complete  education  of  the  new  generation  of  young  Americans. 

The  American  common  school  [says  he]  is  founded  upon  and  lives  by  the 
spirit  of  the  new  education,  which  is  the  last  and  highest  resi)onse  of  the  whole 
people  to  the  absolute  religion  of  the  Great  Teacher,  as  applied  in  the  art  of  living 
together  by  70,000,000  of  our  people.  The  Ajnerican  common  school  is  founded 
upon  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the  childiannounced  by  Jesus.  Its  l)enevolent 
scheme  of  discipline  is  in  accordance  with  this  declaration  of  the  law  of  love  to 
God  and  man.  In  no  church  or  family  are  the  Christian  virtues  more  thoroughly 
recognized  and  enforced  than  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  good  common 
school.  Nowhere  are  American  children  more  shielded  from  temptation  and  better 
protected  from  their  lower  selves  than  in  a  good  common  school.  In  no  body  of 
public  or  professional  people  can  be  found  a  higher  average  of  character,  a  more 
accurate  Knowledge  of  children,  and  a  more  devoted  sjurit  of  self-sacrifice  for 
their  good  than  among  the  400,000  teachers  of  the  12,000,000  of  children  and  youth 
in  the  common  schools.  WhUe  it  does  not  assume  the  functions  of  the  family  and 
the  church,  its  pupils  and  teachers  live  in  the  homes  and  are  gathered  in  the 
churches,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  what  they  are  there  made.  In  addition,  the 
public  school  alone  practically  trains  the  children  in  the  higher  life  of  society  and 
citizenship,  where  every  principle  of  Christianity  in  which  the  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  people  is  involved. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  old  sharp  distinction  between  the  "  Christian  *' 
and  the  "secular'*  education  disappears.  All  American  life  is  sacred,  and  there 
is  no  comer  of  it  '*  common  or  unclean  "  to  the  view  of  the  Chnstian  citizen:  and 
when  the  clergy  and  Christian  parents  realize  this  fact,  and  come  forward  heartily 
to  make  the  school  as  the  church  and  the  Government  what  it  ought  to  be,  the 
old  contention  will  disappear,  and  in  their  several  relations  the  whole  American 
people  will  *'  work  together  for  gm^d  ''  for  that  '*  general  welfare'*  which  means 
the  test  for  70,000,000  people  in  God's  l>est  country  in  God's  world. 

In  harmony  with  this  larger  view  of  Christian  education,  and  as  indicative  of 
this  expansion  of  the  conception  of  its  aim,  the  '*  Conference  forChrista,n  Educa- 
tion in  the  South  "  became  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  **  the  Conference  for 
Education  in  the  South.*'  At  this  second  meeting  there  was  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  business  men  and  men  representing  the  so-called  **  secular"  schools. 
The  event  of  the  conference  at  this  session  was  a  survey  of  the  educational  field 
of  the  South  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  In  an  address  of  characteristic  eloquence 
and  power,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  intense  nature,  Dr.  Curry  pictured  the 
conditions  of  the  rural  South;  urged  the  cause  of  the  common  school  as  the  college 
of  the  people;  presented  the  American  child  wherever  found  as  the  future  citizen 
of  the  Republic,  and  on  these  premises  made  a  fervent  plea  for  universal  educa- 
tion through  the  use  and  improvement  of  every  educational  agency  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university.  This  address  turned  the  tide  of  interest  and  of 
endeavor  toward  universal  education  through  State-established,  State-controlled, 
and  State-supported  schools. 

In  response  to  this  larger  outlook,  the  conference  at  the  close  of  this  session 
authorized  the  executive  committee  to  appoint  a  field  agent,  who  should  work 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Curry,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  study  conditions 
in  detail  and  to  ascertain  such  facts  with  respect  to  Southern  education,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  as  would  make  more  clear  what  methods  and  agencies  should  be 
encouraged  and  what  avoided  or 'reformed.  Dr.  G.  S.  Dickerman,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  appointed,  and  at  the  third  conference  he  made  an  exhaustive  report 
with  recommendations.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  children  of  the  rural  com- 
munities of  the  South  need  schools  which  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  exist, 
and  that  to  insure  this  the  school  must  be  developed  on  its  own  ground,  and  that 
this  work  was  being  done  by  the  people  of  the  South,  especially  in  their  public 
school  system.  Pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  this  work,  ho  recommended  that 
aid  6e  given  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  New  York,  in  si)eakiiig  of  the  objects  of  tlie  conference 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Northern  business  man,  said: 

In  my  judgment,  as  a  business  man,  the  Capon  Springs  conference  can  find  a 
wide  sphere  of  salutary  influence  by  bringing  the  whole  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion urgently  before  the  business  men  of  the  South  as  a  business  proposition,  touch- 
ing very  closely  their  individual  and  collective  interests.  It  is  repeating  a  truism 
to  state  that  the  prosperity  of  the  community  depends  upon  progress,  progress 
upon  intelligence,  intelligence  upon  education. 

That  he  voiced  the  larger  aspirations  of  the  conference  was  indicated  in  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  a  p38ition  which  by  unanimous  will  of  the  conference  he 
has  held  ever  since.  No  man  could  have  been  l)etter  prepared  to  direct  its  endeav- 
ors toward  catholic  ends. 

In  tiiis  he  was  strongly  seconded  by  the  environment  of  the  fourth  annual  ses- 
sion at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  For  more  than  ten  years  this  State  has  been  the 
scene  of  an  active  and  aggressive  campaign  for  popular  education,  and  its  governor, 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  who  delivered  the  welcome  address  at  this  meeting,  had  just 
been  elected  on  the  platform  of  longer  schools  open  free  to  every  child  in  the 
State.  Both  the  discussions  and  the  executive  work  of  this  session  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  environment.  The  address  which  was  most  fruitful 
in  stimulating  and  directing  the  aggressive  policies  of  the  conference,  was  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  on  **  The  public  school 
problem  in  the  South."  Education  as  administered  by  the  denominational  school 
has  with  this  fourth  conference  become  a  secondary  interest.  This  Winston- 
Salem  meeting  brought  together  a  large  number  of  educational  leaders  who  had 
already  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  They  domi- 
nated the  deliberations  and  secured  before  the  next  year  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board,  with  its  bureau  and  field  agents,  for  conducting  an 
aggressive  campaign  for  universal  education  throughout  the  South.  The  confer- 
ence has  thus  definitely  entered  upon  its  larger  field  of  activity,  and  its  purpose  is 
thus  voiced  by  President  Ogden  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session: 

This  conference  exists  for  a  holy  cause;  holy  in  the  highest  sense.  Its  creed 
reflects  the  divine  love,  broad  and  beneficent  as  the  universal  sunshine  and 
expressed  in  the  simple  dogma  that  every  child  in  this  broad  land  possesses  the 
natural  right  to  a  good  English  education.  The  mission  of  this  conference  is  by 
means  of  a  sweet  reasonableness  working  through  many  and  diverse  agencies  to 
so  enforce  its  dogma  that  the  moral  rights  of  children  to  education  shall  by  law, 
by  philanthropy,  by  public  opinion,  be  made  forever  so  secure  that  they  shall 
nevermore  be  questioned.  Thus  it  may  come  about  that  the  capacity  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship,  the  opportunity  for  abundant  life,  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  the 
attainment  of  happiness  become  universal  x)ossibilities. 

From  the  education  of  the  negro  to  the  education  of  all  the  people. — These  first 
guests  were  invited  to  Capon  Springs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  the  negro,  and  out  of  this  beginning  grew  the  larger  interest  in  the  cause  of 
universal  education.  There  were  references  in  the  first  conference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  both  races;  but  the  first  strong  impetus  toward  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  schools  for  the  white  people  came  from  Doctor  Curry  in  the  memorable 
address  already  referred  to.  In  speaking  of  what  the  South  had  achieved  and 
suffered  he  said:  *~ 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  our  institutions  of  learning  shared  in  the  universal 
poverty  which  swept  over  our  land.  The  colleges  in  some  cases  were  used  as 
tarracKs  and  hospitals  for  the  soldiers.  Libraries  and  apparatus  were  removed 
or  destroyed,  and  in  some  instances  there  has  been  a  weary  waiting  for  compensa- 
tion after  proof,  clear  and  full,  leaving  no  hook  to  hang  a  doubt  upon.  Buildings 
for  dormitories  and  science  halls  are  not  furnished  for  want  of  funds.  Profes- 
sors, faithfid  and  scholarly,  are  poorly  x>aid.  Most  pathetic  calls  from  young 
men  and  young  women  hungry  for  education  are  heard,  and  yet  they  must  he 
turned  away  in  the  absence  of  scholarships  and  endowments.    Some  single  col- 
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ored  schools  have  a  larger  annual  income  and  expend  more  for  running  exx>en8e8 
than  any  university  except  Johns  Hopkins,  and  as  much  as  the  combined  outlay 
of  four  or  five  white  colleges.  The  white  institutions  of  the  South  have  had  no 
help  from  the  generosity  of  the  North  except  what  one  family  has  given  to  the 
Vanderbilt  and  the  University  of  Virginia  has  received  from  the  estate  of 
Fayerweather.    ♦    *    ♦  , 

I  shall  not  stultify  myself  by  any  fresh  argument  in  favor  of  negro  education, 
but  I  must  be  pardoned  for  emphasizing  the  fact  that  there  is  greater  need  for  the 
education  of  the  other  race.  The  white  people  are  to  be  the  leaders,  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  have  the  directive  control  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  civilization  and 
to  the  highest  interests  of  our  beloved  land.  History  demonstrates  that  the  Cau- 
casian will  rule.  He  made  our  Constitution;  he  achieved  our  independence;  he 
is  identified  with  all  time  progress,  all  high  civilization,  and  if  true  to  his  mission 
while  developing  his  own  capabilities  he  will  lead,  out  and  on,  other  races  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  their  good  and  their  i)ossibilities  will  j  ustif y .  This  white  supremacy 
does  not  mean  hostility  to  the  negro,  but  friendship  for  him.  On  the  intelligent 
and  more  refined  class  of  the  white  people  the  negroes  have  been  compelled  to  rely 
heretofore  for  the  educational  advantages  which  they  possess,  and  on  them  in  the 
future  they  must  depend  to  prevent  a  widening  of  the  breach  between  the  races 
and  to  bring  about  their  higher  advancement.  It  is  hopeless  to  think  of  the  small 
number  of  educated  negroes  protecting  themselves  against  wrongs  unless  there 
be  men  and  women,  cultured,  courageous,  broad  minded,  to  correct,  elevate,  and 
lead  public  opinion.  Some  wild  enthusiasts  of  the  negro  race,  some  purblind 
fanatics  of  the  white  race,  may  expect  or  desire  subordination  or  inferiority  of  the 
white  people,  but  that  is  the  crazy  dream  of  a  kind  of  racial  cosmopolitanism  or 
fusion  which  jiortends  loss  of  national  unity  and  is  the  forerunner  of  decay. 

This  sentiment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin.  New  York,  in  an 
address  on  "  Negro  education,''  in  which  he  urged  that  the  cause  of  negro  educa- 
tion can  not  be  successful  unles.3  the  education  of  the  white  man  be  provided  for, 
and  referred  to  Doctor  Curry's  broad  point  of  view  of  education  for  both  the  whites 
and  the  blacks  and  of  his  thorough  understanding  of  the  whole  situation  as  fitting 
him  above  all  others  to  lead  in  a  general  organization  for  southern  industrial 
education. 

From  this  time  forward  the  transfer  of  interest  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  inevi- 
table. At  the  Winston-Salem  conference  the  education  of  the  white  children  of 
the  South  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  South- 
em  Education  Board  there  began  an  active  campaign  in  behalf  of  universal  edu- 
cation. Ofl&cial  expression  was  given  to  this  expansion  of  purpose  in  the  opening 
address  of  President  Ogden  at  the  Athens  conference. 

It  is  proper  [he  says]  for  me  to  say  of  this  company  from  the  North  that  it 
includes  men  and  women  of  force  and  power  and  thought  and  experience,  and 
while  we  were  originally  interested  in  the  South  through  negro  education,  our 
impulses  have  risen  from  negro  education  to  the  question  of  the  entire  burden  of 
educational  responsibility  that  you  have  throughout  this  whole  section  of  country. 

Transfer  of  interest  from  the  individual  to  the  commnnifi/. — A  third  line  of 
advance  by  the  conference  in  the  definition  of  its  purpose  was  from  the  education 
of  the  individual  to  the  education  of  the  community.  The  original  problem  was 
how  to  provide  better  equipment  and  better  methods  in  certain  couthem  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  individual  pupils  attending  them.  But  as  interest  grew 
in  the  larger  problem  of  universal  education  it  became  evident  from  a  knowledge 
of  educational  conditions  in  the  rural  communities  throughout  the  Southern  States 
that  any  scheme  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  these  conditions  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  undertake  to  enlighten  the  community  and  to  touch  the  social  con- 
science. Doctor  DickeiTuan,  in  his  report  as  field  agent  to  the  third  conference, 
distinctly  says  on  this  point: 

There  are  two  educational  methods.  One  is  to  fix  on  the  individual  and  ask  how 
to  give  him  the  completest  development,  leaving  out  of  view  for  the  time  every 
other  consideration.  The  other  is  to  fix  on  the  community  and  ask  how  the  whole 
people  may  be  raised  to  greater  intelligence  and  better  standards  of  living.  Each 
of  tnese  methods  has  its  own  appropriate  place,  but  that  which  is  required  to-day 
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in  all  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  South  is  the  latter  method.    Until  th,o 
community  is  raised  the  individual  is  not  likely  to  appear.    ♦    ♦    * 

The  people  must  be  given  a  new  spirit,  a  new  way  of  thinking  and  doing,  a  new 
life  on  their  own  soil  and  in  their  own  homes,  in  order  to  save  the  rural  part  of  the 
country. 

With  the  Winston-Salem  session  the  education  of  the  community  came  to  be 
the  established  purpose  of  the  conference,  and  found  expression  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  with  its  bureau  and  field  agents,  as  an 
organized  propaganda  for  carrying  on  an  aggressive  campaign  of  education. 
Through  these  agencies  the  spirit  of  the  conference  with  its  gospel  of  universal 
education  is  to-day  being  carried  into  every  community  throughout  the  South. 

Sotithem  education  a  national  problem. — The  conference  reached  the  final  stage 
in  the  liberalizing  of  its  spirit  and  purposes  with  the  intei^retation  of  its  work  in 
terms  of  our  national  life  and  the  larger  movements  of  civilization.  This  was  a 
necessary  result  from  the  earlier  consideration  of  educational  reform  as  a  phase 
of  the  general  evolution  of  life  in  the  community.  For  as  the  individual  is  organ- 
ically related  to  the  smaller  social  group,  so  the  community  in  turn  is  related  to 
the  larger  social  whole.  Education  and  democracy— the  solidarity  of  American 
life  and  American  interests,  the  mutuality  of  social  privileges  and  duties  involved 
in  American  citizenship — this  is  the  dominant  and  inspiring  note  of  the  Athens 
meeting  in  1902.  The  combination  of  catholicity  and  intense  patriotism  which  con- 
stituted the  spirit  of  this  conference  was  infectious  and  irresistible.  That  would 
have  been  a  dead  soul  indeed  that  could  have  come  into  touch  with  it  without 
being  quickened  into  larger  sympathies  and  finer  aspirations. 

If  I  had  a  boy  and  wanted  to  teach  him  good,  straight,  honest,  vivid  patriotism 

isaid  President  Alderman,  of  Tulane  University,  in  his  address  on  this  occ-asion], 
would  not  much  care  to  carry  him  to  a  battlefield,  where  men  had  shed  blood 
and  torn  at  eacji  other's  throats,  but  I  would  rather  wish  to  bring  him  to  such  a 
place  as  this,  where  he  might  see  the  play  of  human  sympathy  at  its  best,  where 
he  might  see  men  and  women  of  strengtn  and  power,  unafraid  of  changing  their 
views,  unashamed  of  honest  emotion,  informed  with  iron  purpose,  and  touched, 
as  I  have  never  before  seen  a  body  of  citizens,  with  the  moral  and  political  value 
of  childhood  and  with  the  meaning  to  the  nation  of  the  dim  toiling  thousands  who 
dwell  untaught  in  the  shadows  of  the  world. 

Hugh  H.  Hanna,  of  Indiana,  voiced  the  same  broad  conception  of  the  move- 
ment in  these  words: 

The  highest  expression  of  the  godlike  in  man  is  the  love  and  sympathy  man  is 
permitted  to  express  to  his  neighbor.  The  neighborhood  of  this  country  is  lim- 
ited only  by  its  boundaries.  We  are  one  people,  with  one  mind  and  one  heart. 
Education  is  not  for  a  section;  education  is  for  America.  Education  for  Massa- 
chusetts, for  Indiana,  for  Georgia,  for  all  the  people,  for  what?  Is  man  educated 
for  himself  alone?  Do  you  live  for  self  alone?  We  are  climbing  to  a  leadership 
in  the  world?  May  our  leadership  be  based  upon  a  broad  spirit  of  humanity, 
upon  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Felix  Adler  referred  to  the  interests  conserved  by  the  conference  as  political, 
patriotic,  ethical  interests  of  the  first  magnitude.  Quoting  Fouilee's  statement 
that  every  system  of  education  must  be  national,  he  continued: 

Southern  education,  too,  which  wo  have  here  been  discussing,  must  be  adapted 
to  our  national  needs,  must  promote  the  highest  objects  for  which  our  country 
exists. 

These  citations  might  be  multiplied  at  length,  but  the  closing  words  of  William 
Hamilton  Mabie  must  suflSce: 

You  have  had  your  great  sorrows,  and  I  can  never  read  your  story  without  a 
consciousness  of  colossal  tragedy.  Those  sorrows  were  the  birth  pains  of  a  great 
nation  of  the  future,  and  the  warmth  of  the  South,  the  practical  sagacity  of  the 
North,  and  the  far-reaching  energy  of  the  West  will  combine  to  build  the  nation 
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anew.  To  that  great  and  new  country  let  us  dedicate  ourselves — ^that  country 
which  is  to  be  reahzed  by  the  emancipation  of  every  man  bom  of  woman  who 
calls  himself  not  Southerner,  not  Westerner,  not  Northerner,  but  that  greatest  of 
all  names— an  American. 

The  conference  has  thus  come  by  rapid  strides  into  full  possession  of  its  general 
aim.  Beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  problem  of  educating  the  negro  at  the 
South,  it  soon  discovered  that  the  education  of  the  negro  was  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  education  of  his  white  neighbor.  Taking  up  the  problem  of  univer- 
sal education,  it  was  seen  that  the  individual  can  rise  only  as  the  community  rises, 
and  that  effective  reconstruction  of  the  public  w^hool  system  in  the  South  waits 
upon  the  quickening  of  the  social  conscience.  The  social  problem  thus  raised 
grows  at  a  bound  into  a  national  interest  vitally  related  to  national  aspirations, 
and  therefore  involving  the  mutual  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  The  conference  is  thus  consciously  playing  its  part  in  the  competi- 
tion of  the  nations  by  contributing  its  share  to  that  larger  educational  activity 
which  we  see  so  conspicuous  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  all  progressive  countries, 
and  which  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  truly  said  constitutes  the  chief  business  of  our 
modem  civilization. 

2. — Discovery  of  the  forces  which  the  conference  was  to  call  into  its  service. 

The  conference  enlarged  its  aim  as  it  became  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  its 
power.  In  its  infancy  it  was  not  a  conspicuous  force  in  southern  life.  It  took  it 
three  years  to  command  public  attention.  The  men  who  composed  it  in  the 
beginning  were  men  of  force,  thoroughly  capable  of  leadership  in  a  large  move- 
ment, but  they  were  small  in  numbers  and  represented  but  a  phase  of  the  educa- 
tional work  in  the  South.  They  represented  the  combined  forces  of  philanthropy 
and  church  loyalty  and  organization  as  directed  toward  the  education  of  the 
negio.  They  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  larger  educational  problem  or  of 
appealing  to  the  whole  educational  force  of  the  South.  But  tlie  movement,  once 
begun,  was  forced  by  the  logic  of  its  own  development  into  larger  and  largei- 
fields  of  endeavor,  while  at  the  same  time  it  offered  the  one  opportune  i)oint  of 
contact  for  all  those  forces  which  had  been  working  in  isolation  for  the  cause  of 
education  iu  the  South.  They  gravitat<?d  toward  this  center  by  natural  law,  and 
made  the  conference  from  year  to  year  a  revelation  even  to  its  leaders. 

Public  school  teachers  and  officials  are  proverbially  ready  to  respond  to  any  call 
which  holds  out  promise  of  better  things  for  popular  education.  If  they  have  any 
fault,  as  Professor  James  has  said,  it  is  that  they  are  **  just  a  mite  too  docile." 
But  in  this  case  we  trust  they  have  not  been  borne  away  by  a  popular  fad.  No 
movement  since  the  beginning  of  the  public  school  work  in  the  South  has  given 
them  so  much  of  new  inspiration  and  new  life  and  promised  so  much  in  the  way 
of  substantial  results.  As  soon  as  the  conference  became  definitely  interested  in 
universal  education  through  the  public  school  it  found  at  its  disposal  a  vast  com- 
plex of  forces  waiting  to  be  organized  and  directed.  ,  So  enthusiastic,  indeed,  has 
been  the  response  to  the  influences  of  the  conference  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
at  its  ready  command  the  whole  machinery  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
South.     Just  how  this  is  being  utilized  we  shall  see  later. 

The  remarkable  progress  already  made  has  been  made  possible  by  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  And  this  is  a  new  thing  in 
the  South.  While  the  university  is  supposed  to  stand  for  leadership,  it  has  not 
been  disposed  to  lead  the  movement  for  popular  education;  the  typical  university 
man  has  not  been  in  sympathetic  touch  with  tlie  public  -school  men;  but  folding 
his  academic  rol)es  about  himself,  he  has  stood  aloof  in  what  he  has  regarded  a 
noble  isolation,  as  if  knowledge  were  for  knowledge's  sake,  and  for  him.  Cherish- 
ing his  musty  conceptions  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  he  has  willfully  and  per- 
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sistently  ignored  the  yearnings  of  the  toiling  thousands,  whom  to  help  into  larger 
lives  shonld  constitute  the  reason  for  his  being.  Bnt  a  change  is  coming  over  the 
spirit  of  these  institutions,  as  they  are  dominated  more  and  more  by  the  spirit  of 
young  men  who  are  in  touch  with  the  modem  world,  with  its  larger  and  more  vital 
statement  of  culture  in  terms  of  social  service.  This  tendency  has  been  immeas- 
urably strengthened  by  the  conference,  which  has  not  only  embodied  this  con- 
ception of  culture  and  service  in  its  creed  and  voiced  it  many  times  in  its  programme, 
but  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  living  example  of  it.  Mr.  Ogden,  in  his  address 
before  the  third  conference,  urging  the  claims  of  the  business  man  to  a  place  in 
its  councils,  says: 

The  plain  man  of  affairs  needs  to  be  within  the  educational  circle  that  by  his 
very  presence  he  may  remind  even  higher  education  that  all  training  of  the  intel- 
lect should  have  only  for  its  end  and  aim  the  good  of  the  people.  Art  for  art's 
sake  is  a  heresy.  Leiaming  for  its  own  sake  de oases;  does  not  lift.  Intellectual 
development  that  makes  man  superior  in  his  own  esteem  elevates  the  mind  at  the 
sacrifice  of  character.  The  world  is  run  by  the  two- talent  men,  and  the  two-talent 
men  must  be  recognized  if  intellectual  life  is  to  have  a  healthful  growth.  Of  all 
the  sham  aristocracies,  the  meanest  is  the  intellectual.  Its  type  is  lower  than  that 
of  mere  money  arrogance,  as  the  sharpness  of  its  sting  is  more  bitter  and  keen. 
The  highest  institutions  and  the  most  cultivated  persons  should  find  the  noblest 
exercise  of  their  greatest  power  in  such  service  as  will  most  surely  lift  the  mass. 
When  the  two-talent  and  the  ten-talent  men  meet  on  a  common  level  of  service 
for  humanity,  the  association  is  ideal. 

This  spirit  has  dominated  the  conference  in  all  its  deliberations  and  activities 
and  has  infected  everyone  who  has  come  into  touch  with  it.  The  circle  of  col- 
lege and  university  men  in  its  councils  has  widened  year  by  year.  They  have  been 
active  in  the  organization  of  its  boards,  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and 
thought  and  energy  in  organizing  and  directing  educational  campaigns,  and  have 
found  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  do  personal  service  in  the  field.  State  univer- 
sities which  have  lived  apart  and  fed  on  ambrosia  for  so  long  as  to  become  anaemic 
are  now  putting  themselves  into  vital  relations  with  the  State  systems  of  schools, 
and  are  thus  entering  upon  a  period  of  renewed  vitality  for  themselves  and  of 
larger  service  to  the  States.  Doctor  Dickerman,  in  speaking  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  says: 

They  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  their  development  as  engines  of  popular  enlight- 
enment; they  have  in  them  undiscovered  possibilities,  comparable  to  the  forces  of 
electricity  twenty  years  ago,  and  fresh,  unimagined  puttings  forth  of  power  are 
coming  to  send  thrills  of  re-creative  life  wherever  the  homes  of  men  are  found. 

This  new  ally  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  is  already  making  itself  felt  on 
its  own  ground,  as  well  as  in  the  field  and  in  the  conference. 

Another  force *of  incalculable  possibilities  which  this  movement  has  drawn  into 
its  service  is  the  public  press.  Doctor  Frazer,  field  agent  in  Virginia,  in  his  report 
to  the  Richmond  conference,  says: 

One  of  the  most  helpful  agencies  for  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  more 
favorable  to  free  schools  has  been  the  State  press.  Almost  without  exception  the 
religious  and  secular  papers  have  opened  their  columns  to  educational  news  and 
have  published  valuable  editorials  bearing  upon  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  generous  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  press  through- 
out the  South,  and  even  many  of  the  large  dailies  and  weeklies  of  the  East  and 
several  of  the  great  magazines  have  done  valuable  service  by  putting  themselves 
in  symimthetic  touch  with  the  work  in  the  South  and  then  interpreting  its 
national  significance  to  the  larger  public. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  women's  organizations  are  rendering  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  awakening  public  sentiment,  improving  schoolhouses,  and  even  in  effecting 
school  legislation.  The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Alabama,  for  example, 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  girls'  normal  and  industrial  school  at  Monte- 
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vallo,  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  against  child  labor,  and  led  a  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  school  houses  and  grounds.  At  the  Athens  conference, 
in  recognition  of  the  work  ot  the  women  of  Georgia,  the  General  Education  Board 
gave  to  the  State  normal  school  at  Athens  $7,500  in  scholarships  to  meet  the  40 
scholarships  of  $50  each  already  provided  by  the  women  of  the  State,  offered  to 
duplicate  for  three  years  all  new  scholarships  of  $50,  not  to  exceed  50  in  number, 
which  these  women  would  provide  up  to  January  1,  1903,  and  added  $4,500  to  the 
$6,000  which  the  women  had  raised  for  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall.  Doctor 
Buttrick,  who  announced  the  gift,  said  in  closing: 

We  ask  that  we  may  have  a  little  part  in  the  great  work  which  has  been  inau- 
l^urated  by  the  people  of  the  South  and  in  which  the  women  of  Georgia  arc  bear- 
mg  so  honorable  and  noble  a  part. 

Doctor  Mclver  reported  to  the  Richmond  conference  the  organization  of  a  woman's 
association  for  the  betterment  of  the  public  schoolhouses  of  North  Carolina.  He 
reported  20  counties  as  having  good  organizations,  and  said  their  purpose  was  to 
form  an  association  around  every  public  school  where  two  or  three  women  could 
be  found  who  would  give  their  services  to  the  work.  Doctor  Frazer ,  in  his  report, 
recognized  the  work  of  the  Richmond  educational  association,  through  whose 
efforts  the  conference  had  been  brought  to  Richmond.  These  examples  serve  to 
show  what  an  agency  for  effective  service  the  conference  has  found  in  these 
organizations. 

And  then  the  politician,  what  shall  be  said  of  him?  It  taxes  the  memory  of  no 
one  to  recall  the  time  when  he  was  afraid  to  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  public 
school.  To-day  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  boast  their 
' '  educational  governors,'  *  while  in  many  other  States  officials  in  high  position  have 
spoken  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  for  free  schools  adequate  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
people. 

It  is  still  more  encouraging  to  know  that  these  men  are  not  mere  timeservers, 
riding  into  public  favor  on  a  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm.  Governor  Aycock 
took  a  positive  stand  with  the  schoolmen  in  North  Carolina  at  a  time  when  it 
meant  probable  defeat,  and  side  by  side  with  the  schoolmen  the  fight  for  schools 
for  all  the  people  was  made  and  won.  Governor  Montague  went  all  the  way  from 
Richmond  to  Montgomery  last  February  to  meet  with  the  public  school  officers 
of  Alabama  and  discuss  with  them  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  State.  He  wel- 
comed the  conference  to  Virginia  last  April,  attended  many  of  its  sessions,  and 
entertained  it  in  his  home.  The  moral  support  thus  given  the  movement  by  the 
broad-minded  and  large-hearted  cooperation  of  those  highest  in  authority  can  not 
be  overestimated.  It  causes  the  humblest  teacher  in  the  land  to  take  up  his  task 
with  new  courage  and  an  added  feeling  of  civic  usefulness  and  of  self-respect. 

These  are  typical  of  the  forces  which  the  conference  and  the  Southern  Board 
have  developed  and  attracted  to  themselves.  With  their  simple  and  constructive 
creed  of  upbuilding  society  through  the  education  of  the  child  they  have  offered 
a  common  point  of  contact  for  all  the  forces — social,  religious,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic— which  are  working  for  the  higher  evolution  of  American  democracy. 
President  Ogden  graphically  stated  this  strategic  position  of  the  conference  in  his 
annual  address  at  Richmond: 

All  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sovereign  demands — material,  intellectual, 
spiritual— of  educational  interests.  Executive  combinations  of  many  sorts— land, 
buildings,  taxation,  legislation,  systems,  methods— are  under  requisition  for  the 
service.  Its  infinite  details  increasingly  enlist  the  unremitting  toil  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  painstaking  teachers— men  and  women — representing  every  grade 
of  instruction,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  abstruse. 

For  the  moment,  in  the  center  and  foreground  of  this  vast  persi)ective  stands 
this  conference — a  composite  aggregation  of  men  and  women,  interesting  because 
so  varied  in  its  personnel. 

Some  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  education,  (juite  unfamiliar 
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by  i)er8onal  knowledge  with  even  the  recitation  rooms  or  the  methods  of  contempo- 
rary school  life.  Others  are  within  the  sacred  fraternity  of  teachers,  and  in  the 
a^roup  may  be  found  representatives  of  every  rank  in  the  teaching  profession.  Still 
others  are  charged  with  the  official  responsibility  of  education^  management  on 
behalf  of  the  State  or  corporate  bodies.  But  aU  are  here  with  one  accord^in  one 
place — officials  and  citizens,  professionals  and  laity— by  reason  of  a  common  belief 
m  the  beneficent  power  of  education  and  because  each  distinct  element  is  essential 
to  the  spirit  that  must  vitalize  the  conference. 

The  solvent,  the  fusing  power,  that  creates  the  common  point  of  contact  is  the 
belief,  perceived  in  varying  degrees  by  all  here  present,  that  the  great  social  duty 
of  our  age  is  the  saving  of  society,  and  further  that  the  salvation  of  society  begins 
with  the  saving  of  the  child. 

3. — Defining  its  methods  of  operation. 

The  conference,  as  we  have  said,  is  now  in  full  possession  of  its  general  aim. 
Future  development  must  be  looked  for  along  the  line  of  devising  new  methods  of 
work,  new  ways  of  organizing  and  using  the  forces  at  its  disposal  to  make  them 
more  effective  in  the  accomplishment  of  desired  results.  Much,  however,  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  defining  general  lines  of  activity.  The 
development  of  these  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  asi>ect  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  movement. 

Genesis  of  the  Southern  Education  Board, — The  Southern  Education  Board  and 
the  G^eneral  Education  Board  g^w  out  of  the  same  conditions  and  supplement 
each  other  in  function.  The  conference  had  its  origin  in  the  need  of  cooperation 
to  make  more  effective  the  missionary  work  in  the  South.  The  first  conference 
developed  the  need  of  the  organization  of  a^ncies  controlling  contributions  from 
the  North  to  schools  in  the  South.  The  situation  calling  for  such  organized  effort 
was  first  presented  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  a  i)aper  on  **  Cooj)- 
eration  among  schools:  ** 

We  all  have  a  common  interest  [he  says]  in  securing  the  interest  of  generous 
people  in  the  work.  If  that  interest  is  turned  aside  by  appealing  to  false  or 
unworthy  motives ,  we  all  suffer.  It  is  estimated  that  since  1870  the  North  has  been 
giving  to  negro  schools  in  the  South  at  the  rate  of  about  $1 ,000,000  a  year  and 
that  it  is  giviug  that  amount  now.  This  sentiment  of  sympathy  is  readily  recog- 
nized by  many  who  have  only  their  own  personal  ends  to  serve,  and  it  has  become 
a  nuisance  in  the  business  offices  of  large  northern  cities  to  receive  the  visits  of 
those  who  are  soliciting  money  for  negro  schools,  basing  their  appeal  upon  this 
well-recognized  feeling  of  sympathy.  Sometimes  the  salary  of  the  solicitor  con- 
sumes a  large  part  of  the  money  collected.  If  the  public  confidence  is  once 
weakened  by  these  efforts  of  unworthy  men,  damage  will  be  done  not  only  to  the 
institutions  which  they  represent,  but  to  all  the  negro  schools. 

Rev.  George  T.  Fairchild,  of  Berea  College,  Ky.,in  presenting  a  brief  by  Presi- 
dent Frost,  of  that  institution,  calls  attention  to  these  same  evils  and  further 
urges  the  need  of  cooperation  to  prevent  the  waste  of  effort  and  means.  **  Evils 
come,'*  he  says,  "  from  too  many  schools  in  limited  territory,  while  large  regions 
are  left  destitute.'*  He  points  to  the  associated  charities  in  large  cities  as  an 
example  of  increased  efficiency  coming  from  cooperation,  and  urges  the  necessity 
of  an  approved  list  of  institutions  made  out  with  reference  to  age  and  eixuipment, 
efficiency  of  administration,  and  location. 

The  conference  embodies  the  spirit  of  these  two  papers  in  the  sixth  article  of  its 
'*  Message  and  appeal,"  which  is  as  follows: 

VI.  The  principles  now  widely  recognized  and  applied  under  the  head  of  asso- 
ciated chanties,  tending  to  prevent  the  bestowal  of  gifts  upon  unworthy  persons, 
have  a  proper  field  for  exercise  in  the  support  of  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
more  needy  parts  of  our  land,  and,  while  fully  realizing  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  any  such  application  of  those  principles,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  gifts  of  the  North  in  aid  of  educational  work  of  the  South  should  proceed 
upon  lines  of  intelligent,  equitable,  and  discriminate  selection,  and  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  by  the  people  of  the  South  in  authorizing  appeals  for  outside 
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aid,  though  snch  aid  is  greatly  needed  by  worthy  institntionfl  both  for  support 
and  endowment. 

The  second  conference  gave  new  impetus  to  this  demand  for  organized  effort  and 
turned  the  direction  of  it  into  larger  fields.  Doctor  Dickerman,  in  a  remarkably 
forceful  paper  on  "  Cooperation  in  educational  work,"  upon  the  basis  of  a  survey 
of  educational  conditions  in  tho.South,  in  which  he  i)oints  out  in  detail  the  great 
neetl  of  better  houses,  longer  terms,  more  efficient  teachers,  and  improved  meth- 
ods, urges  with  irresistible  force  that  neither  the  church  nor  private  enterprise 
can  accomplish  the  task  of  educating  the  people;  that  the  public  school  is  the 
only  hope  of  popular  education,  and  that  in  the  school  systems  already  organized 
under  the  Gk>vei*nment  we  find  the  only  agency  representing  sufficient  organiza- 
tion to  cover  economically  and  efficiently  the  vast  territory  within  the  1,300 
counties  in  the  South.  He  shows  by  citing  numerous  instances  that  the  gener- 
osity of  the  North,  by  being  diverted  into  improper  channels,  frequently  works 
an  injury,  antagonizing  and  crippling  existing  schools,  dividing  the  educational 
forces  of  the  community  instead  of  harmoniously  developing  them;  that  in  this 
hurtful  rivalry  sound  standards  are  abandoned  and  superficiality  and  pretense  sub- 
stituted for  a  well-graded,  thorough  course  of  education;  that  by  giving  young 
pupils  the  names  and  forms  of  superior  education  these  privately  supported  insti- 
tutions tend  to  bring  the  public  school  into  discredit. 

The  conclusion  is  evident.  The  cause  of  education  in  the  South  can  be  served 
test  (1)  by  bringing  the, existing  public  schools  into  a  more  efficient  state  of 
organization,  and  (2)  by  directing  the  generosity  of  the  North  and  the  best  efforts 
of  the  South  to  their  better  equipment.  In  connection  with  this  last  point  we  get 
the  germ  of  the  main  function  of  the  Southern  Education  Board. 

In  the  last  analysis  [says  Doctor  Dickerman] ,  that  which  is  before  all  other  things 
is  popular  interest  in  education  among  the  people  to  be  benefited  by  it.  This  must 
precede  the  schoolhouse  and  precede  everything.  People  will  never  get  much 
out  of  any  privileges  till  they  feel  their  value.  But  feeling  their  value,  appreciat- 
ing how  much  a  good  school  signifies  to  them,  their  children,  and  ther  }ighborhood, 
they  will  not  be  content  with  a  term  two  months  long  nor  with  an  incr  pable  teacher 
nor  with  "humdrum  methods.  Having  a  noble  conception  of  the  school,  nothing 
will  satisfy  them  till  they  see  its  realization. 

In  these  suggestions  we  have  a  foreshadowing  on  the  one  side  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  initiative  and  control,  and  on  the  other  the  organization  of  outside 
aid  to  supplement  local  effort. 

With  regard  to  the  second  type  of  organization  a  more  explicit  statement  is 
found  in  Mr.  Bahhvin's  paper  on  **  The  present  problem  of  negro  education." 

It  is  our  duty  [he  says]  to  organize  a  general  educational  board,  by  which  effect- 
ive work  may  be  accomplished  throughout  the  South;  that  funds  given  to  the 
negro  cause  may  be  given  through  such  an  organization,  or  to  schools  approved 
by  them,  so  that  the  giver  may  be  sure  that  his  contribution  will  be  used  effect- 
ively. The  North  to-day  is  tired  of  giving  indiscriminately  to  a  multitude  of 
colored  schools  in  the  South.  Many  of  our  rich  men,  who  are  charitably  disposed, 
and  who  want  to  give  largely  to  the  negro  cause,  demand  that  any  school  asldng 
for  funds  be  under  good  business  management  and  that  effective  industrial  train- 
ing shall  be  given.  The  mere  advertisement  or  statement  that  industrial  training 
is  given  at  any  school  is  no  longer  sufficient  inducement  to  procure  funds.  The 
approval  of  an  educational  board,  properly  organized,  will  be  in  itself  a  warrant 
to  those  who  may  contribute  that  their  gifts  will  be  expended  properly. 

Then,  toward  the  close  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Baldwin  gives  the  suggestion  for  a 
**  general  organization  for  Southern  industrial  education  "  for  both  races. 

Tlie  conference  expressed  in  its  resolutions  it«  appreciation  of  **  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  a  general  committee  of  direction  in  harmony  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  management  of  those  [the  Slater  and  Peabody]  funds  to  guard  against  the  hap- 
hazard and  in  some  cases  harmful  use  of  money  contributed  at  the  North  for 
Tifitrm  ftrlncation." 
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It  authorized  the  executive  committee  to  appoint  a  field  agent  to  study  the  con- 
ditions and  report  such  facts  as  would  make  more  clear  what  agencies  and  methods 
should  be  encouraged  and  what  avoided  or  reformed,  the  puri)ose  being  to  secure 
a  more  efficient  concentration  of  effort  in  all  educational  work  carried  on  in  the 
South. 

Doctor  Dickerman  was  appointed  field  agent,  and  began  the  work  of  investigation 
now  being  conducted  by  the  boards.  During  the  year  he  visited  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  conferring  with  school  officials  and 
teachers,  and  rei)orted  a  universally  cordial  reception.  **If  there  has  been  any 
doubt  in  the  beginning,"  he  says  in  this  report,  **as  to  the  practicality  of  this 
work,  the  evidence  is  now  abundant  that  such  a  doubt  is  without  foundation.'* 
The  conference,  recognizing  the  value  of  his  service,  thanked  him  and  asked  him 
**  to  continue  this  work  for  another  year,  to  visit  the  superintendents  of  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  the  South,  to  obtain  suggestions  from  them,  and  to  confer  with  rep- 
resentative men  of  the  section  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  needs  of  Southern 
education,  and  to  report  the  results  of  his  observation  and  inquiries  to  the  next 
session  of  the  conference." 

This  report  was  made  at  the  Winston-Salem  conference  and  was  laden  with 
facts  and  suggestions  leading  to  larger  endeavor.  This  Winston-Salem  session 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  conference  in  many  respects,  but  first  of  all 
in  the  definition  of  its  policy  and  the  organization  of  its  agencies.  This  report  of 
Doctor  Dickerman,  as  well  as  his  previous  work,  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  this. 
After  enlarging  on  his  previous  report  of  conditions  in  the  rural  South,  stating 
again  the  necessity  for  improved  conditions  for  the  education  of  both  races,  and 
reiterating  his  faith  in  the  public  school  as  the  engine  of  popular  education,  he 
offers  two  suggestions  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  policy  of  the  conference — 
first,  that  the  time  has  come  for  some  comprehensive  undertaking  to  foster  an 
educational  spirit  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  South;  and,  second,  that  this  work 
must  be  directed  by  the  men  already  in  the  field.  With  reference  to  this  second 
point  he  says: 

Some  of  us  come  from  a  distance  and  think,  perhaps,  to  bear  a  part  in  this  edu- 
cational work.  Let  us  not  lose  out  of  mind  that  primal  law:  The  men  on  the 
ground  are  in  the  foremost  place.  They  know  the  situation.  They  are  familiar 
with  conditions.  They  have  sharpened  instincts  to  sense  the  meaning  of  things 
that  would  be  a  snare  to  others.  In  agreement  with  them  is  strength.  We  have 
to  wait  for  these  master  spirits  of  the  South  to  bring  in  the  new  order.  Our  high- 
est ministry  is  to  work  with  them,  to  help  them  like  Jethro  in  the  tent  of  Moses — 
sympathetic  guests  with  open  mind  to  enter  into  their  plans  and  make  them  our 
own. 

This  educational  leadership  of  the  South  was  largely  represented  at  this  meeting, 
and  conditions  were  ripe  for  action.  The  definite  suggestion  leading  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Southern  Education  Board  with  its  bureau  of  information  and  inves- 
tigation was  made  by  President  Dabney  in  his  x>aper,  previously  referred  to,  on 
**  The  public  school  problem  in  the  South."  This  paper  is  a  perfectly  frank  and 
graphic  statement  by  a  Southern  man  of  the  conditions  of  Southern  schools  and 
school  systems,  reenforced  by  an  array  of  facts,  including  comparative  tables  of 
statistics,  that  made  its  apx)eal  irresistible. 

Premising  that  the  South  is  an  agricultural  section,  that  its  people  live  in  the 
country,  and  must  therefore  be  educated  in  the  country,  the  author  goes  into  an 
investigation  and  discussion  of  the  rural  public  schools.  The  general  condition 
in  the  Southern  States  is  emphasized  by  comparison  with  the  North  Central 
States: 

These  States  contain  a  million  fewer  people,  but  had  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  schools.  The  percentage  of  school  jwpulation  in  average 
attendance  is  52.50  in  the  North  Central  States  as  against  40.33  in  the  Southern 
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States;  the  total  number  of  teachers  is  181,916  against  137,577;  the  number  of 
schoolhouses  is  105,118  to  96,849,  but  the  value  of  school  property  is  $230,301,589  to 
$67,473,856;  the  average  number  of  days  schools  are  taught  is  155.6  in  the  North 
Central  States,  109.6  m  the  Southern  States;  the  average  salary  of  teachers  per 
month  is  $43  to  $81.75;  the  total  expenditures  in  the  North  Central  States  are 
$84,802,319  to  $36,280,166  in  the  Southern  States,  which  is  $3.23  per  capita  of  the 
popidation,  or  $20.85  per  pupil  in  attendance  in  the  North  Central  States,  against 
1 1. 34  per  capita  of  population  and  $9.72  per  pupil  in  attendance  in  the  Southern 
States.  We  should  remember  that  the  Southern  States  include  a  population  of 
over  7,000,000  negroes,  and  were  devastated  thirty-six  years  ago  by  a  terrible* war. 
The  comparison  is  not  perfectly  fair— few  comparisons  are— but  it  shows  what 
this  population  can  do  and  what  the  results  in  wealth  productions  are,  and  sets  a 
standard  toward  which  the  Southern  States  should  strive  to  build. 

This  general  view  is  followed  with  a  statement  of  conditions  in  typical  Southern 
States,  and  the  whole  situation  is  again  graphically  typified  in  this  comparison  of 
Tennessee  and  Iowa: 

This  State  contains  a  slightly  larger  population  than  Tennessee,  but  somewhat 
fewer  children.  The  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  Iowa  is  87.5  per  cent  of  the 
school  population,  against  70. 1  per  cent  in  Tennessee.  In  Iowa  57.3  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  are  in  daily  attendance,  against  49  per  cent  in  Tennessee;  teach- 
ers number  28,694  in  Iowa  to  9,195  in  Tennessee;  the  schoolhouses  are  13,836  to 
7,185;  the  value  of  school  property  is  $16,908,076  to  $3,063,568;  the  average  value 
of  school  property  is  $1,222  in  Iowa  to  $426  in  Tennessee;  the  average  number  of 
days  the  schools  are  kept  is  158  in  Iowa  to  96  in  Tennessee;  the  average  teacher's 
salary  is  $45  in  Iowa  to  $31  in  Tennessee,  and  there  are  three  times  as  many 
teachers  in  Iowa;  the  total  expenditures  are  $7,978,060  in  Iowa  and  $1,751,047  in 
Tennessee;  this  is  $3.80  per  capita  of  population  or  $21.89  per  pupil  in  attendance 
in  Iowa,  against  87  cents  i)er  capita  of  population  or  $5.17  -per  pupil  in  Tennessee. 

The  author  attributes  these  backward  conditions  first  of  all  to  the  extreme 
poverty  resulting  from  the  civil  war  and  reconstruction,  and,  after  this,  to  defect^ 
ive  organization,  the  interference  of  politics  with  school  administration,  and  in 
many  cases  to  ignorance  and  the  indifference  of  ignorance.  Pointing  out  the  way 
to  improvement,  he  says: 

Our  system  of  school  legislation  and  management  and  our  methods  of  school 
taxation  must  be  completely  turned  round  before  we  can  have  anything  like  a 
system  of  efficient  public  schools.  The  school  money  must  be  raised  to  a  larger 
extent  from  the  State  as  a  whole  and  be  distributed  more  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  people.  School  management  and  supervision  must  be  central- 
ized to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  hands  of  representative  and  skilled  experts. 
There  should  be  a  State  board  of  education  composed  of  the  ablest  educational 
authorities  to  be  found,  who  should  be  responsible  for  all  the  public  schools  and 
should  elect  a  State  superintendent,  who  should  in  turn  have  the  fullest  authority 
with  regard  to  the  organization  of  schools,  examination  of  teachers,  courses  of 
study,  and  the  distribution  of  funds,  and  have  the  general  direction  of  county  and 
city  superintendents.  The  schools  of  the  counties  and  towns  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  boards  of  like  powers  working  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State 
board  and  its  superintendent.  Who  would  think  of  carrying  on  any  great  busi- 
ness, reaching  every  part  of  the  State,  by  the  worthless  methods,  or  no  methods, 
which  prevail  in  the  South  in  regard  to  our  schools?  We  must  have  a  thorough- 
going reform  in  these  things  before  we  can  even  begin  to  build  good  schools. 

Then  comes  the  specific  recommendation  to  which  all  this  has  been  leading  up: 

The  immediate  need  of  our  people  is  information  and  guidance.  They  need 
leaders  to  show  them  the  way.  We  need  a  central  propaganda  or  agency  which 
shall  conduct  a  campaign  of  education  for  free  public  education  and  which,  while 
it  educates  the  people  on  this  subject,  shall  use  every  opportunity  to  instruct  them 
as  to  the  best  forms  of  legislation  for  their  conditions  and  the  best  methods  of 
organization  for  their  schools.  This  is  then  the  definite  proposal  that  I  w^ould 
make  to  this  conference.  Shall  we  not  at  this  meeting  take  steps  to  establish 
such  a  propaganda  for  free  public  schools  in  the  South? 

This  step  was  taken  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
an  executive  board.    The  committee  on  platform  and  resolutions,  composed  of  Dr. 
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Charles  D.  Mclver,  Doctor  Shaw,  Doctor  Dabney,  John  Graham  Brooks,  Bishop 
Rondthaler,  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  Doctor  Carry,  Professor  Tucker,  W.  H.  Baldwin, 
jr.,  and  Walter  H.  Page,  presented  the  following  platform  and  resolutions,  which 
the  conference  adopted: 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  on  occasion  of  its  fourth  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Winston-Salem,  April  18,  19.  and  20,  1901,  reaffirmed  its  convic- 
tion that  the  overshadowing  and  supreme  public  need  of  our  time,  as  we  pass  the 
threshold  of  a  new  century,  is  the  education  of  the  children  of  all  the  people.  We 
declare  such  education  to  be  the  foremost  task  of  our  statesmanship  and  the  most 
worthy  object  of  philanthropy.  With  the  expansion  of  our  population  and  the 
growth  of  industry. and  economic  resources  we  recognize  in  a  fitting  and  universal 
education  and  traming  for  the  home,  for  the  farm  and  the  workshop,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  the  only  salvation  for  our  American  standards 
of  family  and  social  life  and  the  only  hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions, 
founded  by  our  forefathers  on  the  four  comer  stones  of  intelligence,  virtue,  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  and  capacity  for  political  self-control.  We  recognize  the  value 
of  efforts  hitherto  made  to  solve  our  educational  problems,  both  as  resi)ects  the 
methods  to  be  used  and  also  as  regards  the  sheer  quantity  of  the  work  to  bo  done. 
But  we  also  find  in  the  facts  presented  at  the  sessions  of  this  conference  the  impera- 
tive need  of  renewed  efforts  on  a  larger  scale;  and  we  also  find  in  the  improved 
financial  outlook  of  the  country  and  in  the  advancing  state  of  public  opinion  bet- 
ter hopes  than  ever  before  of  a  larger  response  to  this  g^reater  need.  As  the  first 
great  need  of  our  x)eople  is  adequate  elementary  instruction,  and  as  this  instruc- 
tion must  come  to  children  so  largely  through  mothers  and  women  teachers  in 
their  homes  and  primary  schools,  we  desire  to  emphasize  our  belief  in  the  wisdom 
of  maldng  the  most  liberal  investments  possible  in  the  education  of  girls  and 
women. 

Whereas,  therefore,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Southern  States  seem  now 
fuUy  ripe  for  the  large  development  as  well  as  further  improvement  of  the 
schools;  and 

Whereas  this  conference  desires  to  associate  itself  actively  with  the  work  of 
organizing  better  school  systems  and  extending  their  advantages  to  all  the  people, 

Itesolvedy  That  this  conference  proceed  to  organize  by  the  appointment  of  an 
executive  board  of  seven,  who  shall  be  fully  authorized  ana  empowered  to  conduct — 

1.  A  campaign  of  education  for  free  schools  for  all  the  people  by  supplying  lit- 
erature to  the  newspaper  and  i)eriodical  press,  by  participation  in  educational 
meetings,  and  by  general  correspondence;  and, 

2.  To  conduct  a  bureau  of  information  and  advice  on  legislation  and  school 
organization. 

For  these  purposes  this  board  is  authorized  to  raise  funds  and  disburse  them,  to 
employ  a  secretary  or  agent,  and  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
effectively  these  measures  and  others  that  may  from  time  to  tmie  be  found 
feasible  and  desirable. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  Mr.  Ogden  be  made  an  eighth  member  of 
this  board. 

On  August  2,  1901,  President  Ogden  announced  the  appointment  of  this  board 
in  the  following  letter,  addresed  to  the  members  appointed: 

.  After  much  consideration  the  committee  on  southern  education,  ordered  by  the 
conference  at  its  Winston  meeting,  is  made  up  and  announced  as  follows:  Hon. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Rev.  Wallace  Buttrick,  D.  D.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.    By  action  of  the  conference  I  am  added  ex  officio. 

The  first  meeting  vdU  probably  be  called  in  the  month  of  October  at  Hampton, 
Va. ,  or  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hoping  that  the  composition  of  the  conamittee  will  meet  your  approval,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Oqden. 

On  October  11  following  President  Ogden  sent  out  a  notice  that  the  executive 
board  would  be  called  to  meet  in  New  York  City  on  November  4  for  organization 
and  to  consider  questions  which  would  probably  engage  them  for  a  week  following 
that  date. 

The  reason  for  this  change  in  time  and  place  of  meeting  is  made  clear  by  the 
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following  memorandnm  of  another  meeting  which  occurred  soon  after  Mr.  Ogden's 
first  letter: 

A  number  of  gentlemen  officially  acquainted  with  educational  problems  in  the 
South  were  together  in  Bar  Harbor  on  the  14th  of  August.  By  invitation  of  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jeeup  they  met  at  his  house  to  consider  whether  they  could  do  any- 
thing to  promote  enlarged  views  of  the  situation,  and  thus  to  secure  increased 
pecuniary  aid. 

They  reached  the  conclusion  that  if  the  facts  made  known  to  them  were  made 
known  to  the  public  in  an  authoritative  form,  through  a  suitable  agency  or  asso- 
ciation, generous  gifts  would  be  offered  and  channels  of  usefulness  would  be 
opened  to  those  who  could  give  large  or  small  amounts.  It  was  made  clear  that 
at  the  present  time  much  force  and  much  money  are  wasted  fey  unorganized  and 
unfruitful  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  that  jjart  of  the  country.  Informa- 
tion was  brought  forward  from  trustworthy  sources  indicating  that  large  sums 
of  money  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  if  wise  plans  for  the 
distribution  and  administration  of  such  funds  can  be  presented. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  gentlemen  assembled  determined  to  ask  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  the  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund, 
and  the  committee  or  the  southern  educational  conference,  each  of  them,  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  two  or  three  persons  to  meet  and  consider  this  subject  and 
devise  some  plan  of  cooperative  action. 

The  appointed  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
and  the  Slater  funds  was  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  early  jiart  of  November. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  preliminary  Bte^m  might  be  taken  by  both  these  bodies 
at  that  time,  and  that  probably  the  cooperation  of  the  third  organization  might 
also  be  secured.  It  seemed  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  that  this  was  a 
felicitous  moment  for  action,  which  should  not  pass  without  a  definite  effort  to 
influence  public  opinion  and  to  coordinate  efforts. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  secretary  and  agent  of  the  two  funds  before  named  and 
a  member  of  the  conference,  was  requested  to  present  this  statement,  with  such 
additional  facts  as  might  be  within  his  knowledge,  to  the  several  boards  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  was  called  to 
meet  in  New  York  on  November  4  in  order  to  secure  its  cooperation  with  the 
other  two  boards. 

Doctor  Curry  called  the  southern  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  confer- 
ence to  meet  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. ,  on  September  13.  Doctor  Dabney ,  Doctor  Fris- 
sell,  and  Doctor  Mclver  were  present,  Doctor  Curry  being  detained  in  Asheville. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  three  members  present  decided  to  consider  infor- 
mally the  matters  submitted  to  them  and  to  adjourn  to  Asheville  on  the  following 
day  to  confer  with  Doctor  Curry.  Doctor  Frissell  presented  an  account  of  the 
conference  at  Bar  Harbor  and  reatl  letters  from  Mr.  Ogden  and  Doctor  Gilman 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  cooi)eration  of  the  boards.  The  suggestion  was 
heartily  agreed  to  and  a  general  plan  was  drawn  up  for  the  organization  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  conference. 

On  the  following  day  at  Asheville  a  memorandum  of  the  results  of  the  Greens- 
boro conference  was  read  by  Doctor  Dabney  to  the  full  confereiice,  Doctor  Curry 
and  Doctor  Alderman  both  being  present.  This  memorandum,  after  some  amend- 
ments,  was  adopted.     The  memorandum  as  adopted  oi)ens  with  this  statement: 

We  agree  heartily  to  the  proposal  to  cooperate  with  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
boards  expressed  in  the  letter  of  President  Gilman.  Also  that  our  commission 
should  meet  in  New  York  on  the  2d  of  November  and  continue  in  session  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary  to  confer  with  the  said  boards  and  to  complete  its  own 
organization. 

The  work  proposed  for  this  board  divides  itself  into  two  great  departments:  (1) 
The  campaign  for  education  in  the  South,  as  outlined  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Winston-Salem  conference;  and  (2)  the  work  in  the  North  to  create  interest  in 
southe^Ti  education  and  draw  out  support  for  it.  An  organization  should  be 
formed  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  these  two  lines  of  effort. 
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Then  follows  an  outline  of  a  prc^xwed  organization.  This  outline  provides  one 
board  for  the  two  lines  of  work.  As  finally  organized,  there  is  a  board  for  each 
of  the  two  lines  of  effort. 

The  board  assembled  for  organization  in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  November  5, 
and  met  daily  for  five  successive  days.  It  organized  by  the  election  of  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  president;  Charles  D.  Mclver,  secretary,  and  George  Foster  Peabody, 
treasurer.  Its  first  ofl&cial  act  was  to  increase  its  membership  by  the  election  of 
William  H.  Baldwin,  jr..  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  and  Dr.  Walter  H.  Page,  of  New 
York,  and  Hon.  H.  H.  Hanna,  Indianapolis. 

It  organized  under  the  oflScial  title  of  the  Southern  Education  Board  of  the  Con- 
ference for  Education  in  the  South,  and  defined  its  own  function  to  be  the  prose- 
cution of  a  propaganda  of  education  in  the  South.  This  propaganda  it  proposed 
to  conduct  through  its  own  printed  issues,  the  public  press,  and  public  speech. 

It  organized  for  field  work  by  appointing  Doctor  Curry  as  supervising  director, 
Doctor  Alderman,  Doctor  Frissell,  and  Doctor  Mclver  as  district  directors,  and 
Doctor  Dabney  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  investigation,  information,  and  publica- 
tiottt.    These  officials  were  to  constitute  the  general  camx>aign  committee. 

To  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work,  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  associated  with  the  president  as  executive  secretary,  and  Dr.  Q.  S.  Dicker- 
man  and  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  were  api)ointed  field  agents.  Hon.  Henry  St, 
G^eorge  Tucker  and  Dr.  Robert  Frazer  were  later  appointed  field  agents  in  Vir- 
ginia. Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton  and  Supt.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  jr.,  were, in  January,  1901, 
associated  with  Doctor  Dabney  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  at  Knoxville. 

Genesis  of  the  General  Education  Board. — We  have  followed  the  growing  con- 
sciousness of  needed  organization  in  two  directions — (1)  for  conducting  an  educa- 
tional campaign  for  public  schools  in  the  South,  and  (2)  for  administering  funds 
for  educational  purposes.  The  first  of  these  functions  is  provided  for  in  the  South- 
em  Education  Board.  Parallel  to  this  there  was  formed  in  New  York  about  the 
same  time  the  General  Education  Board  '*  for  the  receijyt  and  disbursement  of 
money  for  educational  purjxwes.**  This  board  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Baldwin,  jr.,  president;  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  executive  secretary, 
and  George  Foster  Peabody,  treasurer. 

Cooperation  of  the  two  boards  was  insured  by  the  appointment  of  seven  men  to 
membership  in  both.  The  boards  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds  were  repre- 
sented in  the  membership  of  the  two  new  boards,  and  in  this  way  was  secured 
that  harmony  of  purpose  and  unity  of  endeavor  which  constituted  the  aim  of  the 
Bar  Harbor  conference. 

Theory  of  the  General  Education  Board. — The  General  Education  Board  stands 
for  the  spirit  of  nationalism  in  southern  education.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
pewflion  of  service  and  of  that  larger  patriotism  which  recognizes  the  responsibili- 
ties of  American  citizenship  in  the  presence  of  every  problem  of  American  life. 
There  are  many  men  both  North  and  South  capable  of  taking  the  larger  view  who 
see  in  the  peculiar  burden  of  the  South  a  respcmsibility  which  belongs  to  the 
entire  country.  These  men  of  the  North  have  asked  that  they  may  share  in  the 
work,  not  as  men  of  one  section  bearing  the  burdens  of  another  section,  but  as 
fellow-citizena  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  a  common  country. 

The  G^eneral  Education  Board  will  work  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  agencies 
named  above,  will  receive  funds  for  the  work,  and  will  undertake  to  disburse  the 
funds  at  their  command  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  largest  returns  for  univer- 
sal education  in  the  Southern  States. 

Theory  of  the  Southern  Education  Board.— As  the  General  Education  Board 
stands  for  the  spirit  of  nationalism  in  this  movement,  the  Southern  Education 
Board  stands  for  local  initiative.  * '  The  men  on  the  ground,*'  says  Doctor  Dicker- 
man,  **  are  in  the  foremost  place.    They  know  the  situation.    *    *    *    In  agree- 
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ment  with  them  is  strength.  *  *  *  We  have  to  wait  for  these  master  spirits 
of  the  South  to  bring  in  the  new  order.'*  The  Southern  Education  Board  is  com- 
posed largely  of  southern  men.  All  the  members  of  the  campaign  committee  and 
the  field  agents  w^orking  with  them  live  in  the  South.  The  active  work  of  the 
board  is  left  in  their  hands. 

Its  appeal  for  better  schools  has  been  and  is  to  be  to  the  people  who  are  to  be 
the  most  directly  benefited  by  these  schools.  It  recognizes  the  principle  that  the 
best  help  is  that  which  stimulates  to  independent  self -activity.  The  evolution  of 
a  society,  like  the  growth  of  an  individual,  is  a  process  of  self-expression  and  can 
not,  therefore,  be  imposed  from  without.  This  board  is  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  southern  people  must  work  out  their  own  destiny  by  their  own 
efforts  and  under  the  direction  of  southern  leadership. 

Thus  the  two  boards,  embodying  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Conference  and 
its  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  service  of  humanity,  represent  the  two  asi)ect8 
of  the  one  work. 

Certainly  [says  Doctor  Murphyj  nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  spirit  of 
the  northern  men  who  have  been  interested  in  this  movement.  They  have  simply 
said:  '*  You  have  shown  us  that  the  South  is  trying  heroically  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  negro,  but  with  the  great  unprivileged  masses  of  its  white  population. 
You  understand  your  own  people  and  your  own  problems  as  we  do  not.  This 
work  is,  therefore,  yours.  Take  it  and  do  it.  In  so  far  as  we  can  help  you  we 
are  at  your  service.  We  hafve  no  desire  to  meddle  or  to  interfere.  If  you  will 
take  the  helm  we  will  stand  by  you,  not  as  Northerners,  but  as  fellow-citizens  of 
a  common  country.'* 

Work  of  the  Southern  Education  Board. — The  district  directors  of  the  Southern 
Education  Board  began  active  work  in  January,  1902,  Doctor  Dabney  to  organize 
the  bureau  at  Knoxville,  Doctor  Frissell  to  organize  the  campaign  in  Virginia, 
Doctor  Mclver  to  inaugurate  the  campaign  in  North  Carolina,  and  Doctor  Alder- 
man to  initiate  the  work  in  Louisiana.  It  was  proposed  that  about  $80,000  be 
expended  within  the  first  two  years  in  creating  a  public  sentiment  for  better 
schools,  and  that  the  campaign  be  conducted  through  local  agencies  already  in  the 
field.  The  proposition  met  with  cordial  support  from  the  people,  and  the  campaign 
committee  was  able  at  the  April  conference  to  report  substantial  results.  Presi- 
dent Ogden  stated  in  his  opening  address  at  this  meeting  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session written  reports  from  all  branches  of  the  work,  and  that  the  energetic 
earnestness  that  had  marked  every  branch  of  the  operations  created  at  a  single 
bound  a  powerful  and  effective  organization. 

Doctor  Mclver's  report  of  the  work  in  North  Carolina  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  best  methods  and  results  of  the  board. 

It  was  the  understanding  at  the  last  session  of  the  board  [he  says]  that,  if  prac- 
ticable, a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  imjjrovement  of  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  should  be  inaugurated.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  useless  to 
undertake  such  a  campaign  except  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  State,  I  laid  our  plans  and  purposes  before  the  governor,  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Ghen. 
Thomas  F.  Toon,  both  of  whom  ^ave  their  hearty  indorsement  and  expressed  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  spii-it  m  which  the  Southern  Education  Board  desired  to 
aid  in  our  educational  development. 

The  Raleigh  conference. — On  February  13' General  Toon  and  Governor  Aycock 
united  with  mo  in  calling  a  conference  of  about  40  teachers,  representing  all  lines 
of  educational  work.  Representatives  of  the  State  colleges  and  denominational 
colleges,  county  superintendents  and  city  superintendents,  representatives  of  high 
schools  and  seminaries  of  every  class  were  present.  The  conierenco  made  a  decla- 
ration against  illiteracy  and  issued  a  striking  address  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. There  was  perfect  harmony  in  the  meeting  and  unanimity  of  sentiment  that 
the  combined  educational  influence  of  the  State  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  rural  public  schools.  A  campaign  was  inaugurated  to 
secure  the  consolidation  of  weak  school  districts,  the  improvement  of  public 
schoolhouses,  and  the  adoption  of  local  taxation  to  supplement  the  State  school  tax. 
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The  governor,  the  State  saperintendent,  and  your  district  director  were  made 
the  executive  committee  of  this  association  and  the  managers  of  the  campaign. 
The  address  was  published  by  practically  all  the  newspapers  in  the  State  and  copies 
were  furnished  to  students  of  colleges  and  pastors  of  all  churches. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  furnish  educational  matter  for  the  news- 
papers from  time  to  time  and  another  committee  to  make  a  special  request  of 
every  preacher  in  North  Carolina  to  deliver  to  his  congregation  at  least  one  sermon 
on  the  subject  of  public  education. 

From  the  beginning  this  movement  had  the  almost  unanimous  indorsement  of 
the  press  of  the  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Raleigh  conference  the  executive  committee 
has  decided  to  hold  district  conferences  at  accessible  centers  in  various  portions 
of  the  State.  To  these  conferences  county  superintendents  and  other  school  offi- 
cers will  be  invited,  and  also  other  workers  for  public  education.  These  confer- 
ences will  give  the  State  superintendent  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  county 
superintendents  and  inaugurate  a  uniform  policy  for  developing  the  educational 
work  of  the  State.  At  least  one  large  mass  meeting  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  each  conference,  at  which  addresses  will  be  made  by  the  governor,  the  State 
superintendent,  and  others.  These  district  conferences  will  be  held  at  such  places 
as  will  furnish  free  entertainment  for  the  delegates.  The  railroad  expenses  of  the 
county  superintendents  will  be  paid  out  of  the  campaign  fund  provided  by  the 
Southern  Education  Board. 

Hie  Orecnshoro  conference. — The  first  district  conference  was  held  April  3  and 
4,  in  Greensboro,  and* about  20  counties  were  represented  by  their  superintendents 
and  other  school  officers.  The  presidents  of  the  State  colleges  and  presidents  or 
other  representatives  of  most  of  the  denominational  colleges  attended  the  Greens- 
boro conference.  Finding  some  liberal-hearted  gentlemen  in  Greensboro  disposed 
to  raise  a  fund  by  popular  subscription  to  be  used  for  aiding  those  rural  districts 
in  Guilford  County  which  would  vote  upon  themselves  a  local  tax  to  improve 
their  schools,  I  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  President  W.  H.  Baldwin,  jr.,  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  and  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  the  executive  officer  of  that 
board,  asking  the  General  Education  Board  to  duplicate  these  subscriptions  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $4,000.  The  General  Education  Board .  which  had  just  opened 
its  new  office  two  days  before  our  conference,  generously  complied  with  the 
request,  sending  Doctor  Buttrick  to  Greensboro  to  represent  it  in  the  conference 
and  to  make  the  following  propositions: 

The  General  Education  Board  will  duplicate  all  private  subscriptions  made  by 
the  people  of  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  for  the  public  schools  in  Guilford  County 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $4,000  in  all,  provided  that  in  each  case  school  dis- 
tricts where  such  gifts  are  made  shall  have  levied  a  sx)ecial  local  tax  for  free 
public  schools  for  sSl  the  people,  and  provided  further  that  the  appropriation  from 
this  board  in  fulfillment  of  its  pledge  shall  be  paid  to  each  of  the  several  districts, 
through  the  North  Carolina  State  department  of  public  instruction,  when  informa- 
tion is  received  that  the  above  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  mass  meeting  readily  raised  more  than  $4,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  schools  of  Guilford  County.  None  of  this  money  can  be  used  in  the  city  of 
Greensboro,  where  it  was  raisea,  nor  can  any  of  it  be  used  for  any  district  in  the 
county  which  does  not  levy  a  local  tax  upon  its  property. 

At  the  Richmond  conference,  one  year  later.  Doctor  Mclver  reported  that — 

As  a  result  of  the  Greensboro  conference  a  local  tax  has  been  voted  in  nine  dis- 
tricts in  Guilford  County.  It  is  hoi)ed  to  have  a  local  tax  voted  in  every  district 
in  the  county  in  the  next  two  years.  So  far  our  local  board  has  adhered  to  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  ^,000  raised  at  the  Greensboro  con- 
ference to  promote  local  taxation,  but  usually  in  the  districts  that  have  voted  the 
local  tax  we  have  given  one  dollar  for  every  two  raised  by  private  subscription  to 
build  and  furnish  schoolhouses. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  campaign  committee  an  aggressive  campaign  began 
in  North  Carolina  in  the  month  of  June,  1902,  for  local  taxation.  The  governor  of 
the  State,  an  ex-governor,  the  State  superintendent  and  an  ex-State  superintendent, 
a  Congressman,  the  presidents  and  professors  from  nearly  all  the  colleges  joined  the 
school  superintendents  and  teachers  in  this  work.  As  a  result  the  State  superin- 
tendent reported  in  his  last  report  79  cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  having  a 
local  tax,  pending  elections  in  45  other  communities,  and  probable  elections  in  the 
near  future  in  nearly  100  others.    Legislation  has  been  secured  encouraging  local 
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taxation,  school  libraries  for  rural  schools,  and  improvement  of  schoolhonses.  An 
imx)ortant  step  has  been  made  toward  securing  better  supervision  in  the  connties. 

Varying  somewhat  in  specific  aims,  agencies,  and  methods  to  meet  local  needs, 
this  work  conducted  in  North  Carolina  is  being  repeated  in  the  other  Southern 
States,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  is  being  done  thronghont  the  field. 

The  bureau  of  investigation  and  information, — In  addition  to  the  campaign 
work  conducted  in  the  field  by  the  district  directors  and  their  associates,  the 
Southern  Education  Board  assumed  the  jmrallel  function,  as  provided  by  the 
original  Winston-Salem  resolution,  of  conducting  a  bureau  of  investigation  and 
information.  This  bureau  was  organized  and  located  at  Knoxville,  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr,  Charles  W.  Dabuey ,  with  P.  P.  Claxton  aiid  J.  D.  Eggleston,  jr. , 
as  associates. 

Its  purpose, — The  bureau  outlined  for  itself  two  main  lines  of  work:  (1)  It 
proi)08ed  to  make  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  educational  conditions  in  the 
South,  in  other  sections  of  our  own  country,  and  in  the  more  important  foreign 
countries;  and  (2)  it  proposed,  by  means  of  its  own  publications^  through  the 
public  press,  and  the  campaign  orator,  to  give  the  results  of  this  comparative 
study  to  the  public,  and  thereby  to  educate  the  people  into  the  adoption  of  sound 
constructive  educational  policies. 

This  is  among  the  most  important  tasks  undertaken  by  the  board.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  task  to  arouse  a  popular  momentary  enthusiasm  on  vital  subjects.  The 
campaign  of  education,  as  being  conducted,  has  already  awakened  in  many  com- 
munities educational  enthusiasm  amounting  to  religious  fervor.  But  unless  this 
emotion  be  transformed  into  quiet  intelligent  interest  it  can  not  last,  neither  can 
it  cfmstruct  efficient  schools  unless  it  be  guided  by  sane  educational  statesmanship. 
This  statesmanship  can  not  be  adequately  supplied  by  a  few  minds  capable  of  taking 
the  larger  view,  for  in  a  democratic  community  schools  and  school  systems  must, 
in  the  last  resort,  ba  constructed  by  the  people.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
therefore,  that  while  the  campaign  orator  is  kindling  a  i)opular  enthusiasm 
the  people  be  given  a  broad  i)ersi)ective  of  the  real  problems  before  them. 
They  should  be  given  the  facts  which  portray  the  schools  and  school  systems  as 
they  are  in  the  Southern  States.  They  should  be  led  to  view  the  situation  in  the 
light  of  the  larger  educational  experience  of  other  sei^tions  of  our  country  and  of 
other  countries,  and  to  use  this  comparison  for  constructive  criticism  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  their  own  civilization.  This  should  constitute  the  objective  of 
the  whole  camjjaign,  and  the  bureau  calling  into  its  service  the  educational  lead- 
ership of  the  South  should  be,  in  President  Ogden*s  happy  phrase,  the  **  ordnance 
department.'* 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  bureau. 

Methods  of  the  bureau. — On  March  10,  1902,  the  bureau  issued  the  first  number 
of  its  publication,  entitled  **  Southern  Education  Notes; "  a  bi-weekly  publication, 
intended  to  furnish  matter  in  convenient  form  for  newspapers.  As  stated  in  the 
issue  of  April  21,  ''  The  object  of  Southern  Education  Notes  is  to  act  as  a  clearing- 
house of  educational  informatiofi  and  comment  for  the  convenience  of  the  news- 
pai)ers  of  the  South.''  And  in  the  issue  of  March  24  we  find  that  **  Southern 
Education  Notes  is  gratified  at  the  reception  of  its  first  issue  by  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  South." 

A  single  number  of  the  Notes  consists  of  six  single  column  le;iflets  printed  on 
one  side.  The  matter  is  composed  of  brief  paragraphs  of  educational  statistics, 
quotations,  and  comments.  It  is  intended  to  be  terse,  striking,  popular,  so  as  to 
win  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  newspaper.  Any  adequate  discussion  of  an 
important  topic  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  columns  of  the  Notes. 

In  April,  1902,  the  bureau  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  circulars,  intended  not 
for  the  press  but  for  the  reading  public.    Each  issue  was  devoted  to  a  special  sub- 
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ject,  and  was  inteDded  to  supplement  the  Notes  by  giving  opportunity  for  more 
adequate  statement  and  discussion.    Only  four  cii'culars  were  issued. 

In  March,  1903,  the  bureau  began  the  publication  of  *' Southern  Education/'  a 
werfdy  publication  in  magazine  form  which,  taking  the  place  of  Southern  Educa- 
tion Notes  and  the  circulars,  combines  the  best  features  of  both,  and  assumes  the 
ftmction  of  a  more  definite  campaign  document.  The  issue  of  May  14  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  its  best  methods  and  lesults.  This  is  the  North  Carolina  edi- 
tion, and  was  prepared  as  a  special  campaign  document  for  the  campaign  now 
being  conducted  in  that  State.  It  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State 
sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction  and  of  the  central  campaign  committee  tor 
the  promotion  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  proof  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  approval.  It  contains  176  pages  devoted  to  the  special  educa- 
tional conditions  and  problems  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  document  of  facts  care- 
fully gathered,  clearly  stated,  and  arranged  in  convenient  form,  portraying  in  a 
most  graphic  and  forceful  way  the  conditions  in  North  Carolina  along  the  lines  of 
illiteracy,  local  taxation,  consolidation  of  schools,  schoolhouses,  rural  libraries, 
county  supervision,  the  preparation  and  pay  of  teachers.  Exhibits  are  made  by 
county,  by  township,  by  city,  and  village,  thus  enforcing  on  the  consciousness  of 
each  community  its  relative  educational  standing  in  terms  both  of  effort  and  of 
accomplishment. 

One  brief  quotatdon  may  serve  to  show  how  this  document  uses  facts  for  pur- 
poses of  i)ersuasion: 

DOES  CONSOLIPATIOX  PAY? 

During  1902  three  school  districts  in  Mangum  Township,  Durham  County,  were 
consolidated  into  one  district,  with  the  following  results: 
I.  Salary  of  teachers  before  consolidation:  • 

1.  Salary  of  teacher  in  district  1,  $35  per  month. 

2.  Salary  of  teacher  in  district  2,  $35  per  month. 

3.  Salary  of  teacher  in  district  3,  $35  per  month. 
n.  Length  of  term  l)efore  consolidation: 

1.  Term  in  district  1,  six  months. 

2.  Term  in  district  2,  six  months. 
8.  Term  in  district  3,  six  months. 

m.  Average  daily  attendance  in  districts  before  consolidation: 

1.  Average  daily  attendance  in  district  1,  15. 

2.  Average  daily  attendance  in  district  2,  16. 

3.  Average  daily  attendance  in  district  3,  24. 
rV.  Results  of  consolidation: 

1.  Total  salary  of  two  teachers,  $100  j^er  month. 

2.  Length  of  term,  seven  months. 

3.  Average  daily  attendance,  80  out  of  total  enrollment  of  113. 

4.  Greatly  increased  interest  in  public  education;   three  poor  school- 

houses  abandoned  and  one  neat,  comfortable  house  erected;  a  graded 
school. 

This  edition  is  now  being  used  by  the  press  and  by  public  speakers  in  the  cam- 
paign in  North  Carolina,  and  haa  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  as  a  campaign 
document.  Special  editions  have  been  prepared  for  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  and  it  is  intended  that  similar  editions  be 
issued  for  each  of  the  Southern  States. 

Soon  after  its  organization  the  bureau  planned  a  series  of  bulletins,  by  means  of 
which  it  proposed  to  give  out  the  results  of  its  most  mature  study  of  educational 
conditions^and  problems  in  the  South.  The  first  number,  entitled  "  Educational 
Conditions  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,"  appeared  in  May,  1902.  This  was  fol- 
lowed with  a  bidletin  on  the  educational  conditions  in  Tennessee.  A  number  of 
bulletins  were  planned,  and  much  material  has  been  collected  for  some  of  them. 
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m. — SURVEY   OP  THE   CONFERENCE   AS  IT   IS  TO-DAY. 

Inorganic  character. — Not  the  least  striking,  and  i>erhap8  not  the  least  valuable  * 
feature  of  the  conference  is  its  inorganic  character.  It  has  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
five  years  of  continuous  and  wholesome  growth,  and  that  without  a  constitution 
or  by-laws.  It  has  from  year  to  year  elected  a  presiding  ofl&cer,  has  appointed 
committees  from  time  to  time  to  render  such  service  as  seemed  to  demand  special 
committees,  has  selected  places  of  meeting,  prepared  its  programmes,  and  pub- 
lished its  proceedings  without  an  exchequer,  annual  dues,  or  even  a  definitely 
constituted  membership. 

It  has  illustrated  the  brotherhood  of  man  [says  President  Ogden]  by  electing 
executive  ofl&cers  and  committees  with  no  by-laws  to  restrict,  with  perfect  free- 
dom for  unlimited  overwork,  and  the  right,  by  appeals  to  altruism,  patriotism,  or 
fear,  to  impress  into  the  service  of  the  conference  all  whose  assistance  may  be 
required.  *  *  *  Cordially  appropriating  the  generous  hospitality  of  locality 
after  locality;  piling  boundless  cares  upon  local  committees;  placing  upon  its  chief 
officers  responsibilities  broad  as  the  tenderness  of  conscience  or  capacity  for 
initiative;  trusting,  as  the  birds  trust  the  hand  that  providentially  feeds  them,  a 
treasurer  without  an  excheouer;  appropriating  for  the  use  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee the  whole  American  Kepubfic  of  letters  that  a  propei;  programme  should 
annually  be  presented,  the  conference  has  gone  forward  from  grace  to  grace  and 
from  strength  to  strength,  until  now  it  convenes  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Richmond 
with  a  robust  intellectual  appetite  waiting  with  faith  and  hepe  to  be  fed  and 
satisfied. 

This  lack  of  definite  organization  has  tended  to  emphasize  the  inner  life  and 
spirit  of  the  conference  and  has  kept  it  plastic  for  unlimited  expansion. 

Membership. — The  conference  at  its  first  three  sessions  was  entertained  by  Captain 
Sale  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  and  membership  was,  obviously  enough,  limited 
to  the  list  of  guests  invited  by  him.  *But  at  present  **  the  only  qualification  needed 
by  a  delegate,"  says  President  Ogden,  **  consists  in  personal  presence  and  sympa- 
thetic accord.  Thus  the  conference  is  a  purely  voluntary  association."  Within 
the  limits  of  its  printed  programme  it  is  an  open  forum,  with  a  constituency  com- 
mensurate with  the  catholicity  of  its  purjKJses.  A  more  representative  body  could 
not  be  found  on  the  continent. 

This  is  an  assembly  [says  Dr.  Alderman  in  his  address  before  the  Athens  con- 
ference! of  the  representatives  of  all  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  edu- 
cational forces.  Heads  of  great  universities,  that  once  sat  apart  in  Olympic 
isolation,  are  here,  and  humble  school  teachers,  clad  in  new  robes  of  civic  useful- 
ness and  civic  self-respect.  Men  and  women  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  are 
here,  with  their  memories  swept  clean  of  all  bitterness  and  misunderstanding; 
men  of  affairs  of  the  North  and  South  are  gathered  here  with  constructive  purpose 
in  their  minds,  with  willingness  to  compromise,  to  readjust  old  view  points,  to 
shed  old  prejudices  and  reconstruct  new  theories,  and  above  all  to  covenant  highly 
with  themselves  that  this  educational  crusade  shall  not  cease  until  every  child  in 
this  nation— high  or  low,  white  or  black,  bond  or  free — shall  be  emancipated  from 
the  great  black  empire  of  ignorance  and  night. 

The  Richmond  conference  was  in  like  manner  an  assembly  representing  the 
constructive  forces  of  American  democracy — men  and  women  from  all  sections, 
officials  and  citizens,  professional  men  and  men  of  affairs — all  united  for  the  time 
being  in  the  one  interest  of  serving  humanity  through  the  education  of  the  child. 

Its  agencies.— 'Tho  conference  has  not  favored  the  creation  of  new  educational 
agencies;  it  has  endeavored  rather  to  discover  the  agencies  already  at  work  in  the 
field,  to  make  these  more  effective  wherever  possible  by  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion and  more  adequate  equipment,  and  has  recognized  in  them  the  instruments 
for  the  realization  of  its  ends.  It  has  thus  called  into  its  service  the  women's 
clubs,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press,  and  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  those  social,  political,  and  economic  forces  which  this  com- 
prehends.   Thus  the  conference,  needing  but  little  organization  within  itself,  is 
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a  tremendous  spiritual  force  working  through  all  existing  social  organizations, 
and  although  convening  but  <5nce  a  year  is  nevertheless  continuous  in  its  activity^ 
It  is  the  center  from  which  new  life  radiates  in  all  directions,  permeating  every 
fiber  of  the  social  organisnr. 

What  the  conference  is  doing  for  education  at  the  South,~lt  nothing  more- 
should  be  done,  the  conference  has  rendered  a  worthy  service  and  accomplished  a 
lasting  result  in  this  new  life  which  it  has  infused  into  our  present  educational 
systems.  The  extent  to  which  this  quickening  influence  has  been  felt  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  in  the  field  in  personal  contact  with  educational  agen- 
cies in  remote  rural  commxmities.  A  single  example  may  be  suggestive.  Sevier 
County  is  one  of  the  remote  mountain  counties  of  East  Tennessee,  with  not  a  rail^ 
road  touching  it  at  any  point.  There  are  but  two  schools  in  the  county  that  give- 
instruction  beyond  the  fifth  grade  of  the  Tennessee  rural  system.  And  yet  that 
county,  unaided  from  outside,  took  the  initiative  last  spring  in  its  own  educational 
campaign.  The  movement  was  inaugurated  by  an  educational  mass  meeting 
called  at  Sevierville,  the  county  town,  for  a  Sunday  evening  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  The  people-came  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  large  auditoriunr 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  they  listened  to  the  discussioir 
of  educational  problems  with  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  usually  reserved  for 
political  meetings.  An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  summer  to  carry  the 
cami)aign  into  the  remoter  coves  and  to  quicken  every  community  into  larger 
aspirations.  The  school  at  Sevierville  has  just  added  to  its  curriculum  a  profes- 
sional course  for  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  training  into  greater  efficiency  those 
teachers  in  the  rural  mountain  schools  that  can  not  be  reached  by  any  institution 
outside  the  county.  This  has  been  done  with  no  aid  or  direct  suggestion  from 
without,  and  yet  it  is  a  manifestation  of  that  spirit  of  educational  reform  which 
I)ervade8  the  air,  and  is  thoroughly  typical  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  remotest 
communities  of  the  South.  Teachers  are  organizing,  schools  are  being  consoli- 
dated, houses  are  being  built,  rural  libraries  established,  manual  training  being: 
introduced,  and  these  centers  of  activity  are  springing  into  being  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places  and  in  the  most  unaccountable  way.  The  great  promise  of  this, 
awakening  lies  in  its  spontaneity. 

Just  how  the  conference  has  contributed  to  this  result  can  not  be  adequately 
stated,  but  may  be  remotely  suggested.  In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
ference, especially  at  the  Athens  and  Richmond  meetings,  has  been  thoroughly 
infectious;  no  man  or  woman  could  come  into  this  atmosphere  without  being 
caught  up  into  its  fine  enthusiasm  and  borne  on  to  new  and  higher  resolve.  Here- 
the  educational  leader,  who  has  been  working  in  lonely  isolation  with  the  odds 
against  him,  has  found  himself  in  touch  with  other  leaders  who  echo  his  aspira- 
tions and  second  his  courage;  and  these  find  themselves  reenforced  by  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  lawyers,  and  ministers,  and  politicians,  and  business  men,, 
and  from  this  contact  of  social  forces  hitherto  separated  there  springs  a  new 
courage  bom  of  the  consciousness  of  indomitable  power.  Here  the  humble 
teacher  from  the  remote  community  has  found  himself  an  integral  part  of  a 
tremendous  movement — has  caught  the  larger  vision  which  transforms  the  drudge 
ery  of  teaching  into  the  joy  of  social  service.  And  from  these  meetings  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  have  returned  to  all  parts  of  the  South  to  become  the 
centers  of  a  new  light  and  life  in  their  respective  communities. 

What  the  Athens  and  Richmond  meetings  have  been  on  a  large  scale,  the  State- 
and  district  conferences  have  been  in  a  lesser  degree. 

When  to  these  lines  of  influence  one  adds  the  work  of  the  campaign  speaker 
before  educational  mass  meetings,  the  work  of  the  women's  clubs  and  the  pulpit, 
the  work  of  the  bureau  reaching  directly  through  its  publications  and  indirectly 
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through  the  camiuugn  8l)eaker  and  the  daily  press  the  whole  reading  public,  one 
may  get  some  suggefttion  of  how  it  has  come  abonl  that  education  is  in  the  air, 
and  that,  breathing  this  atmosphere,  onr  edncational  systems  from  State  superin- 
tendent to  district  director,  and  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  have 
been  qtik^ened  into  new  life. 

'  The  conference  as  a  directive  poux*r. — Bat  the  work  of  the  conference  does  not 
«nd  with  the  mere  giving  of  inspiration  or  new  impetus  to  edncational  activity, 
it  has  done  much  toward  directing  the  energies  which  it  has  called  into  play.  It 
has  at  no  time  in  its  deliberations  invaded  the  province  of  technical  pedagogy,  but 
it  has  considered  some  of  the  broader  problems  of  educational  policy,  and  has 
brought  to  bear  ui)on  these  the  best  educational  statesmanship  of  the  country. 
North  and  South.  It  has  made  no  effort  to  formulate  conclusions  or  in  any  direct 
way  to  aifect  legislation,  but  as  a  result  of  these  deliberations  some  things  have 
become  reasonalily  clear,  conclusions  have  been  registered  in  the  individual  con- 
scioTisness  and  through  the  camjiaign  speaker  and  the  public  press  have  been  trans- 
formed into  public  opinion  and  are  being  carried  out  in  reconstructive  activities. 
The  camjutign  speakers  and  the  campaign  documents  of  the  bureau  have,  while 
kindling  enthusiasm,  consistently  and  persistently  urged  certain  definite  linos  of 
constructive  reform.  And  as  the  reports  come  in  from  the  field  one  is  struck  by 
the  harmony  of  endeavor  which  they  reflect.  Efbring  the  recent  session  of  the 
summer  school  of  the  South  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  a  day  was  given  to 
each  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  jjresentation  of  its  educational  conditions. 
The  similarity  in  problems,  in  present  awakening,  and  in  lines  of  constructive 
policy  being  urged  and  carried  out  was  a  matter  of  common  remark. 

The  five  *'next  things*'  in  educational  progress  in  Alabama  [says Dr.  Edgar 
Gardner  Murphy]  seem  to  me  to  be  the  right  of  local  taxati(m  for  school  purposes; 
school  consolidation,  by  which  I  mean  tiie  occasional  combination  of  weaker  schools 
into  a  strong  central  sciiool,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  proficiency;  better 
schf)olhouses;  better  supervision,  and  closer  adaptation  of  our  public  school 
instruction  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  population. 

This  constitutes  a  \4tal  part  of  the  general  programme.  To  it  we  may  add  the 
better  education  of  teachers  and  the  establishing  of  rural  libraries. 

Practical  results  are  being  achieved  along  all  these  lines.  The  problem  of  local 
taxation  is  for  the  present  the  most  difficult,  because  the  right  of  local  taxation 
for  school  purposes  is  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  restricted  by  constitutional 
limitations.  To  remove  these  limitations  will  require  time.  In  the  meantime  the 
work  of  consolidation  is  going  on  as  rapidly  perhajjs  as  is  consonant  with  whole- 
some development.  In  Tennessee,  for  example,  the  last  legislature  i)a88ed  a  law 
establishing  a  minimum  enrollment  and  requiring  the  consolidation  of  all  schools 
below  this  standard.  The  combination  of  small  schools  into  larger  central  schools 
involves  the  building  of  new  houses  and  at  the  same  time  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  schools  brings  the  possibility  of  an  adequate  supply  of  well-equipped 
houses  within  easier  reach.  The  crusade  for  rural  libraries  is  just  getting  well 
under  way.  Some  States,  as  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  have  Stiite  laws  which 
are  operating  in  a  systematic  way  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  libraries  for  the 
rural  schools.  In  other  States  the  work  is  being  conducted  by  counties  and  by 
individuals.  The  teachers  of  Ujison  County,  Ga.,  a  few  weeks  ago  organized  a 
system  of  circulating  libraries  for  the  county,  raised  money  enough  to  inaugurate 
the  movement,  and  adopted  a  system  of  regulations  for  its  control.  A  report  has 
just  come  in  from  a  county  in  Texas  in  which  the  woman's  club  of  the  county 
town  has  established  a  circulating  library  which  is  already  reaching  every  part  of 
the  county.  And  so  in  simdry  ways  the  movement  grows  apace.  The  bureau  has 
ready  for  press  a  library  number  of  **  Southern  Education,"  which  promises  to 
be  the  most  stimulating  and  mqst  directly  helpful  publication  that  it  has  issued. 
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The  line  of  activity  now  in  greatest  need  of  sane  directive  capacity  is  that  look- 
ing toward  the  reoonstruction  of  the  mral  school  in  order  to  adapt  it  more  closely 
to  the  demands  of  an  agricnltnral  i)opalation  and  to  make  it  the  center  of  a  richer 
social  life.  There  are  those  who  still  refuse  to  see  a  need  for  any  reform  whatever 
in  this  direction;  there  are  many  more  who  seem  to  feel  that  the  whole  problem 
has  been  solved  when  mannal  training  and  natnre  stndy  have  been  added  to  the 
official  programme.  In  many  cases  the  manual  training  finds  thorough  satisfaction 
in  the  production  of  hideous  monstrosities  which  are  defended  solely  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  been  made  with  the  hands,  and  in  other  cases  it  has  already  sunk 
into  the  deadening  process  of  slavishly  and  mechanically  following  a  book,  a 
thing  quite  as  far  from  freeing  the  personality  of  the  child  as  the  old  processnjf 
memorizing  definitions  in  technical  grammar.  In  very  few  cases  does  the  nature 
study  give  much  promise  of  making  the  farm,  the  orchard,  or  the  vineyard  more 
pfroductive,  or  the  home  a  more  healthful  or  beautiful  place  for  human  habitation. 
But  little  is  being  done  in  either  direction  to  free  the  human  spirit,  to  make  it  at 
home  in  the  world,  to  render  it  capable  of  subduing  the  earth  and  having  domin- 
ion over  it.  To  the  discerning  the  amount  of  waste  energy  along  these  lines  is 
apxMdling.  The  South  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  it  escape  a  season  of  disapi)oint- 
ment  and  discouragement  which  may  retard  real  progress  along  this  line  for 
decades. 

But  there  is  a  saving  clause  in  the  situation.  The  General  Education  Board  and 
the  Southern  Education  Board  have  united  to  encourage  the  establishing  of  rural 
industrial  schools  to  serve  as  norms  or  tyx)es.  Doctor  Dickerman,  in  his  report  as 
field  agent  to  the  third  Caixm  Springs  conference,  called  attention  to  the  possibil* 
ities  of  such  centers.    In  speaking  of  what  might  be  done  in  Alabama,  he  said; 

And  if  there  were  STich  schools  in  every  county  always  in  close  touch  with  the 
experiment  station  and  alert  to  every  valuable  idea  coming  from  that  source,  we 
can  see  that  the  results  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  whole  business  of 
agriculture.  Think  of  energetic,  able  teachers  in  so  many  places  taking  their 
pupils  through  lessons  on  plant  growth  and  setting  their  boys  to  putting  every 
fresh  idea  into  practice  on  their  fathers'  plantations.  That  wouM  lend  fascina- 
tion to  things  that  are  now  uninteresting  and  give  to  drudgery  the  joy  of  a 
pastime.  Or,  better  still,  think  of  these  teachers  as  interesting  themselves  and 
their  pupils  in  every  material  interest  of  the  community  as  well  as  in  other  inter- 
ests that  are  social  and  moral,  giving  their  attention  systematically  to  a  study 
of  the  resources  of  the  locality,  its  mineral  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  stone,  its 
forests  of  pine  and  cypress  and  oak,  its  water  power  and  manufacturing  facilities, 
its  adaptation  to  market  gardening  and  stock  raising;  mastering  all  knowledge  of 
this  kind  and  filling  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  it— how  it  would  change  the 
whole  life  of  those  boys  and  girls  and  give  their  home  a  new  atmosphere.  It 
would  temper  the  restlessness  so  common  among  young  people,  and  it  would 
check  the  hankering  for  a  factory  village  or  city.  It  would  hold  their  ambitions 
and  hopes  to  wise  channels,  engage  them  in  manifest  duties,  and  habituate  them 
to  a  share  in  productive  enterprises  within  their  reach.  That  would  mean  for 
them  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  it  would  mean  everything  good  to  the  rural 
community. 

Through  the  mediation  of  Doctor  Dickerman,  bringing  together  local  initiative 
and  outside  aid,  two  industrial  centers  were  established  in  Washington  County,  Ga. 
The  Farragut  School,  at  Concord,  Tenn.,  the  result  of  similar  effort  on  the  part 
of  President  Dabney  and  Professor  Claxton,  and  aided  by  the  General  Board,  will 
open  in  January.  It  is  a  consolidated  school,  and  is  to  be  made  the  center  of 
community  life,  realizing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ideal  of  a  rural  school.  It  will 
have  a  new,  well-equipped  school  building,  a  shop,  and  a  farm  of  13  acres. 
Through  the  encouragement  of  the  boards  other  centers  have  been  equipped. 
Some  of  these  are  in  active  operation,  and  promise,  without  abandoning  what  is 
valuable  in  the  humanistic  conception  of  culture,  to  give  an  education  adapted 
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to  life  under  rural  conditions.  And  when  the  present  wave  of  superficial  senti- 
mentality has  run  its  course,  to  be  followed  by  discouragement  or  indifference,  these 
individual  schools  which  have  been  presided  over  by  sane  heads  will  survive  to 
serve  as  centers  from  which  a  wholesome  development  will  slowly  radiate  in  all 
directions. 

The  summer  school  movement. — But  no  movement  looking  toward  a  real  and 
permanent  advance  in  education  can  long  ignore  the  education  of  the  teacher. 
For,  after  all,  the  consolidated  school,  with  its  funds  increased  by  local  taxation, 
with  its  new  and  well-equipped  building,  its  lecture  hall,  library,  laboratory,  and 
workshop,  its  larger  grounds,  with  all  the  facilities  for  the  school  garden — all 
these  constitute  so  much  dead  material,  the  mere  instruments  of  education,  which 
must  wait  for  their  quickening  power  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher  who  is 
to  administer  them.  The  great  regenerating  force  in  the  world  is  the  living 
human  personality.  For  this  there  is  no  substitute.  Between  the  whole  system 
of  educational  machinery  on  the  one  side  and  the  child  on  the  other  stands  the 
living  teacher  to  transform  the  mechanical  into  the  vital,  to  translate  material 
appliances  over  into  larger  life  and  power  and  social  efficiency. 

Thus  this  educational  campaign  comes  in  time,  by  the  logic  of  its  own  inner 
development,  to  find  in  the  teacher  a  focal  center  of  interest.  It  has  become  obvi- 
ous enough  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  rural  school  can  not  be  adequately  stated 
in  terms  of  bad  buildings,  short  term,  and  antiquated  curricula.  Chancellor 
Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  in  an  address  before  the  Richmond  confer- 
ence, said  with  telling  force  that  he  had  visited  rural  schools  and  come  away 
thanking  God  that  the  term  was  no  longer.  This  is  one  way  of  stating  the  con- 
firmed conviction  of  the  discerning  that  the  real  improvement  of  elementary 
schools  in  the  South  waits  upon  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  bureau  had  not  proceeded  far  with  its  study  of  conditions  before  the  inade- 
quacy of  facilities  for  the  education  of  southern  teachers  impressed  itself  strongly 
upon  the  consciousness  of  those  who  were  directing  its  work.  The  normal  schools 
and  departments  of  education  in  universities  are  doing  good  work  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers,  but  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demand  for 
new  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  army  in  the  field  needing  and  desiring 
better  preparation  for  their  work.  From  this  situation  there  came  to  Doctor  Dab- 
ney  the  suggestion  of  a  great  summer  school  for  the  whole  South,  situated  at  some 
central  and  accessible  i)oint  and  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  all 
grades  of  service.  At  the  request  of  President  Dabney  the  University  of  Tennessee 
offered  its  whole  plant  free  of  charge  to  the  movement.  The  people  of  Knoxville, 
Doctor  Curry  as  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  the  General  Education  Board,  and 
indiWdual  friends  of  the  cause  made  the  experiment  possible  by  providing  funds. 
The  members  of  the  Southern  Education  Board  cooperated  heartily  by  wise  counsel,, 
by  i)ersonal  presence,  and  by  valuablerfiddresses  during  its  session.  The  whole  cam- 
paign had  contributed  to  make  it  possible  by  the  sentiment  which  it  had  awakened. 
Thus  all  the  interests  and  forces  of  the  whole  movement  for  which  the  conference 
stands  were  for  the  time  merged  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  which 
opened  as  an  experiment  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  on  June  19,  1902.  The 
story  of  that  school,  with  its  faculty  of  distinguished  instructors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  its  enrollment  of  2,000,  representing  the  best  in  the  teacliing 
force  of  the  South,  is  well  known.  It  was  at  once  a  conference,  a  campaign,  and 
a  school  of  solid  academic  and  professional  instruction,  continuing  for  six  weeks 
and  touching  every  Southern  State,  every  phase  of  educational  interest,  and  every 
grade  of  educational  activity  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college. 

This  experiment  clearly  demonstrated  the  demand  for  a  school  of  this  type,  and 
the  friends  of  the  cause  immediately  decided  to  continue  it.  Dr.  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy,  executive  secretary  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  says  in  his  survey 
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of  the  work  of  the  year  (1902),  after  referring  to  the  summer  schools  at  other 
points: 

Especially  at  Knoxville,  however,  it  is  intended  to  continue  what,  upon  a  still 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale,  may  be  termed  in  a  peculiar  sense  **The 
Summer  School  of  the  South,"  a  school  not  exclusively  for  Knoxville  or  for  Ten- 
nessee, but  for  all  the  South.  Here  those  teachers  who  may  wish  at  small  expense 
to  study  together  at  some  common  southern  point  may  find  inspiring  local  and 
climatic  conditions  and  a  faculty  so  large  as  to  permit  the  broatdest  selectiop  of 
courses.  The  promoters  of  the  school  hope  to  provide  a  great  representative 
institution,  well  organized  and  well  equipiied,  presenting  an  ample  range  of  sub- 
jects through  the  very  ablest  teaching  force  that  careful  selection  and  adequate 
resources  can  command. 

With  this  feeling  of  permanency,  the  management  provided  for  the  second 
session  of  the  school  more  adequate  material  equipment,  engaged  a  much  larger 
faculty,  and  brought  the  whole  work  to  a  much  more  efficient  state  of  organization. 
At  this  session  a  faculty  of  91  instructors,  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the  countrj 
with  special  reference  to  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work,  gave  149  courses  to  2,15C 
students  registered  from  31  States  and  Territories,  from  Canada,  Porto  Rico, 
India,  and  Japan.  The  school,  while  essentially  southern  in  aim  and  ill  sym- 
pathies, was  pervaded  by  that  catholicity  of  spirit  which  has  characterized  this 
whole  educational  movement. 

This  one  school  alone,  with  its  equipment  of  model  schools,  model  libraries  for 
public  schools  and  for  teachers,  its  exhibits  of  work  in  manual  training,  drawing, 
etc.,  brought  together  from  two  dozen  or  more  of  the  best  city  school  systems  in 
the  country,  with  its  laboratories  and  exi)eriment  station,  its  comprehensive 
course  of  instruction  and  the  efficient  corps  of  instructors  behind  it,  with  its  army 
of  teachers  at  once  creating  and  sharing  its  cori)orate  life — this  one  school  alone 
represents  an  educational  force  which  no  one  would  at  this  time  attempt  to  esti- 
mate. But  this  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  summer  schools  in  session  in  the 
Southern  States  during  the  summer  just  past.  On  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  the 
work  and  spirit  of  this  central  school  was  repeated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  the  University  of  Georgia, 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  the  Peabody  College  at  Nashville,  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  at  other  points.  The  work  in  many  States,  like  that  in  Virginia 
under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  has  behind  it 
a  record  of  many  years  of  devoted  and  effective  service.  But  with  this  new  impe- 
tus, with  the  liberal  support  of  the  General  Board  and  friends  of  the  cause,  it  was 
made  possible  this  year  to  plan  the  work  on  a  larger  scale  and  to  render  a  larger 
service  to  a  greater  number.  The  schools  in  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia 
were  especially  strong  in  faculty,  in  curricula,  and  in  numbers.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  results  of  the  summer  school  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  has 
been  the  establishment  in  it  of  a  permanent  department  of  education  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  supervisors  of  special  new  branches  like 
manual  training  and  agriculture,  and  principals  and  superintendents. 

While  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  neither  the  conference  nor  any  of  its 
boards  nor  its  campaign  committees  have  any  direct  official  connection  with  these 
summer  schools,  yet  in  reality  they  represent  the  whole  movement  with  all  its 
interests  focused  on  the  education  of  the  teacher.  No  one  of  these  schools  can 
be  properly  interpreted  as  the  peculiar  product  of  any  particular  time  or  locality 
or  body  of  men.  They  all  represent  a  peculiar  moment  in  the  development  of 
educational  forces  in  the  South,  and,  as  different  institutions,  are  but  different 
focal  points  in  the  one  great  movement.  Both  their  eidstence  and  their  phenome- 
nal success  reflect  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  truth  that  the  teacher  is  the 
soul  of  the  school  and  that  in  his  education  are  embodied  the  highest  social 
interests. 
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The  movement  as  a  Itbertdizing  and  unifying  force, — The  work  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  boards  can  not  be  adequately  stated  in  terms  of  schoolhonses  and 
school  programmes.  They  are  tonching  life  in  another  way— less  tangible ,  i)erhaps, 
but  none  the  less  real  and  vital.  With  their  simple  creed  of  serving  the  highest 
interests  of  society,  through  the  education  of  the  child,  they  have  furnished  a  con- 
venient point  of  contact  for  all  constructive  social  forces;  and  this  simple  fact  of 
focusing  all  social  interests  on  the.one  jioint  and  interpreting  the  whole  in  terms 
of  the  service  of  humanity,  has  tended  and  is  tending  on  the  one  side  to  produce  a 
livelier  sense  of  social  solidarity  and  on  the  other  to  give  each  individual  a  larger 
and  holier  view  of  his  calling.  This  is  not  only  a  timely  service  to  southern 
society,  just  emerging  from  the  extreme  individualism  incident  to  the  isolation  of 
rural  conditions;  it  is  a  wholesome  antidote  for  the  separateness  and  provincial 
attitude  of  American  life  as  a  whole.  On  this  plane  this  whole  movement  over- 
flows sectional  boundaries  and  becpmes  a  liberalizing  and  unifying  force  in  our 
national  life.  In  it  professional  men  and  men  of  affairs  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  recognizing  that  all  sections  and  all  interests  of  society  have  a  ccmimon 
stake  in  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  and  having  been  moved  by  the  passion 
of  service  in  this  one  common  cause  of  a  common  country,  have  been  borne  on  to 
that  larger  patriotism  which  recognizes  in  every  problem  of  American  life  the 
interests  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 


Note  to  p.  seo,  line  ««.— Since  this  paper  was  put  In  type  w©  hare  learned  that  Dr.  H.  B.  Prissell, 
president  of  Hampton  Institute,  assisted  actlTely  and  efficiently  in  organizing  and  conducting 
these  earlier  meetings  of  the  conference,  a  fact  which  did  not  appear  in  the  records.  Too  much 
credit  can  not  be  given  Dr.  Prissell  for  his  services  to  this  whole  movement 

Note  to  p.  S79t  line  59.— Mr.  Murphy  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  in  Augu£ft,  19Q3. 
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CHAPITER  IX. 

THE  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COMMON 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  WEST  VTBGINIA,  MARYLAND,  VIR- 
GINIA, AND  DELAWARE,  1863-1900. 

By  A.  J>.  Mayo,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

The  finsl  estabiiBhinent  of  the  complete  American  ssrstem  of  common  schools  m 
the  1^  States  known  as  Southern,  dating  from  the  year  1863  in  West  Virginia  and 
practically  achieved  in  all  these  States  by  1875,  was  made  possible  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  of  both  sections  of  the  Union  in  the  State  and  National  Gorem- 
ments.  Thfe  moTement  originated  in  the  organization  by  which  an  increasing 
number  of  the  freedmen,  at  first  emancipated  by  General  Bntler  as  "  contraband 
of  war  "  during  the  progress  of  the  Union  armies,  were  ptrt  in  training  for  their 
new  life  as  free  laborers  and  prosi)ective  citizens  by  occupation  in  connection  with 
the  Armj'.  At  a  later  period  they  were  enrolled  as  soldiers  and  laborers  in  the 
cultivation  of  vast  areiis  of  abandoned  lands.  Besides  this,  the  instruction  of  these 
I)eople  of  all  a§es  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  was  at  once  attempted,  with  the 
result  that  probably  more  than  a  million  of  them  were  able  to  read  before  the  close 
of  the  civil  waor.  As  fast  aa  possit^  imder  the  cireitmstances  the  poorer  claes  of  the 
soothem  white  people  was  included  in  this  di^ensation  of  the  rudim^its  of  civil- 
izatioB,  This  early  venture  in  a  field  hitherto  only  partly  trodden^  the  combina- 
tion of  the  industrial  and  edueational  agencies  of  civilized  society  with  actual 
warfare,  was  developed  by  gradual  steiw  into  a  well-digested  plan  by  which  the 
National  Goremnaent,  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen 's  Bureau  and  in  coop- 
eraition  with  a  variety  of  op^ratioira  in  the  Northern  States,,  laborc  d  for  several  years 
to  prepare  6,000,000  of  the  emancipated  race  for  their  final  elevation  to  full 
American  citizenship. 

At  this  time  there  were  several  special  movements  and  agencies  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  educational  futuze  of  the  Soothem  States.  Among  these  was  the 
benefacticm  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  followed  by  a  series  of  munificent 
gifts  from  northern  and  southern  friends  of  education,  like  the  Vanderbilt,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Tulane,  and  Sophie  Newcomb  colleges,  with  others  at  later  periods. 
Also  may  be  named  the  corre^>onding  gifts  in  the  founding  and  support  of  a  score 
of  important  schools  of  the  secondary^  higher,  and  industrial  education  for  the 
colored  race,  to  the  extent  probably  of  $50,000,000  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  National  Bureau  of  ITducation  was  established  in  1867.  The  attempt  to  obtain 
national  aid  to  education  occupied  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Congress 
tram  1880  to  1890.  These  and  other  movements  were  the  expression  of  a  friendly 
and  unselfish  spirit  of  pubHc  cooperation  and  Christian  brotherhood  on  the  part 
of  all  sections  of  the  country  for  the  relief  of  the  educational  destitution  which 
in  1865  was  declared  by  their  own  educators  the  most  dangerous  element  in  the 
southern  problem. 

But  no  people  a:*  numerous  and  intelligent  as  the  13,000,000  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  16  Southern  American  States  in  1870  could  either  have  been  forced 
or  persuaded  to  adopf  a  change  so  radical  in  their  public  policy  as  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  American  common  school  for  all  classes  and  both  races  with- 
ont  a  deliberate  conviction  that  such  a  new  departure  was  an  absolute  present 
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necessity  and  the  condition  of  all  subsequent  progress  of  the  South  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  new  national  life.  The  steady  growth  of  the  idea  of  universal 
education  in  all  the  Southern  States  may  be  traced  from  the  memorable  plan 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  foundation  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  National 
Government  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  States  in  1861.  Through 
a  varied  experience  of  alternating  success  and. failure  the  common  school  public 
in  all  these  Commonwealths  grew  in  strength  until  in  1860  four  of  these  and  sev- 
eral of  their  larger  cities  had  adopted  a  well-defined  system  of  public  instruction 
for  their  white  children  and  youth.  In  almost  every  Southern  State  at  least  one 
attempt  had  been  made  in  this  direction*  The  collapse  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, and  along  with  it  the  reorganization  of  the  material,  industrial,  and  social 
order  of  affairs  in  this  section,  was  a  great  opportunity  offered  to  the  southern 
common  school  public.  So  determined  was  the  purpose  of  this  important  body 
of  i)eople  that  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  South  was  prepared  to  assume  the 
heavy  burden  of  schooling  its  2,000,000  of  colored  children  and  youth  along  with 
the  3,000,000  of  the  dominant  race. 

The  political  power  in  all  these  States,  with  their  assumption  of  full  civic 
autonomy  in  1876,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  old  superior  class,  and  this  precious 
boon  of  free  education  which  alone  could  make  the  new  condition  of  the  freed- 
men  a  success  was  practically  their  gift. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

* 

The  first  attempt  of  a  Southern  State,  by  its  own  voluntary  movement,  to  put 
on  the  ground  an  effective  system  of  common  schools  for  all  classes  x)f  its  people 
was  made  by  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  in  1863.  Immediately  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1861  a  convention 
of  the  47  counties  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  was  summoned,  by  which,  on 
August  20,  1861,  an  ordinance  of  separation  from  the  mother  Commonwealth  was 
passed.  On  November  26  of  the  same  year,  1861,  a  constitutional  convention  was 
called  which  proclaimed  the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  State.  The  convention 
which  adopted  the  ordinance  for  reorganizing  the  State  government  gave  to  the 
new  Commonwealth  the  name  of  its  favorite  river,  Kanawha.  The  movement  at 
first  embraced  47,  but  the  organized  State  was  composed  of  55  counties.  At  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  the  name  West  Virginia  was  adopted, 
and  this  document  was  ratified  by  a  great  popular  majority  in  1862.  After  long 
debate  in  Congress  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  with  the  proviso  that 
children  of  slaves  bom  after  July  4, 1863,  should  be  free;  all  minor  slaves  should 
be  free  after  a  certain  age,  and  no  slaves  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  State  for 
permanent  residence.  The  earliest  successes  in  the  war  for  the  Union  under 
Generals  McClellan  and  Rosecrans  virtually  exi)elled  the  Confederate  forces  from 
all  save  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of  the  State.  West  Virginia  sent  86,000 
soldiers  to  the  Union  and  7.000  to  the  Confederate  armies. 

The  first  constitution  of  West  Virginia, adopted  in  June,  1863,  and  which  remained 
in  force  until  1872,  contained  the  following  provisions  for  education: 

Article  VIII. — Taxation  and  finance. 

Section  1.  Property  used  for  educational,  library,  scientific,  religious,  or  chari- 
table purjwses,  and  public  proi)erty,  may  by  law  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

Article  X. — Education, 

Section  1.  All  money  accruing  in  this  State  being  the  proceeds  of  forfeited, 
delinnuent,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands,  and  of   lands  heretofore  sold  for 
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taxes  and  pnrchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  redeemed,  or  sold  to 
others  than  this  State;  all  grants,  devises,  or  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  this 
State  for  the  purpose  of  education,  or  where  the  purposes  of  such  grants,  devises, 
or  bequests  are  not  specified;  this  State's  just  share  of  the  literature  fund  of  Vir- 
ginia, whether  paid  over  or  otherwise  liquidated,  and  any  sums  of  money,  stocks, 
or  property  which  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  educational  purposes;  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  all  persons  who  may 
die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated  lands;  the  proceeds  of  any 
taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any  corporation  hereafter  created;  all 
moneys  that  may  be  imid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and 
such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the 
purpose,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  school  fund,  and 
invested  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  in  the  interest-bear- 
ing securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  and  the  interest  thereof  shall 
be  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  throughout  the  State  and  to  no 
other  purpose  whatever;  but  any  portion  of  said  interest  remaining  unexi)ended 
at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to  and  remain  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  school  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  They  shall  provide  for 
the  support  of  such  schools  by  appropriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  invested 
school  fund;  the  net  proceeds  of  all  forfeitures,  confiscations,  and  fines  accruing 
to  this  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  by  general  taxation  on  persons  and  prop- 
erty, or  otherwise.  They  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  township,  by  the 
authority  of  the  i)eople  thereof,  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  required  for  the 
support  of  free  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws. 

Sec.  3.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  and  prescribing  the 
powers,  duties,  and  compensatioij  of  a  general  superintendent  of  free  schools  for 
the  State,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  governor,  and  for 
a  county  superintendent  for  each  county,  and  for  the  election  in  the  several  town- 
e^ps.  by  the  voters  thereof,  of  such  officers  not  specified  in  this  constitution  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  article,  and  for  the  organization, 
whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient,  of  a  State  board  of  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  roster  and  encourage  moral,  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  agricultural  improvement;  they  shall,  whenever  it  may  be  practicable,  make 
suitable  provision  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  inisane,  and  for  the  organization  of 
such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  general  education  in  the  State 
may  demand. 

Previous  to  1860  the  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia  included  in  the  new  Ck)m- 
mon wealth  had  been  conspicuous  for  its  attempts  to  improve  the  facilities  for  the 
public  education  of  the  white  race.  In  1810  its  47  counties  were  included  in  the 
annual  distribution  of  the  literary  fund  of  $45,000.  In  1818  commissioners  were 
appointed  from  each  county  to  receive  and  use  their  respective  portions  of  this 
fund.  In  1848  the  representatives  in  the  State  legislature  from  Wheeling,  then  a 
city  of  10,000,  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  any  city  might  establish  a 
system  of  public  schools  by  supplementing  its  portion  of  the  literary  fund  through 
local  taxation.  In  October,  1848,  Wheeling  opened  its  first  public  school.  Under 
this  and  similar  laws  enacted  previous  to  1861  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  this 
section,  including  Charleston  and  Parkersburg,  and  5  of  the  47  counties  adopted 
the  partial  educational  system  then  in  vogue.  The  agitation  awakened  by  this 
movement  had  prepared  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
body  of  enlightened  public  men,  for  the  insertion  of  the  important  provision 
recorded  in  the  new  constitution  of  1863.  This  action  was  followed  in  December, 
1863,  by  the  enactment  of  a  public  school  law,  amended  during  the  subsequent 
nine  years  and  reenacted  on  the  formation  of  a  new  State  constitution  in  1872. 

The  original  free  school  law  of  West  Virginia,  passed  December  10,  1863,  for 
that  i)eriod  was  in  advance  of  the  school  statutes  of  several  of  the  Northern  States. 
Every  organized  township  in  the  State  constituted  a  school  district  under  the  care 
and  management  of  a  board  of  education  compose<I  of  three  school  commissioners, 
elected  for  three  years.  These,  with  the  clerk  of  the  township,  were  a  body  cor- 
porate, known  as  the  board  of  education,  having  in  charge  all  school  property, 
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with  full  axLthority  to  manage  the  aetails  of  the  edncational  affairs  of  the  town- 
ship. This  board  was  anthorized  to  divide  the  township  into  convenient  snbdis- 
tricts,  each  with  a  school  population  of  not  less  than  50,  where  a  school  for  not 
less  than  six  months  in  the  year  should  be  established,  its  course  of  study  arranged 
by  the  school  board.  The  schools  should  be  oi>en  to  all  children,  white  and  col- 
ored, the  races  separate,  and  all  persons  over  21  honorably  discharged  from  the 
National  Army  or  Navy  were  entitled  to  five  years'  schooling.  This  board  had 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  district,  and  the  fixing  of  their  salaries,  with  power  to  dismiss  pupils  or 
teachers  for  cause;  to  see  that  the  schoolhouses  were  kept  in  repair  and  proper 
condition,  and  to  exercise  immediate  control  over  the  interests  of  the  school.  The 
expenses  were  paid  by  drafts  on  the  township  treasurer. 

The  district  or  township  board  was  authorized  to  establish  a  central  or  union 
high  school  by  vote  of  not  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  voters,  the  expense  to  be 
met  by  assessment  on  the  township.  Stringent  provisions  were  made  for  the 
moral  and  civic  training  of  the  pupils.  Fifteen  colored  children  were  entitled  to 
a  separate  school,  and  a  smaller  number  could  be  educated  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
district  board.  The  county  superintendent  was  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years.  His  duties  were  to  distribute  the  State  school  fund  to  the  several  districts, 
distribute  school  blanks  to  boards  of  education,  encourage  and  attend  county 
institutes,  act  as  president  of  the  county  board  of  examiners,  keep  a  register  of 
teachers'  certificates,  and  report  to  the  State  superintendent.  Each  township 
should  report  to  the  county  official  and  he  to  the'  State  superintendent.  This  offi- 
cial at  first  was  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  legislature,  to  hold  office  for  two 
years.  Among  his  other  duties,  he  should  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  edu- 
cational cases  arising  in  the  counties.  His  salary  was  $1,500  a  year.  The  exami- 
nation and  certification  of  teachers  was  guarded  by  careful  regulations.  The 
interest  of  the  State  school  fund,  made  up  as  provided  in  the  constitution,  with  a 
capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  adult  person  and  a  general  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100, 
was  to  be  distributed  per  capita  according  to  the  school  population,  after  the  sal- 
aries of  the  State  and  county  superintendents  were  paid.  Each  township  was 
authorized  to  tax  itself,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  upon  the  $100,  to  supplement  its 
portion  of  the  State  fund  for  the  support  of  a  six  months'  school.  Besides  this  the 
townships  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  of  20  cents  on  the  $100  for  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses.  The  governor,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary 
of  state,  and  the  general  superintendent  were  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 
the  board  of  the  school  fund,  for  its  investment  and  management,  the  investment 
being  in  State  and  United  States  securities. 

The  State  superintendent  might  prescribe  a  series  of  class  books  for  use  through- 
out the  State.  The  township,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  might  raise  additional  funds, 
not  exceeding  10  cents  on  $100,  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  build- 
ing of  schoolhouses.  In  1865  an  act  was  passed  providing  free  schools  for  the  city 
of  Wheeling,  the  school  board  clothed  with  the  usual  jwwers  of  similar  bodies  of 
the  North,  and  instruction  to  be  provided  in  the  German  language,  drawing  and 
vocal  music,  with  provisions  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and  the  enxbellish- 
ment  of  school  grounds.  The  schools  were  to  ]je  in  session  not  less  than  nine 
months  in  the  year.  The  system  was  to  be  supported  by  an  assessment  not 
exceeding  40  cents  on  the  $100. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  general  act  the  legislature  elected  Mr.  W.  R.  White 
as  State  superintendent  for  the  free  schools  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  White  occu- 
pied this  position  with  ability,  as  far  as  represented  by  his  reports,  until  1869. 

The  population  of  West  Virginia  in  1860  did  not  exceed  270.000,  thinly  scattered 
over  an  area  of  24,765  square  miles.  Notwithstanding  the  efltorts  of  the  previous 
ten  years,  the  educational  destitution  of  the  more  retired  rural  portions  was  very 
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great.  There  was  but  one  college,  Bethany,  under  the  direction  of  the  religions 
sect  of  Disciples.  In  1865  Rev.  W.  R.  White,  who  served  as  State  8ni)erintendent 
of  instruction  from  1864  mitil  186&,  reported  133  pnWic  schoolhonses,  with  som^  400 
schools  and  887  teachers,  the  nnmberof  pnpils  in  daily  attendance  being  7,761, 
the  length  of  the  school  term  three  months,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  system  $7,722. 
By  1872  "  there  were  seventeen  times  as  many  schodlhouses  as  in  1865  and  abont 
six  times  as  numy  schools."  From  1860  to  1872  Henry  A.  G.  Ziegler,  A.  D. 
Williams,  and  Charles  S.  Lewis  occnpied  the  post  of  State  superintendent,  each 
for  one  year.  By  the  declaration  of  Governor  William  E.  Stevenson  and  the  State 
superintendent  good  progress  had  been  made  and  provision  made  by  law  for  the 
establislunent  of  normal  schools.  In  1865  the  invested  school  fund  of  the  State 
was  $106,122;  $67,348  was  distributed  to  the  counties,  94  cents  to  each  pupil 
enrolled,  and  $3  to  each  in  actual  attendance.  Of  63,458  i)ersons  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  years  15,972  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  7,761, 
in  1865.  Bemdes  these  there  were  21,000  children  in  counties  where  the  system 
was  not  in  full  operation,  making  a  total  school  jwpulation  of  84,418  and  an  expen- 
diture of  $67,350.  Up  to  this  date  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  educate  the  col- 
ored i>opalatioQ.  In  1869  the  Peabody  education  fund  provided  $9,800  for  public 
schools  in  the  State.  In  1872  Superintendent  Lewis  declared  that  the  new  State 
of  West  Virginia  **  had  adopted  and  was  developing  the  educational  ideal  of  Vir- 
ginians great  philosophical  statesman,  Thcmias  Jefferson. ' '  By  that  time  the  com- 
mon school,  normal  school,  and  the  State  university  had  been  placed  on  the 
ground.  In  1870  the  new  State  gave  to  the  mother, Virginia,  Dr.  William  H.  Rufl- 
ner,  the  son  of  President  Henry  Ruffner,  of  Washington  College,  and  one  of  the 
early  educaticmal  reformers  of  that  State,  as  first  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  the  new  system  of  common  schools  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

In  1867  provisions  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  three  State  normal  schools, 
ai  Guyandotte,  West  Liberty,  and  Fairmont,  and  in  1868  the  two  latter  were 
opened.  In  tiie  same  year  an  act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college  founded  on  the  Congressional  land  grant  of  1862,  the 
beginning  of  what  later^became  the  University  of  West  Virginia.  The  historian 
of  the  comnM>n  schools  of  the  State,  Superintendent  Morgan,  writes:  '"  With  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools  and  an  agricultural  college  begins  the  history  of 
the  growth  Mid  development  of  the  public  school  system  of  West  Virginia.*'  The 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  had  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  150,000 
acres  of  land  donated  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  its  income  of  $100,000 
was  chiefly  derived  from  this  source.  The  town  of  Morgantown  contributed 
$50,000  for  buildings.  The  board  of  11  directors  appointed  by  the  governor  for 
two  years  had  full  control  of  its  administration.  In  1872  the  attendance  had 
reached  170.  In  1870  there  were  2,113  schoolhouses  in  West  Virginia.  The  school 
fxmd  of  the  State  had  reached  the  sum  of  §1,570,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
public  schools  $725,000.  Eighty-seven  thousand  of  the  163,000  school  population 
were  in  attendance  in  public  schools,  with  a  daily  average  of  55,000.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  constitution  of  1861-1873  provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  additional  normal  schools. 

The  history  of  public  school  education  in  West  Virginia  during  the  first  ten 
years  from  the  founding  of  the  State  until  by  a  change  in  its  political  attitude  a 
new  constitution  was  formed  in  1872  is  expressly  significant.  This  was  the  ear- 
liest of  the  movements  by  which  the  16  States  known  as  Southern  adopted  the 
American  system  of  common  schools  in  its  entirety  by  the  provision  admitting 
children  of  every  race  and  class  to  its  enjoyment.  The  difficulties  attending  the 
administration  of  the  system  during  these  ten  years,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  of 
the  four  gentlemen  who  filled  the  chair  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, were  so  varied  and  discouraging  that  the  success  is  one  of  the  notable  events 
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of  the  history  of  edncation  in  our  country,  justifying  tho  words  of  the  fifth  State 
suijerintendent,  Mr.  William  K.  Pendleton,  in  1872: 

Reviewing  our  progress  in  the  noble  efforts  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  free 
education  of  the  whole  people,  we  have  reason  for  profound  gratitude  at  our  com- 
parative success.  Witn  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  capital  invested  in  school 
property,  3,000  schools  in  actual  operation,  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  annu- 
ally contributed  to  run  theiii,  90,000  children  under  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing, a  number  of  graded  and  high  schools,  4  normal  schools  in  vigorous  operation, 
for  which  we  are  annually  expending,  out  of  the  State  treasury,  over  $8,000,  a 
university  on  which  we  bestow  over  $16,000,  and  other  private  and  corporate  insti- 
tutions, among  them  1  college  largely  endowed  and,  through  its  400  graduates, 
already  enjoyinp:  a  national  reputation.  West  Virginia  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
position  in  this  highest  expression  of  a  people's  patriotism  and  enterprise.  Within 
less  than  a  single  decade  there  was,  outside  of  the  city  of  Wheelmg,  scarcely  a 
free  school  in  the  State.  Now  they  rise  up  to  greet  us  beside  every  highway  and 
betoken  a  future  of  rapid  and  vigorous  improvement.  This  is  a  revolution  that 
can  not  go  backward.  It  creates  its  own  momentum.  It  moves  by  a  power 
within,  which  increases  as  it  moves  and  which  strikes  out  the  light  and  heat  of 
its  own  vitality. 

The  provision  for  education  in  the  constitution  of  1872,  although  much  more 
elaborate  than  in  its  predecessor,  added  little  save  a  variety  of  directions  for  the 
more  accurate  and  responsible  transaction  of  business  by  the  numerous  officials 
of  the  public-school  system.  The  State  had  already  outgrown  the  controversy  on 
the  necessity  of  a  public-school  system  covering  every  department  of  education 
from  the  rural  disti-icts  to  the  State  university  and  has  never  since  been  visited  by 
any  sensible  reaction  of  public  opinion  on  this,  the  fundamental  interest  of  a  free 
American  Commonwealth. 

The  school  law  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  1872  and 
which  continued  virtually,  though  with  frequent  amendments,  the  statute  through 
the  century,  provided  that  the  school  revenues  were  to  be  collected  and  disbursed 
by  the  regular  county  and  State  officers.  The  officials  intrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  system  were  (1)  subdistrict  trustees,  (2)  district  boards 
of  education,  (3)  a  county  superintendent  of  free  schools,  (4)  a  State  sux)erin- 
tendent  of  public  schools.  The  educational  affairs  of  each  district  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  education  composed  of  a  president  and  two  commis- 
sioners elected  by  the  people,  constituting  a  corporation  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Each  subdistrict  had  a  trustee  appointed  by  the  district  board  of  education,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  appointment  of  teachers  by  the  approval  of  the  district 
board  and  the  general  charge  of  the  schools.  The  county  superintendent,  elected 
by  the  people,  served  two  years.  He  distributed  the  State  funds,  directed  county 
institutes,  acted  as  president  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  teachers,  and  reported  to 
the  State  superintendent.  The  State  superintendent,  elected  for  four  years  by  the 
people,  exercised  a  general  supervision,  apportioned  the  State  funds,  collected  school 
statistics,  and  organized  teachers*  institutes.  The  schools  were  8upi)orted  (1)  by 
the  income  of  a  general  school  fund,  from  a  variety  of  sources;  (2)  a  State  capitation 
tax  and  a  general  State  system  of  taxation  of  persons  and  projKjrty ;  (3)  a  local  tax 
in  every  county  or  district,  voted  by  the  people  to  the  extent  of  the  statute  pro- 
vision. The  State  tax  up  to  1872  had  been  10  cents  on  every  §100  of  valuation 
of  all  property.  The  local  tax  was  limited  to  the  extent  of  supporting  a  school  at 
least  four  months  in  the  year.  A  graded  school  might  be  established  by  the  board 
of  education  in  towns,  villages,  and  densely  populated  rural  districts,  but  a  high 
school  could  only  be  provided  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  the  people  of  the  locality. 
As  late  as  1892  there  were  only  17  high  and  145  graded  schools  in  the  State,  the 
high  school  being  generally  a  department  of  a  graded  school  and  not  infrequently 
of  indifferent  quality.  A  notable  defect  of  the  system  of  education  in  West  Vir- 
ginia for  many  years  was  the  lack  of  high  schools.  For  twenty  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  new  school  law  of  1872  there  was  **  comparatively  little  growth 
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in  the  high  school  work.'*  In  1892  Superintendent  Morgan,  the  educational  his- 
torian of  the  State,  declares  that  *'  the  present  law  is  inadequate  "  and  suggests 
a  provision  for  State-aided  high  schools  in  separate  districts,  including  graded 
school  districts.  In  many  counties  the  entire  area  might  be  included  in  one  high 
school  district. 

During  the  twenty  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  four 
gentlemen  administered  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  instruction— Mr .  B.  W. 
Byrne,  W.  K.  Pendleton,  B.  L.  Butcher,  and  B.  S.  Morgan.  In  1875  the  teachers' 
normal  institutes  seem  not  to  have  grown  according  to  the  need,  although  sup- 
plemented fairly  by  a  donation  from  the  Peabody  fund,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  35  in  each  and  only  210  in  the  entire  State.  Superintendent  Byrne  speaks 
out  vigorously  concerning  this  important  matter  as  well  as  of  the  normal  schools. 
The  Peabody  educational  fund,  through  its  agent.  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  befriended 
the  State  to  the  extent  of  $18,800  in  1874,  almost  every  considerable  town  being 
concerned  in  the  distribution.  The  first  State  normal  school,  established  in  what 
has  become  the  flourishing  city  of  Huntington,  was  followed  by  five  normals, 
at  Fairmont, West  Liberty,  Greenville,  Shepherdstown,  and  Concord.  All  save  the 
school  at  Concord  were  in  operation  in  1875  and  had  sent  forth  146  graduates. 
The  State  university  contained,  in  1874,  138  students,  and  with  the  usual  depart- 
ments of  college  instruction  combined  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanics, 
with  normal  classes  during  the  spring  term  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  The 
State  educational  association,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  assembled  in  Aug^ust, 
1875,  and  remained  in  session  four  days,  with  an  encouraging  attendance.  In 
1875  there  were  4  private  denominational  seminaries  bearing  the  name  "  college  '* 
in  West  Virginia,  containing  more  than  500  students  and  several  academical 
schools  of  superior  grade.  The  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  were 
becoming  more  full  and  satisfactory  with  the  progress  of  the  years.  In  1877-78 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pendleton  was  recalled  to  the  post  of  State  superintendent  for  two 
terms.  The  educational  interest  of  the  i)eople  seems  to  have  been  sustained  dur- 
ing his  administration,  although  the  word  ** decrease"  appears  in  several  places 
where  its  presence  is  not  grateful.  The  normal  schools  were  not  yet  regarded  a 
department  of  the  public  school  system,  but  were  still  under  the  control  of  a  sep- 
arate board  of  regents,  the  State  superintendent  being  ex  officio  president  of  the 
board. 

The  years  of  1874-1876  in  West  Virginia  were  characterized  by  the  development 
of  one  of  the  most  original  and  notable  movements  in  the  country  in  behalf  of 
the  grading  of  the  rural  district  schools.  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  interest- 
ing experiment  we  call  attention  to  an  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  '*  Education 
in  West  Virginia,''  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Supt.  Virgil  A.  Lewis  in  1892-93, 
and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  same  year. 

It  was  characteristic  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  born  amid  the  confusion 
and  terror  of  civil  war,  should  not  only,  as  declared  by  County  Superintendent 
A.  L.  Wade  in  1876,  "have*  accomplished  more  in  the  work  of  building  school- 
houses  and  setting  in  operation  the  machinery  of  the  free  school  system  in  the  last 
thirteen  years  than  any  other  State  of  like  territory  and  wealth  ever  did  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,"  but  also  has  been  able  to  claim  the  honor  of  inaugurating 
in  1874  a  movement  for  the  improved  grading  and  graduation  of  pupils  in  the 
country  district  school  which  attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  hearty 
indorsement  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  in 
1878.    Commissioner  Eaton  declares: 

Of  all  plans  developed,  none  has  excited  more  attention  than  that  known  as  the 
graduating  system  for  country  schools,  devised  by  A.  L.  Wade,  sui)erintendent  of 
Monongalm  County,  W.  Va.    It  has  been  reviewed  by  all  the  educational  jour- 
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nals  and  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  principal  school  snjierintendents  of  the 
country. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  this  achievement  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
interesting  volume,  A  Graduating  System  for  Country  Schools,  Boston,  1881, 
prepared  by  County  Superintendent  Wade. 

According  to  Supt.  B.  I.  Morgan,  in  History  of  Education  in  West  Virginia— 

The  author  defines  the  graduating  system  for  country  schools  to  be  simply  tak- 
ing the  primary  branches  as  a  course  of  study  for  graauation  and  making  appli- 
cation of  all  the  plans  and  appliances  of  the  best  academies  and  colleges  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  the  application  of  an  old  plan  to  a  new 
purpose.  The  time  in  which  each  advanced  pupil  ought  to  complete  this  course 
of  study  is  announced.  Public  examinations  of  graduating  classes  are  held 
annually  at  points  agreed  upon  in  each  county,  and  common  school  diplomas  are 
granted  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  of  study. 

An  alumni  association,  holding  annual  meetings  for  the  mutual  improvement 
of  those  who  have  graduated,  is  organized  in  every  magisterial  district. 

A  catalogue  containing  a  clear  statement  of  the  work  of  each  school  is  published 
annually  in  each  county.  In  this  catalogue  each  school  occupies  suflScient  space 
to  give: 

( 1 )  The  name  of  the  school. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  teacher. 

(3)  The  number  of  youths  entitled  to  attend. 

(4)  The  number  of  youths  in  actual  attendance. 

(5)  The  number  of  youths  entitled  to  attend  but  not  in  attendance. 

(6)  The  daily  average  attendance. 

(7)  The  daily  per  cent  of  attendance,  based  upon  the  number  in  attendance  and 
the  number  entitled  to  attend  but  not  in  attendance. 

(8)  The  branches  taught  and  the  number  studying  each  branch. 

(9)  The  names  of  the  pupils  who  have  g^raduated  and  the  dates  of  their 
graduation. 

(10)  The  names  of  pupils  who  ought  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  making  clear  the  class  to  which  each  belongs.  Pupils 
who  can  not  complete  the  course  of  study  in  four  years  or  less  compose  the  pre- 
paratory department,  but  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  catalc^ues. 

This  catalogue  contains  also  the  annual  report  of  the  county  superintendent, 
presenting  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  and  his  recommendation  for  the 
future;  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  alumni  associations;  the 
names  of  officers  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting  oi  each  asso- 
ciation, and  also  brief  obituary  notices  of  teachers  and  graduates  and  under- 
graduates who  have  died  within  the  year. 

This  system  may  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of  a  State  or  a  county,  and  can 
be  tested  even  in  a  township  or  district  or  in  a  single  school. 

Superintendent  Wade's  report  concerning  the  working  of  his  system  at  its 
beginning  reads  as  follows: 

The  time  for  the  examination  of  graduating  classes  began  to  grow  near  and 
croakers  were  l)usy  prophesying  that  the  whole  system  would  prove  a  failure. 
Such  a  thing,  they  said,  as  graduating  in  country  schools  never  has  been  done 
and  never  will.  I  watched  anxiously  the  effect  of  these  predictions,  and  I  was 
highly  gratified  to  find  that  teachers  and  pupils  were  already  beyond  the  region 
of  uncertainty,  and  were  only  strengthened  in  their  determination  to  make  the 
plan  a  success.  So  far  were  they  from  fearing  failure,  that  they  requested  me  to 
make  the  examination  thorough  and  public,  and  as  far  as  possible  oral,  so  that 
the  people  could  see  and  hear  for  themselves.  Unwilling  to  assume  a  responsi- 
bility or  conducting  those  examinations  without  aid,  I  secured  the  services  of 
Prof.  H.  L.  Cox,  principal  of  the  Morgan  town  graded  school,  Prof.  W.  R.  White, 
ex-State  superintendent  of  free  sch(x>lis  of  West  Virginia,  and  Professors  Lyon, 
Purinton,  and  Owen,  of  the  West  Virginia  University.  I  gave  notice  through  the 
press  that  one  or  more  of  these  professors  would  be  present  to  aid  me  in  each 
examination  and  to  deliver  an  appropriate  address  in  the  evening. 

The  county  superintendent,  each  evening,  after  the  addresses  were  ended,  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience,  delivered  to  each  member  of  the  class  who  was 
adjudged  worthy  of  the  same,  a  common  school  diploma.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  pupils  had  entered  the  class  of  1876,  and  of  this  number  196  had  com- 
pleted the  course  and  received  diplomas. 
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In  bis  aimtial  report  of  1877  CooSity  Superintendent  Wade  says: 

I  organized  in  each  district  of  the  connty  an  alumni  association  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  had  graduated,  and  gave  due  notice  through  the  press  of  the  time 
and  place  of  each  meeting.  The  exercises  in  each  of  these  meetings  consisted  of 
original  and  select  orations,  essays,  and  select  reading.  No  public  meetings  per- 
taining to  our  free  school  work  have  elicited  more  mterest  or  attracted  larger 
crowds  than  these.  In  order  to  secure  a  permanent  organization  of  the  alumni  of 
each  district  I  provided  ballots  and  held  an  election  at  each  meeting  for  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  secretary.  A  gentleman  to  deliver  an  oration  and  a  lady 
to  read  an  essay  at  the  district  examination  were  also  chosen  by  ballot.  These 
were  also  elected  by  the  members  of  the  alumni  association  from  its  own  body. 

So  far  this  sketch  pertains  entirely  to  the  county  in  which  graduation  in  country 
schools  originated.  At  ihe  State  teachers'  association,  1877,  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  the  system  be  adopted  throughout  the  State. 

The  National  Education  Association  indorsed  the  system  in  1879.  Since  *this 
indorsement  one-third  of  the  States  have  adojited  the  system  entire,  others  are 
testing  it  in  single  counties,  and  the  plan  bids  fair  to  become  universal. 

In  1881  Benjamin  S.  Morgan,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Monongalia 
County  prepared  and  had  printed  the  first  graded  course  of  study  for  country 
schools  in  West  Virginia. 

During  the  years  1881-1884  the  office  of  State  superintendent  was  held  by  Mr. 
Bernard  L.  Butcher,  whose  name  is  api>ended  to  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twen- 
tieth, and  twenty-first  reports  of  the  department.  In  the  report  for  1888-84  he 
opens  by  the  declaration:  '*  There  is  substantial  cause  for  congratulation  upon  the 
condition  of  our  educational  affairs.  Nearly  every  item  that  should  increase  has 
increased,  and  nearly  every  item  that  should  decrease  has  decreased.'*  The 
reports  of  Superintendent  Butcher  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  intelligence  and 
energy  with  which  he  entered  into  the  administration  of  his  office.  His  labors 
were  largely  devoted  to  that  essential  improvement  in  the  common  work  of  the 
schools  which  marks  the  difference  between  a  genuine  and  a  sham  system  of  public 
education.  In  his  plan  for  a  complete  system  of  graded  instruction  and  examina- 
tion for  teachers,  for  the  increased  compensation  of  city  superintendents,  for  a 
more  careful  arrangement  of  testing  certificates,  and  an  increase  of  interest  in 
the  teachers'  institutes  we  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  thorough  educator.  The 
teachers'  institute  at  the  city  of  Wheeling  was  under  the  direction  of  several  of 
the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  country  and  was  attended  by  20  of  the  crty 
and  county  superintendents  and  250  teachers,  and  constituted  an  era  in  the  work- 
ing of  this  department  in  the  State.  A  school  journal  had  been  established.  The 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  colored  people  found  in  Superintendent  Butcher  a 
firm  and  generous  friend.  Under  his  direction  the  legislature  provided  for  the 
normal  instruction  of  18  colored  students  in  Storer  College,  at  Harpers  Ferry.  In 
1881  the  superintendent  declares:  **The  outlook  of  popular  education  was  never 
brighter  in  the  State." 

Superintendent  Butcher  was  among  the  first  of  the  State  8ui)erintendenfi8  of 
West  Virginia  that  had  appeared  at  the  National  Association  of  Teachers.  By 
his  intercourse  with  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  he  placed  the  educa- 
tional system  in  West  Virginia  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  Union.  After  serving 
on  the  different  committees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  that  association  in  1884. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Morgan  as  successor  to  Sui)erintendent  Butcher 
in  1885  was  the  best  assurance  that  the  people  of  West  Virginia  were  in  no  mood 
to  fall  in  the  rear  of  their  former  achievements.  Superintendent  Morgan  admin- 
istered the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  West  Virginia 
for  eight  years,  with  a  steady  effort  toward  the  expansion  and  enrichment  of  the 
system  and  its  purgation  from  the  defects  that  attend  all  new  departures  of  an 
American  commonwealth  in  the  training  of  its  younger  generation.  The  enumera- 
tion of  school  i)opulation  in  1886  was  242,752,  the  enrollment  in  schools  172,259, 
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and  the  average  daily  attendance  103,890.  The  schoolhonses  were  better  fur- 
nished with  every  succeeding  year.  In  1886  1,115  of  the  4,925  teachers  had 
attended  a  normal  school  and  6,088  persons  had  been  connected  with  the  58  teach- 
ers' associations.  There  were  3,933  schoolhonses,  of  which  1,377  had  improved 
fumitnre  in  1886.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  volumes  were 
found  in  school  libraries.  The  entire  value  of  school  property  in  1886  was 
$1,609,962.  But  only  21,674  pupils  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  found  in  all  the 
schools,  the  average  age  being  less  than  10  years.  The  excess  of  male  teachers 
continued,  3,240  against  1,685  females,  143  of  the  teachers  being  colored,  of  whom 
an  increasing  number  were  graduates  of  Storer  College.  The  schools  were 
classed  as,  common  4,324,  graded  98,  high  15.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
tem^  was  four  months  and  fourteen  days. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  visits  had  been  made  by  county  super- 
intendents, 2,018  by  members  of  boards  of  education,  15,245  by  trustees,  23,079  by 
parents  and  guardians,  and  52,667  by  other  persons.  The  schools  were  supported 
in  1886  at  an  expense  of  $952,753.44,  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance.  This 
gave  $7.76  to  each  child,  $4.66  on  enrollment  and  $3.92  on  the  entire  school  popu- 
lation. The  tax  valuation  of  the  State  in  1886  was  $159,514,752.62.  Two  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars  had  been  contributed  by  the  Peabody  fund,  including  the 
support  of  the  State  pupils  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Among  the  topics  enforced  by  Superintendent  Morgan  during  his  administra- 
tion of  eight  years  were:  (1)  The  irregularity  of  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages 
and  the  general  shiftlessness  of  the  business  methods  of  many  of  the  officials;  (2) 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  school  terms  in  different  counties;  (3)  the  very 
important  subject  of  free  high  schools,  in  which  the  State  for  many  years  was 
deficient.  In  1885  there  were  only  15  high  schools  in  the  State,  some  of  the  larger 
towns  being  destitute.  The  establishment  of  six  State  normal  schools  in  1892,  with 
an  attendance  of  more  than  1 ,000  students,  and  of  the  preparatory  department  of 
the  State  university  had  prevented  the  growth  of  private  academies.  The  State 
university  and  normal  schools  were  each  under  a  separate  board  of  control  from 
the  common  schools,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  administration  of  the  system. 
To  this  and  the  cognate  subject  of  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the  district  schools 
the  superintendent  applied  his  mind  during  his  entire  official  term,  with  a  success 
that  will  appear  at  a  later  date.  (4)  The  establishment  of  public  school  libraries. 
Superintendent  Morgan  emphasizes  the  prominent  topic,  the  completion  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State,  with  constant  vigor  and  cogency.  As  proper  sub- 
jects for  additional  legislation  he  calls  attention  to  laws  for  the  lirotection  of  chil- 
dren against  employment  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines;  the  free  supply  of  school 
books  to  indigent  pupils;  the  compulsory  attendance  at  schools,  and  especially  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  manual  training. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  wisely  retained  Superintendent  Morgan  in  office 
during  eight  years.  During  his  second  term  he  urged  the  necessity  of  expert  super- 
vision. "Four-fifths  of  the  schools  of  the  country  are  without  any  systematic 
course  of  study  and  practically  any  supervision  at  all.  The  salary  attached  to  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  should  be  sufficient  to  command  the  service  of  men 
of  good  abilities  and  qualifications,  who  should  be  required  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  their  work.  When  so  qualified  the  superintendent  should  be  clothed 
with  power  to  act.  There  should  be  an  ample  course  of  study  for  ungraded 
country  and  village  schools."  The  great  necessity  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance was  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  of  the  196,538  children  and  youth  in 
the  State  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  171,717  only  were  enrolled  in  all  classes  of 
schools,  25,816  not  enrolled  in  any  school.  Between  16  and  21  there  were  68,793 
youth,  of  whom  43,300  were  in  no  school.    A  great  defect  was  found  by  the  8ui)er- 
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intendent  in  the  policy  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  State  tax  of  10 
cents  on  $100  and  a  capitation  tax  did  not  pay  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  schools. 
The  remainder  of  their  support  was  by  a  local  tax,  levied  by  a  school  district.  A 
habit  of  establishing  independent  school  districts  in  rich  and  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  State  had  grown  up,  whereby  the  poorer  communities  were 
deprived  of  local  funds. 

With  the  biennial  rejwrt  of  Superintendent  Morgan  for  1891-92  the  public  con- 
nection of  this  able  and  fearless  official  with  the  Commonwealth  closed.  He  cele- 
brated his  retirement  from  office  in  1893  by  an  important  contribution  to  the  edu- 
cational literature  of  the  State,  a  ''  History  of  Education  in  West  Virginia.'*  By 
the  aid  of  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cork,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  a  document  of 
more  than  200  pages,  one  of  the  most  valuable  State  histories  of  education  in  the 
country.  While  he  there  does  not  fail  to  set  forth  in  the  most  forcible  and  per- 
sistent manner  the  defects  of  the  system,  yet  he  claims  that  no  American  State 
has  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  building  for  the  children  in  one  generation 
than  West  Virginia.  In  1865  there  were  431  and  in  1892  5,762  public  schools. 
During  the  same  period  of  twenty-seven  years  the  number  of  teachers  had 
increased  from  387  to  5,747.  The  total  amount  expended  for  public  education  had 
risen  from  $7,722.90  to  $1,436,062.53  and  the  value  of  school  property  from  $52,856 
to  $2,746,234.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  for  1892  was  174,706  and  the  average 
attendance  110,742.  Six  normal  schools  had  been  established,  with  a  total 
attendance  in  1892  of  1,015.  A  State  university  had  grown  from  a  feeble  begin- 
ning to  an  established  reputation  among  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
All  this  had  been  done  by  the  i)eople,  at  their  own  expense,  by  taxes  levied  upon 
property,  the  State  having  no  general  school  fund  derived  from  public  lands 
donated  by  the  General  Government. 

The  State  University  of  West  Virginia  was  organized  in  April,  1867.  Rev. 
Alexander  Martin  was  elected  president,  with  4  professors.  The  school  was 
organized  with  a  preparatory  dei)artment  and  the  usual  college  curriculum.  In 
1868  there  were  124  students  in  attendance.  In  the  same  year  suitable  buildings 
were  erected  at  the  expense  of  $57,000,  $35,000  being  appropriated  by  the  State. 
In  1871-72  a  building  for  the  military  department  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000, 
adopted  in  1888  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  Another  large 
building  was  added  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  $41, 500.  In  1875  Doctor  Martin  resigned 
the  presidency,  and  in  1877  Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion. In  1878  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine  were  established,  the  latter 
enlarged  in  1888  to  a  school  of  biology.  In  1881  President  Thompson  resigned, 
and  after  the  temporary  service  of  Prof.  D.  B.  Purinton  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
William  W.  Wilson.  During  his  administration  of  two  years  the  institution  was 
reconstructed  into  eight  academical  and  two  professional  schools.  President  Wil- 
son resigned  in  1883  and  two  years  later,  1885,  Hon.  E.  M.  Turner  was  elected 
president,  which  office  he  retained  for  seven  years.  In  1889  coeducation  was 
established,  as  far  as  related  to  college  studies.  In  1892  additional  buildings  had 
been  erected,  at  the  expense  of  $52,000,  the  entire  outlay  in  building  amounting 
to  $175,000.  The  campus  of  18  acres  commands  a  remarkable  view  of  the  beauti- 
ful country  watered  by  the  Monongahela  River.  By  the  passage  of  the  act  by 
Congress  in  1887  for  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  institution  received 
an  additional  income  of  $15,000,  to  be  raised  eventually  to  $25,000.  The  general 
control  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents,  one  from  every  senatorial 
district  in  the  State,  appointed  by  the  governor.  Since  the  organization  the 
university  had  been  served  in  1900  by  66  professors  and  instructors.  The  attend- 
ance in  the  first  twelve  years  did  not  reach  166,  with  an  average  seldom  above 
100.    Since  1881  it  has  steadily  increased  to  229.     In  1892  163  had  been  graduated 
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from  the  acadeniical  and  07  from  the  law  department.  The  first  president  was  a 
native  of  Scotland.    Presidents  Wilson  and  Turner  were  both  of  Virginia  descent. 

In  1893  State  Superintendent  Morgan  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Virgil  A.  Lewis, 
who  served  the  State  four  years.  In  his  first  biennial  report,  covering  the  two 
years  ending  June  30, 1893,  and  June  30,  1894,  the  new  superintendent  takes  up 
the  strain  of  exx)osing  the  defects  of  the  State  school  system.  **That  educational 
system  which  expends  thousands  of  dollars  to  maintain  a  State  university  and 
State  normal  schools  and  yet  loaves  whole  counties  in  the  State  unable  to  have 
more  than  two  or  three  mouthy  of  primary  schools  in  a  year  is  a  system  which  is 
radically  wrong.  There  appears  but  one  way  to  accomplish  the  desired  result — 
to  increase  the  State  school  tax  by  decreasing  the  State  tax  for  general  purposes.'' 
In  1891  the  State  superintendent  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  manual  and  graded 
course  of  primary  instruction  for  the  country  and  village  schools  of  the  State. 
Under  this  provision  such  a  manual  was  prepared. 

The  West  Virginia  institution  for  training  colored  teachers  was  opened  May  3, 
1893,  at  Farm,  Randolph  County,  with  an  academical  and  normal  connected  with 
an  agricultural  and  mechanical  department.  Its  attendance  was  1  for  every  637 
of  the  colored  population  of  the  State.  Of  13  private  and  denominational  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  State  Bethany  CoUege,  at  Bethany,  was  stni  the  most 
important.  The  West  Virginia  State  University  in  1894,  twenty-seven  years  after 
its  establishment,  reported  7,047  volumes  in  the  library,  16  instructors,  21  women 
and  224  men  in  attendance  as  students,  with  36  graduates  at  its  last  commencement, 
and  a  total  property  value  of  $300,000.  In  1893  the  State  made  an  educational 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  A  respectable  show  of  the  result  of 
popular  education  in  the  State  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  500  square  feet 
granted  for  its  reception.  The  recent  superintendent.  Dr.  B.  S.  Morgan,  with  a 
committee  of  14  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State,  was  intrusted  with  the 
display. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  educational  reform  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Sui)erlntendent  Lewis  was  his  publication  of  a  manual,  West  Vir- 
giuia  School  Laws  and  Decisions.  This  volume,  of  more  than  200  pages,  con- 
tains the  school  law  passed  in  1881,  with  amendments  for  almost  every  year  until 
1894. 

After  four  yeairs  of  service,  during  which  every  section  of  the  State  had  been 
traversed,  Sui)erintendent  Lewis  presented  his  final  report  for  1895-96.  In  this 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  youth  from  6  to  16  in  the  State  in  1896  was  296,517. 
Of  these,  215,665  had  been  enrolled  in  schools,  80,825  being  reported  as  out  of 
school;  1 14,181  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were  47  independent,  381  mag- 
isterial, and  5,413  regular  school  districts  and  4,750  schoolhouses.  The  total  value 
of  school  property  was  $2,462,196.  Of  the  6,219  teachers.  2,529  were  women  and 
235  colored,  only  237  of  whom  were  graduates  from  the  6  normal  schools.  The 
average  length  of  the  school  term  was  5.55  months — 1 1 1  days.  The  average  salary 
paid  the  teachers  was  $27.39  per  month.  The  total  amount  expended  for  schools 
in  1896  was  $2,069,725.53;  $12.62  per  capita  on  average  daily  attendance  and  $6.12 
for  persons  of  school  age.  The  average  rate  of  taxation  on  $100  was  37  cents  and 
3  mills  in  State  and  22  cents  and  4  mills  in  the  local  levy.  The  total  valuation  of 
property  in  the  State  had  risen  to  $215,669,937.  **  The  State  of  West  Virginia  in 
1896  expended  the  larger  portion  of  its  revenue  for  the  education  of  the  children.*' 

During  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Lewis  the  State  made  its  first  pro- 
vision for  the  selecting  and  distributing  of  a  series  of  schoolbooks. 

The  successor  of  Superintendent  Lewis  during  the  four  closing  years  of  the 
century  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Trotter.  During  his  administration  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  collection  of  school  libraries.  His  reports,  though  crowded  with 
suggestions  for  the  strengthening  of  the  weak  places  of  the  system,  present  on  the 
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whole  a  hopefnl  view  of  the  general  condidon  of  edncation  in  West  Virgima. 
He  says:  ''  Within  a  decade  an  increase  of  $750,000  has  been  made  in  the  tot^ 
expenditure,  which  in  18d8  was  $l,960,418.tM^-<all  save  $349,982.22  from  district 
levies.  This,  widi  added  appropriationB  for  special  schools,  including  $96,550  for 
the  nniversity  and  $47,304.50  for  the  normal  schools,  nused  the  total  expenditure 
in  1898  to  $2,106,768.04 — $6.48  per  capita  of  enumerated  pupils;  the  increase  being 
6  per  cent  in  teachers'  wages  and  64  per  oent  in  valiie  of  school  property  in  ten 
years.  The  total  enumeratioa  of  pupik  in  1898  was  802,854,  with  158,527  in  daily 
attendance,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  44.3  and  47.6  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
1897  the  legifiiature  had  responded  to  the  demand  for  a  compulsory  school  attend* 
anoe  law,  reqniring  all  children  between  8  and  14  to  attend  school  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  every  year,  witii  the  result  fiiat  in  one  oonnty  there  was  an  increased  attend- 
ance of  40  per  cent.  The  general  school  fund  in  1896  amounted  to  $934,000,  with 
an  income  of  $40,967.70,  although  West  Virginia  had  never  received  ihe  Congres- 
sional Impropriation  for  common  schools  which  began  with  Ohio  and  had  been 
continued  to  all  States  afterwards  admitted  to  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
Texas.  The  State  xmiversity  in  1898  showed  an  increase  of  attendance  of  over  200 
per  cent  and  contained  9  courses  leading  to  regular  degrees,  besides  several  in 
ad^tion.  Dr.  Jerome  Hall  Raymond  was  president ,  with  ^3  professors,  8  assistant 
professors,  and  15  instructors.  During  the  administration  of  Preffldent  Trotter 
the  school  system  of  the  State  moved  with  additi<mal  momentum,  a  gradual  and 
healthy  increase  in  all  directions  being  noted.  A  compulsory  school  law  enacted 
in  1897  had  somewhat  increased  the  attend  nee.  Teachers'  wages  were  crawling 
upward  and  school  buildings  improved.  In  1897  there  were  7,197  public  school 
teachers  in  t^  State,  of  whom  58.9  per  cent  were  men.  The  average  iengtii  of 
the  school  term  had  reached  5.8  months. 

From  1863  until  1900  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  had  beem 
filled  by  11  gentlemen.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  official  report  of  Superin- 
tendent Trotter  is  a  biography  of  these  gentlemen.  The  West  Virginia  School 
Journal  since  1881  had  been  a  valuable  contributor  to  educational  progress. 

Hie  decade  closing  with  the  century— 1890-1900— was  in  all  respects  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  brief  educational  history  of  less  than  forty  years  of  the  state- 
hood of  West  Virginia.  So  marked  had  these  ten  years  been  in  material  impor- 
tance and  the  discovery  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  State  that  the  mother 
Commonwealth  in  several  respects  had  been  outstripped  by  her  nK>re  vigorous 
tmd  prosperous  daughter.  During  this  period  the  educational  life  of  the  Oom- 
monwe^th  had  partially  outgrown  many  of  the  defects  which  for  thirty  years 
had  been  the  burden  of  the  criticism  of  its  more  competent  educators.  The  State 
Umversity,  including  the  agricultural  and  naanufac taring  departments,  in  1900 
was  organized  into  11  departments,  one-half  of  them  having  been  established  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  and  all  the  others  improved.  The  attendance  had  risen 
from  208  in  1890  to  882  in  1901.  The  faculty  was  increased  to  70  members,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  type  of  instruction  and  illustration  had  correspondingly 
grown.  Forty-two  college  courses  were  offered  to  each  student.  The  revenues 
from  all  sources  in  1902  were  $230,000.  The  enlarged  campus  contained  25  acres, 
with  a  superb  overlook  of  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela  River.  A  farm  of  100 
acres  had  recently  been  added.  The  10  university  buildings  are  grouped  around 
the  original  xmiversity  hall.  Presidents  Turner,  Reynolds,  Knight,  and  Raymond 
had  during  the  last  years  ccmtributed  largely  to  the  development,  and  in  1901 
Prof.  D.  B.  Purinton,  an  alumnus  of  the  institution  and  for  several  years  a 
member  of  its  faculty,  was  elected  president,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  was 
made  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  In  1895  preparatory  schools 
of  the  university  were  established  at  Montgomery,  Fayette  County,  and  at  Keyser, 
Mineral  County.    The  6  normal  schools  had  been  largely  developed,  and  the 
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appropriations  made  in  their  behalf  in  1902  amonnted  to  $382,579.  They  were  all 
coeducational,  with  nniform  courses  of  study.  Their  academic  course  prei)ared 
students  for  entrance  to  the  university  and  the  normal  for  practical  teaching. 
In  1902  there  were  nearly  1,000  students,  with  102  graduates.  Since  its  establish- 
ment all  the  university  departments  had  included  23,790  students  and  1,704 
graduates. 

Of  the  West  Virginia  cities,  Wheeling,  the  original  public  school  city  of  the 
State,  was  still  the  most  important.  In  1900  it  reported  a  school  system  in  which 
each  election  district  of  the  city  was  a  subschool  district.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment there  were  8  schools,  each  with  4  divisions.  The  high  school  contained  308 
pupils,  with  a  faculty  of  9  instructors.  The  entire  system  was  conducted  at  an 
expense  of  $94,446.21.  The  cost  per  pupil  on  enrollment  was  $13.78  and  on 
average  daily  attendance  $25.35.  Annual  institutes  were  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city  teachers. 

Next  to  Wheeling  in  educational  importance  is  the  city  of  Parkersburg,  which 
in  1900  rated  the  value  of  school  property  at  $108,980;  ntmiber  of  pupils  enrolled, 
2,117;  number  of  teachers,  44.  As  early  as  1859  a  movement  was  made  which 
six  years  later  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  public  schools  for 
the  city.  By  a  special  law  of  1882  a  board  of  education  of  5  members,  selected 
for  four  years,  was  empowered  to  levy  50  cents  on  $100  of  valuation  for  teachers' 
salaries  and  40  cents  for  all  other  purposes.  This  board  was  intrusted  with  com- 
plete authority  to  administer  the  educational  affairs  of  the  city,  including  a  nine 
months'  school  term.  The  course  of  study  required  nine  years  before  entering 
the  high  school,  with  three  years  in  that  institution.  The  city  had  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing  able  and  successful  members  of  the  school  board  and  superior 
teachers  during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  its  educational  history.  Parkersburg 
was  the  first  community  in  West  Virginia  to  move  in  the  schooling  of  the  colored 
race.  During  the  civil  war  a  private  seminary  for  this  class  of  pupils  in  the  city 
was  maintained,  which  in  1867  was  merged  in  the  free  school  system. 

In  1900  colored  pupils  had  the  same  course  of  instruction  as  the  white  pupils, 
and  the  same  standard  of  excellence  for  promotion  was  required.  In  1884  a  high 
school  for  colored  youth  was  established,  with  a  competent  instructor  at  its  hec^, 
from  which  11  pupils  had  been  graduated.  This,  m  1900,  was  the  only  public 
high  school  for  colored  persons  in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these,  12  cities  are  represented  as  supporting  graded  systems  of 
instruction,  of  which  Martinsburg,  Huntington,  and  Charleston  were  the  most 
important.  The  value  of  school  property  in  Charleston,  the  capital,  in  1900,  was 
$80,000,  and  the  number  of  pupils  1,173,  teachers  25.  In  1900  the  number  of  high 
schools  in  West  Virginia  had  risen  to  39,  graded  schools  813,  common  schools 
5,186;  total,  6,038.  The  unification  of  the  school  system  had  also  made  good 
progress. 

Besides  the  school  system  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  1900  contained  a  numoer 
of  colleges,  of  which  Bethany  is  the  oldest  and  probably  remains  the  best.  Twenty 
of  these  institutes,  under  different  names,  appear  in  the  valuable  History  of 
Education  in  West  Virginia,  by  Professor  Whitehill,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  details. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  appears  with 
a  total  area  of  24,780  square  miles,  135  square  miles  in  water  surface.  Its  extreme 
length  is  240  and  its  greatest  breadth  160  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  irregular 
in  outline  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  almost  entirely  mountainous  or  hilly, 
although  the  hills  can  often  be  cultivated  to  their  summits.  The  number  of 
farms  was  estimated  at  75,000,  and  more  than  one-half  the  population  of  the  State 
was  engaged  in  farming.  It  is  the  favorite  home  of  the  blue  grass.  Its  mining 
and  manufacturing  possibilities  are  enormous,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  State  being 
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underlaid  with  beds  of  coal.  In  1890  the  State  was  fonrth  in  the  Union  in  the 
manufacture  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  and  tenth  in  the  output  of  pig  iron.  In 
the  production  of  coal  it  is  only  excelled  by  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  and 
in  natural  gas  its  production  is  rapidly  increasing.  Its  great  variety  of  hardwood 
forests  makes  it  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  production  of  this  valuable  lum- 
ber. The  si  tuation  of  the  State ,  a  mountain  rampart  between  the  East  and  Central 
West,  in  connection  with  its  marvelous  resources  and  rapid  development  in  various 
forms  of  industry,  combined  with  the  educational  history  of  the  past  forty  years, 
justifies  the  most  enthusiastic  expectations  for  its  eminent  rank  in  the  Union  at 
a  not  far  distant  future. 


MARYLAND. 

Inuring  the  four  years  of  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war,  owing  to  the  prox* 
imity  to  the  city  of  Washington  the  political  affairs  of  Maryland  were  largely 
dominated  by  the  National  Government.  During  the  year  1864  the  first  serious 
attempt  was  made  in  Maryland  toward  the  establishment  of  the  American  system 
of  common  schools  for  **  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  i)eople.**  A  convention  repre- 
senting the  loyal  element  of  the  population  placed  in  a  new  constitution,  October 
12-18,  1864,  the  following  provision  for  education: 

Art.  43.  That  the  legislature  ought  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  extension  of  a  judicious  system  of  general  education,  the  promotion 
of  literature,  the  arts,  sciences,  a^culture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and 
the  general  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Article  YUI.^Education. 

Sec.  1.  The  governor  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  ratification  by  the  peo- 

Ele  of  this  constitution,  appoint,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  at  its 
rst  session  thereafter,  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall 
hold  his  oflSce  for  four  years  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
shall  have  been  qualified.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500  and  such 
additional  sum  for  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  as  the  general  assembly  may 
by  law  allow;  shall  report  to  the  general  assembly,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
commencement  of  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of 
free  public  schools,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  the  State 
sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  board  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
the  general  assembly  may  direct. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  in  each  county  such  number  of  school  commissioners  as 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  deem  necessary,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  and 
snail  perform  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the  general  assembly 
or  State  superintendent  may  direct.  The  school  commissioners  of  Baltimore 
City  shall  remain  as  at  present  constituted,  and  shall  be  appointed,  as  at  present, 
by  the  mayor  and  city  council,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  amendments  as 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  general  assembly  or  the  said  mayor  and 
city  council. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  by  which  a  school 
shall  be  kept  open  and  supjjorted,  free  of  expense  for  tuition,  in  each  school  dis- 
trict for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year;  and  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
general  assembly  so  to  provide,  the  system  reported  to  it  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  become  the  system  of  free  public  schools  of  the 
State:  Provided ^  That  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  such  system  shall  be  subject  to  such 
fdterations,  conformable  to  this  article,  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to 
time  enact. 
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Sbc.  5.  The  general  Hfisemhly  shall  levy,  at  each  r^ular  fieesion  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  10  cents  on  each  hundred 
dollars  of  taxahle  property  throughout  the  State,  for  the  sui)porfc  of  the  free  pub- 
lic schools,  which  tax  ^laU  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  agents 
as  the  general  State  levy,  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  trea«ary  of  the  State,  and 
shall  be  distributed,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  among 
the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  proportion  to  their  resi)ective  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years:  Provided,  That  the  general  assemblv 
shall  not  levy  any  additional  school  tax  uxKjn  jMuticular  counties  unless  sucn 
county  express  by  popular  vote  its  desire  for  such  tax.  The  city  of  BaitinK>re 
shall  provide  for  its  additional  school  tax  as  at  present,  or  as  may  hereafter  be 
provided  ^  the  general  assembly,  or  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore. 

Sec.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  further  provide  by  law  at  its  first  session 
after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  a  fund  for  the  support  of  free  public 
schools  of  the  State  by  the  imposition  of  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  5  cents  on  each 
$100  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  which  tax  shall  be 
known  as  the  public  school  fund,  and  shall  be  invested  by  the  treasurer,  together 
with  its  annual  interest,  until  such  time  as  said  fund  shall  by  its  own  increase  and 
any  addition  which  may  be  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  together  with  the  present 
Achool  fund,  amount  to  $6,000,000,  when  the  tax  of  10  oentson  the  $100  authorized 
by  the  preceding  section  may  be  discontinued  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  general 
assembly  may  direct.  The  principal  fund  of  $6,000,000  hereby  provided  shall 
remain  forever  inviolate  as  the  free  public  school  fund  of  the  State,  and  tiie  annual 
interest  of  said  school  fund  dudl  be  disbursed  for  educational  purpone  only,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

On  November  12,  1865,  Govemw  Bradford  appointed  Eev.  L.  Van  Bolskelen 
superin^ndent  of  public  schools,  with  orders  to  report  within  thirty  days  a  com- 
plete system  of  education  for  the  State.  The  new  superintend^it  proceeded  at 
once  to  acquire  such  information  as  was  possible  ooncemiJig  the  actual  oondition 
of  educational  affairs  in  the  24  counties  of  Maryland.  These  counties  contained 
an  area  ranging  from  250  to  6S0  square  miles  and  a  population  varying  from 
91,860  to  434,439  in  Baltimore  City.  The  total  physical  area  was  9,660  square 
miles  and  its  population  1,042,000,  with  great  diversity  of  surface,  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Allegheny  on  the  north  to  the  broad  plain  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Seventeen  of  the  24  counties  were  virtually  a  seaooast  district  and  7  had  the 
Patapsco  Eiver  for  their  western  boundary. 

The  new  superintendent  soon  learned  that  whatever  may  h%ve  been  the  ccmdi- 
idon  of  educational  aflEairs  in  1890,  the  State  had  greatly  suffered  in  this  respect 
by  the  continuance  of  the  four  years  of  civU  war.  In  addition  to  the  burdens 
which  this  great  conflict  imposed  on  all  the  loyal  States,  there  was  the  additional 
pressure  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  populatkm  of  Maryland  who  favored 
the  cause  of  the  Scrathern  Confederacy.  Tto  State  had  lived  in  constant  appre- 
hension of  being  made  the  battle  ground  of  the  contending  jmrties,  more  than  one 
important  engagement  having  taken  place  on  or  adjacent  to  its  northern  boundary. 
While  awaiting  returns  from  his  letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  county  auth3r- 
ities,  the  superintendent  visited  several  of  the  Northern  States  to  study  tlieir  sys- 
tems of  public  education  and  obtain  copies  of  their  State  school  laws.  The  reptjrts 
from  the  counties  were  far  from  satisfactory.  With  few  exceptions  the  school 
authorities  were  unable  to  reply  to  the  larger  number  of  the  queries,  because  they 
had  no  system  of  reports  from  teachers  or  co-tnmiasioners.  The  conclusion  reached 
from  what  was  received  was  thit,  in  his  words,  "the  information  collected  pre- 
sents clear  and  unimpeacliablo  evidence  that  we  have  to  begin  about  at  the  foun- 
dation and  recast  anew  tlie  educaUcmal  edifice." 

In  his  preHmiuary  address  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  the  sux)erinte]ident 
boldly  faces  the  situation  and  proposes  nothing  less  than  a  complete  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  the  entire  white  school  population,  with  an  earnest  plea  that  the 
colored  children  and  youth,  one-fourth  the  entire  number  in  the  State,  should  be 
included  in  its  benefits.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  system,  according  to 
him,  should  be:  "(1)  Education  ought  to  be  nnivei-sal;  (2)  the  education  ought 
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to  be  free,  aad,  therefore^  (3)  the  pro^Tty  of  the  wkole  State  is  responsible  for 
ftQcli  educatioa  of  every  child  in  the  State  as  will  pre{)are  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  man  and  a  citusen  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Qod  and  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth/'  The  enthusiastic  snperinteoaMlent  proceeded  at  once  to  pot  on 
paper  ''A  hill  to  establish  a  nniform  syst?m  of  pnblic  instruction  for  the  State  of 
Maryland.'"  It  was  elaborate,  ideal,  and  in  its  way  '*a  model  system/*  coverix^ 
50  pages  of  legislative  printed  master,  with  a  ""  commentary  '^  containing  snggee- 
tioss  for  the  f otore  as  extended.  It  contained  not  only  all  the  provisions  o£  the 
common  school  system  of  the  most  advanoed  educational  States  in  1864,  but  addi- 
tional features  act  even  yet  incorporated  in  the  school  laws  of  several  of  these 
Commonwealths.  In  its  general  idea  of  organization  and  administration  it 
ad(^>ted  the  j^an  six  years  later  followied  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  sup^- 
visors  for  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  were  to  be  s^^pointed  by  a  State 
board  of  education  composed  of  the  ^vemor,  lieutenant-governor,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  and  State  superintendent  of  public  education^  ihe  latter  ' 
a^Kiinted  by  the  governor  with  confinnatioai  by  the  senate. 

The  schocds  of  Baltimore  and  each  ooonty  w&^  to  be  under  a  school  director. 
To  this  State  board  of  education  was  given  a  power  littie  short  of  absoiute  in  tiie 
supervisiofi  of  the  entire  edncaticmal  affairs  of  the  State,  including  academies 
receiving  State  i^  or  incoiporated  by  the  legislature.  This  school  board  was 
empowered  to  issue  a  uniform  code  of  by4aws  for  the  government  of  all  schools 
under  its  charge.  It  appointed  the  officers  of  the  State  norm^  school  and  for 
cause  could  dismiss  any  school  director.  It  supervised  all  the  benevolent,  reform- 
atory, and  remedial  iastitutioos  receiving  State  aid  Mid  could  act  as  investor 
and  treasurer  of  any  funds.  State  or  local,  in  trust  for  education.  The  State 
superintendent,  in  addition  to  a  larger  sphere  of  duty  than  was  theo.  comf  erred  on 
any  official  of  his  sort  in  the  Uixiou,  was  made  principal  «x  officio  of  the  State 
normal  school,  supervised  the  estiMishnteot  of  school  district  libraries,  coniaitacted 
for  aad  issued  all  school  text-books,  and  ^anited  oertifioates  for  teach^-s,  all  on  a 
salary  of  ^1,500  per  annum,  wit^  no  additional  compensatioa  for  his  clerk  save 
personal  expenses.  The  one  school  director  for  Baltimore  and  each  county, 
anointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  was  practically  required  to  carry  out  what- 
ever plan  the  State  board  might  conceive,  ^k1  could  be  suspended  or  dismissed 
for  cause.  This  one  eifieial  was  burdened  with  duties  practically  impossible  o£ 
fulfillment;  has  salary  was  determined  by  the  city  government  of  Baltimore  or  by 
the  State  board  of  education.  Under  this  same  direction  a  board  of  school  com- 
jnissicmers  for  each  county  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  board,  a  body  cor- 
porate elected  for  four  years,  each  member  to  be  supervisor  of  at  least  1^5  schools. 
He  was  authorieed  to  district  the  county,  to  distribute  school  funds,  and  generally 
to  supervise  education. 

The  New  Testament  was  to  be  read  by  every  teacher  at  the  opening  of  his 
school.  Every  school  district  should  have  the  power  of  imposing  a  local  tax  for 
the  schools,  not  to  exoeed  $^iOO.  Schoolhouses  should  be  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  county.  The  schools  should  be  in  session  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  and 
free  to  all  from  the  age  of  0  to  19.  Teachers  were  appointed  by  the  district  com- 
missioners after  certific  i^n  of  quali^cation.  Children  under  14  years  of  age 
^ould  not  be  employed  in  any  business  without  attending  school  six  months  in 
the  same  year.  Text-books  should  be  uniform  and  distributed  at  an  advance  of  5 
per  cent  on  their  cost.  Each  county  might  establish  a  high  school  for  hoth  sexes, 
the  State  fund  for  subsidizing  academies  being  available  for  their  support.  A 
group  of  colle:^es  should  ho  subsidized  under  the  name  of  the  State  university 
and  free  echc^arships  be  granted  for  their  students.  Strict  provisions  were  made 
for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  a  teachers'  institute  should  be  held  for  ten 
days  in  every  county  containing  50  teachers.    A  State  normal  school  should  be  at 
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once  established,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  should  be  the  principal,  coedu- 
cational, at  the  extreme  admitting  250  pupils.  This  elaborate  system  was  to  bo 
supported  by  a  State  tax  of  15  cents  on  each  $100,  distributed  per  capita  of  the 
school  population.  This  fund  might  be  increased  by  local  funds,  county  taxes, 
and  a  spocial  tax  for  school  buildings.  The  University  of  Maryland  was  com- 
I)osed  of  St.  Johns,  Washington,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Baltimore,  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  and  a  uni- 
versity council.  Free  scholarships  of  $50  were  established  for  State  aid  to  college 
students.  Schools  for  the  children  of  colored  citizens  should  be  established  by  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  each  county,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  colored  people  to  be 
added  to  the  support  by  private  funds  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made. 
All  private  and  denominational  schools  should  rei)ort  statistics  to  the  State  board 
of  education.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  no  State  in  the  Union  in  1864  was 
supporting  a  system  of  public  schools  so  elaborate  as  that  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture at  the  suggestion  of  its  enthusiastic  and  devoted  public  servant.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  in  detail  the  results  of  the  effort,  continued  during  the  follow- 
ing three  years  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  reconstruction  period,'*  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  put  this  school  law  in  force,  with  the  inevitable  failure  to  accomplish  the 
great  reform  anticipated.  The  movement  did  undoubtedly  wake  up  the  educa- 
tional public  of  the  State  to  the  imi)ortance  of  popular  education  as  never  before, 
while  at  the  same  time  exciting  to  unusual  activity  the  considerable  body  of  influ- 
ential citizens  opi)08ed  to  any  serious  change  in  the  former  educational  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

One  important  act  of  the  State  board  during  this  period  was  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  McFadden  Alexander  Newell  as  principal  of  the  proposed  State  normal 
school.  In  September,  1865,  the  attempt  was  made  for  the  opening  of  the  State 
normal  school.  Meanwhile  Professor  Newell,  the  principal-elect,  visited  the 
principal  normal  schools  of  the  Northeastern  States  and  labored  intelligently  to 
draft  a  plan  suitable  for  Maryland.  It  was  determined  to  furnish  tuition  and 
text-books  to  the  students  free  of  charge,  and  plans  were  considered  for  student 
aid.  The  State  board  proceeded  to  rent  rooms  and  began  the  work.  Doctor 
Neweirs  introductory  report  fully  sets  forth  the  situation  in  respect  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  competent  teaching  force  in  the  State.  The  State  superintendent  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  despite  all  efforts  at  a  solution  **  the  schools  of  Baltimore 
city  are  conducted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  act  of  the  general  assembly.  In  almost 
every  particular  the  school  system  of  Baltimore  was  as  thoroughly  disconnected 
from  the  State  board  of  education  as  from  that  of  Virginia.'*  The  city  authori- 
ties on  education,  with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  had  resolved  that  no  change  be 
made  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  superintendent  advised  that  the  term 
of  office  of  the  Baltimore  school  commissioners  be  extended  to  four  years  and  that 
they  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  He  also  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  He  urged  that  the  existing  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  State,  which  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  should  be  reor- 
ganized and  the  offer  of  public  lands  by  the  National  Government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  colleges  be  accepted.  He  presented 
the  claims  of  the  colored  children  and  youth,  one-fourth  the  entire  school  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  to  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  present  system  of  public 
instruction.  The  great  prevalence  of  the  colored  population  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  southern  counties  of  the  State,  for  whom  no  provision  was  made,  wrought  a 
manifest  injustice,  by  the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  school  money  to  these 
counties  used  only  for  a  minority  of  white  jiupils. 

The  total  assessment  of  21  counties  and  the  county  of  Baltimore  in  Maryland 
for  1865  was  $278,512,186,  of  which  the  city  of  Baltimore  reported  $139,199,817. 
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The  levy  of  the  State  school  tax  was  $417,798.45.  The  school  population  between 
5  and  20  years  was  182,205  white  and  60,014  colored;  total,  248,219.  In  sev- 
eral counties,  mostly  in  the  northern  i)art  of  the  State,  the  success  of  the  schools 
was  already  assured,  and  in  even  the  less  hopeful  districts  their  advocates  rejwrted 
progress  and  declared:  **A  good  school  in  any  district  for  a  year  is  generally  a 
decisive  agency  of  universal  education,  and  not  unfrequently  the  most  violent 
enemies  are  won  over  to  the  warm  advocacy  of  the  system."  Outside  the  city  of 
Baltimore  44,328  pupils  were  enrolled  in  all  the  counties,  with  no  statement  of  the 
average  daily  attendance. 

The  State  normal  school  was  opened  in  Baltimore  on  July  15,  1866.  A  school 
building  was  rented  and  a  house  for  the  model  and  practice  school.  Eleven  stu- 
dents appeared  at  the  oi)ening,  all  but  one'  from  Baltimore.  At  the  commence- 
ment 48  had  entered,  one-third  from  the  counties.  Sixteen  graduated  at  the 
commencement  in  June,  40  teachers  of  grammar  and  12  of  primary  schools.  In 
September,  1866,  48  appeared,  and  by  December  20,  71  were  on  the  rolls  and  65  in 
constant  attendance. 

The  five  collegiate  institutes,  included  under  the  general  term  **  The  University 
of  Maryland,"  received  a  sum  of  $14,200  for  the  free  tuition  of  120  young  men  and 
22  young  women.  St.  John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  had  been  revised  and  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  invited  to  its  presidency.  The  Baltimore  Female  Col- 
lege was  established  in  1849,  with  a  building  accommodating  100  boarders  and  100 
day  pupils,  and  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  of  a  college  for  young  men. 
The  central  high  school  for  boys,  of  Baltimore,  had  extended  its  curriculum  to 
include  a  full  college  course  under  the  title  '*  The  Free  College  of  Baltimore  City." 
The  Maryland  Institute  supplied  a  variety  of  schools  for  instruction  in  i)enman- 
ship,  drawing,  and  music,  and  had  a  library  of  19,000  volumes,  supplied  courses  of 
lectures  for  its  several  hundred  active  members,  and  especially  was  known  for  its 
department  of  design.  It  was  considered  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  $3,000. 

In  1867  the  public  schools  showed  an  increase  from  1866  in  average  attendance, 
6,138;  in  number  of  teachers,  132;  in  teachers'  salaries,  $48,577.12;  in  total  cost  of 
schools,  $47,197.98.  Forty-five  new  schoolhouses  had  been  built,  75  repaired,  and 
81  furnished  with  desks,  besides  a  large  number  under  contract.  The  entire 
school  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1867,  was  $530,460.66.  The  schools  of 
Baltimore  report  19,955  pupils  enrolled,  with  15,785  in  attendance,  460  teachers, 
total  expenditures  $195,829.16,  at  a  cost  of  $17.64  per  capita.  From  1861  to  1867 
the  expenditures  for  public  education  in  the  State  had  risen  from  $193,978  to 
$460,856.  The  ntmiber  of  women  teachers  was  increasing,  in  1867  there  T)eing 
only  276  more  men  than  women.  There  were  122  students  at  the  Baltimore 
Female  College.  In  1867  the  normal  school  for  teachers  of  colored  schools  had 
been  established  at  Baltimore,  housed  in  a  large  building.  The  colored  public 
schools  of  the  city  were  adopted  by  the  city  council  in  1867  and  were  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  city  school  commissioners.  High  scho  Is  had  been  estab- 
lished in  three  counties  and  free  schools  of  an  intermediate  grade  in  one. 

In  1867,  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  State  constitution,  the  public  school  system 
was  declared  at  an  end  with  the  close  of  the  coming  legislative  session,  and  it 
depended  on  this  body  to  reestablish  **a  thorough  and  eflScient  system"  in  its 
place. 

So  far  the  first  serious  attempt  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  public  school- 
ing even  for  the  white  children  of  Maryland  had  been  carried  forward  under 
prodigious  difficulties.  By  a  change  in  the  political  attitude  of  the  Common- 
wealth a  new  constitution  was  formed  in  September,  1867,  which  contained  the 
following  brief  provisions  for  general  education,  under  which  the  free  schools  of 
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Maryland  have  been  developed  to  their  pres^it  (H>3Hhtioii  during  the  jiast  thirty- 
six  years: 

Akticue  VUl.—E<luoeUio9i. 

Skc.  1.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, fidiall  by  law  establish  thronghont  the  State  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  free  public  sehools,  and  shall  proride  by  taxation  or  otherwise  for  their 
maiiitesia&oe. 

Src.  2.  The  system  of  public  schools,  as  now  oonstiiuted,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  said  first  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  shall  then 
expire,  except  so  far  as  adopted  or  continued  by  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  Z.  The  school  fund  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  approprroted 
only  to  the  purposes  of  edocation. 

In  one  respect  the  new  deal  in  public  education  was  a  decided  step  forward. 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  M.  A,  Newell  as  State  superintendent  of  etlucation  and 
princlx>al  of  the  State  normal  school  was  a  most  fortonate  moFement. 

McFadden  Alexander  Newell  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  September  7,  1824, 
He  attended  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  was  graduated  from  Trinity  CoUege, 
Dublin,  when  he  %as  21  years  (Ad.  After  teaching  two  years  in  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute, Liy^rpool,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and,  in  a  short  time,  located  in 
B^timore,  Md. 

His  first  important  position  in  Baltimore  was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in 
tlie  City  College — the  high  school  for  boys — which  position  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  professorship  in  Madison  College,  Union  town.  Pa.  He  returned  to  Baltimore 
in  a  few  years  and  established  a  private  school,  which  was  largely  patronized 
imtil  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  Mr.  Newell  accepted  the  principalship 
of  one  of  the  largest  grammar  schools  in  the  city.  He  went,  subsequently,  to 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  and,  in  connection  with  his  cousins  John  and  James  NewelL,  estab- 
lished a  large  and  influential  private  school.  Here  he  remained  until  1S65,  when 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  recently  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  legislature.  Three  years  latsr  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  State  board  of  education  and  became  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.     He  died  at  Havre  de  Grace  August  14,  1893, 

Superintendent  Newell  in  his  first  report  des'jribed  the  method  by  which,  in 
September,  1S57,  the  public  schools  entered  on  their  work  ia  a  state  of  absolate 
uncertainty  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  general  assembly  in  1868.  The  new 
superintendent  at  once  called  attention  to  the  central  fact  in  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  system  of  common  schools — the  absolute  need  of  a  trained  ajod  compe- 
tent body  of  teachei's.  In  addition  to  the  State  Normid  School  he  proposes  an 
educational  journal,  teachers*  associations^  and  institutes.  He  held  institutes  in 
fifteen  counties  during  his  first  year's  administratiou,  and  soon  became  in  demand 
in  the  neighboring  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  this  service,  H« 
also  called  attention  to  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  on  the  school:  '  *  Not 
quite  half  of  the  children  between  13  and  18  years  of  age  are  enrolled,  and  of 
them  only  a]x>ut  onc-h^f  in  average  attendance.*'  As  an  educator  in  Maryland 
for  more  than  tweaity  years  he  also  claims  the  right  to  criticise  tlie  new  school 
laws,  especially  in  their  failure  to  hxiate  responsibility  anywhere  in  the  atlministra- 
tion  of  the  school  system.  In  the  reaction  front  the  highly  concentrated  scheuie 
of  public  schooling  for  1864,  the  present  legislature  had  vibrated  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  State  board  of  education  had  been  abolished  and  the  President  of 
the  State  Normal  School  was  burdened  with  a  vast  and  indefinite  duty  of  super- 
vising the  entire  public  sc1k>o1  system  of  the  State,  according  to  him,  now  oi-gan- 
ized  on  the  plan  of  locating  authority  nowhere.  In  short,  the  superintendent 
found  in  his  new  department  of  duty  a  legislature  tliat  represented  a  public 
sentiment  which  favored  a  tendency  to  dissipate  rather  than  to  concentrate  power 
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in  all  public  afltairs.  Ho  recommended:  (1)  A  State  board  of  edi2cation  composed 
of  the  governor,  the  chairman  of  the  committees  on  education  in  both  houses  of 
the  legislature,  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  a  member  chosen 
by  the  faculties  of  the  three  State  colleges  from  among  their  own  number.  (2) 
The  school  trustees  of  the  districts  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  board  of 
education  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  people.  (3)  There  should  be  a  compe- 
t«it  State  superintendent  appointed,  authorized  to  spend  his  time  among  the 
schools.  (4)  There  should  bd  only  one  school  commissioner  for  eight  schools  and 
the  term  of  service  be  four  years. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  growing  apace.  In  January,  1889,  there  were 
118  students,  90  in  average  attendance,  representing  22  counties  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  A  rise  in  the  standard  of  admission  reduced  the  number  of  graduates 
so  that  81  had  fallen  away  during  the  past  three  years. 

But  to  offset  all  these  defects  the  superintendent  congratulates  the  State  on  the 
fact  that  **  after  a  long  and  weary  waiting  they  are  now  in  possesinon  of  a  school 
system  which,  though  still  imperfect,  possesses  one  good  elem^it  without  which 
improvement  is  impossible.  A  system  of  free  public  schools,  supported  and  super- 
intended by  the  State,  is  now  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  no  <?hange  of  political  parties  will  in  all  human  probability  ever  disturb.  *' 

The  Baltimore  City  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Mr.  .W.  B.  Crary,  reports 
120  schools,  550  teachers,  10,480  free  and  12,297  paying  tuition— 22,777  in  all— an 
increase  of  1,625;  1,312  in  the  colored  schools;  $408,558.24  total  expenditure, 
$22,160.66  for  colored  pupils.  The  public  school  system  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
dated  from  the  year  1849,  with  1,840  pupils,  said  by  gradual  development  in  1868 
had  reached  104  schools  and  5,300  pupils. 

The  history  of  the  following  seven  years  of  the  school  administration,  1868-1875, 
under  such  superintendency  as  Doctor  Newell  in  addition  to  his  severe  labors  as 
princix)al  of  the  State  Normal  School  could  give,  is  a  record  of  substantial  prog- 
ress achieved  under  great  difficulties.  By  peri)etual  appeals  to  the  legislature  the 
school  law  of  1868  was  repeatedly  amended,  generally  for  the  better,  but  only  by 
gradual  efforts  brought  to  a  state  of  real  efficiency.  By  a  new  school  law  passed 
in  1870  the  general  ^upervisicm  of  the  schools  was  given  to  a  board  of  State  com- 
missioners, consisting  of  four  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  from  among  the 
presidents  and  exsoniners  of  the  several  county  boards,  and  the  piincipal  of  the 
State  Normal  School. 

The  county  boards  of  commissioners  after  1871  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  courts  instead  of  elected  by  the  people,  and  their  number  was 
reduced  to  three  in  the  smaller  and  five  in  the  larger  counties.  The  local  trustees, 
styled  district  school  commifisis oners,  were  appointed  by  the  board  of  county 
school  commissioners  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  people.  The  county  tax 
which  the  county  board  had  the  right  to  distribute  was  limited  to  10  cents  on  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  beyond  that  the  county  commissioners  must  be  consulted 
respecting  additional  taxation.  By  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  school  law  in 
1873  (1)  the  governor  was  made  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; (2)  the  State  board  was  authorized  to  enact  by-laws  for  the  administration 
of  the  public  school  system,  to  remove  incompetent  teachers  or  examiners,  and  to 
add  to  the  studies  in  which  the  teachers  were  to  be  examined  for  first  and  83cond 
class  certificates  such  other  branches  as  might  be  necessary;  (3)  teachers  appointed 
by  the  district  trustees  must  be  confirmed  by  the  county  board;  (4)  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  colored  schools  of  the  State  was  raised  from  $50,000  tD  $100,000;  (5) 
$100,000  was  appropriated  for  a  State  normal  school  building,  wid  (6)  six  counties 
were  aided  by  the  change  of  an  academy  to  a  public  high  school.  The  State  board 
at  once  adopted  a  code  of  by-laws  providing  ( 1 )  for  a  new  system  of  classification 
and  a  regular  schedule  of  study  from  the  rural,  primary,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
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the  graded  schools  of  the  State  upward;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  elemen- 
tary physiology  would  be  required  for  all  teachers  after  1875. 

The  condition  of  public  education  in  any  State  is  fundamentally  determined  by 
what  the  people  are  permanently  willing  to  pay  for.  After  ten  years  of  experi- 
ence, including  one  entire  change  in  the  system,  this  condition  was  represented 
in  Maryland  by  the  following  figures:  Total  expenditure  for  schools  in  1866, 
$566,866.60;  in  1875,  $924,108.95.  The  State  Normal  School  was  the  soul  of  the 
system.  Begun  on  January  15,  1866,  with  10  students,  in  an  inconvenient  hall,  it 
grew  with  every  year  despite  a  constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  providing  for 
the  housing  of  the  students.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  number  of  students 
was  48.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  number  increased  from  129  to  137,  144,  170, 
163, 162, 146, 174,  207.  During  the  first  four  years  the  appropriation  for  its  support 
was  $8,000  annually.  In  1870  it  was  increased  to  $9,500,  and  in  1872  to  $10,500, 
exclusive  of  rent.  On  a  salary  of  $2,500,  Doctor  Newell  built  up  the  State  Norfnal 
School  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  supported  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the 
development  of  its  new  system  of  common  schools.  In  1875  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  State  and  city  schools  in  Maryland  was  142,900;  in  average  attendance, 
67,000.    The  entire  expenditure  for  the  common  schools  in  1875  was  $1,640,047.77. 

The  improvement  in  the  agencies  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  of 
the  State  had  been  great.  The  original  system  of  1B65  made  no  account  of  them, 
although  there  were  87,000  of  the  emancipated  in  the  State—in  several  counties 
one-half  and  in  one  or  two  a  majority  of  the  population.  The  second  school  law 
of  1868  gave  the  colored  people  the  amount  paid  by  them  in  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  schools,  leaving  to  private  philanthropy  and  friends  from  the  generous  in 
other  States  and  countries  to  provide  the  remainder.  In  1869  the  city  of  Baltimore 
took  the  colored  schools  into  the  public  system,  supported  at  public  expense. 
Superintendent  Newell  ventures  the  question  that  *'  If  the  State  will  follow  this 
example  it  will  cost  more  money,  but  will  it  not  cost  more  to  educate  them  for  the 
penitentiary?'* 

By  the  new  organization  of  the  State  board  of  education  Doctor  Newell,  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  assumed  the  title  of  secretary  of  the  board — the  same 
as  Horace  Mann  and  all  his  successors  in  Massachusetts — and,  like  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  his  fatherly  care  was  extended  over  the  entire  system. 

The  endowment  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore,  with  three  million 
dollars  suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  county  high 
schools  and  leave  the  colleges  of  the  State  in  reach  of  this  the  great  central  edu- 
cational institution  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  year  1875,  the  tenth  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  new  common  school  of  Maryland,  is  declared  '*  a  year  of  satisfactory 
progress  and  hope  of  i)erformance."  The  death  of  Supt.  W.  R.  Crary  of  the  Balti- 
more city  schools  was  a  great  shock.  The  city  was  passing  through  a  movement 
of  progress,  including  new  buildings,  the  introduction  of  drawing,  more  attention 
given  to  English,  and  other  notable  signs  of  advancement.  The  school  term  of 
the  State  was  being  advanced  from  seven  and  one-half  toward  ten  months. 
Despite  the  general  depression  of  business  during  the  year  1875-76  there  was  no 
serious  diminution  in  the  expenditure  on  the  schools,  the  total  expenditure  being 
$1,623,349.29,  including  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  State  Normal  School,  in  its  new  and  satisfactory  building,  reported  206  stu- 
dents. Principal  Newell,  ex  officio  State  superintendent,  returns  again  and  again 
to  the  protest  against  combining  the  duties  of  the  two  offices.  The  unwillingness 
of  the  legislature  to  comply  with  his  request  was  owing  doubtless  to  (1 )  the  expense 
and  (2)  the  increasing  conviction  that  the  State  had  in  Doctor  Newell  the  one  man 
in  Maryland  best  qualified  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  normal  school  and  to  oversee  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
getting  into  position  and  promised  to  supply  the  upper  story  of  the  educational 
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stmctnre  for  the  State.  The  population  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  was  780,894,  of  whom  175,391  were  colored;  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  227,794, 
with  39,558  colored.  In  twelve  counties  the  colored  were  one-half  the  entire  popu- 
lation. The  entire  school  population,  from  5  to  20  years,  was  276,120.  There  had 
doubtless  been  a  steady  increase  of  numbers  during  the  eight  years  before  1878. 
In  that  year  156,274  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  city  and  country  schools,  and  only 
81 ,829  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  In  regard  to  the  general  handling  of 
the  school  funds,  it  is  asserted  by  Superintendent  Newell  that  during  the  fifteen 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  the  school  system  nearly  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  had  x)assed  through  the  hands  of  forty  different  treasurers,  not 
only  without  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar,  but  without  one  important  mistake  in  its 
direction. 

The  common  school  system  in  the  counties  had  almost  abolished  the  old-time 
private  schools  and  partly  crippled  the  academies.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  graded  school  with  a  secondary  department  or  high  school 
annex  be  developed  to  supply  their  place.  The  Maryland  Institute,  in  Baltimore, 
had  become  "one  of  the  most  reliable  educational  institutions  of  the  State.''  It 
is  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  and  largest  art  school  in  the  country,  and  hope 
is  expressed  that  it  might  become  the  best.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  its 
fourth  year  had  145  students,  and  great  satisfaction  is  expressed  over  its  attitude 
toward  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  The  State  Normal  School  had 
sent  forth  567  students,  who  had  taught  each  two  years.  A  short  summer  session 
was  held  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers  whose  schools  closed  in  April. 

The  chronicle  of  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  suggests  a  comparison  in  the 
sui)erintendent's  report  for  the  latter  year  which  was  certainly  very  encouraging 
to  the  friends  of  universal  education  in  Maryland.  During  these  ten  years  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  i)opulation  of  the  State  of  19.7  i)er  cent,  from  780,894  to 
934,943.  The  increase  in  number  of  public  schools  had  been  41  per  cent,  1,360  to 
1,919;  in  teachers  40  per  cent,  1,664  to  2,326;  enrollment  47.5  per  cent,  77,454  to 
114,365;  average  daily  attendance  43.5  per  cent,  40,150  to  56.361;  total  expenditure 
21  per  cent,  $728,058  to  $886,378;  county  taxation  35  per  cent,  $262,668  to  $355,052. 
By  1880  the  common  school  system  of  Maryland  was  fifteen  years  old,  had  out- 
lived the  perils  of  infancy  and  early  youth,  and  as  far  as  its  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, supervision,  and  administration  were  concerned  had  evidently  **come  to 
stay." 

During  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  nothing  happened  to  seriously  disturb 
the  growth  of  what  had  been  so  well  inaugurated.  In  1888-89,  the  closing  year 
of  Doctor  Newell's  administration,  the  State  appropriations  had  not  materially 
increased  from  1881;  indeed  in  1889  were  only  $1,000  in  excess.  But  the  county 
levy  had  risen  from  $389,240  in  1881  to  $500,783  in  1888.  The  total  expenditure  in 
1881  was  $1,604,580;  in  1889,  $1,819,352,  the  excess  largely  caused  by  the  increased 
county  levy.  The  Commonwealth  as  late  as  1890,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  system,  experienced  the  revival  that  promised  to  bring  forth  its 
resources  in  a  very  decisive  manner.  That  action  was  acknowledged  to  be  largely 
dependent  on  a  revival  of  material  prosi)erity  in  the  old  Commonwealth,  which 
had  suffered  so  greatly  by  its  extreme  conservatism  in  industrial  affairs  up  to 
1860  and  by  the  demoralization  of  its  people  through  the  decade  ending  with  1870. 
By  1890  a  new  era  of  prosperity  had  dawned  on  the  great  city  of  Baltimore,  in 
which  was  stored  a  great  majority  of  the  available  wealth  and  the  forces  of  the 
higher  civilization  of  the  State.  With  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Baltimore  and 
its  steady  growth  to  one  of  the  great  educational  centers  of  the  country  came  in  a 
new  sense  of  the  importance  of  universal  education  through  the  entire  Common- 
wealth. 

From  1881  to  1889  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  school  enrollment  of  the 
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Btate  from  158,900  to  179,460,  of  which  Baltimore  ^owed  47,048  and  59,596.  The 
d2)ily  school  attendance  had  risen  from  73^39  to  09,S20.  The  average  nomfoer  of 
monthii  in  the  school  term  was  9|;  10  in  B^timore.  and  S^  in  the  oounties  at  the 
latter  date.  $S0,581  in  the  cities  and  $79,441  in  the  counties  was  expended  for 
colored  8eho<^  in  1881 ;  in  1889,498,565  for  ike  connttes  and  folly  as  madi  for  the 
ciUes.  In  1 881 ,  $174,638  was  expended  ih  school  buildings,  $86,000  in  oounties  and 
$88,000  in  the  city,  and  $190,922  in  1889,  $105,000  of  which  was  by  the  connties, 
by  which  we  may  infer  that  the  movement  for  reforming  the  primitive  arrange* 
ments  for  housing  school  children  already  described  had  gathered  force  as  the 
jFears  went  on.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  in  1889  was  4,125.  From 
these  statistics  we  must  infer  that  the  public  school  interests  of  the  State  had 
hardly  kept  pace  during  the  decade  1880-1890  with  the  increase  of  population;  the 
population  in  1880  being  934,627  and  in  1890  1,34^^0. 

The  St^ie  Normid  School  had  grown  until  every  seat  in  the  buUding  was  occu- 
pied, with  the  attendance  well  divided  among  the  counties.  The  mstatute  woiic 
had  been  pushed  with  vigor  in  the  more  progressive  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
Teachers'  Eeading  Association,  district  and  county  libraries,  and  the  suppoot 
and  circulation  of  ihe  Edncatioinal  Joux^oial  were  all  factors  on  the  side  of 
improvement. 

The  establishment  of  Jc^bns  Hopkins  University  in  Maryland  had  so  increased 
the  opportunities  for  the  higher  education  of  its  own  men  and  through  its  system 
of  popular  lectures  of  the  young  women  of  the  State  that  the  interest  in  the  revival 
of  the  old  colleges  by  public  support  had  partially  spent  its  force.  The  State 
Agrirnltural  College  was  learning  to  become  what  its  name  included,  an  agricnl- 
tural  and  mechanical  schoc^  St.  John's  College  started  out  with  the  intent  to 
become  a  polytechnic  sshool.  Washington  kept  on  in  its  hi^ly  respectable  bat 
moderate  gait  with  some  40  pupils  a  year.  Johns  Hopkins,  ev^i  at  its  beginning, 
with  an  outfit  of  three  times  the  sum  of  tiie  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  tor 
common  schools,  was  proving  its  capacity  to  deal  with  the  entire  fi^d  of  the  higher 
education,  reenforced  by  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  the 
newly  established  College  for  Women  in  Baltimore.  The  superintendent  in  1881 
urged  the  appointment  of  a  legiali^ve  committee  to  take  into  consideratton  the 
entire  policy  of  the  State  toward  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  belief 
was  expressed  in  1888  that  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college  and  the  organization  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  appointment  of  a  pre^dent  abtmdantly  qualified  for  Ms  difficult 
position  would  commend  the  instituti<m  to  the  hearty  support  of  the  people.  Johns 
Ho{^un8  University  in  1888  had  a  faculty  of  57  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  4^ 
students— 199  residents  of  Maryland,  96  from  86  other  States,  and  24  from  foreign 
countries.  Its  attendance  had  risen  from  89  in  1876-77  to  420  in  1887-^.  Of  the 
students,  231  were  graduates  from  93  different  c^olleges  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, 127  candidates  for  the  degree  A.  B..  and  62  special  students.  The  average 
attendance  on  the  public  lectures  had  risen  from  60  to  192.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  much  of  ihe  need  for  the  higher  education  was  now  for  the  first  time  being 
supplied  in  the  Btate. 

Among  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  public  schools  from  1880  to  1890  may 
be  mentioned  the  printing  by  the  State  superintendent  of  the  statistics  of  illiteracy 
in  Baltimore  in  1881.  In  that  year  there  were  28,433  children  and  youth  of  school 
age  growing  up  without  school  education,  apart  from  thoee  who  had  received  a 
partial  training  in  early  youth.  In  1874  Doctor  NeweU,  in  connection  with  Super- 
intendent Crary,  of  Baltimore,  had  established  the  Maryland  School  JoumaL 
Tliese  gentlemen  had  also  been  associated  in  the  authorship  of  a  series  of  school  read- 
ers. The  death  of  Snperindeiit  Crary,  of  Baltimore,  left  this  work  on  the  hands  of 
Superintendent  Newell.    It  is  doubtful  if  during  this  period  of  fifteen  years 
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that  the  jocimal  was  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  State  snperintendent 
there  was  a  more  vi^rorous  and  inspiring  publication  of  its  sort  in  the  country. 

The  year  1885  is  noted  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  as 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  public  school  system  in  the 
State.  The  report  was  used  especially  to  give  a  record  of  the  progress  of  school 
legislation.  The  successive  acts  of  the  general  assembly  in  response  to  the  annual 
representations  of  the  superintendent  are  noted.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  (1)  by  the  laws  of  1870  and  1874  conferring  ample  powers  of  a  general  super- 
vision of  schools  on  the  State  board  of  education.  (2)  In  1870  district  trustees 
were  apX)ointed  by  the  county  school  commissioners.  (8)  In  1872  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  one  assistant  examiner  in  counties  having  more  than  85 
schools.  (4)  In  1870  the  number  of  county  commissioners  of  schools  was  reduced 
to  three  in  the  smaller  and  five  in  the  large  counties.  (5)  In  1872  the  supply  of 
school  books  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  school  boards.  In  1884  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore made  school  books  free.  (6)  In  1874  the  county  commissioners  were 
given  power  of  confirmation  and  rejection  of  all  teachers  appointed  by  the  dis- 
trict trustees.  (7)  In  1872  and  1873  appropriations  of  $50,000  and  $100,000  were 
made  for  the  education  of  colored  children  and  youth  throughout  the  State.  ( 8 )  The 
transfer  of  the  old-time  county  acadexies  to  public  schools  had  been  anticipated 
in  most  of  the  counties  by  mutual  ccmsent.  (9)  An  improved  system  of  certifica- 
tion and  a  regular  schedule  of  study  for  primary  schools  had  been  adopted  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

One  of  the  important  institutions  of  the  State  is  the  McDonogh  Institute, 
opened  in  1873,  founded  by  the  gift  of  John  McDonogh,  a  native  of  Baltimore 
and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  La.  In  the  record  of  uchools  in 
Louisiana,  in  Chapter  X,  report  4,  State  board  of  education,  pp.  1900-1901,  will  be 
found  a  full  account  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  donation  to  Baltimore  in  1875 
amounted  to  $973,238.  In  this  institution  60  boys  were  in  attendance,  the  number 
being  limited  to  100.  These  students  were  supportad  entirely  in  the  institution 
and  given  a  proper  high  school  education.  In  addition  a  bequest  of  Dr.  Barnard 
of  $S0,000  was  used  for  a  manual-training  department.  An  institution,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  founded  in  1859,  only  awaited  an  adequate  building  for  the 
display  of  its  valuable  collection  of  natural  history.  The  year  1885  was  also 
made  memorable  by  the  gift  by  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  of 
$1,145,000  for  a  free  public  library.  A  central  building  and  four  branch  build- 
ings had  been  erected  Mid  filled  at  once  with  82,000  volumes.  The  city  accepted  the 
gift,  which  was  made  on  condition  of  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  library,  free  to  all  the  people.  The  call  of  Mr.  Louis  Steiner,  of 
Frederick,  to  the  office  of  librarian  was  a  fit  tribute  to  one  of  the  best-known 
friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

In  1886  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  joined  the  increasing  number  of  leg- 
islatures which,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  had  provided  bylaw  for  instruction 
in  physiology,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  State 
Normal  School  had  reached  its  limit  in  the  education  of  pupils,  200  being  all  that 
could  be  included  with  the  present  arrangements.  In  1886  the  legislature 
responded  to  the  persistent  demand  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  more 
money  by  enacting  a  law  by  which  the  State  school  tax  should  be  10.5  cents 
instead  of  10  cents  on  $100,  and  added  $25,000  to  the  $100,000  already  appropriated 
for  the  education  of  colored  youth.  This  appropriation  was  said  to  amount  to 
about  the  same  per  capita  for  the  colored  as  the  regular  distribution  to  the  white 
pupils.  The  colored  schools  still  suffered  greatly  for  lack  of  competent  teachers, 
the  colored  normal  school  at  Baltimore,  a  private  institution,  being  generally 
fiUed  with  Baltimore  students  who  ould  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  the  country 
districts  as  teachers.    In  1880  Caroline  County  reports  progress  xmder  the  able 
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snperintendency  of  Examiner  D.  B.  Stephens,  and  Examiner  Alexander  Chaplain 
had  become  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  education  for  both  races  in  Talbot 
County.  In  the  year  1889  occurred  the  retirement  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell  from  the 
positions  of  principal  of  the  State  N"ormal  School  and  ex  officio  State  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  which  he  had  held  with  such  distinguished  ability  and  marked  suc- 
cess from  1868,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  This  long  and  honorable  service 
had  so  identified  Doctor  Newell  with  the  birth  and  development  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Maryland  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  think  of  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  that  State  apart  from  him  as  to  recall  the  history  of  the  people's 
schools  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  without  the  names  of  Horace  Mann  and 
Henry  Barnard.  On  his  retirement  Doctor  Newell  removed  to  the  city  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  Md.,  where,  with  his  accomplished  wife,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  he  conducted  a  private  seminary  until  his  death  on  August  14,  1893. 

The  successor  of  Doctor  Newell  in  the  twofold  position  of  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  and  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  was  Mr.  E.  B.  Prettyman. 
This  gentleman  was  called  from  a  long  experience  in  the  conduct  of  private  semi- 
naries in  the  State,  where  he  had  become  an  influential  friend  of  education  and  a 
public  man  of  large  experience.  He  signalized  his  first  rei)ort,  for  1890,  by  urging 
that  the  tax  levy  for  the  common  schools  should  be  13  cents  on  $100,  and  holding 
forth  the  increase  of  the  county  collections  as  an  example  of  liberality  to  the 
State.  In  1890  there  were  in  Maryland  2,189  common  schools,  with  an  enn)ll- 
ment  of  184,2i)l  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  103,351 ,  one-third  of  the 
number  being  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  63,575  enrollment  and  39,664  in  daily 
attendance.  This  multitude  of  children  and  youth  were  under  the  instruction  of 
3,836  teachers.  The  schools  were  open  on  an  average  of  9.2  months — 10  in  the 
city  and  8.8  in  the  counties.  The  entire  income  from  State  and  local  taxation 
and  other  sources  was  $1,943,197.33,  of  which  $915,720.77  was  expended  in  Balti- 
more, an  increase  of  $107,165.59  over  the  previous  year;  $167,428  had  been  paid 
for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  schoolhouses,  nearly  one-half  where  it  was 
most  needed,  in  the  counties. 

The  decade  from  1890,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Superintendent  Prettyman, 
was  on  the  whole  auspicious  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Maryland. 
The  great  work  of  organizing  the  system  on  right  lines  and  committing  the  peo- 
pie  to  a  policy  of  educational  expansion  had  been  so  well  done  by  Superintendent 
Newell  in  his  twenty-one  years  connected  with  the  public  schools  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  every  occasion  for  the  further  development  of  the 
system.  Superintendent  Prettyman  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his  selection  by  his 
policy  assumed  at  the  beginning,  of  ''giving  more  attention  to  teaching  than 
words." 

By  a  careful  estimate  of  public  opinion  he  was  able  at  any  decisive  opportunity 
to  cast  the  entire  weight  of  his  position  into  the  scale  of  reform.  When  Super- 
intendent Newell  retired  in  Maryland  he  left  behind  in  the  body  of  school 
examiners,  the  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  the  23  counties  of 
the  State,  such  a  body  of  men  as  certainly  did  not  exist  in  any  Southern,  and 
might  have  been  hunted  for  without  success  in  a  majority  of  the  Northern  States. 
Superintendent  Prettyman  used  this  exceptional  group  of  assistants  to  the  best 
advantage  by  requiring  from  them  every  year  a  detailed  account  of  the  schools  of 
their  districts  and  making  copious  extracts  from  their  communications  in  his 
annual  reports.  In  this  way  several  of  the  most  important  reforms  had  been 
advocated.  In  1891  the  total  expenditure  for  schools  was  increased  by  $294,967  to 
$3,237,164.33.  There  was  an  increase  of  4,963  pupils  enrolled  and  3,819  in  daily 
attendance,  of  141  teachers  and  $61,717.30  in  their  salaries,  with  $219,190.20 
increase  in  buildings.  The  population  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  was  1 ,040,153—218,000  of  whom  were  colored.     The  city  of  Baltimore  claimed 
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a  population  of  434,246,  of  whom  67,326  were  colored;  which  added  to  Baltimore 
County,  72,907  white,  and  10,367  colored,  gave  to  the  city  and  coxmty  of  Baltimore 
in  1890  one-half  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 

The  State  superintendent's  report  of  1892  contains  an  elaborate  history  of  all  the 
colleges  and  academies  of  the  State  which  receive  public  subsidies  from  the  legis- 
lature. The  attendance  in  the  colleges  had  rallied— Washington  96,  St.  John's 
172.    The  State  Agricultural  College  reports  favorable  progress. 

The  total  expenditure  for  public  education  in  1893  was  $2,288,229,  an  increase 
of  $119,922.74,  largely  the  contribution  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  reports  of 
Examiners  Stephens  of  Caroline  and  Chaplain  of  Talbot  counties  are  especially 
noticed  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  State  superintendent.  The  death  of  the  late  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools.  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  in  1893,  was  remem- 
bered at  the  state  association.  The  increase  of  expenditure  for  the  common  schools 
during  this  decade  had  become  almost  a  matter  of  yearly  occurrence.  In  1894  it 
amounted  to  $59,782,  the  total  being  $2,348,011.71.  A  steady  increase  of  the  school 
population  enrolled  and  in  daily  attendance  was  also  noted.  In  1895  Caroline 
County,  under  the  administration  and  intelligent  supervision  of  Examiner  Stephens, 
appears  as  the  banner  county  of  the  State  in  school  libraries,  41  schools  with  and 
only  8  without,  4,000  volumes  in  all.  Washington  College,  the  oldest  in  the  State, 
had  fallen  into  the  modem  tendency  by  becoming  a  coeducational  institution, 
and  in  1895  graduated  its  first  young  woman.  In  1896  the  State  school  funds  took 
an  unusual  leap  in  addition,  with  $261,784.26  increase;  total  amount,  $2,650,265.59. 
The  increase  of  population  enrolled  was  large,  14,618.  A  free  text-book  bill  was 
X>assed  by  the  legislature  in  1895-96.  The  cost  of  the  books  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
counties,  in  part  met  by  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $50,000.  The  normal 
school  was  crowded  by  an  attendance  of  414  students,  and  the  principal  again 
urges  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Maryland 
being  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  combined  the  duties  of  these  two  important 
positions.  The  superintendent  denies  that  the  passage  of  the  free  text-book  law 
was  an  error  in  the  building  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  One  examiner 
declares  that  the  average  school  attendance  has  been  increased  23  percent  thereby, 
and  all  the  counties  report  in  this  direction. 

Superintendent  Stephens  presents  an  important  phase  of  the  subject,  the  shut- 
ting up  of  all  the  schoolbooks  of  the  children  during  vacation.  This  was  a  serious 
matter  in  the  counties  where  the  schools  were  in  session  only  five,  seven,  or  eight 
months.  Every  child  should  finally  own  every  schoolbook  he  has  ever  handled, 
for  its  value  in  many  ways  will  be  appreciated  more  every  year.  An  important 
event  among  the  colleges  was  the  movement  of  Washington  College  for  a  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy  and  a  normal  course  of  study  extending  over  three  years.  A 
large  and  commodious  building  was  erected  and  furnished  for  the  women  students, 
and  14  free  pupils  had  been  received.  There  were  92  students,  all  but  one  of 
the  nine  counties  of  the  eastern  shore  having  availed  themselves  of  the  provision 
for  free  tuition.  Miss  Katherine  K.  Hobbs,  of  Federalsburg,  was  appointed  as 
lady  principal  of  this  department.  Miss  Hobbs  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  a 
teacher  widely  known  in  the  region  in  which  this  institution  was  established. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  literary  contributions  made  by  Superintendent  M.  A. 
Newell  to  the  cause  of  education  was  a  pai)er  of  34  pages  in  the  Maryland  School 
Journal  of  1877,  entitled,  "Early  legislation  in  behalf  of  public  education  in 
Maryland." 

In  1898  the  superintendent  announces  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
practically  out  of  debt  and  that  it  is  a  favorable  time  to  call  for  an  increase  in  the 
school-tax  levy.  This  call  was  responded  to  by  the  increase  of  $349,402.81  to  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  school  system,  making  $3,052,326.86,  and  an  increase  of 
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teachers'  salaries  of  $93,785.75,  with  the  nstial  addition  to  the  enrollment  and 
average  attendance.  The  appropriations  for  colleges  and  academies  in  1807  were 
unusually  liberal.  Among  them  was  a  gift  of  $>0,0I)0  a  year  for  two  years  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  annual  appropriation  to  the  State  Normal  School 
was  made  $20,000,  out  of  which  the  salary  and  traveling  ezi>enses  of  a  State 
teachers^  institute  conductor  was  to  be  paid.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000  was 
made  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  a  second  State  normal  school  at  Frost  burg, 
Allegany  County,  and  $5,000  annually  for  its  supx^ort.  The  general  appropria- 
tion for  the  year  included  $150,000  for  colored  and  an  increase  of  the  State  tax  for 
white  schools.     The  State  school  appropriation  in  1898  amounted  to  $602,957. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  ideal  condition  of  an  American  State  system  of 
public  schools  in  its  relation  to  public  affairs  is  found  where  every  political  party 
is  compelled  to  ofi^cr  the  people  superior  educational  advantages  in  order  to  gain 
the  popular  vote.  Despite  the  exciting  ix)litical  conflict  that  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  twice  upset  the  reigning  political  administration  of  Mary- 
land, these  four  years  were  more  fruitful  in  radical  school  legislation  than  ;my 
previous  decade  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Among  other  and  less  important 
enactments  between  1896  and  1900  we  note  (1)  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  by 
the  le^lature  to  purchase  schoolbooks  for  free  distribution  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  schools  with  free  text-books  on  civics:  (2)  a  law  authorizing  the  grovemor 
of  the  State  to  appoint  county  boards  of  school  commissioners  with  a  term  of  six 
years'  service;  (3)  most  important  of  all,  the  long-delayed  establishment  of  a  State 
superin tendency  of  instruction,  and,  in  1900,  the  elevation  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Stephens, 
commissioner  of  education  in  Caroline  County,  to  the  State  superintendency.  By 
this  arrangement  Mr.  £.  B.  Prettyman  was  retained  as  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  Another  important  new  departure  was  the  establishment  of  the 
second  State  normal  school,  located  at  Froetburg,  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  State.  During  the  same  period  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  retired  from  the  super- 
intendency of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  Prof.  James  H.  Van  Sickle  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  two  governors,  William  Lloyd  Lowndes  and  Jchn 
Walter  Smith,  both  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  the  convention  of  county  school  commissioners  as  active  workers  in  the  good 
cause.  In  1900  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  State  for  the  previous  year  was 
2,519—185  in  Baltimore.  Of  222,373  children  and  youth  of  school  age,  194,333 
were  enrolled  and  134,400  in  daily  attendance— 65,289  and  53,728  in  Baltimore.  Of 
the  5,116  teachers,  8,314  were  outside  th9  city.  The  average  term  of  school  ses- 
sion was  9.3  months— 10  in  the  city  and  8.7  months  in  the  counties.  The  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  public  education  were  $2,951,723.85,  and  the  expenses 
for  all  puWic  school  purposes  were  $3,022,908.61. 

Superintendent  Stephens  began  his  administration  by  a  report  to  the  State  board 
of  education  in  1901,  the  term  of  office  being  four  years  from  May  1,  1900.  As 
early  as  1898  the  legislature  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward  the  relief  of  the  over- 
wor^ired  double-headed  official  by  the  api>ointment  of  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Foreman  as 
State  institute  director.  The  teachers'  institute,  which  had  been  suffering  for 
lack  of  administration  under  this  directiqp,  had  been  revived  in  all  the  counties. 
An  important  department  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  was  the  supjrintendency 
of  the  county  institutes.  For  the  first  scho:)l  year  most  of  his  time  was  spsnt  in 
visits  of  three  to  five  da3rs  in  each  county,  holding  one  for  a  single  week.  He 
de  lares  that  jmblic  education  has  become  much  broader  in  its  scope  and  char- 
acter than  formerly  and  the  public  school  is  fast  becoming  a  greater  factor  in  the 
comprehensive  education  of  the  children.  A  new  course  of  study  was  prepared 
as  a  standard  for  all  the  counties  and  in  most  respects  conformed  to  the  recent 
report  of  the  ** committee  of  fifteen"  of  the  Nati(Hial  Educational  Aasodatioa. 
The  general  assembly  of  1898  had  recognized  the  subject  of  manual  training  in  the 
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schools  and  provided  an  appropriation  of  $1  i^OO  for  ono  school  for  white  and  one 
for  colored  pupils  in  each  county.  The  first  school  was  established  by  ComnxiS' 
eioner  Chaplain  in  Talbot  County  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  sixteen  of  the  coun- 
ties were  arranging  for  similar  schools.  Along  with  the  renewed  interest  in 
teachers'  institutes  had  come  a  revival  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  with  the 
establishment  in  several  counties  of  teachers'  libraries. 

The  unusual  labors  of  the  new  superintendent  resulted  in  a  revere  fit  of  illness, 
which  for  several  months  removed  him  entirely  from  the  field  of  labor,  and  the 
report  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  1902  does  not  contain  any  communica- 
tion from  him.  The  statistics  both  of  city  and  county  reveal  no  considerable 
increase  in  any  department  save  in  total  expensss  for  the  State  of  an  increase  of 
$151.03r).76,  and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  of  $72,842.09.  The  death  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Cushmg,  of  Baltimore,  was  commemorated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers 
and  school  commissioners.  Mr.  Cushing  for  many  years  had  been  identified  with 
public  school  work  in  State  and  city,  was  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  educa-' 
tion,  a  personal  and  intimate  friend  of  teachers  and  school  officials,  and  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  State  in  all  movements  of  an  educational  character.  The  State 
board  of  education  in  1902  adopted  a  unanimous  resolution  of  confidence  in  the 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  Dr.  E.  B.  Prettyman,  and  pledged  that  the 
school  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  and  harmony  with  his  views,  and  that 
his  decision  on  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  school  should  be  final.  In  the 
year  1902  the  State  appropriation  for  public  education  was  $625,000— $150,000  for 
colored  schools.  A  compulsory  education  law  was  passed  affecting  children  from 
8  to  12  years  of  age  and  youths  from  12  to  IG,  unless  engaged  in  labor.  The  teach- 
ers of  district  schools  appJnted  by  the  district  school  trustees  were  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  board  of  county  examiners.  This  board  was  authorized  to  estab- 
lish libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  county  seats  and  other  towns  by  a  tax  of  from 
5  to  7  cents  on  $100,  and  a  board  of  nine  library  commissioners  appointed.  La 
1900  the  State  of  Maryland,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  was  supporting 
2,357  public  schools  with  144,345  pupils,  of  whom  81,112  were  in  daily  attendance. 
The  schools  were  under  the  instruction  of  8,360  teachers,  and  were  in  session 
8.5  months  in  the  year.  The  receipts  for  the  same  i)orticn  of  the  State  were 
$1,463,663.13,  of  which  $962,153.40  waapaid  for  teachers'  salaries  and  $104,053.56 
for  school  buildings.  The  result  of  thirty-five  years  since  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  not  only  in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  increase  of  school  attendance  but 
in  the  general  organization  and  administration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
State,  the  quality  and  breadth  of  instruction,  and  a  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
facilities  for  higher  education,  had  placed  this  Commonwealth  well  alongside 
the  most  favored  States  of  the  Union. 

In  no  State  of  the  Union  has  the  influence  of  its  chief  city  in  the  development 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth  been  more  pronounced  through 
the  Commonwealth  than  in  Maryland.  In  1890  the  city  of  Baltimore  reported 
79,659  of  the  224,004  pupils  in  school  attendance,  and  an  expenditure  of  $1 ,322,964.03 
of  the  total  $3,792,027.16  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Only  the  lack  of 
space  prevents  an  extended  review  of  tl^e  deeply  interesting  history  of  the  building 
up  of  that  combination  of  institutions  which  makes  Baltimore  to-day  the  foremost 
of  educational  cities  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  some  respects  a  rival  of  the 
metropolitan  cities  of  the  Union,  of  which  it  is  still  the  sixth  in  population. 

One  of  the  first  and  the  only  practically  successful  effort  toward  the  enforcement 
of  the  public  school  law  of  Maryland  for  1825-26  was  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  abortive  scheme  effected  any  permanent  lodgment 
outside  that  city.  In  1829  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  inaugurate  public  educa^ 
tion  in  the  city  by  the  establishment  of  a  few  schools  conducted  on  the  monitorial 
plan.    The  plan  contemplated  the  establishment  of  four  male  and  female  schools 
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held  in  hired  rooms,  and  provided  orer  all  one  master  or  mistress  with  the  aid  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils.  At  the  end  of  its  first  ten  years*  experimenting  the 
monitorial  system  of  instruction  had  come  to  its  inevitable  end.  But  in  this 
exigency  the  intelligent  friends  of  public  education  came  to  the  front  with  the 
abolition  of  this  method  of  instruction  and  esi)ecially  the  establishment  of  a  boys' 
high  school. 

In  1839  the  commissioners  of  the  public  schools  were  ordered  to  establish  a 
school  where  **  the  higher  branches  of  English  and  classical  literature  could  be 
taught.'*  In  this  way  the  school  successively  named  the  High,  the  Collegiate 
High,  and  the  Baltimore  City  College,  was  established  under  the  principalship  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  C.  Brooks.  During  the  following  thirty-seven  years  this  school  was 
occupied  largely  in  fighting  its  way  up  to  a  permanent  home  in  spacious  buildings 
next  door  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  most  conspicuous  i)ortion  of  the  city. 
The  school  had  increased  in  numbers  in  1849  to  233  students  with  7  instructors. 
^ut  for  years  the  20  school  commissioners  apjwinted  by  the  city  government 
in  this  department  made  perpetual  protests  against  the  loose  financial  habits  of 
their  masters  in  the  city  council.  Not  more  than  half  the  money  voted  for  educa- 
tion was  collected  at  aU,  or,  if  collected,  was  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  public 
schools.  As  a  consequence,  the  board  was  under  a  perpetual  burden  of  debt,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  incessant  protest  that  the  city  government  was  seriously 
brought  up  to  the  idea  that  the  common  school  was  more  than  an  amiable  fad  of 
certain  eminent  gentlemen  working  in  behalf  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  city.  In 
1875  the  high  school  reported  an  attendance  of  425.  The  boys  were  admitted  at 
the  age  of  12  and  under  circumstances  that  compelled  the  policy  of  dealing  with 
the  material  not  in  accordance  with  a  school  so  named.  In  1852  the  rush  of  pupils 
was  so  great  that  the  standard  of  the  public  grammar  schools  was  raised  to  prevent 
the  institution  from  being  swamped  by  incomx)etents.  A  reorganization  was 
effected  and  seven  grades  of  study  arranged  and  the  teachers  were  styled  profes- 
sors. The  students  were  permitted  to  choose  between  the  English  and  classical 
courses,  with  permission  to  change  within  three  months.  In  1857  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Baird  was  appointed  president  of  this  institution,  and  he  held  the  position  with 
great  success  for  sixteen  years,  until  his  death.  Doctor  Baird  died  in  1873.  During 
his  administration  an  effort  was  made  to  lift  the  central  high  school  to  the  dignity 
of  a  college.  The  name  was  changed  to  Baltimore  City  College.  In  1866  a  fifth 
year  was  added  to  the  course  and  the  former  grades  in  the  common  school  were 
raised.  The  successor  of  Doctor  Baird  was  the  professor  of  mathematics,  Mr. 
William  Elliot,  jr.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  higher  education  in  Baltimore 
for  twenty- three  years.  Doctor  Elliot  died  in  1890,  having  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  City  College  for  twenty-seven  years.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  schools  and  had  put  heart  and  soul  into  their  development.  A 
small  number  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  been  utilized  in  the  male  con- 
tingent of  the  city  school  teachers.  The  English  course  was  dropped  and  Latin 
made  compulsory  in  every  class,  with  French  and  German.  In  1894  the  faculty 
consisted  of  President  Soper  and  14  professors. 

It  was  one  of  the  accepted  claims  of  Baltimore  to  educational  foresight  that 
within  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  boys'  high  school  there  came  up 
one  and  soon  aft  a*  another  similar  institution  for  girls.  The  establishment  of 
these  two  free  high  schools  was  one  of  the  most  popular  acts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rising  system  of  common  school  instruction.  They  at  once  were  crowded  with 
students  and  have  always  been  the  pride  of  the  city.  These  schools  have  always 
been  favored  by  the  city,  and  one  of  them  was  at  the  time  better  housed,  perhaps, 
than  any  similar  school  in  the  State.  Baltimore  was  the  first  American  city  to 
introduce  this  feature  of  the  common  school  system,  a  girls'  high  schof)l.  In 
other  cities  there  had  been  probably  high  school  grades  for  girls  in  the  grammar 
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schools,  in  the  educational  and  coeducational  public  high  schools,  as  in  New  York, 
for  many  years,  but  Baltimore  was  the  leader  in  establishing  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  system  for  the  secondary  schooling  of  its  young  women.  Soon  after 
the  establishment  of  these  schools  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  exigency  of  a 
professional  class  of  teachers  by  a  normal  class  held  on  Saturdays,  in  which 
instruction  was  given  largely  by  a  review  of  previous  studies  and  in  some  cases 
professional  education  supplemented  by  practice.  This  Saturday  normal  class 
has  perpetuated  itself  in  an  amateur  fashion  through  varying  success  and  failure. 
Every  city  superintendent  of  schools  has  urged  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
training  and  practice  school  for  teachers,  but  for  many  years  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  unaccountable  prejudice  in  the  city  against  such  an  institution.  An 
additional  power  was  given  to  the  girls'  high  school  as  an  inducement  to  -ped&gog- 
ical  training.  The  public  schools  of  Baltimore  were  not  free  in  the  sense  of  the 
absence  of  a  tuition  fee.  As  late  as  1850  a  considerable  and  probably  a  large  num- 
ber of  youth  were  kept  out  of  school  by  the  variety  of  reasons  which  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  such  neglect  or  abuse  of  parental  authority.  It  must  have  been  from 
this  cause  to  an  appreciable  degree  that  the  common  school  increased  so  slowly 
that,  in  1848,  twenty  years  after  its  establishment,  there  were  only  6,889  pupils,  39 
male  and  53  female  schools,  supported  at  the  moderate  expenditure  of  $59,459. 

In  1849  the  district  primary  school  department  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore 
was  first  established.  The  schools  continued  to  grow  with  the  natural  increase  of 
the  city.  In  1855  an  English  course  was  added  to  the  boys*  and  a  course  in  modem 
languages  to  the  girls'  high  schools.  The  receipts  for  tuition  amounted  to  some 
$25,000,  and  only  $100,000  was  accepted  from  the  city.  The  high  schools  for  girls 
prospered,  and  a  new  building  was  furnished.  Of  11,441  pupils,  8,163  were  paying 
and  3,733  free.  The  irregular  attendance  on  all  the  schools  was  a  serious  fault. 
In  1856  18,800  had  api)eared  at  the  schoolhouse  doors,  and  had  been  enrolled,  while 
not  10,440  were  in  reg^ular  attendance.  In  1857  the  exx)enses  of  the  school  board 
increased  to  $143,600,  $22,000  from  tuition  fees  and  only  $92,000  being  available 
for  the  schools.  A  night  school  had  been  established,  which  for  several  years 
continued  with  varied  success— more  than  once  suspended.  The  Peabody  Insti- 
tute of  Baltimore,  then  in  its  early  years,  admitted  50  pupils  of  the  boys'  high 
school  free  to  its  lectures,  and  the  Maryland  Institute  extended  the  same  courtesy 
to  the  girls.  The  streets,  according  to  the  charge  of  the  school  board,  were 
swarming  with  vagrant  and  unschooled  children.  Of  the  20.5  per  cent  of  public 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  city  government  only  12.5  was  collected  and  passed 
over  to  the  educational  fund.  Fo^ty-eight  girls  of  the  female  high  school  entered 
the  Saturday  normal  class.  Of  the  $1 ,000,000  voted  for  the  exi)enses  of  the  city 
government  only  $567,000  were  actually  collected,  and  of  the  $225,000  assigned  to 
the  school  frmd  one-half  was  lacking. 

The  general  superintendency  of  the  common  school  system  of  Baltimore  up  to 
1860  had  been  required  as  a  special  work  of  the  office  of  treasurer,  who,  in 
addition  t©  his  laborious  function  of  ** making  two  ends  meet"  in  finance,  was 
expected  to  visit,  inspect,  and  report  concerning  the  schools  of  all  sorts. 

The  Rev.  S.  N,  McJilton,  who  for  many  years  filled  the  office  of  treasurer, 
exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost  to  perform  this  duty,  and  in  his  annual  report, 
really  an  elaborate  lecture,  discourses  with  great  directness  and  with  the  display 
of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  educational  affairs.  In  1860  Mr.  George  W.  Eaton 
was  president  of  the  city  school  board.  In  1866  the  girls'  high  schools  of  Baltimore 
were  among  the  few  seminaries  of  this  sort  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  buildings 
was  declared  the  best  public  school  building  in  the  State.  G^eorge  Peabody  had  been 
received  in  the  city  with  great  honors  by  100,000  people  and  a  procession  of  20,000 
school  children,  and  Mr.  Peabody  declared  it  **  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life." 
Mr.  Peabody  had  given  $500,000  to  the  Peabody  Institute  and  $1,000,000  to  the 
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city.  His  educational  and  charitable  beqneets,  amounting  to  $13,000,000,  were  at 
that  time  probably  the  largest  sum  ever  given  by  one  man  for  the  education  of 
the  whole  x)eople.  The  establishment  of  schools  for  colored  people  iu  Baltimore 
dates  from  this  period.  There  were  8,000  of  school  age  in  the  city,  and  only  one- 
half  had  been  gathered  in  schools  under  white  teachers.  At  first  the  main  sup- 
port came  from  an  association  of  benevolent  people  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  which  the  taxes  paid  by  the  colored  people  were  added.  In  a  short 
time  the  city  commenced  subsidizing  the  schools,  in  which  it  was  followed  by 
the  State.  The  movement  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
teachers,  the  inconvenience  of  rented  buildings,  and  the  indifference  and  jealousy 
of  the  colored  people.  The  schools  were  graded,  a  high  school  finally  supplied,  and 
schoolhouses  built;  but  the  city  until  a  recent  period  has  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
placing  these  schools  under  white  teachers. 

In  1868  for  the  first  time  the  city  of  Baltimore  conformed  to  the  almost  univer- 
sal practice  of  American  cities  in  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  persistent  demand  of  the  school  board  had  finally  enforced  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  prominent  school  man  to  supervise  the  schools.  Prof. 
W.  N.  Crary ,  of  the  ^cdtimore  City  College,  was  appointed  to  the  place,  and  under 
his  energetic  and  intelligent  administration  a  decided  advance  was  made  along 
the  whole  line.  In  1868  there  were  121  schools,  with  555  teachers  and  23,000  pupils 
in  regular  attendance.  The  system  was  supported  at  an  expense  of  §431 ,000.  The 
new  superintendent  made  heroic  attempts  to  check  the  evil  of  sending  imprepared 
children  of  12  years  of  age  to  the  high  schools.  An  assistant  superintendent  was 
appointed  to  lighten  the  duties  of  his  superior.  In  1875  the  city  government  began 
to  build  schoolhouses  for  colored  schools,  and  already  it  was  expending  $50,000 
annually.  President  Baird,  of  the  City  College,  died,  and  Doctor  Elliot  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  With  a  population  of  302,874,  Baltimore  had  a  school 
population,  6  to  18  years  of  age,  of  77,787,  of  whom  39,06d  were  enrolled  and  only 
23,300  were  in  average  attendance.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  colored  pupils 
were  instructed  by  65  white  teachers.  The  death  of  Doctor  Baird  was  followed 
a  year  later  by  that  of  Superintendent  Crary.  This  admirable  school  man  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  had  l)een  for  thirty  years  conne:*ted  with  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Sh(*pherd,  of  the 
City  College. 

Professor  Shepherd  was  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  socially  attractive  of 
the  numerous  able  and  devoted  school  men  who,  during  the  past  peventy  years, 
have  been  connected  with  the  public  school  system  of  Baltimore.  His  ideals  of 
teaching  and  hatred  of  sham  and  pretense  in  all  their  varieties,  his  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  supervision  of  schools,  and  especially  concerning  the  absurd- 
ity of  crowding  the  education  of  a  generation,  were  all  decidedly  up-to-date  and 
expressed  with  very  little  reserve.  The  superintendent  believed  that  the  classics, 
history,  and  English  literature  were  neglected  in  the  City  College,  and  that  mathe- 
matics, superficial  science,  and  so-called  practical  studies  were  taking  their  place. 
His  administration  is  a  record  of  an  earnest,  even  consecrated,  attempt  to  elevate 
the  quality  of  instruction  and  in  all  ways  the  character  of  s?hot)l  work  in  Balti- 
more. His  resignation  and  subsetjuent  career  as  president  of  the  Charleston,  S.  C. , 
City  College,  with  a  wide  reputation  as  a  charming  teacher  in  the  summer  schools 
of  the  North  and  the  abiding  respect  of  all  lovers  of  good  education  in  Baltimore, 
was  a  fit  testimonial  to  his  work.  His  resignation  came  in  1882,  and  his  assistant 
superintendent,  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

A  committee  of  investigation  appointed  by  the  city  government  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  found  much  to  commend  and  less  to  condemn  than  the 
uniform  reports  of  the  school  board  and  superintendent  of  instruction  would  indi- 
cate.   In  1868  the  State  school  tax  of  lOi  mills  and  the  distribution  of  its  avails 
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tbrongh  the  Commonwealth  according  to  the  per  capita  school  population,  carried 
out  of  Baltimore  $153,000  raised  by  the  city  for  education.  It  was  a  credit  to 
the  city  that  under  this  condition  it  led  the  way  in  the  schooling  of  its  colored 
children  at  a  cost  larger  than  the  entire  expenditure  for  its  own  common  schools 
for  twenty  years  after  their  establishment  and  for  a  time  by  private  subscription 
until  the  city  government  was  wakened  up  to  its  obligation.  The  condition  that 
confronted  Superintendent  Wise  when  he  assumed  superintendency  of  the  Balti- 
more school  system  was  enough  to  challenge  even  the  fiery  temper  of  his  illustri- 
ous unde,  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  old  Virginia  fame,  whose  rousing  letter  to  his  own 
constituency  in  Acccnnac  County  on  popular  education  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
educational  demonstrations  of  that  generation.  Seven  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment the  city  of  Baltimore  had  a  school  population  of  110,781,  from  6  to  21  years  of 
age.  Of  these,  61,543  had  api)eared  at  the  doers  of  the  common  schools;  16,000 
were  still  attending  private  schools.  According  to  the  best  informaticm  30,000 
had  been  in  school  only  three  years,  and  a  great  army  of  youthful  candidates  for 
barbarism  swarmed  the  streets.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  doUars 
was  expended  in  the  city,  and  $153,000  was  sent  out  through  the  State  soho(d-taz 
levy  to*  build  up  the  cause  of  the  children  in  the  counties.  The  value  of  school 
property  in  Baltimore  was  $1,536,900.  The  graduates  of  the  City  College  were 
admitted  to  the  undergraduate  classes  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  without  fur- 
ther examination.  A  fourth  year  was  added  to  the  girls'  high  school  course, 
especially  as  a  training  department  for  teachers,  as  the  Saturday  training  school 
had  been  dropped.  There  were  3  primary  and  5  grammar  courses  in  the  public 
schools.  It  was  decided  to  give  colored  teachers  to  all  the  colored  schools  estab- 
lished after  1888,  and  $13,000  was  appropriated  for  a  new  school  c^  650  pupils. 
There  were  4,000  volumes  in  the  public  school  library.  President  Elliot,  of  the 
City  College,  died  in  1890,  and  President  F.  A.  Soper  was  appointed  his  successor. 
Better  arrangements  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  were  in  demand.  There  were 
18  colored  schools,  with  163  teachers,  all  but  13  white. 

The  new  superintendent  directed  his  efforts  at  onoe  to  tiie  supervision  of  the 
j^mmar  schools.  Thirty-four  per  oaoit  of  their  jmpils  only  reached  the  fourth 
grade,  25  per  cent  the  fifth,  18  per  cent  the  sixth,  10  pet  cent  the  seventh,  6  per 
cent  the  eighth,  and  1  per  cent  entered  the  high  schools.  Twenty  thousand 
children  in  the  city  had  only  attended  school  three  years  of  their  life.  Superin- 
tendent Wise  urged  ccmstantly  upon  the  city  government  a  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  illiteracy  and  semibarbarism  in  the  street  population  and  the  equally 
important  necessity  of  a  good  training  school  for  teachers  as  the  only  hope  of 
ridding  the  schools  of  the  deadwood  of  incai)acity  that  is  the  fatal  hindrance  to 
more  rapid  progress.  The  board  of  etlucation  was  not  behind  the  superintendent 
in  urging  the  claims  of  industrial  education.  Sewing  was  introduced  in  the  girls* 
schools;  and  teachers,  with  a  directress,  were  appointed  for  its  proper  manage- 
ment. The  kindergarten  and  supplementary  reading  circles  and  associations  of 
teachers  and  other  .means  and  devices  for  the  improvement  of  the  system  were 
perpetually  urged.  The  evil  of  nonattendance,  fostered  by  a  habit  of  easy  transfer 
of  children  from  one  school  to  another,  was  noted. 

In  1892  the  old  way  of  withholding  funds  from  the  public  schools  reappeared  in 
the  city  government,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
examine  the  financial  methods  of  the  city  hall  in  this  respect.  A  call  was  made 
for  a  new  building  for  the  City  CoUege,  the  school  having  again  outgrown  its 
accommodation.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  included  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  girls'  schools.  In  1893  the  superintendent  again  publishes  the  fact  of 
irregular  attendance  in  the  senior  grades.  An  effort  was  made  to  add  cooking 
and  sewing  to  the  industrial  department  of  the  girls.  An  investigation  into  the 
matter  of  corporal  punishment  showed  that  849  cases  occurred  in  39  schools  and 
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none  in  the  remaining  139.  In  1894  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools  was 
49,636.    The  entire  expenditure  was  $1,210,000. 

It  is  not  in  the  line  of  this  essay  to  continue  the  record  of  the  details  of  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  of  the  higher  or  secondary,  private,  ecclesiastical,  or  profes- 
sional education  of  Baltimore.  For  an  extended  view  of  these  departments  of 
education  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  **  Circular  of  information  '*  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  No.  2,  1894,  entitled  **  History  of  Education  in  Maryland,'* 
by  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  Ph.  D.,  librarian  of  the  Pratt  Public  Library.  The 
munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins  of  $7,000,000  for  education  in  Baltimore  was 
divided  between  the  University  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  $8,500,000  to  each.  The  foundation  of  the  hospital  included  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  complete  course  of  m^ical  instruction,  with  a  distinguished  faculty 
of  11  professors.  Medical  science  and  education  have  been  regarded  among  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  university.  The  sum  of  $500,000,  needed  for  the 
endowment  of  the  medical  school,  was  finally  raised  by  a  gift  of  $306,997  by 
Miss  Garrett,  on  condition  that  women  should  be  educated  on  the  same  terms 
as  men.  For  the  interesting  history  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  up  to  1894 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  circular  of  information  prepared  by  Doctor 
Steiner.  Next  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  the  most  notable  agency  of  the 
higher  education  in  Baltimore  has  been  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  a  memorial  of  the  first  appearance  of  that 
church  in  Baltimore  in  1784.  In  1884,  at  a  conference  in  Washington,  the  school 
was  inaugurated  and  $12,000  given  by  the  clergy  in  attendance.  The  sum  of 
$200,000  was  collected  within  the  year.  The  original  charter  was  taken  out  in 
1885.  It  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference.  Its 
first  benefactor  was  the  Rev.  James  F.  Gordon,  whose  gift  amounted  to  $200,000, 
and  who  became  the  first  president.  Other  gifts  of  $100,000  and  more  followed, 
and  the  endowment  fund  now  aggregates  $1,160,000.  The  plan  of  the  institu- 
tion is  a  college  with  a  preparatory  department.  In  1894  it  reported  165  college 
and  184  preparatory  students,  with  17  professors  and  7  instructors. 

The  State  of  Maryland  from  the  first  has  been  favored  with  the  residence  of  the 
primacy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  reports  the 
largest  number  of  children  and  youth  in  the  parochial  schools  among  the  origi- 
nal Southern  States.  In  addition  to  several  important  schools  of  the  secondary 
and  higher  education,  the  church  in  1899  supported  a  system  of  x)arochial  schools 
in  Maryland  containing  16,485  pupils,  all  in  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  excep- 
tion of  less  than  3,000.  The  city  of  Baltimore  has  46  parochial  schools,  with 
18,550  pupils. 


VIRGINIA. 

The  educational  status  of  the  11  ex-Confederate  Southern  States  of  the  Union  at 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  (1865)  has  never  been  more  accurately  described  than  in 
the  impressive  words  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  in  his  History  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  of  which  he  was  the  agent,  in  the  following  words: 

At  the  origin  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  in  1866,  not  a  single  Southern  State 
within  the  field  of  its  operations  had  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  only  in 
a  few  cities  were  any  such  schools  to  be  found.  No  State  organization  existed 
through  which  this  fund  could  reach  the  people.  The  illiteracy  of  the  inhabitants 
was  appalling  and  by  no  means  was  confined  to  the  '*  freedmen,**  but  included  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  white  population.  The  legislatures  of  these  States  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  largely  under  the  influence  of  members  from  North- 
em  States,  where  the  common  schools  had  been  for  years  a  recognized  institution, 
and  of  colored  representatives  who  were  filled  with  a  laudable  ambition  for  the 
schooling  of  the  children  of  their  own  people,  had  laid  out  a  work  entirely,  and 
sometimes  absurdly,  beyond  the  ability  of  their  people  to  sustain,  for  the  support 
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of  this  scheme  was  to  fall  upon  the  native  white  peoijle,  who  held  90  per  cent  of  the 
remaining  property  of  these  Commonwealths.  During  the  war  and  the  five  years 
following  (1860-1870)  the  property  values  of  these  States  had  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $3,000,000,000.  There  viere  in  the  ex-Confederate  States  2.000,000 
children  and  youth  within  the  years  of  instruction.  In  the  effort  to  organize  and 
put  in  successful  operation  a  new  and  untried  system  of  public  schools  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  entire  population  the  Southern  States  were  under  a  weight  of 
debt  beyond  their  ability,  in  their  impoverished  condition,  to  pay.  To  add  the 
expense  of  free  education  to  this  crushing  weight  was,  in  their  financial  condi- 
tion, a  perplexing  and  almost  impossible  task.  Free  schooling  was  a  new  question, 
introduced  and  to  be  administered  by  novices  in  this  work.  To  organize  the  free- 
dom, the  equality  of  citizenship,  of  a  large  class,  lately  the  slaves  of  the  white 
people,  was  not  easy,  because  m  conflict  with  the  traditions,  prejudices,  soci^ 
customs,  and  legal  righta  of  a  few  years  preceding.  To  impose  voluntary  heavy 
burdens  on  the  scant  property  which  survived  the  demoralization  of  the  war,  so 
as  to  educate  gratuitously  their  own  children  and  the  children  of  the  late  African 
slaves,  waa  a  task  of  patriotism,  of  humanity,  of  civic  duty,  which  no  people  ever 
encountered. 

In  no  State  was  this  condition  of  affairs  more  thoroughly  realized  than  in  Vir- 
ginia. Although  in  1860,  by  common  consent,  the  leader,  esi)ecially  in  social  and 
the  higher  educational  affairs  among  the  11  Commonwealths  which  seceded  from 
the  Union,  the  close  of  the  war  left  the  old  Dominion  shorn  of  an  important  sec- 
tion of  its  own  area,  with  almost  the  entire  remaining  portion  of  its  undeveloped 
territory  in  a  State  of  industrial  collapse.  The  entire  section  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  had  been  a  i)erpetual  battle  ground  during  four  terrible  years,  with  the 
added  calamity  of  a  complete  overturn  of  its  old-time  social  and  industrial  order. 

In  1860,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  the  number  of  persons  in  colleges, 
public  schools,  and  academies  in  Virginia  was  67,024,  9.69  i)er  cent  of  the  white 
and  5.50  per  cent  of  the  entire  population;  although  according  to  another  report, 
by  families,  the  whole  number  was  102,000,  14.79  per  cent  of  the  white  and  8.39 
-per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  From  1850  to  1860  there  had  been  a  gain  of 
some  2.000  upon  the  illiteracy  of  the  white  people,  but  in  1870  the  increase  of  white 
illiteracy  had  been  19,000,  from  48,915  in  1860  to  67,997  in  1870.  Besides  the  207,505 
of  the  colored  freedmen,  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Virginia  at 
that  date  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  Well  does  Dr.  William  H.  Ruffner, 
first  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Virginia,  in  his  first  report  in 
1870,  write: 

For  twenty  years  previous  to  the  war  there  was  some  gain  on  the  illiteracy  in 
the  State,  but  the  decade  of  1860  to  1870  shows  a  fearful  reverse  in  our  educational 
movement.  The  havoc  made  among  the  schools  by  the  war  can  never  be  fully 
ascertained,  nor  can  its  evil  effects  be  measured.  The  census  of  1880  will  discover 
far  more  of  the  evil  than  has  yet  appeared  in  the  statistical  form,  because  it  was 
only  a  greatly  diminished  number  of  the  generation  which  was  growing  up 
between  the  years  1860  and  1870  that  received  any  education  whatever.  If  five 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  only  59,792  white  children  and  11,048 
colored  children  attending  school,  how  extremely  small  must  have  been  the  num- 
ber about  the  middle  of  the  decade.  While  in  1869  there  were  registered  269,884 
voters,  of  which  149,781  were  white  and  120,103  were  colored,  probably  the 
majority  were  unable  to  read  the  ballot  they  cast,  Horace  Mann  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  about  30  per  cent  of  those  classed  in  the  census  as  being  able  to 
read  and  write  ought  in  reality  to  be  placed  among  the  illiterate.  Let  this  80  per 
cent  be  taken  off  from  the  number  of  the  educated,  as  stated  in  the  census,  and 
added  to  the  other  list,  and  how  sad  will  our  real  condition  appear  in  Virginia. 

Previous  to  the  official  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  common  school, 
in  1870,  the  three  leading  cities  of  Virginia  had  established  a  partial  system  of 
public  instruction.  As  early  as  1850  Norfolk  had  begun  the  good  work  by  laying  off 
the  city  into  four  districts,  with  a  school  commissioner  for  each  and  a  superintend- 
ent appointed  by  them.  A  tax  of  $4  was  levied  on  every  white  man  over  21  years 
of  age  for  public  schools.  In  1869  the  i)eople  of  Richmond  took  on  themselves  the 
work  of  the  public  schooling  of  all  the  children,  which  had  already  been  partially 
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introduced  by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  both  races  through  ijrivate  and 
northern  effort.  This  movement  had  so  commended  itself  to  the  popnlar  mind 
that  the  expense  of  the  first  year  was  nearly  divided  between  the  city  appropria- 
tions and  northern  educational  societies,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  Peabody 
fund.  In  183&-70  the  city  assumed'the  entire  control  of  its  public  schools,  under 
the  superintendency  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Binford. 

The  new  constitution  of  Virg^ia,  adopted  July  6,  1869,  was  the  direct  act  of 
the  people  of  Virginia.  The  act  of  Congress  of  January  26^  1870,  for  the  admission 
of  tiie  State  representation,  provided  that  '^  the  constitution  of  Virginia  diall 
never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  the  school  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  constitution 
of  said  State.'*  The  clause  for  education  in  this  constitution  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provisions; 

Article  VIXI. — Education. 

The  general  assembly  shall  elect,  in  joint  ballot,  within  thirty  days  after  its 
organization  under  this  constitution,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  pub- 
lic free  school  interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  report  to  the  general  assembly  for 
its  consideration,  within  thirty  days  after  his  election,  a  plan  for  a  uniform  sy*. 
tem  of  public  free  schools. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general,  which  shall  appoint  and  have 
j)ower  to  remove  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  ihe  senate,  all  county  superintendents  of  public  schools.  This  board  shall 
have,  regulated  by  law,  the  management  and  investment  of  all  school  funds,  and 
such  sux)ervi8ion  of  higher  grades  as  the  law  shall  provide. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  at  its  first  session  under  this 
constitution  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for  its  gradual,  equal, 
and  full  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State  by  the  year  1870,  or  as  much 
earlier  as  m-acticable. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  pDwer,  after  a  full  introduction  of  the 
public  free  school  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit  parents  and  guard- 
ians to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  i.'rnorance  and  vagrancy. 

Src.  5.  The  general  ansembly  shall  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  normal 
schools,  and  may  establish  agricultural  schools  and  such  grades  of  schools  as  shall 
be  for  the  public  g(X)d.- 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  eduraiion  shall  pro^^de  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  the 
furnishing  of  schoolhouses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  necessary, 
under  such  regulations  as  mav  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  set  apart  as  a  permanent  and  perpetual  * 'lit- 
erary fund"  the  present  literary  fund  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands 
donated  by  Congress  for  the  public  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  property,  of  all 
waste  and  unappropiiated  lands,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  forfei- 
ture, and  all  fines  collected  for  offenses  committed  against  the  State,  and  all  such 
other  sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate. 

Src.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  apply  the  annual  interest  on  the  literary 
fund,  the  capitation  tax  provided  for  by  this  constitution  for  public  free  school 
purposes,  and  an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State  of  not  less  than  one  mill 
nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State,  the  number  of  children  between  the  aares  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  in 
each  public  free  school  district  being  the  basis  of  such  division.  Provision  shall 
be  made  to  supply  children  attending  the  public  free  schools  with  necessary  text- 
books in  cases  where  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to 
furnish  them.  Ea(*h  county  and  public  free  school  district  may  raise  additional 
sums  by  a  tjix  on  property  for  the  support  of  public  free  schools.  All  unexpended 
sums  of  any  one  year  in  any  public  free  school  district  shall  go  into  the  general 
school  fund  for  redivision  the  next  year:  I^rm^ded,  That  any  tax  authorized  by 
this  section  to  be  raised  by  counties  or  school  districts  shall  not  exceed  five  mills 
on  a  dollar  ia  any  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  redivision,  as  hereinbefore 
provided  in  this  section. 

Src.  fl.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  the  power  to  foster  all  higher  grades  of 
schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  for  such  ptirpose  a  permanent  edu- 
cational fund. 
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Sec.  10.  All  grants  and  donations  received  by  the  general  assembly  for  educa- 
tional purposes  hhall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 

Sec.  11.  Each  city  and  county  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  destruction  of 
school  property  that  may  take  place  within  its  limits  by  incendiaries  or  open 
violence. 

Skc.  13.  The  general  assembly  shall  fix  the  salaries  and  prescribe  the  duties  of 
all  school  officers,  and  shall  make  all  neadful  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  public 
free  school  system  provided  for  by  this  article. 

Article  Vn. — County  organizations. 

Sec.  1,  *  *  *  And  there  shall  be  appointed,  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  Article  VIII.  one  superintendent  of  schools:  Provided,  That  counties  contain- 
ing less  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants  may  be  attached  to  adjoining  counties 
for  the  formation  of  districts  for  superintendents  of  schools:  Provided  also.  That 
in  coonties  containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  there  may  be  appointed  an  addi- 
tional superintendent  of  schools  therein.  All  regular  elections  for  county  officers 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  all 
officers  elected  or  appointed  under  this  provision  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their 
offices  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  their  eleJction  and  shall  hold 
t^eir  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  three  years.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

SCHOOL  DISTEICTB. 

Sec.  3.  Each  township  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  compactly  located  school 
districts  as  ma^  be  deemed  necessary:  Provided,  That  no  school  district  shall  be 
formed  containing  less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In  each  school  district  there 
shall  be  elected  or  appointed  annually  one  school  trustee,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
three  years:  Provided,  That  at  the  nrst  election  held  under  this  provision  there 
shall  be  three  trustees  elected,  whose  terms  shall  be  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
respectively. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  education,  the  State  of  Virginia  had  at  this  junc- 
ture in  its  governor,  Hon.  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  a  fast  friend  of  the  people's  common 
school.  In  his  messages  of  February  and  March,  1870,  he  had  urged  the  claim 
not  only  of  universal  education  in  general,  but  of  the  special  training  of  the  new 
colored  citizens,  at  that  time  more  than  two-thirds  the  number  of  the  white 
natives  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  legislature  acted  promptly  by  the  election  of 
Rev.  William  H.  Ruffner  to  the  office  of  State  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  called  upon  him  for  the  drafting  of  a  system  of  public  free  schools  with 
ton  appropriate  code.  After  mature  consideration  the  plan  and  code  were  indorssd 
by  the  legislature  by  more  than  a  two- thirds  vote.  Thus,  after  an  agitation  of 
nearly  a  century,  the  educational  scheme  of  Thomas  Jefferson  wus  finally  taken 
down  and  in  an  improved  and  amplified  f<MTm  made  the  deliberate  law  of  the  land. 
The  State  board  of  education  proceeded  at  once  to  appoint  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  local  trustees  provided  for  in  the  code,  and  with  commendable  energy 
to  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  as  good  as  could 
be  reasonably  expected  tmder  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
appointment  by  the  legislature  for  the  important  office  of  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Dr.  William  H.  Ruffner,  like  the  naming  thirty-three  years 
before  of  Horace  Mann  for  a  similar  position  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  was 
one  of  those  happy  inspirations  which  keep  alive  the  waning  faith  that  there  is  a 
good  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  this  Republic.  Doctor  Ruffner,  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  puolic  instruction,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Ruffner,  president  of  Wash- 
ington College,  whose  remarkable  plan  for  the  schooling  of  the  white  population, 
with  a  corresponding  idea  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race,  twenty  years 
previous  was  the  prophetic  response  of  old  Virginia  to  Massachusetts,  at  that 
time  just  embarked  on  the  great  revival  of  the  common  school  of  the  Northern 
States,  destined  a  generation  later  to  become  the  American  system  of  public 
education. 

The  first  commnnicaticm  of  the  new  superintendent  to  the  general  assembly. 
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March  28, 1870,  althongh  a  brief  cii'cular  prefacing  bis  plan  of  organization,  dem- 
onstrated the  wisdom  of  his  appointment.  He  assumes  that  in  the  general  plan 
submitted  **  nothing  more  is  contemplated  than  the  creation  of  a  system  of  ele- 
mentary education  for  children  and  youth,  of  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and,  for  the  present,  nothing  more  is  proiKJsed  to  be  done  than  the 
api)ointing  of  officers  and  the  establishment  of  one  to  three  schools  in  each  county 
in  order  that  the  i)eople  of  the  State  may  see  the  operation  of  the  system.*'  He 
closes  by  the  declaration,  **  Virginia  for  the  first  time  as  a  State  is  entering  upon  a 
systematic  foundation  of  the  most  valuable  commodity  that  can  be  possessed  by  a 
State  or  offered  in  the  markets  of  the  world — making  a  trained  mind.*' 

In  due  time  Doctor  Ruffner  submitted  to  the  legislature  his  plan  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  complete  system  of  public  education  for  Virginia.  In  shaping  this 
elaborate  document,  in  itself  a  valuable  treatise  on  populareducation.heisxmder- 
stood  to  have  had  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  then  agent  of 
the  Peabody  education  fund,  residing  in  Virginia;  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  afterwards 
agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  but  then  a  professor  in  Richmond  College,  at  Rich- 
mond; Prof.  J.  L.  Minor,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  different  colleges,  esjHMjially  G^en. 
Robert  £.  Lee,  then  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  with  assistants 
like  Prof.  Edward  Joynes  and  William  Preston  Johnston,  afterwards  president 
of  Tulane  University.  For  this  reason  this  outlined  plan  of  public  instruction 
for  the  State  of  Virginia,  presented  by  Doctor  Ruffner,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  common 
school  system  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  essay  forbids  the  publication  of  this  important  treatise 
in  fuU,  but  in  brief  it  can  be  said  that  the  system  throughout  was  concentrated  in 
a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor.  State  superintendent,  and  the 
attorney-general,  appointed  or  elected  as  these  officials  might  be.  Its  authority 
was  well-nigh  despotic — to  suggest  improvements  in  the  school  laws,  appoint  and 
remove  county  superintendents  subject  to  the  senate,  manage  school  funds,  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  of  text-books,  decide  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  superin- 
tendent, audit  all  accounts  connected  with  school  funds,  in  all  possible  ways  secure 
the  carrying  out  of  school  laws,  and  report  annually  to  the  legislature.  The  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  legislature,  was  intrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  school  laws,  the  advice  and  instruction  of  county 
superintendents  and  general  supervision  of  schools,  and  the  apportionment  of 
school  moneys  to  the  county- superintendents  and  treasurers.  He  was  authoiized 
to  decide  appeals,  to  require  reports  from  county  superintendents,  and  make  sug- 
gestions in  his  annual  report  to  the  State  board.  The  county  superintendents, 
appointed  by  the  State  board  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  were  continued  during 
good  behavior  no  longer  than  three  years  unless  reappointed,  the  salaries  to  be 
partly  fixed  and  partly  contingent  on  work  done.  Their  duties  were  to  explain 
the  school  system,  provide  for  submitting  county  appropriations  to  vote,  apportion 
school  moneys  under  instruction  from  the  State  board,  withhold  appropriations 
from  neglectful  districts,  appoint  trustees  to  fill  vacancies,  examine  teachers, 
grant  certificates,  promote  the  improvement  of  teachers,  attend  the  organization 
of  district  boards  as  corresponding  member,  visit  schools,  hear  appeals,  report 
to  the  State  superintendent,  in  all  subject  to  his  control  and  direction.  District 
trustees  might  be  elected  or  appointed.  They  should  be  exempt  from  jury,  road, 
and  militia  duty  in  time  of  peace.  Their  duties  were  taking  the  school  census  of 
the  district,  making  and  enforcing  rules,  employing  and  dismissing  teachers,  dis- 
missing pupils  for  cause,  providing  and  managing  school  property,  and  reporting 
to  county  superintendents. 

As  far  as  possible  coterminous  with  the  townships,  each  district  was  a  body 
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corporate.  Every  teacher  and  officer  had  the  right  of  appeal.  Teachers  must 
hold  certificates  of  competency,  keep  registers,  and  make  reports.  The  expense 
of  schools  was  to  be  borne  by  State,  county,  and  district.  In  general,  one-half 
the  cost  of  instruction  was  to  be  -paid  from  the  State  money  and  the  other  half 
from  the  county,  the  other  school  exjienses  by  the  district.  Schools  were  to  be  in 
session  not  less  than  five  months  in  the  year  and  certain  attendance  required  to 
obtain  the  State  money.  Schools  were  free  to  all  persons  in  the  district  between 
6  and  21;  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils.  Trustees  might  receive 
sx)ecial  donations  for  schools.  Studies  in  every  school  were  to  be  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography;  other  studies  allowed  only 
under  restriction.  Graded  schools  under  suitable  regulations  were  provided,  but 
the  branches  named  above  should  constitute  the  body  of  the  course.  Normal 
schools  were  to  be  established  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  sources  of  school 
revenue  should  be  the  State  funds  kept  by  the  treasurer  in  separate  accounts 
expressly  for  public  schools;  salaries  of  county  superintendents  were  to  be  jmd 
from  the  bulk  of  the  funds,  each  county  treasurer  to  make  requisition  for 
the  total  amount  coming  to  the  county  from  the  State.  County  and  district 
school  taxes  were  to  be  assessed  and  collected  like  other  taxes.  Public  free  school 
systems  in  successful  operation  were  allowed  to  continue  unchanged,  provided 
that  cities  be  not  exempt  from  State  tax,  receiving  their  share  of  the  school 
money.  In  connection  with  this  general  plan,  the  superintendent  submitted  a 
**  provisional  plan  '*  for  the  gradual  intiroduction  of  the  public  free  school  system, 
to  some  extent  modifying  its  details,  but  in  no  way  changing  its  radical  feature 
of  a  system  concentrated  and  throughout  administered  by  the  State  board  of 
education. 

On  October  1  the  superintendent  issued  another  circular  reporting  progress  in 
the  api)ointment  of  the  1,500  school  officials  provided  by  the  system.  The  first 
complete  official  report  of  the  superintendent  was  made  on  August  31, 1871,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year's  experiment  with  the  new  system.  This  report,  with  its 
statistical  tables,  fills  a  volume  of  more  than  200  pages  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions. The  first  30  pages  present  a  record  of  solid  work  already  done.  The  plan  of 
organization  presented  on  March  28,  after  being  submitted  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Minor,  of 
the  University  of  Viginia,  was  expanded  into  the  public  school  law  of  July  11 ,  1870, 
as  the  superintendent  writes.  **a  day  that  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia.*' By  January  2, 1871,  1,400  county  superintendents  and  district  trustees  of 
common  schools  had  been  appointed.  The  schools  opened  about  the  middle  of 
November,  1870.  The  board  of  education  urged  the  local  authorities  to  limit  the 
establishment  of  the  schools  to  a  sufficient  number  in  important  localities  to  serve 
as  an  object  lesson  of  what  the  system  could  accomplish.  A  good  number  of  the 
existing  private  schoolhouses  were  passed  over  to  public  charge,  their  buildings, 
and  sometimes  endowments,  greatly  helping  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  poorer  counties 
in  the  mountainous  western  portion  of  the  State  came  at  once  to  the  front  in  a 
way  that  testified  the  deep  interest  of  their  people  in  this  new  departure.  The 
superintendent  held  up  some  of  the  upland  counties  to  the  admiration  of  the  State 
as  a  reminder  of  the  more  cultivated  sections.  **  Grayson  County,  perched  upon 
the  plateau  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  past  year  started  42  schools,  being  excelled 
by  only  7  of  the  more  i)opulous  and  more  favorably  situated  counties  in  the  State, 
and  even  these  7  counties  were  excelled  in  enrollment.  Grayson,  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, with  her  snows  and  hard  winters,  enrolled  66  per  cent  of  her  school  popu- 
lation, 6  to  20,  the  first  year,  thus  leading  every  county  in  the  State  in  this  respect." 

In  1871  there  were  2,900  free  public  schools  in  operation,  with  130,000  pupils  and 
more  than  3,000  teachers.  Although  the  schools  opened  in  November,  1870,  no 
money  was  available  until  December.    The  utmost  that  could  be  expected  from 
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the  State,  including  the  1-mill  tax  and  the  income  of  the  literary  fund,  wae 
$500,000,  with  a  pos^bility  of  only  $  U">,000.  Seventy-two  counties  had  voted  a  local 
tax.  The  literary  fund  of  the  State  in  1861  had  amounted  to  $1,877,329.37,  chiefly 
invested  in  Virginia  bonk  and  State  stocks.  It  was  i>artially  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  purpose  for  the  defense  of  the  State  during  the  four  years'  war.  In 
1870  $300,000  of  the  bank  stock  was  found  without  value.  The  State  had  used 
only  $316,000  for  military  purposes.  The  sum  of  $1,596,669.05  still  remained 
invested  for  1865.  A  number  of  graded  schools  were  established  during  the  year, 
the  Peabody  fund  only  aiding  them.  Teachers'  institutes  wore  held  in  several 
counties.  The  schools  for  colored  youth  had  shared  in  the  common  care  and  dis- 
tribution, notwithstanding  the  difi&culty  of  obtaining  competent  teachers  of  their 
own  race.  Many  of  the  colored  schools  during  this  year  and  subsequently  were 
under  white  teachers  of  the  best  social  standing.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  new  system  was  the  enlistment  of  large  numbers  of  the  more  cul- 
tivated and  often  distinguished  people  of  Virginia  in  the  good  work  of  public 
school  teaching.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  older  men,  especially  of  military 
standing,  like  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  engaged  in  education,  but  a  large  class  of 
women,  representing  the  most  excellent  and  often  socially  conspicuous  of  their 
sex,  were  found  in  cheerful  and  frequently  in  enthusiastic  cooperation  with  the 
new  movement.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  public  school  system  of  1870-71  waa 
estimated  at  $450,000,  not  including  the  cost  of  school  administration  and  other 
district  ex];)enses. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  weighted  with 
this  great  burden  of  the  organization  of  the  new  school  system  during  its  opening 
year,  could  visit  the  different  portions  of  the  State  as  contemplated  in  the  creation 
of  the  office.  In  place  of  this  service  he  ado^ited  the  plan  of  Horace  Mann  and 
Henry  Barnard,  of  making  his  successive  reports  in  addition  to  a  record  of  the 
present  situation  a  series  of  elaborate  treatisei  on  the  general  subject  of  popular 
education  with  a  special  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  his  own  Ck>mmonwealth.  In 
several  of  these  reports  Doctor  Ruffner  treats  at  length  of  the  topics  that  lay  near- 
est the  i)eople  in  their  adoption  of  the  new  educational  department.  Under  the 
head  of  *'  The  ability  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  maintain  public  education,"  the 
new  superintendent  reads  a  moral  and  S3ul-stirring  lecture  to  his  own  constituents, 
that,  fitted  to  any  other  name,  could  to-day  b3  repeated  with  great  edification  to 
every  State  and  city  of  the  Union.  He  states  in  substance  "  The  annual  product 
of  the  1,250,003  people  of  Virginia  is  estimated  at  $400,030,000.  This  expenditure 
may  be  divided  betwe3n  that  which  is  reinvested  for  objects  of  value  and  that 
used  for  tha  gratification  of  dedre,  and  thus  p3rmanently  lost.  Undor  the  head  of 
every  expenditure  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  support  and  increased  efficiency 
of  the  i)eople  and  for  the  economical  conduct  of  really  productive  employment, 
it  is  shown  that  by  such  expenditure  th3  country  is  just  that  much  poorer.  This 
sort  of  expenditure  in  Virginia  in  1870  did  not  fall  short  of  $20,000,000  per  annum. 
The  State  pays  $19,000,000  for  alcoholic  drinks,  a  frightful  tax  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  State.  For  tobacco  and  amusements  that  belong  to  the  lower  order  of  enter- 
tainments $1,000,000  in  addition  is  cast  into  this  yawning  pit  of  animalism  by  a 
people  who  find  it  impossible  to  invest  $1,0)0,003  annually  in  the  education  of  its 
300,000  children  and  youth  for  the  new  American  citizenship;  $1,600,000  '  went  to 
the  dogs,'  which  rendered  sheep  culture  so  precarious."  The  logical  conclusion  of 
this  startling  exhibit  is  that  as  long  as  within  a  State  there  is  an  annual  wasted 
income  in  amount  far  greater  than  is  wanted  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  State,  poverty  can  not  fairly  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  that  duty. 

Under  the  general  head  of  "  Discussion  of  the  public  school  system  "  is  included 
in  the  first  report  of  the  sup3rintendent  a  series  of  remarks  on  several  questions, 
**  Moral  training,"  "  Land,  labor,  and  capital,"  '*  Public  education  in  America," 
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*'  Public  school  ediication  in  Virginia."  Each  of  theae  topics  is  discussed  with  a 
wealth  of  information  and  power  of  logic,  and  especially  a  pathos  of  moral  senti- 
naent,  which  recall  the  corresponding  series  of  reports  of  the  fathers  of  the  great 
reviral  of  thirty  years  before.  In  the  same  report  is  contamed  a  Inroad,  patriotic, 
and  truly  Christian  treatment  of  the  burning  question  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
respecting  the  education  of  the  newly  emancipated  colored  people.  In  a  subsequent 
communication  to  the  general  assembly  the  superintendent  outlines  the  one  ques- 
tion on  which  there  was  already  an  imp3ndiiig  peril  to  the  school  system.  **  The 
only  practical  trouble  experienced  in  the  administration  of  the  school  system  is 
connected  with  the  rating,  assessing,  and  collecting  of  sufficient  supplementary 
school  funds  in  the  counties  and  districts. ' '  The  suggestion  of  the  superintendent 
was  that  the  State  should  provide  for  such  an  amount  of  general  taxation  as  will 
be  needed  for  paying  teachers  in  the  avera^  of  the  counties  and  authorize  the 
county  and  district  authorities  to  raise  by  local  taxation  whatever  sums  may  be 
needed  for  the  further  supplying  of  the  people  with  schools,  the  amount  to  be 
ascertained  from  e3timate8  made  by  the  school  officials.  The  impresMve  warn- 
ings of  the  superintendent  concerning  the  fatality  of  a  short-term  schocd  of  three 
months  in  the  year  read  like  prophecy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  public  school  system  of  Virginia  taid  the  South  its 
sneceas  was  imperiled  by  this  very  feature.  He  says,  '*  The  people  w^it  not  only 
universal  but  effective  education,  and«  more  than  this,  they  are  both  aMe  and 
willing  to  pay  for  it.'' 

In  1873  Superintendent  Buffner  made  a  communication  ta  the  legidature  in 
re^>ect  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  concerning  titie  financial  administr<4tion  of  the 
public  school  system,  in  which  the  impending  financial  crisis  is  clearly  fore- 
shadowed. He  declares  that  *'  the  financial  c<Hidition  of  the  public  school  system 
is  not  satisfactory— far  from  it."  The  State  tax  in  1872  had  yielded  only  $184,672, 
afaUingoff  already  of  $130,156  from  1871  and  $250,510  from  1870.  In  consequence 
of  a  visitation  of  drought  the  counties  and  districts  furnished  also  the  contraction 
of  $200,000  from  local  sources.  '  'As  matters  now  stand  we  have  now  before  us, ' '  says 
the  superintendent,  ^  the  frightful  deficit  in  our  total  school  revenue  of  $400,850  as 
compared  with  last  year— a  deficit  of  more  than  one-half  the  tot^  amount  received 
from  public  funds.  Immediate  action  of  s  )m?  sort  is  necessary  in  order  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  of  our  educational  institutions. "  Yet  the  report  of  1872,  as  far  as 
concerned  the  moral  progress  of  the  schools,  wa^j  encouraging.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  public  schools  in  the  State  had  increased  from  3,047  in  1871  to  3,605  in  1872. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1872  was  166,377  against  131,088  in  1871, 
while  the  attendance  in  private  schools  had  decreased  by  5,4'": i  from  25,948  in 
1871.  The  total  increase  of  school  attendance  in  all  schools  was  29,338.  The 
number  in  average  attendance  in  public  8cho3l8  in  1872  was  95,488  against  75,722 
in  1871.  In  1872  40.5  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  the  State  was  enrolled, 
and  23.2  in  average  attendance  on  the  schools.  There  had  been  an  increase  of  769 
public  scho(d  teachers.  The  estimated  value  of  public  school  property  was 
$387,672  in  1872,  an  increase  of  $1 76,506.  The  average  number  of  months  was  5.72 
against  4.66  in  1871.  In  1872  there  were  187  academies,  claiming  7,710  pupils,  *'  a 
large  portion  of  whom  will  later  enter  colleges.  The  aggregate  of  students  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  State  is  prv>bably  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  in  its 
histcnry.  In  the  matter  of  superior  education  Virginia  is  the  acknowledged  leader 
among  the  Southern  States."  The  graded  school  had  bean  iutroduced  to  a  con- 
sideral^  extent  in  the  larger  places.  All  the  cities  were  at  work  under  superin- 
tendents, Ridimond  and  L3rnchburg  chief  among  all.  The  superintendent  stands 
by  his  general  opinion  concerning  the  importance  of  the  education  of  the  negro, 
and  quotes  the  deposits  in  ttke  few  counties  in  the  Freedmen^s  Bank  in  Virginia 
for  1872  of  $86,916. 
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It,  however,  clearly  appears  that  the  party  of  opposition  or  indifference  to  rini- 
versal  education  in  Virginia  had  already  cast  an  invidious  glance  on  the  system, 
first,  by  the  cutting  oft  of  the  State  subsidy  through  the  refusal  to  appropriate  the 
entire  interest  of  the  literary  fund  and  prolonging  the  loose  method  of  collecting 
the  State  tax;  while  the  legislature,  by  placing  the  controlling  power  over  local 
taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  county  judges  and  supervisors  and  permitting  the 
reduction  of  the  length  of  a  school  term  in  case  of  failure  of  funds,  had  placed  its 
hand  on  the  throat  of  the  system.  While  the  State  board  of  education  had 
almost  supreme  control,  only  limited  by  the  power  of  confirmation  of  appoint- 
ments by  the  senate,  over  the  administration  of  the  system,  it  was  still  possible 
for  the  general  outcome  to  be  so  disturbed  by  hostile  efforts  that  the  schools  would 
be  starved  out  and  the  grand  experiment  so  nobly  inaugurated  go  the  way  of  all 
previous  attempts  to  educate  the  people  of  Virginia. 

The  general  assembly  in  1871-72  had  determined  to  give  one-third  the  income  of 
the  Egricultural  and  mechanical  college  land  fund,  voted  by  Congress  in  1862,  to 
Hampton  Institute  for  the  use  of  the  colored  people  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
to  an  institution  for  the  whites.  It  accepted  the  gift  of  the  Preston  Institute  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  and  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  new  insti- 
tution for  the  technical  instruction  of  white  youth.  In  addition  to  an  annual 
subsidy  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  State  appropriated  at  this  time  $15,000 
a  year  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington.  This  institution  had  been 
in  existence  thirty-three  years  and  at  this  time  contained  700  students,  with  an 
alumni  of  3,000.  Besides  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson,  this  school  had  sent  several 
other  commanders  of  eminence  to  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  of  its  alumni  had  lost  their  lives  and  380  were  maimed  in 
that  war.  Besides  this,  among  its  graduates  were  found  a  great  number  of  profes- 
sional men  in  civic  life.  The  State  was  entitled  to  50  cadets  free  of  all  charge  of 
tuition,  and  in  1872  230  cadets  were  in  attendance  from  other  States,  representing 
$230,000  a  year. 

The  reading  of  the  reports  of  Doctor  Ruffner  emphasizes  the  fact,  so  often  over- 
looked by  educators,  that  every  system  of  public  schools  in  its  progress  toward 
efficiency  must  pass  through  all  the  diseases  of  institutional  childhood.  The 
bottom  danger  in  Virginia  at  this  time  was  the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
State,  staggering  beneath  a  debt  which  under  the  circumstances  seemed  abso- 
lutely appalling  to  the  masses  of  the  i)eople  in  the  almost  fatal  paralysis  of  industry 
caused  by  the  entire  change  of  the  labor  system.  It  was  also  a  great  disadvantage 
just  then  that  the  portion  of  the  old  State  always  most  in  favor  of  i)opular  edu- 
cation had  followed  the  example  of  the  mother  and  seceded  from  Virginia  as 
Virginia  from  the  Union,  and  at  once  had  struck  out  on  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  her  entire  people.  It  became  evident  from  the  first  two  reports  of  Doctor 
Ruffner  that  his  beautiful  new  system  of  education,  which  ho  declares  not  inferior 
to  any  in  the  Union,  was  at  once  involved  in  a  slough  of  State  financial  imiiecu- 
niosity  which  at  any  crisis  of  public  affairs  might  engulf  the  entire  structure. 

The  successive  reports  of  the  superintendent  indicate  a  decided  advance  in  pub- 
lic educational  sentiment.  The  platform  of  both  the  political  parties  favored  the 
common  school.  The  fears  expressed  in  the  communications  to  the  legislature  in 
1873  were  not  realized.  The  State  school  tax  had  reached  the  simi  of  $380,000  and 
the  favorable  action  of  the  general  assembly  dispersed  the  threatening  clouds. 
The  Peabody  educational  fund  contributed  $31,450,  including  the  State  Educa- 
tional Journal  in  its  attention,  with  a  promise  of  additional  aid  to  a  State  normal 
school  when  established.  Attention  is  called  to  the  Richmond  public  schools, 
which,  under  the  able  and  energetic  supervision  of  James  H.  Binford,  were  becom- 
ing the  pride  of  the  State.  Teachers'*  Institutes  were  lieing  held  in  a  large  number 
of  the  counties,  though  suffering  from  the  lack  of  skilled  educators.    The  graded 
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system  was  being  adopted.  Doctor  Rnffner  is  right  when  he  declares  that  in  1873 
a  larger  number  of  young  men  were  found  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
of  Virginia  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  ttiat  even  then,  only  ten 
years  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  these  colleges  were  all,  save  William  and 
Mary,  not  yet  reorganized,  in  a  better  State  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
for  superior  education  than  at  any  previous  date.  The  most  conspicuous  gain 
doubtless  had  been  in  the  old  Washington  College,  which  had  not  only  in  the  per- 
son of  its  president,  Henry  Ruffner,  the  elder,  been  the  warmest  advocate  of 
X>opular  education,  but  in  the  presidency  of  G^en.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  undergone 
a  complete  educational  transformation.  In  the  words  of  the  sui)erintendent, 
**  President  Lee  proposed  to  reorganize  the  college  upon  the  latest  and  most  lib- 
eral basis.  He  sought  to  make  it  adequate  to  the  education  of  the  young  men  of 
the  South  in  all  the  branches  of  literature  and  Bcien<;e  demanded  by  the  present 
state  of  the  country.  Under  his  direction  new  oourses  of  study  were  established 
and  several  educational  reforms  initiated."  The  elective  system  of  study  was 
introduced  and  large  opportunities  were  provided-  ior  the  study  of  practical  and 
applied  science  in  addition  to  ordinary  college  studies.  New  courses,  both  literary 
and  scientific,  were  introduced  and  a  thorough  system  Of  instruction  and  exatnina- 
tion  was  established  in  every  department.'* 

Randolph-Macon  College  had  established  a  valuable  course  in  English  literature 
under  Professor  Price,  later  of  Columbia  College,  New  York.  The  record  of 
educational  authorities  interviewed  in  the  superintendent's  reports  contains 
names  like  Cabell  in  medicine,  Curry  in  education,  Qildersleeve  in  classical  learn- 
ing, and  Harrison  in  comparative  philosophy.  An  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution for  a  capitation  tax  of  $2  for  public  education  is  suggested.  The 
superintendent  calls  attention  in  an  imperative  manner  to  the  fact  that,  with  all 
its  superiority  in  the  higher  education  of  its  sons,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
had  not  yet  taken  the  first  steps  toward  the  first  support  of  the  schooling  of  its 
daughters.  It  was  reserved  for  the  common  school  system  of  1870,  which  caused 
the  opening  of  the  elementary  and  to  some  extent  of  the  secondary  schools  to 
girls,  to  introduce  this  new  dei)arture  so  characteristic  of  the  period  following 
the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  superintendent  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his 
report  in  1875  to  the  general  subject  of  the  public  school  system,  and  suggests  a 
capitation  tax  of  $2  to  cover  any  ordinary  deficit.  His  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  southern  public  schools  in  1873  and  its  effect  at  this  early  period  is 
startling  and  strictly  correct.  With  a  school  population  in  the  Southern  States  of 
3,840,000,  as  against  8,837,000  in  the  nation,  with  44.8  per  cent  of  its  entire  people 
from  10  to  21  illiterates,  33. 13  per  cent  21  years  old  and  over,  against  6.1 1  and  7.43  in 
the  North,  the  problem  was  apparent.  Along  with  these  pressing  questions  of  the 
proper  support  of  the  schools  the  superintendent  devoted  the  larger  half  of  each 
of  his  reports  to  discussions  concerning  the  entire  subject  of  jwpular  education, 
always  urging  the  claims  of  the  most  progressive  methods  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline and  the  uttermost  expansion  of  the  system  to  all  classes  and  both  races. 
He  was  all  the  time  sending  forth  leaflets  and  tracts  and  making  a  liberal  use  of 
the  press  in  behalf  of  the  good  cause.  During  the  year  1878  he  had  personally 
visited  25  counties  and  cities  of  the  first  class,  inspecting  as  many  of  the  schools 
as  was  practicable,  making  addresses,  and  conferring  with  school  officials. 

The  Hampton  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  at  Hampton,  Va.,  had  been  chartered 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  Doctor  Ruffner  being  one  of  the  trustees.  A 
fine  school  building,  probably  one  of  the  best  erected  in  the  State  in  1871-1873, 
Virginia  Hall,  had  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  the  reports  of  the 
State  superintendent  were  full  of  hope  and  good  cheer  for  this  great  enterprise. 
During  all  the  years  of  Gten.  S.  C.  Armstrong's  princii)alship  of  this  seminary, 
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which  ended  with  hia  life,  his  annnal  reports  to  the  legislature  were  a  great 
mental  and  moral  searchlight,  shedding  its  rays  into  the  darkest  comer  of  race 
and  sectional  prejudice  in  the  Commonwealth.  So  great  was  his  snccess  in  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  manhood  and  womanhood  in  his  colored  students 
that  no  effort  of  the  opposition  in  any  year  succeeded  in  destroying  the  amiahle 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  school.  Ten  years  before  the  State  had  estab- 
lished a  normal  school  for  its  white  women  teachers  or  the  general  assembly  had 
voted  a  dollar  for  the  higher  education  of  negro  students  the  Commonwealth 
had  supported  one  of  the  most  thorough  normal  schools  in  the  Union — ^a  depart- 
ment of  the  Hampton  Institute,  presided  over  by  Miss  Hyde,  of  New  York,  with 
a  great  practice  department  in  the  Butler,  now  the  Whittier,  graded  school. 

The  school  population  of  the  State  in  1874  was  computed  at,  white,  259,509,  and 
170,000  colored.  In  the  cities  there  were  198  and  in  the  counties  3.704  public 
schools,  3,902  in  all,  in  session  during  an  average  term  of  5.4  months.  There  were 
155  graded  schools,  1.065  schools  of  15  pupils  and  over.  In  cities  of  the  first  class 
11,686  and  in  the  counties  163,189  pupils  were  enrolled,  173,875,  with  91,201  in 
average  daily  attendance.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  over  21  years  of 
age,  4,468  supplied  with  text-books  at  public  expense,  and  85  per  cent  in  the  cities 
and  24  per  cent  in  the  country  were  in  average  attendance  on  each  term.  The 
*cost  of  educating  in  the  public  was  estimated  at  only  half  in  the  private  schools, 
while  the  former,  though  not  perfect,  were  fully  equal  to  the  latter.  The  cost 
was  74  cents  per  month,  the  whole  cost  of  average  attendance  $1.89  per  month  in 
cities  and  $1.55  in  the  country.  Already  the  women  were  in  large  excess  of  the 
men  teachers  in  the  country,  157  to  33,  while  in  the  cities  the  men  were  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  women.  In  the  colored  schools  the  male  teachers  were  in  larger 
excess.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  was,  in  the  cities,  $80.04,  and  in 
the  cotmtry  $31.85,  falling  in  the  cities  to  $45.46  and  in  the  country  to  $38.88. 
The  majority  of  the  schools  were  still  held  in  log  schoolhouses,  1 ,903;  frames,  486; 
brick,  186;  stone,  27;  only  1,808  with  good  furniture;  the  number  owned  by  dis- 
tricts, 1,024.  The  current  expenses  were  $58,000  beyond  the  previous  year, 
$873,145.  The  exi)ense8  of  the  central  office,  apart  from  the  State  superintendent, 
were  $5,968;  $131,844.80  had  been  expended  for  x)ermanent  improvements  in  school 
proi)erty,  making  the  total  exi)enditure  for  the  year  $1,004,990.25.  The  salary  of 
the  city  superintendents  of  schools  was  $2,000  in  Richmond  and  $945  in  Norfolk. 

In  view  of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that  the  year  1876  should  witness 
**  the  equal  and  full  introduction  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  of  the  public 
school  facilities  inaugurated  in  1870,"  the  superintendent  discusses  again  the  fun- 
damental question  of  financial  support.  He  believes  that  the  State  tax  is  as  large 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  favors  its  supplement  by  a  $2  capitation  tax.  This,  with  a 
dog  tax  and  some  other  sources  of  income,  would  cover  all  save  local  support, 
while  additional  provision  for  city  taxation  would  relieve  most  of  the  pressure. 
Along  with  the  burden  of  the  great  State  debt  of  $23^3,000,000,  with  its  large  annual 
interest  bill,  there  hovered  before  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  faithful  leader  of  the 
educational  host  many  suggestions  which  appear  impossible  for  lifting  the  chil- 
dren's car  off  the  track  of  the  coming  Juggernaut,  which  in  its  relentless  passage 
encountered  the  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth  ten  years  later.  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  Hampton  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  is  declared  by  the  superintendent 
*'  amazing,  and,  what  is  stiU  more  wonderful,  it  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  persons.  North  and  South."  With  the  year  1875  Doctor 
Ruffner  changed  his  original  habit  of  printing  an  elaborate  treatise  on  educational 
affairs  as  the  **  explanatory  "  portion  of  his  annual  report,  reserving  this  feature 
for  a  biennial  issue.  In  1875  the  school  system  had  now,  after  five  years  of  trial, 
demonstrated  its  superiority  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  the  State.  Pre- 
vious to  1870  the  people  of  Virginia  were  chiefly  dependent  on  private  schools  for 
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pfrixuary  instmctioiL  In  9  of  Hie  98  comities  alone  were  there  then  some  x^nfoHc 
schools.  Many  poor  children  had  their  tnition  paid  from  the  literary  fnnd.  For 
the  higher  iustmction  the  State  supported  two  institutions.  Under  these  condi- 
tions only  51,808  children  were  enrolled  in  all  sorts  of  schools  in  1850,  67,0^  in 

1860,  and  58,974  in  1870.  In  1875  207,771  were  In  attendance  in  all  schools,  of 
whom  149,011  were  white.  Whatever  of  disagreement  of  opinion  may  have  been 
experienced  in  the  training  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  State,  the  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute  loomed  up  every  year  with  a  more  gratifying  report  of 
success.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  Virginia  and  the  South  that,  in  sight  of  the  sea 
beach  smitten  by  the  prow  of  the  first  slave  ship  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before,  the  ablest  educator  of  the  colored  race,  develoi)ed  by  thp  civil  war  and 
perhaps  the  most  original  of  the  educational  statesmen  of  that  era,  G^n.  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  was  at  work  in  Hampton  school  in  a  way  that  was  a  practical  repu- 
diation of  the  popular  judgment  concerning  the  ability  of  the  negro  to  receive 
education. 

In  1876  for  the  first  time  Superintendent  Ruffner  sounds  the  note  of  warning 
that  the  habit  of  withholding  the  proper  State  school  funds  and  tiieir  application 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the  govemm^it  was  becoming  an  established  policy. 
Begun  in  the  first  year,  this  diversion  had  gone  on  until  the  d^ciency  amounted 
to  $400,000.  Notwithstanding  the  amiable  suggestion  of  the  anxious  superintend- 
ent ''  that  no  well-informed  person  supiKMses  that  anyone  committed  any  wrong 
in  the  matt^,'*  he  yet  declares  that  ''  the  people  were  deprived  to  that  extent  of 
the  means  of  education  and  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  was  x>ainf  ul.  * '  He  urges 
the  legislature  *'  to  stop  this  diversion  of  the  funds  sacredly  dedicated  to  education 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State."  The  superintendent  devoted  the 
entire  portion  of  his  report  for  1876,  outside  a  condensed  survey  of  statistics,  to  a 
consideration  of  the  school  system.  He  openly  vindicates  the  public  school  from 
the  imputation  of  its  enemies  by  proving  that,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old-time  way  of  dealing  with  the  supreme  interest  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  lets  in  **  a  great  wakening  Hghf  upon  the  placid  conceit  of  the  class 
who  are  living  on  the  idea  that  an  American  State  can  forever  exist  on  the  fame 
of  a  group  of  distinguished  ancestors.  Every  one  of  these  great  men  from  Wash- 
ington down  had  prophesied  in  the  most  effective  language  what  was  evident  to 
all  in  the  critical  year  of  1860.  In  fact,  it  is  undeniable  that,  had  the  advice  of 
the  fathers  been  followed,  not  only  Virginia,  but  the  entire  South,  long  before 

1861,  would  have  found  out  some  constituticHial  and  amicable  method  of  the  grad- 
ual aboliticm  of  slavery  with  the  aid  of  the  whole  country.  To  the  assertion  that 
the  elementary  public  school  was  undermining  the  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, the  superintendent  replies  that  there  had  never  been  so  many  students  in 
both  of  these  departments  in  Virginia  as  in  1875,  11,800  as  against  6,000  in  1860, 
and  the  secondary  and  higher  schooling  of  the  State  was  in  a  condition  of  much 
greater  educational  efficiency  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  calamities  of  this  year  was  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
H.  Binford,  first  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Richmond.  Under  his 
administration  the  public,  schools  of  the  city  had  become  the  model  for  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  State  and  the  nursery  of  able  school  men  iiud  women  who,  at  a 
later  period,  have  been  noted  for  efficient  work  in  and  out  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1879  the  suiwrintendent  boldly  faces  the  growing  -perii  to  the  entire  educa- 
tional interest  of  the  State  from  ihe  persistent  habit  of  the  diversion  of  the  State 
school  funds,  **a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution  and  law  of  the  State  and 
destructive  of  the  school  system.*'  In  1870  the  literary  fund,  established  in  1810, 
ttnounted  to  upward  of  $2,000,000,  almost  exclusively  consisting  of  State  bonds. 
The  general  assembly  of  1873  authorized  the  board  of  education  to  fund  the  bonds 
in  roistered  stock  and  the  interest  on  the  funded  two-thirds  to  be  regularly  paid. 
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The  fund  in  1877  amounted  to  $1,430,645,  whose  interest  was  $64,904,  which  until 
the  last  year  had  regularly  been  paid.  Whatever  of  question  there  might  be  con- 
cerning this  source  of  income,  there  could  be  none  concerning  the  proceeds  of  the 
capitation  and  property  taxes.  But  the  diversion  of  a  large  share  of  this  annual 
fund  began  with  the  first  year  of  the  school  system,  and  had  continued  ever  since. 
Why  this  fact  was  not  discovered  until  1876  is  not  revealed.  But  the  first  auditor 
of  the  State,  while  he  did  report  on  the  sum  turned  over  to  the  second  auditor, 
did  not  report  on  the  sum  received  as  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes.  Having  no 
authority  in  the  premises,  the  superintendent,  although  suspecting  wrong  and 
making  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  monthly  statistics,  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
information.  In  1875-76  he  drew  a  bill  devised  to  remedy  this  apprehended  evil, 
but  the  proper  committee  failed  to  rei)ort  it. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  house  of  delegates  requiring  the  superintendent 
to  call  on  the  auditor  for  information.  This  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  this 
official  was  involved  in  difficulties  about  the  exact  ascertainment  of  balances  and 
financial  confusion,  which  at  least  implied  a  great  lack  of  judgment.  On  report- 
ing the  facts  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to  **  address  inquiries  directly  to 
the  auditor."  Brought  to  face  the  situation  this  official  reported  arrearages  of 
somo  $iOO,000  for  the  years  1870  to  1874.  The  amount  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  $383,732  in  addition  to  the  sums  diverted  in  1876-77.  In  short,  on  January  81, 
1877,  there  was  a  deficit  from  this  source  of  $550,000.  The  explanation  of  this 
condition  was  that  the  auditor  claimed  the  right  of  deciding  **  what  amount,  in 
his  opinion,  the  treasury  could  bear."  In  this  way  '*  the  claims  of  the  school  fund 
did  not  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  dignity  than  claims  growing  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  Government;  any  interest  that  affects 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  State  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made." 
In  reply  to  this  astounding  declaration,  by  which  the  State  treasurer  asserted 
himself  virtually  as  the  sole  authority  in  the  use  of  State  funds  without  regard  to 
constitutional  law,  the  superintendent  plainly  declares  that  "this  principle  of 
action  practically  abolishes  the  Constitution  and  denies  the  existence  of  the  school 
money.  It  is  no  longer  school  money,  but  simply  income  for  general  use.  Under 
this  mode  of  operation  our  system  of  education  becomes  a  delusion  and  a  snare." 
He  doefi<  not  propose  a  method  of  correction,  but  **  refers  the  matter  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  general  assembly." 

These  and  other  developments,  not  so  clearly  set  forth,  had  fully  convinced 
Superintendent  Ruffner  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  demonstration.  In  contin- 
uation of  his  expose  of  the  raid  upon  the  school  funds  by  the  assumption  of 
supreme  power  in  the  auditor  he  frees  his  mind  concerning  the  peril  of  the  present 
system,  whereby  the  entire  power  of  the  State  may  be  brought  in  collision  with 
the  schools,  while  the  responsibility  of  the  result  would  be  naturally  fixed  on  the 
State  board  of  education.  While  he  did  consent  to  this  organization  of  the  board 
on  the  plan  proposed  by  himself,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  promote  vigor,  he 
probably  realized  that  left  in  other  hands  the  system  would  go  the  way  of  all  pre- 
vious attempts  to  educate  the  people.  He  realized  that  **  if  continued  perma- 
nently this  system  would  establish  an  unlimited  despotism,  which  would  destroy 
the  aims  of  education  and  perhaps  wreck  the  liberties  of  the  i>eople. "  He  declares 
that  in  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents  *'  there  is  too  much  power  con- 
centrated in  a  few  men.  He  also  suggests  an  enlargement  of  the  control  of  the 
central  board  or  the  transfer  of  its  powers  to  the  counties,  saying,  **  some  suitable 
body  could  be  found  or  created  for  this  purpose."  The  results  of  the  continued 
diversion  of  school  funds  predicted  by  the  watchful  State  superintendent  appeared 
in  the  school  year  ending  July  13,  1878.  The  previous  losses  of  about  $80,000 
annually  since  1870  this  year  swelled  to  $250,000,  **  about  one-half  the  proceeds  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes."    The  State  was  thereby  left,  in  1878,  in  debt  to  the 
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teachers  to  the  amount  of  $250,000,  with  a  loss  of  127  schools,  a  decreased  attend- 
ance of  27,030  pupils,  and  a  reduced  expenditure  for  education  of  $88,451.  The 
loss  of  schools  and  pupils  was  larger  for  the  colored  race  than  for  the  white  pop- 
ulation. The  superintendent  looks  for  a  condition  of  *  *  immeasurahle  discontent, ' ' 
and  declares  that  this  loss  of  education  to  100.000  children  will  cost  the  State 
$1,500,000  for  the  previous  schooling  of  $500,000  for  three  years. 

During  the  two  years  1876  and  1877  the  diversion  had  reached  the  sum  of 
$256,782.  which,  added  to  the  $395,000  of  the  five  previous  years,  made  the  large 
sum  of  more  than  $650,000.  It  appeared  by  Doctor  Ruffner's  estimate  that  the 
large  sum  of  $1,113,052.26  was  in  arrears.  So  important  was  the  case  that  now 
faced  the  Commonwealth,  virtually  whether  the  people  would  abandon  their  new 
public  school  system  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  public  debt,  that  Sux)er- 
intendent  Ruffner  gives  the  entire  remainder  of  this  report  for  the  year  1878  to 
one  of  the  ablest  discourses  on  the  importance  of  universal  education  to  the  public 
welfare  that  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  people  of  his  State.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  and  illuminating  i)ages  of  this  great  argument  is  a  quotation  from  a 
statement  made  by  Gen.  O.  H.  Hill,  one  of  the  trusted  assistants  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  during  the  civil  war. 

The  year  1879  came,  with  its  predicted  falling  off  of  the  schools.  In  the  words 
of  the  superintendent,  **  compared  with  the  two  years  previous  the  schools  and 
school  attendance  last  year,  1878-79,  amounted  to  little  more  than  one-half.  For 
4,672  schools  in  1877  there  was  a  collapse  to  2,491  in  1879;  from  204,974  pupils  to 
108,074,  and  in  average  daily  attendance  from  117,843  to  65,771,  a  smaller  attend- 
ance of  white  children,  44.540,  than  was  obtt^ined  under  the  old  system  in  1860.  In 
some  counties  accumulating  debts  have  already  compelled  the  closing  of  the  schools 
for  the  year.  The  diverting  of  the  income  of  the  State  fund  and  the  increasing 
activity  of  enemies  for  a  moment  shook  the  faith  of  some  of  the  founders  of  the 
system."  But  the  reactionary  movement  had  evidently  **  touched  bottom.'*  **A 
sudden,  powerful,  and  apparently  unconscious  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  maintain  the  school  system  at  all  hazards  "  had  been  developed,  and  in 
December,  1879,  **a  furious  x>olitical  commotion  was  in  progress,"  in  which  the 
superintandent  predicts  the  people  will  not  be  defeated,  although  possibly  for  a 
time  hindered  in  their  purpose  to  educate  the  children. 

A  series  of  constitutional  amendments  had  been  reported  to  the  legislature 
which  restored  the  old-time  board  of  magistrates  in  lieu  of  the  county  judges,  not 
leaving  it  elective,  but  making  it  first  a  body  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
afterwards  a  close  corporation,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  entire  administration 
of  county  affairs.  The  county  school  superintendency  and  the  State  school  tax 
were  to  be  abolished  and  the  State  board  and  district  school  trustees  left  with  no 
vital  connection,  and  the  school  left  dependent  on  a  capitation  tax  and  a  1-mill 
levy.  This  would  reduce  the  school  revenues  to  one-half  what  they  are  now  and 
leave  the  people  powerless  to  increase  them.  A  provision  that  two- thirds  of  the 
voters  of  the  county  should  be  present  at  the  levy  of  any  county  tax  left  it  in  the 
I>ower  of  the  board  of  magistrates  simply  by  indirection  and  obstruction  to  deprive 
the  people  of  schools.  The  superintendent  shows  that  this  was  only  a  resurrection 
of  the  scheme  of  1796,  by  which  the  school  system  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  practically  disposed  of,  its  inauguration  in  every  county  being  left  to  the 
county  judiciary.  This  movement  suggests  a  learned  and  able  defense  of  the 
present  system  of  county  school  administration,  which  has  the  indorsement  of 
nearly  every  public  school  State  in  the  Union. 

In  March,  1879,  the  senate  of  the  legislature  passed  a  statute  requiring  the  super- 
intendent to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  State  support  of  the  higher  female 
education.  In  reply  Superintendent  Ruffner  passed  in  one  of  his  most  able  and 
elaborate  reports  on  this  topic.    The  State  of  Virginia  had  made  no  previous  pro- 
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vision  far  the  higher  edacation  of  its  daughters,  or  even  for  the  secondary  educa- 
tion ontside  of  its  contributions  to  the  high  or  upper  department  of  graded  sdioc^ 
in  which  girls  were  receiving  education,  though  often  at  local  expense.  He  notes 
the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  the  colleges  of  the  North  receive  women  students, 
and  that  135  normal  schools.  State  and  local,  subsidized  by  different  States,  receive 
students  of  both  sexes  and  races.  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  in  which  he  fully  indorses  the  affirmative  view,  he  proceeds  to 
a  consideration  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  Virginia.  Dismissing  the  method 
of  coeducati<5n  **  as  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  though  not  to  be 
rejected  without  examination,"  he  proposes  a  female  college  similar  to  Girton, 
Smith,  Yassar,  and  others. 

The  experience  of  1^79  had  aroused  the  educational  public  of  the  State  and  sent 
to  the  general  assembly  a  body  of  legislators  pledged  to  see  that  the  new  hope  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  not  be  sacrificed.  The  Henkel  (so  called)  Act  of  March, 
1879,  by  which  the  auditor  was  reqxdred  to  contribute  three-fourths  of  the 
receipts  of  the  State  school  money  to  the  absolute  use  of  tiie  schools,  gave  to 
educaticm  the  sum  of  $459,515.95,  a  sum  larger  than  had  been  turned  over  in  any 
preceding  year.  The  entire  amount  received  was  $637 ,  120. 17.  The  superintendent 
reports  July 31 ,  1880:  **  The  year wasour  best  year  in  all  respects.  Thenumber of 
schools  was  almost  doubled.  The  school  attendance  was  more  than  double  what 
it  was  last  year  and  about  15,000  larger  than  any  preceding  year.  An  increased 
amount  of  State  school  money  was  turned  over.  Over  200  new  schoolhouses  were 
built  during  the  year  and  nearly  $100,000  added  to  the  value  of  school  property. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  better  teaching  last  year  than  ever 
before.  School  officers  generally  i)erformed  their  duties  faithfully  and  a  cheerful 
spirit  prevailed  universally.  The  nimiber  of  schools  was  4,854,  of  which  305 
were  new.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  seven  htmdred  and  thirty-six 
pupils  were  enrolled,  of  whom  128,404  were  in  average  attendance  and  7,263 
studying  higher  branches.  Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three 
teachers  were  at  work  on  an  average  salary  of  $29.30  per  month  for  males  and 
$24.65  for  females.  The  value  of  school  property  was  $1,177,544.86.  The  total 
expense  of  the  system  for  the  year  was  $946,109.33.  For  the  first  time  in  five 
years  the  school  census  had  been  taken,  showing  an  increase  of  73,013  since  1875, 
the  school  population,  5  to  21,  being  one-third  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 
The  Peabody  fund  gave  $17,300,  $3,000  of  which  was  used  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  first  State  institutes  for  white  and  colored  teachers  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  city  of  Lynchburg." 

The  most  important  event  connected  with  the  common  school  system  of  Virginia 
in  18S0  was  doubtless  the  holding  of  the  first  State  institutes  of  both  races,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  for  the  white  and  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  for  the  colored.  It 
was  evident  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  decisive  movement  should,  be  made  by 
the  central  school  authorities  in  the  form  of  a  general  institute  for  the  benefit  of 
such  teachers  as  could  be  brought  to  one  locality  and  held  together  for  several 
midsummer  weeks.  With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a  consiiicuous 
success,  Doctor  Ruffner  appealed  to  the  University  of  Virginia  for  the  privilege  of 
holding  this  meeting  in  its  buildings,  with  the  cooperation  of  its  faculty  and  the 
active  interest  of  such  of  its  distinguished  i)eople  as  could  be  secured.  This  appeal 
was  most  heartily  responded  to  by  an  offer  of  the  free  use  of  the  buildings,  class 
rooms,  and  the  great  public  hall  of  the  university,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  boarding  of  the  500  teachers,  the  limit  made  necessary  by  the  lack  of  accom- 
modation in  the  main  university  hall  for  the  seating  of  a  large  number.  Dr.  M.  A. 
Newell,  State  superintendent  of  education  and  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Maryland,  was  given  the  general  management  of  the  institute,  aided  by 
Professor  McGHveray,  of  Richmond,  and  A.  L.  Fink,  of  Staunton,  while  a  scon 
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of  Tiaiting  educators,  inclnding  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Edacation,  seTeral  of  the  nniversity  professors,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Boston,  Mos^., 
and  others  were  heard  through  lectures.  The  school  opened  on  July  14  and  con- 
tinued  for  six  weeks,  with  a  total  attendance  of  467—213  women  and  155  men — 
among  whom  were  16  county  and  city  Bux)erintendents.  The  emphasis  of  the 
work  was  upon  the  sujierior  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches  in  the 
common  schools.  The  majority  of  the  college  faculty  and  their  families  remained 
and  cooperated  in  the  most  cheerful  way  with  the  great  work. 

The  sessions  of  the  institute  for  colored  teachers  were  held  at  Lynchburg,  with 
an  attendance  of  240—130  men  and  110  women.  The  leading  instructors  were  the 
brothers  Montgomery  from  Washington,  while  some  of  the  visiting  lecturers  of  the 
university  repeated  their  addresses  at  Lynchburg.  The  expenses  of  these  impor- 
tant institutes  were  met  by  a  contributicMi  of  $:]^500  from  the  Peaiwdy  education 
fund  through  Doctor  Sears,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  beneficent  ministry  of 
education  in  the  South  before  his  death.  In  the  twelve  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Doctor  Sears  and  Superintendent  Buffner  the  Siatte  had  received  from  the 
Peabody  fund  $383,250,  more  than  $35,000  ccmnected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  school  system  from  1868  to  1870.  In  an  interesting  r^sum^  of  the  c^eraticms 
of  the  public  school  systems  through  the  memoralde  decade  from  1870  to  f880  the 
superintendent  shows  that  $10,000,000  had  been  expended,  school  attendance 
having  risen  from  131 ,000  in  1870  to  221 ,700  in  1880.  The  number  of  schools  had 
increased  from  8,447  to  4,854,  teachers  from  3,084  to  4,878,  graded  schools  of  more 
than  one  teacher  from  70  to  205.  Meanwhile  the  attendance  in  private  schools 
had  remained  substantially  the  same,  25,580  and  25,750,  and  in  colleges  1,792  and 
1^316. 

In  1881  Superintendent  Ruffner  argues  long  and  with  cogency  against  the  idea 
that  the  public  school  system  ^ould  be  included  in  the  impending  conflict  over 
the  reconstruction  of  the  State  debt.  He  shows  how  liable  to  the  charge  of  a 
despotic  tendency  is  the  present  organization  of  the  State  board  of  education  that 
places  in  the  hands  of  three  men  1^  entire  control  of  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  closes  with  the  prophetic  words,  **  Now,  before  the  evil 
day  has  actually  come,  may  I  not  appeal  to  leaders  of  all  parties  and  to  all  citizens 
of  Virginia  to  save  the  school  work  from  party  manipulation?  Let  the  idea  be 
unceasingly  proclaimed  that  those  who  help  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  school 
system  are  its  best  friends  and  those  who  would  bring  party  politics  into  the 
school  system  are  its  worst  enemies.  GkKl  save  the  Commonwealth* ' '  About  this 
time  the  subject  of  national  aid  to  education  came  up  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  the  original  proposition  to  appropriate  the 
income  of  the  public  lands  to  education,  followed  by  the  remarkable  campaign 
connected  with  the  Blair  bill.  Doctor  Rufiteer  urges  this  topic  on  the  legislature 
and  people  of  Virginia.  He  shows  the  legislature  that  **  the  nimiber  of  illiterate 
voters  in  Virginia  is  nearly  as  great  as  it  was  in  1870,  as  I  then  predicted.  The 
children  that  ought  to  have  been  at  school  in  the  decade  before  1870.  but  grew 
up  in  ignorance  from  the  educational  destitution  of  the  new  x)eriod,  are  now 
voters."  In  1880  there  were  reported  125,554  illiterate  voters,  probably  an  under- 
statement, certainly  if  the  word  *' ignorant"  were  substituted  for  ** illiterate." 
Although  the  population  of  Virginia  had  increased  20  i)er  cent  during  the  ten 
years  from  1870  to  1880,  still  the  general  illiteracy  had  only  decreased  by  30,000; 
in  1880,  360,495;  in  1870,  390,903. 

In  his  final  report  Superintendent  RuflEner  enumerates  the  steps  taken  by  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  diversion  of  the  State  funds  to  the  extent  of  $1 ,113,053.26 
during  the  eight  years  from  1870.  He  says:  **  This  partial  expo86  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  children  precipitated  the  deadly  struggle  in  the  legislature  of  1878-79, 
where  all  the  enemies  of  our  school  system  within  and  without  the  legislature 
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combined  for  its  destmction.  They  were  met  and  beaten  at  every  point,  and  thtw 
our  glorious  system  of  universal  free  education  saved  and  saved  forever.  The 
history  of  that  terrible  winter  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  public.  Its  more 
salient  points  may  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  journals  of  the  two 
houses,  with  their  appropriate  documents,  but  only  the  power  of  oratory  can  por- 
tray the  scenes  of  that  winter.  The  result  of  that  contest  was  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  1878  containing  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  of  $382,732.26  due  the 
schools,  and  providing  that  $15,000  of  this  and  all  other  arrearages  should  be 
paid  every  three  months.  That  received  no  attention  until  Auditor  Taylor,  who 
had  been  the  active  agent  in  the  diversion  of  the  fund,  had  been  displaced  by  a  new 
auditor.'' 

The  unusual  space  given  to  the  State  of  Virginia  in  the  present  treatment  of  the 
development  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  South  since  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  is  justified  largely  by  this  sketch  of  the  twelve  years'  administration  of 
Doctor  Ruffner  as  State  sux)erintendent  of  public  instruction  and  his  subsequent 
servico  ati  president  of  the  first  State  normal  school  for  girls  at  Farmville,  begin- 
ning the  year  after  his  retirement  from  his  original  position.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  this  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  campaign  of  education  in 
Virginia  in  the  light  of  her  previous  educational  history  and  subsequent  progress 
along  public  school  linos  without  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  these  few  years  the 
final  battle  was  fought  and  the  victory  won  for  the  cause  to  which  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son consecrated  himself  during  his  entire  public  life,  but  **  died  without  the  sight. " 

In  the  administration  of  the  new  conmion  school  system  of  Virginia,  Doctor  Ruff- 
ner  ^as  greatly  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal  of  the 
Hampton  school  for  colored  youth.  General  Armstrong  was  the  man  of  all  others 
who  has  taken  the  broadest  and  most  practical  view  of  this  great  subject.  In 
Hampton  Institute  he  organized  a  seminary  that  has  become  a  national  object 
lesson.  The  celebrated  school  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
was  begun  practically  as  the  other  side  of  Hampton,  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
the  work  so  well  done  there  by  white  teachers  could  be  done  with  great  success 
with  a  lower  stratum  of  the  colored  population  by  a  faculty  entirely  composed  of 
colored  men  and  women.  Doctor  Ruff  ner  at  once  recognized  in  General  Armstrong 
not  only  a  teacher  of  constmmiate  ability,  but  a  fellow- worker  indispensable  to 
the  success  in  the  development  of  that  side  of  the  common  school  system  and  stood 
by  him  to  the  end.  The  result  was  that  among  the  reforms  that  followed  his 
retirement  as  State  superintendent  was  the  establishment  of  the  excellent  normal 
college  for  colored  youth  at  Petersburg,  the  first  of  a  series  of  State  seminaries 
for  the  academical,  moral,  and  industrial  training  of  colored  youth  which  now 
exist  in  every  Southern  State.  Superintendent  Ruffner  had  warned  the  persons 
in  office  again  and  again  of  the  peril  of  the  reckless  policy  pursued  in  sheer  defi- 
ance of  the  constitutional  laws  in  the  diversion  of  school  funds,  but  despite  this 
fact  it  was  evident  that  the  efforts  made  to  retain  him  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  even  by  eminent  educators  and  statesmen  from  other  States,  could  not 
succeed.  In  1880  he  closed  his  more  than  ten  years'  service  with  a  report  of  his 
own  doings.  He  closes  his  final  rei>ort  with  the  impressive  words,  '*  I  have  now 
delivered  my  testimony  and  perhaps  am  near  the  end  of  my  public  service.  Always 
the  time  comes  to  lay  down  the  burden.  I  personally  will  have  no  feeling  but 
that  of  great  relief.  My  work  I  commend  to  God  and  my  conduct  to  the  chari- 
table judgment  of  my  countr>Tnen.  My  part  will  still  live  in  the  noble  work  of 
educating  the  people  and  building  up  the  Commonwealth." 

With  the  cooperation  of  a  body  of  such  eminent  educators  as  Dr.  Bamas  Sears, 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  Prof.  John  B.  Minor,  and  others  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  the  school  system  established  under  the  administration 
of  Doctor  Ruffner  has  survived  the  assaults  of  all  its  enemies  and  the  neglect  from 
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the  indifference  of  its  half-hearted  friends.  And  if  the  progress  of  the  system  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  century  seems  not  to  have  justified  the  anticix>a- 
tions  of  its  more  enthusiastic  friends,  and  other  States  of  the  South  have  perhaps 
accomph'shed  more,  it  has  been  from  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  its  first  great  super- 
intendent of  schools  was  practically  half  a  century  in  advance  of  the  possibility 
of  the  Virginia  of  1870-1885  to  realize. 

The  twelfth  general  report  and  first  of  the  public  administration  of  Mr.  R.  R. 
Farr  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1882,  represents  a  new  phase  of  the  educational 
system.  The  civic  agitation  produced  by  the  contest  over  the  readjustment  of 
the  State  debt  of  $30,000,000,  greatly  exasperated  by  the  persistent  diversion  of 
the  public  school  funds  to  pay  its  annual  interest,  had  culminated  in  1881  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  political  party  which  from  time  immemorial  had  domi- 
nated the  public  policy  of  Virginia.  By  the  united  votes,  largely  of  the  people 
west  of  the  Allegheny  range  and  the  colored  citizens,  the  State  and  Congressional 
representation  was  entirely  changed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or 
defects  of  the  scheme  for  the  final  readjustment  of  the  State  debt,  a  movement  in 
which  every  ex-Confederate  State  either  in  State  or  municipal  affairs  to  some 
extent  shared,  there  was  evidently  a  settled  conviction  among  the  ** plain  people" 
of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  only  path  to  the  future  upbuilding  of  Virginia 
was  through  the  open  door  of  the  American  common  school.  Whatever  might 
betide  otherwise,  they  held  with  Jefferson  that  **  if  the  children  could  be  educated 
the  coming  generation  would  be  wiser  than  we,  and  many  things  impossible  to  us 
would  be  easy  to  them."  Although  Doctor  Ruffner  during  his  entire  administra- 
tion had  repeatedly  warned  the  legislature  of  the  wrong  and  danger  of  the  policy 
of  diverting  school  funds,  especially  of  prostituting  the  almost  despotic  i)ower  of 
the  educational  department  to  partisan  political  interest,  he  was  swept  out  of 
ofi&ce  by  the  rising  flood  and  his  place  taken  by  a  gentleman  whose  known  excel- 
lence appeared  to  be  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State 
during  the  few  years  of  his  administration. 

The  first  call  to  repentance  in  this  dangerous  i>olicy  exposed  by  Superintendent 
Ruffner  was  the  action  of  the  people  in  1877,  whereby  a  legislature  was  sent  up  to 
Richmond  pledged  to  stop  the  diversion  of  the  school  funds;  but  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  concerning  the  amount  of  the 
diverted  funds.  A  bill  was  passed  requiring  the  first  auditor  to  i)ay  $15,000  quar- 
terly on  account  of  the  sum  thus  diverted,  but  even  this  did  not  become  operative 
until  1880.  At  a  later  session  the  Henkel  act  provided  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
funds  should  be  assigned  to  the  counties,  and  a  subsequent  amendment  raised  the 
sum  to  90  per  cent  and  the  quarterly  payment  for  the  deficit  to  $25,000.  Under 
the  operation  of  these  laws  there  had  in  1883,  on  the  deficit  of  $1,544,765.59,  been 
paid  $250,000.  The  new  legislature  had  appropriated  $400,000  of  the  $500,000 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  State's  interest  in  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Railroad  for  the  further  reduction  of  the  great  deficit  and  $100,000  to  establish  a 
State  college  for  colored  youth  at  Petersburg.  After  a  delay,  caused  by  the 
attempts  to  repeal  this  law,  in  the  State  courts  it  was  decided  constitutional,  and 
the  $500,000  was  used  as  appropriated.  The  result  of  this  handling  of  the  school 
funds  was  that  in  the  year  1882  the  largest  sum  ever  eicpended  for  popular  educa- 
tion was  realized,  $1,157,142,  an  increase  from  1879  of  $645,829.  There  was  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  of  149,288  from  1879,  99,728  white  and 
49,560  colored,  and  of  79,133  in  average  daily  attendance,  3,396  schools,  2,449 
teachers,  and  659  schoolhouses.  One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year 
was  the  first  conference  of  county  and  city  school  officials  held  in  Richmond. 
This  meeting,  like  the  first  of  the  State  institutes  for  teachers,  in  1880,  **  marked 
an  important  episode  in  the  school  i)olicy  of  Virginia." 

Lectures  were  given  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edn- 
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cation;  Superintendents  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Newell,  of  Maryland; 
Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  and  President  C.  E.  Vawter.  of  the  MUler  Manual  Labor 
SchooL  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Cnrry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  contributed 
the  financial  support  and  greatly  encouraged  the  meeting  by  his  words.  The 
governor  placed  the  State  capitol  at  the  serrice  of  the  convention,  and  an  exten- 
sive display  of  schoolroom  furnishings  was  made.  Of  100  city  and  county  super- 
intendents 89  were  in  attendance,  with  only  8  who  had  no  valid  excuse  for 
nonattendance.  The  visiting  lecturers  gave  their  work  as  a  labor  of  love.  This 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  meetings  by  this  body  of  schoc4  officials.  The 
valuable  historical  address  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  General 
Eaton,  entitled  **  Supervision  of  Institutions  by  Civil  Authority,*'  was  published 
in  full  in  his  annual  report,  with  sketches  of  other  addresses,  among  which  that 
of  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  on  **  Moral  Instruction  "  was  notable. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  assigned  90  per  cent  of  the  State  school  fund  to  the 
counties.  The  same  act  provided  a  sinking  fund  for  the  deficit  of  1878,  to  be  paid 
yearly.  A  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  had  reversed  the  decisicm  of  the  supe- 
rior court,  and  secured  $500,000  to  the  schools  from  the  sale  of  the  State  railroad 
X)roperty.  After  this  payment  of  $300,000  in  five  years  there  still  remained  due 
to  the  8cho<^  fund  the  large  sum  of  $1,158,122.67,  which,  at  the  rate  then  in  (itera- 
tion, would  require  twenty-one  years  for  its  elimination.  A  census  of  teachers 
revealed  the  fact  that  3,792  were  educated  in  Virginia  and  824  in  other  States. 
The  University  of  Virginia  had  furnished  43,  the  Military  Institute  13,  the  A.  and 
M.  College,  white,  30,  and  other  colleges  in  the  State  224  teachers.  The  superin- 
temlent  renews  the  plea  for  a  State  normal  school  for  white  teachers.  The  State 
had  still  failed  to  appropriate  any  public  money  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
and  institutes.  Doctor  Curry,  in  December,  1883,  addressed  an  earnest  letter  to 
Superintendent  Farr  in  behalf  of  State  aid  for  this  fundamental  interest  of  pub- 
lic education.  Less  than  half  the  school  population  of  the  State  from  5  to  21 
years  of  age  was  enrolled  in  schools  in  1883 — 268,360  out  of  558,807.  There  were 
still  needed  549  white  and  465  colored  schools. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  1884  was  the  establishment  c^  the  State 
Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville.  The  legislature  enacted  that  the  school 
should  be  *'  expressly  for  the  training  of  female  teachers  for  the  public  schools.*' 
It  was  placed  under  the  supervision,  management,  and  government  of  a  board,  of 
which  the  chairman  was  ex-Supt.  William  H.  Ruffner,  with  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Minor,  and  ten  additional  members,  including  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  as 
associates,  the  governor  of  the  State  being  appointed  as  a  member.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Farmville  Female  College,  Prince  Edward  County,  turned  over  the 
property  of  the  institution  to  the  State.  Each  city  of  5,000  people  and  each  county 
of  the  State  was  entitled  to  one  free  pupil  and  one  for  each  additional  representa- 
tive in  the  house  of  delegates  above  one.  The  trustees  ccintrolled  the  expendi- 
tures, and  each  pupil  was  required  to  teach  for  two  years  from  graduation  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  Five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  general  expenses.  A  dif- 
ficulty concerning  the  right  of  appropriating  the  sum  rei^uired  froiji  the  State  free 
school  money  was  settled  by  a  clause  iu  the  legislative  enactment  in  1884.  Doctor 
Ruffner  was  unanimously  elected  as  the  first  president  of  the  school.  The  gift  erf 
$5,000  from  the  Peabody  educational  fund  in  behalf  of  the  State  Normal  School 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  benefactions  that  have  planted  a  similar  institu- 
tion in  every  Southern  State  that  has  received  aid  from  this  source,  and  in  almost 
every  case  similar  aid  had  been  extended  for  the  support  of  a  colored  normal  and 
industrial  school.  The  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Virginia  State  Normal 
were  pla<;ed  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Ruffner,  Doctor  Curry,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Buchanan, 
afterwards  State  superintend^at  and  principal  of  the  school.    The  original  plan  of 
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the  school  as  drafted  by  Doctor  Carry  did  not  contemplate  the  limitation  of  tbe  iusti- 
tntion  to  girls.  The  legislature  at  a  later  i)eriod  opened  the  doors  of  William  and 
Mary  College  to  boys  for  the  same  purpose.  The  elaborate  plan  of  organization 
reported  and  published  by  President  Ruffner  includes  the  usual  arrangements  of 
the  best  normal  schools  of  the  country.  An  act  of  the  legislature  also  provided 
for  an  eight  weeks'  course  of  instruction  for  colored  teachers  at  the  Virginia  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute.  Reading  associations  for  teachers  were  e8tiiblii>hed 
at  four  of  the  institutes  during  the  year  1884.  This  important  work  was  inaugu- 
rated by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  Ccdlege,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  zealous  of  the  college  men  of  Virginia  in  the  cause  of  umversal  education  and 
the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  educational  history. 

The  fourth  and  last  report,  of  Superintendent  Farr  for  the  year  closing  July  31, 
1885,  contains  several  interesting  features:  (1)  A  census  of  teachers,  including  a 
record  of  the  institutions  where  they  received  their  education;  (2.)  the  teachers 
that  had  attended  the  Peabody  normal  institutes,  with  the  place  of  their  own 
schooling;  (3)  a  table  showing  the  school  population  and  general  condition  of 
common  school  education  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union;  (4)  the 
usual  reports  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents;  (5)  a  census  of  white  teach- 
ers, classified  by  age,  showing  the  occupation  of  parents,  nativity  of  families,  of 
the  schools  attended,  and  the  illiteracy  still  prevaihng.  A  similar  census  of  colored 
children  was  furnished.  The  superintendent  reports  with  satisfaction  that  **  the 
schools  have  improved  in  every  detail,  that  the  system  is  stronger  than  ever  before, 
and  that  it  now  conmiands  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  people  in  the  State.''  Of 
the  entire  white  populati(m  under  21  years  of  age,  343,086,  in  1880  104,957  were 
entirely  illiterate,  30.5  per  cent,  and  of  the  260,000  colored,  121,000,  or  53i  per  cent, 
could  not  read.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  conference  of  school 
superintendents  in  1885  was  the  production  of  a  series  of  brief  histories  of  popular 
education  in  all  the  counties  of  tbe  State.  These  rexK>rt8  contain  statistics  of  the 
former  and  present  condition  of  educational  affairs  from  85  counties  and  the 
leading  cities. 

Superintendent  Farr  left  his  of&ce  in  1885  with  the  well-earned  reputation  of  a 
faithful,  industrious,  and  an  unselfish  administrator  of  school  affairs.  From 
1885  to  1889  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Virginia  was  held 
by  Mr.  John  L.  Buchanan.  This  period  may  be  regarded  as  a  time  of  moderate 
advancement  on  the  lines  drawn  by  the  previous  superintendents. 

During  this  period  there  seems  to  have  come  upon  the  educational  public  of  the 
State  what  a  Virginia  President  of  the  United  States  described  as  ''  an  era  of  good 
feeling."  In  the  records  of  the  department  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any 
widespread  hostility  to  the  common  scho<^  system  of  the  State.  During  the  four 
years  from  1885  to  1889  the  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  for  the  school  system 
was  $924,862,  the  total  amount  $6,167,569.  The  school  property  of  the  State  liad 
gained  $408,952.  There  was  an  increase  of  835  schools  and  830  teachers,  the  num- 
ber of  white  male  teachers  147  less  and  of  female  687  more.  Thirty-three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  five  additional  pupils  had  been  enrolled,  of  whom  10,056 
were  in  average  daily  attendance.  Other  features  of  the  system  had  remained 
substantially  the  same.  In  1886  the  State  board  of  Virginia  determined  to  carry 
out  the  direction  of  the  law  by  giving  the  schools  a  uniform  series  of  text-books, 
and  as  far  as  possible  made  the  selection  from  Virginia  authors.  An  important 
feature  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1886  is  the  portion  relating  to  the 
Hampton  N.  &  A.  Institute,  which  fills  50  pages,  and,  like  all  similar  jjapers  of 
Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal  of  the  school,  is  in  itself  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  educational  training  of  the  negro,  iUustrated  by  the  different  departments  of 
the  growing  Hampton  school.  The  institution  in  1886  si)ent  $119,000,  of  which 
1^  State  contributed  $10,000.    The  N.  &  A.  Institute  at  Petersburg  had  150 
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students,  57  in  the  normal  department,  and  nnder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John'M. 
Langston  was  making  a  good  rejKjrt. 

For  the  first  time  there  appears  in  this  document  a  report  of  the  Miller  Mannal 
Labor  School  at  Crozet,  Albemarle  County.  This  admirable  institution,  i)erhaps 
the  most  complete  institution  of  learning  in  the  State,  was  established  in  1878  from 
a  fund  of  $1,290,638.49  left  by  Samuel  Miller,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  to  Albemarle 
County  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  orphans  and  other  children  of  white  jwrents  too 
poor  to  educate  their  children.  The  fund  is  held  in  trust  by  the  State  board  of 
education  of  Virginia,  whose  function  is  simply  clerical  as  connected  with  the 
preservation  and  application  of  the  funds.  The  school  is  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  agency  of  the  county  court  of  Albemarle,  which  appoints  annually  the 
gentlemen  to  employ  teachers  and  superintend  the  general  instruction  of  the  semi- 
nary. The  district  school-teachers  of  the  county  select  the  children,  and  from 
those  recommended  the  court  selects  the  pupils.  In  1886  there  were  208  stu- 
dents, of  whom  50  were  girls.  The  school  is  in  fact  as  in  name  a  manual  labor 
institute.  A  farm  of  1 ,000  acres,  with  shops  of  various  kinds — indeed,  all  the  usual 
arrangements  for  the  industrial  training  of  children  and  youth — are  here  found  at 
their  best.  In  the  primary  department  children  go  through  a  course  of  four 
studies  through  six  years,  and  all  are  compelled  to  take  some  industrial  training 
that  will  insure  self-support.    The  living  and  tuition  of  the  pupils  are  free. 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Farr  for  1885,  Dr.  William  H.  Ruflfner,  princi- 
pal of  the  Farmville  Female  Normal  School,  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
organization,  methods,  and  favorable  working  of  this  institution.  It  was  put  in 
operation  in  October,  1884,  with  a  principal  and  five  lady  teachers,  two  from  New 
England,  the  number  being  somewhat  increased  during  the  year.  One  hundred 
pupils  appeared  at  the  opening,  and  the  applicants  for  admission  soon  crowded  all 
the  buildings  to  repletion. 

The  school  was  organized  by  the  principal  and  trustees  according  to  the  best 
models,  after  a  visit  by  Doctor  Ruffner  to  several  of  the  most  important  schools  of 
the  kind.  The  only  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  the  inability  to  meet*  the 
demand  for  improved  methods  of  teaching  from  the  "  inadequacy  of  means;'* 
*'  5.000  trained  white  teachers  could  be  put  to  work  in  Virginia  if  we  had  them." 
During  the  following  summer,  1886.  Doctor  Ruffner  and  several  of  his  teachers 
assisted  in  the  work  of  the  teachers'  institutes.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year 
of  administration  Doctor  Ruffner  declined  a  reelection  to  the  office  of  principal  and 
entered  on  a  long  and  interesting  occupation  connected  with  scientific  inspection 
and  exploration,  in  which  he  has  always  been  interested;  but  his  solid  and  pro- 
gressive organization  of  the  institution  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  work  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  John  A.  Cunningham,  whoso  term  of  office  began  in  October, 
1887,  and  who  retained  the  position  for  twelve  years.  Professor  Cunningham 
came  to  this  important  post  with  perhaps  the  best  i)ossible  outfit,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  period  of  teaching  in  almost  every  variety  of  school  from  the  plantation  pri- 
mary to  the  principal  ship  of  one  of  the  larger  graded  schools  in  Richmond.  After 
four  years  the  school  reported  an  average  attendance  of  97  normal  students,  rep- 
resenting 38  counties  and  cities.  A  thorough  preparatory  and  practice  depart- 
ment was  an  important  feature  of  the  institution.  Additions  were  made  to  the 
buildings.  Its  increase  had  been  made  possible  by  an  outfit  of  $30,000  and  an 
increased  appropriation  by  the  State  of  $10,000.  One  hundred  and  twelve  students 
were  given  free  tuition,  with  l)oard  at  $12  per  month. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  public  schools  in  1887  was  the  most  promising  of 
any  year,  the  receipts  amounting  to  $1 ,585,289.11,  $82,156.58  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  general  increase  of  the  system  was  in  proportion.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  had  established  a  special  course  of  free  instruction  for  white 
male  teachers  during  the  last  three  months  of  its  annual  session.    The  first  year 
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brought  together  a  class  of  30.  There  were  no  charges  for  instruction  in  the  aca- 
demic courses  of  the  university. 

A  law  requiring  the  publication  of  the  records  of  the  high,  normal,  and  indus- 
trial institutions  of  the  State  brought  for  the  first  time  the  University  of  Virginia 
before  the  readers  of  the  State  report  of  public  instruction  in  1887.  The  total 
number  of  students  was  332.  Since  1871  the  patronage  of  the  university  had 
remained  constant,  while  that  of  the  colleges  had  fallen  behind. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  white  students,  at  Blacksburg, 
reported  110  students  and  8  professors,  under  the  presidency  of  Qen,  L.  L. 
Ijomax,  in  1888.  The  same  gradual  increase  in  the  common  schools  is  noticed  in 
1888,  the  closing  year  of  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Buchanan — $25,000 
in  expenditure,  129  schools,  and  121  teachers  and  5,000  pupils,  the  most  favorable 
showing  since  the  inauguration  of  the  system.  The  chief  event  of  note  in  the 
year's  school  keeping  in  1888  was  the  passage  of  an  act  to  establish  a  normal 
school  for  white  young  men  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  connection  with  its 
collegiate  course.  This  venerated  seat  of  learning,  by  the  gradual  decline  of  its 
early  reputation,  the  destruction  of  some  of  its  buildings  by  fire  during  the  civil 
war,  and  an  almost  utter  destruction  of  funds,  was  existing  rather  as  a  mourn- 
ful tradition  than  a  present  reality.  The  State  by  this  timely  action  not  only 
restored  it,  but  since  1888  has  brought  thither  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
in  its  palmy  days.  The  act  provided  for  an  annual  gift  of  $10,000  on  condition 
that  "the  college  should  establish  in  connection  with  the  collegiate  course  a 
system  of  normal  instruction  and  training  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  train- 
ing white  male  teachers  for  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State."  The  pupils 
were  to  enjoy  the  college  and  normal  course  free  of  tuition;  the  latter  pledged  to 
teach  two  years  after  graduation. 

Every  city  and  county  of  the  ^tate  was  entitled  to  one  pupil.  By  this  time  ( 1 888) 
all  the  institutions  of  the  higher  technical  education  under  State  support  had  been 
harnessed  into  the  general  scheme  of  education.  The  University  of  Virginia  was 
supporting  a  department  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  superior  grade  of 
instruction  in  high  schools  and  seminaries.  In  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  the 
students  had  always  been  under  a  pledge  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Miller  Manual  Labor  Institute,  on  which  perhaps  a  larger  sum  was  annually 
expended  per  capita  than  in  any  school  save  the  university,  was  also  sending  out 
an  increasing  number  of  teachers.  The  A.  &  M.  College  for  some  reason  still 
lingered  with  a  comparatively  small  attendance,  though  from  this  the  public 
school  had  a  moderate  supply  of  instructors.  The  ancient  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  whose  decline  dated  from  its  rejection^of  Thomas  Jefferson's  plan  for  a 
proper  State  university,  had  been  called  to  a  new  life  by  reconstruction  as  a  nor- 
mal school  for  young  men.  The  Female  Normal  School,  under  the  admirable 
management  of.  President  Cunningham  and  a  corps  of  able  women  teachers,  was 
doing  all  that  could  be  expected.  The  two  schools  at  Hampton  and  Petersburg 
for  the  colored  race,  both  coeducational,  were  suppljring  20  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  at  home  and  sending  valuable  representatives  elsewhere. 
One  of  these  graduates,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  was  destined  to  reach  the  most 
commanding  position  as  a  successful  administrator  and  advocate  of  industrial 
education  among  his  x)eople  in  his  great  school  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

The  University  of  Virginia  in  1887  represented  176  in  the  academical,  118  in 
the  law,  82  in  the  medical,  and  21  in  its  engineering  department,  the  whole  num- 
ber the  largest  since  1870-71,  and  of  two-year  students  the  largest  since  the 
foundation  of  the  university.  The  improvement  in  the  schools  of  the  few  larger 
cities,  especially  in  Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Portsmouth.  Danville,  Norfolk,  and 
Petersburg,  had  the  merit  of  popularizing  the  system  among  the  class  that  had  so 
long  resisted  its  introduction  through  its  past  period  of  conflict  for  existence,  with 
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a  public  opinion  that  was  a  secnrity  for  its  continued  support.  The  public  school 
system  was  in  all  ways,  especially  in  the  fundamental  condition  of  secure  financial 
support,  a  higher,  broader,  and  more  established  department  of  the  State  govern- 
ment than  ever  before.  Of  the  $1,500,000  expended,  all  save  the  interest  of  the 
literary  fund  was  drawn  from  the  annual  taxation  of  the  people.  The  great  deficit 
had  been  reduced  to  $294,505.  Superintendent  Buchanan  on  his  retirement  stated 
the  truth  in  his  declaration  (1)  ''  that  the  further  expansion  of  the  public  school 
system  was  impossible  without  an  increase  of  funds;  (2)  that  the  past  financial 
condition  of  tlie  State  and  the  burdens  still  resting  upon  the  masses  of  the  people 
made  further  taxation  for  the  schools  a  practical  impossibility."  The  entire 
expenditure  in  1888  for  education  in  Virginia  was  $1,558,352.70.  A  strong  report 
from  Dr.  W.  M.  Thorn  well,  professor  of  applied  mathematics  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, shows  the  defect  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  this  time  in  the  proper  outfit 
for  this  important  department  of  engineering  and  pleads  for  a  generous  expendi- 
ture by  the  State,  with  a  protest  against  the  reduction  of  $5,000  in  the  legislatiYe 
appropriation  for  the  university. 

In  January,  1890,  Mr.  James  L.  Buchanan  resigned  his  position  as  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  to  accept  a  professorship  of  Latin  in  Bandolf^ 
Macon  College.  His  place  was  occupied  for  the  eight  following  years  by  Hon. 
John  E.  Massey. 

Mr.  Massey  was  one  of  the  new  public  men  who  were  brought  into  notice  in  the 
violent  political  wrestling  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  State  debt  and  the  com- 
mon school  system.  From  all  the  overtumings  of  that  period  of  intense  public 
excitement  the  people's  school,  as  administered  by  its  first  three  superintendents, 
emerged  at  the  end  of  its  first  twenty  years  one  of  the  established  facts  of  the 
Virginia  of  the  new  time;  and  perhaps  no  man  in  the  State  was  better  fitted  to 
occupy  the  position  of  State  superintendent  of  education  during  the  eight  follow- 
ing years  than  Mr.  Massey.  He  possessed  in  large  measure  the  gift  of  effective 
public  address,  still  the  most  potent  agency  for  holding  up  the  spirit  of  the  people  to 
any  good  work  once  begun.  He  had  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  discriminating 
appreciation  of  the  practical  educational  needs  of  his  State,  and,  what  is  so  often 
lacking  in  the  great  educator,  he  knew  best  of  all  his  associates  how  much  the 
people  of  Virginia  from  1890  to  1900  could  be  persuaded  to  meet  in  the  public  edu- 
cation of  its  600,000  school  population.  Instead  of  making  this  fact  an  excuse 
for  an  administration  of  despondency,  he  concentrated  his  efforts  on  the  attempt 
to  make  better  and  more  worthy  of  supjwrt  the  system  already  on  the  ground. 
What  General  Armstrong  used  to  call  an  *'  intensive  "  system,  in  contrast  to  one 
of  "  extension,"  was  adopted  by  the  practical  and  patriotic  superintendent,  with 
such  notable  success  that,  without  achieving  more  than  a  moderate  annual 
increase,  the  quality  of  the  public  school  keeping  in  Virginia  in  1898  was  of  an 
undeniably  higher  grade  than  when  he  assumed  the  position  of  State  superin- 
tendent in  1890. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  qualities  in  this  administration  was  the  deep  interest 
of  the  new  superintendent  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force.  In  1890 
47  of  the  county  superin tendencies  had  teachers'  institutes  and  67  did  not.  Supt. 
S.  E.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  for  more  than  ten  years  had  conducted  a  c<Hnmon 
school  of  methods  at  Lynchburg,  Bedford,  and  Charlottesville,  which  became  the 
leading  agency  of  its  kind  in  the  State  and  largely  attracted  attention  throughout 
the  South.  The  corps  of  teachers  gathered  at  this  school  included  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  northern  and  western  institute  workers,  besides  the 
best  home  talent.  In  1890  the  attendance  reached  252  and  the  school  was  well 
known  throughout  the  South. 

A  valuable  movement  was  the  simultaneous  examination  of  teachers,  on  August 
26  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent,  who  furnished  a  list  of  topics  and 
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imparted  a  new  vigor  to  this,  one  of  the  most  neglected  features  of  the  system.  A 
session  of  the  State  educational  association  in  connection  with  a  conference  of 
8ui)erintendents  held  at  Bedford  City  July  1-3,  1891,  was  another  movement  in 
the  same  direction.  The  University  of  Virginia  in  1890  received  a  gift  of  $100,000 
from  the  Fayerweatlier  estate,  of  New  York  City,  with  which  it  was  enabled  to 
erect  a  gymnasium  and  project  other  needed  improvements.  The  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege at  Blacksburg  was  favored  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde  to  the 
office  of  the  superintendency,  called  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  His 
opening  report  on  organization,  management  of  work,  and  course  of  stwly  was  the 
first  introduction  of  this  institute  to  its  real  function.  From  the  day  of  this  reor- 
ganizatic«i  this  college  has  steadily  gained  in  nimibers,  efficiency,  and  breadth  of 
management,  until  it  may  challenge  comparison  with  similar  institutions  of  every 
Southern  State  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  great  agricultural  and  industrial  school. 

With  the  approach  of  the  close  of  his  career  as  principal  of  Hampton  Institute, 
General  Armstrong  appeared  to  feel  mcMre  intensely  than  ever  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  industrial  feature  of  his  school,  also  the  necessity  of  reaching  the 
masses  of  the  colored  i)eople  in  the  rural  districts.  In  December,  1893.  Superin- 
tendent Massey  reports:  ''As  regards  the  essential  elements  of  growth  the  past 
year  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  school  system.  **  The  total  revenue 
was  $1,798,157.90,  an  increase  of  $107,692.19. 

The  superintendent  in  1893  advocates  the  admission  of  young  women  to  the 
University  of  Virginia.  After  a  visit  to  the  North  in  the  interest  of  industrial 
education,  he  urges  attention  to  this  feature  of  school  work.  The  death  of  Gen. 
S.  C.  Armstrcmg,  which  occurred  at  Hampton  May  11, 1893,  is  noted  as  "  a  calam- 
ity to  the  system  of  education  inaugurated  at  Hampton.**  The  citizens  of  Hamp^ 
ton  testified  to  *'  his  great  love  and  faith  in  humanity,  his  broad  catholic  spirit, 
his  purity  of  purpose,  and  his  complete  disregard  of  self,  as  expressed  in  our  midst 
for  twenty-five  years  by  his  patient  devotion  to  a  cause  for  which,  without  desire 
of  personal  gain,  he  gave  his  best  yeairs  and,  literally,  his  life.'*  In  response  to 
the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State,  the  University  of  Virginia  offered  a  scheme  for  the  pursuit  of  advanced 
studies  by  women  at  the  university,  under  the  nominal  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessors, but  really  xmder  tutors,  without  parmission  to  attend  lectures  or  other 
exercises  of  the  university.  After  examination  a  certificate  of  proficiency  might 
be  given.  Only  one  woman  applied,  and  the  plan  was  finally  abandoned  as  practi- 
cally useless  for  the  purpose  aimed  at.  A  chair  of  English  literature  was  estab- 
lished in  the  imiversity  by  the  gift  of  $50,000  from  a  lady.  The  A.  &  M.  College, 
under  the  administration  of  President  McBryde,  was  already  on  the  highway  of 
progress  and  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  effective  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  State.  The  principalship  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute was  conferred  on  Mr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  formerly  chaplain  of  the  institution. 

In  1894  the  legislature,  by  an  act  including  tlie  teachers*  institute  in  the  scheme 
of  popular  education,  voted  $2,500  for  the  support  of  the  institutes,  which,  reen- 
forced  by  the  usual  gift  of  $2,500  from  the  Peabody  fund,  gave  $5,000  for  the 
support  of  this  important  department.  The  act  was  followed  by  the  drawing  up 
of  a  course  of  graded  instruction  for  the  teachers  attending,  to  cover  ihree  years, 
the  intervening  months  to  be  spent  in  a  course  of  educational  readings  designed 
to  unify  the  school  work.  The  numbers  in  attendance  on  the  several  institutes 
for  the  years  1894  and  1895  were  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  State,  1,721  and 
1,756. 

In  1898  the  need  of  the  State  for  education  was  made  apparent  by  a  table  pre- 
sented by  Sui)erintendent  Massey,  by  which  it  was  seen  that  ther*?  were  065,533 
persons  in  the  State  between  the  a.i^es  of  5  and  21—31)7,000  white  and  268,500 
colored — of  whom  115,357  white  and  117,593  colored  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
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233,949  in  all;  39  per  cent  of  white  and  45  per  cent  of  colored,  averaging  35  per 
cent,  more  than  one-third  the  entire  school  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Hampton  Institute  made  a  new  movement  in  the  industrial  line  in  1895  by 
directing  more  attention  to  the  teaching  of  trades  to  its  boys  and  more  thorough 
domestic  training  for  girls.  By  1896-97  the  educational  foundations  showed  an 
increase  in  all  directions.  The  superintendent  writes:  **  The  increase  about  keeps 
pace  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  schools."  At  the  close  of  the  report  of  1896 
Superintendent  Massey  publishes  an  improved  chart  of  illiteracy,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Virginia  was  then  only  seventh  above  the  lowest  of  the  States  in  this 
respect,  30.3  per  cent  of  its  entire  population  being  illiterate,  vrtth  only  North 
Carolina,  35.7  per  cent;  (Georgia,  38.9  per  cent;  Mississippi,  40  per  cent;  Alabama, 
41  i>er  cent;  New  Mexico,  45.5  per  cent;  South  Carolina,  45  per  cent,  and  Louisi- 
ana, 45.8  per  cent,  being  below  it.  The  **  needs"  emphasized  were  (1)  larger 
school  funds,  (2)  more  effective  teaching,  (3)  closer  supervision,  (4)  graded  courses 
of  instruction  in  country  schools,  (5)  institutions  of  normal  training,  (6)  school 
libraries,  (7)  county  high  schools.  (8)  a  State  board  of  examiners,  (9)  better  school- 
houses. 

A  new  departure  was  taken  in  the  summer  school  of  methods  of  instruction  for 
white  teachers  at  Charlottesville  in  1896,  where,  at  the  request  of  a  body  of  col- 
ored teachers  desiring  instruction  of  a  special  grade,  a  class  of  56  was  assembled 
and  received  the  same  lessons  as  given  to  the  regular  attendance.  In  1897  this 
class  was  increased  to  130.  In  Gloucester  County,  Va.,  more  than  40  Hampton 
graduates  had  settled,  and  the  negroes  were  paying  nearly  one-fifth  the  public  tax 
of  the  county.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  the  work  of  thirty  years 
for  the  common  school  system  of  Virginia  in  bringing  the  Commonwealth  up  to 
the  ideal  persistently  set  before  it  by  its  four  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  accoimt  the  entire  field  of  educational 
activity  during  this  period  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  The  conmion 
school  system  in  thirty  years  had  so  far  outgrown  its  beginnings  that  in  1898  there 
were  60  public  high  schools  reported  in  the  State,  nearly  all  in  connection  with 
the  common  schools.  In  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  the  free  high  school^  had  been 
established  within  two  or  three  years  of  the  inauguration  of  the  general  system. 
In  several  of  the  larger  cities  the  colored  people  had  a  high  or  normal  school 
attached  to  their  own  department.  The  rapid  development  of  the  graded  method 
of  organization,  even  in  the  small  districts,  was  favorable  to  the  secondary 
schooling. 

In  1869  a  strong  petition  went  up  to  the  city  government  in  Richmond  for  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  public  schools.  There  had  already  been  a 
movement  during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  as  far  as  the  colored  people  were 
concerned,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  freedmen's  bureau.  Several  good 
buildings  had  been  erected,  and  so-called  high  and  normal  schools  for  both  races 
were  in  operation.  The  city  government  appropriated  $15,000,  and  Doctor  Sears 
supplemented  it  with  a  considerable  sum.  Mr.  Andrew  Washburn  appears  as 
the  first  superintendent  of  a  system  that  brought  under  instruction  some  4,500 
children  of  both  races.  The  hip^h  and  normal  schools  for  colored  youth  were  con- 
tinued, and  in  due  time  their  property  was  turned  over  to  the  general  system, 
while  its  principal  and  others  of  the  original  company  of  school  men  from  the 
North  remained  in  the  city  and  served  on  the  general  board  of  management. 

In  1870-71  some  $45,000  was  exx)ended  for  39  white  and  37  colored  schools.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Binford  was  appointed  by  Doctor  Ruffner  as  the  first  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Richmond.  Although  infirm  in  health  and  with  only  three  years 
of  life  left  to  'him,  he  entered  upon  hia  new  vocation  with  a  confidence  which 
aroused  the  people  and  enabled  the  public  authorities  to  strike  for  an  issue  of 
$100,000  in  bonds  for  the  building  of  schoolhouses.    Seventy-two  teachers  were 
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selected  from  those  at  work  in  the  remaining  schools  of  the  city.  Mr.  A.  N.  C. 
Calkins,  superintendent  of  elementary  education  in  New  York  City,  was  brought 
to  Richmond  to  introduce  the  natural  method  of  elementary  instruction.  A  Sat- 
urday training  school  for  teachers  was  established,  and  the  new  superintendent 
was  ever  present  in  the  schools.  In  1871  the  schools  were  graded  under  Principals 
W.  B.  McGilveray,  W.  F.  Fox,  and  J.  H.  Peay,  jr.,  who  had  been  from  the  first 
identified  with  public  education  in  the  city.  They  visited  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.  The  free  high  school,  established  in  a  hired  building,  was  oi)ened 
in  1873,  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Fox  as  principal;  5,328  pupils  were  enrolled  in  all  the 
schools — two-thirds  of  the  entire  school  population. 

In  1876  the  city  suffered  an  almost  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Superintend- 
ent Binf  ord.  The  support  of  the  excellent  men  who  succeeded  has  only  been  able  to 
carry  the  system  forward  at  a  moderate  rate,  so  that  in  the  year  1900  it  was  still 
debated  whether  music  should  be  introduced  in  the  curriculum,  and  during  the  year 
before  the  city  council  refused  to  appropriate  the  small  sum  of  $8,000  to  supply  a 
deficit,  compelling  the  teachers  to  continue  the  schools  in  December  as  **  a  labor  of 
love."  The  city  of  Richmond  is  already  coming  to  recognize  and  do  full  honor  to 
the  devoted  services  of  McGilveray,  Fox,  Peay,  Cunningham,  and  a  body  of 
women  teachers  as  devoted  and  unselfish  as  in  the  country.  In  1899  the  school 
enrollment  reached  11,871.  In  the  same  year  Principal  W.  P.  Fox  was  raised 
to  the  superintsndency,  and  under  his  administration  the  schools  of  Richmond 
have  remained  until  the  date  of  this  record.  In  1896  12,244  and  in  1898  13,381 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Richmond,  with  9,958  in  daily  attendance. 

The  city  of  Lynchburg,  practically  the  capital  of  southern  Virginia,  in  1871 
had  a  population  of  12,000.  When  the  public  school  was  established  by  a  grant 
of  $16,992,  so  complete  was  the  satisfaction  with  it  that  in  1875  the  city  had  the 
largest  'per  cent  of  its  school  population  in  public  and  the  smallest  in  private  schools 
of  any  city  in  the  State.  A  high  school  was  added  in  1872.  Mr.  A.  F.  Biggers 
was  the  superintendent  until  the  apx)ointment  of  Mr.  Glass,  whose  long  adminis- 
tration has  been  so  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  summer  school  of 
methods,  first  established  in  Lynchburg  and  afterwards  at  Bedford  City  and 
Charlottesville,  that  he  is  probably  as  well  known  through  the  United  States  as 
any  educator  of  the  State  and  far  more  than  many  eminent  in  more  public 
station. 

The  school  history  of  the  ancient  city  of  Alexandria  has  an  interesting  histor- 
ical connection  with  the  Washington  Academy,  established  originally  by  uniting 
his  gift  of  $4,000  with  an  academy  in  the  city.  Under  this  name  the  school  for 
many  years  was  to  a  considerable  extent  free,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
public  school  system  in  1870  was  included  in  it. 

The  city  of  Norfolk  for  a  time  resi)onded  more  slowly  to  the  call  of  the  new  edu- 
cation than  any  of  the  municii)alities  of  the  State.  In  1879,  with  a  population  of 
23,500,  it  had  only  1,773  enrolled  in  its  public  school  system,  with  1,171  in  daily 
attendance,  and  of  its  large  colored  population  only  606.  In  1880  it  had  the  lowest 
per  cent  of  public  school  attendance  of  the  six  larger  cities  of  the  State.  But  within 
the  past  decade,  1890-1900,  a  decided  awakening  has  come  upon  the  schools  of 
Norfolk.  At  present  the  city  is  educationally  among  the  more  prosperous  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  neighboring  and  smaller  city  of  Portsmouth  from  the  first 
has  been  one  of  the  foremost  educational  communities  of  the  State.  The  new  city 
of  Newport  News  within  the  past  few  years  has  freed  itself  from  the  depressing 
xmion  with  the  county  system,  and  its  new  school  interest  seems  to  be  **  forging 
ahead,"  with  its  reputation  in  industrial  affairs  already  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  rising  Navy  of  the  Union.  At  an  early  i)eriod  in  the  history  of  the  town 
Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  established  and  supiwrted  an  excellent  free  school  for  the 
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children  of  the  wcwrkmen  in  hie  great  shipyards.  The  city  of  Petersbtirg  has  been 
from  the  first  one  of  the  progressive  school  centers  of  Virginia.  It  moved  in  pub- 
lic school  affairs  as  early  as  1875,  and  in  1878  had  2,070  pupils  enrolled  and  1,428 
in  average  attendance.  In  1890  the  attendance  had  risen  to  U,055,  in  a  school 
l)opulation— frc«n  5  to  21  years  of  age — of  7,400. 

The  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1897-98  contains 
the  names  of  280  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  private 
sscondary  schools  in  Virginia.  Many  of  these  have  been  established  during  the  past 
thirty  or  even  twenty  years.  They  all  profeas  to  include  the  entire  work  of  edu- 
cation up  to  admission  to  college,  and  most  of  them  contain  a  secondary  school 
with  several  pupils  of  this  sort,  while  a  few  rejH>rt  a  class  in  normal  training.  An 
extended  visitation  during  the  past  thirty  years  among  these  institutions  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  almost  every  one  of  them  contains  at  least  one,  and  several 
of  the  larger  schools  more  than  one,  teacher  of  unquestionable  professional  repu- 
tation. The  Randoli^-Macon  College  for  women  at  Lynchburg,  the  HoUins  Insti- 
tute in  Botetourt  County,  the  Mary  Baldwin  Female  College  at  Statmton,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  seminaries  less  known  abroad  have  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
good  teaching  and  have  sent  forth  graduates  of  note  as  teachers  and  leaders  in 
society. 

From  the  year  1898  to  1903  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  held  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Southall.  The  most  notable  contention  of  the  super- 
intendent during  these  years  was  in  resx)ect  to  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools. 
Especially  was  attention  called  to  the  fact  of  what  he  rightly  denominated  the 
*'  ruinous  policy  of  the  multiplication  of  rural  schools,  caused  by  the  pressure  to 
plant  a  schoolhouso  in  every  little  country  neighborhood.'*  This  policy  harmed 
the  schools  and  drove  to  the  cities  and  large  towns  many  of  the  most  valviableand 
enterprising  citizens  who  desired  better  advantages  for  their  dhildren.  In  con- 
nection with  this  the  supsrintendent  brings  up  again  the  great  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  efficient  graded  schools  in  the  country  and  a  public  high  school 
in  every  county.  These  high  schools  are  needed  *'to  articulate  the  conmion 
schools  with  the  university  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  common  schools. "  The  superintendent  also  urges  the  neces- 
sity for  a  State  board  of  school  examiners.  The  subject  of  manual  training  is 
emphasized  in  both  the  biennial  rejwrts  of  Superintendent  Southall.  The  two 
cities  of  Lynchburg  and  Staunton  had  introduced  woodwork  for  boys  and  cooking 
and  sewing  for  girls  in  their  public  schools.  He  especially  urges  its  imperative 
necessity  for  the  colored  children  of  the  State.  The  State  Female  Normal  School 
of  white  girls  at  Farmville  had  an  attendance  in  1900  of  2.')1,  100  girls  and  boys 
composing  a  training  school  of  eight  grades.  More  than  200  received  free  tuition 
on  condition  of  teaching  two  years  in  the  public  school.  In  the  sixteen  years 
since  its  establishment  this  8cli(x>l  had  sent  out  with  its  diploma  394  young  women, 
57  of  whom  had  taught  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  1  'gislature  made  an 
extra  approi)riation  of  $20,0')')  for  improving  the  dormitory  accommodations,  the 
erection  of  a  gynmasinm,  and  a  steam-heating  plant.  In  1900  the  Polytechnic 
College,  formerly  the  A.  &  M.,  had  accr>mmodations  for  an  attendance  of  400  stu- 
dents. President  McBryde  was  still  at  the  head,  with  12  professors,  7  assistant 
professors,  5  instruct^)r8.  and  <5  other  officials.  The  expenditures  amounted  to 
$115,541.07.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  reported  159  stndents,  all  young 
men,  of  whom  112  refoived  free  tuition  in  the  normal  department.  The  college 
is  under  obligation  to  educate  182  students  at  the  rate  of  $t0  a  month  for  l)Oird, 
fuel,  light,  and  washing.  The  total  cost  to  each  student  was  $118.  The  State 
appropriates  $15,000  annually.  Al^ng  with  the  normal  department  the  ordinary 
college  c«ourso  is  continued.     Mr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler  remains  prcfiident. 

Among  the  interesting  documents  published  in  tlie  report  of  Superintendent 
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Soatball  for  1000-1901  is  Thomas  Jefferscm'fi  first  plan  for  a^ystcm  of  free  scbeok, 
introduced  in  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  in  Jtme,  1779.  Daring  the  year 
1901  Hon.  JohnE.  Massey,  the  immediate  predeoesaor  of  Superintendent  Soathall, 
died,  after  many  years  of  illness.  Daring  a  long  public  life  he  had  held  almost 
every  office  in  the  State  government,  excepting  governor,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  then  in  session.  In  1901  Dr. 
William  H.  Ruffner,  founder  of  the  present  public  schocd  system,  was  still  living 
near  Lexington,  Ya.  From  letters  published  in  the  reports  of  Superintendent 
Southall  it  appears  that  in  11  communities,  indicated  as  cities  in  1901,  there  were 
38,125  children  enrolled.  According  to  the  same  authority  there  wore  381,561 
pupils  enrolled  through  the  State.  The  number  of  children  educated  in  the  11 
leading  cities  was  only  1  to  10  of  the  entire  State  enrollment.  Of  these  cities  only 
one — ^Bichmond,  the  capitaji — would  rank  as  a  city  of  the  first  class,  according  to 
the  usual  estimate  of  the  national  census,  85,000  population,  while  several  of  these 
places  present  a  school  enrollment  as  small  as  1,000,  and  none,  save  Bichmond,  as 
large  as  4,000.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  the  superintendent  con- 
cerning the  rural  schools,  also  considering  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  was  only  55  J3 
per  cent  of  the  entire  school  populatian  between  5  and  21—693,312 — slightly  more 
than  one-third  colored,  we  are  not  snrprisad  to  leam  that  according  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1900  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  persons  10  yeaiB  of  age  and 
more  is  of  native  white  11.1  and  of  colored  44  -per  cent  in  Virginia.  This  means 
that  of  a  total  population  of  866,295  whites  and  479,464  negroes,  96,117  white  and 
213,960  colored  persons  above  10  years  of  age  entered  upon  the  new  century 
unable  to  read  and  write.  This  large  proportion  of  illiterates  in  th^  basement 
story,  contrasted  with  the  unusal  appropriation  afforded  by  the  State  for  the 
higher  education,  points  to  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  depletion  of  the  rural 
South,  especially  in  its  older  cities,  of  superior  young  men  dimng  the  genera- 
tion since  the  war.  .  While  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  Virginia  and  other 
States  are  now  in  a  fair  degree  enjoying  opportunities  for  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  of  the'.r  people,  furnished  by  local  taxation  in  the  more  prosperous 
of  them,  the  vast  spaces  of  the  open  country  even  in  Virginia  are  still  in  a  compara- 
tively neglected  condition. 

'  This  condition  of  educational  affairs,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Virginia  for  the  past  forty  years,  certainly  places  the  Old  Dominion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ihe  new  century  in  a  hopeful  position.  Especially  does  Superintendent 
Southall  reckon  as  among  the  new  educational  forces  the  two  ^organizations  that 
within  the  past  few  years  have  been  established  for  a  new  campaign  of  popular 
education  through  the  entire  South.  The  vast  majority  of  the  foremost  people  of 
those  States  of  all  classes  and  both  races  heartily  indorse  the  policy  of  these  two 
organizations — that  the  education  of  the  children  of  any  State  or  community  is 
the  most  intimate  conqem  of  the  people  thereof. 

The  great  perils  of  American  society  can  only  be  dealt  with  effectively  by  the 
whole  American  people.  Of  all  these  perils,  the  fact  that  eight  Southern  States 
to-day  are  weighted  with  an  illiteracy  ranging  from  11  par  cent  to  19  per  cent  of 
their  white  and  from  38  per  cent  to  61  per  cent  of  their  colored  population  of  10 
years  old  and  upward  is  the  most  appalling,  not  only  from  its  relation  to  the 
sixteen  Commonwealths  formerly  known  as  the  South,  but  also  to  the  twenty- 
seven  in  the  North.  But  the  one  body  of  people  that  from  the  close  of  the  great 
civil  war  has  needed  no  **  reconstruction" — the  body  of  more  than  half  a  million 
educators  leading  the  common  school  public  of  every  community  which  has 
already  achieved  such  wonders  during  the  past  generation  of  marvelous  growth — 
is  now  more  than  ever  coming  to  a  good  understanding  vrith  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  land-  By  the  good  Providence  that  Washington  invoked  we  may 
trust  that  another  thirty  years  of  work  among  the  children  and  youth  will  lift 
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Virginia  to  the  destiny  so  evidently  outlined  in  her  manifest  natural  resources, 
her  situation,  and,  above  all,  her  foremost  people,  who  never  for  a  long  time  can 
be  held  back  from  their  fidelity  to  this  gfreat  interest. 

In  1901-2  the  convention  which  formed  a  revised  constitution  for  the  State  of 
Virginia  placed  in  this  document  the  following  provisions:  (1)  The  State  shall 
maintain  and  establish  an  efficient  system  of  public  free  schools.  (2)  The  State 
board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  and  8ui)erinten- 
dent  of  public  instruction.  In  addition  to  this,  its  original  form,  the  board  shall  be 
increased  by  exi)erienced  educators  elected  quadrennially  by  the  senate  from  a  list 
consisting  of  one  from  each  of  the  faculties,  nominated  by  their  members  or  trus- 
tees, of  the  University  of  Virgina,  Virginia  Military  Institute,  State  Polytechnic 
Institute,  State  Female  Normal  School,  School  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  College  of 
William  and  Mary  as  long  as  it  is  subsidized  by  the  State.  Also  by  the  addition 
of  two  division  superintendents  of  schools  and  three  from  county  and  city  super- 
intendents of  schools,  chosen  for  two  years,  though  not  to  act  in  the  appointment 
of  any  public  school  official.  (3)  The  State  superintendent  of  instruction  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people,  at  the  same  time  as  the  governor,  for  four  years  and  be  ex 
officio  president  of  the  State  board  of  education.  (4)  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, increased  as  above  noted,  is  authorized  {«)  to  divide  the  State  into  school 
divisions,  each  not  less  than  one  county  or  city,  and  appoint  a  superintendent  for 
each  division,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate,  for  four  j-ears.  (^)  To  have 
charge  of  the  investment,  care,  and  distribution  of  the  State  school  funds  as  regu- 
lated by  law.  ( <•)  To  make  all  needful  rules  for  the  management  and  conduct  of 
the  schools,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  revise,  amend,  or  repeal,  (t*) 
To  impose  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  and  educational  appliances.  ('')  To 
elect  boards  of  directors  of  the  State  library,  who  must  serve  without  com- 
pensation, and  appoint  a  salaried  librarian.  (5)  Each  magisterial  district  is 
constituted  a  separate  school  district,  with  three  trustees,  selected  according  to 
law.  (6)  The  permanent  literary  fund  of  the  State  is  to  consist  of  («)  the  present 
literary  fund:  (^)  all  public  lands  donated  by  the  General  Government  for  public 
free  schools;  (^)  all  escheated  property;  Z^)  waste  and  unappropriated  lands;  (*') 
all  proi>erty  forfeited  to  the  State  and  fines  for  offenses  against  the  State  and  what 
the  State  government  annually  may  appropriate.  (7)  The  State  board  shall  appro- 
priate the  annual  interest  of  the  literary  fund  and  the  capitation  t.ix  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  iand  not  returnable  to  towns  and  cities.  The  annual  property  tax 
of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar  for  schools  of  primary  and 
grammar  grade  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  i)eople  is  appropriated  by  the  board  on 
the  basis  of  school  population,  including  all  persons  between  7  and  20.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  under  changeil  circumstances  may  provide  for  different  methods  of 
appropriation,  though  not  less  than  noted  in  this  section.  (8)  Each  county,  city, 
town,  and  school  district  may  lay  a  tax,  not  over  5  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be 
appropriated  by  local  authorities;  but  primary  schools  must  be  kept  open  four 
months  in  the  year  before  any  of  this  money  raised  by  a  local  tax  be  appropriated 
to  schools  of  like  grade.  (9)  The  general  assembly  may  establish  agricultural, 
normal,  military,  and  technical  schools  and  such  other  grades  as  shall  be  for  the 
public  good.  (10)  The  general  assembly  may  establish  compulsory  education  for 
cliildren  between  the  aires  of  8  and  12,  unless  they  can  read  and  write,  or  are  weak 
in  l>ody  or  mind,  or  attend  private  schools,  or  are  excused  from  school  attendance. 
(11)  Children  of  poor  parents  are  supplied  with  text-books.  (12)  White  and 
colored  children  can  not  be  educated  in  the  same  school  at  public  expense.  (13) 
No  public  school  funds  can  be  applied  to  any  school  not  under  or  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  the  State  or  some  political  subdivision,  excepting  («)  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary;  ( ^)  bonds  held  by  certain  schools  and  colleges  according  to 
act  of  1892;  (^)  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  districts  may  appropriate  to  schools 
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of  normal,  industrial,  and  technical  training,  also  to  any  school  or  institution  of 
learning  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  county,  city,  town,  or  district.  (14) 
School  boards  and  trustees  of  educational  institutions  shall  be  appointed  for  four 
years. 

With  this  broad  outfit  of  constitutional  provision,  its  increasing  material  devel- 
opment, and  the  new  interest  awakened  by  the  present  revival  in  the  education  of 
the  masses  in  the  rural  district,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  enters  on  the  new 
century  with  a  well-founded  expectation  of  realizing  the  prophecy  of  the  fathers 
a  century  ago. 


DELAWARE. 

The  State  of  Delaware  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  first  to  place  in  its  constitution  a  provision  under  which 
every  white  child  might  legally  receive  a  good  common  school  education  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  be  promoted.  The  provision  was  as  follows:  "  The  legislature 
shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  for  establishing  schools  and  pro- 
moting arts  and  sciences." 

It  is  an  interesting  study  in  sociology  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  two  smallest 
Commonwealths  of  the  Union,  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  should  for  more  than 
fifty  years  have  been  the  most  derelict  in  providing  for  the  general  education  of 
their  children.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  waited,  practically,  until  the  period  of 
the  great  revival  of  the  public  school  system  in  New  England  under  Horace  Mann 
and  Henry  Barnard  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  State  of  Delaware,  until  about  the  same  period,  had  not  succeeded  in 
getting  upon  the  ground  any  effective  method  of  dealing  with  even  the  small 
white  population  of  the  State. 

In  both  these  States  one  principal  city  led  the  movement  for  several  years  in  the 
establishment  of  a  proper  city  system  of  graded  schools.  But  in  both  these  Com- 
monwealths the  idea  of  personal  independence  and  local  jealousy  even  of  St^te 
control  seemed  to  have  "had  their  perfect  work  "in  preventing  any  concentra- 
tion of  action,  and,  of  course,  leaving  every  little  district  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  go  on  according  to  its  own  way.  In  Delaware,  as  appears  in  the  record  referred 
to,  the  public  school  system  established  by  the  law  of  1829  left  it  virtually  under 
the  control  of  each  school  district  in  the  State  to  decide  whether  it  should  have 
**  a  good  school,  a  poor  school,  or  no  school  at  all."  In  this  habit  the  people  were 
encouraged  by  the  most  distinguished  leader  in  educational  affairs  in  the  State, 
Judge  Willard  Hall,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  left  his  native  State  at  a 
period  when  the  common  schools  of  New  England  were  supported  almost  entirely 
by  the  local  authorities.  Although  this  excellent  and  able  man,  during  a  period 
of  nearly  half  a  century,  labored  **  in  season  and  out  of  season  "  to  i)ersuade  the 
people  of  his  adopted  State  of  the  great  advantages  of  popular  education,  yet  his 
theory  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  local  authori- 
ties in  every  school  district  was  a  hindrance  at  the  time  and  seems  to  have  left 
upon  the  people  an  impression  that,  until  a  very  late  period,  was  an  undisputed 
hindrance  to  the  proper  development  of  universal  education. 

The  first  important  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  was  an  educational  convention 
held  at  Dover,  the  capital,  in  December,  1867,  *'for  a  mutual  interchange  of 
opinion?,  to  receive  and  discuss  suggestions  of  improvements  in  the  then  existing 
law."  The  convention  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  men,  remained 
in  session  two  days,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  vigorous  movement 
for  popular  education.    A  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  general  school  code 
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reported  additions  to  the  free  Bchool  law  of  1829,  under  which  with  some  changes 
the  State  had  been  living  for  the  paet  thirty-five  years.  In  1869  the  legifdattune 
was  moved  to  taJke  up  the  subject,  but  with  no  results.  Similar  efforts  in  1871 
and  1873  met  the  same  fate.  But  early  in  the  session  of  the  general  assembly 
in  1875  a  bill  was  reiKurted,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  free  scho<^  in  Dela- 
ware." As  a  result,  on  March  25,  1875,  an  act  was  passed  entitled  **  The  new 
school  law  of  1875.''  In  this  statute  the  legislatare,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
its  history,  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  central 
authority  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  school  system-  This  was 
made  doubly  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  three  counties  of  Delaware— New- 
castle, including  the  city  of  Wilmington;  Kent,  where  the  capital,  Dover,  was 
located,  and  Sussex,  in  the  more  southerly  portion  of  the  State — represented  per- 
haps the  three  extremes  of  Southern  American  life  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  law.  The  city  of  Wilmington,  which  had  already  established  the  usual  city 
graded  school  system,  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  growing  manufacturing  c^ty  of 
the  type  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  J^-sey  community  of  that  sort.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  county  of  Sussex  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
county  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

By  the  new  school  law  a  State  superintendent  was  to  be  appointed  ammally  by 
the  Governor,  to  hold  his  office  one  year.  His  duties  were  to  visit  every  school  in 
the  State  once  a  year;  to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher;  to  hold 
a  teachers'  institute  in  each  county  once  a  year  with  a  three  days'  session:  to 
report  to  the  governor  annually  the  condition  of  schools,  with  recommendationfl 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  system.  A  State  board  of  education 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  president  of  Delaware  College,  the  secretary  of 
state.  State  auditor,  and  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  the  president  of 
Delaware  College  being  president  of  the  board.  With  the  exception  of  the  audi- 
tor no  meml^er  of  the  State  board  received  a  salary.  This  board  was  to  determine 
what  text-books  should  be  used,  receive  returns  from  the  schools,  hear  appeals, 
and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy  between  superintendent,  teachers,  and 
commissioners.  All  teachers  were  required  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  State 
superintendent,  setting  forth  proficiency  in  the  common  English  branches.  The 
revenue  was  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  iu  the  old  law,  wliich  provided  that  each 
school  district  should  raise  by  taxation  a  certain  sum,  indicated  in  the  new  law 
as  $100  in  Newcastle  and  Kent  and  $60  in  Sussex  Cotmty,  with  a  j^rivilege  of 
extending  its  expenditure  within  certain  limits.  This  law  was  not  intended  to 
essentially  change  the  system  which  had  prevailed  for  thirty-five  years,  but  to 
make  certain  improvements.  The  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  amounted 
to  nearly  $450,000  and  with  Hie  revenue  accruing  from  other  sources  the  sum  of 
$2<).606.95  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  movement  was  the  appointment  by  the  gov- 
ernor, in  1875,  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Groves  as  suparinteadent  of  free  schools,  a  position 
which  ho  held  until  the  year  1880.  A  notable  defect  in  the  law  was  the  omission 
of  a  county  superintendency.  The  State  board  of  eluoati(m  of  coarse  could  do 
nothing  in  a  practical  way  for  the  8Ui)erviHion  of  the  schools.  The  result  was 
that  the  new  superintendent  was  expected  at  once  t:>  visit  370  district  schools, 
keep  an  account  in  a  book  of  his  observations,  examine  candidates  for  teachers' 
places,  furnish  certificates,  and  generally  supervise  the  public  education  of  a  State 
in  which  every  district  regarded  itself  as  its  own  creator  and  supervisor.  In 
his  first  report  the  superintendent  gives  the  whole  number  of  schools  outside  of 
Wilmington  as  370,  taught  6.8  months  in  the  year,  containing  21,587  pupils,  aver- 
aging 58  to  each  school,  instructed  at  an  average  cost  of  tuition  of  $4.89.  There 
were  430  teachers,  whose  average  monthly  salary  was  $30.35.  By  the  utmost 
effort  the  superintendent  had  visited  270  schoolhouses.     Of  these  250  had  black- 
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boards  and  the  same  niuuber  were  withoxit  maps  and  chs^rti.  Fifty-four  exanri- 
natioxis  had  been  held  for  521  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  year  for  educatioB  was  $29,384.8©, 
which,  increased  by  the  amount  levied  and  oollected  in  school  districts,  $188,- 
940.00,  made  the  total  amonnt  $218^225,49. 

The  report  is  mainly  an  explanation  of  the  impoa»ble  character  of  tbe  duties 
required  of  the  State  superintendent  of  echods.  No  report  had  ever  been  made 
before  of  the  **  condition  of  ihe  schools,  their  wants,  and  the  Btatos  of  te&chears." 
The  supermtendent  thei^fore  concluded  to  begin  **  with  a  low  standard  (rf  require- 
ments and  gradually  elevate  it,''  for  ''  had  there  been  a  searching  examination  a 
great  number,  or  perhaps  the  greater  number,  of  the  teachers  at  that  time  teach- 
ing in  our  public  schools  would  have  entirely  failed."  He  believed  the  second 
examinations  had  4^K>wn  improvement.  This  included  the  usual  common  school 
studies,  with  the  addition  of  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  60  per  cent  was 
required  for  the  acceptance  of  a  teacher.  In  visiting  schools  he  declares  that  the 
"average  duration  of  schools  in  the  State  is  7  months;  allowing  21  days  to  a 
month  we  have  147  days  in  which  schools  are  in  operation,  and  deducting  25  days 
for  holding  examinations  and  15  for  institute  work,  there  would  remain  102  days  for 
school  visitation.  This  would  compel  the  superintendent  to  ^dsit  nearly  4  schools  a 
day,  including  stormy  days  and  holidays.  The  school  districts  are  8  miles  apart, 
with  a  session  only  6  hours  a  day. ' '  Hence  the  difficulty  of  obejring  this  law.  In 
visiting  he  found  ''  in  most  oases  the  teachers  w^e  using  the  methods  used  in  the 
schools  where  they  were  taught."  The  blackboards  were  generally  in  no  condi- 
tion for  use  and  the  teachers  unprovided  with  chalk.  ''The  schools  lacked  Bys- 
tematic  organizaEtion.  The  studies  that  belong  to  public  schools  were  not  properly 
used  in  considering  the  wants  of  children."  Everywhere  he  finds  ''  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  those  whom  free  schools  benefit."  The  habit  of  employing 
females  to  teacdi  in  summer  and  autumn  and  males  in  the  winter  made  two  sets 
of  teachers  and  was  *'  detrimental  to  tibe  best  interests  of  the  schools.^'  *'  Hiere 
seemed  to  be  little  care  of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  schoolhouses;  the  houses 
generally  are  small,  uncomfortable,  and  poorly  furnished,  c^iildren  crowded  into 
a  small  space  with  but  little  ventilation  and  no  comforts." 

In  Sussex  County,  the  southern  end  of  the  State,  he  found  the  teachers  chiefly 
*'  men  who  did  not  noake  teaching  a  profession,  but  merely  put  in  the  time  not 
needed  in  their  usual  wcnrk,  teaching  three  months  and  farming  nine.  Conse- 
quently the  condition  of  the  schools  is  not  what  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  report. 
Reading,  writing,  ciphering  formed  the  sum  and  substance.  But  little  attention 
was  paid  to  tbe  elements  of  arithmetic,  even  a  knowledge  of  numeration  and 
notation  in  many  cases  not  known  by  the  teachers,  much  less  taught."  He  was, 
however,  struck  with  the  eagerness  of  the  pupils  generally  for  instruction.  * '  The 
houses  are  small  and  miserably  furnished.  Long  desks  are  stretched  around  the 
walls  of  part  of  the  house  and  benches  with  no  backs  or  stays.  Neither  charts, 
maps,  nor  globes  in  any  of  the  schoolhouses  of  Sussex  County."  Yet  there,  as 
everywhere,  he  found  some  good  teachers.  He  had  called  in  different  professors 
of  Delaware  College  and  assistants  from  other  States  for  institute  work.  He 
eamestiiy  suggests  the  need  of  a  State  normal  school.  *'  We  call  loudly  tor  better 
teachers— teachers  who  can  not  only  utilize  the  ripe  experiences  of  our  best  edu- 
cators, but  effcctu^ly  use  tbe  progressive  and  modem  methods  of  to-day."  He 
suggests  several  changes  in  the  school  laws.  After  a  full  year  in  the  service  he 
believes  "  that  there  is  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  our  public  schools." 

The^city  of  Wilmiugton,  whose  schools  were  conducted  under  the  local  special 
system,  reiwrts  16  schoolhouses  with  4,890  sittings,  a  high  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  2  grammar  schools  for  each  sex.  and  14  primary  schools  in  which  the 
sexes  are  taught  together.    The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  97;  5,947  pupUa 
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were  enrolled  during  the  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3,720.  The 
niimber  of  pupils  did  not  seem  to  be  essentially  changed  year  by  year.  The  total 
cost  of  the  schools  of  the  city  was  $119,220.14;  the  value  of  school  property, 
$265,338.80.  The  governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  John  P.  Cochran,  in  his  first  bien- 
nial message  gave  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  education.  This  document 
contains  a  brief  r6sum6  of  educational  work  in  the  State,  and  an  emphatic  indorse- 
ment of  the  new  school  law  of  1875  as  *' securing  a  class  of  better  qualified 
teachers,  a  uniform  class  of  school  books,  an  annual  visitation  of  the  school  by 
the  State  superintendent,  and  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes.*'  He  still 
expresses  confidence  in  the  regulation  idea  of  the  State,  and  argues  against  any 
suspicion  that  the  new  law  **  might  infringe  materially  upon  the  fundamental 
policy  of  giving  to  the  people  through  the  ^strict  commissioners  the  charge  of 
the  schools.  The  compulsory  system  may  make  good  subjects  for  arbitrary  gov- 
ernments, but  the  other  will  better  fit  men  for  the  duties  and  resiwnsibilities  of 
free  citizens." 

In  1878  there  appears  to  have  been  a  slight  gain  in  the  number  of  schools  and 
enrollment  of  pupils,  but  scarcely  an  increase  of  appropriations.  The  superin- 
tendent, however,  expresses  the  opinion  ''that  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  Not  one-fifth  of  those  exam- 
ined in  the  year  before  could  have  passed  examinations  required  this  year."  He 
puts  in  a  strong  plea  for  county,  township,  and  district  sui)ervision  of  the  schools. 
This  matter  had  been  confused  by  the  legislature.  **  No  one  man  can  carry  out 
the  part  of  the  law  requiring  general  supervision  of  the  State."  The  teachers' 
institutes  *'  depend  entirely  upon  the  small  amount  of  money  contributed  by  the 
teachers  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred."  He  urges  appropriations  by  the  State 
for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  local  commissioners  will  not  allow  their  teachers 
to  attend  the  institutes  and  in  other  cases  deduct  the  salary  for  those  days.  The 
school  board  of  Wilmingfton  decided  to  continue  the  salary  of  their  teachers  dur- 
ing their  absence  at  institutes.  He  refers  to  the  confused  state  of  the  school  laws, 
and  urges  that  they  should  be  compiled  and  printed  for  general  use.  One  of  the 
most  imi)ortant  features  of  the  report  is  the  publication  of  a  document  prepared 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Conrad,  esq.,  who  represented  a  private  association  established  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  race  in  Delaware.  Up  to  this  point  the  State  had 
done  nothing  for  the  free  public  education  of  this  people,  save  the  appropriation 
of  their  own  taxation.  This  was  only  sufficient  to  meet  about  one-third  of  the 
expenses,  the  other  two-thirds  to  be  raised  by  contributions  among  the  colored 
I)eople  themselves.  The  author  urges  the  justice  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
public  school  system  to  this  people.  The  number  of  colored  pupils  for  the  three 
counties  was  less  than  2,000. 

In  1880  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  512;  of  pupils,  white,  31,502; 
colored,  3,954.  The  cost  of  education  was  $6.39  each  -per  annum;  total  number  of 
teachers,  423.  The  total  expenditure  was  $177,651.89,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $40,000. 
On  this,  the  closing  year  of  his  service,  Superintendent  Groves  reports:  *'It  is 
very  difficult  to  state  in  words  the  work  of  the  many  schoolrooms  throughout  our 
State.  The  larger  number  of  pupils  in  schools  are  in  the  primary  classes.  The 
fundamental  instruction  should  mainly  be  aimed  at  by  our  instructors.  A  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  plan  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the  best  results  for 
children  in  the  short  time  allotted  for  school  training."  He  devotes  an  imiwrtant 
portion  of  his  report  to  the  suggestion  of  improved  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  branches.  He  still  urges  the  fact  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  schoi>l- 
houses,  although  there  is  a  movement  for  the  better  housing  of  the  children.  He 
urges  a  union  or  consolidation  of  districts  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  The  State 
teachers'  association,  which  had  been  organized  in  1879,  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  1880,  with  80  members  in  attendance.     It  passed  stirring  resolutions  urging 
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improvement  in  the  general  matter  of  school  keeping.  The  superintendent  testi- 
fies to  the  very  diflScnlt  work  of  the  colored  schools  to  maintain  themselves  with 
the  help  rendered  by  the  Delaware  association  and  the  small  amount  of  tax  col- 
lected among  themselves,  and  urges  the  State  to  come  to  the  rescue.  There  were 
about  50  colored  schools  outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  which  had  already 
incorporated  this  class  of  schools  in  its  general  system. 

A  very  important  portion  of  this  report  was  a  brief  history  of  the  free  schools 
of  Delaware,  to  which  the  author  of  this  essay  on  the  schools  of  this  State  is 
indebted  for  valuable  information.  The  president  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion in  1880  was  Dr.  W.  H.  Pumell,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Delaware  College. 

Five  years  later  we  find  the  common  school  system  of  the  State  under  charge 
of  Mr.  T.  N.  Williams,  with  H.  C.  Carpenter  as  assistant  superintendent. 
The  number  of  schools,  the  average  time  of  school  terms,  the  number  of  children, 
and  other  features  of  statistical  importance  are  not  to  a  considerable  extent 
increased,  esi)ecially  the  average  salary  of  teachers.  It  appears  that  the  average 
age  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  in  1884  was  24.1  years.  The  total  cost  of  education 
was  $206,918.43,  a  decrease  from  1878.  The  new  superintendent,  however,  opens 
with  the  expression  of  **  the  sincere  gratification  that  I  am  able  to  present  a  most 
encouraging  report  of  the  conditions  of  the  free  schools  of  Delaware."  The 
efficient  management  of  his  predecessor  and  assistant  **  had  established  the  schools 
on  a  healthy  basis,  and  a  most  careful  supervision  had  been  exercissd."  He 
8i)eaks  of  the  number  of  beautiful  and  commodious  houses  that  had  been  erected 
in  the  past  year  in  the  three  counties  of  the  State.  The  prominent  hindrances 
are  the  want  of  permanency  of  emplojrment  of  teachers,  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  many  parents  and  school  commissioners  of  the  real  objects  of  the  schools, 
and  in  some  places* the  lack  of  trained  teachers.  *'  Yet  never  before  has  public 
sentiment  been  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  support  of  free  public  schools  as  to-day." 
The  superintendent  had  traveled  extensively  and  examined  462  candidates  for 
teachers.  One  htmdred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent  in  the 
improvement  of  schoolhouses.  The  Delaware  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its 
sixth  annual  meeting  with  eminent  lecturers,  and  during  the  year  25  educational 
meetings  had  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  Delaware  College 
was  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  belonging  to  the  State.  It  was 
endowed  by  the  fund  received  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862.  although  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  a  private  corporation  until  1867,  the  State  then  being 
made  one-half  owner  of  all  the  property  and  an  agricultural  department  estab- 
lished. A  classical  department  also  contained  the  usual  course  of  college  instruc- 
tion. A  literary  course,  especially  designed  for  young  ladies,  omitted  the  Greek 
and  higher  mathematics.  Young  ladies  had  been  admitted  to  the  college  for 
twelve  years.  The  average  number  of  students  was  54,  half  the  number  admit- 
ted on  scholarship  appointments  from  members  of  the  legislature,  of  which  the 
State  was  entitled  to  30. 

In  1883  the  general  assembly  imssed  an  act  authorizing  a  general  supervision 
over  the  colored  schools  of  the  State.  There  were  65  outside  of  Wilmington  in 
session  an  average  of  four  and  seven-eighths  months,  the  highest  enrollment 
being  3,409,  while  the  total  amount  paid  from  all  sources  was  $8,176.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  was  the  large  number  of  villages  which, 
like  Wilmington,  were  acting  under  a  special  law,  separating  them  from  the  gen- 
eral system  of  the  State.  Of  these  the  most  important  seemed  to  be  Newcastle, 
Middletown,  Smyrna,  Dover,  Milford,  Seaford,  Harrington,  and  Lewes. 

In  1887  Mr.  T.  N.  Williams  was  still  occupying  the  post  of  8ui)erintendent  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Carpenter  of  assistant.  The  statistics  of  public  school  instruction 
varied  little  from  year  to  year,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  it 
would  seem  that  the  principal  gain  in  eleven  years  was  the  progress  in  character 
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sokd  methods  of  instruction,  the  improvement  in  schoolhoosds,  azid  an  increased 
interest  of  the  parents  and  patrons.  Still  the  obstinate  hindrances  remain — the 
want  of  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  frequent  changes  of  teachers, 
and  carelessness  in  their  employment.  In  two  years  over  $125,000  had  been  spent 
in  the  improvement  of  school  buildinga.  The  superintendent  had  made  an  hercu- 
lean effort,  despite  bad  roads  and  severe  weather,  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the 
Btate.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-ox^  candidates  had  appeiu*ed  for  examination. 
An  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  of  the 
districts  is  noted.  The  odored  schools  are  said  to  be  making  substantial  and 
encouraging  progress.  Schoolbooks  ^vere  sold  through  depositaries  appointed  by 
the  superintendent,  numbering  58  in  the  State,  and  10  per  cent  was  allowed  for 
selling;  but  the  importance  of  free  schoolbooks  is  urged.  As  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  school  money  is  distributed  among  town  schools  practically  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  superintendent,  it  is  urged  that  this  anomalous  condition 
should  be  changed.  A  new  president  of  the  Delaware  College,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cald- 
well, reports  that  the  legislature  h^  appropriated  the  sum  of  $8,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  buildings.  The  number  of  students  was  49,  of  whom  6— B 
male  and  3  female — ^were  graduated.  The  city  of  Wilmington  in  1887  had  reached 
a  population  of  52,000,  and  the  number  of  sittings  in  its  schoolhouses  were  7,005. 
The  school  system  of  this  city  had  for  many  years  been  under  the  very  effici^it 
and  faithful  superintendency  of  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan. 

During  the  following  year  the  legislature  returned  to  its  original  system  of  local 
control  of  its  public  school  system,  to  the  extent  of  dispensing  with  the  State 
superintendency  and  placing  the  control  of  each  county  in  the  hands  of  a  county 
superintendent  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  State 
board  of  education  being  to  offer  a  report  in  writing  bienmally  to  the  governor  on 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  beginning  December,  1889.  The  same  law 
that  established  the  county  superintendency  in  the  State  made  it  the  duty  of  iAie 
incumbents  to  visit  all  schools,  conduct  all  examinations,  grant  certificates,  and 
hold  annual  teachers*  institutes.  Mr.  Herman  Bessey  had  be^i  appointed  c<Hn- 
missioner  for  Newcastle  County,  Mr.  L.  Irving  Handy  for  Keait  County,  and  Mr, 
James  H.  Ward  for  Sussex  C>>unty.  These  superintendents  were  appointed  for 
only  one  year,  but  the  president  of  the  State  board  of  education,  Mr.  A-  N.  Eaub, 
urges  their  ai)i)ointment  for  four  years.  The  law  provided  that  all  teachers  should 
attend  the  county  institutes,  but  as  no  penalty  was  attached,  the  law  was  not 
fltiictly  obey4:»d.  The  requirement  of  a  county  superintendent  visiting  each  school 
in  his  county  twice  a  year,  each  visit  to  be  of  not  less  than  two  hours'  duration,  is 
des'jribed  as  imi)ossible.  The  utter  inefficiency  of  the  local  district  system  seems 
to  have  finally  made  its  impression  on  headquarters,  and  the  president  of  the  State 
board  suggests  tJiat  the  system  would  be  greatly  lienefited  by  making  eac-h  "  hun- 
dred "  a  school  district,  with  from  three  to  five  school  trustees  or  commissioners. 
He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Western  States,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  State  of 
the  North,  is  adopting  the  township  system,  in  whi(^h  the  township  becomes  a 
school  unit.  In  this  way  the  general  board  of  cx)ntrol  would  offer  the  same 
educational  privileges  and  facilities  t )  aU  in  the  group. 

At  present  one  might  give  forty  and  the  other  only  thirty  weeks  to  the  children. 
The  '•  hujidreds  "  as  school  districts  might  be  divided  into  iacorporate^l  boroughs 
and  rural  districts,  making  practically  the  township  system.  In  this  way  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  might  be  established  in  each  *'  hundred,"  where  stu- 
dents could  receive  preliminary  e;lucation  for  busineas  pursuits  and  all  necessary 
training  to  fit  them  for  college  and  professional  schools.  A  temperance  hygiene 
law  is  8aid  to  be  so  loosely  worded  as  to  be  practically  useless.  Free  text-books  are 
ur.e^ed;  also  the  inconvenience  of  the  gre^t  number  of  incorporated  school  boards, 
which  •*  destroys  the  unity  of  the  system  and  makes  it  specially  difficult  to  form 
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an  aecorate  estimate  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  schools/'  is  pointed  ont.  At 
present  "there  is  no  authorized  means  of  learning  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State/'  Under  the  new  law  the  members  of  the  State  board  of 
education  received  no  salary  or  compensation.  The  Delaware  College  seems  to 
be  making  progress.  As  a  natural  restdt  of  the  abolition  of  the  State  superin- 
tendency,  there  has  been  difficulty  in  gathering  and  arranging  statistics.  The 
incorporated  school  boards  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  furnish  statistics,  and 
the  county  superintendence  and  the  requiren^nts  of  the  law  are  so  meager  that 
no  general  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to  give  a  consolidated  account  of  the 
condition  of  educaticm  in  the  State.  Each  of  the  commissioners  presents  his  own 
report.  The  c<mimissioner  of  Kent  County  has  decided  to  take  the  colored  schools 
of  that  county  under  his  own  supervision,  finding  them  evidently  in  a  somewhat 
feeble  condition.  One  peculiarity  of  the  school  system  is  a  habit  of  accumulating 
a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  the  different  counties  and  towns. 

In  1890  President  Eaub,  of  the  Stats  board,  mak-es  a  second  report,  declaring  that 
after  four  years'  trial  the  work  of  the  county  superintendency  has  in  the  main  been 
satisfactory,  but  that  it  is  impossible  for  these  gentlemen  alone  to  accomplish 
what  the  law  requires.  He  also  points  to  two  defects — in  the  fact  liiat  tliis  official 
is  appointed  for  only  one  year,  and  there  is  no  standard  of  qualification  as  to 
scholarship  or  experience  in  teaching  on  his  part.  The  present  salary,  $1,000, 
expected  to  cover  all  exp^ises  for  traveling,  board,  etc.,  is  too  low.  The  annual 
appropriation  for  each  county  to  the  county  institute  should  be  increased  to  §1 ,500 
at  least.  There  is  great  confusion  in  the  matter  of  granting  certificates  to  teach- 
ers. He  believes  it  is  safe  to  give  the  approximate  scihool  population  of  the  State 
from  6  to  21  years  as  33,589  white  and  5,542  colored.  Of  this  number,  80  per  cent 
of  the  white  and  84  percent  of  the  colored  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  and 
51  per  cent  of  the  white  were  in  daily  attendance  for  8^  months  and  51.5  per  cent 
of  the  ooloared  chlldroi  for  5 J  months,  including  Wilmington.  The  subject  of 
incorporated  schools  is  again  brought  forward  as  a  feature  which  destroys  the 
writy  of  the  whole  system  and  makes  it  especially  difficult  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  schools.  A  provision  for  a  uniform  system 
of  text-books  is  not  generally  complied  with.  Delaware  College  has  taken  ' '  rapid 
forward  strides,"  although  the  number  of  students  has  not  yet  reached  a  hundred. 
The  State  has  a  large,  growing  surplus  of  school  money.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  was  over  $56,000  of  surplus  money — twice  the  annual  State  appropriation  to 
all  of  the  schools — ^in  the  hands  of  the  school  clerks.  A  new  provision  connected 
with  the  license  law  would  add  $50,000  a  year  to  this  fund.  In  the  whole  State 
the  children  of  school  age  number  33,589;  number  enrolled,  26,778;  in  average 
attendance,  16,798;  numberof  schoolhouses,  367 — 25,293  sittings;  ntimber  of  teach- 
ers, 005;  number  of  days  taught,  105,875;  average  salary  of  male  teachers,  $33.52; 
of  female,  $30.20;  value  of  school  buildings,  $548,946.  The  colored  schools  included 
an  enrollment  of  4,656.  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  2,851,  85  schoolhouses, 
and  96  teachers.  They  received  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,  with  taxas.  The 
commissioners  generally  report  a  gratifying  progress. 

In  1892  Mr.  Robert  J.  Reynolds,  ex  officio  president  of  the  State  board,  publishes 
the  reports  of  the  different  counties.  A  marked  improvement  of  interest  in  public 
instruction  in  Sussex  County  is  noted,  although  many  schools  in  the  county  "are 
far  below  what  they  might  be  even  under  present  opportunities."  Especially  is 
ihe  condition  of  the  schoolhouso  criticised.  There  are  28  school  buildings  in  the 
county  valued  at  $50  or  less,  running  as  low  as  $10  per  building,  and  there  are  50 
buildings  which  do  not  exceed  $100  each.  Twenty-six  school  districts  in  the  county 
do  not  own  the  ground  on  which  their  school  buildings  stand.  Tho  enterprising 
superintendent  of  this  cormty  presents  a  decided  overhauling  of  educational  mat- 
ters in  his  own  preserve.     The  free  text-books  which  are  now  offered  to  the  chil- 
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dren  are  regarded  a  great  reform.  He  says:  **  The  State  appropriates  a  very  hand- 
some snm  for  the  purpose  of  education,  which  is  increasing  yearly,  but  my 
acquaintance  with  the  schools  has  not  revealed  to  me  such  an  advance  in  their 
condition  as  the  financial  aid  given  would  lead  me  to  expect.  Much  backwardness 
is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  method  of  depositing  the  funds  with  local  school 
boards.  In  the  selection  of  district  officials  the  first  question  is  to  find  those  will- 
ing to  serve.  The  officers  being  selected,  they  regard  the  office  as  a  sinecure.  I 
find  in  my  visits  that  no  more  than  10  i)er  cent  of  the  schools  are  visited  by  the 
commissioner  during  the  year.  They  regard  their  duty  to  consist  in  fixing  the 
term  of  school  and  such  salary  for  teacher  as  will  not  consume  the  school  fund, 
and  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  whom  they  leave  to  run  the  school  in  his  own 
way  until  by  friction  he  loses  favor  with  some  member  of  the  district  and  the 
commissioners  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  popularity  in  employing  him  longer. 
The  needs  of  the  school  are  neglected  and  terms  often  very  short  when  large 
sums  are  left  in  the  loi^l  treasury.  The  schools  are  left  to  such  diversified 
authority  and  management  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  enforce  any  system- 
atic improvement,  but  the  present  management  is  ineffective  and  expensive.  We 
must  have  local  school  boards  to  look  after  their  interests;  but  would  it  not  be 
better  if  the  general  management  and  direction  of  the  schools  and  the  handling  of 
the  funds  were  committed  to  a  county  school  board,  the  governor  appointing  the 
officer  or  officers?  That  might  effect  a  uniform  progress  in  the  schools  and  afford  a 
better  security  and  accountability  for  the  funds.  The  surplus  money  in  the  hands 
of  clerks  is  frequently  used  in  speculation  and  often  the  districts  have  sustained 
heavy  losses.  Our  system  of  reporting  is  expensive  to  the  State,  a  tedious  piece 
of  work  to  the  teacher,  and  the  reports  have  never  met  the  puri)ose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  As  a  matter  of  statistics  they  are  useless  unless  complete, 
which  they  never  are.  Much  of  the  information  called  for  is  useless.'*  A  change 
is  recommended  in  the  law  for  the  collection  of  taxes  of  colored  persons  in  incor- 
porated districts.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  greatly  neglected.  The  State 
gives  the  colored  schools  .of  Sussex  County  $3,000,  but  their  entire  tax  contributed 
is  only  one-third  of  the  levy.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  a  system  of  schools  strug- 
gling with  such  inveterate  hindrances  as  these,  in  obedience  to  a  persistent  idea 
of  individual  and  local  independence,  should  have  made  only  a  gradual  progress 
during  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900. 

In  1898,  however,  anew  school  law  was  passed,  which  e^^dently  was  intended  to 
strengthen  greatly  the  i)ower  at  the  center  of  the  system.  It  provided  for  a  State 
board  of  education  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  E>el- 
aware  College,  State  auditor,  and  senior  member  of  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners, with  other  experts,  which  should  hold  quarterly  meetings,  four  members 
making  a  quorum.  This  body  had  authority  to  make  laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, to  exercise  the  i)Owers  and  perform  the  duties  usually  vested  in  such  boards, 
to  prepare  examination  papers  for  different  classes  of  teachers  covering  13  sub- 
jects, to  adopt  a  list  of  schoolbooks  and  appoint  the  method  of  their  distribution, 
to  hear  appeals  from  county  school  commissioners,  to  gather  statistics  on  educa- 
tion, report  to  the  general  assembly,  and  suggest  changes  in  the  school  laws. 
Their  compensation  was  $5  per  day  for  actual  services,  the  president  of  the  State 
board  Iwing  president  of  Delaware  College. 

The  supervision  of  all  county  schools  was  vested  in  the  county^ school  commis- 
sioner for  each  county,  this  official  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  three  years, 
the  compensation  being  $5  per  day  for  actual  service,  not  to  exceed  $30  for  the 
year,  traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed  $25.  The  districts  were  still  intrujsted  with 
large  powers  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  Yet  the  general  scope  of  the 
law  showed  a  decided  advance  through  the  State  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of 
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system,  thorongh  supei*vision,  and  holding  officials  to  their  dnty.  In  1899  the  law 
was  further  improved  by  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools. 
The  biennial  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  1900,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  accounts,  president  of  Delaware  College, 
school  commissioners  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  counties,  each  of  which  is 
given  a  commission  of  three  persons,  reports  its  own  origin  in  1898.  In  this  brief 
space  the  efforts  of  the  board  have  been,  (1)  **to  organize  and  systematize  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  (2)  to  obtain  reliable  and  comprehensive 
statistics  that  should  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a  more  intelligent  work  and  fairer  and 
more  just  distribution  of  State  aid;  (3)  the  selection  and  adoption  of  better  text- 
books." The  board  recognized  the  evils  of  the  system,  based  as  it  is  on  extreme 
local  self-government.  "  The  irregular  boundaries  of  the  district  inclose  local 
prejudice  and  strife  and  destroy  xmiformity  and  justice.  The  insufficient  school 
buildings,  unequal  taxation,  location  of  schoolhouses,  unequal  salaries  of  teachers, 
all  make  it  impossible  that  taxpayers  and  children  enjoy  equal  privileges.*' 

In  order  to  exhibit  these  defects  the  State  board  compiled  complete  statistics 
sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  their  publication.  **  Full  statistics  will  not  need 
to  be  published  of tener  than  ten  years.  The  present  have  been  obtained  at  much 
trouble  and  expense.  A  carefully  revised  and  selected  list  of  text-books  has  been 
made.  The  great  need  of  our  schools  is  more  money  and  a  more  just  and  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  school  dividend.*'  The  sum  distributed  during  the  year 
was  a  school  fund  amounting  to  $144,296.50,  composed  of  $44,296.50  income  from 
investments  of  funds  and  $100,000  appropriated  by  general  appropriation  act. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  to  each  single  district  in  New- 
castle County.  In  Kent  and  Sussex  a  different  mode  of  distribution  was  prac- 
ticed. Fifty-three  of  the  school  districts  in  Kent  County  were  incorporated  dis- 
tricts and  71  in  Sussex.  It  is  recommended  that  the  general  appropriation  by  the 
State  be  increased  to  $120,000,  so  that  $164,296.50  can  be  distributed,  giving  $25,000 
to  the  city  of  Wilmington.  The  board  is  convinced  that  the  present  general  school 
law  is  the  best  that  the  State  has  ever  had.  The  graded  schools  established  under 
the  act  of  1899  and  supervised  by  the  State  board  represent  37  in  the  three  counties. 
By  the  law  only  150  pupils  in  each  can  be  admitted  at  one  time,  and  the  graded 
schools  receive  $15  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  Wilmington  schools.  For  several  years  an  excellent  summer 
school  of  methods  had  been  conducted  in  Kent  County  by  Superintendent  Tindall, 
and  this  plan  is  recommended  as  the  best  substitute  for  a  normal  school  in  Dela- 
ware. It  is  recommended  that  the  school  be  made  permanent  by  putting  at  the 
command  of  the  sui)orintendent  an  appropriation  for  the  school,  to  be  held  at 
Dover  for  four  weeks  during  July  and  August  in  each  year.  An  appropriation  of 
$1,000  per  annum  would  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

In  contrast  with  the  general  lack  of  efficiency,  the  result  of  the  system  of  local 
control  of  the  schools  and  the  large  number  of  incorporated  village  systems,  we 
turn  with  gi*eat  satisfaction  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
which  from  an  early  period  have  gone  forward  with  a  steady  progress.  At  the 
laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  a  new  high  school  building  on  April  20,  1899,  Dr. 
E.  G.  Shortlidge,  president  of  the  board,  read  a  paper  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  public  schools  of  Wilmington.  Little  of  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  city  previous  to  1852  was  in  existence.  In  1829  under  the  free  school  act 
Wilmington  was  divided  into  10  school  districts,  against  powerful  opposition. 
In  only  1  was  a  school  permanently  established;  in  2  others  for  short  irregular 
periods.  In  1833  a  considerable  sum  of  dividends  from  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  suggested  a  plan  to  unite  the  10  and  form  one  large  school,  and  in  this  same 
year  this  was  accomplished.    A  schoolhouse  was  built  with  2  rooms,  1  for  male 
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aad  1  fcH*  female  pnpiLs,  wiiich  contoiDed  l!30'seatEU  The  fickool  commmLGed  and 
was  GontinBed  to  1852.  It  was  supported  agaisst  earnest  exposition,  oecasion- 
ing  mnoh  discnsfiion.  In  1853  tiie  schools  were  reoonstmcted  imder  a  special  aet. 
The  city  cooncil  apprc^riated  $10^000  annnally.  New  achoolhooBes  were  buiH 
and  in  1861  there  were  8  in  nse  in  the  city.  In  1*857  the  whc^  niunber  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  was  1,800;  in  1898,  10,769.  In  1859  there  were  39  teachers; 
in  1898,  245.  Up  to  1859  there  was  no  c(msideraWe  grammar  school  toar  hoys.  In 
that  year  the  first  high  school  class  was  organized,  in  1872  numbering  40.  In  1898 
the  enrollment  in  i^e  high  school  was  622.  Up  to  the  op^iing  of  school  No.  1  in 
1871  no  advance  beyond  ordinary  branches  with  algebra,  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy,  and  physiology  had  been  made. 

In  1^8  all  the  pupils  below  the  high  school  were  taught  music,  drawing,  and 
other  branches  usually  taught  in  primary  and  grfunmar  schools.  Girls  in  the 
grammar  schools  were  taught  sewing,  and  kindergarten  methode  were  used  in 
the  primary  schools. 

In  1901  the  faithful  supmntendent.  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan,  retired  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  G^ea^ge  W.  Twitmyer.  The  board  of  education  at  1his  tame 
consisted  of  24  members,  representing  12  wards  of  the  city.  Miss  Mary  C.  L 
Williams  was  assistant  Bui)erintendent  of  schools.  The  total  population  of  Wil- 
mington in  1900  was  76,508.  There  were  29  schoolhouses,  with  238  schoolnxmis, 
wiih  sittings  for  10,^2  pupils.  A  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  provided. 
Four  grammar  schools — <Mie  combined  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  for  colored — 
and  23  primary.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  day  schools  was  270,  245  bei^g 
women.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  11,019,  the  average  daily 
attendance  8,476.  The  colored  schools  j^presented  an  enrollment  of  1,5W,  with 
1,114  the  average  number.  During  the  twenty-nine  years  previous  to  1901  the 
Bimiber  of  schoolhouses  had  increased  from  15  to  29;  number  of  sittings  from  4,502 
to  10,802;  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  5,920  to  11,019,  average  attend- 
ance from  3 ,555  to  8 ,476 ,  2md  number  of  teachers  frc^n  82  to  270.  The  total  expendi- 
ture in  1900  was  $189,676.08;  cost  per  capita  on  total  number  enrolled,  $15.76;  on 
average  number  attending,  $20.48.  In  1901  $205,293.27  was  paid  fc^  new  buildings 
and  furniture.  The  school  tax  had  increased  from  3f  mills  in  1885-86  to  4  mills 
in  1901.  From  this  $162,792.17  was  received  from  the  city  council,  $22,515.75 
from  the  State  fund,  $4,369.16  trom  other  sources,  making  a  total  of  $189,676.08. 
The  new  high  school  building,  dedicated  in  1901,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
com^dete  in  the  coimtry.  Manual  training  had  been  introduced  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  schools.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  educational  conditicm 
of  the  city  was  tlie  interest  -shown  in  the  school  system  by  the  New  Century  Club, 
composed  of  the  leading  ladies  of  the  cit3'^.  The  new  superintendent  recommends 
an  extension  of  the  high  school  course  to  four  years,  with  a  liberal  provision  for 
electives,  the  addition  of  sewing  into  the  upper  primary  grades,  the  extension  of 
manual  training  in  the  form  of  constructive  work  in  all  of  the  grades  below  the 
high  school,  the  establishment  of  a  i)edago^cal  library  in  connection  with  the  Prin- 
cipaVs  Round  Table  Library  and  the  establishment  of  a  nongraded  school  for  the 
children  requiring  ^)ecial  care  and  instruction.  The  new  superintendent  pays  a 
deserved  tribute  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan:  *'Hi8 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  with  ability  to  organize,  and  his 
personality  can  be  felt  in  every  department  of  the  schools.'' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACH- 
ERS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  William  Roberts  Jackson, 

Profesaor  of  Education  atid  Principal  of  Normal  School^  Nebruaka  Wesleyan  University. 

[The  following  chapter  has  been  prepared  for  this  Report  by  Profesaor  Jackson 
(formerly  Btate  fltiperintendent  of  pnblic  instruction  of  Nebraska)  from  data 
collected  by  himfielf ,  the  results  being  submitted  by  him  to  the  different  State 
superintendents  for  criticism.  It  answers  numerous  inquiries  made  to  this  Office 
from  week  to  we^.  The  tabular  arrangement  of  the  legal  provisions  is  well 
designed  to  facilitate  reference  and  afford  systematic  information  on  any  of  the 
chief  particulars  concerning  the  different  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  in  the 
several  States. — Commissioner  of  Education.} 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBT,  1903. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  BUBJECT8  RSQUIRED  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  are  required  in  i»:actically  all  of  the  States:  Beading,  orthography, 
writing,  physiology  and  hjrgiene  (including  scientific  temperance  instruotion) , 
arithmetic,  geography,  United  States  history,  and  grammar. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  following  are  required:  Algehra,  geometry,  general 
history,  civics,  physics,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  literature,  botany. 

In  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  States  the  f crowing  are  required:  Bookkeeping,  school 
law,  conmosition,  rhetoric,  xoology,  pedagogy,  psychology,  physical  geography, 
geology,  history  of  educatioxi,  drawins. 

Chemistry  is  required  in  11  States,  Ijatin  and  school  management  in  10,  method 
in  9,  trigonometry  in  7,-  music,  agidcnlture,  and  a  thesis  in  6,  astrimcmiy  and 
political  economy  in  5. 

Table  No.  2.—Nn7nber  of  mibjecU  required  for  State  certificates  compared  in 

graupM  of  States, 


North  Atlantic  Dlvisioii: 

Maine > „ ^ 14 

New  HampBhire 20 

Vermont (o) 

MassachnBetta 2S 

Rhode  Iriand «8 

Connecticut aM 

New  York 38 

New  Jemey 28 

Pennsylvania _ «  U 

South  Atlantic  DiriBion: 

Delaware «18 

Maryland 14 

District  of  €olimibia (a) 

Virginia ^ 1 

West  Virginia „ „.  14 

North  Carolina 12 

South  Carolina oI8 

Georgia - .^  (a) 

Florida _ 21 

South  Central  DiTisiotn: 

Kontucky 17 

TennesBee 16 

Alabama « 14 

Mississippi ^ U 

Louisiana 15 

Texas _ _  28 

Arkansas 21 

Oklahoma , _ 3B 

a  See  notes  supplementary  to  Table  1. 

From  tbe  above  it  wiH  appear  that  the  North  Central  Division  of  States  requipes 
on  the  average  the  largest  number  of  subjects — ajiproximately  25.  The  Korfch 
Atlantic  and  the  Western  divisions  of  States  have  about  the  same  average  Teooir©-  • 
ments  of  subjects — approximately  21.  Next  in  order  is  the  Soulii  Central  Divi- 
sion— approximately  1&  The  smallest  number  of  subjects  required  is  in  ihe 
South  Atlantic  Division,  where  the  approximate  average  of  subjects  is  15. 

States  requirii^  the  larger  numb&r  of  subjects  almost  uniformly  require  that  a 
higher  grade  be  maintained  in  the  various  subjects.  Thus,  the  above  variations 
are  even  more  marked  than  would  api>ear  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
subjects  alone. 


North  Central  Division: 

(:Hiio 17 

Indiana » 

Illinois ^ _  25 

Michiican IS 

Wisconsin ■  24 

Minnetwta 81 

Iowa a» 

Missouri 20 

JJTorth  Dakota 33 

South  Dakota & 

Nebraska 27 

Kansas - £9 

Western  Division: 

Montana tl 

Wyoming 21 

Colorado 2i 

New  Mexico («) 

Arizona 17 

Utah ^ ^ »4 

Nevada So 

Idaho 14 

Wanhington f3 

Oregon 21 

CaUfomia i» 
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Table  No.  3. — AtUhortties  issuing  certificates. 


states  and  Territories. 

State 
superin- 
tendent. 

state 
board. 

state 
normal 
board. 

Regents    County 
of  uni-    superin- 
versity.    tendent. 

County 
board. 

School 
district 
board. 

AI^.'hAtn^ , .  -  -  - . 

X 

Arkanwiw 

X 

X 

X 

Gbilifornia        

.  .. 

i 

Colorado 

X" 
X 

X 

Oonnectictit 

Delaware                            

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

1 

Florida            ... 

X 

1 

Qeorgia 

i 

Idaho 

X 

nilnoi** 

X 
X 

1 

Indiana                                .  . , 

X 
X 
X 
X 

1 

Iowa — — 

1 

X 

:::::::::::::""' 

Kansas       -       .           ... 

.^ 

1 

X 
X 

Kentucky..... 

I^uiffiana      .     ..     .       

X 
X 

1 

ax 

MainA 

1 

X 

MArylAnd                  

X 
X 
X 

.  .      1     -    -  -- 

X 

Massachusetts -...    . 

Michigan               -           

X 
X 

X        1 

Minnesota .. .. 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Missifflippi 

X 

Miaannrl 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Montana 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

N4^bra8ka'> 

X 

1 

Nevada        

X 

X 

New  Hampshire 

X 

1  " 

X 

New  Jersey       ...     ..  .- 

X 

1 

X 

New  York 

X 

X 
X 

North  Carolina 

i 

1 

North  Dakota 

X 

1 

Ohio 

X 
X 

X 
X 

OregoB 

:::::::::.!::::"■"::: 

Rhode  Island 



X 

X 

X 
X 

South  Carolina  ,      

.     L 

X 

South  Dakota 

X 

X 
X 

X 

TftnneipvH^    , 

Texas 

X 

Utah 

X 



Vermont - 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X          1          X 

VirgifiiA 

X 
X 

Washington 

X 
X 
X 

____ 

WA«t  Virginia 

;" 

Wisconsin 

X 

X 
X 



'.'.".'.'.". 

Aliisto.T::::!:::::::".'.::::::: 

Arizona                           ...    . 

X 

X 

... 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Indian  Territory 

X 

New  Mexico...: 

X 
X 

Oklahoma 

X 

Injemhur  poflsesBionfi: 

Porto  Rico 

^ 

Philippine  Islands 

1 

t 

1 

1 1                       1 

a  Parish  superintendent. 

t>  In  Nebraska  the  following  institutions  are  normal  schools,  with  State  recognition,  and  State 
certificates  are  issued  by  the  faculty  and  State  superintendent:  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
Normal  School,  Fremont  Normal  School.  University  State  teachers'  certificates  are  issued  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Doane  College,  and  Bellevue 
College.  After  three  years  of  successful  experience  the  countersignature  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  makes  them  life  State  certificates. 

c  County  and  State  superintendents. 

SIMILAR  AUTHORITIES  FOR  ISSUING  CERTIFICATES. 

State  board  only:  (4)  Alabama,  Connecticnt,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

State  superintendent  only:  (2)  North  Dakota  and  Indian  Territory. 

Ck)nnty  superintendent  only:  (3)  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

CJounty  board  only:  (1)  California. 

State  board  and  the  county  boards  only:  (8)  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Oklahoma. 

State  and  county  superintendents  only:  (10)  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois.  Louisiana, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

State  board  and  county  superintendent  only:  (5)  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Utah. 
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The  other  States  have  placed  the  power  of  issuing  certificates  in  the  hands  of 
from  three  to  six  different  authorities. 

Note. — The  above  does  not  take  into  account  the  certificates  issued  in  city  dis- 
tricts by  those  designated  by  the  city  board  for  this  purpose. 

Table  No.  4. — State  normal  and  university  certificates. 


States  and  Territories. 

/ 

Issue  these  certifi- 
cates." 

Recognize  from  other 
States,  certain  con- 
ditions being  met. 

Normal   lUniversity 
school  cer-     certifl- 
tiflcates.        cates. 

State  nor- 
mal cer- 
tificates. 

University 
certifi- 
cates. 

X 

California 

X 

X 
\. 

Idaho 

X 

Kansas 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Louisiana             

j 

Maryland 

* 

Massachusetts.     .  ..  .       ....                  _  .    . 

Michifcan .* 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Minnesota.    ..  .       '     . 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Missouri 

X 

Montana 

X 

Nebraska 

Neyada  .                         . .            .... 

X 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

(&) 

X 
X 
X 
X 

(^ 

Now  York 

X 
X 

(5 

North  Dakota 

X 

Oreg^on 

X 

Pflnnayl  vii.T)lft 1 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Rhode'lsland 1 ! 

SoT^th  Carolina .        .  .               ' 

X 

South  Dakota 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Vermont 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Virginia...  .. 

X 

Washington 

X 

West  Virginia 

X 

Wisconsin 

X 

WyoiTiiT>g ,_  .., 

X 

Arizona 

X 

District  of  Columbia 

X 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico  . 

X 

Insular  possessions; 

Porto  Rico 

X 
X 

X 

Philippine  Islands 

1 

X 

> 

Total 

28 

24 

25 

26 

a  A  few  other  States  issue  these  certificates  if  in  addition  to  graduation  satisfactory  examina< 
tion  is  passed  in  a  few  specified  subjects, 
b  Reciprocity  plan. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY  AND  HIS  SERVICES  TO  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

SOUTH. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Proceedings  of  the  Tmstees  of  the  Peabody  Fund. 

II.  Eologriam  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry:  By  E.  A;  Alderman,  President  of  Tulane  University. 
III.  Services  of  Doctor  Curry  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  Fund:  By  A.  D.  Mayo,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
rV".  Education  In  the  Southern  States:  An  address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 


I.— PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PEABODY  EDUCATION 
FUND,  AT  THEIR  FORTY-THIRD  MEETING,  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER 
8, 1903. 

There  were  present:  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  the  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Green, 
Porter,  Morgan,  Conrtenay,  Somerville,  Fenner,  Gilman,  Hoar,  Smith,  Doane, 
and  Jesnp. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  announced  the  death  of  Doctor  Curry,  the  general  agent  of 
the  board,  and  at  his  request  Doctor  Gilman  presented  the  following  minute, 
which,  on  mot  on  of  Judge  Fenner,  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  as  an  expression 
of  their  views.  When  the  vote  on  the  adoption  was  taken  the  members  rose 
from  their  seats  out  of  respect  to  Doctor  Curry's  memory. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  gratefully  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D. ,  as  general  agent  of  the  fund. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Baraas  Sears,  the  wise  originator  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  this  board  under  Mr.  Winthrop's  guidance.  Doctor  Curry,  in  1881,  was  unani- 
mously appointed  his  successor.    He  had  already  acquired  distinction  as  a  soldier, 
a  legislator,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  college  president,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  with  the  educational  conditions  of  the 
Southern  States,  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  the  administrative  responsibilities  to 
which  he  was  called  with  every  assurance  of  success.    These  exi)ectations  were 
completely  sustained.    A  few  years  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Hayes,  ' 
who  was  a  member  of  the  two  boards,  Doctor  Curry  was  made  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Slater  Fund  as  well  as  of  the  Peabody,  and  in  this  double  capacity  , 
he  traveled  widely  and  constantly  in  the  South,  visited  col'eges,  normal  scnools,  ^ 
industrial  schools,  and  common  schools,  attended  educational  conventions,  and 
addressed  not  infrequently,  and  at  their  request,  both  houses  of  the  legislature  in 
many,  if  not  all  of  the  Southern  States.    He  was  also  called  upon  in  the  Northern 
States  to  discuss  those  phases  of  education  with  which  he  was  familiar.  ) 

Few  of  his  contemporaries  can  be  compared  with  Doctor  Curry  as  an  orator,  so 
that  it  is  doubtless  due  to  him,  in  a  large  degree,  that  the  present  awakening  of 
the  South  to  the  importance  of  public  provision  for  education  should  be  attributed,  i 
He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  resiwnsibilities  of  his  position,  unwearied  hy  the  long 
journeys  which  they  involved,  conscious  of  radical  differences  of  opinion  among 
those  whom  he  met,  and  undismayed  by  perplexities.  His  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tion, his  consideration  for  others,  and  his  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people  enabled  him  to  exert  a  profound  and  serviceable  influence  which  will 
never  be  forgotten.  ♦ 

Twice  during  his  connection  with  this  board  he  was  appointed  by  different 
administrations  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Spanish  court.  With  these 
exceptions  his  services  were  uninterrupted  until  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
when  his  physical  powers  gave  way.  The  board  provided  for  his  relief  from  suet 
duties  as  he  was  willing  to  throw  off,  yet  his  vigor  had  departed  never  to  return. 
He  was  unable  to  attend  the  special  meeting  of  the  board  m  January  last,  and  he 
died  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  February  12, 1903,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.    He  was 
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buried  in  Richmond,  and  at  the  fnneral  his  colleagues  in  this  board  were  repre- 
sented by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mrs.  Curry,  who  was  then  a 
great  invalid,  died  a  few  weeks  later. 

It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  in  a  few  sentences  the  characteristics  of  this  remark- 
able man.  His  versatility  is  shown  by  the  various  positions  to  which  he  waa 
called— the  bar,  the  ministry,  the  legislature,  the  Army,  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  professorship  of  law,  the 
administration  of  two  educational  trusts,  the  mission  to  Spain.  It  was  twenty- 
years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  when  he  entered  upon  his  task  as  a  pro- 
moter of  peace  and  union  by  the  agency  of  education;  and  during  the  twenty-two 
years  that  still  remained  to  him  of  life  his  other  distinctions,  if  they  did  not  van- 
ish, were  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  came  from  his  connection  with  this 
fund.  As  an  adviser  to  the  trustees,  as  the  official  visitor  to  the  sehoola  whic^ 
were  aided  by  the  board,  as  the  authorized  exponent  and  advocate  of  general 
education,  as  the  eloquent  and  forcible  speaker  upon  the  public  platform,  ne  won 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  associates  and  colleagues.  Other  leaders  will 
undoubtedly  come  forward,  but  the  managers  of  this  trust  will  never  fail  to  asso- 
ciate the  names  of  Sears  and  Currjr  with  those  of  Peabody  and  Winthrop.  To 
these  four  men  x)erpetual  gratitude  is  due. 


n.— EULOGIUM  OF  DR.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY. 

By  E.  a.  Alderman,  Phesidknt  op  Tulank  University. 

[An  address  delivered  at  the  1903  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Boston,  Maaft.] 

Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry  was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  Qa.,  on  June  5,  1825, 
and  died  in  Ashe^dlle,  N.  C,  on  February  13,  1903.  This  long  life  was  a  purpose- 
ful life,  rich  in  experience  of  men  and  governments,  and  full  of  devotion,  of  service, 
of  struggle,  and  achievement.  There  was  never  a  pause  in  its  unceasing,  viriiB 
activities,  and  when  the  end  came  I  know  no  man  of  whom  it  could  be  more  truth- 
fully said  that  he  had  drunk  honorable  life  to  its  lees.  Doctor  Curry  had  been  a 
soldier  in  two  wars,  a  maker  of  laws  in  State  and  nation,  a  teacher  and  preacher, 
a  writer  of  useful  books,  twice  a  representative  of  his  Government  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  a  statesman  of  that  truest  sort  whose  faith  in  the  i)erfectibility  of  men 
was  unfailing  and  whose  ambition  was  to  give  to  aU  men  a  chance  to  inherit  the 
power,  the  beauty,  and  the  richness  of  life. 

The  intense,  rich  life  of  Doctor  Carry  covered  an  equally  rich  period  of  his  couxl- 
try's  history.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  still  alive  when  he  entered  the  world.  The 
scene  of  his  youthful  activity  was  the  isolated  lower  South;  for,  though  bom  in 
Georgia,  Alabama  was  the  State  which  he  served  from  his  entrance  into  thQ  Alabama 
legislature  in  1847  to  his  presidency  of  Howard  College  in  1868.  He  was  well  bom 
and  well  educated,  and  he  inherited  a  certain  distinction  of  manner  and  presence 
that  commended  him  well  to  the  genius  of  his  age  and  region.  His  young  man- 
hood was  passed  amid  the  storm  of  a  great  argument,  made  necessary  by  the 
silence  and  indecision  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Union.  To  our 
minds,  cleared  of  the  hot  temper  of  the  time,  that  age  seems  an  unhappy ,  groping 
age;  but  it  was  a  good  age  in  which  to  be  bom,  for  men  were  in  earnest  about 
deep,  vital  things.  It  was,  indeed,  an  age  of  passion,  but  of  i)assion  based  on 
principles  and  enthusiasm  and  deep  loyalties.  The  cynic,  the  political  idler,  the 
self-seeker,  fled  before  these  fiery-eyed  men  who  were  probing  into  governmental 
theories  and  Constitutional  interpretations  and  who  counted  their  ideas  as  of 
more  value  than  their  lives.  The  time  had  its  obvious  faults,  and  was  doomed 
to  fall  before  the  avatar  of  progress;  but  there  lived  in  it  beauty  and  force,  and 
a  great  central  note  of  exaltation  of  personality  above  social  progress.  Around 
the  fireside  the  talk  did  not  fall  so  much  upon  the  kind  of  man  who  forms  the  syn- 
dicate or  comers  the  stock  market,  or  who  wages  the  warfare  of  trade  around  the 
world,  but,  rather,  simple,  old  questions  were  asked  which  might  have  been  asked 
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in  the  Homeric  age:  Jh  he  free  from  sordidness  or  stain?  Has  he  borne  himself 
bravely  in  battle?  He»  he  suffered  somewhere  with  coorage  and  dignity?  H^  he 
kept  £aith  with  ideals? 

Doctor  Gnrry  had  reached  his-prime  when  the  great  drama,  fate  driven  and  fate 
determined,  passed  from  alignment  into  war,  and  he  himself,  caught  in  iiie  grip  of 
that  same  fate,  notwithstanding  all  his  genldeness  and  tenderness,  played  the 
part  of  a  man  and  a  soldier.  He  had  reached  the  heists  of  middle  age  when  the 
storm  had  passed  and  pain  and  desp^r  had  smitten  so  many  souls.  What  is  there 
for  a  strong,  man  to  do — a  man  of  heart  and  courage,  with  a  spirit  unspoiled  by 
hate  or  bitter  memories,  with  a  puriwse  unshaken  by  any  doubt?  This  was  the 
great  interrogatory  that  faced  him  in  the  silence  of  his  soul.  There  could  be  no 
bickerings  for  such  men  as  he.  There  could  be  no  crude  racial  scorn,  no  petti- 
ness, no  puerile  obstinacy.  His  pasfflon  was  for  constructiveness.  His  supreme 
genius  was  for  adaptability  to  environment.  He  saw  his  task  lying  before  him — 
Kko  a  sunlit  road  that  stretches  straight  before  the  traveler's  feet.  He  was  to  walk 
in  that  path  for  all  his  remaining  days.  The  quality  of  his  mind,  the  sum  of  his 
gifts  and  graces,  the  ideals  of  contem]X)rary  civilization  suggested  forensic  prefer* 
ment,  but  no  consideration  of  fortune  or  of  self  could  swerve  him  from  his  course. 
The  quiet  man  at  Lexington  who  had  borne  the  greatest  burden  of  all  saw  the 
same  vision  that  appeared  to  Curry.  It  was  a  vision  of  many  millions  of  children 
standing  impoverished  and  untaught  amid  new  duties,  new  occasions,  new  needs; 
appealing  to  the  grown-up  strength  of  their  generation  to  know  why  they  should 
not  have  a  country  to  love,  an  age  to  serve,  a  work  to  do,  and  training  for  that 
work.  The  vision  was  life — unconquered,  tumultuous,  renewing,  i*egenerative 
young  life.  The  elders  had  had  their  day.  Here  stood  undefeated  youth  asking 
a  chance  to  live  worthily  in  its  world  and  time.  George  Peabody,  away  off  in 
Massachusetts,  saw  the  same  vision.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  that  these  youths 
were  the  sons  of  men  who  had  been  enemies  to  his  cause.  It  did  matter  to  him 
that  youth  which  the  nation  needed  was  springing  up  untrained;  and,  rising  clear 
above  small  passions,  he  poured  his  great  fortune  into  the  stricken  States.  Our 
amazing  democracy  has  nothing  finer  to  show  than  the  spectacle  of  these  three 
men  acting  thus  largely  in  a  time  of  national  passion  and  headiness. 

The  general  agency  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  boards  came  to  Doctor  Curry  in 
1881  as  the  opportunity  of  his  life,  and,  his  last  years  were  to  be  years  of  splendid 
youth  wherein  he  was  able  to  work  resolutely  for  high  national  ends.  The  task  that 
confronted  him,  in  its  larger  lines,  was  to  democratize  the  point  of  view  of  an 
aristocratic  society,  to  renationalize  its  ideals  and  its  impulses,  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  national  unity  to  both,  sections,  to  stimulate  the  habit  of  community  effort  for 
public  ends,  to  incarnate  to  young  men  the  ideal  of  social  service,  and  to  set  the 
public  school,  in  its  proper  correlation  to  all  other  educational  agencies,  in  the 
front  of  the  public  mind  as  the  chief  concern  of  educational  statesmanship.  His 
task,  in  its  more  technical  aspect,  was /to  reveal  the  public  school  as  it  should  be — 
actually  at  work  in  a  democratic  form  of  society,  with  all  of  its  necessities — trained 
and  cultured  teachers,  varied  curricula,  industrial  training,  and  worthy  surround^ 
ings»  From  1881  to  1895  his  work  was  to  be  a  battle  for  public  opinion.  And 
slowly  that  public  opinion  got  bom,  and  many  earnest  men  gathered  around  this 
splendid  figure,  and  under  its  influence  young  scholars  had  their  creative  instincts 
awakened  and  public  men  felt  its  stirrings  in  the  air.  Above  it  all  and  energizing 
it  all  stood  this  genuinely  gifted  man — ^I  had  thought  to  say  old  man,  but  there 
was  never  any  suggestion  of  age  about  Doctor  Curry.  He  met  youth  on  its  own 
grounds  and  asked  no  odds.  A«  the  things  of  sense  faded  from  his  sight  there 
was  vouchsafed  to  him  that  supremest  good  of  life — an  honest  bit  of  creative  work 
well  done  and  bearing  fruit. 

At  ihB  beginning  of  his  work  not  a  single  Southern  State  had  a  system  of  free 
public  schools.    At  his  death  there  existed  in  every  one  of  the  Southern  States  a 
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System  of  public  schools  more  or  less  complete,  and  a  wonderful  activity  in  uni- 
yersity,  normal,  technical,  and  industrial  education.  And,  greater  than  all  this, 
a  generous  and  triumphant  public  sentiment  had  been  aroused  that  will  never  stop 
short  of  efficiency  and  perfection.  It  was  given  to  him  to  see  Southern  governors 
from  Montague  to  Heard  turned  into  educational  statesmen  and  to  behold  the  best 
brain  and  heart  of  the  North  and  the  South  united  in  a  common  and  intelligent 
purpose,  to  get  at  this  great  task  right  and  heartily. 

His  was  the  first  voice  to  declare  that  the  strategic  point  of  this  whole  battle 
was  the  untaught  white  man  and  his  child.  He  was  among  the  first  to  declare 
that  there  was  no  place  for  a  helot  in  our  system  and  that  the  neg^ro  should  be 
properly  trained  for  life  in  the  Republic.  He  was  among  the  first  to  urge  com- 
mon sense  as  against  sentimentality  in  the  education  of  the  negro.  He  caused  the 
world  to  know  something  of  the  courage  and  imtience  and  self-reliance  of  the 
southern  struggle  for  self-realization,  and  he  made  the  world  believe  that  there 
were  strength  and  puri)ose  enough  in  this  people  to  solve  their  own  problems  with 
justice  and  wisdom.  In  the  discharge  of  all  these  duties  of  the  pioneer  and 
propagandist,  no  man  who  has  lived  in  America  since  Horace  Mann  has  shown 
such  energy  and  enthusiasm  as  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

Personally,  Doctor  Curry  was  a  man  to  enjoy  and  to  love.  He  had  the  grand 
manner  and  the  social  instincts  of  the  old  order.  He  moved  in  a  fine,  lordly  way 
among  his  fellows.  But  at  his  heart  he  was  a  democrat  to  the  core,  and  an  indi- 
"vidualist  in  the  structure  of  his  mind  and  in  his  sublime  patience  with  and 
belief  in  the  unfailing  rectitude  of  public  impulse.  He  had  the  genius  for  giving 
himself  out  and  the  equipment  of  intellect  and  temperament  necessary  fortius 
many-sided  duties.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  whether  he  spoke  before  this  learned 
body  or  in  some  little  country  village — he  was  all  there,  heart  and  soul.  The  real 
genius  of  the  man,  as  I  have  said,  was  for  adaptability  to  his  time  and  for  sym- 
pathy and  service  on  the  side  of  its  better  forces. 

The  most  vivid  characteristic  of  the  man  was  his  intense  and  complete  Ameri- 
canism. He  had  believed  in  his  youth  in  the  ethics,  at  least,  of  secession.  H« 
did  not  change  that  belief  in  his  old  age.  Calhoun  was  second  only  to  Aristotlft 
in  his  regard;  and  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  man  to  whom  the  flag  i^iade  such  ap 
appeal  or  to  whom  the  great  unrended  nation  was  so  dear. 

The  unforgettable  service  of  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  the  development  of  an  irresist 
ible  public  opinion  for  the  education  of  all  the  i)eople  in  the  Southern  Statea 
The  great  lesson  of  his  life  is  the  joyous  fruitfulness  of  unselfish  striving  for  high 
impersonal  aims. 

His  fame  is  secure,  for  it  is  the  persistent  fame  of  the  teacher  and  reformer.  Is 
it  not  our  task — the  task  of  the  living — to  press  forward  with  patience  and  quiet 
resolve  not  to  be  deterred,  not  to  despair,  nor  fret,  nor  doubt?  Surely  this  work 
we  are  in  is  the  nation's  work,  and  this  nation  is  a  great  spiritual  adventure, 
worth  living  for  and  working  for,  sls  well  as  dying  for. 


m.— SERVICES  OF  DOCTOR   CURRY  IN   CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

PEABODY  FUND. 

By  a.  D.  Mayo,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  on  February 
12,  1903,  removed  from  the  Southern  States  a  man  who  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years  had  been  not  only  the  most  conspicuous  of  southern  educational  leaders, 
but.  i)erhaps,  beyond  all  others,  has  illustrated  the  position  and  functions  of  an 
educational  statesman.  The  fifty-six  years  of  public  life  allotted  to  him  were  an 
extraordinary  training  for  a  work  of  great  magnitude  in  a  crisis  of  the  civilization 
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of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  a  final  estimate 
of  Doctor  Cnrry,  especially  in  his  public  career  in  his  own  State  legislature  and 
in  the  National  and  Confederate  Congresses,  in  which  he  was  occupied  from  the  age 
of  22  till  41.  Neither  is  it  essential  to  dwell  upon  his  service  to  the  Republic  as 
minister  to  the  court  of  Spain,,  including  his  last  visit  to  that  country  as  the 
representative  of  our  Government  at  the  coronation  of  its  youthful  monarch,  a 
service  undertaken  in  peril  from  declining  health  and  which  practically  closed  his 
active  life.  His  career  as  a  southern  public  man  will  be  written  and  amplified  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  during  the  troubled  years  of  tho  civil  war.  But  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  briefly  sketch  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life  with  a  view  to  its 
influence  on  the  later  half,  especially  the  twenty-two  years  from  1881,  when  his 
administration  es  agent  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  educational  funds  was  in  more 
than  one  sense  a  conspicuous  and  characteristic  educational  spectacle  before  the 
whole  country.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  American  system  of 
common  school  education,  crowded  as  it  is  with  romantic  and  dramatic  incidents, 
contains  nothing  more  inspiring  or  instructive  than  the  plain  record  of  what 
Doctor  Curry  was  and  what  he  accomplished  during  the  years  from  1881  to  his 
closing  visit  to  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  at  Nashville,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death. 

Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry  was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  Ga.,  on  June  5,  1825. 
At  the  age  of  9  his  family  removed  to  the  beautiful  mountain  country  of  northern 
Alabama,  near  the  village  of  Talladega,  where  his  father  established  himself  as 
a  wealthy  and  well-known  planter.  Here  the  boy  came  up  according  to  the  regu- 
lation life  of  the  promising  son  of  a  prominent  southern  landholder  and  slave 
owner.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  graduated  at 
the  age  of  18,  in  1843.  He  studied  law  at  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he  graduated  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  20.  His  interest  in  public 
affairs  was  already  awakened.  Until  his  death  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
strong  impressions  then  received,  not  only  from  the  distinguished  instructors  of 
the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  from  a  frequent  hearing  of  the  political 
speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  and  others  famous  in  New  England.  Only  two  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature, 
and  he  was  reelected  for  two  sessions,  between  1849  and  1856. 

His  most  notable  work  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  general  assembly  was  a 
campaign  in  which  he  was  elected  over  an  opponent  who  represented  the  Know- 
nothing  movement  which  ran  its  brief  course  through  this  decade.  But  far  more 
important  was  his  connection  with  tho  establishment  of  the  first  public  school 
system  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  1852  the  city  of  Mobile,  then  the  largest  in 
the  State,  made  its  first  advance  out  of  a  system  of  public  education  under  the 
control  of  a  close  corporation  to  a  proper  common  school  for  its  entire  white 
population.  A  commission  from  Mobile  visited  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  northern  cities  in  1858,  and  the  people  of  the  city  and  county 
indorsed  the  movement  by  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  the  new  common 
schools.  A  year  later,  1854,  the  legislature  passed  the  act  which  finally  separated 
the  public  school  system  of  Mobile  from  all  connection  with  the  rising  system  of 
the  Commonwealth,  save  a  share  in  the  State  educational  funds.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  seven  years  later,  the  city  was  paying  $46,600  for  the  schooling  of 
6,000  white  pupils.  In  1853  the  governor,  following  the  regulation  example  of 
southern  governors  in  those  days,  called  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  educational  affairs  in  the  State.  A  legislative  committee's  report  showed  that 
the  original  national  gift  of  school  lands,  amounting  to  $3,000,000,  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years  had  been  rendered  almost  valueless  by  the  careless  and  sometimes 
very  questionable  local  policy  in  their  sale  and  use.  There  were  130,000  white 
children  then  in  Alabama  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  of  whom  only  35,000  to 
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40^000  were  in  public  schools.  A  legielatiye  committee  recconmencled  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  9ax)erintendent,  drafted  an  edncational  bill,  and  pnbliidied  tables 
lowing  the  condition  of  local  school  affairs. 

A  year  later  the  educational  committee  of  the  legislature  was  reenforced  by 
Judge  A.  B,  Meek,  of  Mobile,  as  chairman,  with  young  Bepresentatiye  Curry, 
from  the  Talladega  district,  as  a  member.  An  elaborate  report,  in  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  new  member,  presented  the  situation* 
Indeed,  it  was  high  time  the  alarm  was  sounded,  for,  in  the  language  of  the 
report,  *'of  the  140,000  children  of  school  ago  100,000  are  receiving  no  school 
instruction.  So  great  mental  destitution  is  apparent  in  no  other  State.  The 
demand  for  a  great  advance  in  educational  facilities  is  clamorous,  coming  from 
the  great  body  of  the  i)eople,  who  are  the  chief  supx>ort  of  the  State  in  peace  and 
war,  its  rightful  rulers  in  all  legislation,  and  their  voice  should  be  heard  and 
obeyed.  The  elementary  branches  of  learning  at  least  should  be  free  to  all  irapils 
without  money  and  without  price." 

The  bill  rejwrted  by  the  committee  provided  for  a  State  educational  fund  from 
the  interest  on  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  1836,  an  8  per  cent  income  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  a  6  per  cent  income  from  the  sales 
of  sixteenth-section  lands,  with  $100,000  additional  paid  by  the  State.  A  State 
superintendent  of  education,  three  commissioners  of  free  schools  chosen  in  each 
county,  and  three  trustees  of  schools  for  each  township  constituted  the  executive 
force.  Even  then  it  required  another  year,  until  December,  1855,  to  get  the  new 
educational  machine  in  motion.  After  two  State  superintendents  the  system 
had  risen  in  1858  to  2,507  schools,  with  98,000  registered  pupils,  43,274  in  average 
attendance  six  and  one-half  months  in  the  year,  and  an  expenditure  of  $564,210, 
more  than  one-half  contributed  as  tuition  fees  by  parents.  But  this  favorable 
beginning  was  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  other  similar  movements  in  the  South- 
em  States  in  the  deluge  of  secession  which  engulfed  the  11  Commonwealths  known 
during  four  years,  from  1801  to  1865,  as  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

From  1857  to  1861  Mr.  Curry  had  been  elected  to  the  Cong^ss  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Fourth  district,  including  the  six  counties  adjacent  to  Talladega. 
By  marriage  he  became  connected  with  another  family  which  has  fumidied  more 
than  one  Representative  in  Congress  for  the  same  district.  The  new  member  at 
once  attracted  attention  in  the  North  by  his  Congressional  speeches,  in  which  a 
classic  form,  of  expression  was  remarkably  blended  with  the  rhetorical  fervor  then 
and  now  characteristic  of  southern  oratory.  But  already  the  rising  tide  of  secee- 
sion  had  swept  away  from  national  moorings  the  great  majority  of  brilliant  and 
ambitious  young  public  men  of  the  entire  South.  In  connection  with  Yancey, 
Morgan,  and  others,  only  less  notable,^  young  Curry  rode  the  topmost  wave  in  his 
own  State,  and  in  1861  was  found  in  Richmond,  an  active  member  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  which  position  he  held  till  the  close  of  the  war,  although  during 
its  last  two  years  bearing  the  title  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  and  aid  on  the 
staflPs  of  Gtens.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Joseph  Wheeler.  The  most  important  edn- 
cational result  of  this  experience  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  Confederacy 
has  been  the  two  volumes  published  by  Doctor  Curry  in  1895  and  1901  entitled 
"The  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union"  and  *' The  Civil  History  of  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  some  Personal  Reminiscences.**  Bi 
these  volumes  the  reader  in  search  of  the  true  history  of  the  great  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  will  find  in  condensed  and  judicial  form  the  subfstance 
of  the  library  of  volumes  and  documents  published  in  supi)ort  of  the  contention  of 
the  seceding  States.  The  complete  history  of  these  tremendous  years  has  not  yet 
been  written  and  we  must  await  its  advent  for  the  information  of  the  relative 
position  of  Representative  Curry  among  the  elder  and  more  conspicnoua  figures 
of  the  period. 
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In  1866-67  Doctor  Curry,  already  bearing  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Mercer 
University  (Baptist),  Georgia,  and  the  University  of  Georgia,  for  two  years  served 
as  president  of  Howard  College,  Alabama.  And  now  began  another  period  of  a  fif- 
teen years'  training  for  the  great  work  of  edocaticmal  statesmanship  that  awaited 
him  by  his  apx>ointment,  in  1881 ,  as  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  to  which» 
at  a  later  period,  was  added  the  agency  of  the  Slater  fiind  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
schooling  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  South. 

In  no  case  has  ihie  fact,  so  often  denied  but  as  often  verified,,  that  only  by  an 
educational  training  which  includes  the  entire  Americsm  ideal  of  universal  educa- 
tion coTild  any  man  or  woman  have  gained  an  adequate  outfit  for  the  nK)st  difficult 
and  most  important  educational  work  done  in  our  country  during  the  past  forty 
years^  viz,  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  school  systems  of  the  Southern  States, 
been  more  completely  illustrated  than  in  the  thirty-five  years  of  preparation  for  the 
final  work  of  Doctor  Curry.  Doubtless  his  early  i>olitical  career  was  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  two  years'  instruction  and  observation  at  Harvard  College,  certainly 
then  the  most  important  center  of  northern  educational,. literary,  and  civic  life.  In 
this  respect  his  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  almost  every  man  who,  during  this 
educational  period,  was  known  as  a  leader  in  southern  education.  G«ns.  Buf  ua 
Saxton,  Wadsworth,  and  N.  P.  Banks  were  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  educational 
movement  for  the  colored  and  humbler  white  population  during  the  war,  and  no 
man  in  the  history  of  that  troutded  period  and  the  generation  following  has  been 
more  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  than  John  Eaton,  hap|»ly 
spared  to  us  as  a  conspdcuous  monument  of  educatioaial  statesmanship.  Samuel  C. 
Armstrong,  hom  and  reared  in  what  is  now  the  American  colony  of  Hawaii  and 
schooled  imder  the  greatest  college  president  of  New  England  in  that  period. 
Doctor  Hopkins,  was  trained  in  a  command  of  colored  troops,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  Freedm^i's  Bureau  for  the  organization  of  the  Hampton. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  the  foremost  of  ihe  older  university  men  of  the  South, 
in  his  comj^rehensicm  of  the  American  common  school,  was  favored  by  training 
in  Germany  when  tiuit  experience  vras  unique;  Dr.  A.  M.  New^l,  for  twelve 
years  State  superintendent  of  instruction  in  Maryland,  was  a  graduate  of  DubliA 
University,  Ireland,  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Belfast,  North  Irish,  systeia 
of  modem  school  keeping;  William  Preston  Johnston,  most  original  of  the  new 
college  men  of  the  later  South,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  had  gained  his  educa- 
tional experience  under  the  presidency  of  G^eneral  President  Robert  E.  Lee,  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University;  Dr.  William  H.  Ruffner  had  lived  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  clergyman  long  enough  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  studying  the  best  ol  the 
common  school  keeping  at  home  and  abroad  as  an  addition  to  the  admirable  plan 
for  the  schooling  of  Virginia  white  youth ,  prepared  ia  his  own  boyhood  by  Ms  father , 
tKen  president  of  Washington  Ccdlege.  Almost  without  exception,  every  young 
man  of  twenty-five  years  ago  who  engaged  in  the  superintendency  of  the  new  graded 
schools  of  the  South  had  been  an  eager  student  in,  or  frequent  visitor  to,  the  great 
sxmiimer  normals  and  the  schools  of  the  educational  centers  through  all  the  North- 
em  States.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  fact,  when  we  remember  that  the 
one  class  of  people  that  needed  no  '*  reconstruction ''  were  the  educators— the  men 
and  women  in  every  portion  of  the  coimtry  to  whom  the  i)eople  were  looking  for 
leadership  in  that  great  revival  of  popular  education  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  civil  war.- 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  what  the  preachers  call  a  ''  special  providence  "  was 
leading  this  man  by  the  hand  toward  an  opportunity  unique,  beset  vdth  difficul- 
ties, and  not  yet  appreciated  ftilly  by  those  who  personally  knew  him  the  best. 
The  one  point  in  which  almost  every  educator  from  the  North  or  abroad  who  has 
wrought  at  this  problem  of  the  education  of  southern  youth  for  the  jiast  thirty 
years,  however  acceptable  and  successful,  has  been  found  wanting  is  the  ine^'itablft 
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ignorance  of  the  sonthem  society  of  the  old  time.  Onr  northern  teachers,  includ- 
ing Doctor  Sears,  all  came  Sonth  almost  practically  ignorant  of  the  -past  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  these  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  their 
emancipated  five  millions  and  the  one-third  of  their  white  iwpnlation  unschooled  in 
letters.  Even  Doctor  Sears,  whom  Doctor  Curry  eulogizes  as  at  this  i)eriod  the 
greatest  educational  benefactor  of  the  southern  people,  could  only  work  **  at  arm's 
length,"  practically  almost  ignoring  all  denominational  cooperation  with  the  great 
body  of  Christian  jKJople  with  whom  he  had  been  so  honorably  associated  at  home. 

Just  in  proi)ortion  as  the  teacher  has  been  in  sympathy  with  these  educational 
leaders  of  the  South  and  furnished  by  adequate  knowledge  of  the  entire  American 
system  of  education,  to  which  the  experience  of  the  jyast  thirty  years  in  the  South 
has  added  a  most  important  and  essential  element,  has  his  leadership  been  on  the 
line  of  success. 

In  this  respect  Doctor  Curry  was  furnished  with  a  basis  of  operation  which  no 
one  in  full  symi)athy  with  the  South  of  the  older  time  would  question.  By  birth 
and  home  training  he  was  a  son  of  the  soil,  precocious  in  his  educational  training; 
at  the  age  of  21,  with  his  academical,  college,  and  professional  school  behind  him, 
he  had  leaped  at  once  into  public  life  and  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  age  of 
80  that  he  appeared  at  Washington  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  of 
the  young  men  from  that  section.  Like  the  majority  of  this  type  of  the  younger 
public  men  of  the  South,  he  was  a  thorough  convert  to  the  political  philosophy 
which  made  the  State  the  final  arbiter  of  its  own  destiny,  and  no  young  man  of 
his  adopted  State  was  more  zealous  in  the  final  movement  that  carried  it  out  of 
the  Union  than  he.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  session  of  the  provisional  con- 
gress at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  that  framed  the  provisional  constitution,  organized 
the  Confederate  government,  and  elected  the  president  and  vice-president;  and 
through  the  four  years  of  its  existence  he  served  with  great  zeal,  among  the  last 
to  give  up  hope,  even  when  hope  was  almost  eclipsed  by  despair.  To  the  day  of 
his  death  he  believed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  1860, 
was  a  proper  confederacy,  every  State  within  it  going  or  staying,  a^  a  matter  of 
moral  or  political  obligation,  according  to  its  own  good  pleasure.  And  the  last 
of  his  published  works,  in  1901,  was  The  Civil  History  of  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States,  etc.  So  from  first  to  last  he  wrought  with  that  background 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  southern  society  and  affairs  which  must  be  the  condi- 
tion of  successful  leadership  in  an  undertaking  so  radical,  delicate,  and  beset  with 
innumerable  difficulties  as  the  education  of  a  generation  for  a  new  order  of  affairs. 

By  a  second  marriage  he  was  brought  to  Richmond,  Va. ,  associated  with  a  fam- 
ily distinguished  for  its  philanthropic  and  educational  zeal  in  connection  with  the 
Baptist  religious  body.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  professor  in  Bichmond  College, 
a  leading  institution  in  this  denomination,  and  president  of  its  board  of  trustees; 
also  president  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church 
and  of  the  Southern  History  Association.  Several  of  his  earlier  works  were  writ- 
ten in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Indeed,  ho  was  accus- 
tomed, on  occasion,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  as  preacher  in  the  churches,  although 
never  in  charge  of  a  parish. 

This,  in  itself,  was  a  great  assistance,  for,  up  to  1860,  education  in  the  South 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  different  Protestant  churches  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Christian  ministry.  It  was  this  most  intimate  and  pro- 
longed connection,  practically  for  sixty  years,  from  his  entrance  on  college  life 
till  his  death,  with  the  southern  people,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  aspiration  for 
a  new  nationality  which  drove  them  into  the  greatest  of  modem  civil  wars,  shar- 
ing to  the  full  depth  of  his  natare  in  the  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  fearful 
wreck  of  that  mighty  hope,  and  for  a  long  generation  toiling  with  all  his  strength 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  southern  people  to  the  nationality  almost  as  new  and 
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tmlooked  for  by  the  people  of  the  North  as  of  the  South,  that  clothed  him  during 
the  past  twenty  years  of  his  great  ministry  of  education  in  the  estimation  of  his 
I)eoplo  with  the  double  honor  of  a  statesman  of  the  past  and  a  prophet  of  tho 
future. 

Then,  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  residence  and  labor  at  "Richmond,  Doctor 
Curry,  as  professor,  preacher,  and  leader  in  the  social  and  cultivated  circles  of  th© 
city,  was  kept  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  group  of  men  and  the  radi- 
cal movements  which  were  the  soul  of  tho  new  camxmign  of  southern  education. 
Over  in  Staunton  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  educa- 
tion fund.  Its  board  of  trusteea  as  originally  appointed  by  Mr.  Peabody  was  made 
up  of  sixteen  men  who  represented  the  best  in  the  Union:  Robert  C.  Winthrop  as 
chairman,  General  Grant,  Admiral  Farragut,  Bishop  McHvaine,  Hamilton  Fish, 
and  William  M.  Evarts,  represented  the  North;  William  C.  Rives,  William  A. 
Graham,  William  Aiken,  and  others  stood  for  the  South.  This  board  at  differ- 
ent times  included  two  Presidents  of  tho  United  States,  two  Chief  Justices  of 
tho  Supreme  Court,  and  three  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  American  finance. 
He  was  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  all  these  men;  an  opportunity,  such 
as  has  been  granted  to  no  two  educational  leaders  of  the  country  save  Doctor 
Sears  and  himsolf.  Doctor  Soars,  by  common  consent,  was  at  this  period  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  all-around  educators  in  the  Union,  his  threefold  ex-po- 
rience  as  president  of  a  theological  seminary  and  of  Brown  University,  and  as 
successor  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, besides  his  intimate  connection  with  the  religious  body  with  which  Doctor 
Curry  was  united,  made  him  of  all  others  most  fit  for  the  work  designed  by 
George  Peabody  and  Winthrop.  So  apt  was  the  new  student  in  this  unique  com- 
I)any,  that  on  the  death  of  Doctor  Sears,  in  1880.  there  was  no  hesitation  or  debate 
on  tho  question  of  his  successor.  On  February  2, 1881,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was 
unanimously  chosen  as  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Board,  and  afterwards  as 
honorary  member.  At  a  later  period  tho  agencies  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
funds  were  united  in  Doctor  Curry,  who  had  for  his  predecessor  in  the  Slater 
fund  the  beloved  doctor,  afterwards  bishop,  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  of  Georgia. 

And  while  this  great  campaign  of  education  inaugurated  by  the  trustees  of  tho 
Peabody  education  fund  under  the  leadership  of  Doctor  Sears,  so  eloquently 
described  by  Doctor  Curry  in  his  history  of  its  operations,  was  in  progress  through 
all  the  ex-Confederate  States,  another  spectacle,  only  less  important  and  in  its 
details  x>^rhaps  even  more  instructive,  was  going  on  in  the  establishment  of  the 
American  common  school  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  William  H.  Ruffner,  first  State  superintendent  of  free  public 
schools  in  that  Commonwealth.  In  no  State  of  the  South  had  the  *'  irrepressible 
conflict  '*  between  the  old-time  British  and  the  new  American  system  of  education 
been  more  thoroughly  fought  out  with  a  more  decisive  victory  for  the  latter  than 
in  Virginia.  A  hundred  years  before  Thomas  Jefferson  had  presented  to  the 
new  State  of  Virginia  his  plan  for  the  emancipation  and  training  of  the  slaves 
and  the  schooling  of  the  white  population  in  a  graded  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, at  that  time  tho  broadest  conception  of  universal  education  yet  given  to  the 
American  people.  The  history  of  the  reception  of  that  prophetic  and  statesman- 
like plan  of  education  by  the  ruling  class  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  the  subse- 
quent development  in  and  beyond  the  State  of  a  common  school  public,  including 
many  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the  South,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  the 
annals  of  the  Republic. 

In  1870  the  State  of  Virginia  was  in  this  condition:  the  masses  of  her  people 
of  both  races  demanded  a  system  of  public  schools  for  both  races  and  all  classes, 
practically  the  system  of  Jefferson  enlarged  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  new 
order  of  affairs.    Dr.  William  H.  Ruffner,  a  young  Presbyterian  clergyman  and 
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Bcientist,  the  son  of  President  Henry  Ruffner,  of  W»8hington  College,  who  a  gen- 
eration before  had  presented  an  educational  scheme  even  more  elaborate  than 
tiiat  of  Jefferson,  was  called  to  the  position  of  State  superintendent  of  p«iblic  free 
schools  in  1870.  For  eleven  years  ho  administered  his  great  office  against  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  and  handed  the  system  over  to  hb  successor  so  compact 
that  it  has  held  its  own,  with  moderate  growth,  to  the  present  day. "  Doctor  Ruff- 
ner  and  Doctor  Curry  were  intimate  friends  and  coworkers,  and  it  will  never 
be  known  how  much  of  the  success  of  the  State  sux^erintendent  was  due  to  the 
constant  aid  and  comfort  of  Doctor  Sears,  the  friend  of  both. 

During  the  same  period  the  beloved  leader  of  tho  Confederate  armies.  Gen. 
Robert  £.  Lee,  was  quietly  and  effectively  doing  an  educational  work  which  has 
only  been  overlooked  because  overshadowed  by  his  remarkable  military  achieve- 
ments^— reorganizing  the  €4d  country  Washington  College  to  the  new  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  which  in  itself  would  make  the  reputation  of  any  ccdlege 
president.  All  these  men  were  the  personal  friends  of  Doctor  Curry,  with  the 
faculties  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  other  Virginia  colleges  gradually 
renewing  their  former  importance.  In  Richmond  the  lamented  superintendent 
of  city  schools,  Binford,  was  introducing  the  best  modem  methods  of  instruction. 
The  home  of  tho  late  president  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  reconstructed  into  a 
public  schoolhouse,  and  tho  good  work  of  a  group  of  Boston  women  in  planting 
the  first  seeds  of  the  schooling  of  the  freedmen,  the  buildings  erected,  and  their 
leading  workers,  had  been  cheerfully  adopted  by  the  educational  authcritke  of 
the  city. 

Only  less  important  than  these  developments  of  the  new  educaticm  in  a  new 
South,  even  more  essential  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  American  system, 
waa  the  work  of  the  one  man  of  original  educational  genius  develi^)ed  by  the  war 
as  the  providential  leader  in  the  schooling  of  the  5,000,000  of  freedmen  for  their 
new  American  citizenship.  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong. 

Every  branch  of  the  great  northern  ecclesiastical  body  at  the  dawn  of  peace 
made  haste  to  occupy  tho  South  as  a  vast  new  field  of  missionary  enterprise. 
These  churches  expended  millions  of  money;  filled  the  country  with  ooUege 
buildings,  which,  in  situation,  convenience,  and  appointments,  often  had  no  par- 
allel in  their  neighborhood,  and  sent  forth  as  teachers  a  body  of  young  men  and 
women  who,  in  rectitude  of  character,  singleness  of  aim,  and  often  in  personal 
ability  and  social  and  patriotic  worth,  have  never  been  excelled  in  any  miadonary 
movement  of  any  church.  The  result  of  that  great  invasion,  covering  an  entire 
genei-ation,  has  been  the  schooling  of  a  body  of  children  and  youth,  representing 
parhaps  a  million  and  more  of  the  colored  people,  in  the  elements  of  education, 
with  several  thousand  teachers  for  the  new  common  schools  jmd  a  body  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  become  the  first  professional  class  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  10,000,000  of  the  present  colored  peculation  of  the  South.  The 
great  success  of  the  movement  has  been  in  the  reform  of  tho  moral  side  of  the 
religion  brought  by  tho  freedmen  out  of  slavery  and  that  training  in  the  manners 
and  habits  of  civilized  society  for  which  this  people  has  such  a  native  aptitude. 

But  the  reason  that  this  movement  has  not  fully  accomplished  its  purpose  is 
that  it  was  a  reproducticm  of  the  northern  and  southern  denominational  scheme  of 
education,  so  implicated  with  denominational  prosely  tism  that  its  work  in  the  larger 
cities  was  greatly  overdone  and,  as  far  as  concerned  the  three  great  evaTigelical 
denominations,  was,  from  the  first,  carried  on  in  tho  face  of  the  southern  churches 
of  the  same  name.  Already  the  leading  institutions  of  this  sort  are  passing 
through  the  same  change  as  the  sectarian  academies  and  colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  which  they  were  copied.  There  was  also  the  mistake  of  giving  to  these 
schools  the  most  distinguished  names  and  of  attempting  to  educate  the  first  gen- 
eration of  the  colored  race  according  to  the  methods  of  the  northern  college  and 
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academy  of  half  a  cetttary  a^.  TheFe  was  alfio  the  further  diMcxilty  of  the  prac- 
tieal  imposBibtlity  of  employiag  eelored  or  white  southern  teachers  to  any  consid- 
erable extent. 

All  this  was  understood,  as  by  instinct,  by  this  yonng  man,  Armstrong.  In 
Hawsoi,  where  his  father  was  superintendent  of  edtication,  he  had  seen  what  the 
ordinary  schooling  without  a  basal  accimipaniinent  of  moral,  social,  and  espe^ 
eially  indnstrial  truningcando  for  apeople  in  many  reisq^ects  similar  to  the  masses- 
of  the  freedmen,  whom  he  had  led  as  soldiers  and  among  whom  he  had  worked 
in  the  years  that  followed  th&  war.  He  saw  that  the  first  necessity  was  a  military 
government  of  these  youth,  practically  and  morally  let  loose  into  infinite  space. 
Then  must  follow  a  training,  all  the  way  up ,  in  work,  the  boys  or  girls  being  expected 
to  furnish  to  a  considerable  extent  the  means  for  their  schooling  and  support. 
The  schoc^ing  must  be  coeducational,  that  the  educated  colored  boy  could  have 
for  his  wife  an  educated  colored  girl.  The  religiouB  education  should  be  Chris- 
tian  in  the  broad  sense  that  it  left  the  wc^rship  of  creed  and  eccle^astical  polity 
out  of  account.  As  soon  as  possible  the  school  at  Hampton  was  set  free  from 
dependence  on  any  association  and  organized  under  a  board  of  directors.  £[e  also 
understood  that  any  system  of  schooling  of  the  colored  pec^le,  to  be  efEectiye  and 
perman^it,  while  it  might  depend  larg^y  on  the  North  fw  pecuniary  support, 
must  commend  itself  to  the  cornxo/ofa  school  public  of  the  Southern  State  in  which 
it  was  set  up.  Thus  he  persuaded  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  appropriate 
$10,000  annually  of  its  national  industrial  school  fund,  with  the  superintendent  of 
pfftblic  instruetion  and  other  gentlemeu  of  the  State  as  adTisory  trustees.  He  left 
the  classical  upper  story  out  of  Tus  system  of  instruction,  organiztng  the  school  as 
far  as  possible  according  to  the  methods  of  the  best  primary  and  secondary  graded 
schools  of  the  day.  The  normal  training  of  the  superior  students  was  at  once 
established,  under  competent  management,  in  connection  with  the  practice 
department,  the  Butler  common  school,  afterwards  nansed  the  Whittier. 

This  organization,  itself  a  master  stroke  of  educational  and  ciyie  genius,  was 
baptized  into  the  modest  name  of  Hie  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
and  its  author  went  about  the  country  preaching  his  gospel  and  soliciting  gifts 
under  the  name  of  **  principal/*  tiU  one  Thanksgiving  Day  in  a  little  country 
village  church  in  Massachusetts  he  received  the  *'  first  call "  to  **  set  his  house  in 
order.  * '  The  Hampton  syBtem  has  already  been  taken  up  by  every  Southern  State 
jKid  reproduced  in  what  is  known  as  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Free  College  for 
Colored  Youth,  of  which  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  favorite  irapil  and  most  cele- 
brated graduate  of  Hampton,  is  the  accepted  leader. 

It  was  the  study  of  this  remarkable  experiment  that  converted  Doctor  Ruffner 
from  his  despairover  the  negro  population  of  Virginia,  one-third  its  entire  citizen- 
ship, awl  so  convinced  the  legislature  that  no  effort  in  the  State  unfriendly  to 
Hampton  has  ever  succeeded. 

There  wa's  the  one  side  of  the  new  southern  education  that  Doctor  Curry  needed 
to  study — ^himself  the  son  of  a  planter  and  heir  to  all  the  ruin  and  despair  that  came 
from  the  great  upheaval  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war — and  he  did  study  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  when  the  first  president  of  the  Slater  board  of  trustees,  Dr.  Atticus 
Haygood,  was  jjromoted  to  a  bishopric  in  his  church,  the  Slater  board,  largely 
composed  of  northern  men,  at  once  appointed  him  agent,  in  addition  to  his  poeitkni 
in  the  Peabody  fund. 

And  above  and  overlooking  all  these  niovements  that  were  operating  in  the 
South  was  the  growing  importance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

From  the  first  Doctor  Curry  and  General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  were  friends;  and  Doctor  Curry  was  made  in  that  i)eculiar  way  that 
ho  was  the  lover  of  every  man  to  whom  he  was  drawn  by  8ymi»thy  in  the  great 
work  that  was  first  revealed  to  him  during  his  twelve  years'  service  in  Richmond. 
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To  Tinderstand  the  nature  and  full  sigrnificance  of  the  task  now  assnmed,  in  1881, 
by  Doctor  Curry,  and  to  which  the  remaining  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  "were 
consecrated,  it  is  necessary  that  a  brief  account  of  the  Peabody  education  fund, 
during  its  administration  by  Doctor  Sears  through  the  previous  eleven  years, 
should  be  given.  And  the  real  significance  of  the  great  gift  "to  the  suffering 
South  for  the  good  of  the  Union  *'  of  $3,000,000,  at  that  time  the  greatest  sum 
ever  given  by  one  man  for  the  education  of  the  whole  i)eople,  also  the  first  of  that 
series  of  munificent  gifts  which  have  made  the  educational  history  of  our  country 
during  the  past  thirty  years  the  admiration  of  the  world,  can  not  be  undsrstood 
without  a  glimpse  into  the  abyss  of  educational  desolation  lighted  up  by  the  burn- 
ing words  of  Doctor  Curry.    He  says: 

**At  the  origin  of  the  fund  not  a  single  Southern  State  "within  the  field  of  its 
oi)erations  had  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  only  in  a  few  cities  were  any 
such  schools  to  be  found.  No  State  organization  existed  through  which  this  fund 
could  reach  the  i)eople.  The  illiteracy  of  the  inhabitants  was  appalling  and  by  no 
means  was  confined  to  the  freedmen,  but  included  a  large  per  cent  of  the  white 
population.  The  legislatures  of  these  States  during  the  iwriod  of  reconstruction, 
largely  under  the  influence  of  members  from  Northern  States  where  the  common 
schools  had  been  for  years  a  recognized  institution  and  of  colored  representatives 
who  were  filled  with  a  laudable  ambition  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  their 
own  people,  had  laid  out  a  work  entirely  and  sometimes  absurdly  beyond  the 
ability  of  their  people  to  sustain,  for  the  supi)ort  of  this  scheme  was  to  fall  uxK>n  the 
native  white  people  who  held  90  per  cent  of  the  remaining  property  of  these  Com- 
monwealths. During  the  war  and  the  five  years  following,  1860  to  1870,  the  prop- 
erty values  of  these  States  had  diminished  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 
There  were  in  the  ex-Confederate  States  2,000,000  children  and  youths  within  the 
years  of  instruction.  In  the  effort  to  organize  and  put  in  successful  operation  a 
new  and  untried  system  of  public  schools  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation the  Southern  States  were  under  a  weight  of  debt  beyond  their  ability,  in 
this  their  impoverished  condition,  to  pay.  To  add  the  expense  of  free  education  to 
this  crushing  weight  was,  in  their  financial  condition,  a  perplexing  and  almost 
impossible  task.  Free  schooling  was  a  new  question  introduced  and  to  be  admin- 
istered by  novices  in  this  work.  To  organize  the  freedmen — the  equality  of  citi- 
zenship of  a  large  class  lately  the  slaves  of  the  white  i>eople — was  not  easy,  because 
in  conflict  with  the  traditions,  prejudices,  social  customs,  and  legal  rights  of  a 
few  years  preceding." 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ex-Confederate 
States  were  then  in  the  period  of  *'  reconstruction  "  and  the  schools  were  admin- 
istered by  the  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  great  schools,  even  Hamp- 
ton, were  in  their  earliest  beginnings,  with  scant  promise  of  their  future  success. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  more  uninviting  even  to  a  missionary 
and  more  crowded  with  difficulties  to  even  the  most  friendly  agency  of  relief  from 
outside  than  confronted  the  author  of  the  Peabody  gift  in  1807. 

In  the  year  18G6  George  Peabody,  who  had  already  become  known  at  home  and 
abroad  by  his  munificent  bequests  to  education  and  charity,  visited  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  at  his  summer  residence  in  Brookline.  a  suburb  of  Boston.  ^  **  There," 
says  Mr.  Winthrop,  **  seated  in  the  hall  under  the  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
taking  from  his  capacious  wallet  a  budget  big  enough  for  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  or  a  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  he  read  to  me, 
privately,  that  long  schedule  of  appropriations  for  education,  science,  and  charity 
which  soon  afterwards  delighted  and  thrilled  the  whole  community.  *  And  now  I 
come  to  the  last,*  said  he,  and  he  drew  forth  yet  another  roll  with  a  trembling 
hand.  *  You  may  be  surprised  when  you  learn  precisely  what  it  is;  but  it  is  the 
one  nearest  my  heart,  and  the  one  for  which  I  shall  do  the  most  now  and  here- 
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after.'  And  he  then  proceeded  to  read  the  rude  sketch  of  the  endowment  for 
Bonthem  education,  of  which  the  formal  instrument  bears  date  February  7, 1867." 

This  document  contained  the  gift  of  $1,000,000,  and  in  addition  the  bonds  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  amounting  to  $1,100,000,  whose  validity  had  never  been 
questioned,  the  entire  fimd  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of  18  trustees,  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman;  10  of  the  number  of  northern 
and  6  of  southern  birth  and  residence.  Well  does  Doctor  Curry  write:  **  Never 
was  gift  more  timely.  It  came  a  white- winged  messenger  of  peace  and  fraternity 
in  the  hour  of  gloom,  poverty,  and  despondency."  This  great  benefaction  thus 
seemed  to  come  to  the  South  not  so  much  from  the  North  or  from  the  nation  as 
from  Christendom.  And  the  organization  of  the  board,  including  several  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  of  the  South,  removed  every  shadow  of  suspicion  concern- 
ing the  motives  that  inspired  the  gift  and  the  absolute  fairness  presiding  over  its 
dispensation. 

The  love  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  the  New  England  system  of  educa- 
tion, to  which  he  owed  all  his  own  schooling,  was  shown  in  the  choice  of  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  as  permanent  president  of  the  fund.  Rev.  Bamas  Sears  as 
the  agent  and  practically  the  driving  wheel  of  the  great  machine,  and  afterwards 
Dr.  Eben  Steams  as  the  first  president  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  at  Nashville. 
Each  of  these  men  was  intimately  associated  with  the  great  national  revival  of  the 
American  common  school,  beginning  in  1837  in  Massachusetts  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  and  the  election  of  Horace  Mann  cs 
its  first  S9cretary.  Mr.  Winthrop,  then  in  the  legislature,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  drew  up  and  carried  through  to  its  passage  the  statute  from  which 
dates  this  revival  of  popular  education,  reaching  every  Northern  State  and  several 
of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  South.  From  that  time  onward  Mr.  Winthrop  was 
known  as  the  uncompromising  friend  of  the  common  school.  Dr.  Bamas  Sears 
was  the  successor  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  office  of  secretary,  or  State  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  in  Massachusetts,  besides  his  service  in  the  professional  and  higher 
departments  of  education.  Dr.  Eben  Stearns  was  for  several  years  the  principal 
of  the  first  State  normal  school,  planted  on  Lexington  battle  ground  during  the 
administration  of  Horace  Mann.  Mr.  Peabody  himself,  in  his  act  of  donation, 
said:  **  The  benefits  intended  shall  be  distributed  among  the  entire  population 
without  other  distinction  than  their  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  to 
them."  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  wisely  decided  that 
it  should  be  used  exclusively  for  the  building  up  of  the  people's  common  school 
for  the  children  of  every  class,  race,  and  condition  through  the  eleven  ex-Confed- 
erate States. 

The  wisdom  of  Doctor  Sears,  the  first  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  was  shown  by 
his  first  move.  He  came  to  Staunton,  then  one  of  the  best-known  academical 
centers  of  the  State,  and  became  a  resident  and  citizen  of  the  South,  appearing 
simply  as  a  representative  of  the  American  common  school  for  the  whole  people, 
to  which  the  thirteen  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  consecrated.  His  own 
experience  as  a  college  president  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what  had 
already  been  done  in  the  South  for  higher  education,  while  his  training  as  the 
successor  of  Horace  Mann  gave  him  a  peculiar  insight  into  the  details  of  com- 
mon school  administration,  without  which  no  permanent  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion could  be  established  in  the  South. 

He  devoted  his  first  three  months  to  a  study  of  the  condition  of  educational 
affairs  by  consultation  with  the  most  intelligent  educators.  **  He  made  extensive 
journeys,  visited  and  addressed  schools,  colleges,  teachers*  associations,  and  legis- 
latures." In  his  first  report  he  laid  down  the  platform  on  which  this  beneficent 
trust  has  stood  with  no  variation  until  the  present  day.  His  conclusion  was  that 
the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  should  be  confined 
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M  far  as  possil:^  to  pnblie  schools,  in  **  renderiiiig  aid  to  schools  where  large  nam- 
bera  can  be  gathered,  and  where  a  model  system  of  schools  can  be  organized,  in  all 
suitable  ways  to  imi»roye  State  systems  of  education;  to  act  through  their  organs, 
imd  to  make  nse  of  their  machinery  wherever  they  are  proffered,  to  use  iafln^ico 
in  favor  of  State  normal  schools  with  special  attention  to  the  training  of  female 
teachers  for  primary  schools  and  to  especially  encourage  the  attendance  of  cdlored 
teachers  at  regolar  normal  schools;  to  favor  the  appointment  and  support  of  State 
8iui>erintendents,  the  formation  of  State  associations  of  teachers,  and  the  publio^ 
tion  of  periodicals  for  the  improvement  of  teachers."  'Free  schools  for  the 
whole  people  was  the  aim  of  the  trust,  and  everything  was  to  be  subordinated  to 
this  inflexible  object. ' '  With  great  wisdom  it  was  decided  that  rarely  should  more 
than  one-fourth  the  current  expenses  of  a  school  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  school 
officers.  '  *  The  maximum  expenditure  for  white  schools,' '  says  Doctor  Sears, ' '  has 
been  $300  for  100  pupils,  $450  for  150,  $600  for  200,  and  we  have  paid  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  $4,000  in  each  State  for  a  little  more  than  2,000 
pvkfHls.  Two  hundred  dollars  is  given  for  100  ccdored  pupils,  because  it  costs  leas 
to  maintain  schools  for  the  colored  children  than  for  the  white."  Later  this  rule 
was  varied  by  aiding  a  limited  number  of  the  larger  towns,  with  the  widest  influ- 
ence, by  a  maximum  appropriation  of  $2,000,  the  minimtun  number  being  100. 
By  this  method  the  larger  towns  were  at  once  put  in  the  way  of  as^nining  all  the 
expense,  while  the  same  fund  wa»  sent  on  its  way,  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  new 
applicants. 

Meanwhile  Doctor  Sears  was  personally  carrying  on  his  work  by  notable  appear- 
ances in  puldic.  Before  the  constitutional  convention  of  Virginia  hie  address  was 
declared  ''  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective  ever  delivered  and  very  influential 
in  shaping  the  free-school  movement  for  the  State."  The  agent  was  perpetually 
*^in  the  saddle,"  visiting  all  the  ex-Confederate  States,  and  reported  everywhere 
that,  although  the  people  were  in  a  fever  of  political  excitement,  *'  men  of  all  par- 
ties who  rarely  cooperated  in  other  things  met  and  consulted  and  acted  together 
on  educational  affairs  with  singular  unanimity."  Indeed,  in  more  than  one  case 
the  reconstruction  government  then  in  operation  was  ignored  and  the  Peabody 
aid  administered  through  reliable  local  agents. 

la  1868  Mr.  Peabody  visited  the  United  States  again  and  added  another  million 
dollars,  besides  $384,000  in  Florida  bond»,  which  were  reimdiated,  like  the  $1,100,000 
of  MisNssippi  bonds.  Mr.  Peabody 's  last  summer  wae  passed  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  in  West  Virginia,  1860,  where  he  formed  an  extended  acquflintanoe 
with  many  of  the  foremost  people  of  the  South.  He  sailed  on  September  21>  for 
England,  and  died  on  November  4, 1869.  As  Doctor  Curry  writes,  *'  No  uncrowned 
man  ever  had  such  funeral  honors.  His  remains  found  a  temporary  resting  t^ace 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Eloquent  tributes  were  paid  by  high  prelates  and  the 
highest  minister  of  the  Crown.  The  press  gave  utterance  to  the  universal  sor- 
row. By  order  of  tho  Queen  the  body  was  conveyed  to  America  in  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  ironclad  steamer  Monarchy  which  was  accompanied  by  the  United 
States  ship  of  war  Plymouth  as  an  escort.  The  President  assigned  to  Admiral 
Farragut  the  service  of  receiving  the  remains  at  P<>rtland.  Agreeably  to  his  own 
desire  the  benefactor  was  buried  near  to  the  graves  of  his  father  and  mother  in 
his  native  town  of  Danvers,  now  Peabody.  On  February  8,  1870,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  deli\'^red  an  oration  on  the  character  and  general  services  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  declared  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  be  tho  most  eloquent  die- . 
course  he  had  ever  heard.  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Arthur,  with  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  was  in  attendance." 

For  the  remaining  nine  years  of  the  administration  of  Doctor  Sears  this  great 
educational  trust  was  developed  on  the  lines  originally  laid  out.  Every  year,  in  the 
autumn,  the  trustees  held  their  annual  meeting,  which,  after  a  f^w  years  of 
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experimenting,  was  finally  located  at  New  York,  the  State  where  the  trust  was 
originally  incorporated  and  the  city  where  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgam, 
resided.  The  meeting  of  the  board  was  always  opened  by  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, Hon-  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who  may  be  said  to  hare  represented  his  ^end 
of  many  years,  George  Peabody,  and  who  declared  that  he  regarded  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Peabody  education  fund  *'the  greatest  honor  of  his  life."  The 
report  of  Doctor  Sears  was  the  central  feature  of  the  occasion,  and  these,  continued 
through  t w^vo  years,  accompanied  by  his  frequent  published  addresses  as  printed 
in  the  publications  of  the  board,  are  among  the  most  valuable  historical  papers 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  southern  comm<Hi  schools  from  1868  till 
1880. 

The  joumeyings  of  Doctor  Sears  in  different  parts  of  the  South,  if  reported,  wotdd 
form  a  veritable  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  education.  It  is  remembered  that  on  one 
dismal  night,  in  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  at  a  public  meeting,  where  many  were 
called  but  few  were  in  attendance,  to  devise  some  method  of  improved  education, 
at  the  moment  when  the  small  audience  was  about  to  disperse,  a  quiet  old  gentle- 
man entered  the  room,  and,  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper  from  a  protracted 
loss  of  speech  caused  by  overmuch  public  use,  told  the  little  crowd  his  name  and 
office,  with  an  offer  to  advance  a  third  of  the  sum  necessary  to  CMstablish  a  public 
school  system — the  beginning  of  what  has  become  one  of  the  best  in  the  South. 
In  this  State  he  took  into  companionship  Doctor  Burleson,  a  pioneer  in  education, 
and  found  in  every  State  one  or  more  reliable  coworkers.  He  favored  at  the  time 
the  educating  of  the  races  in  separate  schools  as  best,  beyond  question,  for  the 
colored  children  and  youth,  and  induced  the  Peabody  board,  with  Commissioner 
Eaton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  to  protest  against  this  feature  of 
mixed  schools  in  the  civil  rights  bill  thea  before  Congress. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools  for  the  colored 
jjeople  was  the  almost  universal  incompetency  of  their  teachers.  Soon  after  1870 
the  northern  churches,  through  their  educational  associations,  had  established  a 
large  number  of  schools  for  the  race,  several  of  them  assuming  the  title  of  college 
and  university.  These  were  almost  wholly  taught  by  white  teachers  from  the 
North — persons  of  fine  character,  whose  infiuence  upon  their  pupils  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  though  not  so  often  educational  experts  trained  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  elementary  instruction  or  competent  to  devise  the  heet 
methods  of  mental  and  moral  training  for  the  first  generation  of  this  people  that 
had  crossed  the  schoolhouse  threshhold.  As  late  as  1880,  with  the  exception  of 
Hampton,  no  one  of  these  schools  had  a  thorough  department  of  pedagogy,  and 
the  majority  of  their  students  left  school  after  a  very  few  years  and  attempted 
the  most  difficult  work  in  the  country — teaching  in  the-  new  common  schools  of 
the  rural  districts.  While  the  great  services  of  these  northern  instituticms  for  the 
first  ten  years  in  furnishing  teachers  for  the  common  schools  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  lack  of  a  thorough  training  of  their  stu- 
dents for  teaching  and  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  industrial  feature  was  a 
defect. 

It  was  simply  impossible  that  the  majority  of  these  pupils  sent  out  from  these 
schools  should  have  either  the  accurate  knowledge,  the  experience  with  children, 
or  the  stability  of  character  to  hold  their  constituency  up  even  to  a  fair  school 
attendance,  much  lees  to  persuade  the  parents  to  supplement  the  brief  school 
terms  by  their  own  contributions.  On  the  other  hzmd,  all  these  schools  sent  forth 
a  moderate  number  of  competent  and  a  few  distinguished  teachers.  The  Hamp- 
ton school  in  this  respect  at  once  came  to  the  front,  from  its  discrimination  of 
pupils,  limitation  of  the  curriculum,  emphasis  on  the  industrial  and  manual 
features,  and  wisdom  in  its  moral  ^id  religious  training. 
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The  public  schools  for  the  colored  people  in  the  cities  of  Charleston,  Baltimore, 
Richmond,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  other  cities  were  largely  at  first  put  in  charge 
of  white  teachers  of  southern  birth  and  not  infrequently  superior  qualifications 
and  acknowledged  social  position.  For  several  years  all  the  schools  supiwrted  by 
the  North  were  officered  by  white  northern  instructors.  But  in  due  time,  begin- 
ning with  Virginia,  at  Petersburg,  each  of  these  Southern  States  established  a 
normal  and  industrial  college  for  colored  youth,  with  free  tuition,  modeled  on 
Hampton.  The  great  success  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  in  building  up  one 
of  these  State  schools  in  Alabama,  with  only  colored  teachers,  set  the  copy  for  all 
the  States.  The  assistance  of  the  Peabody  fund  was  more  and  more  given  to 
schools  of  this  character  as  a  part  of  the  new  public  school  system  of  the  country. 

In  due  time  the  Peabody  fund,  under  the  exi)ert  guidance  of  Doctor  Sears,  was 
brought  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  encotmtered  by  every  public  school  system 
everjrwhere.  Even  before  the  death  of  Doctor  Sears,  which  occurred  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y. ,  July  6, 1880,  it  was  realized  that  the  moderate  income  from  $3,000,000,  rarely 
exceeding  $100,000,  must  be  concentrated  largely  on  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
1875  arrangements  were  made  with  the  corporation  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  the  absorption  of  its  academical  features  and  the  use  of  its  buildings  in 
an  institution  named  the  Peabody  Normal  College.  With  no  help  from  the  Stat« 
the  school  was  opened  on  December  1,  1875,  in  one  room,  with  13  female  pupils, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Eben  S.  Steams  of  Massachusetts.  The  trustees  estab- 
lished scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  ex-Confederate  States  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, worth  $200  a  year  for  two  successive  years,  the  number  limited  to  the 
delegation  in  Congress  of  each  State.  The  result  was  that  during  the  twenty-one 
years,  1876-1897,  twelve  States  received  $.'J83,584.10  in  Peabody  scholarships.  A 
crisis  in  the  finances  of  the  college  raised  the  question  of  its  removal  to  Georgia 
in  1880;  but  in  the  spring  of  1881  the  city  of  Nashville  and  the  State  of  Tennessee 
came  to  the  rescue;  the  State  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000.  In  1887 
President  Stearns  died.  But  under  his  administration,  even  before  the  death  of 
Doctor  Sears,  the  school  had  become  an  undoubted  success,  the  board  gran^ng 
nearly  half  the  income  of  the  fund  every  year  to  its  support. 

In  addition  to  this,  generous  contributions  were  made  by  the  Peabody  fund  for 
the  support  of  summer  normal  schools,  either  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  States,  for  teachers  of  both  races.  Several  of  these  schools,  supervised  by  edu- 
cators like  Dr.  A.  M.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  Profes  or  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
other  eminent  educators  from  various  portions  of  the  country,  marked  an  era  in 
the  educational  development  of  the  Commonwealth.  From  this  movement  came 
at  first  the  county  institute  for  teachers  and,  later,  by  the  aid  of  t^  e  Peabody  fund, 
the  establishment  of  ond  or  more  norinal  schools  in  several  States  connected  with 
the  new  normal  and  industrial  colleges  for  white  girls. 

With  all  this  work  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  during  the  twelve  years  of 
its  administration  by  Doctor  Sears,  Doctor  Ciirry  was  in  most  intimate  relations. 
His  distinguished  position  as  a  publicist  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing political  and  military  men  in  these  States  pointed  to  him  as  the  one  fit  succes- 
sor of  his  l)eloved  friend.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  agent  and  honorary  member 
of  the  Peabody  board  of  trustees. 

On  October  5, 1881 ,  Doctor  Curry  read  his  first  report  as  general  agent  of  the  Pea- 
body education  fund.  With  characteristic  generosity,  it  is  largely  occupied  with 
a  comprehensive  estimate  of  his  p:  edecessor,  of  whom  he  says:  **  No  one  can  study 
the  work  of  Doctor  Sears  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  without  being  filled  with 
wonder  and  admiration  at  his  adaptedness  to  the  difficult  and  delicate  duties  he 
had  to  discharge.**  He  did  his  pioneer  work  **  with  the  skill  and  genius  of  a  mas- 
ter workman.*'    "  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  position  more  delicate  and  ardu- 
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Otis  than  was  that  of  general  agent,  requiring  a  combination  of  peculiar  and 
exalted  qualities;  and  the  best  eulogy  of  Doctor  Sears  is  that  he  met  all  the  require- 
ments. The  marked  revolution  in  the  opinions  and  educational  systems  of  the 
South  are  scarcely  less  due  to  Doctor  Sears  than  to  the  noble  founder  of  the  fund. 
The  South  regards  him  as  a  benefactor  who  imparted  ideas,  infused  a  new  spirit, 
and  molded  broad  and  beneficent  legislation.*' 

The  administration  of  Doctor  Sears  had  succeeded  in  this  way  because  he  at 
once  recognized  the  fact  that  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the  common 
school  public  in  all  those  States  had  been  steadily  growing  every  year,  including 
a  larger  number  of  their  foremost  people.  Ever  sines  1830  an  agitation  for  the 
public  free  schooling  of  the  white  race  had  been  going  on,  resulting  in  a  succession 
of  more  or  less  futile  attempts  to  organize  a  working  scheme,  which  had  succeeded 
only  in  three  Southern  States  and  a  number  of  the  larger  cities.  The  complete 
financial  and  industrial  prostration  of  the  southern  people  at  the  close  of  the  war 
enabled  this  body  of  advocates  to  enforce  the  fact  that  Doctor  Carry  saw  at  once. 
This  fact  was  that  the  only  hope  for  the  schooling  of  the  South  was  the  hearty 
adoption  of  the  American  system  of  universal  education  as  it  existed,  especially  in 
the  West,  where  the  State  university  was  its  culmination. 

The  waking  up  of  the  whole  North  to  this  mighty  edu  ational  need  of  the  South* 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century  has  included  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $50,000,000  of  money  and  services  which  no  one  better  appreciated  than 
Doctor  Curry.  The  Peabody  fund,  administered  by  Doctor  Sears  for  the  thir- 
teen years  from  1868,  had  been  the  most  agreeable  method  by  which  northern 
and  national  aid  could  be  furnished.  By  this  combination  of  outward  forces 
with  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country  the  one  great  step  had  at  last 
been  taken  in  placing  in  the  constitution  of  every  Southern  State,  before  1880,  a 
provision  for  a  thorough  system  of  common  schools,  including  the  newly  eman- 
cipated race.  This  provision  had  been  followed  by  legislative  action  and  an 
honest  attempt  to  organize  public  free  schools  in  every  Southern  Commonwealth. 
By  1880  such  a  system  existed  on  paper,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  opera- 
tion, in  all  the  eleven  ex-Confederate  States  that  were  at  first  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  Peabpdy  gift.  In  each  of  them  model  schools  had  been  established  by  the 
encouragement  of  Doctor  Sears;  teachers'  institutes  had  been  subsidized;  the 
Peabody  Normal  College  had  been  founded,  in  connection  with  what  remained  of 
Doctor  Lindsley's  University  of  Nashville;  and  in  all  practical  ways  the  aid  of 
the  fund  with  that  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  had  been  extended 
to  the  authorities  of  the  new  State  and  municipal  systems.  The  greatest  step  of 
all  was  the  including  of  the  more  than  1,000,000  colored  children  and  youth  in 
the  new  arrangement  in  all  the  ex-Confederate  States. 

But  no  man  knew  S3  well  as  Doctor  Curry  the  great  and  numerous  perils  by  which 
this  effort  was  surrounded.  The  first  was  the  extent  of  the  work  itself,  whose 
magnitude  neither  the  masses  nor  even  the  more  intelligent  common  school  public 
could  appreciate.  Even  ten  years  later  than  the  death  of  Doctor  Sears — 1890 — the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  jKjpulation  of  the  eleven  ex-Confederate  States 
and  West  Virginia,  of  10  years  of  age  and  over,  was:  In  Alabama  41  per  cent, 
Arkansas  26.  Florida  27,  Georgia  39,  Louisiana  45,  Mississippi  40,  North  Carolina 
85,  South  Carolina  45,  Tennessee  26.5,  Texas  19.7,  Virginia  30.2,  West  Virginia 
14.4.  Of  this  alarming  percentage,  the  white  race  in  1900  furnished  its  quota, 
from  11.3  in  Florida,  11.9  in  Mississippi,  and  10.8  in  Texas,  to  16  in  Georgia  and 
Arkansas,  17.9  in  South  Carolina.  17.8  in  Tennessee,  18.2  in  Alabama,  23  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  23  in  North  Carolina.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  1870,  practically 
the  close  of  the  war  period,  among  the  whites  was  much  larger,  nine  of  them 
showing  more  than  20  per  cent  of  white  ilhteracy,  North  Carolina  33.5,  and  even 
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Virginia  23.4.  Among  the  colored  people  there  had  been  a  very  hopeful  change, 
from  an  average  of  87  per  cent  in  1870  to  02  per  cent  in  1890. 

This  condition  alone,  very  imperfectly  realized  anywhere  in  the  coimtry  in  1880, 
was  an  obstacle  to  snccess  almost  insormoantable;  bnt  added  to  this  was  the 
other  fact  of  the  financial  ruin  of  these  States  wrought  by  the  war,  nowhere  so 
distressing  as  among  the  people  most  in  need  of  schooling  for  their  children.  This 
ma^  any  immediate  home  expenditure  for  the  establishment  of  the  schools  almost 
hopeless,  and  the  greatest  strain  on  any  community  so  burdened  does  not  come 
with  the  establishment  of  schools,  but  when,  later,  the  conTiction  is  forced  upon 
a  people  that  education,  however  imperative  its  need,  does  not  work  itself. 
Every  year,  in  a  country  where  population  increases  as  in  the  South,  a  new  army 
is  found  clamoring  outside  the  schoolhouse  door,  while  greater  demands  for  the 
improvement  of  schoolhouses,  training  of  teachers,  and  enforcement  of  attend- 
ance, are  made.  Then  invariably  the  plea  is  made  that  the  masses — who  nowhere 
pay  the  taxes— ^re  receiving  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  schools,  forgetting  that 
were  it  not  for  the  labor  of  the  masses  not  only  the  State  itself  would  fall  into  the 
pit  of  bankruptcy,  but  the  entire  fabric  of  civilization  follow  into  the  deplhs. 

Any  careful  observer  from  one  of  the  Northern  States  traveling  through  tiiia 
'  vast  region  would  at  cmce  have  been  impressed  with  admiration  for  what  had  been 
achieved,  yet  with  the  same  sense  of  fear  that  always  haunted  Doctor  Curry  of  the 
danger  of  a  reaction  which  would  disappoint  the  enthusiastic  expectations  of  the 
friends  and  verify  the  dismal  predictions  of  the  enemies  of  the  commcm  school  for 
the  whole  people.  In  five  of  these  eleven  states  there  was  then  no  graded  school 
worth  supporting  in  the  State  capital,  and  few  really  vigorous  graded  schools 
outside  of  the  larger  cities  in  any  of  the  States.  Not  one  of  them  had  a  State 
normal  school  for  either  race.  Indeed,  more  was  being  done  for  the  training  ol 
teachers  and  industrial  education  in  a  score  of  great  schools  for  the  colored  race, 
established  and  supported  from  the  North,  than  elsewhere.  Of  course  the  great 
deficiency  was  in  the  open  country,  where  the  schools  were  often  so  poor  that  the 
parents  might  be  excused  for  keeping  their  children  at  home.  The  people,  with 
few  exceptions,  without  the  thought  of  local  taxation,  were  relying  upcm  the  State 
funds,  which  only  kept  the  school,  such  as  it  was,  at  best  in  session  four  months 
or  even  less  in  the  year. 

All  these  and  other  hindrances  only  less  formidable  made  the  period  covered  by 
the  administration  for  twenty-two  years  of  the  Peabody  and  twelve  years  of  the 
Slater  fund  by  Doctor  Curry  the  critical  years  of  the  common  school  system  on 
which  the  southern  people  of  all  classes  must  for  half  a  century  to  come  depend  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  people  of  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  And  the 
great  merit  of  Doctor  Curry  as  an  educational  statesman  was  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation,  gained  from  a  distinguished  public  career  of  nearly  forty 
years,  while,  in  the  face  of  an  almost  apx)alling  situation,  he  preserved  that  lofty 
cheerfulness,  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  and  a  faith  blended  with  the  most  ardent 
patriotism  for  the  new  national  life. 

The  hiding  place  of  Doctor  Curry's  power  was  an  indestructible  sympathy  with 
and  faith  in  his  own  people,  furnishing  the  motive  power  for  the  prodigious  labc^rs 
of  the  twenty-two  years,  under  which  he  finally  sank  at  the  age  of  78. 

In  his  first  address  to  the  Peabody  board,  in  1881,  all  this  is  indicated  and  an 
abstract  given  of  the  educational  situation  in  the  States  included  in  its  operation. 
The  sum  appropriated  for  the  year  was  $50,375,  of  which  half  was  given  to  the 
support  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  at  Nashville,  and  teachers'  institutes  in 
several  States.  The  most  prominent  new  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  board  was 
that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  annual  expenditure  should  thereafter  be  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  both  races.  The  board  under  his  advice  at  once  embarked 
in  the  good  work  of  establishing  a  normal  school  or  schools  in  every  State  r.ceiv- 
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ing  its  sAdj  incladiug  the  free  schooLi  for  both  races  that  had  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  public  school  moTemeBt.  Besides  this,  aid  was  extended  for  the  support  of 
teachers*  institntes,  always  with  the  condition  that  the  State  should  make  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose. 

Under  these  conditions,  essent  ally  different  from  those  that  confronted  Doctor 
Sears,  coming  from  the  North  "  bearing  gifts  '*  as  the  representative  of  the  Pea- 
botly  fund  and  its  board  of  trustees,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Doctor  Curry  made 
of  his  position  a  new  departure  in  his  administration,  covering  twenty-two  years, 
and  after  1891  including  the  Blater  fund  with  the  income  from  an  additional 
million  of  dollars  for  distribution  to  the  colored  x>eople.  For  the  particulars  of 
this  long  and  eventful  service  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  five  solid  volumes  of 
Peabody  fund  reports,  three  of  them  reiiresenting  th»  woA  of  Doctor  Curry, 
including  with  those  of  the  Slater  fund  some  fifty  documents,  in  which  may  be 
found  the  moht  reliable  condensed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  common  school, 
at  first  in  the  ex-Confederate  and  finally  in  all  the  Southern  States,  yet  published. 
The  limits  of  the  present  essay  only  i)ermit  a  ccmcise  statement  of  the  use  made 
of  the  Peabody  and  Shkter  funds  by  Doctor  Curry  during  the  two  and  twenty 
years  of  his  agency  of  both.  And  imder  this  modest  title — "  Gieneral  agent*' — 
the  new  occupant  of  Doctor  Sears*8  old  position  built  up  a  fabric  of  educational 
statesmanship  such  as  the  country  has  not  seen  since  the  death  of  Horace  Mann. 

( 1 )  To  understand  this  work  the  reader  must  take  into  consideration  the  char- 
acter of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund.  There  has  never  in  our  coun- 
try been  brought  together  for  educational  work  a  body  of  men  so  universally  known 
and  regarded  for  great  public  service  as  in  this  collection  of  the  51  gentlemen 
who,  during  the  thirty-five  years  from  1868  to  1903,  held  the  life  o&ce  of  trustee 
of  the  Peabody  education  fund.  The  original  board  of  16,  nominally  appointed 
by  Mr.  Peabody,  included  in  the  northem.membership  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
who  as  chairman  of  the  education  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
thirty  years  before  had  been  in  at  the  beginning  of  what  became  finally  the 
national  revival  of  common  school  education.  Now,  after  honorable  experience 
in  Congress,  he  had  ''  returned  to  his  first  love  '*  as  a  conspicuous  character  in  a 
similar  revival  of  the  peoples'  school  in  the  South.  With  him  wer^associated  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  (^neral  Grant,  and  Admiral  Farragut;  ex-Gov- 
ernor Clifford,  of  Massachusetts;  William  L.  Evarts,  of  New  York;  with  McAllis- 
ter, Riggs,  and  Russell  from  the  North.  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  GJen.  William 
Aiken,  Hon.  Williwn  A.  Graham,  Bradford,  and  Eaton  represent;j?d  the  South. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  thirteen  years  several  of  these  had  pas3<»d  away,  and  before 
the  death  of  Doctor  Curry  51  men  beside  himself  had  occupied  this  honorable 
'Position.  Among  them  were  four  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  two  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  three  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  half  a  dozen  men  of  national  reputation  in  financial  affairs. 
In  atldition  to  this,  the  body  of  10  trustees  of  the  Slater  fund  included  at  differ- 
ent times  15  gentlemen,  3  of  whom  were  bishops,  and  President  Hayes,  chairman, 
all  i)erson8  of  equal  celebrity  with  the  members  of  the  Peabody  trust.  During  the 
twenty-two  years  o^  Doctor  Curry's  agency  he  was  often  called  to  advise  on  the 
filling  of  vacancies  and  selecting  from  numbers  of  eminent  men  ''the  right  man 
for  the  right  place."  There  is  no  record  of  any  discussion  in  this  board  that  left 
a  sting  or  any  permanent  disappointment  behind.  During  the  nearly  fifty  meet- 
ings of  the  Peabody  board  there  was  never  wanting  a  quorum  to  transact  business, 
and  such  was  the  confidence  in  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  Doctor  Curry  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  recommendation  of  his  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  Pea- 
body or  Slater  fxmds  was  ever  negatived. 

(2)  First  and  last  the  manaj?ement  of  these  funds  required  the  investment  of 
$3,000,000  and  the  expenditure  of  its  income,  amounting  to  more  than  the  sum 
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of  the  original  fund.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  attempt  to  persuade  the 
two  States  of  Mississippi  and  Florida  to  acknowledge  additional  funds  given  by 
Mr.  Peabody  and  by  him  supposed  to  be  valid,  amounting  to  another  million  and 
a  half.  The  board,  on  tho  refusal  of  these  States  to  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tions, for  several  years  denied  to  them  participation  in  the  distribution,  and  only 
by  the  final  motion  of  ex- President  Hayes  were  they  at  last  restored  to  the  list, 
including  finally  all  tho  southern  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  Doct  :r  Curry's  administration  so  much  had  been  done  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  common  school  in  all  these  States  that  the  Peabody  board 
decided  to  reserve  only  two-fifths  the  annual  income  of  its  two  million  fund  for 
extraordinary  cases,  dedicating  the  remaining  three-fifths  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  teachers.  Alf  the  beginning,  the  Peabody  Normal  College  was  estab- 
lished at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  foundations  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
founded  by  Doctor  Lindsley.  This  school  in  the  beginning  offered  an  annual  gift 
of  $200  each,  later  reduced  to  $  00,  to  a  number  of  white  students  of  both  sexes  in 
each  of  12  States  equal  to  its  representation  in  Congress.  The  last  active  work  of 
Doctor  Sears  was  the  n  gotiation  with  tho  State  of  Georgia  for  the  removal  of  tho 
college  to  Atlanta,  prevented  by  the  rallying  of  its  friends  in  Nashville  and  the 
subsequent  grant  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  first,  of  $10,000,  increased  to  $15,000, 
annually,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  number  of  free  State  scholarships. 
The  death  of  Doctor  Steams,  in  1887,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Payne,  who  held  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  university  and  president 
of  the  college  until  1901,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  James  D.  Porter  as  tem- 
porary president.  In  1898  the  imj^ortant  subject  named  in  Mr.  Peabody's  deed  of 
gift,  the  final  division  of  the  Peabody  fund  by  the  endowment  of  one  or  more  insti- 
tutions, was  taken  up,  but  postponed  at  the  almost  universal  protest  of  the  States 
receiving  aid.  The  board  had  already  commenced  the  habit  of  subsidizing  the 
teachers'  institutes  and  summer  normals  by  1880. 

Under  Doctor  Curry's  leadership  tho  important  work  of  the  establishment  of 
State  normal  schools  in  all  these  12  States  was  inaugurated.  It  began  with  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  Girls,  at  Farmville,  of 
which  D  •.  W.  H.  Ruffner  wai  appointed  president,  and  before  the  death  of  Doctor 
Curry,  in  1903,  each  of  these  States  had  one  of  these  schools  for  each  race,  and 
several  of  the  States  more  than  one.  Virginia  was  supporting  four,  including 
Hampton,  with  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  a  summer  normal  in  the  State 
University.  Alabama  subsidized  eight  institutions.  In  several  of  the  States  the 
Peabody  gift  was  bestowed  on  the  new  normal  and  industrial  State  colleges  for 
white  girls,  established  in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  tho  two  Carolinas,  and  Alabama; 
one  of  the  most  important  new  departures  in  southern  education.  Every  soutli* 
em  State  had  also  established  a  college — academic,  normal,  and  industrial,  and 
coeducational  generally — for  colored  youth,  taught  wholly  by  colored  teachers. 
The  Slater  fund  still  distributed  its  gifts  between  some  20  schools  for  colored 
youth,  including  those  most  active  in  normal  and  industrial  work.  But  Doctor 
Curry,  with  increasing  experience,  advised  the  restriction  of  the  distribution  of 
the  less  than  $150,000  annual  income  of  both  these  funds  mora  and  more  to  schools 
under  State  control.  He  believed  with  all  his  heart  that  for  many  years  to  come 
the  American  common  school,  in  all  its  departments,  was  the  true  university  of 
the  South,  and  that  nowhere  could  the  income  of  the  $3,000,000  under  his  partial 
control  do  so  much  for  education  as  in  connection  with  schools  exclusively  under 
State  management.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  in  the  history  of  education  in  any  coun- 
try more  valuable  work  has  ever  been  done  or  suggested  by  the  annual  distribu- 
tion, at  most  of  $150,000  a  year,  as  during  the  thirty-five  years  since  G^eo^go 
Peabody  unloaded  his  wallet  in  the  hall  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  house  in  Brookline. 
Mass.,  last  of  all  its  contents  producing  his  original  gift  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
as,  he  declared,  **  to  the  suffering  South,  for  the  good  of  tho  Union." 
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The  **  true  inwardness"  of  the  mind  of  Doctor  Curry  during  these  twenty-two 
years  in  the  decision  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  very  moderate  sum  at  his 
disposal  among  the  multitude  of  clamorous  applicants  for  aid  would  throw  a 
searchlight  into  the  depths  of  southern  education  such  as  never  has  been«  and 
probably  never  will  be,  made. 

(3)  But  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  to  the  cause  he  had  so  completely  at 
heart  in  th^  distribution  of  these  funds  was  the  production  of  the  body  of  litera- 
ture connected  with  the  administration  of  Doctor  Curry  during  this  long  period. 
The  chief  interest  of  every  annual  meeting  of  these  boards  of  trustees,  after  the 
introductory  address  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  was  the  report  of  Doctor  Curry.  In  addi- 
tion to  impressive  remarks  on  the  general  topic  of  education,  these  addresses 
contain  a  concise  r^umS  of  the  situation  in  every  State  receiving  aid.  Nearly 
forty — and  including  published  reports  of  his  addresses,  fifty — of  these  valuable 
reports  were  published  during  these  twenty-two  years.  No  body  of  educational 
literature  connected  with  the  South  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  more  valuable 
for  general  republication  and  distribution  than  this.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
we  consider  the  g^reat  amoimt  of  writing  and  speaking  during  his  constant  visita- 
tion of  schools  and  in  connection  with  the  church  in  which  he  sustained  an 
honorable  position  during  these  years,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  from  Doctor 
Curry  an  honorable  position  as  author  in  the  literature  of  iwpular  education. 

(4)  In  such  a  work  as  Doctor  Curry  was  occupied  with  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  the  power  of  an  attractive,  forcible,  and  commanding  i)ersonality 
is  half  the  battle.  During  the  twenty- two  years  of  his  agency  two- thirds  of  every 
year  was  crowded  with  his  visitations  to  the  different  Southern  States,  not  to 
speak  of  his  occasional  apx)earances  in  the  North  and  the  influence  of  his  several 
years*  residence  in  Washington.  Especially  valuable  were  his  visits  to  the  schools 
of  the  colored  people  as  agent  of  the  Slater  fund.  On  two  memorable  years  he 
visited  a  score  of  these  larger  schools,  once  accompanied  by  ex-President  Hayes 
and  afterwards  by  the  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Daniel  C.  Oilman. 
His  appearance  in  any  school  anywhere  was  like  a  sunrise  on  Young  America. 
By  the  rapid  intuition  of  a  magnetic  personality  he  always  seemed  to  have  the 
right  word  at  command— of  recognition  and  encouragement  for  the  teachers  and 
an  inspiring  message  for  the  students.  The  physical  endurance  necessary  to  these 
long  years  of  tedious  journeying,  often  in  failing  health,  all  the  time  under  the 
obligation  of  **  striking  12"  wherever  he  went,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one 
familiar  with  such  an  experience. 

(5)  But  nowhere  did  the  life  of  Doctor  Carry  during  this  critical  i)eriod  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  South  so  rise  into  the  higher  sphere  of  educational  states- 
manship as  in  his  relation  to  the  legislatures  of  these  different  States  and  his  gen- 
eral service  as  a  representative  of  the  people's  school  to  the  entire  South.  He 
tells  us  that  no  person  in  the  country  has  addressed  so  many  legislative  bodies  in 
connection  with  the  educational  affairs  of  their  States  as  himself.  And  in  these 
remarkable  speeches,  even  as  published,  we  are  able  to  realize  his  wonderful 
breadth  and  depth  of  comprehension  of  the  entire  subject  of  popular  instruction 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inspiring  eloquence  which  lighted 
up  the  dryest  matter  of  detail  and  for  the  time  compelled  the  attention  of  his 
auditors.  Probably  the  most  important  result  of  these  efforts  was  in  the  preven- 
tion of  contemplated  damage  to  the  common  school  system. 

In  every  State  there  was  at  different  times  the  possibility  that  the  legislature  in 
some  way  would  fail  in  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  easy  to  per- 
suade any  class  of  well-to-do  taxpayers  of  the  fact  that  the  masses,  who  do  little  to 
replenish  the  treasury',  really,  by  their  labor  as  the  great  producing  class  and  indi- 
rectly by  the  increase  in  their  expense  of  living,  are  taxpayers  in  the  most  vital 
sense.  If  there  was  one  man  in  the  South  who  could  ba  regarded  the  defender  of 
the  right  of  its  humbler  population  to  the  best  possible  schooling  of  its  children  it 
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wae  Doctor  Cnrry.  Wben  be  afipeared  before  a  legislature  half  decided  on  a 
poliey  of  reactiDiL,  in  tibe  language  of  tbe  pruyex  book  he  made  the  State  feithers 
**  bo^  afraid  aad  ashamed  '*  to  do  any  vital  damage  to  the  dearaBt  intereet  of  the 
Sta^. 

The  pnblication  of  these  splendid  addresses  not  only  wrought  conviction  or 
arrested  reaction  at  home,  bnt  iuepired  admiratioanL  abroad^  aa  well  aa  hroi^ht 
their  ant^or  into  tho'Sioet  intimate  velationB  witih  the  leading  ednea4oni  of  the 
Union.  Like  Horace  Mann  in  his  pnbBc  efforts,  he  dealt  less  with  methods  sod 
detaila  of  inBtruction  than  with  the  general  and  broad  x^attons  of  the  achooUngr 
of  the  masses  to  the  private  and  pnblic  interest  of  the  Rcpnblic.  Jn  this  servictt 
as  aothor  and  pnWc  speaker,  always  emf^msized  by  the  pexBonal  and  pnrate  influ- 
ence he  knew  so  weU  how  to  enforce  where  most  nfeled.  and  by  his  general  atti- 
tude of  commanding  inflnence,  he  will  be  associated  in  the  hi  tory  of  the  Sootit 
with  the  tme  fathers  of  these  States. 

(d)  Bnt  ontssde  his  strictly  educational  woi^  thongph  always  in  tonch  with  hia 
ideal  of  edncational  stateomanship.  Doctor  Curry  might  claim  an  honoralde  place 
among  his  contemporaries  of  the  South  by  several  int^:«sting  works  ccmneeted 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  these  States.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  two  v(dnmes- relating  to  the  history  of  the  Confederacy,  whtck  fumiaS 
in  a  condensed  form  the  best  presentation  yet  made  of  the  argument  for  the  ri^t 
of  secession  and  the  causes  of  the  acti(Mi  of  these  1 1  States  in  1861.  His  residence 
of  three  years  in  Europe  as  minister  to  Spain  from  1860,  by  appointment  of  Pre^ 
dent  Grover  Cleveland,  was  commemorated  by  a  v^uable  monograph  in  wiiiehtiie 
more  hopeful  side  of  public  affairs  r\  that  Kingdom  was  ably  presented.  Frequent 
visits  to  England  and  an  intmiate  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  educational 
reform  there  produced  another  volume  on  £^n.  William  £.  Gladstone  of  equal 
value.  His  writings  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  America^ 
with  various  articles  and  religious  discourses  connected  with  his  professorship  in 
Richmond  College,  would  in  themselves  make  a  stout  volume.  The  new  educi^ 
tional  boards  connected  with  the  South  could  do  no  tetter  service  than  to  republish 
a  volume  of  his  educational  addresses  before  the  State  legislatures  and  various 
gatherings  of  teachers  and  school  men  in  both  sections  of  the  Union. 

(7)  It  was  the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  northern  educators^ 
after  a  reading  of  several  of  the  recent  discouraging  essays  on  the  present  and 
future  of  the  colored  race:  **  Perhaps  we  shall  do  as  well  in  tiiia  great  diversity  cf 
opinion  concerning  the  colored  brother  to  tie  to  Doctor  Curry."  One  of  the 
wisest  and  most  profound  remarks  put  on  paper  by  the  chairman  of  the  educatibcn 
committee  and  general  agent  of  the  Sh*ter  fund  during  tho  twelve  years  of  hia 
administration  wa 3  this:  '*  Every  slaveholder  knew  that  a  characteristic  of  the 
negro,  inherent  or  an  evolution  from  his  servile  condition,  was  his  secretivene  s. 
No  white  person  is  the  full  confidant  of  the  negro.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
confessional  secures  a  frank  and  full  disclosure.  With  my  well-known  and  grate- 
fully acknowledged  labors  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  fresdmen,  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  gain  full  testimony  as  to  their  t  ocial  and  religious  conditions.  The 
facts  as  they  Lie  on  the  surface  are  not  always  a  proper  indication  of  what  Hes 
below.'* 

These  words  are  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  last  reports  of  Doctor  Curry  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Slater  fund,  made  by  special  request  and  evidently  containing 
his  mature  conclusions  after  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  people- as 
the  son  of  a  large  slaveholder;  a  iMwidcipant  in  the  four  years'  war  for  a  new 
southern  nationality;  a  thirty  years'  service  in  the  interest  of  southern  education, 
seventeen  years  in  connection  with  the  higher  denominational  edncatiim  and  a 
careful  student  of  the  general  situation,  and  ten  years  in  connection  with,  the 
Peabody  education  fund  before  he  was  called  by  unanimoufl  consent  as  the  genr 
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Mftl  ageat  ol  the  Slater  txmd  for  the  scboelifQg  oi  th»  negto^  with  ex-Ptesid^nt 
Ha^es^  Bishop  Phfllipa  Brooks,  TJBiTersity  President  Daaiiel  C.  Gilmsn^  Bishops 
Potter  aB<l  GkiUoway,  William  £.  Dodf^is,  Morris  K.  Jesopv  WiUdam  H.  Baldwin, 
jr. ,  aad  Chief  Justice  of  United  States  Fuller  as  aesoeiateB. 

This  remark  eoncennng  the  negro  coodd  be  adopted  with  equal  tnith  as  the 
filial  word  concerning  the-  very  interesting  campaign  of  '"^  child  study ' '  which  has. 
weU-nigh  laonopolized  the  atteatioo:  of  the-  more  scientifie  and  pMlosophic  auie  of 
the  edneatioiial  corps  in  the  North  drawing  the  past  twenty  years.  Nobody  Hying: 
knows  the  ''  trae  iawardfiess  "  €>f  any  chUd.  Apparently  the  most  G<»ifiding  oi 
all  ereatcu>es»  e^ery  little  child  is  eyidently  safegiuurded  by  Proridence  from  thrown 
ing  its^  ahsoliit^y  inta  the-  pow^r  even  of  the  f  osKieet  mother  or  the  best  beloyed 
cofi9iX>aniDBfc  it  is  only  with  the  age  of  reftectioa  that  confidence,.  *"'  thttt  ^ant  of 
slow  growth,  "^  ean  be  safely  giren  and  more  saf^y  withheld. 

Wh^^istrneof  every  chiM  is  troe  of  the  childhood  ol  every  race  to-da^.  The  most 
dis«onra^Bg  eharaetenstics  (^  the  colored  people— tibair  axk^fcoutlism,  their  slownesa 
in  industrial  progress^  their  loose- n€>tk>Qs  in  bruHness  and  property  relations,  their 
r^igioQS  delusions  and  snperstitions,  and  withal  their  seeretiy^iess — are  supposed 
ta  be  especially  characteristic  of  this  race;,  bujt  they  are  paralleled  to  greater  or  lees 
degree  in  the  early  history  of  every  Euroi)ean  peqple  and  are  simply  the  charac- 
teristics of  duldhood  '*  written  large/'  and  despitd^the  remarkable  development 
of  a  superior  class  aBK>ng  tlmus  people,  during  the  past  qnaorter  of  a  cen^iury,  the 
mass  of  the  freedmen  remains  the  child  sLde  of  the  Republic. 

The  attitnde  announced  by  Doctor  Cnrry  in  this  wise  and  broad-miaxded  essays 
is  the  tme  national  attitude  of  the  American  peoj^  today  before  the  20,000,000- 
of  its  ' '  less-favored '  *  people.  The  mistake  of  the  average  parent  in  dealing  with 
chiMren  is  the  assumption  of  absolnte  knowledge  concerning  the  little  one,,  with 
aa  obstinate  notion  of  the  child's  limitation  aioid  a  coroesponddng  matnal  mdsonder- 
standing,  with  secret  or  open  rebellion  in  themursery.  The  most  dangerous  filing 
against  which  an  American  community  mrust  guard  itself  is  a ''  snap  judgment  '* 
concevning  every  other  people,  amounting  to  contempt  or  underestimatietnin  pro* 
portion  as  tiie  pec^le  ia  undeveloped.  Probably  no  man  within  the  paist  gsenerar 
tion  in  Amierica  has  known  the  10,000^000^  of  colored  Americans  better  than  Doctor 
Curry,  and  could  his  ottittide  of  kindly  and  careful  observation  of  the  abs&lnte 
coniMtion  of  this  people  be  assumed  in  every  section,  it  would  do  more  to  solve  the 
so-called  *'  race  ^oblem  "  than  all  the  legislatioa.  which  has  hitherto  been  applied 
to  its  scdution. 

His  decision,  asset  forth  in  titus  remarkable  trec^ise,  is  snmmied  up  in  the  i^ensi- 
ble  conclusion  that  the  experiment  of  so-called  reconstruction,  without  inquiring 
intK)  its  immediate  antecedents,  was  a  mistake  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  future  dealing  of  the  Republic  in  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  which 
lifts  every  voter  to  the  double  and  perilous  relation  of  sovereign  eit'zenship.  But 
he  realizes  that  the  present  illiteracy  of  the  white  contingent  in  the  South  is  an 
even  greater  peril,  being  the  ''  remainder  of  wrath  '*  at  the  end  of  the  thousand 
years  training  of  this  masterful  race. 

Doctor  Curry  fully  appreciates  the  great  service  rendered  by  the  northern  move- 
ment in  the  training  in  the  elements  of  a  Christian  civilization  of  great  numbers 
of  these  young  people,  the  getting  on  the  ground  the  people's  common  school, 
and  the  development  of  a  remarkable  group  of  several  thousand  youths  into  the 
natiioral  leaders  of  the  milMon')  beneath.  In  the  establishment  of  Hampton,  Tus- 
kegee,  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Institutions,  largely  coeduca- 
tional, with  their  blending  of  a  thorough  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  and 
industrial  traiuiog.  he  hailed  the  apx)earance  of  the  true  university  for  the  masses 
of  these  people.    He  also  gave  a^  praise  to  the  South,  which  in  189^  had  enrolled 
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1,511,618  of  an  estimated  number  of  2,900,000  negro  children,  and  for  tiie  public 
exi)enditure  from  State  revenues  to  these  children,  from  1870  to  1901 ,  of  $117,000,000. 

Well  does  he  say,  in  conclusion,  **  Many  people  seem  unwilling  to  recognize 
the  great  fact,  the  most  important  fact  in  our  history,  that  the^e  childr  n  can 
be  reached  only  through  the  public.  State-established,  State-controlled,  State- 
supported  schools,  and  that  *free  schools  for  all  the  people,'  the  <ducaticn  of 
the  illiterate  here  within  our  own  ancient  territorial  limits,  at  our  own  doors,  is 
the  paramount  issue,  overshadowing  all  other  questions,  domestic  or  foreign, 
which  can  be  presented  to-  or  acted  upon  by  our  people."  He  closes  this  essay 
by  "  venturing  to  commend  to  the  President  and  the  American  Congress  a  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  and  impartial  consideration  of  a  question  affecting  seriously 
every  possible  interest  of  the  country."  He  also  suggests,  **  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible, with  State  or  city  aid,  to  establish  and  maintain  as  a  model,  in  every  State 
or  even  county,  a  professional  school  which  should  combine  teacher  training, 
industrial  training,  and  kindergarten  work,  where  better  ideas  of  home  life,  the 
only  basis  of  all  true  elevation,  of  personal  purity,  of  morality  in  everything  done, 
desired,  or  thought,  of  healthy  manliness  and  womanliness,  of  right  living  by  the 
light  of  personal  and  social  duty  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  of  thrift,  of 
sanitation,  might  be  inculcated?" 

(8)  In  the  closing  portion  of  his  history  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  Doctor 
Curry  condenses  in  five  pages  the  argument  for  national  aid  to  education,  with 
the  action  of  the  Peabody  board  of  trustees  fully  indorsed  by  himself  in  its  behalf, 
**  In  1870  half  a  million  of  voters  in  the  South  from  illiteracy  wore  notoriously 
incompetent  to  the  intelligent  discharge  of  public  duties.  Two  millions  of  children 
in  these  States  were  without  the  means  of  instruction.  During  the  decade  from 
1860  to  1870  the  aggregate  of  values  in  these  States  had  decreased  $1,872,284,724. 
For  all  this  the  nation  was  responsible  to  the  extent  that  the  conferring  of 
unlimited  suffrage  upon  the  freedmen  was  a  direct  act  of  Congress."  Mr.  Win- 
throp  declared:  *  *  Slavery  is  but  half  abolished,  emancipation  is  but  half  completed 
while  millions  of  freedmen  with  votes  in  their  hands  are  left  without  education." 
As  early  as  1879  Doctor  Sears  had  urged  the  imperative  necessity  and  obligation 
of  national  aid,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  himself.  Chief  Justice  Waite,  and  Hon.  William  M. 
Evarts,  was  appointed  for  its  consideration.  The  re]X)rt  of  Cha  rman  Stuart,  as 
re  vis  d  by  his  colleagues,  is  declared  by  Doctor  Curry  '*a  distinguished  State 
paper. "  In  1880  Doctor  Sears  urged  that  the  board  meet  in  Washington  **  to  exert 
an  influence  on  Congress  in  favor  of  helping  the  Southern  States  e<lucate  their 
colored  population."  Ex-Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes  had  strong  convictians  in 
favor  of  such  action.  The  board  in  1883  renewed  its  petition,  and,  at  its  request, 
the  general  agent  presented  it  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  furnished  every  Mem- 
ber a  copy,  and,  by  invitation  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  apx)eared 
twice  before  it  to  indorse  the  petition. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  discussion  of  the  bill  presented  by  Senator  Henry  W. 
Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  supported  by  17  of  the  22  Senators  from  the  ex-Con- 
federate States  and  three  times  passed  by  the  Senate,  Doctor  Curry  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  South  and  North  in  its  support.  It  was  finally  defeated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  committee  intrusted  with  Senate  bills  in  the  House  to  permit  its  apx)ear- 
ance  before  that  body,  while  ita  final  defeat  in  the  Senate  was  from  the  votes  of 
Senators  representing  three  of  the  most-favored  educational  States  of  New  Eng- 
land and  S3veral  of  the  Northwest.  In  recording  the  final  catastrophe  of  its 
defeat.  Doctor  Curry  comes  f  s  near  the  margin  of  bitterness  as  was  possible  for  a 
man  at  once  so  filled  with  a  consecrated  passion  for  a  great  national  necessity  and 
so  wise  and  discreet  in  the  expression  of  the  most  trying  disappointment  of  his 
later  life. 
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It  was  reeerved  to  Doctor  Curry,  as  to  few  of  our  great  American  educational 
workers,  to  live  until  he  could  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  results  of  his  work, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  educational  funds  of  which  he  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  the  general  agent.  His  final  promotion  as  consulting  member 
of  the  two  associations  recently  established,  practically  introducing  a  new  revival 
of  the  people's  common  school,  especially  through  the  great  open  country  of  the 
South,  though  not  the  least  of  his  many  distinctions,  came  too  late  for  any  con- 
siderable effect  upon  their  management.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  of 
the  old  time,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  his  words  and  his  life  **  did  not  fall  to  the 
ground.'*  The  best  of  what  he  said  and  the  wisest  of  all  he  has  accomplished  are 
now  the  gospel  of  that  remarkable  body  of  men  and  women  who  during  the  past 
thirty  years  have  been  trained  in  the  most  valuable  normal  university  in  the  coun- 
try. The  establishment  of  the  common  school  in  12  Southern  States,  for  its 
5,000,000  school  population,  having  been  effected,  and  its  adjustment  to  the  pre- 
vious southern  system  of  the  secondary  and  higher  type  in  the  good  time  that, 
God  willing  and  all  men  and  women  of  good  vnll  helping,  is  sure  to  come,  the 
original  distinction  of  the  South  in  the  building  of  the  nation  will  be  renewed  in 
the  achievement  of  its  present  generation,  which  will  bring  its  entire  population 
at  last  on  the  "  foundation  that  cannot  be  moved  " — the  American  system  of  uni- 
versal education,  the  only  reliable  basis  for  a  republican  civilization. 

In  the  last  interview  of  the  author  of  this  essay  with  Doctor  Curry,  he  declared, 
with  his  usual  inspiring  emphasis,  that  in  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  they  agreed  in  the  conviction  that  the  present  system  of  common 
schools  in  all  these  States  for  all  people  was  so  firmly  established  that  there  was 
no  reasonable  prospect  that  it  could  be  moved  and  every  reasonable  prospect  of 
its  steady  improvement.  Well  might  this  man,  at  the  end  of  more  than  half  a 
century  of  his  great  service  for  his  people  and  his  country,  declare:  **  Now  lettest 
Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  salvation  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people." 

To  obtain  a  more  complete  impression  of  what  was  accomplished  in  southern 

education  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  in  1871  to  1895,  we 

reproduce  several  tables  originally  appearing  in  the  reports  of  the  Peabody  and 

Slater  funds. 

Public  school  statistics  in  several  Southern  States, 

[Figures  in  parentheses  and  across  the  line  indicate  that  separate  returns  for  white  and  colored 

were  not  made.] 


State. 


Date. 


Schools. 


I     i 


I  Col- 
ored. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Geor^ria 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


1871 

1870 

18T0 

1870  I 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1871 

1870 

1870 


2,:J99  I    922 
(3J,537>      I 


Teachers. 


2,497  '    973 

(2,302) 


Pupils. 


I  Revenues  (excluding  bal- 
ances). 


State. 


Local  revenues 

(including  poll 

taxes). 


719  I     9 

(23) 
(8,450) 
(1,398) 
(769) 
(1,932) 
(1.324) 


(534) 
(8,520) 
(1,415) 


(2,141) 
(1,578) 


(2,357) 


(2,405) 


(6107,908) 
ft8,254  I  64,624 
634,558  '  65,208 
(«•  23,223) 
(a96,600] 
((729,308 
(630,448) 
(682,970) 
(663,504] 
(650,775 
(687,r" 


$581,389  : 
c-454,63a  j 


^4.32,28:3   . 
/496,401  i 


<?42,8«2  1. 
*60,000   - 


rf  130,097  I 


a  Enrollment. 

6  Number  attending. 

c  Total  amount  paia  to  teachers. 

a  Estimated  number  in  school. 

A $50,(100  appropriated  by  legislature  in  addition  to  amount  raised  by  poll  tax. 


d  Total  available  fund,  1871. 
'Amount  expended— incomplete. 
/Total  apportionment  for  18*0. 


ED  1903- 


-35 
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EDUCATION   BEPOET,  1903. 
Public  school  statistics  in  several  Southern  States, 


[FifiTures  in  parentheeee  and  across  the  lino  indicate  that  separate  retams  for  white  and  colored 

wore  not  made.] 


State. 


Date. 


Schools. 


White. 


Col- 
ored. 


Teachers. 


Whit© 


Col- 
ored. 


Pupils. 


White. 


Col- 
ored. 


RevenoM  (excitid- 
in^  balances). 


State 
rere* 
nnes.a 


Local 
revenaes 
(Inclnd- 
in^  poll 
taxes),  a 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

G^eo^gfia 

Louisiana 

Mittfiissippi 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vir^ia 

West  Virginia... 


1898-94 
1894-95 
1893-94 

1894 

1895 

1894-96 

1898-91 

1894-95 

1894-95 

1894-95 

1894-95 

1894-95 


4,489      2,248 

(65,066) 
1,775  I       629 

(286) 


4,412 
5,124 
2,161 


2,196 
1.796 

778 


4,941 
1,999 
3,611 
4,811 

<«,421 
6,060 

67,724 
6,085 


2,727 
896 

2,658 

2,296 
<?1,681 

1,648 
68,207 

2,248 


'^'      2,898 


(c5,502) 


I 


6,m 

2,576 

4,691 
6,285 
2,696 
6,812 
10,279 
6,211 
6,006 


961 
8,264 
8,075 
1,869 
1,778 
2,729 
2,081 


190,805 
216,868 
69,608 

260,084 
96,406 
162,830 
2*8,572 
108,729 
377,626 
463,039 
235,533 
210.000 


115,709 
t«,429 
37,272 

169,404 
66,917 
187,785 
128,818 
119,292 
100,499 
128, 7» 
120,453 
7,640 


$415,617 

896,306 
106,874 

1,268.618 
206,  Oti 
098,089 
886,118 
882,606 
1,240,178 
1,190.486 
930,548 
818,506 


$141, 4Q 
880,060 
446,997 

875,048 
596,006 
401,717 
272,756 
196,491 


^.< 


61S 

806,025 
1,089,197 


a  For  both  raoes. 


Mn  1898-94. 


« 19'umber  of  sohoolhouses. 


<*Not  reixwted. 


Illiteracy  in  twelve  SaiUhem  States,  1870  and  1890, 


White. 

Colored. 

1890. 

1870. 

1890. 

1870. 

State, 

Illiterates. 

Popula- 
tion 10 
years  of 
age  and 
over. 

Illiterates. 

Popula- 
tionlO 
years  of 
age  and 
over. 

Illiterates. 

Popula- 
tion 10 
years of 
age  and 
over. 

nUteratee. 

1 

4i 

1 

1 

45 

1 

1 

4i 

1 

1 

1 

& 

Total 

1,171,296 

16 

4,306,066 

1,064,991 

26 

4,815,306 

2,668,805 

82 

2,750,918 

2,888,076 

87 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

107,335 

98,090 

18,516 

114,691 

80,939 

45,755 

173,722 

59,448 

172,169 

132,389 

106,058 

68,188 

18.2 

16.8 

11.3 

16.3 

20.1 

11.9 

23 

17.9 

17.8 

10.8 

13.9 

13 

377,987 
256,488 
68,871 
462,718 
264,088 
276,132 
497,132 
213, 194 
665,390 
401,110 
527, 4J« 
295,519 

92,059 
64,095 
18,904 
124,939 
50,749 

^,m 

166,397 
55,167 

178,727 
70,895 

123,538 
71,498 

24.4 

25 

27.6 

27 

19.2 

17.4 

38.5 

25.8 

26.9 

17.7 

23.4 

24.2 

479,430 
217,454 
119,084 
600,623 
892, 6«2 
516,929 
392,589 
470,232 
300,800 
336,154 
455,682 
24,737 

831,280 
116,655 
60,204 
404,015 
283,245 
314,858 
285,981 
301,262 
167,971 
176,484 

09.1 
5a6 
50.6 
67.8 
72.1 
80.9 
60.1 
64.1 
64.2 
52.5 

328,836 

85,249 

62,748 

373,211 

262,850 

305,074 

272,497 

289,969 

225,482 

169,965 

382,624 

12,905 

200.963 
69,244 

52,899 

^;^ 

265,282 
281, 29» 
235,212 
186,970 
150,806 
322,365 
9,997 

88.1 

8L2 

84.1 

i».l 

86.9 

87 

84.8 

81,8 

82.4 

88.7 

88.9 

77,  i 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

260,678 
10,992 

57.2 

Percentage  of  total  illiteracy  in  1890:  Alabama,  41;  Arkansas,  26.6;  Florida,  27.8;  Georgia,  30  8: 
Louisiana,  46.8;  Mississippi,  40;  North  Carolina.  35.7:  South  Carolina,  45;  Tenneosoe,  38.5;  Texas  19'7* 
Virginia,  30.2;  West  Virginia.  14.4.  '        • 

Percentage  of  white  and  colored  illiteracy  according  to  the  census  of  1900:  Alabama,  white  14.7 
colored  57.4;  Arkansas,  white  11.5,  colored  43.0:  Florida,  white  8.9,  colored  33.5;  Georgia,  white 
11.9,  colored  52.3;  Louisiana,  white  18.4,  colored  61.1;  Mississippi,  white  8.0,  colored  49.1;  North 
Carolina,  white  19.4,  colored  47.5;  South  Carolina,  white  13.6,  colored  52.8;  Tennessee,  white  14  L 
colored  41.6:  Texas,  whit©  8.6,  colored  38.2;  Virginia,  white  11.1,  colored  44.6;  West  Virginia,  white 
10,3,  colored  82.3. 
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Tabular  statement  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  from  the  year  1SG8  to 

September  30,  1807, 


Year. 

Alabama. 

Arkan- 

BOBi 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Lonifii- 
aua. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
CaroliDA. 

1868 

$1,000.00 
5,700.00 
5,9«>.00 

i;..ir.»  .0 

■i    JH,.    ,0 

-.-.".  v^O 
.-,  yr-  .« 

>.^.  -0 

::.-■■=.  110 

1  ."mO 
;.[!,;  te 
;..  h'^iJ 
:;  :<>■■  .16 

■W"  'jO 

:  ^.i.  '0 
-,,:m.  -0 
7  :*-'  ^0 
;  ^M.  ro 
V:'»'.(jO 
3  :.-ii  1.0 
■1,  IkimO 
IJit^  ilO 

ri,4iif>j]0 

$8,562 
9,066 
6,000 
3,800 
6,000 

13,750 
6.500 
9,760 
3,700 
4,700 
5,400 
4,406 
1,300 
1,600 
4,390 
3,500 
2,560 
2,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,200 
1,868 
2,026 
3,600 
4,200 
4,250 
2,000 
2,300 
4,700 
5,060 

$8,700 
10,500 
5,000 
12,400 
11,500 

.38 
.   :00 

m 

50 
00 
06 
00 
60 
06 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
1    CO 
1,400 

$2,700 
6,360 
7,650 
8,960 
8.250 
9,750 
H,386 
16,900 
8,050 
5,100 
4,100 
6,960 
2,460 
3,336 
4,900 
6,150 
3,966 
3,280 
4;  400 
3,000 
1,000 
4,060 
3,750 
5,000 
»,000 
4,600 
8,750 
3,500 
6,7J)0 
5,300 

$3,550 

1889 

$4,360 
11,050 
9,200 
12,260 
11,400 
3,666 
1,506 
1,000 

6,:«) 

6,900 
8,250 
3,000 
2,500 

8,:joo 

2,800 
2,0(J0 
1,500 
3,3(J0 
2,400 
1,500 
2,000 
2,406 
8,000 
6,060 
7,000 
8,800 
2,750 
3,300 
1,800 

$1,860 
6,960 
6,550 
6,200 
7,700 
9.966 
1,800 
1,0(»0 
5,900 
3,200 
2,600 
1,000 
306 
1,900 
1,»» 
1,100 
1,500 

7;  880 

1870 

2,950 

1871 

2,300 

1872 ^ 

1873 

500 
1,500 

1874             

2,7W 
1,000 
2,000 

a,  000 

4,750 
7,000 
4,106 
4,200 
8,«)0 
1,700 

8a) 

2,800 
4,000 
4,000 
2,5(K) 
4.560 
4,700 
5,:300 
5,500 
4,150 
3,650 
3,200 
8,800 
4,300 

200 

i875 

100 

liiTfj     

4,150 

1877 

4,400 

1878 

2,250 

1879 

5,066 

IHHO                   

1,800 

1881 

2,000 

1882 

8,800 

1883         

4,075 

1884 

2,750 

1885 

4,400 

188*t 

11,400 

1887        



5,500 

1888 

6,000 

1889 

7,947 

1890 

8,900 

18W1           



7,650 

1892 

"'"2;56o' 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 

7,000 

1893 

1894 

1,400 
1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 

3,800 
3,806 

1805 

3,700 

1896 

5,019 

ItW 

5,700 

Total 

146,000.59 

129,100 

67,375 

182,531 

135,266 

86,878 

173,015 

129,441 

Year. 

Texas. 

Tennefr 
see. 

Virginia. 

West 

Virginia. 

Normal 

College, 

NaaJiville. 

Scholar- 
ships, Nor- 
mal Col- 
lege, Nash- 
ville. 

•  Total. 

* 

1868       

^^    1)6 

t-,|  )0 

-Ai^jO 

■ :    y) 

.     JO 

)0 

::i   .SO 

.    i^JO 

.   '  jO 

l.l'JO 

::  ?» 

1  '^JO 

■■■  VJO 

.:  -JO 

:■;  I'JO 

t    TiO 

!  ;J6 
1    do 

(     )0 
«  i'JO 
\    'JO 

::    iJO 

-  i^ 
'   -JO 
i ,  -m 

3    -JO 

*+.T.7it  mi 

In.. 5  KM  II 

J. Y  1^,4,^10 

'  ^^  m 

■  •  m 

.... .....  ill 

iT,.'<<fl.OO 
17.S^f.«J 

]  a,  4-1*1(1) 

4.]:ooo 
i,n,j  41 

l,iih(»  (.11 
4,;»ft:t  00 
fl.iiiLOB 

4,,TlJ(lllO 

^.(wi.oe 

4. "ill  LOO 

rj,«¥T,no 

7,<JJltlO 
4, 701. 00 
4."viil(Il 

1889  

$10.9110 
13,000 
»,  150 
17,900 
15,766 
15.100 
10,500 
8,600 
6,810 
5,100 
4,(»00 

:ijioo 

.■^.MJO 
%  Mi 

t^^JOO 

2,  MOO 
H,KJO 

:i,MOO 

JJ,KJO 

:i.t«o 

M.rrfJO 

;i,()00 
:ijoo 

.4.  too 

K.L'50 

'A  m 

:\i  jO 

1870 

$1,000 

]«l,  .'ritT  1M> 

1871 

IIHl.liMl  (Mi 

1872 

i:iii  Mi>  {10 

1873 

imi.Pv'itLfl] 

1874 

1,000 
1,350 
4,450 
7,150 
8,060 
9,000 
15,250 
9,050 
14,950 
12,600 
5,5a) 
4,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,506 
2,600 
6,500 
5,774 
6,500 
4,500 
8,750 
3,500 
4,000 
4,500 

Kt4,«UKi  tin 

1875      

<'i  i-'i  00 
:■;  i^M  00 

Fi/hlOO 
IJ.iJiiii  00 
irijuin  00 

J.HK*  06 

^,!«N      [JO 

^r,.^^"    JO 

II.IKf      [JO 

UMif    [JO 

iti,:niiJ  JO 
li),UV),00 

^.rrf>,oo 

lilWlOO 
U.i*X>.00 
i:t,  i^«i  06 
lljJlt  00 

li,t*-  JO 

tc>l,(iiiti  (H> 

1870 

'"',>■,;■>■;,.  56' 

LiUBi  00 

1 ;?.;«« too 
10,^()(^00 

-'^  -  ^  00 
00 

06 

00 
00 
00 

..,  -^    00 

i7,^«''  00 

m,\:*\  00 

5n.474  06 

^{,f1i)it  00 
m  l^iiiJ  00 

!::»,  \m.  25 
:c*,  VA\  73 

5,567.69 

i6,;i40.i» 

1877 

\ys,  'u\.  \i[ 

1878 

lS4.ri4Ki,lD 

1879       

J^T  H>i  00 

18**0 

m.'.^^ym 

1881 

Hr  iiiuA 

1882 

ta,  :i(rtL4i 

1883 

7T,  V^i.  Ill 

law 

wt  71  mi  (M 

1885 

tt-E  (iAr>  no 

1886 

*li  u%\  tM 

1887       1. 

(41    111)   III 

1888 

4'i   '11^1  1IJ. 

1889      

^  7     1  'ii  IW 

1890 

lt;>  14  It)  (V\ 

1891 

87  iKtl  4I> 

1892 

Ijr^  4JII  (KJ 

1893 •... 

f*7  riii  (M> 

1894 

7K3fll.4« 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Total 

141,974 

216,300 

305>940.41 

167,510 

248,502.25 

398,690.88 

2,478,587.13 

The  original  gift  of  John  F.  Slater  to  the  cause  of  negro  education  ($1,000,000 
in  1882)  by  wise  investment  had  reached  in  1900  the  sum  of  $1,500,000.  Theezpend* 
iture  for  schools  meanwhile  had  amounted  to  $650,000. 
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IV.— EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
By  The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
[An  Address  before  tbe  educational  conference  at  Capon  Bpringu,  W.  Ya.,  June  22,  lo90.] 

I  have  been  requested  to  present  a  survey  of  the  educational  field  of  the  South. 
This  must  necessarily  be  rapid  and  imperfect.  The  starting  point  is  the  war 
between  the  States,  which  resulted  in  the  most  gigantic  revolution  of  modem 
time — the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  disorganization  of  the  entire  labor  system 
of  the  South,  the  reversal  of  traditions,  habits,  and  institutions,  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  South,  and  the  addition  to  the  voting  i>opulation  of  a  large  mass  of 
I)eople  who,  recently  in  bondage,  were  suddenly  transformed  by  act  of  the  United 
States  into  a  body  of  citizens  having  the  highest  privileges  and  prerogatives.  • 
Few  people  can  realize — no  one  outside  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States — how 
utterly  transformed  everything  was,  what  an  upheaval,  overthrow  of  cherished 
convictions,  of  habits  of  life,  of  social  and  politic€d  environments,  and  destruction 
of  property.  When  the  surrender  of  the  armies  under  Lee  and  Johnston  occurred 
there  came  the  necessary  duty  of  rehabilitation,  of  setting  houses,  churches, 
schools,  and  government  in  order  for  the  new  and  the  strange  life.  During  the 
war,  through  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  and  a  few  religious  organizations,  efforts, 
partial  and  local,  were  begun  toward  giving  some  education  to  those  who  were 
within  the  Union  lines.  This  noble  and  proper  effort  was  often  in  the  hands  of 
fanatical  men  and  women  ignorant  of  negro  peculiarities,  inexperienced  as  to 
methods  of  teaching,  full  of  self-conceit,  and  possessed  of  a  fatal  facility  of  rub- 
bing the  fur  the  vn*ong  way. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  ancient  regime  no  public  school  system 
providing  universal  education  existed  at  the  South.  There  was  no  system  ade- 
quate even  to  the  education  at  public  expense  of  the  white  youth.  Our  peculiar 
social  system  forbade  the  education  of  the  negroes.  That  obviously  would  have 
been  impossible  and  dangerous.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  systems  for  both 
races  were  established.  The  difficulties  were  very  great.  Population  was  sparse, 
roa(ls  were  bad,  schoolhouses  did  not  exist,  there  was  an  absolute  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  machinery  of  public  schools,  no  sufficient  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers  was  to  be  had,  and  weighing  down  all  spirit  of  hopeful  progress 
was  the  dreary  poverty  of  the  taxpayer.  It  is  impossible  for  those  living  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  realize  how  imiversal  and  crushing  was  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  South  after  Appomattox.  In  1861  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Geor- 
gia was  valued  at  $661,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  war  $121,000,000  were  left. 
Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  Superadd  the  horrors  of  reconstruction,  its  robberies, 
insults,  corruptions,  incompetency  of  officials,  and  the  deliberate  attempt  to  put 
the  white  people  in  subjection  to  the  negroes. 

Despite  the  environments  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  outlook,  there  were  a  few 
who  felt  that  the  salvation  of  the  South,  the  recovery  of  its  lost  prestige,  depended 
on  universal  education.  They  felt  that  no  better  service  could  ba  rendered  to  the 
country  and  the  great  problem  which  embarrassed  or  darkened  action  than  a 
scheme  of  applying  systems,  tried  and  known  elsewhere,  to  the  renaissance  of  the 
South.  Therefore,  with  hope  and  courage  amid  the  gloom  of  disappointment  and 
I)overty  and  despair,  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  the  struggle  for 
subsistence,  they  advocated  and  secured  the  incorporation  into  organic  law  of 
general  education  as  the  only  measure  which  promised  to  lift  up  the  lately  servile 
race  and  restore  the  white  people  to  their  former  prosperity  They  persevered  in 
their  efforts,  until  now,  in  view  of  the  magnificent  results  achieved,  we  can  set  up 
our  Ebenezers.  Every  State  in  the  South  has  State-established,  Stat3-controlled, 
State-supported  schools  for  both  races,  without  legal  discrimination  as  to  benefits 
conferred.    About  $100,000,000,  drawn  very  largely  from  the  taxation  of  the  white 
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people,  have  been  given  for  negro  education,  and  1,260,000  negro  children  are 
enrolled  in  the  schools.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  civilization  is  comparable  to 
this  snblime  self-denial  and  this  work  of  enlarged  x)atriotism. 

When  the  Government  emancipated  the  negroes  there  was  an  imperative  result- 
ing obligation  to  prex)are  them  for  citizenship  and  freedom,  but  the  Government 
has  persistently  and  cruelly  refused  to  give  one  cent  of  aid  to  this  indispensable 
work.  Along  with  what  the  States  have  done ,  northern  religious  societies  and  some 
benevolent  men  and  women  have  given  liberally  for  the  education  of  the  negroes, 
and  such  institutions  as  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  Sx)elman,  Tougaloo,  Olaflin,  Shaw, 
St.  Augustine,  and  others  have  done  most  valuable  service  in  preparing  the 
negroes  for  their  changed  condition.  These  schools,  however  valuable  the  work 
done  by  them,  reach  not  more  than  80,000  pupils,  and  if  all  these  turned  out  well, 
what  are  they  among  so  many?  JEvery  southern  man  or  woman  is  profoundly 
grateful  for  what  northern  x)eople  have  done  for  the  education  of  the  neg^roes — for 
making  coequal  citizenship  of  the  two  races  in  the  same  /territory  an  endurable 
possibility.  The  public  free  schools  are  the  colleges  of  the  i)eople;  they  are  the 
nurseries  of  freedom;  their  establishment  and  efficiency  are  the  paramount  duty 
of  a  republic.  The  education  of  children  is  the  most  legitimate  object  of  taxation. 
Eighty-five  or  90  per  cent  of  the  children  will  never  know  any  education  as  given 
by  schools  except  what  they  obtain  in  free  State  schools.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
question  of  relative  worth  of  different  methods,  but  of  education  at  all. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  prior  to  the  war  the  Southern  States  had 
no  systems  of  public  schools  for  universal  education  they  were  negligent  of  the 
duty  of  supplying  a  large  number  of  the  white  population  with  instruction  of  the 
highest  order.  It  may  surprise  some  of  the  audience  to  learn  that  by  the  census 
of  1860,  when  the  North  had  a  population  of  19,000,000  and  the  South  had  8,000,000, 
the  North  had  205  colleges,  1,407  professors,  and  29,044  students;  the  South  had 
262  colleges,  1,488  professors,  and  27,055  students;  the  North  expended  for  col- 
leges per  annum  $1,514,688  and  for  academies  $4,668,749,  while  the  South  expended 
for  colleges  $1 ,662,419  and  for  academies  $4,328,127.  Besides  these,  in  nearly  every 
State  were  denominational  colleges,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  education 
furnished,  according  to  the  then  existing  courses  of  study,  was  in  all  respects 
equal  to  that  furnished  elsewhere.  Webster  once  exclaimed  of  Massachusetts; 
**  There  she  is— she  speaks  for  herself!  '*  With  equal  boastfulness  the  South  may 
say  of  the  results  of  the  education  furnished:  **  There  are  her  men — they  speak 
for  themselves!  '*  What  portion  of  the  world  can  suri)as8  our  Marshall  and 
Taney,  Washing^n,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry,  Rutledge,  Pinckneys,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  and  scores  of  others?  Obliterate  from  our  history  what  those  men  have 
achieved,  and  how  barren  it  would  be! 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  our  institutions  of  learning  shared  in  the  universal 
poverty  which  swept  over  our  land.  The  colleges  in  some  cases  were  used  as 
barracks  and  hospitals  for  the  soldiers.  Libraries  and  apparatus  were  removed 
or  destroyed,  and  in  some  instances  there  has  been  a  weary  waiting  for  compensa- 
tion after  proof,  clear  and  full,  leaving  no  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  upon.i  Buildings 
for  dormitories  and  science  halls,  very  much  needed  to  meet  pressing  demands, 
are  not  finished  for  want  of  funds.  Professors,  faithful  and  scholarly,  are  poorly 
paid.  Most  pathetic  calls  from  young  men  and  young  women  hungry  for  educa- 
tion are  heard,  and  yet  they  mu"it  be  turned  away  in  the  absence  of  scholarships 
and  endowments.  Some  single  colored  schools  have  a  larger  annual  income  and 
expend  more  for  running  exx)ense3  than  any  university  except  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
as  much  as  the  combined  outlay  of  four  or  five  white  colleges.  The  white  insti- 
tutions at  the  South  have  had  no  help  from  the  generosity  of  the  North  except 
what  one  family  has  given  to  the  Vanderbilt  and  the  University  of  Virginia  has 
received  from  the  estate  of  Fayerweather.    Is  there  any  wonder  that  southern 
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colleges  can  not  compare  or  compete  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Princeton,  o» 
Chicago,  with  their  plethoric  millions? 

From  the  Bureau  of  Education  I  gather  that  the  northern  coUeg^es  hare  in  pro 
ductive  funds  $102,721,451,  while  the  South,  exclusive  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
reports  $15,741,000.  In  the  North  there  are  28  institutions  with  an  annual  inccone 
of  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  while  in  the  South  there  are  only  18.  The  North  has  8 
colleges  with  an  annual  income  of  from  $400,000  to  $500,000  and  8  with  an  income 
of  from  $700,C00  to  $800,000,  while  in  that  favored  class  the  South  has  not  one.  No 
wonder  that  in  the  northern  press,  the  greatest  civilizing  force  of  the  times, 
while  columns  are  given  to  interesting  accounts  of  what  higher  institutions  are 
doing  and  receiving,  there  is  scarcely  a  mention  of  work  done  or  help_  received  by 
the  struggling  colleges  of  the  South. 

I  shall  not  stultify  myself  by  any  fresh  argrument  in  favor  of  negro  education, 
but  I  must  be  pardoned  for  emphasizing  the  fact  that  there  is  greater  need  for  the 
education  of  the  other  race.  The  white  people  are  to  be  the  leaders,  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  have  the  directive  control  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  civilization  and 
the  highest  interests  of  our  beloved  land.  History  deAonstrates  that  the  Caucasian 
will  rule.  He  ought  to  rule.  Ho  made  our  Constitution;  he  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence; he  is  identified  with  all  the  true  progress,  all  high  civilization,  and  if 
true  to  his  mission,  while  developing  his  own  capabilities,  he  will  lead  out  and  on 
other  races  as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  good  and  their  possibilities  will  jiistlfy. 
This  white  supremacy  does  not  mean  hostility  to  the  negro,  but  friendship  for  him. 
On  the  intelligent  and  more  refined  class  of  the  white  people  the  negroes  have  been 
compelled  to  rely  heretofore  for  the  educational  advantages  which  they  i)os8ess, 
and  on  them  in  the  future  they  must  dei)end  to  prevent  a  widening  of  the  breach 
between  the  races  and  to  bring  about  their  higher  advancement.  It  is  hopeless 
to  think  of  the  small  number  of  educated  negroes  protecting  themselves  against 
wrongs  unless  there  be  men  and  women  cultured,  courageous,  broad  minded  to 
correct,  elevate,  and  lead  public  opinion.  Some  wild  enthusiasts  of  the  negro 
race,  some  purblind  fanatics  of  the  white  race,  may  expect  or  desire  subordination 
or  inferiority  of  the  white  i)eople,  but  that  is  the  crazy  dream  of  a  kind  of  racial 
cosmopolitanism  or  fusion  which  portends  loss  of  national  unity  and  is  the  fore- 
runner of  decay. 

Much  has  been  said — too  much  can  not  be  said — of  the  negro  problem.  It  does 
not  **down"  at  any  man*s  bidding.  It  is  a  living,  ever-present,  a^l-X)erva8ive, 
apparently  irremovable  fact.  Its  solution  baffles  statesmanship  and  philanthropy. 
Education — moral,  intellectual,  industrial,  civic — should  be  persistently,  gener- 
ously furnished,  but,  if  universal,  is  slow  in  its  results  and  while  immensely  bene- 
ficial does  not  settle  irreconcilable  racial  antagonisms,  and  it  leaves  two  hetero- 
geneous, unassimilable  i)eoples  as  coequal  citizens  with  growing  cleavage  in  the 
same  territory.  Preachers,  sociologists,  humanitarians,  with  their  altruistic  spec- 
ulations, may  from  a  safe  distance  pooh-pooh  the  problem,  but  there  it  is,  and 
there  it  will  remain. 

Recent  tragic  occurrences  at  the  South  are  not  the  gravamen  of  the  problem. 
They  are  horrifying,  but  are  incidents.  The  unmentionable  atrocities,  filling  the 
timid  with  direful  apprehensions,  are  committed  by  a  few  brutes,  who,  slaves  to 
appetites,  have  had  their  moral  perceptions, if  discernible  at  all,  blunted  by  unde- 
veloped intellects,  low  companionship,  descent  from  depraved  mothers,  fiery 
intoxicants,  and  certainly  are  far  below  the  average  and  have  not  the  sympathy 
and  approval  of  their  race.  It  needs  no  argument  that  the  more  debased,  the  less 
self-reliant,  the  more  unskilled,  the  more  thriftless,  and  unemployed  the  race  or 
any  portion  of  it  is,  the  more  dangerous  it  will  be,  the  less  desirable  as  inhabit- 
ant, as  laborer,  as  citizen,  as  voter.  Plato  said  a  man  not  sufficiently  or  properly 
trained  is  the  most  savage  animal  on  earth.    Nothing  can  be  more  illogical,  more 
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indefensible,  more  nnjnst,  more  cruel,  more  harmfnl  to  both  races  than  to  hold  the 
negroes  resi)onsible  for  the  outrages  of  a  few  of  their  race.  Besides,  these  crimes 
hardly  enter  into  the  problem,  which  is  not  one  of  criminology  or  vengeance,  bnt 
exceeding  in  magnitude  and  gravity  any  now  existing  in  a  civilized  country,  and 
demanding  patience,  wisdom,  statesmanship,  justice,  charity  of  the  best  of  the 
land. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  must  rely  exclusively  on  universities  to  furnish  the 
means  of  meeting  social  and  civil  questions,  and  for  leading  a  community  or  nation 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  bondage  into  freedom.  Such  is  not  my  reading 
of  history.  Art  grew  out  of  handicraft.  The  revival  of  real  art  came  from  a  new 
begrinning  among  humble  craftsmen  and  hard-working  artisans.  Political  reforms 
for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  masses  have  been  achieved  with  unrelent- 
ing opposition  of  those  in  power  and  in  high  places  who  are  on  the  catalogues  of 
universities.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  says  President  Hari)er,  that  all  the  great 
religious  truths  were  worked  out  in  the  iKjpular  mind  before  they  were  formulated 
by  the  thinkers.  Kearly  every  step  in  throwing  oflf  the  tyrannies  of  church  estab- 
lishments and  winning  freedom  of  worship  has  been  taken  with  the  bitter,  insult- 
ing, unforgiving  hostility  of  those  who  boasted  of  their  social  and  intellectual 
sui)eriority.  Exceptions  honorable  there  have  been,  but  the  truth  remains  that 
not  all  of  the  advancements  of  the  race  have  been  due  to  those  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  highest  instruction.  It  is  rrpon  the  condition  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  i)eople,  and  not  upon  the  elevation  and  welfare  of  a  limited  and  privileged 
class,  that  we  must  mainly  rely  for  the  stability  of  our  free  institutions  and  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  public  order. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  utility  of  these  institutions  which  are  monu- 
ments to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  mind,  exert  a  conservative  influence 
on  society,  furnish,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  wise,  safeguards  of  freedom,  and 
are  essential  to  our  safety  and  well-being  at  home  and  to  our  honor  abroad.  Napo- 
leon melted  the  cannon  captured  at  Austerlitz  to  bnild  a  monument  to  signalize 
his  martial  exploits.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  built  a  university,  for 
Sedan  was  the  triumph  of  German  universities  and  of  science  applied  to  war.  My 
contention  is  that  our  main  dependence  as  a  republic  is  on  the  cajwwnty  and  integ- 
rity of  our  general  citizenship,  and  the  importance  of  the  trust  demands  the  use 
and  improvement  of  every  educational  agency  from  kindergarten  to  university. 
Ours  is  a  federal,  democratic,  constitutional,  representative  Republic,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  greater  and  can  be  safely  intrusted,  in  proportion  as  people  rise  in 
the  scale  of  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  in  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  ends  of  free  government.  When  a  -people  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  debased, 
corrupt,  purchasable,  the  prey  of  demagogues  and  adventurers,  the  slaves  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  individual  liberty  is  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  extinct 
and  despotism  is  a  necessity.  Our  American  Republic,  which  we  love,  is  the 
guardian  of  the  holiest  trust  ever  committed  to  a  people. 

There  are  grave  questions  growing  out  of  our  late  and  present  wars  against 
Spain  and  the  Philippines,  our  relations  with  half -civilized  islanders,  which  are 
not  to  be  considered  in  this  conference.  There  are  other  questions,  home  and 
internal,  which  thrust  themselves  upon  our  thoughts  and  demand  wise  consider- 
ation and  the  fullest  education  of  every  citizen.  When  all  are  projwrly  educated 
we  shall  not  then  have  too  much  wisdom  for  meeting  the  i)erils  which  menace  our 
institutions.  The  masses,  always  representing  the  lowest  jmrts  of  society,  must 
have  general  instruction  and  some  familiarity  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  ordinary 
citizenship.  Perhaps  the  most  mischievous  error  in  the  public  mind  is  the  misap- 
prehension of  liberty  and  of  democracy.  Liberty  is  to  be  blended  inseparably 
with  the  Government,  harmonized  with  its  forms,  be  made  subordinate  to  its  ends, 
for  the  correlative  of  liberty  is  lawful  authority.    Freedom  consists  in  keeping 
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within  lawful  limits  and  rules,  and  anything  except  that  is  not  freedom,  bat 
license — in  fact,  servitude  of  the  most  abject  type. 

It  is  a  pestiferous  error,  largely  accepted,  that  the  x>eople  have  an  inherent 
right  to  rule,  independent  of  forms  and  rules  and  constitutional  restrictions. 
Lincoln,  in  homely  language,  said  that  ours  was  a  government  of  the  i>eople,  for 
the  people,  hy  the  people.  This  means  the  rule  of  the  people  through  an  organ- 
ized government,  through  legal  and  orderly  administration.  How  shall  the  peo- 
pie  rule?  When  is  their  voice  authoritative?  Certainly  not  whenever,  wherever, 
or  however  expressed;  not  by  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  a  promiscuous  assem- 
bly; not  by  the  will  of  a  frenzied  mob.  The  voice  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  is  not  law  unless  that  voice  has  been  collected  and  formulated 
according  to  prescribed  methods  and  forms.  Such  a  claim  is  the  very  oppo^fce  of 
our  representative  Republic.  Neither  a  majority  nor  unanimity  vote  can  justify 
the  assumption  of  legislative  and  executive  functions.  To  be  a  people  presup- 
X>oses  a  state  of  civil  society,  and  a  voluntary  assemblage  has  no  sort  of  title  to 
alter  the  seat  of  power  in  the  society  in  which  it  ought  to  be  the  obedient  and  not 
the  ruling  part.  This  modem  democracy  is  mobocracy — is  despotism  pure  and 
simple. 

The  tendency  is  too  frequent  among  our  people  for  an  excited,  conscienceless, 
multitude  to  take  power  into  their  hands.  We  have  had  examples  of  this  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Illinois,  and  the  South.  Growing; 
largely  out  of  this  perversion  and  misunderstanding  of  the  theory  and  functions, 
of  our  Government  is  the  frequent  violation  of  law  or  the  contempt  of  civil  author- 
ity. Regarding  the  people  as  the  fountain  and  sanction  of  law  and  authority,  the 
slow  process  of  prescribed  forms  is  disregarded,  and  men  take  unto  themselves  the 
administration  of  law,  the  redress  of  injuries,  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
Human  life  is  shown  in  the  10,000  annual  murders  to  be  very  cheap.  Whitecap- 
ism  and  Eukluxism  and  secret  associations  set  their  judgment  up  as  better  than 
a  regularly  organized  civil  government.  Riots  abound,  and  rights  of  property 
and  obligatoriness  of  contracts  are  treated  as  wrongs  to  be  summarily  remedied. 
These  offenses  are  not  local  and  are  as  censurable  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  as  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Georgia. 

It  behooves  good  men  and  women  everywhere  in  self-examination,  charity 
toward  others,  in  catholic  patriotism,  in  courageous  purpose  to  do  right,  in  help- 
fulness for  those  less  favored,  to  combine  all  influences  that  the  Republic  may 
come  to  no  harm.  Our  history  fills  our  hearts  with  exultation  and  pride.  Its 
great  examples,  its  general  teachings,  the  splendor  of  its  achievements,  the 
advance  in  all  good  arts,  the  peace  and  prosperity,  the  open  door  for  individual 
and  national  development,  the  contagiousness  of  the  success  of  freedom,  have 
made  the  boast  of  American  citizenship  to  be  more  real  and  far  more  universal 
than  that  of  being  a  Roman.  These  representative  institutions  must  not  perisb 
nor  be  set  aside  as  vain  experiments,  nor  replaced  by  forms  or  realities  which 
deny  popular  sovereignty  and  the  blessings  of  a  written  constitution.  We  must 
all  feel  that  in  us  and  in  our  Republic  the  highest  life  of  man  is  vitally  and  insep- 
arably associated.  Our  country  is  the  glory  of  earth,  the  hope  of  the  oppressed 
of  all  lands,  the  realization  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
dreams  of  all  who  have  built  their  hopes  on  human  capabilities  and  human  lib- 
erty, and  nothing  can  surpass  the  duty  to  omit  no  exertion  of  transmitting  unim- 
paired all  these  blessings  and  hopes  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

By  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 


I.  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 


THB  BEGINNINGS. 


The  groundwork  of  the  earlier  secondary  schools  in  the  American  colonies  was 
necessarily  an  imitation  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe.  Since  the  most  of  the 
colonists  came  from  England,  the  schools  most  generally  imitated  were  the  old 
English  grammar  schools.  Two  sets  of  influences  were  at  work,  however,  modifying 
the  English  typo  in  the  English  colonies.  These  were  the  stress  of  the  strange 
environment  of  pioneer  life  and  the  strain  of  conscious  protest  against  the  old  insti- 
tutions of  Europe  which  many  of  the  colonists  had  brought  with  them. 

Land  was  plenty  and  money  was  scarce  in  the  colonies.  The  population  was 
scattered  over  wide  stretches  of  territory,  even  in  the  more  thickly  settled  regions. 
Broadly  speaking,  this  dispersion  of  the  people  was  less  marked  in  New  England 
and  increased  as  one  moved  southward.  The  immigration  of  the  seventeenth  century 
brought  with  it  many  idealists,  highly  educated  men,  of  great  influence  in  public 
a^irs,  with  whom  the  educational  and  religious  upbuilding  of  communities  was  a 
prime  consideration.  But  the  great  body  of  the  colonists  early  settled  down  to  the 
one  all-absorbing  and  overshadowing  occupation — the  conquest  of  the  wilderness. 
To  overcome  or  civilize  the  red  men,  to  subdue  the  more  obstinate  opposition  of 
natural  forces,  to  accumulate  the  wealth  which  should  render  a  higher  ci^'ilization 
possible,  these  were  the  first  concern.  One  purpose  often  put  forward  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  early  schools  and  colleges  was  the  Christianizing  of  the  native  Indians. 
The  chief  business  of  the  schools,  however,  was  to  hold  the  gains  of  civilization  and 
prevent  the  pioneer  colonists  from  relapsing  into  barbarism.  It  was,  "  that  learning 
may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers,  "  as  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts declared. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  stricter  usage  of  the  time,  the  grammar  schools  were  bound  up  with  the 
life  of  the  colleges,  though  wholly  separate  from  them  as  regards  administration. 
Our  colonial  colleges  came  in  three  groups  or  movements.  Harvard,  1636,  stands  by 
itself,  far  rcjmoved  from  all  others  in  point  of  time.  William  and  Marj',  1693,  and 
Yale,  1701,  belong  to  the  second  great  movement  in  the  higher  life  of  the  colonies. 
The  others,  beginning  with  Princeton,  1746,  grew  out  of  the  intense  spiritual  strivings 
of  the  later  colonial  i>eriod.  All  of  these  exercised  a  great  influence  in  the  domain 
of  secondary  instruction. 

The  grammar  school,  being  distinctly  preparatory  to  the  college,  was  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  were  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional  or  a  govern- 
mental career.  Many  boys,  however,  were  sent  to  the  grammar  schools  who  could 
not  hope  for  one  of  these  higher  careers.  Such  was  the  strength  of  educational 
tradition  that  they  were  commonly  put  through  the  same  course  of  classical  instruc- 
tion as  those  who  were  preparing  for  college.  The  educational  functions  assigned  to 
the  school  were  narrowly  literary.  Such  commercial  subjects  as  writing,  arithmetic^ 
and  casting  accounts  were  sometimes  taught  in  a  separate  school,  sometimes  by  a 
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writing  master  attached  to  a  grammar  school,  sometimes  by  the  grammar  master 
himself.  In  the  later  colonial  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  such  sub- 
jects taught  in  a  school  intended  mainly  as  a  Latin  school.  Even  surveying  and 
navigation  were  sometimes  taught  in  such  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grammar 
master  often  found  himself  compelled  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
beginners,  struggling  with  their  a,  b,  c,  and  primer. 

CLASSICAL   STUDIES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  substantial  core  of  the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools  was  made 
up  of  the  subjects  required  for  college  matriculation,  we  can  best  get  at  their  courses 
of  instruction  by  examining  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colonial  collies. « 
The  requirement  at  Harvard  College  in  1642  was  simply  the  ability  **to  read  TuUy 
or  such  like  classical  Latin  author  ex  tempore,  and  make  and  spesk  true  Latin  in 
verse  and  prose,  suo  (ut  aiunt)  Marte,  and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns 
and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue."  This  requirement  was  probably  varied  slightly  in 
the  actual  practice  of  the  college  from  time  to  time,  but  it  continued  unchanged,  so 
far  as  the  formal  prescription  was  concerned,  until  1734.  The  laws  of  the  college 
promulgated  in  the  year  last  named  make  only  slight  changes  in  this  time-honored 
regulation.  Vergil  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  prosody  might  be  substituted  for 
skill  in  making  Latin  verse.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  paradigms^ 
these  laws  demanded  the  ability  "  to  read,  construe,  and  parse  ordinary  Greek,  as  in 
the  New  Testament,  Isocrates,  or  such  like."  The  grammar  school  of  William  and 
Mar>'  College,  according  to  the  statutes  of  1727,  prepared  boys  for  admission  to  the 
college  by  taking  them  through  a  course  of  four  years  in  Latin,  together  with  two 
years  in  Greek.  The  grammars  and  classic  authors  prescribed  were  **the  same 
books  which  by  law  or  custom  are  used  in  the  schools  of  England."  The  require- 
ments at  Yale  until  1745  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  at  Harvard.  Then 
the  significant  addition  of  '^common  arithmetic"  was  made.  At  King's  College 
(Columbia)  the  laws  adopted  in  1755  provided  for  the  admi^ion  of  ''such  as  eaa 
read  the  first  three  of  Tully's  select  orations  and  the  three  first  books  of  Virgil*a 
^neid  into  English,  and  the  ten  first  chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel  in  Greek  into 
Latin,  and  such  as  are  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  Clark's  introduction,  so  as  to 
make  true  grammatical  Latin,  and  are  expert  in  arithmetic  so  far  as  the  rule  of  reduc- 
tion." These  rules  were  altered  in  1785,  making  the  prescription  include  Cesar's 
Commentaries,  the  four  orations  against  Catiline,  the  first  four  books  of  the  JEkieid, 
the  gospels  in  Greek,  and  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  the  "  rule 
of  three." 

We  get  some  glimpse  of  the  way  colonial  colk^e  requirements  were  met  by  colo- 
nial grammar  schools  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

CoussB  OF  Study  or  the  Boston  LATiif  School  jtst  beforb  the  R«voLmojr. 
[So  regular  currienliun  of  the  sebool  has  come  down  to  xm  from  the  colonial  period.    What  fol- 
lows is  arranged  from  the  published  reminiscences  of  old-time  pupils,  and  chiefly  ifm  those  of 
Harrison  Gray  Otifl,  who  entered  the  school  in  1773.  ] 

The  pupils  entered  at  the  age  of  7,  haying  already  learned  to  read  EnglLsli. 
First  year: 

rheever's  Accidence. 

"A  small  Nomenclature." 

Ck>rderiu8's  Colloquies. 
Second  year: 

^^Esop's  Fables. 

Eu  tropins. 

Ward's  Lilly's  grammar. 
Third  year: 

Eutropius  and  granunar  continued. 

Clarke's  Introduction  to  writing  Latin. 


During  these  three  years  the  pupils  spent  the 
hour  from  11  to  12  each  day  in  a  writing  acltoel* 
in  which  arithmetic  was  studied  as  fiir  u  the 
•  *  rule  of  three  '*  (simx>le  proportion). 


a  This  inquiry  has  been  made  recently  by  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  who  has  embodied  his  resalts  in  a 
valuable  monograph.    See  bibliographical  notes. 
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Fourth  yean 

Subjects  of  the  third  year  continued. 

Caesar'a  Commentaries. 

"Making  Latin." 
Plfth  year: 

Tully's  Orations. 

••Making  Latin." 
Sixth'year: 

The  firet  book«  of  Vergil's  ^ncld  with  Trappe'e  and  Drydcn's  translaticm. 

"Making  Latin." 

Ward's  Greek  grammar. 

Greek  Testament  with  Ben's  Latin  translation. 
Seventh  year: 

Horace. 

Latin  verse  composition  with  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum. 

Five  or  six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  with  Clarke's  translation. 
[Ovid's  Metamorphoees,  VergH's  Oeorgics,  and  something  of  Xeaophon  were  read  by  some  clases.] 

COLONIAL   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 

Four  of  the  colonies — Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maryland — 
had  each  made  provision  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  a  general 
colonial  system  of  grammar  schools.  The  Massachusetts  act,  1647,  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  master  to  teach  reading  and  writing  in  every  township  of  fifty 
lamilies,  and  a  master  of  a  grammar  school  in  which  youth  might  be  fitted  for  the 
university  in  every  township  of  one  hundred  families.  The  master's  salary  might 
be  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school  or  drawn  from  tlie  town- 
ship treasury,  as  the  local  authorities  should  determine.  The  Connecticut  law  fol- 
lowed pretty  closely  the  terms  of  this  enactment,  but  in  1672  the  provision  for  a 
grammar  school  in  each  of  the  larger  tow^^hips  of  this  colony  was  changed  to  a  pro- 
vision for  one  in  each  county.  The  'Sew  Hampshire  law  followed  faithfully  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Massachusetts.  Maryland  undertook  to  establish  a  system  of  county 
grammar  schools,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1723  that  this 
system  was  fairly  inaugurate^l. 

All  four  of  these  colonial  systems  are  significant  because  of  the  advanced  ground 
taken  in  each  case  by  the  civil  authorities  in  a  matter  which  had  been  hitherto  so 
largely  under  ecclesiastical  control.  In  the  acts  of  the  three  New  England  colonies 
the  obligation  to  support  schools  was  imposed  on  the  several  towns  in  their  civil 
capacity.  The  religious  purpose  w^as  indeed  pushed  to  the  front,  but  the  schools 
were  to  be  under  civil  control.  In  the  IVIaryland  act  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees  Was  erected  for  each  of  the  several  county  schools.  Provision  was  made  for 
keeping  these  schools  in  close  relations  with  the  Church  of  England.  In  both  New 
England  and  Maryland  colonial  subsidies  were  granted  to  some  of  these  schools. 
These  were  mainly  land  grants  in  the  northern  colonies  and  the  income  of  various 
colonial  imposts  in  Maryland.  In  some  of  the  other  colonies  there  were  interesting 
legislative  ^lactments  from  time  to  time  relating  to  secondary  education — in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  New  York,  in  South  Carolina — bat  in  none  of  these  was  any  general 
system  of  secondary  schools  brought  into  existence. 

Pabtial  Lorr  of  Ck>LoinAL  Gbammae  Schools,  and  op  other  Colonial  Schools   which   ahi 

NOW  OP  Secondary  Gradb. 

New  York  (City).  The  School  of  the  Reformed  Datch  Church,  estabUsdied  1633.  An  elementary 
school  in  colonial  times,  its  course  was  gradually  extendejjl  to  cover  the  secondary  grade  of 
instruction.    Now  known  as  the  Collegiate  School. 

[DuNiHEE,  Henry  W.]    JKstory  of  the  school  qf  the  CotUgUOe  R^ormed  Dutch  Otwch  .  .  . 
Second  edition.    New  York,  1883,  pp.  20+284. 
Boston,  Mawachusetts.    Free  school,  voted  in  town  meeting  lfi35»  (^»ened  16S5  or  1636,  known  now 
and  for  more  than  a  century  as  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

QUaJoffue  of  the  Breton  Latin  School  .  .  .  vUh  an  Aweortrnf  Otctch  prepared  by  Henry  F.  Jknks. 
Boston,  Publlriicd  by  the  Boston  Latin  School  Association,  1886,  pp.  6+139+8-1-398. 
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DoRCHBBTEB,  MASSACHUSETTS.  School,  votcd  In  town  meeting  16S9.  In  the  early  days  the  master 
taught  Latin.    It  is  now  and  has  long  been  a  public  elementary  school. 

Dorchester  celd>ration.    tSOlh  anniversary  qf  the  edablitkment  qf  the  first  public  school  in  Dor- 
chester .  .  .    Boston,  1890,  pp.  77. 
Elizabeth  County,  Vieoinia.    Syms  Free  School,  endowed  by  bequest  made  in  1685,  confirmed  by 
act  of  the  Virginia  assembly  1613.    Eaton  School,  endowed  by  private  gift,  probably  before  1646. 
The  two  endowments  have  been  consolidated  and  the  Income  goes  to  the  support  of  the  Hamp- 
ton high  school. 
,  Articles  on  Education  in  colonial  Virginia,  in  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Jlistorical 

Magazine,  vols.  5  and  6, 1897  and  1898. 
■    [Several  other  colonial  schools  are  mentioned  in  these  articles.] 

RoxBURY,  Massachusetts.  Free  school,  founded  1646,  possibly  not  opened  till  1650,  now  known  as 
the  Roxbury  Latin  School.    Not  under  public  control. 

DiLLAWAY,  C.  K.    A  history  of  the  grammar  school  or,  "  The  free  scliooU  qf  16^  in  RojAurie" 
,  .  .    Roxbury,  1860,  pp.  202. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.    Hopkins  Grammar  School,  opened  1664,  and  still  conducted  under  the 
same  name.    It  had  predecessors  in  New  Haven  as  far  back  as  1642,  and  probably  earlier. 

Bacon,  Leonard  Woolbey.  An  historical  discourse  on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  Scfu)ol.  New  Haven,  1860,  pp.  64. 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Hopkins  School,  opened  1665.  The  town  had  maintained  a  school  as  early 
as  1642,  possibly  earlier.  The  school  established  on  the  Hopkins  foundation  probably  taught 
mostly  elementary  studies  during  the  colonial  period;  it  was  incorporated  and  became  an 
academy  in  1798;  in  1847  it  was  merged  in  a  public  high  school,  the  income  from  the  Hopkins 
endowment  being  used  for  the  support  of  a  classical  teacher  in  that  school. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.    The  history  of  education  in  Connecticut.    Washington,  1893  (pp.  800) » 
chaps.  1,  2,  and  4. 
[Some  account  of  schools  in  other  county  towns  of  Connecticut — New  Haven,  New  London,  and 
Fairfield— and  several  other  schools,  is  given,  loc.  cU.] 

Hadley,  Massachusetts.  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  made  beneficiarj-  of  Hopkins  fund  1669.  The 
town  had  supported  a  school  from  1666.  It  became  Hopkins  Academy  in  1816,  and  is  still  con- 
ducted under  that  name. 

History  of  tlie  Hopkins  fund,  grammar  scJiool  and  academy, in  Hadley,  Mass.  .  .  .    Amherst,  Mass., 
1890,  pp.  198. 
[Mr.  Walter  H.  Small  concludes  from  an  extended  investigation  that  In  New  England  "  in  two 
generations  twenty-six  grammar  schools  were  surely  begun— seven,  perhaps,  and  one  was  attempted, 
but  lacked  jjopular  support."     The  School  Review,  v.  10,  p.  530,  September,  1902.] 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    Public  grammar  school,  opened  1689,  incorporated  four  times,  the 
lost  charter  being  granted  by  William  Penn  in  1711.    Still  fiourishing,  and  known  as  the  William 
Pcnn  Charter  School. 
i  WiCKERSHAM,  James  Pyle.    A  history  of  educdtion  in  Pennsylvania  .  .  .    Lancaster,  Pa.,  1886 

(pp.  23+683),  pp.  41-50. 
[Other  colonial  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  mentioned  in  this  historj-.] 
Annapolis,  Maryland.    King  William's  School,  established  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  colo- 
nial legislature  1696.    Merged  in  St.  John's  College  1785. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.    History  qf  education  in  Maryland.    Washington,  1894  (pp.  331),  nh&pa. 
1  and  2. 
[Some  account  of  fourteen  other  county  grammar  schools  of  the  province  of  Moryland  appears  in 
the  same  chapters.] 

New  York  (City).  Trinity  School,  opened  as  an  elcmentarj'  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  1709.  It  became  the  school  of  Trinity  Church  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  In  1806,  in  1827  was  enlarged  and  made  to  include  the 
studies  of  a  secondary  school,  and  is  still  flourishing. 

One  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  qf  Trinity  School.    New  York,  1859,  pp.  24. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.    Free  school,  erected  by  act  of  the  colonial  legislature  1712.    Aka 
near  Charleston,  the  Beresford  Bounty  School,  established  under  provisions  of  the  will  of  Richard 
Bcresford,  who  died  in  1722,  and  still  conducted  as  a  parish  school  (Protestant  Episcopal)  in  the 
village  of  Cain  boy. 

Meriwether,  Colyer.    History  qf  higlier  education  in  South  Carolina  .  .  .    Washington,  1888 
(pp.  247),  chap.  1  and  appendix  2. 
Neshaminy,  Pennsylvania.    The  "Log  CJollege,"  established  as  a  private  school  by  Rev.  William 
Tennent  about  1726.    It  was  in  existence  probably  about  twenty  years.    It  had  a  numerous  prog- 
eny of  •*  log  colleges  "  in  this  and  other  colonies. 

Alex  ander,  Archibald.    Biographical  sketches  of  the  founder  and  abimni  of  the  Log  OoUege  .  .  , 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1846,  pp.  S69. 
New  York  (City).    Public  school,  established  by  act  of  the  provincial  legislature  1732,  and  main- 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  province  till  1738.     It  is  sold  to  l:ave  been  continued  for  a  time 
thereafter  as  a  private  school. 

Pratt,  Daniel  J.    Annals  qf  public  education  in  the  State  of  New  York.  .  .  .  Albany,  1872  (ppc 
7+152),  pp.  124-141. 
[An  account  of  the  Dutch  Lotin  school  in  this  colony,  1659  to  about  1672;  of  a  Jesuit  school  main- 
tained for  a  short  time  about  the  year  1688;  and  of  the  first  free  school  decreed  by  the  legislature 
1702,  which  -was  open  for  only  a  short  time,  If  at  all,  is  given  in  the  same  work.] 
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New  London,  Pennsylvania.  School  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  opened  as  a  private  under- 
taking by  the  Rev.  Francis  Alison  1741,  adopted  by  the  synod  1844.    It  was  removed  to  Elkton 

1762  and  to  Newark,  Delaware,  1767,  where  it  was  incorporated  two  years  later  as  the  Academy 
of  Newark. 

Alexander.    Op.  cU.,  chap.  7. 
Lebanon,  CJonnecticut.    The  Lebanon  School,  established  by  several  joint  proprietors  1743,  taught 
by  Nathan  Tlsdale  1749-1787. 

Article  on  Master  Tisdale  and  the  Lebanon  School,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education 
[Barnard's]  ,  v.  28,  pp.  793-797. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    The  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  probably  opened  1749,  incorporated 
1753.    It  grew  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  Harrison.    History  ^  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  /ounda- 
turn  to  A.  D.  1770.  .  .  .  Philadelphia,  1900,  pp.  566. 
Georgetown,  SbuTH  Carouna.     School  of  the  Winy  aw  Indigo  Society,  endowed  by  the  society 
1756.    The  income  from  this  endowment  has  been  devoted  since  1886  to  the  support  of  the  public 
,     .    graded  school  of  Georgetown. 
Meriwether.    Loc.  cit. 
[In  all,  fourteen  grammar  schools  are  known  to  have  existed  in  South  Carolina  in  the  colonial 
period.    Loc.  cit.  Appendix  2.] 

Nazareth,  Pennsylvania.  Nazareth  Hall,  opened  as  a  boarding  school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
1759.  It  was  closed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  was  soon  reopened  and 
is  still  flourishing. 

Reichel,  Rev.  Levin  T.    A  history  qf  Nazareth  HaJU.  .  .  .  Philadelphia,  1855.    Second  ed., 
revised.  1869. 
New  York  (City).    Grammar  school  of  King's  College,  established  by  the  governors  of  the  college 

1763  (opened  1764?).    It  became  an  independent  school,  under  the  rectorship  of  Prof.  Charles 
Anthon  (1830?),  and  has  continued  as  such  to  the  present  time. 

Moore,  N.  F.    An  historical  sketch  of  Columbia  College.  .  .  .  New  York,  1846,  pp.  126. 
Newbern,  North  Carolina.    The  public  school  in  Newbem,  incorporated  1766. 

Smith,  Charles  Lee.     The  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina.    Washington,  1888  (pp.  180) 
pp.  4(M2. 
Charlotte  Hall,  Maryland.    Charlotte  Hall  School,  formed  1774  by  the  union  of  three  of  the  old 
county  grammar  schools.    It  is  still  in  operation. 
Steiner.    Maryland,  p.  87  ff. 

CHANGES. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  colonial  period,  particularly  from  the  seventeen-hundred- 
thirties  on,  various  influences  were  obviously  operating  to  transform  the  old  grammar 
schools  or  bring  about  the  substitution  for  them  of  schools  of  a  different  type.  The 
hard  life  of  our  widening  frontier  and  the  growing  commercialism  of  the  older 
settlements  were  alike  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  classical  ideal.  In  this 
country,  too,  as  in  western  Europe,  the  growth  of  literature  in  the  vernacular  was 
slowly  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  Latin  as  the  sole  custodian  of  higher  learning. 
People  were  reading  scientific  and  philosophical  works  in  the  English  language  and 
were  demanding  that  such  studies  be  made  accessible  in  the  schools  to  students  who 
had  not  learned  to  approach  them  through  the  Latin  tongue.  Of  still  greater  practi- 
cal significance,  in  an  age  when  the  main  support  of  higher  education  rested  on  the 
general  conviction  that  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  must  have  such  educa- 
tion, was  the  demand  which  now  arose  that  young  men  be  ordained  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  much  briefer  course  of  instruction.  This  was  partly  a  demand  on  the 
jjart  of  those  followers  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesley s  who  feared  that  the  higher 
education  would  have  a  dampening  influence  on  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the  pulpit. 
It  was  partly  a  demand  growing  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  more  western  communi- 
ties, which  could  with  difficulty  be  supplied  ynth  pastors  who  had  had  a  full  collegi- 
ate training.  Speaking  still  more  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  influences  which 
were  making  for  change  in  the  type  of  secondary  school  were  the  same  influences 
which  were  raising  the  middle,  commercial,  and  yeoman  classes  to  self-consciousness 
and  power.  After  many  uncertain,  half-blind  efforts  at  the  making  of  schools  to 
meet  the  half-felt  nee<ls  of  the  time,  there  emerged  a  fairly  definite  new  type  of 
secondary  school,  the  American  academy. 
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IL  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR.' 

THE   EARLY   ACADEMIES. 

The  new  institution  seems  to  have  been  influenced  to  some  extent  in  its  earlier 
beginnings  by  parallel  movements  in  western  Europe,  and  particularly  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  so-called  academies  of  the  nonconlormist  secta  in  England.  The 
"Log  College'*  of  William  Tennent  in  Pennsylvania  was  an  early  foreshadowing  of 
this  type.  The  first  school  to  be  regularly  incorporated  as  an  academy  seems  to  have 
been  that  established  at  Philadelphia,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, which  grew  ultimately  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  received  its  first 
charter  in  1753.  Other  institutions  bearing  the  title  academy  were  eetabliahed  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  before  or  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  winning  of  independence,  the  establishment  of  the  new  State  governments, 
and  the  formation  of  a  National  Government  under  the  Federal  Constitution  were 
events  of  capital  importance  in  our  educational  as  well  as  oar  political  history.  So 
far  as  secondary  education  is  concerned,  the  earlier  years  of  our  national  life  were 
marked  by  a  great  upgrowth  of  schools  of  the  academy  type.  An  influential  move- 
ment in  New  England  was  initiated  by  the  founding  of  the  two  Phillips  academies, 
one  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  This  type  of  school  proved  equally  well  adapted  to  the  very 
different  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Southern  States,  and  as  the  new  west 
was  opened  up,  the  masters  of  academies  followed  hard  after  the  pioneer  woodsman 
and  the  pioneer  i>reacher. 

THE  ACADBJTY  TYPE. 

The  type  was  indeed  protean,  but  some  of  its  more  usual  characteristics  may  be 
indicated  in  a  few  words.  An  academy  wa«  generally  a  secondary  school,  incorpo- 
rated by  the  State  but  managed  by  a  self -perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  Sometimes 
it  was  under  the  immediate  i)atronage  of  a  religious  sect,  but  more  commonly  it  was 
**nonsectarian."  It  was  a  school  sometimes  for  boys,  sometimes  for  girls,  and  some- 
times coeducational.  Often,  but  not  always,  it  was  a  boarding  school.  Sometimea 
an  academy,  so  called,  was  taught  by  a  single  teacher.  A  well-developed  school  of 
this  type,  however,  was  equipped  with  two  or  more  teachers,  who  divided  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  among  them  so  as  to  secure  some  degree  of  specialization.  The 
studies  of  the  academies  will  be  noted  further  on. 

SoMB  OP  THE  Earlier  Academies. 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.    Liberty  Hall  Academy,  incorporated  1777.    It  began  as  a  classical 
school  1767,  and  was  for  a  time  known  a3  Queen's  College.    In  1784  it  became  Salisbury  Academy. 
Smith.    Op.  cU.,  pp.  32-36. 
[Mr.  Smitr  mentioiu  twenty-four  other  academies  and  "scmiasrios"  Incorporated  after  tliia  in 
North  Carolina,  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.] 

Calvert  County,  Maryland.    Lower  Marlboro  Academy,  incorporated  1778,  when  It  became  the 
successor  of  the  old  Free  School.    It  had  existed  for  some  time  as  a  private  school.    From  1798  to 
1821  it  was  merged  in  Charlotte  Hall. 
Stkiner.    Maryland,  p.  39  ff. 
Somerset  County,  Maryland.    Washington  Academy,  incorpoiutcd  1779.    It  had  been  maintained 
by  several  joint  proprietors  since  1767. 
Stein ER.    Loc.  cU. 
Andover,  Massachusetts.    Phillips  Academy,  opened  1778,  incorporated  1780,  stni  flourishing. 
Hammond,  rev.  C.    Phillips  Academy  at  Andowr. 

In  [Barnard's]  American  Journal  of  Edueolion,  v.  30,  pp.  669-776. 
Taylor,  Eev.  John  L.    A  memoir  of  Hit  Honor,  Samuel  PhiUipe,  LL.  D.    Boston,  1856,  pp. 
11+391. 
North  Fairfield,  Connecticut.    The  Staples  Free  School,  incorporated  1781. 

Stein  ER.    Connccticul,  p.  49. 
Exeter,  New  Hampshirb.    Phillip*  Academy,  incorporated  1781,  opened  1783,  still  floorishlng'. 

Bell,  Charles  H.    Phillips  Exeter  Acadany  in  New  Hampshire,  a  hiMorieal  sketch.    Sxeter 
[N.  H.],1883,  pp.  104.  ' 

Cunningham,  Frank  H.    Familiar  sketches  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  surrmtndinge, 
Boston,  1883,  pp.  14+360. 
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SOUTH  Bytisld,  KAnACHUSETTs.    Domxaer  Aoaderay ,  opened  as  Dtuxmer  School  1783,  tncorpontted 
1782,  still  ia  op«mtion. 

Cleaveland,  Neujemiah.    The  first  centur\f  of  Dummer  Academy.  .  .  .  Boston^  1865,  pp.  71+43. 
Washtnoton  County,  North  Oarolina  (now  in  Tennessee).    Martin  Academy,  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  of  North  CaroHnae  1788.    It  became  Washington  College  in  1796. 
Smith.    Op;  cit.,  p.  43* 
QSHMANTOWN,  PSNNSYLVANiA.    GeHDAntown   PuMlc  S«bool,  established  1769,  iDcorporatcd  17M. 
Now  known  as  Oermantown  Academy,  in  Philadelphia. 

Travis,  William.    History  of  Oermctntotvn  Academy.  .  .  .  Philadelphia,  1882,  pp.  64. 
Plawpield,  Connecticut.    Plalnfleid  Academy,  organized  1770,  incorporated  17M. 

Steiner.    CovmectUmt,  p.  49. 
Leicsster,  Massacbusktts.    Leicester  Academy,  incorporated  and  opened  1784. 

Washburn,  Emory.  .  Bri^  sketch  of  the  hiatwry  of  Leicester  Academy,    Boston,  1856,  pp.  7+168. 
HiNGRAM,  Massachusetts.    Derby  School,  incorporated  under  this  name  1784,  reincorporated  as 
Derby  Academy  1797,  opened  1785,  still  in  operation. 

Walton,  Qeorob  a.    Report  on  academies,  in  Fortieth  annual  report  of  Ost  [MasMchnsetts] 
Board  of  Education  (pp.  174-347),  p.  176w 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    Protestant  Episcopal  Academy,  fonndcd  1786,  incorporated  1787. 

Wickersham.    Op.  cit.,  pp.  98,  379,  and  484. 
East  Hampton,  New  York.    Clinton  Academy,  incorporated  1787,  closed  about  1881. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.    Historical  and  statiiticalrecord  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
(Albany,  1885),  pp.  413  and  604. 
Flatbush,  New  York.    Erasmus  Hall,  incorporated  1787  (now  Erasmus  High  School,  Brooklyn). 

QUNKiSoif,  Walter  B.    JSrasmus  Hall.  ...  In  The  Brooklyn  Teacher,  v.  1,  pp.  1-2,  March.  1897. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.    Plttsbuj^g  Academy,  inoorpocated  1787. 

Wickersham.    Op.  cit.,  p.  379. 
Newark,  New  Jersey.    Newark  Academy,  incorporated  1792,  still  flourishing. 

Murray,  David.    History  of  education  in  New  Jersey.    Washington,  1899  (pp.  344),  pp.  27  and  74. 
GROTON,  MASSAiCHUSimf).    Lawrence  Academy,  incorporated  1793,  still  in  operation. 
TheJ^tbUee  of  Lawrence  Academy,    New  York,  186ft,  pp.  76. 
[Mr.  Walton^s  Report  mentions  in  all  sixteen  academies  which  were  incorporated  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  besides  Phillips  Andover,  1780.    Two  of  these  had 
been  merged  into  public  high  schools  and  six  had  been  discontinued.] 
OXPOBD,  New  York.   Oxfofd  Academy,  opened  1792,  incorporated  1794. 

The  Oxford  Acadetny  centennial.  .  .  .  [Oxford] ,  1896. 
Kingston,  New  York.    Kingston  Academy,  incorporated  1795.    It  is  said  that  the  school  had  been 
established  in  1774. 

Hough.    Op.  cU.,  pp.  356,  416,  and  650. 
[Mr.  Hough's  list  contains  the  names  of  seventeen  academies  incorporated  in  New  York  in  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Seven  of  these  had  been  discontinued,  two  had  been 
merged  in  public  high  schools,  and  one  had  been  merged  in  Hamilton  College.] 
York,  Pennsylvania.    York  Academy,  incorporated  1799.    It  had  previously  existed  as  an  academy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
WlCKKRinAM,    Op.  ctt.,  pp.  99,  379. 
[Mr.  Wickersham  mentions  eleven  academies  which  were  incorporated  in  PensylvEnia  In  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.] 

KB\V  BCmxyL  SYSTBMS. 

The  academies  were  privately  managed  institutions  charged  with  responsibility 
for  public  education  of  secondary  grade.  Some  of  the  older  grammar  schools 
still  8ur\ived,  but  the  most  of  them  either  died  or  were  transformed  into  institu- 
tions of  the  newer  type.  AVhen  the  National  Government  was  formed,  it  did  not 
assume  direction  of  educational  affairs,  but  it  did  much  in  the  way  of  subsidizing 
educational  systems  in  the  several  States  by  grants  of  public  lands.  New  State 
systems  of  education  soon  appeared.  In  some  instances  these  systems  took  little 
accotmt  of  secondary  schools.  There  were,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which  sec- 
ondary schools  seem  to  have  received  the  chief  consideration.  In  such  cases  we  find 
State  support  and  supervision,  usually  of  a  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect  kind, 
exercised  over  schools  of  the  privately  managed  academy  type.  The  system  was 
public,  secular,  ciyil;  its  component  members  were  private  institutions,  for  the 
most  part  intensely  religious  in  character,  sometimes  under  ecclesiastical  control. 

One  of  the  new  forms  of  State  organization  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of 
French  influence.  This  was  the  territorial  univeraty,  which  embraced  in  on© 
comprehensive  administrative  system  the  whole  provision  for  the  higher  grad**" 
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of  education  within  the  bounds  of  a  given  State.  This  scheme  was  carried  into 
effect  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  traces  of  its  influence  are 
observable  in  the  educational  history  of  Georgia,  Ix>uisi%iia,  Michigan,  Maryland, 
and  a  few  other  States.  In  the  most  of  the  States  the  legislatures  merely  sub- 
sidized privately  managed  academies  with  donations  of  land  or  of  money,  and 
charged  them  with  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  people,  with  only 
loose  provision  or  no  provision  at  all  for  superintending  the  administration  of 
those  endowments.  Such  was  the  procedure  in  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  several  other  States,  the  several  systems  of  which  pre- 
sent a  rich  diversity  of  detail  along  with  a  general  similarity  of  drift  and  purpose. 
Massachusetts  continued  her  old  provision  for  Latin  grammar  schools  in  the  several 
towns,  but  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  law  all  towns  having  less  than  two 
hundred  families.  Parallel  with  this  provision  for  grammar  schools  she  undertook 
the  subsidizing  by  grants  of  public  lands  of  a  goodly  number  of  academies,  each  of 
which  was  intended  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  a  scattered  population  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  people. 

STUDIES  PURSUED   IN  THE   ACADEMIES. 

The  academies  were  intended  to  offer  instruction  in  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than 
the  old  grammar  schools.  They  were  not  primarily  schools  preparatory  to  college, 
but  were  intended  to  meet  the  growing  desire  for  an  education  of  a  more  advanced 
character  than  that  of  the  elementary  or  district  schools  on  the  part  of  many  young 
I)eople  who  were  not  destined  for  the  learned  professions  and  had  no  expectation  of 
going  to  college.  This,  however,  tells  only  half  of  the  story,  for  even  from  the 
beginning  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  academies  also  took  over  from  the  earlier  schools, 
with  but  little  change,  the  classical  course  which  prepared  the  student  for  coll^^e. 

We  have  already  noted  the  general  movement  of  college-admission  requirements 
down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  main  business  of  preparing 
boys  for  college  was  passing  over  to  the  academies.  In  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
four  slight  changes  had  taken  place.  The  requirement  of  ability  to  speak  in  Latin 
had  been  relaxed,  the  requirement  in  Greek  had  been  somewhat  advanced,  arith- 
metic had  been  added,  and  in  general  the  requirements  were  coming  to  be  expressed 
in  more  specific,  quantitative  terms.  Latin,  Greek,  and  arithmetic  were  still  the  only 
subjects  requii^  for  admission  to  American  collies.  During  the  half  century  next 
following  a  slow  but  steady  change  was  going  on,  which  consisted  mainly  of  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  definitely  prescribed  within  the  three  subjects 
already  named  and  the  addition  of  new  subjects.  Geography  was  first  required  at 
Harvard  in  1807,  English  grammar  at  Princeton  in  1819,  algebra  at  Harvard  in  1820, 
geometry  at  Harvard  in  1824,  and  ancient  history  at  both  Harvard  and  Michigan  in 
1847. « 

The  course  of  instruction  on  the  classical  side  of  the  academies,  as  in  the  old 
grammar  schools,  was  arranged  to  meet  these  requirements.  The  additional  studies 
which  were  offered  in  the  academies  were,  some  of  them,  such  as  bad  been  taught 
in  a  more  advanced  way  in  the  colleges.  Some  of  them  were  such  as  had  not  been 
commonly  taught  in  either  the  grammar  schools  or  the  colleges.  Studies  in  English, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  ancient  history,  after  being  introduced  into  the  academies, 
were  added  by  the  colleges,  as  we  have  seen,  to  their  admission  requirements. 
Certain  branches  of  natural  science,  modern  languages,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  forms  of  applied  mathematics,  as  navigation  and  surveying,  were 
among  the  other  subjects  taught  in  various  academies.  Commercial  branches,  too, 
were  sometimes  taught,  especially  bookkeeping.     Much  interest  was  aroused  in 

a  This  list,  from  Doctor  Broome's  monograph,  takes  account  only  of  the  requirement  for  admissloa 
to  the  standard  classical  course  in  six  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country. 
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courses  of  instruction  based  upon  certain  books  of  a  formative  sort — such  as  Mason 
on  Self-knowledge  and  AVatts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Some  of  the  newer  studies  were  pursued  by  students  who  came  to  school  for  brief 
periods  only,  but  in  time  they  came  to  be  pretty  j?enerally  organized  into  collateral 
curriculums,  parallel  with  the  classical  course  already  described.  These  parallel 
courses  at  the  first  were  intended  for  students  whose  schooling  could  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  academy. 


Studies  pursued  in  the  academies  of  New  York  in  the  early  years  of  the,  nineteenth  century*. 
[This  table  Is  given  in  Hough,  op.  cit.,  p.  421.] 


Studies  reported. 


Reading  and  writing 

English  grammar  and  arithmetic 

Mathematics,  booklceeping,  etc 

Dead  langua^res 

Logic,  rhetoric,  composition,  etc 

Moral  pliilosophy,  etc 

Natural  philosophy 

French  language 

Total  number  oX  academies  and  students. 


1804. 


480 
429 
123 
213 
101 


88 
968 


1805. 


205 

228 

86 

184 

48 

1 

1 

1 


18C6. 


10 


208 
312 
51 
330 
88 
14 
14 


671 


1807. 


s 

1 


631 
649' 
134 
214 
97 
22 
36 
16 
1,490 


Courses  op  Study  op  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  1818. 

I.  Classical  DepaiimaiL 

First  year: 

Adam's  Latin  Grammar. 

Liber  Primus,  or  a  similar  work. 

Viri  Roman!,  or  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

Latin  prosody,  exercises  in  reading  and  making  Latin. 

Ancient  and  modem  geography. 

Vergil;  arithmetic. 
Second  year: 

Vergn,  arithmetic,  and  exercises  in  reading  and  making  Latin,  continned. 

Valpey's  Greek  Grammar. 

Roman  history;  Cicero's  select  orations. 

"Delectus;"  Dalzel's  Collectanea  Grseca  Minora. 

Greek  Testament;  English  grammar;  declamation. 
Third  year: 

The  same  Latin  and  Greek  authors  reviewed. 

English  grammar  and  declamation,  continued. 

Sallust;  algebra. 

Exercises  in  Latin  and  English  translations. 

Composition. 
Fourth  year  (parallel  with  the  first  year  of  college): 

Collectanea  Graeca  Minora. 

Horace;  Livy;  parts  of  Terence. 

Excerpta  Latina,  "  or  such  Latin  and  Greek  authors  as  may  best  comport  with  the  student's  future 
destination." 

Algebra;  geometry;  elements  of  ancient  history. 

Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  etc. 

II.  EnffiUh  DepartnienL 

First  year: 

English  grammar,  including  exercises  in  reading,  in  parsing  and  analyzing,  and  in  the  corrcctiott 

of  bad  English. 
Punctuation;  prosody;  arithmetic;  geography. 
Algebra  through  simple  equations. 
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Second  year: 

English  grammar,  continued;  geometry. 

Plane  trigonometr>'  and  its  application  to  heights  and  distance!. 

Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

Elements  of  ancient  history. 

Logic;  rhetoric;  English  composition. 

Declamation  and  forensic  exercises. 
Third  year: 

Surveying;  navigation. 

Elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  with  experiments. 

Elements  of  modern  history,  particularly  of  the  United  States. 

Moral  and  political  philosophy. 

English  composition,  forensios,  and  declamation,  continued. 
[It  was  required  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  English  department  that  he  be  at  least  12  years 
of  age;  that  he  have  learned  to  read  and  spell  well;  that  he  be  familiar  with  arithmetic  through  sim- 
ple proportion,  with  the  exception  of  fractions,  and  with  Murray's  English  Grammar  through  syntax, 
and  that  he  be  able  to  parse  simple  English  sentences.  It  is  probable  that  boys  were  admitted  to  the 
classical  department  at  an  earlier  age,  for  we  know  that  the  standard  minimum  age  for  admission  to 
college  about  this  time  was  14.  The  courses  are  taken,  with  slight  changes  of  arrangement,  from 
Bell,  Phillips  Bxeter  Academy,  appendix,  pages  93-91.] 

y 

INFLUENCE   OF   THE   ACADEMIES. 

The  academies  cultivated  a  vigorous  nationalism  through  instruction  in  American 
history,  and  raised  up  an  intelligent  constituency  for  the  makers  of  our  earlier  litera- 
ture. They  gave  instruction  to  many  who  afterwards  became  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  "  Educational  TevivaP'  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  forerunners  of  the  normal  schools. 
They  offered  a  field  for  early  experiment  in  coeducation  and  in  an  advanced  grade 
of  separate  education  for  women.  In  them  was  developed  an  early  form  of  **  non- 
sectarian*'  instruction,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  various  other  ways,  they  bridged  the 
passage  to  the  modem  secular  public  high  school. 

SPECIAL   MOVEMENTS. 

While  the  academy  movement  was  at  its  height  there  arose  as  variants  from  the 
academy  type  certain  special  schools  and  groups  of  schools  which  have  been  of  con- 
siderable significance  in  our  educational  history.  The  ** manual  labor  schools*' 
ran  their  interesting  career  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  nineteenth  centur}% 
The  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  established  in  1802,  was  the 
model  of  numerous  military  schools,  some  of  which  have  flourished  to  the  preuent 
day.  With  the  growth  of  cities  came  the  growth  of  well-equipped  private  day 
schools  and  other  urban  schools  of  advanced  grade  under  the  management  of  pri- 
vately constituted  boards  of  trustees.  Various  religious  bodies  engaged  actively  in 
the  promotion  of  secondary  education.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  numerous  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  established,  chiefly  under  the  control 
of  religious  orders,  and  modeled  after  similar  schools  in  Europe.  A  beginning  was 
made  in  the  establishment  of  Episcopalian  schools,  which  showed  in  some  measure 
the  influence  of  the  English  public  schools.  Other  denominations  established  many 
schools,  among  them  the  Methodists,  who,  in  their  several  conferences,  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  such  undertakings.  The  German  gymnamnm  and  real-schule  came 
to  be  known  in  this  country  through  important  rejwrts  and  translations,  and  exer- 
cised an  influence  upon  our  educational  ideals  if  not  u])on  our  educational  organisation. 
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ni.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT. 

THE  EARLY   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  third  well'^naHced  type  of  American  secondary  school,  the  public  high  school, 
has  been  intimately  bound  up  with  the  history  of  our  people  for  the  past  two  gen- 
erations. The  earlier  schools  of  this  type  arose  with  the  'growth  of  large  centers  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  with  the  increasing  sense  of  the  importance  of  education 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Statei  with  the  exx)anding  interest  in  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  great,  comprehensive,  public,  educational  systems.  The  EnglisLn 
Classical  School,  established  at  Boston  in  iS21,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  ' 
the  high  school  movement.  It  was  intended  as  a  school  which  should  render  the  sya-  I 
tem  of  public  education  in  Boston  more  nearly  perfect  by  offering  a  finishing  course 
of  studies  for  boys  intended  for  mercantile  or  mechanical. occupations.  It  should 
give  instruction  in  advanced  English  studies,  mathematics,  geography,  natural  sci- 
ence, history,  logic,  and  moral  and  political  philosophy,  such  as  could  otherwise  be 
secured  only  in  the  English  courses  of  distant  academies,  to  which  boys  could  be  sent 
only  at  considerable  expense.  The  course  of  study  proposed  lor  the  school  at  the 
outset  was,  in  fact,  strikingly  similar  to  the  course  in  the  English  dei)artment  of  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  about  the  same  period.  The  school,  orgsmized  on  this 
basis,  was  successful  and  popular  from  the  start. 

Other  Massachussetts  towns  after  a  few  years  followed  the  example  of  Boston  in 
the  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  the  State  law  which  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Latin  grammar  schools  in  the  larger  towns  was  so  modified  as  to  provide 
in  effect  for  high  schools  in  place  of  schools  of  the  older  type.  The  second  high 
school  of  national  importance  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1838.  Others  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession,  the  movement  spreading  from  tlie  cities  to  the  smaller 
towns  all  over  the  land.  The  academies  had  begun  to  feel  keenly  the  competition 
of  the  new  institutions  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  in  the  forty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  that  struggle  the  high  schools  have  come  more  and  more  to 
be  tlie  dominant  feature  of  our  secondary  education. 


Partial  list  of  high  sclwoU  established  before  the  civil  war. 

[This  list  is  made  up  from  that  preaented  in  the  Report  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Education  for  100e>1901, 
vol.  2,  pp.  1012t-1914,  supplemented  at  some  points  from  miieellaneoua  sources.] 


aty. 

Date  of  first 

opening  of  a 

public  nigh 

school. 

Date  of  estab- 
lishment of 

a  regular  two 
to  four  year 

course  in  the 
high  school. 

Boston,  Ma$*9........ ....•.....«...•.•......•«••.•<... ..v^.......... 

1821 
1821 
1821 
1827 
1880 
1831 
1887 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1889 
1841 
1S42 
1843 
:                1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 
18-16 
1847 
1847 

1821 

Portland,  Me 

1821 

Worcester,  Mass 

1824 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

1K27 

Filchburg,  Mass 

1849 

Lowell,  Mass... 

1S52 

Harrisbur;,  Pa, 

1850 

Cambridge,  Mass 

1838 

Taunton ,  Mass 

1838 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1839 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Springfield,  Mass - 

1841 

Binghampton,  N.  Y 

1861 

New  Orleans,  La- , 

1843 

Providence,  R.  I 

1843 

Detroit,  Mich       .  .                 .                ...             

1858 

Chelsea,  Mass 

1W)2 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

1846 

Manchester  N.  H      

1846 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1847 

HArtioid,  Gonu.......^. .« , « 

1667 
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Partial  Ikt  of  high  schools  established  before  the  civil  unr — Continaed. 


City. 


Date  of  flrat 

opening  of  a 

publichigh 

school. 


Dateofostab- 
lishmentof 
a  reealar  two 
to  xoar  year 
coorae  In  the 
high  school. 


Ck>luinbu8,  Ohio . . . 
NewYork,  N.  Y  .. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Lawrence,  Mass. . . 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lynn,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Buflfalo.N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


1«47 
1849 
1819 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1856 
1856 


1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1860 
1856 


THE  CHARACTER   OF  THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  academies  had  no  organic  connection  with  the  common  schools.  They  were 
managed  by  privately  constituted  boards  of  trustees.  They  depended  in  large  meas- 
ure on  tuition  fees  for  their  maintenance.  The  high  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  under  public  control.  Their  boards  of  management  were  generally  the  same  as 
those  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  same  communities.  They  were,  in  fact,  an 
upward  extension  of  the  common  schools,  and  they  shared  generally  in  the  popularity 
of  those  schools.  They  were  day  schools,  located  near  the  main  body  of  their  con- 
stituency, and  in  most  instances  made  no  charge  for  tuition.  They  were  "near  to 
the  people.^'  Not  infrequently,  to  be  sure,  they  were  opposed  by  advocates  of  the 
public  elementary  schools,  who  believed  that  the  people  should  not  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  schools  beyond  the  elementary  grade.  In  the  main,  Ifowever,  they  made 
their  way  to  public  favor.  The  question  of  their  legality  waa  in  some  States  set  at 
rest  by  definite  statutory  enactment,  in  others  by  decision  of  the  courts  in  the 
absence  of  such  enactment.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  such  judicial  decisions  was 
that  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  Michig^  in  1874,  which  was  summed  up  in 
the  words  **  Neither  in  our  State  policy,  in  our  constitution,  or  in  our  laws,  do  we 
find  the  primary  school  districts  restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  their 
officers  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that  may  be  given,  if 
their  voters  consent  in  regular  form  to  bear  the  expense  and  raise  the  taxes  for  the 
purpose.*'  Later  decisions  in  other  States  have  followed  the  ruling  of  the  Michigan 
court. 


IV.  CURRENT  MOVEMENTS  AND  PROBLEMS. 

SCHOOLS   NOT   UNDER   PUBLIC   CONTROL. 

While  the  public  high  school  has  become  the  dominant  type  of  American  secondary 
school,  the  largest  liberty  is  allowed  under  our  American  educational  system  in  the 
erection  and  management  of  schools  under  various  forms  of  private,  corporate,  and 
ecclesiastical  control.  Since  the  civil  war  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  such  schools.  The  following  partial  list  of  schools  not  under  public  con- 
trol, established  between  1865  and  1890,  will  give  some  intimation  of  the  great  variety 
of  institutions  to  which  this  movement  has  given  rise: 

[The  list  includes  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  schools  of  this  kind  established  within  the  period 
indicated,  but  it  is  in  some  measure  representative.  The  .several  items  are  taken  from  Thomas,  Grace 
Powers.  Where  to  educate,  1898-1899.  A  guide  to  the  best  private  echoots.  .  .  .  Boston,  [1898],  pp. 
25+379.] 

SouTHBOROUGH,  MASSACHUSETTS.    St.  Mark's  Scliool,  for  boys,  Protestant  Episcopal  [1865]. 
Faribault,  Minnesota.    St.  Mary's  Hall,  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  Protestant  Episcopal,  oi>ened 
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HioHTSTOWN,  New  Jersey.    Peddle  Institute,  coeducational,  incorporated  1866. 

Helena,  Montana.    8t.  Vincent's  Academy,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  established  1869. 

Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee.    Webb  School,  founded  1870. 

Pboyidence,  Rhode  Island.  La  Salle  Academy,  founded  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
1871. 

QuiNCY,  Massachusetts.  Adams  Academy,  first  opened  for  pupils  1872;  founded  on  a  gift  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  made  in  182S. 

Haerisbubg,  Pennsylvania.    Harrisburg  Business  College,  organized  1873. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey.    The  Princeton  Preparatory  School,  opened  1875;  incorporated  1895. 

Ithaca,  New  York.    Cascadilla  School,  established  1876. 

Orchard  Lake,  Michigan.    Michigan  Military  Academy,  organized  1877. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri.    Manual  Training  School,  Washington  University,  organized  1879. 

East  NoRTHriBLD,  Massachusetts.  Northfield  Seminary,  for  girls,  founded  by  Mr.  Dwlght  L. 
Moody  In  1879. 

Mount  Herxon,  Massachusetts.    Mount  Hermon  School,  for  boys,  opened  1881;  incorporated  1882. 

TusKEGEE,  Alabama.  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  a  school  of  many  departments,  for 
colored  people,  coeducational;  founded  1881. 

KiRKwooD,  Missouri.    Klrkwood  Military  Academy  and  Glendale  Institute,  founded  1882. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana.    Girls'  Classical  School,  founded  1882. 

Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  founded  1882;  presented  to  Chicago  Uni- 
versity 1897. 

New  York  (City).    Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  founded  1883,  incorporated  1884. 

Bristol,  Virginia.  Southwest  Virginia  Institute,  for  young  women,  a  Baptist  institution,  organ- 
ized 1884. 

New  York  (City).    The  Brearley  School,  for  girls,  founded  1884. 

Belmont,  Caufornia.    Belmont  School,  for  boys,  founded  1885. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    The  Cambridge  School  for  Girls,  founded  1886. 

Brooklyn,  New  York.  Pratt  Institute,  founded  1887,  begun  as  a  trade  school  and  gradually 
extended  to  include  many  departments. 

Marion,  Alabama.    Marion  Military  Institute,  founded  1887. 

Portland,  Oregon.    Portland  Academy,  opened  1889,  incorporated  1892. 

Port  Deposit,  Maryland.  The  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  incorporated  1889,  opened  1894.  A  school  for 
white  boys  and  girls,  very  heavily  endowed  (over  $3,500,000). 

DENOMINATIONAL  CHARACTER  OP  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  denominational  relations  of  the  nonpublic  schools  of  the  country  appears 
from  the  following  table :« 


Religious  denomination  and  nonsectarian. 


Schools. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


Students. 


Nonsectarian 

Roman  Catholic 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Friends 

Congr^ational 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 

Lutheran 

Other  denominations 

Total 


912 
369 
93 
78 
89 
82 
51 
45 
81 
80 
55 


1,835 


4,867 
1,946 
466 
469 
653 
851 
268 
215 
143 
140 


9,903 


50.574 
16,786 
7,039 
6.856 
4,747 
4,076 
8,146 
2,787 
2,710 
2,077 
4,892 


104.690 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

With  all  of  this  activity  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  institutions  under  pri- 
vate control,  the  main  tendency  is  still  setting  decisively  in  the  direction  represented 
by  the  public  high  school.    This  is  apparent  from  the  following  tables  and  diagrams:  & 

a  Report  of  the  Commi«»ioner  of  Education  for  1902,  v.  2,  p.  1648. 
bld.t  V.  1,  pp.  xcili,  xciv. 
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Diagram  1. — Number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 
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350.000 


In  public 

In  private 

In  both 

Year. 

high 

nigh 

clu«se^  of 

schools. 

srhools. 

BC'hooL^. 

1871 

88,280 

1872 

48,660 

1873 

66,640 

61,860 
€8.  .580 
73,740 

1874 

1^75 

1876 

22,982 

96,722 

1877 

24.925 

73,560 

98,485 

Ih78 

28,124 

73,620 

101,744 

1H7D 

27,163 

74,160 

101,323 

1880 

26,609 

75,840 

102, 449 

IKHI 

86,594 

80,160 

116,754 

1882-83... 

39,581 

88,920 

128.601 

1883-fM... 

81,672 

95,280 

129,952 

188MS5... 

85,807 

97.020 

182,327 

18Sr>-8<>... 

70,241 

86,400 

156,641 

1886-87... 

80,001 

83.160 

163,161 

1887-88... 

116,009 

09,600 

185,609 

ia88-89... 

125,542 

79,440 

2(M,982 

1889-W... 

202,963 

94,981 

297. 8W 

1890-91... 

211,596 

98.400 

309,996 

1891-92... 

239,5f.6 

100.739 

340,295 

1892-93... 

254,023 

102,375 

856, 398 

1893-91... 

280, 274 

118,645 

407,919 

1894-95... 

350,099 

118,347 

468,446 

1895-96... 

380,493 

10<;,  654 

487,147 

1896-97... 

409,438 

107. 633 

517,066 

1897-98... 

449,600 

106.225 

5W,825 

1898-99... 

476, 227 

103,  hJiS 

580.065 

1899-1900. 

519, 251 

110,797 

630,018 

1900-1901. 

Ml,  730 

108,221 

649. 951 

1901-2.... 

550,611 

101, 090 

655,301 

300X^00 


250.000 


200,000 


/50.000 


50,000 
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Diagram  2. — Per  cent  of  the  population  enrolled  as  seeondart/ students  in  private  and  public 
secondary  schools  for  a  series  of  years. 
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Year. 
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1871- 
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LATER  STATE  SYSTEMS   OP  SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

Soon  after  the  civil  war  there  began  a  new  movement  in  the  establishment  of 
State  systems  of  secondary  education.  The  high  school  was  generally  made  the  unit 
in  such  systems,  as  the  academy  had  been  the  unit  of  the  State  systems  inaugurated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.- 

The  State  of  New  York,  still  maintaining  the  general  supervision  of  the  r^ente  of 
of  the  university  over  coll^^es  and  academies,  provided  in  1864  for  the  establishment 
of  "academical  departmente*'  in  union  free  schools.  Such  academical  departments 
weregranted  the  same  privileges  in  the  university  as  had  been  granted  to  the  academies, 
and  were  put  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  regents.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  transformation  of  academies  into  high  schools  when  such  change  seemed 
desirable.  In  Maryland  a  system  of  county  high  schools,  aided  by  State  subsidies, 
was  substituted  for  the  previously  existing  system  of  State  aided  academies  in  1865. 
Later  legislation  restored  a  measure  of  State  aid  to  the  academies. 

In  these  cases  we  see  only  an  extension  of  State  systems  already  in  existence.  A 
new  movement  in  the  establishment  of  State  systems  where  such  provision  had  not 
hitherto  been  made,  began  with  '*An  act  in  aid  of  free  high  schools,"  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Maine  in  1873.  Other  States  soon  followed.  Minnesota,  by  an  enact- 
ment of  the  year  1878,  which  was  then  in  force  but  one  year,  but  was  renewed  in 
1881,  first  introduced  a  provision  under  which  State  aided  high  schools  should  offer 
free  tuition  to  all  qualified  pupils  residing  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1891,  added  to  its  long-established  provisions 
a  requirement  that  towns  not  maintaining  high  schools  should  pay  the  tuition  fees  of 
qualified  pupils,  resident  in  such  towns,  who  should  attend  high  schools  in  other 
towns,  and  in  1894  made  the  payment  of  such  fees  by  the  town  obligatory,  and 
authorized  payment  of  the  transportation  expense  of  the  pupils  to  whom  this  pro- 
vision related.  Within  the  past  ten  years  there  has  appeared  a  strongly  marked 
disposition  among  our  American  commonwealths  to  provide  free  secrondary  instruc- 
tion for  all  pupils  whose  advancement  is  such  as  to  fit  them  to  profit  by  such 
instruction.  The  establishment  of  new  high  schools  in  small  communities  has  been 
encouraged  by  a  considerable  increase  of  State  subsidies.  Strong  graded  schools 
have  been  established  in  many  rural  communities  by  grouping  the  small  schools  of 
contiguous  districts  in  one  central  building,  and  rural  high  schools  have  followed  aa 
the  next  step  in  this  movement.  In  a  number  of  States,  moreover,  provision  has 
been  made  for  pupils  residing  in  communities  where  there  is  no  high  school,  by 
offering  them  free  tuition  in  high  schools  or  academies  elsewhere. 

STATE   SUPPORT   AND   STATE   DIRECTION. 

Some  of  the  chief  State  systems  now  in  operation  are  summarized  below.« 

Maine.  Provision  (permissive)  for  free  tuition  for  any  qualified  student,  towns  not  provided  with 
high  schools  receiving  State  aid  in  paying  tuition  fees  elsewhere.  Regular  State  aid  to  hoth 
high  schools  and  academies.  Standards  in  part  statutory,  otherwise  determined  by  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

New  Hampshire.  Free  tuition  provided  for  all  qualified  students  in  high  schools  or  academies, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  local  communities,  but  with  State  aid  In  cAse  of  poorer  towns.  General 
standard  of  secondary  education  fixed  by  statute. 

Massachusetts.  High  schools  required  in  larger  towns.  Free  tuition  provided  for  all  qualified  stu- 
dents, with  State  aid  extended  for  that  purpose.  The  State  also  aids  poorer  towns  in  maintaining 
high  schools.    Standards  fixed  by  statute  and  applied  by  State  board  of  education. 

New  York.  State  aid  extended  to  both  high  schools  and  academies.  Standards  determined  by 
board  of  regents,  who  Inspect  schools  and  conduct  examinations  of  students.  Regents'  diplomas, 
based  on  these  examinations,  are  accepted  in  many  colleges  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations. 

New  Jersey.    Free  tuition  provided  for  all  qualified  students  at  the  expense  of  the  communities. 

oThis  summary  is  mainly  based  on  Mr.  D.  R.  Jones's  monograph  on  State  aid  to  secondary  schools. 
See  bibliographical  notes. 
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Maryland.  Both  high  schools  and  academies  receive  annnal  grants  from  the  State.  State  board  of 
education  determines  course  of  study,  choice  of  text-books,  and  mode  of  discipline  In  State  aided 
schools. 

Ohio.    Provision  sfanilar  to  that  of  New  Jersey. 

Indiana.  Schools  "  commissioned  "  by  State  board  of  education  enter  their  graduates  without  exam- 
inatlon  at  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

Wisconsin.  Free  tuition  Is  provided  for  all  qualified  students  at  the  expense  of  local  communities, 
but  communities  supporting  high  schools  are  aided  by  the  State.  State  superintendent  deter- 
mines course  of  study  and  number  and  quallAcatlons  of  teachers  in  State  aided  schools.  An 
inspector,  appointed  by  him,  visits  schools.  University  of  Wisconsin  conducts  independent  Inspec- 
tion for  purposes  of  "accrediting." 

Minnesota.  State  high  schools  offer  free  tuition  to  all  qualified  students  in  the  State.  Such  high 
schools  receive  each  a  uniform  grant,  npt  to  exceed  $1,500,  annually  from  the  State.  Standards 
prescribed  by  statute,  and  further  determined  by  State  high  school  board,  which  employs  an 
inspector  of  high  schools  and  conducts  examinations  (mainly  optional)  in  schools.  Graduates 
of  State  high  schools  admitted  to  University  of  Minnesota  without  examination. 

North  Dakota.  Free  tuition  provided  for  all  qualified  students  in  State  aided  high  schools.  State 
high  school  board  prescribes  courses  of  Instruction  In  such  schools. 

Nebraska.  Free  tuition  provided  for  all  qualified  students,  the  expmise  up  to  a  given  point  being 
borne  by  commimities,  and  above  that  point  by  the  State.  State  superintendent  determines 
standards  so  far  as  qualifications  of  teachers,  appliances,  and  courses  of  study  are  concerned. 

California.  Free  tuition  provided  for  all  qualified  students  in  State  aided  high  schools.  General 
standards  fixed  by  statute.  University  of  California  conducts  Independent  Inspection  of  schools 
which  apply  for  "  accrediting." 

UNITY    IN    DIVERSITY. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  diversity  among  the  systems  of  the  several  States. 
There  is  among  them  free  and  generous  rivalry  in  the  working  out  of  their  several 
educational  policies.  But  in  most  things  of  importance  the  different  States  are  in 
pretty  general  agreement.  One  point  of  agreement  should  be  noted  here.  O ur  public 
system  of  elementary  schools  shows  everywhere  a  tendency  to  grow  up.  It  grows  up 
through  the  high  school  to  the  level  of  the  college.  In  States  having  State  univer- 
sities, these  institutions  carry  forward  this  tendency  of  growth,  with  the  least  possible 
interruption,  up  into  the  boundless  reaches  of  the  higher  education.  A  similar 
tendency  is  apparent  an^ong  schools  and  colleges  not  under  public  control. 

The  prevalent  form  of  our  educational  system  may  be  rudely  represented  as  that 
of  a  tree  having  a  strong  central  trunk  and  many  branches.  The  ordinary  schooling 
of  children  begins  about  the  age  of  6.«  The  elementary  school  beginning  at  this 
point  is  practically  the  same  in  content  for  all  children,  whatever  their  destination 
in  life  may  be,  and  is  ordinarily  eight  years  in  length  for  all  alike.  It  is  followed  by 
a  high  school  or  academy  course,  four  years  in  lengtlvimt  very  variable  in  content, 
which  may  be  followed  by  a  four-year  college  or  university  course,  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Fully  half  of  such  higher  course,  it  should  be  added,  is  really 
''secondary*'  in  character.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  a  course  of  study  in  an 
ordinary  high  school  or  academy,  a  student  who  has  finished  the  elementary  school 
course  may  enter  a  technical  or  trade  school,  ordinarily  a  privately  managed  insti- 
tution, branchinc  off  from  the  central  series  of  schools  of  general  culture;  and  many 
such  divergent  institutions  for  vocational  training  are  open  to  him  from  that  point 
upward  to  the  highest  members  of  the  series. 

It  follows  from  this  set  of  conditions  that  the  most  interesting  of  recent  movements 
affecting  our  secondary  education  are  such  as  have  to  do  with  the  articulation  of 
secondary  schools  with  other  members  of  the  system,  and  the  differentiation  of 
secondary  schools  to  meet  a  diversity  of  needs. 

ARTICULATION. 

The  high  school  type  has  changed  materially  in  the  course  of  time.  The  academy 
type  has  changed  with  it,  but  in  a  different  way.    The  early  academy  was  a  "finish- 

a  In  many  places  the  child  who  enters  an  elementary  school  at  6  has  already  had  a  year  or  two  of 
life  in  a  kindergarten. 
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ing  school"  on  the  Pide  of  its  English  course,  and  a  **  fitting  school"  for  college  on 
the  side  of  its  classical  course.  As  a  fitting  school  it  was  merely  the  old  grammar 
school  projected  into  a  new  setting.  Since  the  high  schools  have  crowded  the  acad- 
emies out  of  the  position  of  the  ordinary  standard  provision  for  secondary  educatioxi, 
the  older  institutions  have  tended  to  become  schools  discharging  the  special  function 
of  preparing  students  for  admission  to  college.  For  a  time  the  view  was  strenuously 
maintained  that  this  function  should  devolve  on  tlic  academies  exclusively.  But  the 
high  school,  beginning  as  a  mere  upward  extension  of  the  elementary  school  fljrslem 
in  a  few  favored  communities,  not  only  spread  all  over  the  land  and  became  our  main 
reliance  for  middle-grade  instruction,  but  soon  began  to  push  upward  still  farther 
and  carry  a  portion  of  its  students  on  to  the  gate  of  the  college.  When  this  point 
was  reached  the  high  school  was  a  fully  developed  secondary  school  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  the  term.  Like  many  of  the  academies,  it  provided  both  *'  preparation 
for  college"  and  ** preparation  for  life." 

Up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  admission  to  college  was  almo«t 
universally  regulated  by  entrance  examinations,  which  each  college  prescribed  and 
conducted  independently.  The  State  universities  then  undertook  the  making  of  a 
closer  articulation  with  the  "college  preparatory  "  courses  of  the  high  schools  through 
the  so-called  accrediting  system.  This  was  an  arrangement,  first  introduced  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1871,  under  which  the  graduates  of  certain  approved 
secondary  schools  were  admitted  directly  to  the  university  without  undergoing  any 
special  examination  for  that  purpose.  The  fitness  of  the  schools  for  such  recogni- 
tion was  determined  by  an  occasional  visit  of  inspection  by  a  committee  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty,  the  schools  voluntarily  accepting  such  inspection  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  place  on  the  list  of  "accredited"  institutions.  This  innovation  was 
received  with  much  favor.  The  system  was  extended  to  pri\'ately  managed  schools, 
and  was  adopted  by  many  privately  managed  colleges  and  universitiee.  In  1894-95, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  year,  it  had 
**  been  adopted  in  some  form  or  other  by  forty-two  State  universities  and  agricultmml 
and  mechanical  colleges,  and  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  institutions. "^ 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ACCREDITING   SYSTEM. 

The  accrediting  system  has  undergone  a  gradual  change.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
diflicult  for  the  great  universities  which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  this  system  to  keep  up  the  regular  inspection  of  all  high  schools  applying  for 
recognition  by  examining  committees  appointed  from  the  regular  university  corp»  of 
instruction.  The  popularity  of  the  system  has  made  it  unwieldy.  Several  institu- 
tions accordingly  have  appointed  special  examiners  of  high  schools.  Yet  the  plan 
of  having  inspection  carried  on  by  actual  university  instructors  has  not  been  whc^y 
abandoned  even  in  these  instances.  The  examiners  of  high  schools  give  instruction 
during  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  university  departments  of  education,  ami  some 
inspection  by  representatives  of  other  departments  of  instruction  is  still  carried  on. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1901 
appointed  a  commission  on  accredited  schools  to  unify  and  perfect  the  system  of 
accretliting  in  the  States  of  the  great  Northwest.  This  commission  has  now  pub- 
lisheil  two  annual  reports.  It  concerns  itself  with  defining  and  describing  unit 
courses  of  study  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  high  school  programme,  taking  for  its 
point  of  departure  the  recommendations  of  the  national  committt*e  on  college  entrance 
^requirements  mentioned  below;  &  with  the  endeavor  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
admission  requirements  of  the  colleges  concerned  and  in  the  inspection  and  accredit- 
ing of  schools;  with  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  schools  fully  entitled  to  the  accredited 

a  Op.  cit.,  V.  2.  p.  1172.    Cf.  the  Report  for  the  year  1902,  rol.  I,  pp.  527-639,  where  ftddiUonal  infor- 
taation  is  given,  Including  a  list  of  33»  institutions  admitting  students  on  certificate. 
'"    bPttKe573. 
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relation — an  '*  honor  list/^  as  it  were,  of  the  best  schools,  and  with  recommendations 
resi)ecting  the  granting  of  college  credit  for  advanced  work  done  in  high  schoola 
The  commission  appoints  a  board  of  inspection,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  inspectors 
of  high  schools  of  several  leading  unrversities.  It  depends  for  the  most  part  for  its 
information  concerning  the  schools  upon  the  systems  of  inspection  already  in  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  eveatually  supplement  these  systems  with 
some  inspection  of  its  own. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  public  high  schools  have  been  classified  by  the  State 
commifisioner  of  public  schools,  imder  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature,  with  reference 
to  their  ability  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  professional  schools.  In  Iowa 
the  leading  colleges  have  taken  concerte<i  action  looking  to  the  imification  of  their 
several  systems  of  accrediting.  Tliese  movements  appear  to  have  some  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  commission  on  accredited  schools. 

The  accrediting  system  began  as  a  Western  movement,  but  it  has  been  adopted  in 
one  form  or  aziother  by  many  Eastern  institutions.  A  significant  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  system  in  the  East  was  the  establishment  in  May,  1902,  of  the  New 
England  entrance  certificate  board.  This  board,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each 
of  the  cooperating  colleges,  examines  the  applications  of  schools  in  New  England 
which  desire  the  privilege  oi  sending  their  graduates  to  college  without  entrance 
examination,  and  the  list  of  such  schools  approved  by  the  board  becomes  the 
accredited  schools  list  of  each  of  the  colleges  represented.  The  board  does  not 
inspect  schools  directly.  Its  accrediting  is  based  on  statements  of  school  authorities 
with  reference  to  their  courses  of  study,  equipment,  teaching  force,  and  on  the  per- 
formance of  graduates  of  those  schools  which  have  entered  collie.  The  list  of 
approved  schools  is  to  be  revised  every  three  years. 

THE  COLLEGE  ENTBANCB   EXAiUNATION  BOARD. 

With  a  view  to  onifying  and  improving  the  system  of  admission  to  college  by 
examination,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  established  in  1900  the  college  entrance  examination  board. 
This  board,  having  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  conducts  oniform  examinar 
tions  in  the  subjects  comnoonly  entering  into  college  admission  requirements,  at 
many  widely  scattered  centers  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  foreign  lands.  At 
its  first  examination,  hekl  in  June,  1901,  there  were  973  applicants  who  took  these 
examinations  at  07  points  in  the  United  States  and  2  in  Europe.  Two  years  later 
1,620  candidates  were  examined  at  128  points  in  the  United  States,  5  in  Europe,  and 
1  in  South  America.  Of  especial  significance  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this 
board  is  its  constant  endeavor  to  keep  its  examination  j^pers  free  from  the  whimsies 
of  any  individual  examiner,  and  the  active  cooperation  of  representatives  of  both 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  which  it  has  secured.  The  results  of  the  examinsH 
tions  conducted  by  this  board  are  accepted  by  many  institutions  outside  of  the  ter^ 
ritory  of  the  association  which  called  it  into  being. 

The  movements  referred  to  above  look  to  a  better  articulation  between  onr  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  mstitutions  of  higher  education*  Within  the  universities 
there  has  come  to  be  a  sharper  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  baccalaureate  course  and  that  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  course  being  recognized  as  essentially  ** secondary*'  in  character.  Some  steps 
have  been  taken  which  look  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  secondary  educa- 
tion with  courses  extended  upward  to  cover  these  two  years.  Some  of  the  smaller 
colleges  which  have  become  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  example, 
have  cut  off  the  last  two  years  of  their  baccalaureate  course,  their  two  years  of  early 
college  work  superadded  to  four  years  in  a  preparatory  department,  thus  constitut- 
ing a  six-year  course  of  secondary  instruction.  There  is  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
educational  leaders  a  confident  expectation  that  our  best  high  schools  will  grow  up 
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into  what  is  now  the  lower  half  of  the  college  domain.  President  Harper,  of  Chicago 
University,  said  recently,  in  addressing  a  conference  of  the  schools  affiliated  with 
that  institution — 

Ten  years  from  now  the  high  schools  all  over  the  country  will  have  added  fifth 
and  sixth  years  and  will  be  doing  the  college  work  which  now  falls  to  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  courses.  In  Michigan  and  Minnesota  the  State  universities  are 
accepting  work  done  in  many  of  the  high  schools  for  the  first  year  of  college  study. 
I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  nigh  schools  are  going  to  do  college  work  in 
the  future. 

There  is,  however,  much  difference  of  opinion  on  this  points  The  opposing  view 
was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  held  at  Chicago  in  April,  1903,  by  Prof.  Julius  Sachs,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  who  is  the  head  of  two  important  secondary  schools. 
Professor  Sachs  spoke  as  follows: 

Speaking  now  for  the  secondary  schools  and  as  a  member  of  the  secondary  pro- 
fession, the  feeling  that  is  most  prominent  in  my  mind  is  that  no  greater  danger 
besets  the  secondary  teacher  than  the  blind  hope  that  he  can  at  some  time  or  other, 
or  through  some  peculiar  circumstances,  supplant  the  work  of  early  college  years. 
I  believe  we  are  as  far  removed  from  that  as  it  is  conceivable  to  be  at  the  present 
moment. « 

The  articulation  of  our  secondary  schools  with  the  schools  below  them  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  renewed  attention  of  late.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteen- 
hundred-eighties  there  arose  a  widespread  discussion  of  the  length  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  collies  and  professional  schools  of  our  universities.  The  urjrent 
necessity  of  lengthening  the  professional  courses  in  law  and  medicine  was  recognized. 
But  to  lengthen  these  courses  would  l>e  to  postpone  unduly  the  entrance  of  young 
men  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession,  unless  the  courses  of  the  colleges  and  the 
schools  below  them  might  be  shortened  without  serious  detriment  to  the  educational 
efficiency  of  those  schools.  ^  The  shortening  of  the  four-year  college  course  was  pro- 
posed, and  this  proposal  is  still  under  discussion.  Another  of  the  resulting  pro- 
posals, which  chiefly  concerns  us  here,  was  that  the  course  of  the  grammar  schools, 
next  below  the  high  schools,  be  shortened.  This  suggestion  commonly  took  the 
form  given  to  it  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  that  the  grammar  school 
course  be  ''shortened  and  enriched."  The  committee  on  college  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1899  recommended  that  the  course 
in  the  secondary  school  be  six  years  in  length,  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade — 
that  is,  that  a  six-year  secondary  course  follow  a  six-year  elementary  course,  w^here 
now  a  four-year  secondarj^  course  commonly  follows  an  eight-year  elementary  course. 

A- committee,  of  which  Mr.  George  D.  Pettee  was  chairman,  reported  to  the  con- 
ference of  collegiate  and  secondary  instructors  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  November,  1902,  a  definite  scheme  of  a  six-year  high  school 
curriculum,  divided  into  two  three-year  courses,  b^inning  with  pupils  12  years  of 
age.  This  scheme  has  served  as  the  basis  of  considerable  discussion.  In  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Baltimore  capable  pupils  may  study  Latin  and  French  or  Grerman  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  so  shorten  somewhat  the  time  required  for  the 
succeeding  high  school  course,  which  is  normally  four  years  in  length.  A  most 
interesting  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  schools  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Children  are  admitted  to  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  5  and 
remain  there  three  years.  The  grammar  school  course  which  follows  is  normally 
six  years  in  length,  but  systematic  provision  is  made  under  which  capable  pupils 
may  shorten  this  course  to  fixe  years  or  even  four.  The  course  in  the  Latin  school, 
next  above,  may  be  taken  in  either  five  years  or  four.  The  parallel  course  in  the 
English  high  school  is  four  years  in  length.      It  has  been  found  that,  generally 

a  Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  p.  58. 

tin  practice  the  knot  has  been  cut  by  all  too  many  of  our  students  who  have  left  out  the  college 
course  entirely,  going  directly  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  professional  school.  For  biblio- 
graphical notes  relating  to  this  question,  see  Educational  Review,  v.  26,  pp.  118-119,  September,  1908. 
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speaking,  the  better  records  in  the  Cambridge  high  schools  are  made  by  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  work  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  shorter  period. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CURRICULUM. 


In  both  public  and  private  schools  the  classical  course  is  still  determined  by  col- 
lege entrance  requirements.  After  the  civil  war  new  subjects  were  rapidly  added 
to  those  requirements.     Doctor  Broome «  giyes  the  following  list: 


Subject. 


Date. 


College. 


Modem  history  (United  States) 

Physical  geogrnipby 

English  oompoBition 

Physical  science 

English  literature 

Modem  language 


1869 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1874 
1875 


Michigan. 

Michigan  and  Harvard. 

Prinocton. 

Harvard. 

Do. 

Do. 


These  subjects  were  commonly  introduced  as  alternative  requirements,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  continuing  to  be  the  staples.  We  have  seen  that  parallel 
courses,  one  classical  and  one  English,  were  provided  at  an  early  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  academies.  As  time  went  on  the  number  of  such  parallel  courses  was 
increased  in  both  academies  and  high  schools.  After  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  parallel  courses  became  common  in  the  colleges  themselves,  leading  to  bac- 
calaureate degrees  other  than  that  in  arts;  and  some  of  the  newer  courses  in  the 
secondary  schools,  scientific,  Latin-scientific,  or  English,  met  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  these  new  college  courses.  The  number  of  alternative  subjects  in  such 
requirements  and  in  high  school  courses  was  gradually  increased.  In  some  schools 
students  were  given  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies,  an  arrangement 
approximating  the  elective  system  of  the  colleges.  This  movement  went  much 
further,  however,  in  the  theoretical  discussions  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  it  went  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  most  of  the  schools. 

Two  committees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  submitted  reports  in  that 
decade  which  stimulated  and  gave  direction  to  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  cur- 
riculum. The  report  of  the  "Committee  [of  ten]  on  secondary sdwol  studies " 
bears  date  of  1893;  that  of  the  "Committee  on  college-entrance  requirements" 
appeared  in  1899.  The  committee  last  named  proposed  a  general  plan  or  form  of 
school  curriculum  which  seems  gradually  to  be  making  its  way  into  the  schools. 
This  proposal  was  brought  forward  in  the  following  recommendations: 

**  That  the  principle  of  election  be  recognized  in  secondary  schools. 

"That  *  *  *  the  committee  *  *  *  does  not  believe  in  unlimited  election, 
but  especially  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  certain  number  of  constants  in  all 
secondary  schools  and  in  all  requirements  for  admission  to,  college. 

"  That  the  committee  recommends  that  the  number  of  constants  be  recognized  in 
th3  following  proportion,  namely,  four  units  in  foreign  languages  (no  language 
accepted  in  less  than  two  units),  two  units  in  mathematics,  two  in  English,  one  in 
history^ and  one  in  science.'*  / 

It  appears  from  other  portions  of  the  report  that  the  "unit'*  referred  to  is  the 
work  of  one  year,  at  least  four  periods  a  week,  in  a  well -equipped  school,  under 
competent  instruction.  A  "period"  is  commonly  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  in 
length.  A  week's  work  in  American  secondary  schools  commonly  consists  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  such  periods;  so  the  "constants"  proposed  by  the  committee 
would  cover  one-half,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-half,  of  the  work  of  a  four-year 
course,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  election  of  the  student 

As  an  example  of  college  entrance  requirements  arranged  according  to  this  general 
plan,  though  differing  in  details,  we  may  take  the  new  requirements  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 


a  Op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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Entrance  Requirements,  University  of  Michigan. 

These  requirements  are  stated  in  units,  a  unit  meaning  a  subject  of  study  pursued  through  a 
school  year,  with  not  less  than  four  recitation  periods  each  week.  Fifteen  such  units,  taken  from 
those  enumerated  below,  are  required  for  admission.  Of  these  fifteen  units,  seven  must  be  presented 
by  all  applicants,  namely: 

EnKliah.  three  unit*. 

Mathematics  (algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  solid  geometry),  three  units. 

Physics,  one  unit. 

The  remaining  eight  units  may  be  selected  by  the  applicant  from  the  following  list,  but  with  the 
oroviso  that  the  selec'tion  shall  in  all  cases  include  at  least  two  units  in  some  one  of  the  three  lan- 
iuages,  Latin.  French,  and  German.  The  subjects  from  which  choice  may  be  made,  and  the  num.- 
ber  of  units  which  will  be  accepted  in  each  subject,  are  as  foUows: 


Greek,  two  units. 
Latin,  two  or  four  units. 
French,  two  or  fimr  units. 
German,  two  or  four  units. 
English  literature,  one  unit, 
llistory,  one,  two,  or  three  units. 


Physiography,  one  unit. 
Chemisirj',  one  unit. 
Botany,  one  unit. 
Ztx)logy,  one  unit. 
Biology,  one  unit. a 


CUKRICL'LUM   OF  THE  ST.    LOVIS   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

An  example  of  a  scliool  curriculum  similarly  planned,  though  diflering  again  in 
detail?,  is  presented  in  that  of  the  high  school  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis: 


General  Statemeitt  op  thb  High  School  Course  of  Study. 

At  least  twenty  recitations  a  week  are  required  in  every  course;  work  additional  to  that  required 
by  any  course  may  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the  principal. 

One  hundred  recitations  in  a  single  study,  with  a  satisfactory  record,  constitute  one  point  in  any 
course. 

Not  less  than  thirty-two  such  points  are  required  for  graduation  in  any  course,  and  eight  of  these 
thirty-two  points  must  be  made  on  the  studies  of  each  yeiir,  whatever  courae  be  taken. 

In  studies  that  occupy  one  or  more  years  of  any  course,  no  credit  is  allowed  for  less  tlian  one  year's 
work  .satisfactorily  completed. 

Fractional  credit  is  allowed  on  studies  which  do  not  occupy  sufficient  time  to  constitute  full  points. 


and 


The  studies  prescribed  for  all  pupils  are  English,  history,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  biology,  physics, 
d  Shakespeare,  which  fumisli  eighteen  of  the  thirty-two  points  required  for  graduation.    The 


other  fourteen  points  may  be  secunnl  by  successfully  pursuing  a  suflicient  nimiber  of  the  other 
studies  affordcti  by  the  severul  courses  provided,  namely:  Psvcholc^y,  ethics,  commercial  law,  civics, 
economics,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  higher  alge'bra,  solid  georaetrj',  trigonometry,  penmanship, 
phonography,  drawing  and  history  of  art,  chemistr>',  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Greek. 


The  same  requirements  appear  below,  arranged  in  the  more  familiar  fashion  of 
several  parallel  courses,  with  prescribeil  and  alternative  subjects: 

High-sclwol  course  of  study. 


A. 

General. 

B. 

General. 

C. 
Art. 

D. 
Scientific. 

20 

20|22 

21 

20  i  20  1  22  1  23 

20  1  20  1  22  j  2-1 

20 

I 
6 

20 

II 
6 

27  1  24 

Engl  ish 

I 
5 

II 

5 

III 

5 
3 

IV 

2 
3 
3 

I    1  II  '  III    IV 

; 

5       5       5       2 
....'....      3       3 
....j '     3 

I 
5 

II  1  III 
5  1     5 

IV 

2 
3 
3 

lU 

5 

3 

IV 
? 

History 

3 

^ 

Shakespeare 

S 

Psvchotogy t 1 

,.lo^\ 

"■J 

':"!"" 

Ethics 

....!_._ 

...J...J.  '.'  -J 

'.'.'.. 

t 

.... 

1 

Commercial  law ' 1 ' ' ' 

1       ' 

....!.... L... 

Civics 

....!....!....!. ...1.... 

i     T 

Economics 1 .... ' .... 

::::l.::.i::.:....i::.. 

.:::::::::::  ::::::::i::::!::::i:::: 

Arithmetic '        . ' 

..    ..............;.. ..|.... 

Bookkeeping ' 1 

::::i::*:i::::::::l:::'::::::::'::::i::::i::::i:::::'':i-::: 

Algebra 

5  ,.... 

..li-Ti::::i:::: 

t 

5       .    3-2  ' 

Geometry 

' 

..^.6           1 

....1    5   2-3  t---- 

Trigonometry 

::.;..... 

8 

ChemLstry 1         

3 
1 

a 

o|....',...:.... 

3  I     3 

.      1    5i    1    .... 
0                            . 

....  ....1    3 

....1     5  I     1 

3 

Physics 

5 

Biology 

^ 

5 

....1... 

Penmanship 

"          i — 

Stenography 

I.    .    1      .    '... J. -. _.-...!... J. ...1.       _            1                    1.       _ 

, 

Art  and  arawing 

...J '.... 

5  1     5  1    5  1     3 

.... 

Latin 

, 

:::: 

.... 

5 

5 
5 
6 
5 

6 

■'>1 
5 
5 

51|     h\\     ^{\     .^1 
5/!    5/     5/      M 

.........    5i,     5| 

5 

6 

1 

'S 

German 

II 

F) 

French 



5. 

Spanish 

5 

Greek 

College  studies I ' 

._    .'     .1   __.l -_.    .1 

1        1 

1 

1        1        1 

' 

1        1 

a  Calendar  of  the  University  for  1902-3,  p.  47. 
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High'school  courae  of  study — Ck)ntinued. 


f1. 

Coliefc. 

20     20' 

Ul 

5 

3 

tfiS 
2 

23 

I 
5 

2a 

27 
HI 

a 

2;a 
IV 

4 

2S' 
I 

n 
5 

2S  1  30- 

,2S 
I 

a 

25 
11 

27 

m 
5 

12 

2» 

Enplish 

I  in 

0       B 

111 
6 

a  1 

IV 
2 

tv 

2 

KJlflkt'*Ut'fflTC ,_.._,, 

""I""" 

::::?::::' 

* 

*'"" 

ft 

PayrlK P Wiry  .  .    ..   ....*...,«„.__ 

1 

i 

Elliits... .„ , 

.» 

1 

" 

Ciiintiiercliil  law            ^      ^..._. 

^ 

r 

Clvk-a... - .-..- -  — 

5- 

-6 

" 

* 

«•«■ 

Kt^niirtTnici! ..,  +  ,,.  ».,..,,,*...»,- 

' 

' 

AriLlimt?:tie. ^ m.^  ,,-.  ,.*^ 

....u... 

3- 
-3 

"*'" 

]ifiokkc>?|iiiutf', , , _,  _ . , , 

*- 

"* 

»*%m 

Alj^t-bm. '    ^ 

ft 

*'K 

2-3 

:..<. 

& 

*T 

3^ 

h 

6 

1 

Tf  igimdiuetry -^  _^^^ ,  ^^, .,  „  ■.  ^. /^, ,  J . .  *. 

'i* 

rhcmlstrv. ....—— „ 

1 

3 

' 

1 

» 

Pbys.ki' ,*.,...* ---- 

& 

& 

% 

.... 

& 

Blolotfy 6 

** 

fcjli'ucxiritDhy -....,,.' 

5 

1    ^ 

Art  ftuti  (jJAwlnif....... *.........  - 

■""■* 

6 
ft 
5 

!l 

I^tiii , 

S 

5 1 

5 

5 

5': 
A, 
5J 

1 

5 

61. 

6 

5 
& 

6 

A 

^'it'TlTKtl  ..,. -. , . 

Ivl 

ynrlJiei* ,«..,..»,., .-.,..... 

»l 

SixmlKh....^ ....-._-—..--->._ 

.:::  :::: 

l\ 

lifi*f-k,„,.,.„...,„*,._.,....^ 

^ 

b 

It 

5 

Collego  itlidtcs. ..... . . . ._ .-. 

h 

The  studies  inclosed  iu  a  brace  are  alternative. 
CUKRICULUSI   OP  THE   HOPKINS  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

The  more  conservative  tendency  which  is  still  manifest  in  many  strong  schools  is 
represented  in  the  parallel  courses  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


First  year. 


Latin 6 

Algebra 5 

English 6 

Hlstorj^ 8 

IS 


Second  year. 


Latin 5 

Greek 6 

Algebra  ..'. 3 

English 3 

History 2 

18 


Junior  year. 


Latin 6 

Greek 6 

Algebra  (2),  geome- 
try ^3) 5 

Engliah 2 

Gennan  or  French  ^.  3 

20 


Senior  year. 


Latin 6 

Greek 5 

Geometry 2 

English 3 

History 2 

German  or  French  ...  3 

20 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


First  year. 


X  Junior  year. 


Senior  year. 


Latin 6 

Algebra 5 

English 5 

History 3 


20 


Latin 5 

Algebra 6 

Geometry 5 

English 3 

German  or  French 3 


21 


Latin 5 

Geometry  and  trigonometry  .  5 

English 3 

History 3 

(German  or  French 3 

Botany 2 

21 


Th<»  figures  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  each  week. 
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RECENT  HlfirrORY   OF    STUDIES. 

It  baa  come  to  be  our  working  hypothesis  that,  so  far  as  preliminary  training  of  a 
general  character  is  concerned,  **  preparation  for  college  "  and  '*  preparation  for  life  " 
should  coincide.  This  theory,  in  its  earlier  statement,  ran  as  follows :  What  is  good 
preparation  for  college  is  good  preparation  for  life.  Now  the  terms  are  commonly 
inverted:  What  is  good  preparation  for  life  is  good  preparation  for  college.  More 
and  more  the  question  of  college-entrance  requirements  is  coming  to  be  a  question 
as  to  what  is  best  for  the  schools ;  and  a  situation  in  which  certain  demands  of  the 
college  were  once  the  determining  factor  now  finds  its  determining  factor  in  the 
demands  of  the  public  high  school. 

The  actual  choice  of  subjects  by  students  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  gradual 
changes  which  have  come  over  that  choice  in  recent  years,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  tables,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  1902: « 

StudtnU  in  certain  courses  and  studies  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies. 


Courses,  studies,  etc. 


Students  prcpariug  for  college: 

Classical  course 

Scientific  courses 

Total  preparing  for  college 

Graduating  in  1902 

College  preparatory  students  in  grad 

uatlng  class 

Students  in— 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature 

History  (other  than  United  States).. 

Civics 


Number 

of 
students. 


45,169 
89,106 


84,265 


77,687 

26,159 

824,497 

21,998 

72,943 

110,980 

862,171 

180,580 

15,827 

17,271 

113,959 

50,469 

145,634 

22,801 

162,725 

16.593 

274,666 

298.818 

254.881 

180,198 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  sec- 
ondary 
students. 


6.89 
5.97 


12.86 


11.86 

0  33.67 

49.52 

8.86 

11.18 

16.94 

65.27 

27.66 

2.42 

2.64 

17.39 

7.70 

22.22 

8.48 

24.83 

2.63 

41.90 

46.60 

88.90 

19.87 


Hale 
students. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  male 

students. 


28,814 
24,827 


48, 141 


8.87 
8.92 


17.29 


Female 
students. 


Percent 
of  total 
number 
of  female 
students. 


21,  W5 
14,279 


36,124 


29,394 

13,468 

130,183 

13,467 

25,724 

45.893 

159, 772 

80.016 

9,361 

6,148 

49,773 

23,443 

62,032 

9,327 

68,418 

5,547 

110,247 

120,851 

103,469 

66,987 


10.56 

48,293 

a  45. 78 

12,701 

46.75 

194,814 

4.84 

8.631 

9.24 

47,219 

16.48 

65,087 

57.88 

202.399 

28.74 

100.664 

3.36 

6,466 

2.21 

11,123 

17.88 

64,186 

8.42 

27,026 

22.28 

83,602 

3.35 

18,474 

24.57 

94,807 

1.99 

11,046 

89.69 

164,309 

43.40 

177,967 

37.16 

151,412 

20.11 

74,211 

5.80 
8.79 


9.69 


12.81 

<>26.30 

61.60 
2.26 
12.63 
17.27 
68.71 
26.69 
1.72 
2.96 
17.03 
7.17 
22.18 
8.68 
25.03 
2.9S 
43.60 
47.22 
40.18 
19.69 


aVol.2,  p.  1648. 


bPer  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 
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Per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies  in  certain  courses  and  studies,  etc. 


students  and  studies.  1891-92 1892-93 1893-W  1894-95 1895-96 1896-97 


Males 

Females . 


Preparing  for  college, 
classical  course 

Preparing  for  college, 
sclentlllc  courses  . . . 

Total  preparing 
for  college 


Graduates 

Graduates      prepared 

forcollegea 

Studying— 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 


Geology 

Physiology 

Psj'chology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature . 

History  (other  than 

United  States).... 

Civics 


44.01     43.62 
65.99     56.38 


9.18 
7.59 


9.90 
8.22 


16.77 


10.87 

39.15 

38.80 
4.G8 
8.50 
11.61 
47.65 
22.52 
2.96 


22.04 
10.08 


81.85 


18.12 


11.46 

36.62 

41.94 
4.52 
9.94 
13.00 
49.92 
24.36 
3.61 


22.25 
9.98 


83.46 


43.39 
56.61 


10.34 
7.33 


17.67 


11.88 

30.92 

43.59 
4.99 
10.31 
12.78 
52.71 
25.25 
3.80 


24.02 
10.31 


35.78 


43.00 
57.00 


1897-98 


48.40     43.84 
56. 60     56. 16 


10.00     10.05       8.94 
7.11       7.16       0.57 


17.11 


11.60 
82.44 

43.76 
4.73 
9.77 

12.58 

62.40 

24.51 
3.23 
6.27 

22.15 
9.31 

22.44 
5.52 

28.03 
3.86 

81.31 


17.21 


lOAOQQ   1®^^     1900-     1901- 

leW-W         jgoQ  jgQj  jgQ2 


43.50 
66.50 


7.99 
6.03 


42.93 
57.07 


7.87 
6.18 


43.16  ' 
56,84 


42.83 
57.17 


42.49 
57.51 


15.51     14.02 


11.73 

32.69 

46.22 

4.58 

10.13 

13.20 

53.46 

25.71 

3.16 

5.19 

21.85 

9.16 

24.93 

5.20 

31.08 

8.82 

32.27 


11.95     11.75 


34.65     35.73 


I 


32.60 

48.01 
4.60 
9.98 

13.76 

64.22 

26.24 
3.08 
4.89 

20.89 
9.18 

24.  &4 
4.93 

29.98 
3.82 

83.78 


30.60 

49.44 

4.50 

10.48 

14.24 

65.29 

26.59 

2.83 

4.40 

20.48 

8.56 

24.33 

4.66 

29.38 

3.64 

35.80 

88.90 

37.08 
21.41 


14.06 


11.78 

31.61 

50.29 
4.27 
10.68 
14.91 
56.21 
27.36 
2.58 
8.94 
19.97 
8.64 
23.75 
4.41 
28.62 
8.23 
86.70 
40.60 

38.32 

20.89 


8.82 
6.21 


14.53 


11.74 

32.96 

49.97 
3.95 
10.43 
15.06 
56.08 
26.75 
2.42 
3.43 
18.88 
8.00 
22.88 
4.02 
26.96 
3.19 
37.70 
41.19 

87.80 
21.09 


8.30  I 
0.64 


6.89 
5.97 


14.84  I    12.86 


11.96 

33.48 

49.93 
3.58 
10.75 
16.09 
55.66 
27.20 
2.64 
2.96 
18.24 
7.86 
22.42 
3.88 
26.27 
2.98 
39.69 
43.90 

88.41 
20.60 


11.86 

33.67 

49.52 
8.36 
11.13 
16.94 
55.27 
27.56 
2.42 
2.64 
17.39 
7.70 
22.22 
3.48 
24.83 
2.68 
41.90 
45.60 

88.70 
19.87 


a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 


DIFPERENTI ATION. 


The  differentiation  of  studies  and  courses  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  schools 
appears  from  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  differentiation  of  schools  has  also  gone 
steadily  forward  in  recent  years.  Privately  managed  schools  of  various  kinds  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  special  classes  of  students.  Evening  high  schools  and  manual 
training  schools  receive  increasing  attention  in  the  larger  cities.  Especial  interest 
centers  in  the  development  of  trade  schools,  mainly  under  private  control.  Ala- 
bama began  in  1896  the  establishment  of  one  agricultural  school  in  each  of  the  nine 
Congressional  districts  of  the  State.  Wisconsin  began  in  1901  the  establishment  of 
county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy. «  Probably  no  special  devel- 
opment of  the  puBlic  schools  has  received  more  marked  consideration  within  the  past 
t>vo  or  three  years  than  that  of  commercial  high  schools.  The  more  insistent  demands 
of  commercial  life  and  the  new  attention  which  higher  commercial  studies  are  receiv- 
ing in  colleges  and  universities  have  accentuated  this  movement,  of  which  the  leading 
representative  is  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  opened  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
the  fall  of  1902. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  pursuing  commercial  studies  in 
institutions  of  various  types  through  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  The  advance  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years  consists  even  more  in  the  improvement  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion than  in  the  increase  of  student  attendance.  ^ 


a  See  feport  by  A.  C.  True  on  Progress  in  Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture,  In  the  Yearbook  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1902,  pp.  481-500.  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  California, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  have  related  movements  already  under 
way. 

b  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1902,  v.  2,  p.  2003. 
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StudeiUs  pursuing  commercial  gtudies. 


Bcholastic  year. 


In  institutions  not  distinctly  business  schools. 


»i.»«  and        normal 
lU'M  ana    i    ,^>,,^i- 


Private 

high 
schools 

and 
academics. 


Public 

high 

Hchuols. 


Total. 


schools. 


studies. 


1JW9-90... 

isya-91..., 

189l-^J... 
lH'«-93... 
1HH3-91... 
1894-9.')... 
1.S9.V-W... 
lM9»V-97... 
LS97-US... 
189H-W... 
lJ<y9-l"«J0. 
19lH>-iy01. 
1901-2 


7,300 

7,771 

4,466 

4, 577 

6,2*13 

8,819 

5,678 

5,375 

9,889 

h,om 

6,297 

11,574 

6.869 

6, 721 

9,740 

6, 4«3 

6. 126 

10,609 

7, 9:)3 

6,U^7 

15,&49 

8.  fllO 

7.099 

16,281 

9,207 

1,065 

16, 3M 

15,220 
25,539 
80,390 
88,075 
31,633 
88,134 
68,890 
84,412 
76,794 


24. 9M 
36,564 
27,254 
30,892 
34, 757 
44,228 
51,272 
56,002 
62,963 
61,382 
99,149 
116, 402 
103,450 


78,920 
81,896 
77.856 
99,654 
115,748 
96,185 
80.662 
77.746 
70,950 
70,186 
91.549 
110,081 
137,247 


108.914 
118.462 
106,110 
130,646 
150,605 
140,363 
131,934 
133.748 
123.913 
131.518 
190,696 
226,483 
240,697 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 


In  the  following  table  the  enrollment  of  boys  and  of  girls  in  secondary  schools  is 
given  separately,  public  and  private  schools,  both  coeducational  and  sei>arate,  being 
also  distinguished:  ^ 

Public  and  private  high  schoohfor  bogs  only ,  far  girls  only,  and  for  both  sexefj  1901-9. 


Public. 

Fiivat«. 

oul}'. 

Coeduoiiiuniii. 

only. 

Forelrif* 

miiXL^  tit  Ti."rrltor>'. 

1 

S; 

31 

1 

s 

r2 

1 

1 

2S 

1 

1 

17,  SMI 

1 

1 

1 

m 

"2 

1 

1   1 

1       S 

s 

M 

tnitcdSttite* , 

ixm 

f,,233 

2i:i,i2i 

:m,m 

333 

21, Sm 

BS.V2A,  tm 

XT 

sClftuWoTO 

BoBlh  Atlimlic  DiTUtion  ... 
Stuitfi  iivtitml  iJiviAioti .... 
Nor!  t  i>Tii ffl  I  nivisloii » , . .  1 
\Vta»Lfm  DiiVJ^iuQ . 

1 
1 

1.44*31    7 
LIU     t\ 

7y     1 

12, (^Vv 
2,  L!ia 

X04H 

1,  U*t 
S,3;i2 

9,0^1 

l5,;-uni 
li.tiM.imi 

9^.  i'^s 

14,  724 
l,'^i.7H 

I60l2,i/^'l^iii'l0,  Mh''Z«0 

12   ;i,  l4iM2i"  fi.*>tiM77 

L^   1,  17JIi|  **»»'  2,  iL'^aj  4t 

j*.ff7M|  «,74S 
fl.  13171  a.SM 
7.7211  6.«iSa 
S.Mff»  ft,  Ml 

1    M«f  1    1    fttf] 

North  .V  dan  tie  Dlvlsioa: 

14d^ 
57 

2;i7 

If  p 
74 

SKI 

m 

$11 
Itl 
411 

n 

7n 

8I( 

i^ 
10 

a»77ti 
1,575 
IJ^I 

»,7?ia 

I.H77 
11,^  It* 

i,nrJ 

1,4«7 

m) 

7r, 

&,092 
2,173 

2(\UtTW 
2.  IfiO 
4,J^^I 

7,1W 
17,^3,1 

LMl7fi 

■i,.Ml 

1. 10ft 

7:il 

a,c«o 

lJ7St 

LJ,B7 
l.TlJl 
?,  1«2 
l,U77 

H.'iia 

013 
5ii 

I 

1 
42 

221 

'      1^7 

^1 

4I0SS 
U41 

Hi 

Id 

40 

ft 

52 

1 

w 

1.H0 

4SSI 
L097 

ijM 

Hr.v«  HttmjsshJrc  ....... 

1 

47 

r    ^ 

4^ 

Ml 

i^r*i.!i*irtcftvi'*ttt'^  , . . 

5 

\t.^    2 

1,1,30 

'U  him 

Ml   S.IW 
'ill  1.&42 

1  103 

Rluwlt*  IsJland  ......... 

711        7i 

Cuiitici.'tii'Ut    . 

0 

ft'-.. 

"7,'(i«i 

3;Mi 

461       4111 

Kfw  Vork  ..  .,.,...... 

lp6lS  Ufiffi 

New  Jt^RKfy  ....,„^...^-^ 
Pen  hi^vhiin  la ...,...., . 

«06|      TflX 

1          10     1 

SAO 

4Z» 
b4^ 

u 

Mftnifitnl ,,. 

'  fii  IM^,    1 

1,1  fti 

I  Hl^ 

2r  i/i{if3 

II  m 

7;       !J1» 

17 
IT 

n 

4 

7 

7 
1)4 

.1 

ViiriMhi 

WtMit  ViiKlnia  .  ....... 

l!      150..,,..... 

<  . J. .1..  * 

^i1    'itl 
117!   10 

!^%l|   th 
6171  m 

4fia 

Kurth  Cartrliua., ,.....,. 

... :.:.::!.. J..,,., 

2, 771 '  %  m 

N>HElvCiinjliiia......... 

i     J7R^  11    )m 
1       Bu^   u|     ml 

m\\    mt 

1/J62'  1.236 

FUtrtdn                     .     , 

13CJ 
601 

4391 

?^ 

W 

37 

71 

.u 

1,37& 

i&a 

JCentucky..,,. -,,*,,,.. 

2 

I 
1 
1 
J 

m^  1     ^j^ 

1 

ig     ate 

;t     174 

1.^ 

lVfvtH"'^soe 

101 

1  m 

Alahim  It  *.».,..»»  .  * » , , 

2;     m 

,Wt7 

M!»ti«tbi>l„,,.. 

7711 

I,*?»iijdifclia 

27y 

^  «« 

4Ci9 
1.2«& 

AfkM  n§aa  . , . . . 

1 

1 

714       ftlT 

OklHhfjtTiii 

1 

J. .  ^... 

70        »» 

'i 

7i 

1 

m 

Ml     ae» 

a  Kcport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1902,  v.  2,  p.  1C95. 
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PMie  and  private  Mgh  schools  for  boys  o»/y,  for  girU  onlpf  etc. — Continoed. 


Public. 

Private. 

For  boys  For  girls 
only.    1    oniy. 

Coeducational. 

For  boys 
only. 

For  girls 
only. 

Coeducational. 

Stote  or  Tertllofy. 

1 

1 

1 

Si 

a 

1 

i 

i 

1" 

1 

1 

OQ 

1 

1 

OQ 

m 

3 
o 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

( 

720 
882 

20,557 

11   4M 

26,409 

1ft  99F, 

7 
4 
6 
2 
4 
6 
2 
10 

553 
897 
869 
272 
344 
537 
IIT 
459 

23 
12 
28 
8 
7 
12 

18 

1,016 

17 

512 

AM 

Indiana 

638   10 
1,193,  25 
472   12 
476   11 
668,  10 
349'  27 
790  42 

894'      863 

Illinoi* 

1|      676 

354)  16;  523  25;  478 
297    15  Q»l    Ifi  R7fi 

612,      681 
316       400 

Michigan 

WiHconsin 

1            1     . 

215 

'^ 

263 

33 

71 

303 

220 

10 
47 

7 
2 
6 

10 

7 

76 

99 

117 

8,202,  11,521 

5,98.-^    8,837 

12,030!  16,988 

8,2501  I2.t)fl6 

324|      266 

5381      309 

1,020'      963 

Minnesota 

--J '--. 

Iowa I-J 1-  -1 

MiawHiri 

...1 

1 

l,22ll  1,209 
lOf        f^ 

North  Dakota 

...1 

642 
1,253 

6,609 
6,271 

735 

861 
1,837 
9,634 
9,612 

1   319 

2 

4 

Booth  Dakota 

( 

1 
6 

8 

'"46, 

222 
264 

22 

8S 

Nebraska 

1 

1 
1 

20 

185    ^ 
74     8 

771    2 

289 

Kansas 

280 

Wettem  Divisioa: 

Montana 

R7 

Wvomlng 

...' I...I 

1691        275 

I 

8'        29 

ColoradcT. 

1       1 

2,452 

123 

86 

516 

198 

228 

1,860 

1,083 

6,306 

3,683 

176 

102 

778 

289 

256 

2,966 

1,617 

8,785 

( 

8 

1 
1 
2 



152 
70 

W'        72 

New  Mexico 

1         70 

. 

2 

85 

Arizona 

50 
UO 

1 
11 

1 
1,133 

5 

Utah 

'...C'.'.'. 

1 

60 

834 

Nevada 

1 

Idaho 

1 

1 

8 
33 

60 

195 

828 

1,220 

3 
7 
4 
9 

72 
274 
210 
108 

66 

Washington 

1 

2 
8 

21 

69 
166 

852 

201 

L.J. 

156 

Caluornla 

t 

1        670 

198 

"*l 

TEACHBHS. 


The  teaching  force  of  our  secondary  schools  ^owb  but  little  approach  to  uniformity 
as  regards  scholastic  or  professional  preparation.  On  the  whole,  our  standards  seem 
to  be  rising,  but  the  goal  which  has  often  been  proposed— that  our  high-school 
teachers  should  be  college  graduates,  and  should  have  had,  moreover,  some  substantial 
pedagogic  training — is  still  far  off,  if  we  consider  the  schools  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Probably  the  highest  requirement  exacted  by  any  State  is  that  of  California. 
Here  the  certificate  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  is  granted 
by  county  boards  of  education  on  the  basis  of  credentials  approved  or  issued  by  the 
State  board  of  education.  Among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board,  pre- 
scribed by  law,  are  the  following: 

(a)  To  prescribe  by  general  rule  the  credentials  upon  which  persons  may  lje 
eranted  certificates  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State.  No  credentials  shall 
be  prescribed  or  allowed  unless  the  same,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  are  the 
equivalent  of  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  University  of  California,  and  are 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  has  taken  an  amount  of  i)edagogy 
eauivalent  to  the  minimum  amount  of  pedagogy  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of 
education  of  this  State,  and  include  a  recommendation  for  a  high-school  certificate 
from  the  faculty  of  the  institution  in  which  the  pedagogical  work  shall  have  been 
taken. 

(6)  The  said  boanl  shall  al5»o  consider  the  cases  of  individual  applicants  who  have 
taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  st^hool  months,  and  who 


are  not  possessed  of  the  crctlentials  prescribed  by  the  board  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  said  board,  in  its  discretion,  may  issue  to  spch  applicants  special 
credentials  upon  which  they  may  be  granted  certificates  to  teach  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State.  In  such  special  cases  the  board  may  take  cognizance  of  an  v  adequate 
evidence  of  preparation  which  the  applicants  may  present.  The  standanl  of  qualifi- 
cation in  such  special  cases  shall  not  be  lower  than  that  represented  by  the  other 
credentials  named  by  the  board  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  o 


a  Political  code  of  California,  sec.  1521,  paragraph  2. 
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The  State  board  of  education,  acting  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a),  have 
approved  of  the  granting  of  high-school  teachers'  certificates  to  graduates  of  institu- 
tions included  in  the  membership  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  who 
have  had  regular  professional  training  equivalent  in  amount  to  twelve  hours  a  w^eek 
for  one-half  year,  and  who  are  specially  recommended  by  their  respective  xmiver- 
sities;  **  provided,  that  after  July,  1906,  at  least  one-third  of  the  prescribed  pedagogy 
shall  consist  of  actual  teaching  in  a  well-equipi>ed  training  school  of  secondary  grade, 
directed  by  the  department  of  education." 

METHODS   OF   IN8TRCCTION. 

The  most  marked  tendency  of  recent  times  affecting  our  methods  of  instruction  is 
that  which  has  appeared  with  the  introduction  of  students'  laboratories  in  the  natural 
sciences.  No  course  in  any  of  the  sciences  is  now  considered  adequate  which  does 
not  embrace  a  considerable  amount  of  manipulation,  experiment,  and  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves,  together  with  such  practice  in  drawing, 
description,  inference,  and  record  making  as  properly  accompanies  these  exercises. 
The  better  high-school  buildings  are  now  regularly  equipped  with  ample  laboratory 
facilities  for  the  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  sciences.  Such  work  has  already  come 
to  have  well-defined  standards  and  traditions,  and  has  accordingly  gained  a  secure 
place  in  our  scholastic  organization.  At  the  same  time,  this  type  of  instruction  is 
greatly  influencing  the  instruction  in  other  branches  than  the  natural  sciences. 
With  such  modification  as  difference  of  subject  matter  would  suggest,  the  laboratory 
method  is  coming  to  be  the  characteristic  method  of  a  large  portion  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  our  secondary  schools.  The  typical  methods  of  the  schools,  on  which 
the  laboratory  method  is  slowly  making  inroads,  is  that  of  the  assignment  by  the 
teacher  and  recitation  by  the  pupil  of  lessons  from  a  text-book.  This  is  perhaps  still 
the  dominant  methed,  but  it  is  undergoing  many  modifications. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES. 

More  and  more  the  various  organizations  formed  by  students — literar>%  musical, 
athletic,  religious,  and  other — are  coming  to  recognition  oa  vital  factors  in  our 
secondary  education.  In  many  ways  students  are  educating  themselves.  In  their 
several  societies  they  are  learning  the  principles  and  practice  of  self-reliance,  indi- 
vidual initiative,  cooperation,  and  many  other  good  things.  They  are  also  bringing 
forward  many  new  and  extremely  difficult  problems  in  the  conduct  of  schools,  and 
the  consideration  of  these  problems  fills  a  large  place  in  current  educational  dis- 
cussions. School  athletics  in  particular  are  bringing  forward  new  questions  and  new 
difficulties.  Principal  A.  E.  Stearns,  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  a  firm  friend  of 
athletics,  recently  declared  that,  "The  moral  benefits  [of  school  athletics]  far  out- 
weigh the  physical.  But  abuses  which  have  been  steadily  creeping  in  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  are  rapidly  offsetting  the  benefits." 

THE  THEORY    OF  SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  widening  functions  of  the  schools  and  the  many  new  respon- 
sibilities which  they  must  face,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  having  to  do  with 
secondary  education  show  a  growing  interest  in  the  theory  underlying  their  practice. 
Our  middle  schools  are  now,  on  the  whole,  less  undei*  the  dominance  of  rule-of- 
thumb  than  they  wer^  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  less  appeal  to  ready-made  and 
long-settled  arguments  in  the  discussions  of  teachers'  societies  and  more  of  looking 
for  better  reasons.  We  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  wrought  out  any  well-organized 
theory  as  yet.  So  far  as  any  cleavage  into  pedagogical  parties  has  appeared,  the 
division  is  between  those  who  would  emphasize  the  psychology  of  the  indi\ddual  and 
those  who  would  have  regard  first  of  all  to  the  demands  of  civilized  society.     But 
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this  distinction  is  very  elusive  and  fluctuating.  Some  fair  beginnings  have  been  made 
of  a  literature  of  educational  doctrine  in  this  secondary  field,  and  much  more  may 
be  fairly  expected  in  the  near  future,  but  as  yet  the  beginnings  and  the  expectation 
are  nearly  all  that  we  have. 

INCREASE  OF  8CHOOU9   AND   ATTENDANCE. 

The  enormous  increase  of  attendance  in  our  institutions  of  secondary  education 
within  the  past  few  years  is  apparent  from  the  table  presented  on  page  566.  In  the 
following  table  more  complete  statistics  are  presented  for  the  year  1902,  and  the 
attendance  of  students  in  both  secondary  and  higher  institutions  is  compared  with 
the  total  population. « 

Number  of  secondary  students  to  each  IjOOO  inhabitants  in  each  Stat^  in  190S;  also  number 
of  students  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000  of  population. 


State  or  Territory. 

EsUmatcd 
total  poptila- 
Uon  In  1902. 

Total 

number 

secondary 

students 

in  1902. 

Number 
secondary 
students  to 
each  1,000 

inhabit- 
ants. 

Total 

number 

students  in 

higher 

education 

in  1902. 

Number 
students  in 
higher  edu- 
cation to 
each  1.000 
Inhabit- 
ants. 

United  States 

78,M4,816 

734,700 

9.35 

240.063 

8.18 

North  Atlantic  Division 

21,802,750 
10, 696, 435 
14,715,700 
26,912,400 
4,417,631 

238,079 
66,542 
73,627 

318, 186 
48,326 

10.92 
6.29 
6.00 
11.82 
10.94 

73,298. 
29,675 
29,817 
97, 592 
16,681 

8.88 

South  Atlantic  Division 

2.77 

South  Central  Division 

2.08 

North  Central  Division 

8.68 

Western  Division 

8.56 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

700,750 

419.000 

345.900 

2,856,000 

451,000 

955,600 

7,563,600 

1,986,000 

6.535,000 

184,735 
1,204,000 

289,500 
1,883,000 

979,900 
1,956.000 
1,382,000 
2,263.000 

561,300 

2.210,000 
2,044,000 
1,919,000 
1,680,000 
1,441,000 
8,191,000 
1,353.000 
519,700 
458,000 

4,238,000 
2,528,000 
4,940.000 
2,445,500 
2,103,000 
1,858,000 
2,233,000 
3,200,000 
371,800 
428,100 
1,080,000 
1,487,000 

11,568 
6,965 
4.787 
46,421 
4,362 
11,693 
84,726 
17.029 
61,688 

1,265 
7.829 
4,929 
8,612 
8,948 
9,203 
6,766 
10,949 
3,042 

11,512 
13,191 
6,629 
7,149 
5,273 
21,961 
6,287 
1,579 
1,066 

66,399 
82,099 
60,760 
81.476 
22.071 
18,300 
84,489 
28,876^ 
2,151 
4,166 
18,564 
18.856 

16.61 
14.24 
13.69 
16.25 
9.66 
12.13 
11.22 
8.67 
7.91 

6.85 
6.50 
17.03 
4.67 
4.03 
4.71 
4.90 
4.85 
6.42 

5.21 
6.46 
8.45 
4.52 
8.60 
6.88 
8.91 
8.(M 
2.31 

13.31 

12.70 

10.28 

12.87 

10.50 

9.85 

16.45 

9.02 

6.79 

9.71 

17.18 

12.68 

2,039 

1,056 

990 

14,992 
1,202 
4,007 

24,741 
8,314 

20,957 

142 
5,603 
3,315 
6,089 
1,723 
4,681 
3,320 
6,366 

536 

5,096 
8,022 
8,648 
2,9aB 
2,641 
4,756 
1,509 
1,196 
23 

12,963 

12,169 

19,723 

8,613 

6,869 

5,543 

9,752 

11,126 

592 

1,128 

8,696 

5,428 

2.91 

New  Hampshire 

2.52 

Vermont 

2.86 

Massachusetts 

5.26 

Rhode  Island 

2.67 

Connecticut 

4.19 

New  York 

8.28 

New  Jersey 

1.67 

Pennsylvania 

8.21 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

0.77 

Maryland 

4.65 

District  of  Columbia 

11.45 

Virginia 

2.70 

West  Virginia 

1.76 

North  Carolina 

2.84 

South  Carolina 

2.40 

Georgia 

2.88 

Florida 

0.96 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

2.81 

Tennessee 

8.92 

Alabama - 

1.85 

Mississippi 

1.88 

Louisiana 

1.88 

Texas  

1.49 

Arkansas} 

1.16 

Oklahoma 

2.80 

Indian  Territory 

0.05 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

8.06 

Indiana 

4.81 

Illinois 

8.99 

Michigan 

8.62 

Wisconsin 

8.27 

Minnesota 

2.98 

Iowa 

4.87 

Missouri 

8.48 

North  Dakota 

1.69 

South  Dakota 

2.69 

Nebraska 

8-42 

Kansas 

8.6» 

a  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1902,  vol.  2.  p.  1694. 
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Number  of  secondary  studettUJo  each  lyOOO  inhabitants  in  each  State  in  190B;  also  number 
of  students  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000  of  poputaJtion — Contimied. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington . . 

Oregon 

California .... 


Total 

number 

secondary 

students 

in  1902. 

Number 

Total 

Estimated 
total  popula- 
tion in  1902. 

liecondary 
students  to 
each  1.000 
inhabit- 
ants. 

number 
students  in 

higher 
education 

inld02. 

961,000 

2,496 

9.U 

319 

l»2,581 

664 

6.10 

126 

611,000 

7,459 

12.21 

2,2U 

219,600 

736 

8.86 

286 

1S9,500 

605 

8.62 

136 

286,100 

4,720 

16.60 

683 

43,000 

616 

14.30 

ao6 

180,600 

831 

4.60 

401 

618.000 

6,319 

10.22 

i,r36 

426.600 

4.183 

9.83 

1,606 

1,640,000 

19,898 

12.92 

7,968 

Number 

students  in 
higher  edu- 
cation to 
each  l.OOO 
inhabit- 
ants. 


1.22 
1.36 
3.62 
1.30 
0.97 
2.39 
4.79 
2.24 
2.81 
8.77 
6.17 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  already  nearly  1  per  cent  of  onr  population  is 
enrolled  in  our  secondary  schools.  In  nineteen  of  our  forty-five  States  the  propor- 
tion is  above  1  per  cent.  In  Nebraska  it  reaches  the  surprisingly  high  proportion  of 
17.18  thousandths.  It  should  be  added  that  the  recent  increase  in  attendance  is 
coincident  with  a  bettering  of  standards  of  instruction.  There  are  doubtless  many 
influences  at  work  to  produce  this  rising  tide.  The  growing  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion has  strengthened  the  middle  schools;  and  the  growth  of  the  middle  schools,  too, 
has  helped  the  schools  above.  The  freedom  with  which  our  schools  and  courses  are 
differentiated  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs  has  made  them  attractive  to  youth  of 
diverse  aspirations.  The  pubUc  character  of  many  occupations  of  the  school  makes 
it  a  center  of  widespread  interest  and  criticism,  a11  of  which  serves  as  a  suggestion  to 
yoimg  people  to  go  on  in  their  studies  that  they  may  share  in  that  interesting  life. 
The  provision  for  free  tuition,  even  for  students  whose  homes  are  in  communities 
remote  from  the  school,  encourages  many  to  go  on  to  the  high  school,  when  they 
could  not  otherwise  hope  for  more  than  the  training  of  the  elementary  grades.  Even 
before  any  effective  compulsion  has  been  established  in  many  of  the  States  to  secure 
attendance  on  the  lower  schools,  public  sentiment  and  the  enactments  of  legislatures, 
it  would  se«m,  are  setting  a  new  standard  of  schooling,  making  the  norm  for  capa- 
ble boys  and  girls  include  some  instruction  at  least  of  secondary  grade.  What  this 
I  tendency  shall  bring  forth  for  our  civilization  can  not  be  foreseen,  but  it  will  not  be 
without  some  notable  result. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

^  Statistfcal  material  and  occasional  discussions  of  very  great  value  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eeporta 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  published  annually  at  Washington.  Much  valuable  matt«r  appears 
olao  in  the  annoal  or  biennial  reports  of  the  more  important  State  systems.  Especial  attention  diould 
be  called  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  high  school  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  published  at  Albany.  Among  educational  periodicals  may  be  mentioned  the  School  Bevicw 
(monthly), published  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Chicago,  which  is  devoted  wholly  to  secondary  education 
(a  classified  inder  of  the  first  ten  volumes  has  been  issued  recently);  the  Edncaticmal  EevSew 
(monthly.  New  York),  which  contains  numerous  articles  relating  to  secondary  education,  and  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary  (quarterly,  Worcester,  Ma«L),  which  contains  contributions  to  the  psychology 
of  adolescence  and  related  topics.  Several  associations  which  have  to  do  wholly  or  chiefly  with  this 
grade  of  instruction  publish  annual  reports  of  their  proceedings.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
are  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mar>'land,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepar- 
atory Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  With  these  should  be  included  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  convocation  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Two  important  documents  which  have  been  referred  to  are  the  following: 

Report  of  the  committee  [of  ten]  on  secondary  school  studies.  .  .  .  Washington,  1893,  pp.  219 
(reprinted  by  the  American  Book  Company);  and 

Report  of  the  committee  on  college-entrance  requirements.  .  .  .  Published  by  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  1899,  pp.  188. 

Two  valuable  monographs  recently  issued  arc  the  following: 

Broohe,  Edwin  Cobnelics.  A  historical  and  critical  discussion  of  college-admission  require- 
ments.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1903,  pp.  157. 

Jones,  David  Rhys.  State  aid  to  secondary  schools.  In  University  of  California  Publications  in 
Education,  vol.  3,  no.  2.    Berkeley,  Cal.,  1903,  pp.  47-130. 

Mention  may  be  made  also  of  the  following: 

Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.  The  making  of  our  middle  schools;  an  account  of  the  development 
of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1903,  pp.  13+647. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

France,  Republic:  Area,  204,092  square  miles;  population,  38,961,945  (1901).  Civil  divisions  having 
special  functions  in  educational  administrations:  departments  (90  in  number,  including  8  in 
Algiers);  communes  (cities  or  villages). 

PREVIOUS  ARTICLES. 

[In  the  following  index  to  chapters  in  previous  Reports  of  this  series  relative  to  education  in  Prance, 
mention  is  made  only  of  Kpecial  subjects  considered  in  each  chapter.  In  addition  to  thesespecial 
topics  the  chapters  present  detailed  statistics,  current  and  comparative,  with  a  brief  conspectus 
of  the  system  of  public  instruction.] 

The  educational  system  of  France.    (Report,  1888-^,  vol.  1,  pp.  112-149.) 

Report  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  1889.  (Report,  1889-90,  vol.  1,  pp. 
41-186,  by  W.  H.  Widgery.) 

StatisUcs  for  1888-89.     (Ibid.,  pp.  24^261. ) 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.    (Ibid.,  pp.  263-280.) 

Statistics,  1890-91;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Guizot's  law,  1833;  higher  primary  and  classical 
schools  of  France.    (Report,  1890-91,  vol.  1,  pp.  95-124.) 

Statistics  for  1892;  proposed  transformations  and  development  of  state  faculties.  (Report,  1891-92, 
vol.  1,  pp.  73-95.) 

Civil  service  in  France,  by  W.  F.  and  W.  W.  WUloughby.    (Ibid.,  pp.  869-412.) 

Inspection  of  in/ant  schools;  recent  changes  in  the  baccalaureate;  reorganization  pf  medical  studies 
and  of  the  scientific  course  preparatory  thereto.    (Report,  1892-93,  vol.  1,  pp.  219-237.) 

Statistics  for  1891-1893;  recent  modifications  in  secondary  and  superior  education;  progress  of  the  system 
of  primary  instruction;  schools  for  adults;  movements  for  the  admission  of  American  students  to 
the  universities  of  France.     (Report,  1894-95,  vol.  1,  pp.  289-312.) 

Statistics  for  1894-95;  proposed  modifications  of  secondary  institutions;  the  law  of  July  10, 1896,  trans- 
forming the  state  faculties  Into  universities;  status  of  medical  students  in  France,  with  special 
reference  to  foreigners;  Dr.  A\c6e  Fortier  on  the  French  lyc^es.    (Rej)ort,  1895-96,  vol.1 ,  pp.  611-639.) 

Opening  of  the  universities  under  the  law  of  July  10, 1896;  the  new  doctorate  open  to  foreigners;  state 
secondary  schools  r.  church  establishments;  the  law  of  July,  1893,  respecting  salaries  of  teachers 
of  primary  schools;  the  superior  primary  schools,  progress,  organization,  and  scope;  M.  Boutmy 
on  the  reform  of  the  baccalaureate;  M.  Br^l  on  the  study  of  Greek.  (Report,  1896-97,  vol.  1, 
pp.  29-70.) 

Statistics,  1896;  decentralizing  movement;  the  reconstruction  of  the  universities;  efforts  for  strengthen- 
ing the  moral  influence  of  the  schools;  temperance  instruction;  manual  training  and  technical 
schools;  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Copland  Perry  on  technical  education  in  France;  the  admission  of 
American  students  Into  French  universities;  review  of  the  career  of  M.  Victor  Duruy,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  1863-1869,  by  the  Due  de  Broglie;  review  of  the  work  of  M.  Henri  Marion,  first 
professor  of  the  science  of  education  at  the  Sorbonne,  by  M.  F.  Bulsson.  (Report,  1897-98,  vol.  1, 
pp.  694-788.) 

The  universities,  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1896;  tabular  view,  1887  and  1897;  admission  of  for- 
eign students;  the  university  doctorate  created  under  decree  of  1897;  primary  education;  work  of 
the  Republic  reviewed;  secondary  education;  congress  of  professors;  commission  of  inquiry. 
(Report,  1898-99,  vol.  1,  pp.  1086-1138.) 

Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition.    (Report,  189^1900,  vol.  2,  pp.  1661-1709.) 

Proposed  reform  of  state  secondary  schools;  public  lyc4esand  colleges  for  girls;  universities,  reorgan- 
ization and  recent  development;  the  congress  of  primary  education.  (Report,  1899-1900,  vol.  1, 
pp.  1711-1732.) 

Retrospective  and  current  survey  of  state  education;  the  sjrstem  of  primary  school  insi>ection;  the  new 
scheme  of  secondary  education;  the  law  subjecting  religious  orders  to  civic  authority;  conspectus 
of  courses  of  study  In  the  University  of  Paris;  the  new  university  doctorates;  international  corre- 
spondence of  students;  the  teaching  of  "  la  morale  "  in  the  primary  schools;  the  simplification 
of  French  syntax.    (Report,  1901,  vol.  1,  pp.  1061-1136.) 
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Statistics  1S9^1900;  new  programmes  of  secondary  schools.  Doctor  Compayr^;  the  reorganized  universi- 
ties, special  reports  by  M.  Liard  and  M.  Maurice-Faure;  profewlonal  and  financial  status  of 
French  primary  teachers;  report  of  s>pecial  commission.    (Report  1902,  vol.  1,  pp.  667-719.) 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  system  of  public  instraction  in  France  have  been 
•  very  fully  presented  in  previous  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  indi- 
cated above,  and  the  development  of  the  system  set  forth  by  the  record  of  legislative 
and  administrative  measures  and  detailed  statistics. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Report  of  this  series  no  complete  official  report  of 
public  education  in  France  ham  been  iseuad,  and  no  changes  of  any  moment  have 
taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  system.  This  chapter  presents,  therefore, 
only  statistical  summaries  bringing  the  record  down  to  1902,  supplemented  by  a 
detailed  view  of  the  work  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  which  in  the  French 
system  are  included  in  the  division  of  primary  education.  For  purpoBesof  compari- 
son the  programme  of  French  secondary  schools  is  also  inoliided  in  the  presentation, 
and  likewise  programmes  of  public  schools  in  our  own  country . 


TtanCAL  OUTLISTE. 

Statistics,  current  and  retrospective.  Detailed  view  of  the  «yBtom  of  primary  instruction:  General 
administration;  classification  of  primary  schools;  subjocto  of  infitruction— infant  schools,  ele- 
mentary primary  schools,  branches,  and  typical  programmes;  typical  programmes  lor  elem^otary 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Examination  for  the  certificate  of  primary  studies,  BuirkiDg  tike 
passage  from  the  elementary  primary  to  the  higher  primary  schools.  Hlirlier  primary  bcAkkiIs: 
Origin;  organization;  separation  from  schools  of  commerce  and  industry;  typical  prognxamm; 
I)rogramme8  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  National  Industrial  Schools  (l^lsB 
uationales  profesaionnelles)  of  France:  origin;  general  character;  programme.  Programme  of  the 
primary  normal  schools.  Programme  of  French  secondary  schools  (lyc^ea  and  communal  col- 
leges). Enrollment  in  the  several  classes  of  higher  primary  sdiools  and  public  secondary  schools 
in  1901. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 

Table  I  presents  the  summaTized  stalistics  of  the  schools  and  universities  of  Franc© 
for  the  latent  year  reported.  The  remaining  tables  bring  the  current  statistics  into 
comparison  with  those  of  earlier  date. 

From  Table  II  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  enrollment  in  primary  sdiools 
was  reached  in  1888-89.  The  snbeequefnt  decline  has  taken  place  wholly  in  France 
proper,  excluding  Algiers,  in  which  division  there  has  been  a  slight  but  steady 
increase  from  an  enrollment  of  78,001  pupils  in  1888-89  to  114,809  in  1900-1901. 
The  decline  of  enrollment  in  France,  exclusive  of  Algiers,  is  in  reality  small,  amount- 
ing to  9G,601  pupils,  or  1.7  i^er  cent.     This  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

(1)  Decrease  in  the  school  population  of  France  (ages  6  to  13),  which,  as  shown 
in  Table  V,  amounted  to  3,145,  or  0.07  per  cent,  between  the  census  yeare  1891  and 
1896;  (2)  rapid  advance  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools,  with  the  result  that  the 
leaving  certificate  (certilicat  d' (Etudes  primaires)  is  obtained  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly;  (3)  less  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  obligatory  school  law. 

Since  1888-80,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  period  assigned  by  the  law  of  1886  for 
the  full  secularization — that  is,  elimination  of  clerical  teachers — of  public  schoole  for 
boys,  tlie  enrollment  in  public  primary  schools  has  fallen  off  to  a  noticeable  degree, 
while  the  clerical  schools  (schools  under  the  religious  orders)  have  increaf»etl  their 
enrollment.  The  extent  of  this  transfer  is  indicated  in  Tables  III  and  IV.  From 
the  latter  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  primary  ecliools  mider  religious  orders  dasBed 
as  public  (that  is  State-supported)  attended  by  boys  had  been  very  nearly  eliminated 
b>'  1901,  and  the  corresponding  schools  for  girls  were  rapidly  declining.  The  private 
clerical  schools  on  the  other  hand  were  increasing  their  enrollment  These  details 
would  possess  little  general  interest  but  for  the  fact  that  the  straggle  between  state 
and  church  for  supremacy  in  education  has  become  the  chief  issue  in  the  politics 
of  the  country.     Recent  measures  which  threaten  to  deprive  the  religious  orders  of 
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all  rights  to  teach  in  the  State  have  been  fully  explained  in  previous  Reports  of  this 
series. « 

Tables  VI-VIII,  with  the  accompanying  comments,  relate  to  the-  teaching  force. 
Tables  IX  and  X,  showing  the  expenditure  for  i>ublic  primary  schools,  as  set  forth  in 
the  quinquennial  reports  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  complete  the  retro- 
spective survey  of  primary  education.  The  three  remaining  tables  relate  to  secondary 
Bchools  (lyc^  and  colleges),  the  universities,  and  higher  technical  or  special  schools. 

Table  I.  — Statistical  summary  of  education  in  France. 


Classes  of  institutions. 

Date. 

Enrollment. 

Professors  and  teachers. 

Total  ex- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

penditure. 

Infant  schools  (Secies 
matcrnelles),  public 
and  private  (ages,  2 
to6) 

1900-1901 

1900-1901 
1900-1901 

376,246 

378,001 

754,247 

10,077 

10,077 

Primary  schools: 

PuWic 

2,313,266 
451,357 

1,835,954 
926,221 

4,149.222 

1,377,578 

56,645 
11,250 

51.286 
38,336 

107,931 
49,586 

839,672,817 

Private 

Total  primary 
schools 

2,764,625 

2, 762, 175 

5. 526. 800 

67, 895 

89.622 

\h7.Ml 

1897 

1900 
1899 

1901-2 
1897-98 

Primary     normal 
schools  (ages.ie  to  19) . 

Becondar>'  schools: 
Public  (ages,  8  to 20) 
Private  (ages,8to20) 

Universities: 

Public *- 

3,865 

88,202 
102,007 

29,286 

3,871 
23,368 

7,736 

115,670 
102,007 

30,370 
1,407 

1 

8, 544, 816 

1,084 

806,217 

Private 

1 

Table  II.— 

Retrospectt 

ve  view  of  pupils  in  the  primary 

schools. 

- 

lUtpil*  ia^hoolsi. 

Toidl  mim- 

Y*mr, 

Ih.^<4 

Boya. 

OUris. 

B«lon«:lng 

puplis.C' 

Public, 

Prfvate. 

etiCiilar. 

iorelljrtolu 
arflew. 

U^7*. „... 

2,0IO,QB6 

1,579,  Bf« 

1,110,117 

2,016,455 

643,»1tO 

im.. ...... ...... 

2.896,934 

i,fl&6,eea 

1.  J40.*J?J 

2,21ti,7*^ 

mi,  ifi7 

^M% 

^,m,m 

1.^12,709 

1,  ;w>i,  fm 

2,407,425 

756^872 

2,157,380 

7€6,9i7 

1*47.. 

»,&I0,13.'S 

»,32a,4sa 

2. 176,  079 
1,790, 6*17 

l,:^f^,05ti 

IWiO 

2,li01,6jy 

720j»^ 

2,.%ft.«2T 

9^.7^ 

iml,.. 

4.2B6.IHI 

2,741,667 

1.  Ml.  974 

iJiisa.... ,, 

l,33ii,  aCiH 

kihkj^ 

2,  t>7l*,Gia 

!t.4UlI^ 

922,538 

2,72\C^M 

1.eiO,7S4 

ISflS.... ....„,„. 

4, 136.  47D 

2,  sod,  792 

2,129,  G7H 

8,477,542 

U5H,92ft 

2,  T(ili524 

l,ti?i,&16 

IBlW**.^ -, 

4,rjlii,yh7 

;*.  ^t{i7Kj 

2, 17i,  iKfi 

3,537,7i» 
3.Sa5,9^1 

flf7&,  1t« 

2,82U.670 

1,695,297 

1M72 . 

4,722,7f^i 

2,  44^,  2U\ 

2/277, 5;iS 

hS«J,7iia 

3875 

'Ui'm,T2» 

'lil^KC^ 

2,a%.W5 

4.019,9^ 

754?,  775 

2/J3^.709 

],87L0t9 

1876-77,..,. <-.... 

ijm,%io 

'imK%^ 

2,31«i.fl53 

3,S'2»,5tiS 

mi,h^7 

2,618,562 

2,iiti.^.a73 

IViTi^iy 

4,i^i:>,5T»i 

6,049,803 

2,47KJ17 
y.ftlH.irn 

2,  :MiH,  mj 

2,i5'JO,t>70 
2  ^31,190 
2. 4S 1,024 

3,  w2,  mjt 

4,(ilfs,0OT 

4,  079,  9^,S 

yt!4.4!*4 
£H!».1195 

3,114,933 
3,276,9S2 

1,841,527 

If^TVMO., 

1,801.653 

1880^1. ,_.„.„, 

1,  772^381 

1K81-H2 

fi,»4i,un 

l!,7m,.^(IU 

2,e.ii;,7m 

4,S.¥J.2.5i; 

9h1.0.V^ 

3,.5C7,>f61 

l,77ri,360 

l&t2-lS3,, 

5,432,  liVl 

'2,7i:\j-it^ 

2Ji&a,587 

4,4tiy.aiu 

i,(y£i,Mi 

.^tKv^OSl.'i 

1,777,116 

1S^*1 

a.4ijlfl,3*il 

2.7fi'L^0f<l 

2,7011.  JlHl 

i,in  2V2 

l,M7,4im 

a.7m,IV96 

1,767,085 

1»84-&S... „..,... 

h.bShWi 

%7*Mim 

2,711,0-50 

i,Ai\ii.Zn 

l.t»f7,H.^? 

a.77>5.6ll 

l4  7f>2;6ia 

lNa>4Mi..... 

bt  "SB&,  Kl*i* 

I,i<^'^.iA**'fi 

2,761,  hT-l 

.t«r2,«J9 

1,0J<3,770 

8,8M,ft2« 

I,  719.  Ola 

1«8^M7..,.„„.,, 

5,^9^,^)19 

2,!VI'ii,Vl7 

%imj^i 

1,  i*k\  mji 

1,W1,K10 

Ei,  K77,  IKS 

1,719.734 

im7-m,..., 

5»  616,510 

2,«87.ft24 

2,77H.mfi 

4,m.mi 

1,123,611! 

S,5W)l,&6ft 

1.714,945 

iS^iMty. „_,_..., 

5,tt2;t,4m 

;i,H.U2W 

2.?M)»3 

1.4J6,*^| 

1. 376, hr^ 

3,915,915 

l,7Ci7,«!»6 

IHHl^W 

5,6*>l.54;7 

S^.'i^JSi.HT? 

2,777,l>'J0 

4,4tVi,51i{ 

1,191^024 

3,B'.*t(,7t){) 

l,7t>l,«67 

1R90-91,..., .,,... 

^.rm^m 

2,»3i,42H 

2,770.  4.\'i 

4,:^*tJ,l>05 

],2ffi,Q7li 

3,sn:!,niH 

l.i;."»i|,H70 

imu^i ,.. 

5,6.^3,170 

2,«J5,M9 

2,7M»,f.2l 

4,  »41. 1K3 

1,275.23^7 

3,90(1,977 

l,fir.>.tya 

iKsri^fif........... 

5,rm,  115 

2.  WW,  :m 

i,7r<i,m 

*,2:)7,9a7 

i.ii9fi,m 

3,Wl.m'i 

I.<ri9,^j0 

i««:mh 

5,i^i\i*ia 

%  ?J9,  {m 

U.  749,0^1 

4,  2n,  912 

l,30ti.26.H 

a,'.hH',,219 

1.fUl,!Wl 

lt«W-96.. ...,,..,. 

&.5I0JXJS 

2.  7iMJ,  710 

2,  749,  'm> 

'M'i5,-in 

^.ni.m 

:h,  iN«>.2-|0 

lj;;<".i,Hft5 

iK9'i-efi 

5.51^,511 

i;.7H*^21ft 

2,  7t"",  T^ 

4,  lli*J,  727 

],S^J.7M 

3,waH,^j 

l,f»;vt.7(i'i 

I!iyd.5i7..„. 

5,.^L41S 

2,  7^2,  Ml 

2,74t^,»7J 

4, 190,  :fm 

1,3.11,  OtJH 

'j,9U,Ka(j 

j,fii^,oia 

tm-m..,.. ...... 

5.535,126 

2,777,7:iJ* 

2,757,386 

4,177,590 

1,357.535 

3,9H.nria 

l.tl20,773 

im^m.. „„ 

6,^39/299 

2,  774, 19.^ 

2,  7i^^,  104 

4,16^4.578 

LSfiilTH 

3,^t^,»i2 

1,IKJ0,|57 

iH'>.LllHHr..  »*,.., 

b,mirjm 

2,7<>t1/2tiM 

2,7ii'1,Wii 

4,i,vs,gi2 

l,:i71.St2tl 

3.rJ3,742 

1,576.-190 

UPOt^-IWi'L......     r 

!^,5atf,«00 

2,  764,  tt2& 

2,762.175 

4, 149,  22;i 

1.377,578 

3,9SI,419 

l,M2>a81 

'  imUi<ioiicrof  Eduaitloii  fwf  19«0-1901i  vol.  I,  cb.  xxtv,  p.  116,    HfiK^>rt  Iwr  IW^ 
'l«tl,    A  tgh^rs-  tju  t  llifiludM  Driot  to  1 8*t6-37. 
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Table  III. — Proportion  of  total  enrollment  in  different  classes  of  primary  schools  at  dates 

specified. 


Year. 

Public. 

Private. 

Secular. 

Schools 
of  reU- 
gious  or- 
ders. 

1837    

Percent. 
76 
76.6 
78.8 
78.3 
81 

81.6 
79.9 
77.1 
75.7 
76.3 
76.2 
75.07 

Percent 
24 
23.5 
21.7 
21.7 
19 
18.4 
20.1 
22.9 
24.3 
24.7 
24.8 
24. 9» 

Percent 

PercerU, 

1840 

I860 

71.2 

62.4 

56 

66.8 

69.5 

70.1 

70.7 

71 

71.5 

72.09 

28.8 

1866 

87.6 

1877                                   .                      

44 

1881-82 

33.2 

1887-88 ; 

30.6 

1891-92 

29.9 

1 896-97  

29.3 

1898-99 

29 

189^1900 

28.6 

1900-1901  

27.91 

Table  IV. — Enrollment  in  the  several  classes  of  primary  sclwols  at  dates  specified. 


Classincation  of  schools. 


SECl'LAR. 

Public: 

Boys 

Girls 

Private: 

Boys 

Girls 

CLEBICAL   (UNDER  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS). 

Public: 

Boys 

Girls 

Private: 

Boys 

Girls 


Enrollment. 


1891-92. 


1896-97.        1900-1901. 


2,318,349 
1,434,901 

53.956 
97,772 


86,969 
490,964 

396,576 
730,984 


2,292,639  | 
1,487,766  ' 

48,199  I 
83,202 


25,766 
384,149 

415,943 
793,764 


2,295,502 
1,568,987 

45,910 
74,320 


18,066 
266,967 


405,447 
851,901 


Per  cent  of  increafic  or 
decrease. 


1891-92  to 
1896-97. 


-  1.1 
+  3.7 


-10.7 
-11.3 


-80.3 
-21.8 


+  4.9 
+  8.6 


1896-97  to 
1900-1901. 


+  0.11 
+  5.45 


-  4.74 
-10.67 


-29.88 
-30.5 


-  2,62 
+  7.82 


Table  V. — Retrospective  view   of  population^  as  shovn  at  census  dates^   and   ratio  of 
enrollment  in  primary  schools  to  total  population. 


Year. 


1876. 
1881. 
1886a, 
1891. 
1896. 
1901. 


1 

Ratio  of 

Increase 

Children 

Increase   Ratio  to 

enrollment 

Total  popu- 

( +  )or 

between  6 

(+)  or  1     total 

In  primary 

lation. 

decrease 

and  13, 

decrease  i  popula- 

schools  to 

(-). 

inclusive. 

total  popu- 

1 

lation. 

Per  cait. 

Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

Percent 

36, 905, 788 

4,502,506 
4,586,349 

12.2 

12  78 

37,672,048 

+2.1 

+1.85 

12.17 

13.97 

88,218,903 

+3.55 

4,729,144 

+5.03 

12.4 

14.46 

38,343,192 

+  .32 

4.639,526 

-1.89 

12.1 

14.49 

38,517,975 

+  .79 

4,636,381 

-  .07 

12.03 

14.87 

38,961,945 

+1.15 

14  20 

a  Algiers  included  for  this  and  subsequent  years. 
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Table  VI. — Number  and  dassijicaiion  of  teachers  of  primary  schools  at  specified  dates. 


Year. 


1837 

1840 

1843 

1863 

1872 

1876-77... 
1878-79... 
1879-80... 
1880-81... 
1881-82.., 
1882-83... 
1883-84.. 
18M-85.. 
1885-86... 
1886-87  a, 
1887-88... 
1888-89... 
1889-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1892-93... 
1893-94... 
1894-96... 
1895-96... 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 


Total 
number 
teachers. 


59,736 
63,409 
76,635 
108,799 
110.238 
110,709 
117,451 
119,870 
122,760 
124,965 
129,657 
132,580 
133,900 
137,000 
138,65.5 
141,063 
142,660 
143,259 
146,247 
146,674 
148,394 
149,271 
150,913 
151,563 
152,277 
153,505 
156,625 
157,517 


Men. 


89,302 
40,5CKi 
47,301 
49,585 
50,549 
51,717 
63,941 
65, 182 
56,410 
58,137 
60,624 
61,654 
62,158 
63,670 
64,039 
64,631 
65,181 
65,312 
65,763 
66,363 
66,965 
67,071 
67,265 
67,203 
67,339 


67,895 


Women. 


20.433 
22,905 
28,234 
59,214 
69,689 
68,992 
63,510 
64,688 
66,350 
66,828 
69,033 
70,926 
71,742 
73,330 
74,616 
76, 432 
77,479 
77,917 
80.48-1 
80,311 
81,429 
82,200 
83,648 
84.360 
W,938 


89,622 


Men  and  women. 


Public.     I*rivate, 


38,465 
40,843 
60,446 
70, 441 
75, 062 
80,063 
82,343 
88,681 
&5,451 
88,220 
92,300 
94,784 
85,810 
97,996 
98,769 
100,417 
100,913 
101.144 
103,769  ' 
102,486  I 
103,513  ' 
104,028 
105,162  . 
105,587 
105, 774 
106.355 
107,637 
107,931 


21,270 
22,566 
26,089 
38,358 
85,176 
30,646 
35,108 
36,289 
37,309 
86,745 
37,357 
87,796 
88,090 
39,004 
39,886 
40,646 
41,747 
42, 116 
42,478 
44,188 
44,881 
45,243 
45,751 
45,976 
46,503 
47,160 
48,988 
49,686 


a  For  this  and  for  subsequent  years  Algiers  included. 
Table  VII. — Ijay  v.  clerical  teachers. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1896-97. 

1900-1901. 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease, 

1886-87  to 
1896-97. 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease, 
1897  to 

1900-1901. 

Men: 

Lay 

63,072 
2,544 

65,569 
132 

56,373 

66,645 

Pfr  cent. 
+    6.21 
-100.00 

Per  cent. 
+  0.48 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

" 

Total 

55,617 

65,691 

56..373 

56,645  1  4-     1.35 

+      48 

Women: 

Lay 

29,887 
13,265 

85,446 
11,349 

40,385 
9,013 

44,890      +  35.12 
6,396  i  -  82.05 

-t-11.16 

Belonging  lo  religious  orders 

-29.03 

Total 

43,162 

46,795 

49,398 

51,2>^6  1    f  14.47 

+  3.82 

Grand  total 

98,769 

102,486 

105, 774 

107,931  1   4-     7.09 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Men: 

Lav 

1,842 
•     6,680 

1,428 
9,249 

1,278 
9,685 

1.202 
10,  W8 

-  80.61 
+  47. 18 

—  5.94 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

-h  3.74 

Total 

8,422 

10,672 

10,963 

11,250 

+  30.17 

+  2.61 

Women: 

Lay 

6,923 
24,541 

6,186 
27,330 

5,600 
30,040 

5,190 
33,146 

-  20.65 
-h  22.40 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

-  5.63 

Total 

81,464 

83,516 

36,540 

38,336 

+  13.00 

-hlO.33 

Grand  total 

39,896 

44,180 

46,503 

49,586 

+  16.58 

-h  7.83 
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Table  VIII. — Proportion  of  lay  and  of  clerical  teachers  for  the  years  specified. 


Public  schools.                                Private  schools. 

1S80-87. 

1991-92.'  1896-97.'  1900-1901. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1896-97. 

1900-1901. 

Men: 

Lay 

Pcrct. 

95. 42 

4.58 

69.23 
80.74 

Prret. 
99.8 
.2 

75.74 
24.26 

Perct.      Perct. 
100.00        100.00 

Perct. 
21.87 
78.18 

22.00 
78.00 

Peret. 
13.33 
86.70 

18.45 
8L55 

Pcrd. 
11.66 
88.85 

15.47 
84.53 

Perct. 
10.87 

Belonging  to  religious  onlers 
Women: 

Lav 

89.13 

81.75          87.52 
18.25  1        12.48 

IS.  54 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

86.46 

Of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  97  per  cent  on  a  total  of  105,774  employed 
in  1897  were  possessed  of  diplomas  and  43  per  cent  of  the  highest  diploma  (certificat 
d'aptitude  p^dagogique) .  The  proportion  of  certificated  teachers  in  the  private 
schools  was  87  per  cent  on  a  total  of  46,503. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  by  France  m  securing  trained  teachers  for  its  public 
schools  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  liberal  provision  of  normal  schools  and  the 
high  standard  at  which  these  are  maintained.  Ever}'  department  has  complied  with 
the  law  requiring  the  establishment  of  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women,  or  has  been  authorized  to  combine  with  another  department  for 
this  purpose.  The  State  shows  its  solicitude  in  this  matter  by  the  maintenance  of 
two  superior  normal  schools,  one  for  men  at  St.  Cloud,  the  other  for  women  at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses,  in  which  professors  are  trained  for  the  primary  normals.  These 
two  superior  schools  are  really  post-graduate  institutions,  requiring  for  admission 
either  the  higher  diploma  of  pedagogy  or  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  relative  status  of  the  primary  normal  schools  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  last  half  decade  reported: 


Number 

of 
schools. 

Nimiber 
of 

students. 

Number 
of  offi- 
cers and 
teachen. 

1891-92. 
Normal  schools  for  men 

87 
85 

87 

85 

3,878 
8,707 

3,865 

890 

Normal  i^chool8  for  women 

711 

1896-97. 
Normal  school h  for  men 

897 

Normal  schools  for  women 

3,871                852 

The  total  number  of  graduates  during  the  half  decade  1888  to  1892  was,  from  the 
schools  for  men,  7,189;  from  the  schools  for  women,  5,615.  The  corresponding 
numljers  for  the  half  decade  1893  to  1897  were,  men,  6,199;  women,  6,139.  Total 
for  the  decade,  25,142,  or  an  average  of  2,514  annually. 

The  certified  teachers  in  the  elementary  primary  schools  are  divided  into  five 
clasj?es,  with  salaries  fixed  as  follows  v 


Class. 

Mule  teachers. 

Female  teachers. 

Fifth 

Francs. 
1,0U0 
1,200 
1,500 

«200 
240 
800 

Francs. 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 

fE200 

Fourth 

240 

Third 

280 

Second "                

1,800  1          360 

2,000  1          400 

300 

First  

320 
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Each  class  contains  a  certain  percentage  oi  the  whole  body  of  teachers;  hence  the 
Bignificance  of  the  expression  **  le  poureentage,'*  constantly  occurring  in  discussiona 
of  the  service.     By  the  law  of  July  15,  1889,  the  percentages  were  fixed  as  follows: 

"Stagiaires,  15  per  cent;  fifth  class,  25  per  cent;  fourth  class,  25  per  cent;  third 
class,  20  per  cent;  second  class,  10  per  cent;  first  class,  5  i)er  cent.*' 

The  rigid  adherence  to  these  proportions  had  produced  such  a  crowded  state  in 
the  upper  classes  that  for  several  years  there  had  seemed  no  hope  of  promotion  for 
teachers  in  the  lower  classes.  This  discouraging  prospect  combined  with  the  low 
salaries,  which  are  inferior  to  those  in  other  branches  of  the  civil  service,  has  proved 
a  serious  evil,  destroying  the  prestige  of  the  teaching  service  and^deterring  young 
men  and  women  from  entering  it.  The  matter  has  recently  been  made  the  subject 
of  special  investigation «  and  measures  are  now  pending  which  it  is  hoped  will 
greatly  amdiorate  the  financial  and  social  condition  of  the  primary  teachers.  Mean- 
while slight  relief  has  been  furnished  by  a  clause  in  a  financial  law  of  1900  changing 
the  proportion  of  teachers  allowed  to  each  class  and  appropriating  a  sum  of  money 
($1,000,000)  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  salaries  as  required  by  the  readjnstment 
and  pensions  for  the  retirement  of  a  number  of  aged  or  infirm  teachers. 

Under  the  new  adjustment  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  four  of  the  six  classes 
is  changed  as  follows:  Stagiaires  (probationers)  reduced  irom  15  to  10  per  cent  of 
total;  fifth  class  from  25  to  20  i)er  cent;  third  class  raised  from  20  to  25  per  cent; 
second  class  raised  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  & 

Tablr  IX. — Total  current  expendUttres  for  public  primary  schools. 


Year. 

I*roportIon  from  each  con- 
tributory source. 

Total  expcinjufcurcs. 

State. 

Depart- 
ments. 

Com- 
munes. 

1877 

Francs. 

94,397,554 
132,314,010 
172,900,615 
186,306,075 
214,015,250 
198,364,089 

fl8,879,510 
26,462,802 
34,680.108 
37,261,216 
42,803.060 
39,672,817 

PerccTU. 
25 

66.25 
48.80 
67.60 
67.02 
77.88 

Percent. 
18 

13.22 
19. 50 

Percent. 
67 

1881-52 

20.50 

1886-87 

49.90 

1891-92 

32.40 

1896-97 

82.96 

1000 

.72 

21.4 

Table  X. — Expenditure  per  capita  for  years  specified. 


Year. 

Per  capita  of  pop- 
ulation. 

Per  capita  of  en- 
rollment in  public 
primary  schoolg 
(infant  schools 
included). 

1877 

Francs. 
2.65 
3.51 
4.52 
4.82 
6.55 
6.09 

$0.51 

.70 

.90 

.96 

1.11 

1.02 

Francs. 
23.45 
30.25 
34.85 
39.26 
46.00 
43.03 

$1.69 

1881-82 

6.06 

1886-87  

6,97 

1891-92 

7.85 

1896-97  

9.20 

1900 

8.67 

oFor  report  of  this  investigation  see  Report  of  Commissioner  for  1902,  vol.  1,  pp.  708-719. 

&  As  this  rei>ort  goes  to  press  it  Is  announced  that  the  percentage  requirement  has  been  annulled. 
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Table  XI. — Enrollment  in  secondary  schools  for  boys. 


CloRses  of  In5<titution5). 

1887.a 

1892.«» 

1893.l» 

1894.fr 

1896.6 

1896.fr 

State  Rohools: 

Lyrics 

63,816 
86,066 

62,945 
82,608 

63,974 
32,709 

63,490 
32,421 

53,962 
82,161 

63,290 
82,224 

Colleges 

Total 

89,902 

85,463 

86,682 

86,911 

86,123 

85,514 

Bchoolfi  of  religious  associations: 

Cla«?ical 

60,085 

61,087 
23,&18 

61,377 
23,849 

66,265 
25,854 

57,250 
26,407 

58,606 
21  737 

Tctits    s^minalres  (preparatory   to 
theological  schools) 

Total 

60,086 
20,174 

76,03.5 
16,306 

75,226 
14,028 

81,619 
14,214 

82,657 
12,011 

80  243 

Private  secular  schools 

13,699 

Total  non-Stato 

70,269 

91,341 

89,254 

95,^ 

94,668 

93,842 

Grand  total 

160, 161 

176, 7W 

175,937 

181,744 

180, 791 

179,356 

Classes  of  Institutions. 

1897.b 

62,427 
32,412 

1898.*' 

1899.0 

1900.d 

1901.rt 

State  schools: 

Lyo^es 

51,892 
82,510 

62,706 
32,891 

52,969 
82,669 

54,830 
83,372 

Colleges 

Total 

84,839 

84,402 

85,699 

86,588 

88  202 

Schools  of  religious  associations: 

('lasslcal 

62,188 
22,381 

67,648 
23,497 

68,825 
23,000 

retits    s^mlnairea    (preparatory    to 
theological  schools) 

Total 

84,569 
12,813 

91,140 
9,725 

91,825 
10,182 

Private  secular  schools 





Total  non-State 

97,382 

100,865 

102,007 



Grand  total 

182,221 

185,267 

187,006 

oFrom  Statlstlque  de  renseignement  secondalre  des  gar^ons,  1887,  pp.  Ivi,  Ixxviii,  xcvlil. 
Mlapports  fails  au  nom  de  la  commission  du  budget,  etc.— Service  dc  riiistruction  publlnue,  par 
M.  Bouge,  1897,  pp.  124,  125;  also  1898,  pp.  32,  83. 
fThe  same,  by  M.  Pcrreau,  1901,  pp.  69,  70. 
dThe  same,  by  M.  Maurlcc-Faure,  1902,  pp.  443,  445. 

Table  XII. — Disinbution  of  university  students  in  the  different  faculties. 


"                                Faculties. 

Number  of  uni^ 
Jan.  15,  1900. 

rersity  students. 
Jan.  15, 1901. 

State  uni- 
versities. 

Independ- 
ent uni- 
versities. 

State  uni- 
versities. 

Independ- 
ent uni- 
versities. 

Law 

9,709             1  10« 

10, 162 
8,627 
3,910 
8,723 
3,347 
142 

996 

Medicine 

8,781 
8,857 
3,476 
8,395 
159 

151 
185 
168 
16 

139 

Sciences 

168 

Letters 

181 

Pharmacy 

14 

Protestant  theology 

Total 

29,377 

1,629 

29,901 

1,488 
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Tablb  Xlla. — Distnlndion  of  students  in  State  universities. 


Designation  of  university. 


Faculties,  1887-88. 


Number  of 
students,  a 


Income,  a 


Universities,  1897-98. 


Number  of 
students,  b 


Income.  & 


1900. 


Number  of 
students,  o 


1901.rf 


Number  of 
students. 


Paris 

Aix  Marseille 

Besangon  

Bordeaux 

Caen 

Chamb^ry 

Clermont 

Dijon 

Grenoble 

Lille 

Lyon 

Men  tpellier 

Nancy  

Portlers 

Rennes 

Toulouse 

Schools  of  medicine  not  in- 
cluded in  the  universities. 
Algiers 


9,140 
433 
130 

1,029 
631 


96 
236 
318 
810 
962 
890 
454 
891 


$685,284 
94,261 
43,797 
142,064 
101,556 
2,600 
45,492 
69,897 
65,481 
138,367 
175,640 
166,110 
158,265 
82,810 
114,816 
120,618 


12,181 

849 

197 

2,144 

772 


267 

604 

476 

1,425 

2,835 

1,496 

1,001 

944 

1,603 

1,885 


81,006,538 

129,983 

64,026 

219,656 

130,687 

2,620 

63,027 

91,002 

86,192 

196,057 

250,940 

188,960 

197,877 

111,710 

161,992 

181,450 


12,192 

772 

287 

2,124 


12,289 

950 

252 

2,119 

646 


223 


98,623 


763 


112,829 


279 

649 

558 

1,141 

2,465 

1,681 

1,064 

752 

1,185 

2,002 

1,006 
862 


299 

699 

566 

1,110 

2,458 

1,610 

1,027 

821 

1.189 

2,040 

1,025 
8S1 


Total. 


17,605 


2,294,640 


28,782 


8,172,546 


29,377 


29,981 


aStatistique  de  Tenseignement,  1878-1888,  pp.  133-418. 
bStatistique  de  I'enseignement,  1900,  pp.  10-180. 

o Rapport  portant  flxauon  du  Budget  G6n^ral,  Minist^re  de  I'lnstruction  Publique,  1901  (Perreau), 
pp.  16, 16. 
dThc  same  (by  Maurice-Fanre)  for  1902. 

The  following  special  schools  of  university  rank  are  also  under  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction: 

Collie  de  France  (appropriation,  1900,  $104,600),  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(appropriation,  $193,500),  Practical  School  of  High  Studies  [6cole  Pratique  des  Hau- 
tes  feudes  (State  appropriation,  $64,200;  city,  $7,200)],  Superior  Normal  School  (110 
students;  appropriation,  $103,120),  reunited  to  the  University  of  Paris  by  a  minis- 
terial decree  to  take  effect  November  1, 1904;  School  of  Charts  [ficole  Nationale  des 
Chartes  (students,  69;  appropriation,  $14,990)],  School  of  Oriental  Languages  (stu- 
dents, 415;  appropriation,  $33,600),  French  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome  (appro- 
priation, $14,600) ,  French  School  at  Athens  (appropriation,  $21,600),  l^cole  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts  (students,  2,000;  appropriation,  $84,052).  The  remaining  special 
schools,  such  as  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  ifecole  Nationale  Sup^rieure  de 
Mines,  etc.,  are  under  the  charge  of  other  ministers  (see  Table  XIII). 

Table  XIII. — Higher  technical  schools  under  other  ministries  than  that  of  public  instruc- 
tion {ministry  of  agriculture^  of  commerce^  of  war  ^  etc.). 


Institutions. 


Number 

of 
students. 


Budget 
(State  ap- 
propria- 
tion.) 


tc6\e  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures 

Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris . 

Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales 

Xnstitut  National  Agronomique,  Paris 

ole  V^t^rinalre,  Alfort 

co\e  Nationale  d' Agriculture,  Grignon 

cole  Nationale  d*  Agriculture,  Montpellier 

cole  Nationale  d' Agriculture,  Rennes 

ole  Poly  technique.  Paris 

ole  Supi^rieure  ae  Guerre 

teole  Sp^iale  Militaire,  St.  Cyr  (ministry  of  war) 

co\e  Navale,  Brest 

toole  Nationale  Snp<5rleure  des  Mines,  Paris 

teole  Nationale  des  Ponta  et  ChauswJcs,  Paris 

Icole  Coloniale 


700 
100 
320 
240 
294 
120 
200 
118 
472 
250 
520 
100 
161 
118 
46 


Francs. 
700,000 
500,000 


331.800 
440,000 


1,300,000 


167.000 
355,800 


r 


The  independent  or  private  school  of  political  sciences  (Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politlqucs),  Parij^ 
registered  GOO  students  in  1901. 
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THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

General  administration. — The  presentation  of  the  soholaptic  work  of  the  schools 
classed  as  primary  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  official  programmes,  which,  though 
subject  to  modification  by  local  school  inspectors,  are  as  a  rule  closely  followed.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  authoritative  nature  of  these  regulations  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  chief  features  of  the  system  to  which  they  pertain.  Briefly  out- 
lined, these  features  are  centralized  control,  comprehensive  scope,  thorough  organi- 
sation and  provision  for  expert  direction. 

The  chief  of  the  system  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  the  interests  of 
each  of  the  three  scholastic  divisions,  under  his  charge,  primary,  secondary  and 
superior,  are  confided  to  a  director  whose  authority  in  his  division  is  scarcely  leas 
than  that  of  the  minister.  In  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction,  in  which 
all  measures  affecting  the  system  are  deliberated,  the  interests  of  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  systems  are  separately  considered;  their  financial  affairs  arc  also  sepa- 
rately administered.  The  distinction  is  preserved  in  the  local  administration  of  the 
system,  which  is  organized  in  seventeen  divisions  cAlle<l  acariemies.  Each  academy 
comprises  a  university,  a  group  of  secondary  schools  (lyc^es  and  communal  col- 
lies), and  its  quota  of  primary  schools. 

The  authority  of  the  academic  chief  or  rector  extends  to  all  grades  of  education, 
and  he  is  the  intermediary  through  whom  reports,  recommendations,  etc,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  minister.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  university  professors  whose  delib- 
erations relate  to  the  affairs  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  primary  schools  in  each  academy  is  intruste<i  to  academic  inspectors  subordi- 
nate to  the  rector.  One  such  inspector  is  appointed  for  every  department  (i.  e. 
districts  for  civil  administration  adopted  as  units  for  primary  school  administration). 
Each  department  includes  two  normal  schools  (one  for  men  the  other  for  women) 
and  at  least  one  public  primary  school  in  every  commune.  Communes  of  above  500 
inhabitants  must  have  a  separate  school  for  girls.  The  academic  inspector  is  th© 
educational  chief  of  the  department  and  has  under  his  general  direction  a  corps  of 
primary  inspectors,  numbering  1  to  about  150  schools,  who  keep  close  watch  over 
the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  The  prefect,  or  civil  chief  of  the  departmeDt, 
also  has  extended  authority  in  respect  to  primary  schools.  He  presides  over  the 
educational  council  of  the  department,  and  also  has  the  appointment  of  full  teachers, 
but  his  choice  must  be  limited  to  a  list  of  candidates  approved  by  the  academic 
inspector.  Although  every  commune  must  establish  at  least  one  public  primary 
school  (unless  si)ecially  authorize<l  to  combine  with  another  commune  in  support  of 
a  school),  providing  the  site  and  building  and  bearing  a  proi)ortion  of  the  expense 
for  its  maintenance,  commimal  authorities  have  practically  no  authority  in  school 
matters.  The  mayor  of  the  commune  has  the  right  to  visit  the  school  at  all  times, 
and  there  are  communal  committees  who  are  expected  to  promote  the  attendance  of 
pupilf?  and  to  report  violations  of  the  compulsory  laws,  but  they  have  so  far  proved 
of  little  account. 

Finally,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  is  kept  personally  informed  of  the  statue 
of  primary  schools  by  a  corps  of  general  inspectors  who  make  two  annual  tours  of 
their  respective  districts  and  report  directly  to  the  minister  the  results  of  their 
observations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  departmental  prefect  (apjwinted  for  political  reasons  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic)  the  educational  officials  are  all  chosen  upon  pn)fessi<Hial 
grounds.  The  rector  of  an  academy  (an  appointee  of  the  President)  must  have  the 
doctor's  degree,  and  must  have  given  proof  of  administrative  ability.  The  academic 
inspectors  are  chosen  by  the  minister  generally  from  the  professors  of  secondary 
education  or  from  the  body  of  primary  inspectors;  in  any  case,  they  must  have  had 
experience  in  teaching  or  in  school  administration. 
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The  primary  inspectors  are  selected  by  competitive  examination  generally  from  the 
dlite  of  the  teachers.  The  examination  is  the  same  as  for  the  directors  of  normal 
schools,  and  includes,  besides  general  branches,  pedagogy,  school  law,  and  school 
nmnagement. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  councils — the  superior  council,  the  academic,  and 
the  departmental  councils — ^are  constituted  with  special  reference  to  securing  pro- 
fessional advice  on  scholastic  questions. 

The  superior  council  of  public  instruction,  which  advises  with  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  consists  of  60  members,  one-fourth  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  the  remainder  elected  by  their  colleagues  (professors  and  teachers) ,  the 
term  of  service  being  four  years. 

The  minister  is  also  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee  (comity  consultatif),  formed 
by  his  own  appointment  from  the  tiompany  of  general  inspectors,  honorary  or  acting, 
and  from  the  highest  officials  of  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  academic  council,  which  advises  with  the  rector  of  the  academy,  is  composed 
of  university  professors,  of  whom  four  are  his  own  nominees  and  the  remainder 
elected  by  their  colleagues. 

The  educational  council  of  a  department  consists  of  14  members,  of  whom  4  belong 
to  the  civil  council  of  the  department,  2  are  primary  inspectors,  and  the  remainder 
teachers  elected  by  their  colleagues. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction,  as  organized  by  the  law  of  October  30, 
1886,  comprises  infant  schools  and  classes,  elementary  primary  schools,  higher  pri- 
mary schools,  schools  of  manual  apprenticeship  (authorized  by  law  of  December 
11,  1880,  and  eventually  transformed  into  manual-training  schools,  ^'dcolesnationales 
prof essionnelles ) .  *  * « 

The  departmental  normal  schools  are  also  included  in  the  cat^ory  of  primary 
schools.  The  line  of  separation  between  these  different  classes  of  schools  and  the 
division  among  them  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of  primary  instruction  are  deter- 
mined by  special  regulations  elaborated  in  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction. 
These  schools  are  all  free  and  secular,  and  the  teachers  in  every  case  must  be 
appointed  from  the  laity.  The  law  with  respect  to  compulsory  attendance  applies 
only  to  the  elementary  primary  schools. 

1.  Infant  schools  (^coles  matemelles)  and  infant  claa^es. — In  the  infant  schools, 
children  of  both  sexes  from  2  to  6  years  of  age  receive  together  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  training  adapted  to  their  tender  years.  These  schools  are  wholly  in  the 
charge  of  women  ;  the  teaching  force  includes  a  directress,  and  an  assistant,  if  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  more  than  50.    The  teachers  are  always  aided  by  a  sewing  woman. 

In  every  commune  where  a  public  maternal  school  exists  committees  of  women 
are  formed  to  keep  watch  over  its  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  establishment,  and  the  disposition  of  funds  or  gifts,  legacies, 
etc.,  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  The  mayor  of  the  commune  presides 
over  these  committees. 

Communes  are  not  obliged  by  law  to  found  and  maintain  maternal  schools,  and  it 
is  only  in  communes  having  above  2,000  inhabitants,  of  which  at  least  1,200  are  con- 
centrated in  one  locality,  that  these  schools  are  included  in  the  number  of  public 
primary  schools  entitled  to  support  by  the  commune  and  to  State  subventions. 
These  schools  have  proved  to  be  better  adapted  to  cities  than  to  rural  districts.  A 
little  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  communes  report  at  least  one  infant  school. 

a  The  classification  of  the  schools  of  manual  apprenticeship  and  of  the  national  technical  schools 
waa  modified  by  a  decree  of  March  17, 1888.  and  still  further  by  the  financial  law  of  January  26.  1902. 
The  schools  are  at  present  under  the  dual  control  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  the  minister  of 
public  instruction. 
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Infant  classes  are  under  similar  regulations;  they  are  but  annexes  either  to  primary 
elementary  or  to  infant  schools,  between  which  they  form  an  intermediate  degree. 
The  usual  age  of  attendance  is  4  to  7  years. 

2.  The  elementary  primary  schools  are  for  the  instruction  of  children  from  6  to  13 
years  of  age,  that  is,  the  obligatory  school  period.  In  communes  having  neither 
infant  schools  nor  infant  classes,  the  age  for  admission  to  the  elementary  primary 
schools  is  lowered  to  5  years;  it  is  raised  to  7  where  there  is  an  infant  class.  Chil- 
dren above  13  years  of  age  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  elementary  primaries  without 
special  permission. 

The  elementary  primary  schools  may  be  for  boys  only,  in  which  case  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  men;  for  girls  only,  or  mixed  as  to  sex,  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
instruction  is  given  by  women. 

The  master  of  a  boys'  school  may  be  assisted  by  his  wife,  sister,  or  mother;  under 
certain  circumstances  the  departmental  council  may  authorize  a  man  to  take  charge 
of  a  mixed  school,  provided  it  has  a  mistress  of  sewing  and  cutting. 

According  to  the  law  of  March  20,  1883,  a  commune  is  bound  to  provide  a  school 
not  only  in  each  chief  town,  but  also  in  all  villages  or  centers  of  population  remote 
from  towns  or  separated  from  each  other  by  3  kilometers,  and  containing  at  least 
20  children  of  school  age.  Of  the  36,121  communes,  only  80,  or  0.2  per  cent, 
were  without  primary  schools  in  1886-87;  in  1897,  of  36,620  communes,  only  48,  or  0.1 
per  cent 

3.  Advanced  primary  instruction  is  given  either  in  higher  primary  schools  or  in 
'*com piemen tary  courses.''  The  establishment  takes  the  latter  name  if  it  is  annexed 
to  an  elementary  primary  school,  and  the  former  if  it  has  a  distinct  location  and  is 
under  a  separate  direction. 

The  complementary  courses  comprise  one  or  two  years.  The  higher  primary 
schools  may  comprise  two  or  more  years,  and  must  be  provided  with  as  many  rooms 
as  there  are  classes.  They  are  called  full-course  schools  (^coles  de  plein  exercice) 
when  they  comprise  at  least  three  years*  study. 

Exercises  for  infant  schools. — In  the  infant  schools  (^coles  matemelles)  the  children 
are  classed  in  two  sections,  according  to  their  age  and  development.  The  exercises 
for  the  most  advanced  children  comprise — 

1.  Plays,  graduated  movements  accompanied  with  songs. 

2.  Manual  exercises  (weaving,  cutting,  folding,  and  pricking  paper);  simple  knit- 
ting, stringing  beads,  constructing  figures  with  cardboard,  straws,  blocks,  sand,  etc. 

3.  Elementary  moral  principles  imparted  orally  and  by  practical  illustrations. 

4.  Talks  about  familiar  objects. 

6.  Language  exercises  (simple  stories  and  narrations),  based  upon  pictures  or 
objects  in  the  room. 

6.  Elements  of  drawing,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

These  exercises  are  greatly  simplified  for  the  lower  class. 

Studies  of  the  primary  schools. — The  course  of  study  for  primary  schools  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  comprises  the  following  branches :  Moral  and  civic 
instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system,  his- 
tory and  geography,  especially  of  France ;  object  lessons,  and  the  first  notions  of 
science,  drawing,  singing,  manual  work  (needlework  in  the  schools  for  girls),  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  the  schools  for  boys  military  drill.  The  regulations  call  for 
the  organization  of  the  primary  school  in  three  sections;  elementary,  ages  7  to  9; 
intermediate,  ages  9  to  11;  higher,  ages  11  to  13.  So  far  as  possible  this  classification 
is  carried  out  in  all  the  schools,  but  where  the  conditions  render  this  impracticable 
the  intermediate  and  higher  sections  are  consolidated. 

In  the  higher  primary  schools  the  branches  of  instruction  of  the  elementary 
schools  are  reviewed  and  more  fully  developed.  The  course  of  study  is  extended  to 
include  algebra  and  geometry ;  natural  science  and  physics,  and  their  applications  to 
agriculture,  to  industrial  arts  and  to  hygiene;  political  economy,  French  language  and 
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literature,  general  history,  industrial  and  commercial  geography,  iron  and  wood 
work  for  boys,  and  catting  and  fitting  for  girls.  One  foreign  language  is  also  included. 
Additional  courses  pertaining  to  local  industries  may  be  authorized  by  the  minister, 
upon  the  demand  of  local  committees  supported  by  the  academic  inspector  and 
approved  by  the  departmental  council. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  programmes  regard  is  had  to  three  specific  purposes, 
namely,  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  physical  development  of  the  pupils.  The 
distinction  has  been  recently  emphasized  by  separating  morals  from  civics,  and  classi- 
fying the  latter  with  geography  and  history — that  is,  among  the  intellectual  branches. 

The  daily  programmes  of  the  schools  are  developed  by  the  departmental  councils 
with  a  view  to  uniformity  so  far  as  is  possible  in  all  the  schools  of  a  department  In  the 
case  of  Paris  and  other  large  cities,  it  is  now  customary  for  the  departmental  authori- 
ties to  determine  simply  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  assigned  to  each  subject,  leaving 
the  arrangement  of  the  daily  programme  to  the  directors  of  the  individual  schools.  In 
the  provinces  this  freedom  would  be  simply  embarrassing,  but  the  time-table  arranged 
by  the  council  of  any  department  is  subject  to  modifications  in  individual  schools 
with  the  approval  of  the  primary  inspector,  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  schools  of 
his  district. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  time-tables  given  below  that  the 
study  of  the  native  literature  and  language  in  the  threefold  form  of  reading,  gram- 
mar, and  lan^age  lessons  occupies  a  lai^er  proportion  of  the  time  than  any  other 
branch.  The  importance  of  making  language  and  literature  the  center  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  emphasized  by  the  school  council  of  Paris  in  1889  when  the  revision  of 
the  programmes  was  under  discussion.  The  council  decided  at  that  time  that 
special  branches  absorbed  too  much  attention,  and  that  it  was  therefore  desirable  to 
increase  the  time  assigned  to  general  subjects — in  particular  to  instruction  in  the  native 
language.  The  influence  of  the  Paris  council  naturally  carries  great  weight  in 
respect  to  all  such  matters. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  full  scope  of  the  French  primary  school,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  principal  studies  are  carried.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  programmes  and  time-tables  here  presented,  namely:  (1)  The  offi- 
cial programme  for  the  higher  section  of  the  primary  schools;  (2)  the  time-table  for 
the  Paris  schools;  (3)  the  time-table  of  a  small  vills^  school. 

OFFICIAL   PROGRAMME   OF  THE   HIGHER   SECTION   OF  THE   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Reading  and  French  language. — Expressive  reading;  review  of  French  grammar  and 
syntax;  elements  of  etymology;  practical  exercises  in  language,  oral  and  original, 
memorized  and  written;  grammatical  and  logical  analysis  of  sentences. 

Arithmetic, — Percentage  with  its  applications  to  problems  in  interest,  discount,  and 
partial  payments,  ratio  and  proportion,  metric  system. 

Geowi^^ry.— Elements  of  plane  geometry  and  the  measurements  of  solids  (for  boys, 
applications  to  simple  problems  in  surveying,  use  of  the  surveyor's  level). 

History. — Review  of  French  history;  extended  study  of  the  modem  period;  brief 
compendium  of  general  history. 

Geography. — Extended  study  of  the  geography  of  France,  physical  and  political 
geography  of  Europe;  summary  of  general  geography;  French  colonies. 

Civics. — Political,  administrative,  and  judicial  organization  of  France. 

Science, — Elements  of  natural  science;  elements  of  physics  and  chemietry. 

Manual  training. — Boys:  Construction  from  drawings  (side  elevation);  work  in 
wood— planing,  turning;  work  in  iron — filing,  trimming,  and  finishing  objects  just 
from  the  forge  or  the  furnace.  Girls:  Sewing,  repairing  garments,  cutting  out,  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  and  netting;  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Dramng. — Geometrical  drawing  and  perspective;  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  copy 
or  relief;  elementary  notions  of  the  orders  of  architecture;  geometric  designs;  mix- 
ing colors  and  application  of  colors. 
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^Sm{/in^.— Continuation  of  previous  course;  exercises  in  intonation  and  in  the  scales; 
duet  and  concert  singing. 

The  full  programme  of  morals  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  school  is  given  below. 

The  programme  of  physical  exercises  is  here  omitted,  as  the  details  convey  little 
^lore  than  is  covered  by  the  general  term.  It  is  obvious  also  that  no  programme  can 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  language  instruction,  which  is  extremely  thorough,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  all  impartial  critics  eminently  effective,  whether  judged  by  the  written 
and  oral  speech  of  the  pupils  or  by  their  expressive  rendering  of  classical  selections. 

As  regards  the  sciences  it  should  be  added  that  oral  lessons  with  practical  illustra- 
tions are  the  chief  methods  of  instruction,  although  text-books  are  used,  especially 
in  the  higher  division. 

TYPICAL  TIME-TABLES. 

Primary  schools  of  Paris  « —  Weekly  iime-lable. 

ELEMENTARY  COimSE. 

[Schools  for  boys  and  girls.    Length  of  school  day,  8.30  to  4.30.] 


Subjects  of  instmction  and  other 
exercises. 


Moral  instruction 

Reading 

Writing 

Mentalarithraetio  (or  metric  system) .. 

Grammar  and  French  dictation 

Selected  recitation 

Geography  and  history 

Object  lessons 


Time  de- 
voted 
to  each 
subject. 


Hours. 
1 
5 
5 
2^ 
24 

1  il 
1 


Subjects  of  instructioa  and  other 
exercL*.es. 


Time  de- 
voted 
to  t»ach 
subject. 


Singing 

Drawing 

Manual  work  or  sewing  (for  girls) 

Gsrm  nasties 

Recreations 

'Total 


Uonrs. 
1 
2 
2 

b2k 


30 


«  "  I^es  <^eoIe»  et  les  opuvros  municlpales  d'enseigncment,  1871-1900,"  par  F.  Lavergne,  pp.  35,  37. 
&Not  including  the  noon  intermisbion  of  1^  hours. 

INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

[Schools  for  boys.    Length  of  school  day,  8.80 -to  4.30.]    . 


Subjects  of  instruction  and  other 
cxerclsey. 


i  Time  de- 
I    voted    ! 
I   to  each 
I  subject.  I 


Morals 

Reading  and  declamation 

W  riting 

Drawing .' 

Arithmetic  and  metric  ^y.stera. 
Physical  and  natural  Bciences  . 
French  language 


Hours. 


\  Time  de- 
Subject*?  of  instmction  and  other  voted 

exercises.  to  <«ch 

I  subject. 


II 


Hifitorj-,  geography,  ci\ics 

Manual  work,  linear  drawing,  sewing 

for  girls 

Singing 

Recreations  and  gymnasti<» 

Total 


Hours. 


3* 

1 
3i 


90 


SUPERIOR  COrRSE. 
[Length  of  school  day,  8  to  5.] 


Subjects  of  instruction  and  other 
exercises. 


Morals 

Read  Ing  and  declamation 

Writing 

Arithmetic  and  metric  system 

Physical  and  natural  sciences  (hygiene 

and  domestic  economy  for  girls) 

History,  geography,  and  civics i,... 


Time    'i 
devoted  I       Subject.s  of  instruction  and  other 
to  each  J  exercises, 

subject.  |i 

,1 

Hours.    1 1 

1 i    French  language 

14,1  Free-hand  drawing 

1  ,  Singinp 

4  jl  Manual  work  and  linear  drawing  . . 

I,  Gymnastics 

2  .| 

8i!l  Total 


Time 
devoted 
to  each 
subject. 


Hours. 


3 

u 

8 
8i 


«30 


a  Not  including  the  noon  intermission  of  Ik  hours. 
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THE    OFFICIAL     PROGRAMME     OF    MORAL     INSTRUCTION     IN    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS     OF 

FRANCE. 

[Abridged  from  the  original.] 

(1 )  General  instructions  and  explanations — aims  and  characteristics. — Moral  instruc- 
tion 18  intended  to  complete,  to  elevate,  and  to  ennoble  all  the  other  instruction  of  the 
Bchool.  While  each  oi  the  other  branches  tends  to  develop  a  special  order  of  apti- 
tudes or  of  useful  knowledge,  this  study  tends  to  develop  the  man  himself;  that  is 
to  say,  his  heart,  his  intelligence,  his  conscience;  hence  moral  education  moves  on  a 
different  plane  from  the  other  subjects.  Its  force  depends  less  upon  the  precision 
and  logical  relation  of  the  truths  taught  than  upon  intensity  of  feeling,  vividness  of 
impressions,  and  the  contagious  ardor  of  conviction. 

The  aim  of  moral  education  is  to  cause  one  to  will  rather  than  to  know;  it  arouses 
rather  than  demonstrates;  it  proceeds  more  from  the  feelings  than  from  reasoning; 
it  does  not  attempt  to  analyze  all  the  reasons  for  a  moral  act;  it  seeks  before  all  to 
produce  it,  to  repeat  it,  to  make  of  it  a  habit  which  will  govern  the  life.  In  the 
elementary  school  it  is  not  a  science,  but  an  art — the  art  of  inclining  the  will  toward 
the^ood. 

The  r6le  of  the  teacher, — In  respect  to  this  subject  as  to  the  other  branches  of  education, 
the  teacher  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  society.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  a  democratic  secular  society  that  all  its  members  should  be  initiated  early, 
and  by  lessons  which  can  not  be  euaced,  into  a  feeling  of  their  dignity,  and  into  a 
feeling  not  less  deep  of  their  duty  and  of  their  personal  responsibility.  To  attain 
this  end  the  teacher  is  not  to  proceed  as  if  he  were  addressing  children  destitute  of 
all  previous  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil ;  he  will  remember  that  the  great  majority 
of  tnem  have  receivea  or  are  receiving  a  religious  instruction  which  familiarizes  them 
with  the  idea  of  a  God  of  the  universe  and  a  Father  of  men,  with  the  traditions,  the 
beliefs,  the  practices  of  a  worship,  either  Christian  or  Jewish;  that  they  have  already 
received  the  fundamental  ideas  of  morality,  eternal  and  universal;  but'these  ideas  are 
still  with  them  in  the  germ.  They  await  ripening  and  developing  by  appropriate 
culture,  and  this  culture  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  ^ive.  His  mission  is,  then,  limited. 
He  is  to  strengthen,  to  root  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  all  their  lives,  through 
daily  practice,  those  essential  notions  of  a  morality  common  to  all  civilized  men. 
He  can  do  this  without  making  personal  reference  to  any  of  the  religious  beliefs  with 
which  his  pupils  associate  and  blend  the  general  principles  of  morals.  He  takes  the 
childi-en  as  they  come  to  him  with  their  ideas  and  their  langua^,  with  the  beliefs 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  parents,  and  his  only  care  is  to  teach  them  to 
draw  from' these  that  which  is  most  precious  from  the  social  standpoint,  namely,  the 
precepts  of  a  high  morality. 

Proper  objects  and  limits  of  this  instruction. — ^The  moral  teaching  of  the  school  is,  then, 
distinguished  from  religious  instruction  without  contradicting  it.  The  teacher  is 
neither  a  priest  nor  the  father  of  a  family;  he  joins  his  efforts  to  theirs  to  make  each 
child  an  honest  man.  He  should  insist  upon  the  duties  which  bring  men  together, 
and  not  upon  the  dogmas  which  separate  them.  He  should  aim  to  make  all  the 
children  serve  an  effective  apprenticeship  to  a  moral  life.  Later  in  life  they  will  per- 
haps become  separated  by  dogmatic  opinion,  but  they  will  be  in  accord  in  having  the 
aim  of  life  as  high  as  possible;  in  having  the  same  horror  for  what  is  base  and  vile, 
the  same  delicacy  in  the  appreciation  ofduty,  in  aspiring  to  moral  perfection,  what- 
ever effort  it  may  cost,  in  feeling  united  in  that  fealty  to  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  true,  which  is  also  a  form,  and  not  the  least  pure,  of  the  religious  sentiment. 

Methods. — By  his  character,  his  conduct,  his  example,  the  teacher  should  be  the 
most  persuasive  of  examples.  In  moral  instruction  what  does  not  come  from  the 
heart  does  not  go  to  the  heart.  A  master  who  recites  precepts,  who  speaks  of  duty 
without  convictions,  without  warmth,  does  much  worse  than  waste  his  efforts.  He 
is  altogether  wrong.  A  course  of  morals  which  is  regular,  but  cold,  commonplace, 
dry,  does  not  teach  morals,  because  it  does  not  develop  a  love  for  the  subject.  The 
simplest  recital  in  which  the  child  can  catch  an  accent  of  gravity,  a  single  sincere 
woixi,  is  worth  more  than  a  long  succession  of  mechanical  lessons. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  teacher  should  carefully  avoid 
any  reflection  either  by  language  or  expression  upon  the  reli^ous  beliefs  of  the 
children  confided  to  his  care,  anything  that  might  betray  on  his  part  any  lack  of 
respect  or  of  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  only  obligation  imposed  upon  the  teacher,  and  this  is  compatible  with  a 
respect  for  all  convictions,  is  to  watch  in  a  practical  and  paternal  manner  the  moral 
development  of  his  pupils  with  the  same  solicitude  with  which  he  follows  their 
progress  in  scholarship.     He  should  not  believe  himself  free  from  responsibilities 
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toward  any  of  them  if  he  has  not  done  as  much  for  the  education  of  character  as  for 
that  of  the  intellect.  At  this  price  alone  will  the  teacher  have  merited  the  title  of 
educator  and  elementary  instruction  the  name  of  lil>eral  education. 

THE  PROORAMXE. 

Infant  section:  Ages  S  to  7  years. — Very  simple  talks  mingled  with  all  the  exercises 
of  the  class  and  of  recreation.  8imple  poems  explained  and  learned  by  heart;  stories, 
song?.  Special  care  by  the  teacher  in  regard  to  children  showing  any  defect  in  char- 
acter or  any  vicious  tendency. 

Primary  section:  Ages  7  to  9  years. — Familiar  conversations,  readings  (examples, 
precepts,  parables).  Practical  exercises  tending  to  moral  activity  in  trie  class  itself: 
J.  By  observation  of  individual  character,  the  gentle  correction  of  faults,  and  the 
development  of  good  qualities.  2.  By  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  school  disci- 
pline as  a  means  of  education.  3.  By  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  moral  judgment  of 
the  child  himself.  4.  By  the  correction  of  vulgar  notions,  of  prejudices,  and  of 
superstitions.    5.  By  instruction  drawn  from  facts  observed  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Intermediate  section:  Ages  9  to  11  years. — Familiar  talks,  reading  illustrative  exam- 
ples with  comments,  practical  exercises  as  in  the  elementary  section,  but  with  a  little 
more  method  and  precision. 

I.  (a)  The  child  in  the  family:  Duties  toward  parents  and  grandparents;  obedi- 
ence, respect,  love,  recognition;  aiding  parents  in  their  work,  tending  them  in  sick- 
ness, canng  for  them  in  their  old  age. 

Duties  of  brothers  and  sisters:  Loving  each  other;  watchful  care  of  the  elder  over 
the  younger;  effect  of  example. 

Duties  toward  servants:  To  treat  them  with  politeness  and  with  kindness. 

(6)  The  child  in  the  school:  Earnestness,  docility,  industry,  civility.  Dotiee 
toward  the  teacher.     Duties  toward  comrades. 

(c)  The  country:  Grandeur  and  misfortunes  of  France.  Duties  toward  the  coun- 
try and  society. 

II.  Duties  toward  one*s  self:  Care  of  the  body;  cleanliness,  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance; dangers  of  drunkenness;  gymnastics. 

Use  and  care  of  property:  Economy;  avoiding  debts;  effects  of  gambling,  prodigal- 
ity, avarice,  etc. 

The  soul:  Veracity  and  sincerity;  personal  dimity  and  self-respect;  modesty; 
recognition  of  one's  own  faults;  evils  of  pride,  vanity,  coquetry,  frivolity;  shame  of 
i^orance  and  idleness;  courage  in  penl  and  misfortune;  patience;  personal  initia- 
tive; evils  of  anger. 

Regard  for  animals:  Kindness  toward;  society  their  natural  protector. 

Duties  toward  other  men:  Justice  and  charity;  the  Golden  Rule;  kindliness,  frater- 
nity, tolerance,  and  reopect  for  the  l>eliefs  of  othei"s. 

(Note. — In  all  these  considerations  the  teacher  should  assume  the  existence  of 
conscience,  of  the  moral  law,  and  moral  obli^tion.  He  shouM  appeal  to  the  feeling 
and  the  idea  of  duty  and  of  responsibility.  He  should  not  attempt  to  demonstrate 
these  bv  theoretic  statements. ) 

III.  thities  toward  God:  The  teacher  is  not  required  to  give  a  course  upon  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  instruction  which  he  is  to  give  to  all  without 
distinction  is  limited  to  two  points:  First,  hfe  teaches  his  pupil  not  to  sneak  the  name 
of  Gwl  lightly.  He  clearly  associates  in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  the  First  Cause 
and  of  the  Perfect  Being,  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  of  veneration,  the  same  as  is 
asfiociate<l  with  these  ideas  under  the  different  aspects  of  their  religious  training. 

Then,  and  without  concerning  himself  with  the  prescriptions  special  to  the  differ- 
ent religious  beliefs,  the  teacher  will  strive  to  have  the  child  comprehend  and  feel 
that  the  first  duty  he  owes  to  divinity  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  revealed  to 
him  in  his  conscience  and  his  reason. 

Higher  secti<m:  Age*  11  to  13  ifcars. — Exercises  on  ideas  of  previous  years  continued 
and  expounded;  special  development  of  social  morality:  1.  The  family.  2.  Society, 
justice,  the  conditions  of  all  society;  solidarity,  fraternity  (alcoholism;  its  destruc- 
tion little  by  little  of  the  social  sentiments  by  destroying  the  power  of  the  will  and 
the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility);  development  of  the  idea  of  the  native  land; 
the  duties  of  the  citizen  (obe<lience  to  the  laws,  the  military  service,  discipline, 
devotion,  fidelity  to  the  flag);  imposts  (condemnation  of  fraud  towara  the 
State);  the  ballot  (it  is  a  moral  obligation;  it  ought  to  be  free,.con8ciention8,  disin- 
terested, enlightened) ;  rights  corre8ix)nding  to  these  duties — personal  liberty, 
liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  in  respect  to  work,  in  respect  to  association;  geneitu 
security  of  life  and  property;  the  national  sovereignty;  explanation  of  the  republican 
motto,  **Liberi.y,  equality,  fraternity.** 

"Under  each  head  of  the  course  in  social  morals  the  teacher  should  explain 
clearly,  but  without  entering  into  metaphysical  discussions:  (1)  The  difference 
between  duty  and  interest,  even  when  they  seem  to  be  confounded  with  each  other; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  imperative  and  disinterested  nat^ire  of  doty;  (2)  the  distinction 
between  the  written  and  the  moral  law;  the  one  fixes  a  minimum  of  prescriptions 
that  society  imposes  upon  all  its  meml)ers  under  definite  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  same;  the  other  imposes  upon  each  one,  in  his  secret  conscience,  a  duty  which  no 
one  obligates  him  to  fulfill,  but  which  he  can  not  neglect  without  the  sense  of  a 
wrong  to  himself  and  to  God.** 

The  scope  of  the  foregoing  programmes  of  French  primary  schools  will  be  made 
clearer  to  American  studenta  by  comparison  with  the  programmes  of  public  schools 
in  this  country  below  the  high  schools.  Selection  in  the  latter  case  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, because  even  for  indvidual  States  there  is  no  uniform  official  programme  appli- 
cable alike  to  all  schools.  The  State  laws  prescribe  a  minimum  course  of  study, 
which  is  often  greatly  extended  by  the  local  school  authorities. 

The  graded  schools  of  cities — that  is,  the  schools  below  the  high  schools — and  the 
rural  schools  correspond  to  what  are  termed  elementary  primary  schools  in  France. 
There  are  presented  below  for  the  comparisons  suggested:  (1)  Official  time-tables  for 
the  graded  schools  of  Boston  showing  subjects  of  instruction  and  time  assigned 
to  each;  (2)  official  programme  for  the  ninth  grade  (grade  just  below  the  high 
school),  Washington,  D.  C;  (3)  the  typical  programme  drawn  up  by  the  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  to  consider  and 
report  upon  certain  features  of  the  public  school  system,  among  others,  the  organi- 
zation of  city  systems.  The  programme  submitted  represents  a  consensus  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  as  to  the  work  of  city  schools  below  the  high  school. 
A  subsequent  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  rural  schools  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  course  of  study  for  these  schools  should  be  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  city  schools;-  (4)  a  scheme  for  the  weekly  distribution  of  time 
among  the  various  subjects. 

By  examination  of  the  American  programmes  with  reference  to  the  corresponding 
French  *  programmes,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  cover  nearly  the  same  ground. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  language  course,  but  in  the  French  schools  more 
time  is  given  to  the  oral  repetition  of  classical  selections  and  dictation  exercises,  and 
less  stress  is  placed  upon  what  we  term  original  composition  or  self-expression. 
Arithmetic  covers  about  the  same  subjects  excepting  that  the  metric  system  is  si>ocial 
to  the  French  schools  and  geometry  is  introduced  before  algebra.  History  is  more 
extended  in  the  French  programme  than  in  the  programme  of  the  Washington 
schools,  but  is  about  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  Boston  schools,  the  force  of  the 
instruction  in  each  case  centering  in  the  modern  national  history.  Manual  training, 
which  in  the  American  schools  is  very  generally  confined  to  a  few  years,  is  invaria- 
bly a  feature  of  the  entire  programme  in  the  French  schools,  and  moral  instruction 
has  an  elaboration  quite  unknown  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  Other  points  of 
resemblance  and  difference  will  be  noticed  by  careful  comparison  of  the  programmes 
of  the  two  countries: 

(1)    Course  of  study  for  the  graded  schools   (i.  e.,  schooh  below  the  high  school)   of 

Boston  f  Mass. 

PRIMARY  .SCHOOLS— THREE  YEARS  OR  GRADES. 


SubjertK. 


Opening  exercises 

Ret'eascs 

Physical  training 

Music 

Drawing 

Reading 

Oral  exercises  in  language 

Written  exercises  in  language. 

Word  Htudy 

Arithmetic 

Occupations  and  desk  work. . . 


Hours  per  week  for — 


Grade    Grade 
I.  II. 


1 

U 
10 

1} 
i| 

2 
2t 


1 

2i 

U 

1 

2?5 

8i 

U 

l» 

1} 

3i 


Grade 
III. 


1 

n 

1 

•2k 

u 
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Branches  pursued. — Elementary  science;  manual  training;  drawing;  English  lan- 
guage, including  reading,  exercises  in  oral  and  written  expression;  compoeition; 
grammar;  recitation  of  classical  selections;  geography;  history;  arithmetic;  book- 
keeping. 

Weekly  programme  for  the  ninth  or  highest  grade. 


Subjects. 

Time. 

Observations. 

Morals 

Hours. 

i 
8 

2 

2 

U 

1 

n 

2 
21 

8* 

By  familiar  talks. 

Physical  training  and  forenoon  recesses 

.  At  least  16  minutes  for  physical  exer- 

Elementary science — Mineralogy,  physics 

cise,  daily. 
Phvsiology  and  hygiene  are  taken  in 
the  sixth  and  eighth  grades. 

Correlated  with  manual  trainirg  and 

Manual  training— Drafting  and  cutting,  wood  work- 
ing or  clay  modeling. 
Drawing — Free-hand,  mechanical,  design,  etc 

Music     

other  studies. 

English  language,  including  comporitlon,  grammar, 

reading  and  recitation  of  classical  selections. 
Geography— Physical 

Political  gcographv  is  finished  in  the 

History— American,  English  and  other  European  his- 
tory related  to  American  history,  cItU  government 
of  the  United  States. 

Arithmetic— Proportion,  powers  and  roots,  mensura- 
tion, reviews. 

eight  preceding  grades. 

Percentage  is  finished  in  the  eighth 
grade;  Dookkeeplng  must  be  pur- 
sued during  some  one  year  for  1| 
hours  a  week. 

Total 

25i 

(2)   Course  of  study  for  the  graded  schools  (t.  e.,  schools  belmv  the  high  schools)  of  Wash- 
ington ^  D.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  language  lessons;  grammar;  geography;  United  States  history; 
civics;  arithmetic;  algebra;  nature  study,  i.  e.,  plant  life;  animal  life  (oral  instruc- 
tion with  illustrative  material  in  the  lower  grades) ;  physiology  and  hygiene;  physi- 
cal exercises;  drawing;  manual  training;  for  girls,  sewing  and  cooking. 

Detailed  programme  of  eighth  or  highest  grade.— Langaage:  Reading  and  composition; 
orthography;  grammar  with  practical  exercises  and  principles  of  composition; 
rhetorical  and  critical  study  of  classic  selections. 

History:  Local  history  and  civics;  constitution  of  the  United  States;  forms  of  local 
government  in  the  United  States. 

Arithmetic:  percentage  with  its  applications  to  interest,  discount,  etc.;  ratio  and 
proportion;  mensuration;  powers  and  roots;  measurement  of  solids. 

Algebra:  Algebraic  notation;  four  fundamental  processes;  factoring;  simple 
equations. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  including  instruction  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco. 
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(3)   Typical  programme. 
[From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen.] 


Branches. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Seventh 
year. 

Eighth 
year. 

Reading 

10  lessons  a  week. 

6  lessons  a  week. 

Writing 

10  lessons  a  week. 

5  lessons  a  week. 

3  lessons  a  week. 

Spelling  lifts 

4  lessons  a  week. 

English  grammar... 

Oral,  with  composition  lessons. 

a  5  lessons  a  week  with 
text-book. 

Latin 

5  lessons. 

Arithmetic 

Oral,  sixty   min- 
utes a  week. 

6  lessons  a  week  with  tex^book. 

Algebra 

5  lessons  a  week. 

Geography 

Oral,  sixty  minutes  a 
week. 

a  6  lessons  a  week  with  text-book. 

8  lessons  a  week. 

Natural  science  + 
hygiene. 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

United   States  his- 

6  lessons  a 
week. 

tory. 

United  States  Con- 

* 

a5 

BtituUon.    • 

les- 
sons. 

General  history 

Oral,  sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Physical  culture.... 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Vocal  music 

Sixty  minutes  a  week,  divided  into  4  lessons. 

Drawing 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Manual  training  or 
sewing+cookery. 

One-half  dav  each. 

Number  of  lessons.. 

20+7 

daily 

exercises. 

20+7 

daily 

exercises. 

20 

da 

exen 

+5 
ily 
sises. 

24+5 

daily 

exercises. 

27+5 

daily 

exercises. 

27+6 
daily 

exercise,'*. 

23+6 

daily 

exercise**. 

23+6 

dally 

exert'i.^cs. 

Total  hours  of  reci- 
tations. 


12 


12 


ni 


13 


16i 


m 


m 


Hi 


Length    of    recita- 
tions. 


15  min.     15  mln. 


lo  min.     20  min. 


20  min. 


25  min. 


80  min. 


3U  min. 


a  Begins  in  second  half  of  year. 
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-Scheme  for  distribution  of  time  in  a  school  of  four  grades,  the  numbers 
representing  the  lessons  per  week. 


Rending 

Lanu:iiai;e 

Arithmetic 

Writing 

Drawing 

History  and  geography. 

Morals 

Element  of  science 


Grand  total . 


IL 


ToUl 
I  and  II. 


66 


III. 


IV. 


Total  III 
and  IV. 


87 


Notes  on  above. — "Giving  to  lessons  in  I  and  II  an  average  of  10  minutes  each,  and 
to  those  in  III  and  IV  an  average  of  20  minutes  each,  the  total  time  will  be  1,400 
minutes  for  the  week.  If  the  daily  session  be  6  hours,  and  1  hour  per  day  be  given 
to  recesses  and  general  school  business,  there  remains  a  surplus  of  100  minutes  per 
week  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher,  which  can  be  devoted  to  more  instruction 
wherever  needed. 

This  table  is  merely  given  as  suggestive  of  possibilities,  and  not  by  any  means  as 
an  ideal  adjustment  of  ratios.  In  many  schools  much  more  time  can  justly  be  given 
to  subjects  here  left  with  but  little." 

EXAMINATIPN   FOR  THE  CERTIFICATE   OF   PRIMARY   STUDIES. 

The  examination  for  the  certificate  of  primary'  studies  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
passage  from  the  elementary  primary  school  in  France  fo  the  higher  primary  schools. 
The  certificate  exempts  the  holder  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  and  also 
secures  admission  to  the  higher  primary  schools  without  the  si>ecial  examination 
which  must  bQ  passed  by  candidates  who  do  not  have  the  certificate. 

It  is  expressly  enjoined  that  the  requirements  for  the  certificate  examination  shall 
not  rise  above  the  standard  of  the  intermediate  division  of  the  elementary  school, 
and  pupils  may  present  themselves  for  the  examination  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  but  as  a  rule,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  higher  primary  schools 
must  spend  at  least  one  year  in  the  upper  division  of  the  elementary  primary  school. 
The  examination  for  the  certificate,  which  is  partly  oral  and  partly  WTitten,  includes — 

(1)  A  dictation  exercise  of  about  fifteen  lines  of  print,  which  serves  also  as  a  test 
of  handwriting. 

(2)  Questions  in  arithmetic  pertaining  to  the  metric  system  and  its  applications 
and  simple  problems  whose  solution  must  be  written  out. 

(3)  A  composition  on  some  one  of  the  following  subjects:  (a)  Moral  ami  civic 
duty;  (6)  history  and  geography;  (c)  elementary  notions  of  science  and  its  appli- 
cations; (d)  for  girls  an  exercise  in  needlework,  and  for  boys  in  rural  schools,  an 
examination  in  agriculture;  in  city  schools,  examination  in  drawing  and  design. 

The  oral  part  of  the  examination  includes  reading  aloud,  recitation  of  some  choice 
literary  extract,  either  prose  or  verse,  with  questions  upon  the  same  and  questions  in 
history  and  geography. 

The  examination  generally  occupies  a  day  with  the  usual  noon  intermission. 

HIGHER   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Higher  primary  schools  were  authorized  by  Guizot's  law  of  1833,  which  also  pre- 
scribed a  programme  comprising  an  extension  of  the  subjects  of  the  lower  primaries, 
with  the  addition  of  linear  geometry  with  its  useful  applications,  surveying,  elements 
of  the  physical  sciences-  and  natural  history,  with  their  practical  applications.     It 
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waa  further  provided  that  the  courses  should  be  specially  developed  in  subjects 
required  by  local  conditions.  The  establishment  of  schools  of  this  grade  was  made 
obligatory  for  communes  of  more  than  6,000  inhabitants.  The  execution  of  the  law 
waa  long  delayed  by  political  vicissitudes,  and,  outside  of  a  few  cities  which  estab- 
lished high  schools  of  the  general  character  indicated  without  aid  from  the  State, 
they  had  no  existence  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  municipal  high 
schools  soon  became  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  scientific  courses  and  the 
artistic  and  technical  skill  manifested  by  their  graduates. 

In  1878  the  General  Goverment  indicated  its  purpose  of  fostering  higher  primary 
schools  by  a  credit  of  $22,000  to  aid  communes  in  their  establishment  This  appro- 
priation has  been  augmented  year  by  year,  and  has  proved  a  good  stimulus  to  local 
effort. 

Peculiar  complications  soon  arose  from  the  endeavor  to  claFS  in  the  same  category 
schools  for  general  instruction  and  a  class  of  schools  industrial  or  commercial  in  their 
character  (ccoles  professionnelles)  that  had  been  established  in  a  few  cities.  The 
development  of  both  classes  of  scbooL*  was  retarded  until  the  school  law  of  1886 
prescribed  explicitly  the  scope,  studies,  and  general  management  of  all  schools  classed 
as  primary. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  law  a  uniform  programme  of  general 
studies  was  arranged  for  the  higher  primary  schools  with  a  wide  margin  of  choice  in 
respect  to  special  lines  of  training.  The  programme  showed  plainly  the  desire  to 
meet  industrial  demands  without  destroying  the  intellectdal  aims  of  the  schools  and 
the  unifying  influence  of  their  training;  for  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  the  special 
value  of  higher  grade  schools  as  factors  in  national  life  depends  upon  their  fostering 
common  sentiments  and  aspirations. 

The  two-fold  requirement  imposed  upon  the  higher  primary  schools  has  led  to 
varied  experiments  in  their  administration,  of  which  the  last  only  is  important  from 
the  educational  standpoint.  This  final  measure,  which  dates  from  1892,  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  higher  primary  schools  from  the  industrial  high  schools  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  class  of  schools  termed  **^coles  pratiques  d' Industrie  etde  commerce.*'  The 
latter  schools  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  those  higher  primary  schools  in  which  by  force  of  circumstances  the 
industrial  training  predominates  are  gradually  being  transferred  to  the  new  category. 
By  this  change  the  minister  of  education  is  left  free  to  impart  a  more  strictly  eduai- 
tive  character  to  the  higher  primary  schools;  there  is,  however,  no  intention  of  sac- 
rificing the  practical  trend  and  influence  of  the  training  in  these  schools,  but  to  pro- 
long somewhat  the  period  of  general  instruction  in  science  and  in  modem  languages 
for  those  who  may  aspire  to  industrial  or  business  positions.  The  higher  primary 
schools  are  supported  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State  and  the  communes.  The 
State  assumes  the  legal  salaries  of  the  regular  staff,  which  amounts  to  about  five- 
sevenths  of  the  total  salaries  required  to  maintain  the  full  complement  of  teachers. 
The  municipality  (commune)  must  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
workshop  and  also  of  the  persons  employed  as  technical  and  industrial  teachers. 

The  exi)ense  for  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  must  also  be  met  by  the  com- 
mune. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Morant  of  the  English  education  department  in  an  exhaust- 
ive report  on  the  subject, <^  **the  higher  primary  schools  are,  in  intention,  *ecoles 
r^gionales; '  that  is  to  say,  though  their  creation  and  maintenance  is  decide^l  upon 
and  paid  for  by  one  commune  or  town,  most  of  them  serve  the  needs,  not  only  of 
the  town  itself,  but  of  all  the  surrounding  districts.  Many  of  them  draw  pupils  from 
a  radius  of  several  leagues,  and,  though  the  town  itself  has  borne  all  the  expenpe  of 


a  Published  in  Vol.  I  of  the  series  of  reports  L«sued  by  the  division  of  special  inquiries  and  reports, 
Education  department. 
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establishing  and  maintaining  the  schools,  no  restrictions  are  as  a  rule  placed  upon 
the  district  from  which  scholars  are  admitted. 

*'As  a  result  of  being  *  ^coles  r^gionales/  a  large  number  both  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  and  of  the  *cours  compleraentaires '  have  boarding  houses.  These  are 
built  by  the  town  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  school. 

**  Sometimes  they  are  n^anageil  by  the  town  under  a  salaried  *<^conome\  or  burser, 
and  bring  in  actual  profits  to  the  town  budget;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in 
the  provinces  at  least,  they  are  left  to  the  charge  (and  profit)  of  the  director  of  the 
school.  Half  the  boys'  higher  primary  schools  and  two-thirds  of  those  for  girls  have 
'intemats,*  i.  e.,  are  at  least  partly  boarding  schools.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
half  the  boys'  ^cours  compl^mentaires'  and  nearly  one-third  of  those  for  girls. 
There  is  thus  in  France  practically  a  widespread  system  of  municipal  boanling  schools, 
with  the  staff  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  State." 

The  State  assists  in  bringing  the  provision  within  the  reach  of  poor  but  promising 
youth  by  a  system  of  scholarships.     These  are  of  three  classes: 

(a)  **D*intemat,"  to  cover  or  partially  cover  the  expenses  of  pupils  in  boarding 
stihools,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  annum. 

(b)  "Fami Hales,'*  to  pay  for  boarding  out  the  scholar  in  a  private  family  when  hia 
home  is  at  a  long  distance  from  the  school  and  the  latter  has  no  boarding  house; 
value,  $100. 

(c)  **  D'entretien,"  to  pay  the  parents  for  the  scholar's  food,  clothes,  traveling  ex- 
pcHFee.  etc.,  and  to  help  toward  making  good  the  sacrifice  of  his  wages  while  he  is 
kept  at  school  (varying  from  $20  to  $80). 

Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  12  or  more  than  15  years  of  age.  The  scholar- 
ships arc  tenable  for  three  years,  with  possible  extension  to  a  fourth  year. 

These  scholarships  are  secured  by  strict  competitive  examination,  and  only  by 
successful  candidates  who  can  prove  that  they  would  be  unable  without  the  assist- 
ance to  continue  their  studies.  The  number  of  State  scholarships  awarded  in  1892 
was:  To  boys,  674;  to  girls,  436,  or  a  total  of  1,110.  In  1897  the  number  awarded 
was,  to  boys  620,  to  girls  380;  total,  1,006.  The  departments  and  communes  also 
provide  scholarships. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  schools  in  respect  to  the  ultimate  careers  of  their  stu- 
dents is  summed  up  in  a  recent  report  as  follows:  <» 

The  higher  primary  schools  are  the  centers  from  which  various  branches  of  the 
public  service — the  tax  offices,  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  the  custom-offit^e — 
recruit  their  clerical  force.  Even  the  schools  depend  upon  them  for  teachers,  espe- 
cially the  schools  of  arts  and  trades.  Above  all,  their  students  are  eagerly  sought 
for  positions  in  commercial  and  industrial  establishments. 

In  respect  to  these  business  positions,  however,  the  graduates  of  the  higher  pri- 
mary schools  are  brought  into  competition  with  those  of  the  schools  of  commerce 
and  of  industry,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  becomes  sometimes  excessive  and 
injurious.  In  general,  however,*it  api)ears  that  the  two  classes  of  schools — the  higher 
primary  schools  and  the  schools  of  industry  and  commerce— tend  to  supplement 
rather  than  to  supplant  each  other. 

The  schools  of  commerce  and  of  industry,  which  arc  comparable  to  the  manual 
training  and  business  high  schools  of  our  own  country,  form,  with  the  numerous 
trade  8<'hools,  schools  of  agriculture,  and  the  higher  technical  schools,  for  which 
France  is  justly  celebrated,  a  complex  system  of  industrial  training  adapted  to  every 
class  of  society  and  to  every  form  of  industrial  demand.  The  relation  of  the  schools 
of  commerce  and  of  industry  to  the  elementary  primary  schools  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  higher  primaries.  The  former,  like  the  latter,  are  supporte<l  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  communes  and  the  State  and  have,  in  general,  similar  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  of  boarding  pupils. 

a  Report  by  M.  J.  Bcpmale,  chairman  of  the  financial  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
budget  of  1903,  service  of  public  instruction,  p.  191. 
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The  actual  work  of  the  higher  primary  schools  and  of  the  schools  of  commerce  and 
of  industry  is  indicated  by  the  following  programmes,  showing  the  subjects  of 
instruction  and  the  allotment  of  time  to  each.  For  purposes  of  comparison  a  few 
American  programmes  are  appended: 


Model  tiTne  tables. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS,  a 
[Number  of  hours  a  week.] 


Schools  under 

the  minister  of  public  Instruction  (higher  primary 
schools) . 

Subjects. 

General  course. 

Agricultural. 

Commercial. 

Industrial. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Moral  instractlon  ....... 

1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
4 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

•y 

French  language 

2 

Writing.....  TT:. 

1 

History  and  civics 

1 

'ieoffraphy 

1 

Modem  languages 

Mathematics 

2 

1 
2 

2 

3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

8 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

3 

Bookkeeping 

2 

Physics  andchemiistry 

Natural  history  and  hygi- 
ene  

2 
1 
1 

2 
1 

Agriculture  and   horticul- 
ture  

Elementary  notions  of  com- 
mon law 

1 

1 

Political  and  industrial 
economy 

Drawing  and  modeling 

Manual  work  or  agriculture . 
Gymnastics 

3 
4 
2 
1 

3 
4 
2 
I 

3 
4 

2 
1 

J* 

2 

1 

34 

J* 

2 

1 

2i 

2 
1 

44 

2 
1 

34 

44 

6 
2 

1 

24 

2 

sfnglng 

1 

Hours  to  beusedf  or  branches 
special  to  the  section 

\\ 

Total 

80 

30 

80 

30 

80 

80 

80 

30 

30 

Schools  under  the  minister  of 

commerce  (practical  schools). 

Subjects. 

Of  industry. 

Of  commerce. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Moral  instruction 

French  language 

3 

3 

14 

J' 
11 

6 
3 
6 
3 

3 
14 

\' 

6 
44 
6 
3 
14 

3 

Writing 

14 

History  and  civics 

w 

14 
14 

Geography ','.. 

3 

Modem  languages 

G 

Mathematics 

3 

3 

44 

14 
14 
U 

44 

Bookkeeping 

6 

Physics  and  chemistry 

14 

3 

14 

3 

Natural  history  and  hygiene 

Airriculture  and  horticulture 

EloTnpntArv  notionH  of  rnTninon  1a w 

ii 

4i 

Political  and  industrial  economy 

6 
30 

6 
30 

14 

14 

u 

6 
33 

Mannal  ixrnrk  nr  Aflrrioulinre 

Gvm  nasties 

Singing                         

Hours  to  be  used  for  branches  special 
to  the  section 

Total 

461               4Si 

61 

30 

314 

33 

«  From  the  official  regulations. 
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Model  time  talAes — Continued. 

SCHOOLS  FOn  OIRLS.« 
[Numbor  of  hours  a  week.] 


Subjecta. 


Schools  nnderthemin-    schools  under  minister  of  commerce  (practical 
later   of  publiv    In-  schools). 

Btniction  ( niirher  prl- 1 

mary    schooliJ,  gen- 

eral  course).  Ol  Industry.  Of  commerce. 


First    Second   Third 
year.      year.      year. 


First    Second    Third 
year.      year.      year. 


First    .Second    Third 
year.      year.      year. 


Moral  education  . . 
French  language. . 

Writing 

History  and  civics. 


Ueography  . 
Modcr    * 


dcm  languages 

Arithmetic,  geometry,  or 
algebra 

Bookkeeping 

PbyHicol  and  natural  sci- 
ences, hygiene 

Elementary  notions  of  com- 
mon law,  political  and 
industrial  economy 

Drawing 

Manual  work  and  domesUo 
economy 

OymnaHtics ,... 

Singing 


ik 


4i 
3 
14 
li 

a 

u 


3 
314 


Total. 


24 


241 


24 


4Z 


44i 


Hh 


284 


8U 


14 
3 
14 
14 
3 
44 

44 
44 


44 

14 


a  From  the  ofDcial  regulations. 

SCHOOL  TCBGOT  FOR  BOYS  (PARIS). a 
[Number  of  hours  a  week.] 


Subjects. 


Instruction,  moral  and  civic. 

French  language 

Mathematics 

PhysiOH 

Chemistry 

Natural  history 

History 

( Jeography 

Industrial  economy 

Legislation 

Bookkeeping 

Writing 

Decorative  drawing 

Modeling 

Geometric  drawing 

English  language 

German  language 

Spanish  language 

Singing 

Gymnoslicfl 

Manual  work 


First 
year. 


Second  year. 


Third  year. 


Normal 
section. 


Section  of'  Commer 
arts  and        cial 
trades,      section. 


10 


Indus- 
trial 
section. 


Fourth  year. 


Section 
prepara- 
tory to 
the  cen- 
tral 
aehool. 


Mixed 
section. 


(2) 
(2) 


1 
3 
10 
4 


(1) 


(2) 


a  Report  on  Paris  schools  by  F.  Lavergne,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  1871-1900. 
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Programme  /or  American  high  schools  having  four  years*  course  recommended  for  trial 
by  the  committee  of  ten»<^ 


Year. 

Classical. 
Three  foreign  languages  (one  modem). 

Latin-Scibntific. 
Two  foreign  languages  (one  modem). 

Periods. 
Latin 6 

Periods. 
Latin 6 

I. 

English 4 

Algebra 4 

History 4 

Physical  ireoirraDh v 3 

English 4 

Algebra 4 

History 4 

Physical  geography. 8 

20 

20 

fLatIn 6 

Latin 5 

English 2 

German  [or  French]  beirun  t> 4 

Geometry 8 

Physics 3 

English 2 

German  [or  French]  begun 4 

n. 

Geometry ^..T 8 

Physics 8 

History 8 

20 

Botany  or  zoology 8 

20 

Latin 4 

Latin 4 

Greekft 6 

English 8 

German  [or  French] 4 

M.them.u<»{A|r^~^::::::;::::::-j}  4 

lo" 

English 8 

German  [or  French] 4 

in. 

M.them.t.«{Ajge£~"::;:;:::::;:::;::i   a 

Astronomy   (half  year)  and  meteoroIogy\     » 
(half  year) \     * 

History 2 

20 

rLatln.. 4 

Greek 6 

English 2 

German  [or  French] 8 

Latin  ....••••••...... 4 

^'•«»'K.1"S'?'!::::::::::::;:::::J}  * 

German  [or  French] 8 

Chemistry 8 

Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra 

or 8 

rv. 

Chemistry 8 

Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra 

or                            8 

History J 

20 

History 

Geology  or  physiography  (half  year)l 

Anatomy,   physiology,  and   hygiene f " 

(half  year) 1 

20 

a  Committee  on  secondary  school  studies  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association. 

fr  In  any  school  in  which  Greek  can  be  better  taught  than  a  modem  language,  or  in  which  local 
public  opinion  or  the  history  of  the  school  makes  it  desirable  to  teach  Greek  in  an  ample  way,  Greek 
may  be  substituted  for  German  or  French  In  the  second  year  of  the  Classical  programme. 
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Progrctmme  for  American  high  schools  having  four  years*  course^  etc. — Continued. 


Year, 


Modern  Lanouaggb. 
Two  foreign  languages  (both  modern). 


Periodii. 

French  [or  Oermanl  begun 5 

English 4 

Algebra 4 

History • 4 

Physical  geography 3 

20 

French  [or  German] 4 

English 2 

German  [or  French]  begun 6 

Geometry 3 

Physics 3 

Botany  or  toology 8 

20 

French  [orGerman] 4 

English 3 

German  [or  French] 4 

Mattematici^e^V::::::::::::::'}  * 

Astronomy  (half  year)  and  meteorology 

(half  year) 3 

History 2 

20 

French  [or  German] 2 

i^--ii.),J  as  in  Classical 21  ^ 

English|^^,jjQ^ 2/  * 

German  [or  French] 4 

Chemistry 3 

Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra) 

or                           \ 3 

History ) 

Geology  or  physiography  (half  year)] 

and                       I  « 
Anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  ( — 

(half  year) J 

20 


English. 
One  foreign  language  (ancient  or  modern). 


Periods. 

Latin,  or  German,  or  French 6 

English 4 

Algebra 4 

History 4 

Physical  geography 3 

20 


n. 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French 5  or  4 

English 3  or  4 

Geometry 3 

Physics - 3 

History T 3 

Botany  or  zoology 3 

"20 


m. 


IV. 


Latin,  orGerman,  or  French 4 

En«MS^uotT.::::;:::::;;:::::::::  i  ^ 

Astronomy  (half  year)  and  meteorology!  » 

(halfyearf .../  ^ 

TTi.fr.rv  /"  ^^  ^^e  Latin-Scicntific 21  . 

^"^^^y  iaddiUonal 2/  * 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French 4 

KngllBh  laddiUonal 1/     * 

Chemistry 3 

Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra 3 

History 3 

Geology  or  physiography  (half  year) 

and 
Anatomy,   physiology  and  hygiene 
(half  year) 


3 


20 


COURSE  OP   STUDY    FOR  THE  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS  (nOT  INCLUDING  THE  LATIN  SCHOOLS). 

General  Requirements. 

The  hij?h  schools  are  in  session  five  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week. 

Of  the  five  hours  a  day,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  given  to  opening  exercises,  and 
half  an  hour  to  recess.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  divided  into  five  or  six  periods  of  not 
less  than  forty  minutes  each. 

In  the  first  three  years,  two  periods  weekly  are  required  to  be  given  to  physical 
training,  one  to  music  or  to  some  study  substituted  for  music,  and  one,  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  to  hygiene,  including  the  special  instruction  required  by  law. 

Of  the  remaining  periods,  fifteen,  or  in  some  cases  sixteen,  are  given  to  studies 
chosen  from  the  lists  of  elective  studies.     The  other  periods  are  called  study  i)eriods. 

In  the  fourth  year,  gymnastics,  military  drill,  hygiene,  and  music  are  no  longer 
require<l.  The  regular  amount  of  work  this  year  in  the  elective  studies  is  sixteen 
periods. 

Diplomas  are  granted  for  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  represented  as  follows: 

(1)  The  amount  of  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week  for  one  year  in  any 
elective  study  counts  as  one  point  toward  winning  a  diploma.     Two  periods  of  unpre- 
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pared  recitatioiin  or  laboratory  work  ore  cooBtdered  eqoivaleiit  to  one  pmod  of  pre- 
pare! work.  For  physical  training  three  points^  for  music  or  the  study  substituted 
for  music  one  pointy  ami  for  hygiene  one  point  are  allowed  for  ea£h  of  the  first  three 
years. 

(2)  Tlie  number  of  periods  a  week,  or  diploma  points,  assigned  to  each  elective 
study  is  three,  four,  or  five,  as  determined  by  the  head  masters,  each  for  his  own 
school,  with  the  approval  of  the  bo*rd  of  super\'isor8, 

(3)  The  points  assigned  to  each  study  or  exercise  are  all  won  or  all  lost  cm  the 
whole  year's  record  of  recitations  and  examinations  in  that  study  or  exercise,  and 
the  standard  used  for  determining  whether  this  record  be  satisfactory  or  otherwise 
is  such  as  has  been  approved  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

(4)  A  full  year*8  work  is  cre<lited  with  twenty  points,  five  for  required  exercises 
and  fifteen  for  elective  studios  in  each  of  the  first  three'years,  and  sixteen  lor  elective 
studies  in  the  fourth  year. 

MoKAL  Traintno. 

A  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  the  opening  exercises  is  used  in  giving  instruction  in 
morals  and  manners. 

Physical  Training. 

Physical  training  is  regctlftriy  given  at  school  by  means  of  gymnaatios  mod  mUitary 
drill,  and  no  class  or  pupil,  during  the  first  three  years  ol  the  eocurss,  is  allowed^  with- 
out good  reason^  to  omit  these  physical  exercises. 

Mtrsic. 

Instruction  in  music  is  regularly  given,  one  period  a  week,  to  all  pupils  who  wish  to 
take  it.  Pupils  who  do  not  take  music  are  required  to  give  the  period  to  reading  or 
8i)eaking,  or  to  increase  by  one  period  the  time  gi^'en  to  elective  stodiefl. 

Elbctivr  Studies. 

The  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  four  lists,  conreeponding  to  the  four  years  a 
pupil  is  supposed  to  Hi>end  in  school. 

The  first  list  contains  the  studies  open  to  the  pupil's  election  in  his  first  jrear.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lists  contain  the  additional  studies  open  to  his  election  in 
ea<^h  of  the  following  years,  respectively. 

Roman  numerals  appended  to  the  name  of  a  study  indicate  the  successive  years  of 
work  in  that  study.  In  general  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  take  an  elective  study  for 
which  his  previous  studies  have  not  prepared  him. 

KIHST   VBAR. 

English  I.  English  classic  authors,  grammar,  composition,  reading,'  and  speak- 
ing. History  I.  Ancient  history,  chiefly  that  of  Greece  and  Home,  to  the  fall  of  the 
western  Roman  Empire.  Latin  I.  French  I.  German  I.  Algebra  I.  Elemen- 
tary algebra,  including  quadratic  equations.  Geometry  I.  Plane  geometry.  Biology 
I.  Botany  and  zoology.^  Drawing  I.  Bookkeeping  I.  Bookkeeping  proper  begun, 
tt>gether  with  commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  commercial  forms.  Pho- 
nography and  typewriting  I. 

SXCOND   YEAR. 

Any  study  in  the  first  year's  list  not  already  taken,  or  not  successfully  completed, 
may  be  taken  this  year. 

P.nglish  II.  As  l)efore.    Grammar  ended  and  rhetoric  begun.    History  II.   Mediae- 

a  Pupils  prepArin^  lor  the  normal  acbool  are  expected  to  take  biology  I  and  II  and  pbjrsloloey. 
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val  itnd  early  modern  history,  to  A.  D.  1700.  Greek  I.  Latin  II.  French  II.  Ger- 
man II.  Spanish  I.  Algebra  II.  Advanced  topics  and  methods.  Geometry  II. 
Solid  geometry.  Biology  II.  Required  as  the  only  suitable  preparation  for  physiol- 
ogy. Physics  I.  Chemistry  I.  Drawing  II.  Bookkeeping  II.  Phonography  and 
typewriting  II.     Commercial  geography.     Household  science  and  arts. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Any  study  in  the  earlier  lists  not  already  taken  or  successfully  completed  may  be 
taken  this  year. 

English  III.  Literature,  rhetoric,  and  composition  as  before.  Pupils  preparing 
for  collie  read  the  authors  or  books  prescribed  by  the  colleges  for  that  purpose. 
History  III.  Modem  history,  from  A.  D.  1700.  Civil  government.  Greek  II.  Latin 
HI.  French  III.  Grerman  III.  Spanish  IL  Mathematics  III.  Physics  II.  Chemis- 
try II.  Phynology.  To  follow  two  year's  study  of  biology.  Drawing  lU.  Pho- 
nography and  typewriting  III.    Commercial  law.     Household  science  and  arts. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Any  study  in  the  earlier  lists  not  already  taken  or  successfully  completed  may  be 
taken  this  year, 

English  IV.  A  study  of  the  history  and  formation  of  the  English  language  and 
ol  apecimeiia  of  the  earlier  literature.  Chaucer.  History  IV.  The  political  history 
of  the  United  States  vmder  the  Constitution.  Economics.  The  elementary  defini- 
tions and  principles  of  the  science  with  such  illustrations  as  are  appropriate  to  a 
first  reading  of  the  subject  in  high  schools.  Greek  III.  Latin  IV.  French  IV. 
German  IV.  Spanish  III.  Mathematics  IV.  Physical  geography.  Astronomy. 
Drawing  IV. 

courses  of  study  for  the  manual  training  high  school,  brooklyn,  n.  y. 

Science  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Periodg 
per  week. 

Algebra 4 

Latin  or  German 5 

English 3 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome 2 

Physiology  and  Physics 3 

Vocal  music 1 

Drawing 4 

Joinery,  turning,  sheet-metal  work,  work,  forging,  sewing,  knife  work,  orna- 
mental ironwork 8 

SECOND    YEAR. 

CJeoinetry 4 

Latin  or  German 4 

English 3 

History  of  Modern  Europe 2 

Physics  and  chemistry 4 

Vocal  music 1 

Drawing 4 

Pattern  making,  wood  carving,  sheet-metal  work,  foiling,  molding  and  castinjr, 

needlework,  household  economy,  cooking 8 
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THIRD   YEAR.  Periodf 

per  week. 

Geometry  and  trigonometry 4 

Latin  or  German 3 

German  or  French,  or  botany  and  geok^gy 4 

Physics  and  chemistry 4 

American  history  and  civics 2 

English 3 

Drawing 2 

Machine  work,  domestic  science,  and  constructive  problems 8 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Advanced  algebra  and  reviews 3 

Latin  or  German 3 

Physiography  and  zoology,  or  German  or  French 4 

Mechanics  and  electricity 4 

History  and  economics 2 

English 4 

Drawing 2 

Applied  mechanics  and  mac'hine  construction 8 

Liberal  Course. 

The  first  two   years  of  the  liberal  course  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  science 
course.     The  third  and  fourth  years  are — 

THIRD  year.  '  Periods 

per  week. 

Geometry  and  trigonometry 3 

Latin  or  German 3 

Physics  and  botany 4 

American  history  and  civics 2 

English 3 

Drawing ^ 2 

Machine  work,  domestic  science,  constructive  problems 8 

Vocal  music 1 

FOURTH    year. 

Advanced  algebra  and  reviews 3 

Latin  or  German 3 

Physiography  and  zoology 4 

History  and  economics 2 

English 4 

Drawing 2 

Constructive  problems  and  laboratory  practice 8 

Business  Course. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  business  course  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  two 
courses.     The  third  year  programme  is — 

THIRD  year. 

Periods 
per  week. 

Bookkeeping  and  arithmetic 10 

Latin  or  German 3 

Correspondence  and  commercial  law 2 

English 3 

American  history  and  civics 2 

Commercial  geography  and  economics 2 

o^ — orraphy  and  typewriting § 
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Notes  on  the  above. 

1.  The  school  day  is  divided  into  six  periods. 

2.  Pupils  electing  Latin  or  German  may  drop  Latin  and  take  up  French  during  the 
fourth  year. 

3.  As  far  as  the  daily  programme  will  allow,  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  specialize 
in  the  last  year  of  their  course,  preparatory  to  their  proiKJsed  future. 

4.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  individual  instruction  in  composition  and 
declamation  is  given. 

5.  Botany  and  zoology  are  arranged  as  to  sequence,  so  that  botany  shall  always  be 
studied  during  the  spring  months. 

6.  A  second  language  may  be  taken  up  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  liberal 
course  for  four  periods  per  week,  as  an  option. 

NATIONAL    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS    (6COLE8    NATION  ALES    PROFESSIONNELLES)    OP    FRANCE. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  technical  instruction  for  the  masses,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  in  1881  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  agreement 
with  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry,  to  examine  the  question  of  organizing  a 
State  school  which  should  serve  as  a  model  to  the  communes  and  departments  for  the 
organization  of  apprenticeship  schools  authorized  by  the  law  of  December  11,  1880. 

The  commission  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  creating  not  merely  an  ^cole  d*ap- 
prentissage,  but  one  which  should  combine  **in  one  and  the  same  establishment 
a  school  for  very  young  children  (^cole  maternelle),  a  primary  and  a  higher  elemen- 
tary technical  school. ' '  The  commission  was  further  of  opinion  that  *  *  all  specialization 
in  manual  instruction  should  be  avoided."  Before  the  report  of  the  commission  was 
officially  presented  a  decree  of  the  9th  of  July,  1881,  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  two 
ministers,  directed  the  creation  at  Vierzon  of  a  "National  school  of  higher  elementary 
and  technical  instruction  intended  to  serve  in  preparation  for  apprenticeship  (^'cole 
nationale  d'enseignement  primaire  sup^rieur  et  d'enseignement  professionnel  pr6- 
paratoire  k  Tapprentissage)."  Two  additional  schools  of  the  same  kind  were  created 
at  Armenti^res  and  Voiron  by  decrees  of  the  10th  and  2eih  of  July,  1882.  The  school 
at  Voiron  was  not  opened  until  1886,  those  at  Vierzon  and  Armenti6res  in  1887,  and 
a  fourth  school  of  the  same  general  character  has  since  been  opened  at  Nantes.  A 
report  of  M.  Buisson,  the  former  director  of  primary  instruction,  defines  the  purpose 
of  these  two  schools  as  follows: 

They  are  not  in  any  sense  special  technical  schools,  more  or  less  complete  schools 
of  engineering  (6coles  d'arts  et  metiers);  they  are  associations  of  schools  comprising 
an  infent  and  a  primary  elementary  school,  and  at  each  stage  technical  instruction 
which,  commencing  from  the  earliest  a^e,  when  it  is  of  little  importance,  continues 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  course  when  it  becomes  of  the  first  moment.  When  he 
has  arrived  at  this  final  stage  the  apprentice,  who  now  only  needs  the  practice  of 
his  trade  to  become  a  workman,  leaves  the  national  school  and  goes  either  into  a 
workshop  or  into  a  technical  school,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Hence  these 
establishments  provide  a  general  preparation  for  artisan  and  industrial  life.  Thev 
lead  a  youth  right  up  to  the.  threshold  of  the  factory  or  the  engineering  school, 
armed  with  every  kind  of  general  and  special  knowledge,  with  the  aptitudes  and 
habits  of  work  which  will  enable  him  either  to  select  a  particular  calling,  or  if 
needs  be,  pass  from  one  calling  to  the  other,  sure  of  being,  after  a  few  months  of 
practice,  a  finished  workman. 

The  programme  of  the  elementary  division  of  these  schools  corresponds  very 
closely  to  that  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools  with  more  stress  on  manual  training. 
The  distinction  becomes  marked  in  the  grade  corresponding  to  the  higher  primary 
schools,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following  time-table  «  in  which  the  programme  of  one 

a  From  report  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  England.  By  Charles  Copland  Perry,  M.  A., 
New  College,  Oxford;  Ph.  D.  Marburg  (Prussia). 
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of  the  national  technical  schools  is  compared  with  the  programme  of  the  industrial 
secttion  of  the  higher  primarj'  schools  and  also  with  the  programme  of  the  practical 
schools  of  industr)% 

[Number  of  hours  a  week.] 


feeoles  primairc8  su-     tcoles    natioaales  ,     v^,^^  r^wmtinw^^ 


Subjeote. 


First    Second!  Third  First, Second    Third  I  FlBii j Seeond 
year.     year,  i  year. ,  year,  i  year,      year;    Ijear.  ^  year. 


Thiid 
year. 


Workshops  or  manual  work 

Arithmetic,   algebra,   geometry, 

mechanics,  etc 

Writing  and  drawing  of  various 

kindH 

Natural  tidence  and  history ^. 

Literary: 

Beading^  grammar,  compoai- 
tion,    geography,    history, 

langw^Ces • 

Other  aubjectJ»: 

Boekkeeping,    technology, 
singing,  gymnastics 


Total 


80 


17* 

e 


a.  I  ft. 
2H>  17 

10 

6     101 
4 


47 


6 

1*1 


m 


S3 

s 
s 


Course  of  Study  for  the  Primary  Normal  Schools  of  France,  that  is»  ScHooyi 
FOR  THE  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  Primary  Schoous. 


Proffretrmne  for  the  normal  schoohfor  men. 
[Number  of  hours  a  week.] 


Subjects, 


First 
7«ur. 


Second 
year. 


Thirxl 


Literary  Instruction: 

Psychology,  morals,  pedagogics 

French  language  ana  literature 

History  nndf  civic  instruction 

Geography 

Writing 

Modem  langmiges  (grammar,  translations,  etc.)  . 
Conversation 


Total. 


Science  Instmctioo: 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Natural  science  and  hygiene  (including  geology  in  last  year). 

Drawing  and  modeling 

Theory  of  agxiculture «... 


Total . 


Manual  and  agricultural  work . 
Gymnastics  and  military  drill.. 
Singing  and  music 


2 
5 
8 

1 

2 

2 

+1 


2 

4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
+1 


15  (16) 


13  (14) 


10 


2 
+1 


1»  (14) 


13 


Modified  programme  for  the  normal  schools  for  itvmen. 

The  programme  for  the  women's  normal  schools  is  the  same  as  regards  the  liter- 
ary part;  but  the  scientific  part  is  reiluced.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  instructed 
in  domestic  economy.  The  practical  pide  ol  the  curricnhim  includes,  in  addidon  to 
gardening,  first  aid  to  the  woonded^  sewing,  and^  in  some  cases,  laundry  wo^ 
and  cooking. 
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Programme  of  French  Sboondary  Schools  (LvciEs  and  Communal  Colleges). 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  programmes  of  the  French  primary  schools  (pre- 
sented on  pp.  609-611)  with  those  of  the  secondary  schools  (lyc^es  and  communal 
colleges)  which  are  intended  for  the  higher  classes,  and  which,  until  a  recent  period, 
were  virtually  closed  to  those  of  lowly  station.  Persistent  efforts  have  been  made 
to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  and  the  latest  pro- 
grammes of  the  secondary  schools  are  arranged  in  classical  and  nonclassical  sections, 
the  latter  being,  so  far  as  regards  studies,  accessible  to  graduates  from  the  primary 
schools.    The  full  programme  of  the  lyc^  (the  typical  secondary  school)  is  as  follows: 

Preparatory  divimon  {average  ages  7  to  8  year9)y  common  to  aU  pupih. 


[Number  of  hours 

a  week-] 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Freneh 

9 

24 

7 

Moral  and  civic imtruction 

Wrltlne 

2i 

Living' languaffes 

2 

Historic  narrauons 

1 

U 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Geography 

u 

Arithmetic 

3 

Object  lesBons 

1 

Drawing 

1 

Singing. 

1 

Total 

20 

20 



a  Combined  with  French  history  and  geography. 


Programvie  qf  secondary  wsfruction. 

FIRST  CYCLE. 

[Duration,  four  years,  from  the  sixl^mc  to  the  troisliime.] 

SIXIfiME. 


Division  A  {classical). 


French 

Latin 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography 

Arithmetic 

Natural  science 

Drawing 


Houn. 
3 
7 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 


Division  B  {nonclassical). 


Total. 


23 


French 

Penmanship 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography 

Arithmetic 

Natural  science 

Drawing 


Total 


Hours. 
5 
1 
5 
3 
4 
2 
2 


22 


CINQlMfcME. 


French 

Latin 

Modern  languages 

History  and  geography 

Arithmetic 

Natural  science 

Drawing 


Total. 


23 


5 

1 

5 

3 

4 

2 

Drawing 2 

Total 22 


French 

Penmanship 

Modern  languages 

History  and  geography 

Mathematics 

Natural  science 
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Programme  of  secondary  instruction — Continued. 
FIRST  CYCLE-Continued. 


QUATRlfeMK. 

Division  A  (classical) — Continued.  Division  B  {nondassical) — Continued. 


Ethics 

French 

Latin 

Greek  (optional) 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography 

Mathematics 1  hour  (optional) -|- 1 

Natural  science 1 

Drawing 2 

Total (4  optional)  4-22 


Hours. 
1 
3 
6 
3 
6 
3 


Ethics 

French •. 

Bookkeeping 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Drawing 24-1  * 


Hours. 
1 
6 
1 
6 
3 
4 
2 


Total. 


24 


TROISI^E. 


Ethics 1 

French 3 

Latin 6 

Greek  (optional) 3 

Modern  languages 6 

History  and  geography 3 

Mathematics 1  hour  (optional) 4-2 

Drawing 2 


Total 4  (optional) 4-22 


Ethics 

French 

Elements  of  law 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry. 

Natural  science 

Bookkeeping. 


1 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Drawing 24-1 

Total 24 


SECOND  CYCLE. 
[Duration,  three  years;  from  the  scconde  to  the  class  of  philosophy  and  mathematics.] 

8EC0NDE. 


French 

Latin 

Greek 

Modern  history 

Ancient  histoiy 

Geography 

Modem  languages 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Practical  exercises  in  science. 

Drawing 

Geology  6 


Total 


Section  A: 
Greek, 
Latin. 


HourB. 


25 


Section  B: 

Latin, 

modern 

languages. 


Hours. 
3 
4 


25 


Section  C: 
Latin,  sci- 
ences. 


Hours. 


a  Four  hours  in  the  second  language.  ^ 

t>Twelve  lectures,  of  one  hour  each,  for  the  four  sections. 


Section  D: 

Sciences, 

modem 

languages. 


Hours. 


1 

8 
8 
2 
4 


27 
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Programme  of  secondary  instruction — Continued. 

SECOND  CYCLE— CJontinued. 

PREMliCRE. 


Section  A. 


Section  B. 


Section  C. 


Section  D. 


French 

Latin 

Latin  exercises 

Greek 

If  odem  history 

Ancient  history 

Oeogniphy 

If  odem  languages 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Practical  exercises  in  science. 
Drawing  (optional) 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


1 
57 
5 
3 
8 
2 
1 


Total 


23 


23 


25 


27 


oOptional.  5  Four  hours  for  the  second  language. 

CLASSES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MATHEMATICS. 


Philosophy. 

Mathematics. 

Section  A. 

Section  B. 

Section  A. 

Section  B. 

PhllOBODhT  •>•«.•.. 

Hours, 
as 
a9 
54 

Hours, 
as 
o9 

Hours. 
3 

Hours. 

8 

Do 

Greek  and  Latin 

Latin 

52 
1+2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

Modem  languages 

52 
3 
2 
3 
2 

2 
3 
8 
5 
2 
2 
C2+2 

1+2 

History 

3 

Mathematics 

8 

Physics  and  chemistry 

5 

Natural  sciences 

2 

Practical  exercises  in  sciences 

2 

Drawing 

52 

52 

<?2 

Hyglene<f 

Total 

em 

/21J 

C27+2 

c28 

a  During  1  semester. 
5  Optional. 


cPlus  2  hours  optional. 
di2  lectures  of  1  hour  each. 


eplus  8  hours  optional. 
/Plus  4  hours  optional. 


It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  programme  with  those  of  the  French 
higher  primary  schools  that  the  nonclaesical  course  of  the  secondary  schools  is  so 
assimilated  to  the  course  of  study  for  the  primary  schools  that  pupils  may  pass 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Inducements  in  the  way  of  scholarship  funds  are 
offered,  both  by  the  State  and  by  local  authorities,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  this 
interchange.  Every  year  a  small  proportion  of  graduates  from  the  higher  primary 
schools  (3.3  per  cent  in  1897)  enter  lyc^es  or  colleges,  but  the  majority  of  primary 
school  pupils  who  continue  their  studies  do  so  in  schools  that  prepare  for  a  special 
vocation,  i.  e.,  normal  or  technical  schools.  Even  with  increased  inducements,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  marked  change  will  take  place  in  the  proportion  of 
youth  from  the  industrial  classes  who  will  prolong  the  period  of  their  general  study. 

The  statistics  of  students  in  courses  of  study  above  the  grade  of  the  elementary 
primary  schools  which  are  given  below  show  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  pupils 
who  frequent  the  primary  schools  enter  even  the  higher  primary  schools  (about  1 
in  130).  The  following  tabulation  brings  together  schools  that  have  only  one  thing 
in  common,  namely,  they  offer  courses  of  study  in  advance  of  a  course  of  elementary 
instruction. 
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Students  purmi'mg  atudUs  altovf  t)u  elemeniary  primary  course  in  public  schools  and 

CiMeges,  1901. 


Clashes  of  schools. 

Number 
of        1 
BtudentM. 

Classes  of  Bchools. 

Number 

of 
students. 

Higher  primary: 

lk)\  ft 

Girls 

2a,  196  t 
10,»14  1 

Lyc4es    and   communal  colleges   for 
boya: 
Classical  course 

29.  OW 
29.  «B 
»,»1 

Nonclasslcal  course  . . 

Total 

84,137  ! 

Mix«d  course 

To«*l 

PiucticAl  schools  of  comxiM^rc^^  nnd  tn> 

.     4.380  i 
1,651 

6,031  ] 

88,2a 

duAtry: 

Bo  VH 

girls: 
Prepamtory  divisioB 

GirU : 

T.Kl 

Total 

frmMHiitery  (nofM^AMif*!)  . . .  > 

11.  «a 

Total 

National  teohnical  nchools  (4,  forboy» 

1,143 

l»,«t2 

only) .................................. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
CONSULAR  REPORTS  ON  EDUCATION." 


C0NTE^r^8.— Hebrew  school  of  afirricultiire-^emuui  colonial  school— Commercial  education  in 
Saxony— Commercial  education  in  emitinental  Europe— Instruction  for  teachers  in  commercial 
schools— Industrial  sehoola  In  Qermany— T«ehnicar  university  in  England^-Oodt  of  German  pub- 
lic elementary  schools— Practical  medicine  in  Germany— Colonial  education  in  Italian  Africa— 
Tntde  loboolft  in  0«naAny-<Sohool  savings'  bftnks— Inlluenee  of  tedmScal  education— Foreign 
students  at  GermAn  imiveisitlea— Schools  for  agriculture  in  Quebec— Foreigners  in  German 
polytechnica— Education  and  elimination  of  crime— Industrial  education  in  Europe— Mr.  Hose- 
ley's  industrial  inquiry— The  prison  population  of  Japan— The  public  schools  of  the  German 
Empire  and  of  Prussia— Discrimination  agalnat  foreign  students  in  Ctormany— The  book  trade  in 
Germany— CoBUBcrcial  and  indusUial  education  in  England*-CoBunerclal  education  lor  girls  in 
Germany— Industrial  supplementary  schools  iu  Germany— Agricultural  schools  in  Spain— Admis- 
sion of  women  to  a  German  university— America  and  Germany  as  teachers— Medical  supervision 
of  schools  in  Berlin  and  Paris— Public  schools  in  Rtxssia— New  system  of  measuring  criminals-* 
OomoMicial  university  tor  Berlin^-Schooto  in  Russia. 


HEBREW  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICDLTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

The  school  at  Ahl^m,  near  Hanover,  it  an  interesting  ethnological  experiment,  as 
it  is  the  purpose  of  its  founder  to  reawaken  among  the  Jewish  classes  a  taste  for  the 
various  handicrafts  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  their  ancestors.  The  theoretical 
and  manual  instruction  gives  the  pupils  the  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
capable,  self-supporting  artisans. 

The  institution  was  founded  by  the  philanthropist  Mr.  A.  M.  Simon,  and  is  sup- 
ported from  funds  supplied  by  him  and  contributions  by  others  interested  in  the 
Work.  While  the  German  element  predominates,  among  tlie  students  there  are  boys 
and  girls  enrolled  from  Austria,  Russia,  and  Roumania.  A  home  is  provided  for 
Jewisli  children  of  the  poorest  classes,  many  of  whom  are  orplians. 

The  school  was  opened  in  June,  1893,  with  9  pupils.  In  1895  tlie  number  had 
increased  to  50,  and  at  present  there  are  92  boys  and  26  girls.  The  instruction  given 
the  l>oys  combines  the  common  branches  of  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  training  in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools,  etc.  At  the  age  of  14  the  boys  com- 
mence an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  during  which  time  they  receive  a  general 
course  in  horticulture  and  agriculture.  The  theoretical  instruction  given  to  the 
apprentices  is  considered  of  secondary  importance,  and  is  stopped  entirely  when  the 
work  in  field  and  garden  requires  attention. 

The  girls'  building  has  accommodations  for^O  pupils,  and  includes  laundry,  kitchen, 
sewing  rooms,  storerooms,  etc.    The  girls  are  given  the  same  instruction,  up  to  the 

a  This  chapter  contains  inforraation  regarding  educiitional  affairs  in  foreign  countries  as  reported 
to  the  Department  of  State  by  United  States  consuls.  These  reports  have  been  In  part  tranmnitted 
direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  State  Department  for  publication  and  in  part  reprinted 
from  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  technical  educational  terms  used  by  the  consuls  In  their  reportn  have  been  in  mo.st  cases 
retained,  and  must  be  understood  to  have  generally  the  signifleatlon  which  attaches  to  them  In  the 
countries  to  which  they  refer. 
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age  of  14,  that  they  would  receive  at  a  public  school,  and  in  addition  a  thorough 
training  in  all  manner  of  household  work.  The  pupile  are  constantly  under  Hebrew 
religious  influence. 

A  number  of  the  students  after  leaving  Ahlem  have  found  good  positions  as 
gardeners  near  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  their  employers  are  reported  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  their  services. 

The  institution  may  serve  as  a  model  worthy  of  imitation  for  directing  individual 
charities  into  proper  channels  and  centralizing  private  efforts,  thus  conferring  not 
only  temporary  aid  upon  the  poor  and  needy,  but  a  lasting  benefit  upon  society  in 
general. 

Jay  WmTE,  Consul . 

Hanover  [Germany],  April  SS,  1903, 


GERMAN  CXDLONIAL  SCHOOL  AT  WITZENHAUSEN. 

In  Consular  Reports  Nos.  230  and  256  short  notices  appear  concerning  this  school. 
The  importance  of  this  institution,  however,  would  seem  to  justify  further  details  in 
regard  to  it.  The  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  under  date  of  April  2,  contains  an  arti- 
cle from  which  I  have  taken  the  following  facts: 

The  colonial  school  was  founder!  in  1899  at  Witzenhausen,  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  prei)aring  practical  farmers  and  planters,  stock  raisers,  and  wine  and  fruit 
growers  who  might  become  settlers  in  the  German  colonies.  Since  that  time  more 
than  three  years  have  i)assed  and  the  school  has  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  utility. 

Fifty-four  students  of  the  institution  have  already  gone  out  into  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  of  them  have  independent  positions,  and  some  are  employed  in 
large  commercial  houses  or  are  voluntarily  serving  as  apprentices  with  farmers  and 
stock  raisers.  Students  of  the  school  are  to  be  found  in  South  Africa,  southern 
Brazil,  Samoa,  Sumatra,  East  and  West  Africa,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  etc.  Two  have 
become  farm-land  inspectors — the  one  for  the  whole  district  of  Lindi,  in  East  Africa, 
and  the  other  for  the  district  of  Dar-es-Salaam;  another  is  manager  of  a  laiige  farm 
in  southwest  Africa.  The  Vietor  Commercial  and  Plantation  Company  and  the 
Douglass  Cotton  Plantation  Company,  in  Bremen,  have  several  former  students  of 
the  school  in  their  service.  Another  is  general  manager  of  a  laige  plantation  in 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and  another  has  been  appointed  by  the  German  Government 
to  superintend  the  planting  of  gardens  and  forests  on  the  hills  surrounding  Tsintau, 
in  Kyao-chau.  One  young  man  has  established  himself  as  a  planter  in  Samoa  and 
another  is  looking  after  the  interests  of  a  plantation  company  in  that  island.  Still 
another  is  an  American  custom-house  officer  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  one 
tobacco  planter  in  Sumatra,  one  coffee  grower  in  Mexico,  and  one  merchant  and 
stock  raiser  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  in  South  Africa.  In  addition,  the  colonial 
school  has  sent  out  young  men  to  Kamerun,  Bismarck  Islands,  etc.,  as  clerks  in  the 
Government  service. 

The  instruction  in  the  school  is  theoretical  and  practical.  The  course  lasts  two 
years.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  theoretical  instruction  comes  in  the  winter  and  the 
practical  instruction  in  the  summer.  The  subjects  chosen  for  lectures  are  those 
which  will  add  to  the  pupiFs  knowledge  of  tropical  plants  and  agriculture  and  of 
colonial  enterprises  and  politics.  The  curriculum  of  study  contains  such  branches  of 
learning  as  chemistry,  botany,  and  physics.  The  institution  is  well  supplied  with 
laboratories  and  has  gardens  for  the  study  of  forestry  and  vine  growing.  Students 
are  compelled  to  learn  English,  while  all  other  languages  are  elective. 

The  blacksmiths,  cabinetmakers,  shoemakers,  and  carpenters  of  the  little  town  of 
Witzenhausen  have  opened  up  their  shops  to  the  students,  who  work  as  apprentices, 
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BO  to  speak,  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  such  work.  The  prmciples  of  all  these 
trades  are  so  thoroughly  taught  that  the  youug  colonist  will  be  able  in  case  of  neces- 
sity to  torn  his  hand  to  anything.  A  large  farm  has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  where  agriculture  is  studied  in  all  its  details.  Gardens,  vineyards,  and 
even  forest  nurseries  are  in  charge  of  the  students.  They  have  assisted  in  planting 
over  70,000  young  trees  during  the  past  two  years. 

An  old  cloister  in  Witzenhausen  has  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  with  dormitoriea 
and  all  modem  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  students.  They  associate  daily  with  the 
teachers,  who  personally  look  after  the  welfare  of  their  charges.  The  school  is 
attended  at  present  by  59  students.  The  youngest  is  17  and  the  oldest  27  years  of 
age. 

£r2cest  L.  Harris, 

Commercial  Agent, 
EiBENSTOCK  [Germany],  May  23^  1903, 


PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SAXONY. 

In  Advance  Sheets  No.  915  I  described  the  state  of  commercial  education  m  Sax- 
ony as  it  was  in  1900.  Since  that  time  7  new  commercial  schools  have  been  added 
to  the  list,  making  in  all  a  total  of  58  up  to  date. 

The  commercial  school  in  Eibenstock  has  made  good  progress.  In  August,  1900, 
the  Saxon  Government  issued  a  decree  which  provided  a  better  supervision  of  the 
commercial  schools  on  the  part  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and,  what  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  it  provided  that  every  merchant  or  manufacturer  must  pay  $1 
for  every  $1,000  of  his  income  into  the  treasury  of  the  commercial  school  located  in 
his  dty.  This  system  has  placed  every  commercial  school  in  Saxony  on  a  solid 
financial  basis. 

In  Eibenstock  the  board  of  directors  has  provided  a  small  fund  to  be  spent  annu- 
ally in  purchasing  new  books  for  the  student's  library,  which  already  consists  of  100 
wellHselected  volumes.  The  director  has  received  permission  to  retain  after  school 
hours  all  tardy  and  disobedient  apprentices.  The  teacher  receives  extra  compensa- 
tion for  the  time  thus  spent,  and  the  plan,  on  the  whole,  has  been  found  to  work 
exceedingly  well. 

In  1902,  during  a  six  weeks*  vacation  of  the  director  of  the  Eibenstock  commercial 
school,  I  was  asked  to  give  instruction  in  a  number  of  classes.  I  consented  to  do  so, 
and  the  director  and  school  board  expressed  their  thanks  in  the  school  catalogue  for 
1903,  recently  published. 

Ernest  L.  Harris, 

Commercial  Agent 

Eibenstock  [Germany],  Jxdy  14i  1903, 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Commercial  education  has  developed  very  rapidly  in  Switzerland  during  the  past 
ten  years.  The  merchant  unions  have  been  active  in  this  respect,  and  in  many  cases 
have  received  Government  aid.  The  Government  also  gives  stipends  to  especially 
bright  students  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  studies  at  some  higher  institution  of 
learning. 

The  first  commercial  school  in  Switzerland  was  established  in  1855,  in  Zurich,  in 
connection  with  the  cantonal  school  of  that  city.  In  1856  a  similar  one  was  founded 
in  St  Gall,  and  another  in  Berne  during  1857.     In  1900  there  were  seven  commercial 
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schools  which  receive<l  Government  subventions — namely,  Berne,  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Geneva,  Nauenburg,  Solothurn,  Winterthur,  and  Lucerne.  These  schools  are  at- 
tended annually  by  about  500  pupils.  The  assistance  given  by  the  State  amoonts  to 
$12,000  a  year,  $1,000  of  which  is  in  stipends.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  these  schools 
will  shortly  be  extended  to  all  the  other  cities  of  importance  in  the  country.  Swit- 
zerland, in  point  of  population,  industries,  and  commerce,  may  be  favorably  com- 
pared with  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  This  little  kingdom,  however,  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations  as  far  as  commercial  education  is  concerned,  having  51  finely 
organized  commercial  schools. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  commercial  schools  of  Switzerland  cover  all  the  branches 
employed  in  training  young  men  for  business  life.  The  subjects  of  materials  of  com- 
merce, commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  and  political  economy  are  also  taught. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  languages.  The  salaries  of  teachers  amount  to  from  $540 
to  $870  per  annum.  Apprentices  in  some  of  the  Cantons  (for  example,  Basel  and  St 
Gall)  are  a^lmitted  free  of  tuition.  Foreigners  are  also  admitted,  but  are  obliged  to 
pay  double  tuition.  Examinations  are  held  and  diplomas  given  at  the  end  of  each 
year. 

In  some  of  the  cities  in  Switzerland — for  instance,  Berne,  Biel,  and  Zurich — com- 
mercial classes  have  been  organized  in  the  higher  schools  for  girls  (Hohere  Madchen- 
schulen).     These  departments  receive  no  State  aid. 

The  primary  commercial  schools  in  Switzerland — that  is,  those  which  are  to  be 
compared  with  schools  of  this  class  in  Germany,  which  I  described  in  the  last  report 
of  this  series — are  attended  by  the  following  number  of  apprentices:  The  attendance 
in  the  obligatory  primary  commercial  schools,  including  girls,  is  about  20,000  in  round 
numl>er8.     The  attendance  in  the  voluntary  primar}^  commercial  schools  is  25,000. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Swiss  primary  commercial  schools  or  classes  are 
arithmetic,  reading,  geography,  and  elementary  bookkeeping.  In  1890  the  merchant 
unions  in  Switzerland  expended  about  $30,000  for  this  class  of  schools;  in  addition, 
the  Government  granted  $10,000.  Instruction  is  usually  given  either  in  the  early 
morning  or  after  business  hours  in  the  evening.  The  public-school  teachers  are 
generally  enlisted  to  give  instruction  and  receive  as  extra  compensation  about  $50 
per  quarter. 

NETHERLANDS. 

There  are  three  public  commercial  schools  supported  by  the  State — in  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Enschede.  The  school  in  Amsterdam  is  independent,  while  the 
other  two  are  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Rotterdam  and  Enschede.  The 
following  table,  with  subjects  and  number  of  hours  per  week,  explains  itself: 


Subject. 


DuU'h 

French  

German 

English 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Chemistry  and  materials  of  commerce. . 

Commercial  geography 

Natural  history 

Politick  economy  and  commercial  law. 

History  of  commerce 

Penmanship 


Total  houra  a  week. 


Amster- 
dam. 


Hours. 
3 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 


Enschede. 


Hours. 


Rotter- 
dam. 


Hours. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNQARY. 

The  primary  commercial  schools  in  Austria  which  receive  State  subventions  are  in 
the  following  towns: 

Klagenfurt.  Pettau.  Marburg. 

Cilli.  Salzburg.  Steyr. 

Gmnnden.  Neustadt.  Bodenbach. 

Budweis.  Eger.  Jungbanxlati. 

Karlsbad.  Tetecben.  Troppao. 

Znaim.  Laon.  Tautenau. 

Saaz.  Bumborg.  Leitmeritz. 

There  are  a  number  of  others  in  towns  which  I  have  been  unable  to  locate. 
The  number  of  advanced  commercial  schools  in  Austria  subeidiaed  by  the  State  is 
as  follows: « 

Trieste.  Trient  Krakow. 

Reichenbach.  Prague.  Linz. 

Innspruck.  Gratz.  Chnidim. 

A  law  exists  in  Hungary  which  says  that  where  there  are  50  apprentices  in  any 
one  community,  instruction  in  commercial  subjects  must  be  provided.  The  course 
of  instruction  must  be  maintained,  even  if  the  number  of  pupils  should  at  any  time 
fall  below  50,  provided  that  the  outlook  is  that  this  standard  may  be  regained.  The 
tame  spent  by  an  apprentice  in  Hungary  in  learning  his  trade  is  three  years,  as  in 
most  other  countries.  During  the  year  there  must  be  at  least  ten  months  of  uninter- 
rupted instruction.  The  months  of  July  and  August  constitute  the  vacation  period; 
other  vacation  days  are:  Christmas,  from  December  20  to  January  2;  Easter,  one 
week;  and  Whitsuntide,  two  days.  The  birthdays  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  as 
well  as  of  a  number  of  other  personages,  are  also  kept  aa  holidays. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  registered  as  an  apprentice,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to 
send  him  to  one  of  the  apprentice  trade  or  commercial  daases.  Apprentices  are 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  the  public  scho<d  every  day  until  the  age  of  12  has  been 
reached.  There  is  a  law,  however,  which  prevents  a  child  under  12  years  of  age 
from  becoming  an  apprentice,  bat  a  great  many  children  become  such  by  special 
permission  of  the  municipal  authorities.  Apprentices  must  have  cc^npleted  the 
public  school  course  by  12  years  of  age,  must  have  a  knowled^  of  arithm^ic,  and 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  readily.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  an  apprentice 
has  not  completed  a  public  school  course,  the  director  of  the  school  may  admit  him 
a^  a  pupil  if  he  can  read  and  write  sufficiently.  In  towns  where  no  commercial 
schools  exist  apprentices  after  12  years  of  age  are  compelle<l  to  attend  advanced 
classes  in  the  public  schools;  they  must  attend  school  during  the  entire  time  of  their 
apprenticeship. 

The  commercial  schools  or  classes  usually  occupy  rooms  in  the  public  schools.  The 
public  school  teachers  are  employed,  more  or  less,  to  give  instruction.  In  schools 
where  independent  teachers  are  employed  the  positions  are  for  life.  Teachers  from 
the  public  schools  are,  in  most  cases,  only  temporarily  selected. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  advanced  commercial  schools  in  Hungary  are  the 
following: 


Subject. 


Religion 

Hangarian  language. .. 

German 

FreDCh 

Commercial  geography 
HiHtory  of  commerce  . . 

Mathematics 

Natural  history 

Commercial  arithmetic 


Number 
d  hours 
per  week. 


Subject 


Active  office  work 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  correspondence 

PoUticAl  economy 

Chemistry 

MatoriaKs  of  commerce 

Writing 

Total 


Nmnber 
of  hours 
per  week. 


a  There  are  some  three  or  four  in  addition  to  these. 
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BELGIUM. 

There  are  several  institutions  in  Belgium  in  which  only  commercial  branches  are 
taught.  The  Higher  Commercial  Institute  in  Antwerp,  which  may  be  placed  in  this 
class,  was  founded  in  1852  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  municipal 
authorities.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  higher  public  schools  are  admitted 
without  examination.  The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  each  pupil  receives  a  diploma.  The  number  of  pupils  averages  about 
300,  only  one-half  of  whom  are  natives  of  Belgium.  After  the  course  has  been 
completed,  young  Belgians  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  in  their  studies  may 
become  candidates  for  a  stipend  granted  by  the  Government,  ^wrhich  will  enable  them 
to  reside  for  a  short  time  in  some  foreign  country  to  more  thoroughly  fit  themselves 
for  active  business. 

The  Commercial  Institute  of  St.  Ignace,  in  Antwerp,  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits 
in  1852.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  six  years.  A  commercial  museum  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  school.  Examinations  are  held  by  a  committee, 
and  written  testimonials  are  issued  to  those  who  complete  the  commercial  courses. 

The  commercial  school  in  Melle  was  founded  as  long  ago  as  1837.  It  has  been 
attended  by  about  1,000  pupils  since  that  time,  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found 
to-day  holding  responsible  and  profitable  positions  in  large  commercial  houses. 

In  1868  an  institute  for  languages  and  commercial  sciences  was  founded  in  Uege. 
The  curriculum  included  the  following  subjects: 

Commercial  arithmetic.  Tariff  law.  Political  economy. 

Commercial  geography.  Civil  law.  Commercial  law. 

English.  German.  French. 

Flemish.  Italian.  Spanish. 

Instruction  takes  place  in  the  evening  after  business  hours.  The  school  is  coeda- 
cational,  having  about  350  male  and  50  female  students. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  a  great  many  classes  have  been  organized  in  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  which  give  instruction  in  languages.  There  are  many  schools 
of  a  private  nature  established  by  Catholic  priests,  in  which  languages,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  other  commercial  subjects  are  taught  Higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
Belgium  also  devote  much  attention  to  commercial  education.  The  school  of  mines 
in  Mons,  the  naval  schools  in  Ostend  and  Antwerp,  and  the  agricultural  school  in 
Gembloux  all  teach  languages,  commercial  law,  and  commercial  geography.  In  the 
State  imiversities  of  Liege  and  Ghent,  as  well  as  in  the  universities  in  Lowen  and 
Brussels,  lectures  are  given  on  national  political  economy,  commercial  geography, 
statistics,  finance,  commercial  law,  and  mathematics.  The  Government  decided  to 
have  these  lectures  in  the  universities,  as  they  gave  young  men  a  better  preparation 
for  the  consular  service.  There  are  about  forty  State  schools  for  girls  in  Belgium 
where  attention  is  paid  to  commercial  subjects.  In  the  few  primary  commercial 
schools  which  have  been  established — for  example,  in  Verviers  and  Liege — girls  are 
also  admitted. 

NORWAY   AND  SWEDEN. 

The  public  commercial  school  system  which  exists  in  Norway  is  about  27  years 
old,  dating  from  the  establishment  of  the  Commercial  Institute  in  Christiania  in 
1875.  Prior  to  that  event,  commercial  branches  were  taught  chiefly  by  public  school 
teachers  and  others  in  private  lessons.  Well-to-do  people,  who  could  afford  it,  sent 
their  sons  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Lubeck,  Copenhagen,  and  other  cities  for  special  train- 
ing in  lai^ge  business  houses.  In  1900  there  were  three  public  commercial  schools  in 
Norway — namely,  in  Bergen,  Christiania,  and  Bodo.  The  course  of  instruction  in 
each  lasts  two  years.    The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  taught: 
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Subject. 

Chrls- 
tiania. 

Ber- 
gen. 

Bodd. 

Political  economy 

Hours. 
2 
2 

8 

Hours. 
2 
2 
4 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 
4 
4 

Hours. 

Commercial  law '...'.'.'.".'.'.'.'."." 

2 

Commercial  arithmetic 

5 

Bookkeeping 

0 

Materials  of  commerce '...',.'. 

1 

Chemistry 

2 

Commercial  geography 

History  of  commerce 

Norwegian 

3 

German 

2 

French  

2 

English 

2 

Drawing 

2 

Religion 

2 

Stenography  (electlTe) 

2 

1 
2 

1 

Spanish 

Penmanship 

1 

2 

Physics 

8 

Total  hours  a  week 

38 

U 

82 

• 

There  are  two  well-organized  commercial  institutions  in  Sweden^  namely,  at 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg.  Each  school  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  $2,000 
from  the  Government,  and,  in  addition,  donations  from  merchant  organizations. 
The  same  subjects  are  taught  as  in  the  commercial  schools  of  Norway. 

FRANCE. 

Commercial  education  is  a  subject  which  has  received  much  attention  in  France 
since  1870.    The  Government  h^  founded  no  schools  of  this  kind,  but  it  has 
encouraged  the  work  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  direction.    There  are 
three  groups  of  commercial  schools  in  France  namely: 
I.  Primary  commercial  school& 
II.  Commercial  schools. 
III.  Advanced  commercial  schools. 

Primary  commercial  schools, — These  are  located  in  ahnost  every  city  of  France 
which  has  any  commercial  or  industrial  importance.  The  subjects  taught  and  the 
nimiber  of  hours  devoted  to  each  study  per  week  in  most  of  them  are: 

Hours. 

French ^ 1 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Commercial  correspondence 1 

English •. 3 

German 3 

Spanish 2 

Italian 2 

Total , ^ 

These  schools  are  nearly  all  coeducational.  The  teachers  are  recruited  from  mer- 
chants and  public  school  instructors.  Many  of  the  schools  have  good  libraries. 
After  finishing  these  courses,  the  girls  easily  find  positions  in  lai^  business  houses, 
where  many  of  them  draw  salaries  as  high  as  $600  a  year. 

Commercial  Bchools. — Most  of  the  institutions  of  this  class  in  France  are  connected 
with  industrial  schools.  Boulogne  is  the  only  city  in  which  the  commercial  and 
industrial  schools  are  not  in  the  same  building.  There  are  14  commercial  schools  of 
this  class  at  present  in  France,  and  7  for  girls.     They  are: 


School. 

Pupils. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Beziecs 

Number. 
70 
67 

100 
50 
60 
88 

120 

LeMans 

Number. 
40 

Agen           ...                         ......... 

Mazamet 

78 

Boulogne 

Narbonne 

40 

Oette                             

Nimes 

109 

Tourmies 

Rheims 

40 

Or^noble            .       .                •••••••...••• 

Romans 

80 

Llmogw  ...TT , 

Lyon 

"'i 
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The  commercial  schools  for  girls  are  situated  in  Boulogne-sur-mer,  Havre,  Mar- 
seille, Nantes,  Rouen,  St.  Etienne,  and  Lyon.  It  costs  about  $2,000  a  year  to 
maintain  one  of  these  schools. 

Advanced  commercial  schools. — In  1900  there  were  8  conimercial  schools  which 
belonged  to  this  group.     They  were  the  following: 

1.  Paris — Commercial  academy. 

2.  Paris — Advanced  commercial  school. 

3.  Paris — Commercial  institute. 

4.  Lyon — Advanced  commercial  school. 

5.  Bordeaux — Advanced  commercial  school. 

6.  Havre — Advanced  commercial  school. 

7.  Lille — Advanced  commercial  school. 

8.  Marseille — Advanced  commercial  schooL 

The  following  are  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools: 

Drawing.  Physics.  Political  economy. 

Commercial  law.  Geometry.  Chemistry. 

Materials  of  commerce.  Penmanship.  History  of  commerce. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Foreign  languages. 
Bookkeeping. 

The  course  lasts  two  years  and  the  hours  of  instruction  average  about  thirty  each 
week. 


A  comparison  of  what  the  different  countries  are  doing  for  commercial  education, 
as  described  in  the  foregoing,  brings  out  preeminently  the  practice  of  the  Institute  of 
Commerce  in  Antwerp.  Students  who  have  passed  their  final  examinations  with 
credit  are  entitled  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  a  stipend,  which  permits 
them  to  remain  for  three  years  in  some  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
economic  conditions  and  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  business.  All  that  is 
required  of  them,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  is  to  report  from  time  to 
time  on  the  resulti^  of  their  observations.  About  70  students  have  thus  far  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  priNnlege.  The  stipend  consists  of  $1,000  a  year. 
These  young  men  have  gone  out  in  the  interests  of  Belgium's  commerce  to  Brazil, 
China,  Japan,  Mexico,  Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Some*  30  of  them  have  made  permanent  homes  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  were  sent.  Some  have  become  merchants,  others  commercial  agents, 
and  not  a  few  are  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments  as  educa^ 
tors.  To  Belgium,  however,  they  remain  the  pioneers  of  commerce,  and  the  money 
thus  expended  draws  ample  interest.  The  far-reaching  results  achieved  proves  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy. 

Ernest  L.  Habsxs, 

Commercial  Agent. 

EiBENSTocK  [Germany],  May  21,  190S. 


Instruction  for  teacJiers  in  commercial  schools. — The  Prussian  Royal  Gazette  for  Trade 
and  Industry  announces  that  a  session  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
advanced  commercial  schools  will  be  held  in  Berlin,  under  the  auspices  of  the  min- 
ister for  trade  and  conmierce,  from  November  25  to  December  22.  Courses  will  be 
offered  in  bookkeeping,  business  law,  commercial  law,  banking,  exchange,  mail  and 
railroad  traffic,  and  business  correspondence.  Discussions  will  be  held  relative  to 
methods  and  plans  of  teaching,  and  visits  to  factories  will  be  made.  Forty  to  fifty 
teachers  will  take  part  in  the  session,  instruction  being  free;  their  fare  for  both  ways 
is  paid,  and  they  receive  an. allowance  of  $1.25  daily. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

There  are  287  industrial  schools  in  Saxony.  The  population  of  the  Kingdom  is 
4,202,216,  or  one  industrial  school  to  every  14,641  people,  l^e  schools  are  divided 
into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Advanced  industrisd  schools  (Hohere  gewerbliche  Schulen). 

2.  Special  industrial  schools  (Gewerblidie  Fachachulen) . 

3.  Industrial  schools  for  drawing  and  painting  (Zetchen-  oixi  Malschulen) . 

4.  Indiffitrial  schools  for  woeieQ,  girls,  ani  children  (Gewerbliche  Lehranstalten 
fur  Frauen,  Madchen,  und  Kinder). 

5.  Industrial  primary  or  conttnuation  schools  (Gewerbliche  Fortbildungssehiiien). 

kUVASCMD   nn>USTKIAL   SCJKKM-8. 

There  are  12  schools  of  this  class  in  Saxonj^  located  in  the  following  cities: 
Chemnitz.  Dresden.  Leipzig. 


Plauen. 
Hainichen. 


Mittweida. 
Zwickau. 


Limbach. 
Bautzen. 


The  following  curriculum  of  the  advajkced  industrial  school  in  ChesmitE  not  only 
speaks  for  itself,  but  is  a  fair  example  by  which  to  judge  the  others.  It  is  divided 
into  five  distinct  minor  schools,  known  as  the  industrial  academy,  architecture, 
machine  construction,  dyeing,  and  industrial  drawing  departments.  The  industrial 
academy  furnishes  four  courses,  namely,  for  mechanics,  chemists,  architects,  and 
electricians.  The  conditions  of  admission  demand  of  the  student  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  be  in  possession  of  the  certificate  which  entitles  him  to  one  year's  service  in 
the  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  must  show  evidence  that  he  has  passed  two  years 
in  some  factory  acquiring  practical  knowledge  of  the  branch  in  which  he  desires  to 
theoretically  perfect  himself  in  the  industrial  school.  The  course  of  study  for 
mechanics  is  as  follows: 


German  language  and  lit- 
erature. 
Architectural  drawing. 
Mathematics. 
Surveying. 
Chemistry. 

French. 

Bookkeeping. 

Weaving. 


Required, 

Mechanics. 

Machine     dra^jving     and 
•  sketching. 
Free-hand  drawing. 
Political  economy. 

Elective. 

English. 
Beer  brewing. 
Sanitary  arrangements. 


Geometrj'. 
Physics. 
Metallurgy. 
Machine  architecture. 
Machine  construction. 


Arithmetic. 
Spinning. 


The  ooiuses  In  tlie  other  departments  are  similar  to  this  one. 
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SPECIAL   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  about  150  of  these  schools  in  Saxony  which  are  training  young  men  to 
become  expert  workmen  in  the  following  trades  and  industries: 


Trade  or  Industry. 


Number  of 
■chools.- 


Tmde  or  industry. 


Number  of 
schools. 


Architects 

Barbers 

Tinmen 

Brewers 

Printers 

Bookbinders 

Decorators 

Druggists 

Butchers 

Waiters 

Tanners 

Firemen 

Wood  carvers 

€k>nfectioners 

Painters  and  vamishers 


Musicians , 

Millers 

Bead  goods  and  dress  trimmings 

Locksmiths , 

Tailors 

Obimnev  builders 

Instruction  in  penmanship,  etc . 

Shoemakers 

Toy  makers 

Lace  makers 

Paper  hangers 

Watchmakers 

Weavers 

Total 


26 
1 
4 
7 

17 
1 
4 
3 
8 
2 
1 
1 

28 


151 


The  following  curriculum  of  the  tin  and  metal  industrial  school  in  Aue,  this  con- 
sular district,  is  characteristic  of  what  all  these  schools  are: 


Arithmetic. 
Drawing. 
Physics. 
Bookkeeping. 


Geometry. 
Sketching. 
Mechanics. 
Corre8i)ondence. 


German. 

Modeling. 

Chemistry. 


The  students  devote  twenty-eight  hours  each  week  to  practical  work  in  the  tin  and 
metal  workshops  of  the  school  and  factories  of  the  city. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR   DRAWING    AND   PAINTING. 

-  There  are  52  of  these  schools  in  Saxony,  namely,  3  for  painters  in  Dresden  and  29 
for  industrial  drawers,  etc.,  in  different  cities  in  Saxony.  Eighteen  are  connected 
with  as  many  public  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  industrial  drawing  school 
in  Eibenstock  enjoys  a  good  reputation.  The  sample  exhibits  of  the  school  are 
exceptionally  fine.  The  most  exquisite  designs  in  handmade  lace  curtains  and  bead 
and  silk  trimmings  in  ancient  and  modem  fashions  are  so  tastefully  arranged  that 
they  can  not  fail  in  making  a  deep  impression  upon  the  apprentices,  who  see  them 
almost  daily. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS   FOR   WOMEN,  GIRLS,  AND  CHILDREN. 

There  are  21  of  these  schools  in  Saxony,  namely,  19  for  industrial  education  in 
general  and  2  for  lace  making.  One  of  the  best  schools  of  this  class  is  in  Schneeberg, 
this  consular  district. 

INDUSTRIAL   PRIMARY   OR  CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  44  of  these  schools  in  Saxony.  They  are  intended  to  give  boys  and  girls 
who  have  completed  the  public  school  course  a  chance  to  prepare  themselves  in  a 
general  way  for  some  trade  or  particular  branch  of  industry  without  the  express 
intention  of  following  the  same. 

In  1882  there  were  only  22  industrial  schools  in  Saxony;  to-day  there  are  287. 
This  increase  tells  its  own  story. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  connection  with  the  present  school  conflict  in 
England,  that  country  is  closely  watching  the  development  of  technical  education  in 
Germany.     Only  yesterday  Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  letter  to  the  board  of  directors 
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appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  building  a  technical  school  in  London  similar  to 
that  in  Berlin-Charlottenburg,  gave  prominence  to  the  fact  that  ambitious  young 
Englishmen  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  technical  education  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  technical  universities  in  America  and  Germany.  English  industries  suffered 
greatly  in  the  past  and  were  still  suffering  from  the  neglect  to  provide  means  for 
such  training.  The  London  Daily  Mail,  under  date  of  June  22,  contains  an  article 
about  German  industrial  schools  which  I  consider  well  worth  inserting  here: 

The  marvelous  expansion  of  German  trade — one  of  the  notable  achievements  of 
the  nineteenth  century — is  often  referred  to  as  attributable  wholly  to  the  fostering 
effect  of  bounties.  In  real  truth  many  factors  have  combined  to  produce  the 
remarkable  result. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  locate  with  certainty  the  actual  effects  of  any  given 
cause,  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  growth  of  many  immense  industries 
is  traceable  to  the  system  of  education  that  has  directed  all  the  available  powers  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  research  upon  industrial  problems. 

In  Germany  the  university  has  m  a  measure  been  displaced  from  its  position  as 
crown  of  the  educational  eaifice;  or,  rather,  the  classical  foundations  now  share 
their  supremacy  with  institutions  of  a  more  modem  growth.  The  universities  still 
maintain  their  old  high  rank  as  training  schools  in  the  humanities;  but  it  is  in  the 
polytechnical  schools  that  the  keen  business  men  with  sound  scientific  knowledge 
are  to-day  receiving  their  training.  Chemists  and  civil,  mechanical,  and  minins 
engineers  are  receiving  an  educational  training  that  brings  them  to  the  problems  of 
business  life  with  practical  and  technical  knowledge.  The  love  of  research  is 
joined  to  the  power  of  initiation — to  the  qualities,  in  snort,  that  go  to  the  building 
up  of  new  industries  and  the  constant  expansion  of  old  ones. 

The  polytechnical  schools  are  essentially  modem  institutions.  They  date  back  no 
further  than  the  nineteenth  centurv,  and  their  effectiveness  is  a  matter  of  the  last 
generation.  Established  as  trade  schools  for  the  study  of  special  subjects,  they  have 
widened  their  operations  until  they  stand  to-day  for  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  all  directions  to  the  special  requirements  of  commercial  industry. 

Of  these  polytechnical  schools  there  are  now  9  in  existence — at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Berlin,  Brunswick,  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  Hanover,  Karlsruhe,  Munich,  and  Stutt- 
gart— while  2  more  are  being  added  at  Breslau  and  Danzig.  *  *  *  In  these 
schools  there  are  being  trained  at  the  present  time  nearly  15,000  students,  receiving 
an  education  directly  fitting  them  for  participation  in  great  industrial  concerns  in  the 
capacity  most  calculated  to  promote  e^tpansion  and  progress.  Many  facts  combine 
to  prove  the  general  opinion  of  the  completeness  and  value  of  this  training.    In  a 

S3nod  of  thirty  years  the  number  of  technical  school  students  has  been  quadrupled, 
ut  of  a  total  of  15,000  students  no  less  than  one-sixth  represent  the  youtn  of  foreign 
nations  ^ — ^a  striking  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  institutions. 

The  course  of  training  in  tnese  schools  is  not  only  severe,  but  it  follows  upon  a 
severe  preliminary  education.  No  student  is  admitted  as  fully  qualified  who  has  not 
passed  through  the  complete  nine-year  course  of  the  classical  gymnasium  or  "real** 
school,  in  iteelf  no  mean  accomplishment.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  preliminary 
three-year  course  at  a  preparatory  school  has  been  taken,  so  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  enter  the  technical  schools  much  before  the  age  of  18  or  19,  and,  indeed,  the 
age  of  admission  is  fixed  at  18.  In  addition  to  the  preliminary  educational  training, 
chemists  are  required  to  have  worked  for  three  years  in  an  apothecary's  establish- 
ment; architects  must  have  completed  a  year  of  practical  work  at  their  profession, 
and  engineering  students  must  have  passed  the  same  period  in  mechaniod  work  at 
some  engineering  factory.  The  usual  course  of  training  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  Every  conceivable  branch  of  technical  and  practical  science  bearing 
upon  the  subject  chosen  comes  within  the  range  of  study. 

The  requirementa  of  the  various  schools  as  to  attendance  upon  lectures  are  elastic 
and  there  is  very  little  compulsion  upon  students.  This  is  the  more  unnecessary, 
because,  in  the  main,  those  who  elect  to  undergo  the  course  of  training  are  aware  of 
its  severity,  and  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  work  and  study.  Discipline, 
therefore,  is  easily  maintained,  though  there  are  provisions  for  punisnment  ranging 
from  reprimand  to  imprisonment  and  expulsion.  For  the  rest,  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  students  are  much  the  same  as  at  the  universities.  The  year  of  enforced  military 
service  is  either  taken  before  or  during  the  high-school  training.    This  serves  to  defer 

oin  the  spring  of  1902  I  wrote  to  the  aothorities  of  the  different  universities  In  Germany  and  as- 
certained that  out  of  a  total  of  411  matriculated  American  students  residing  in  Qermany,  only  d& 
were  attending  the  technical  universities. 
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the  age  at  which  the  education  of  the  German  youth  is  completed,  and  he  has  nsoally 
attained  the  age  oi  24  or  25  before  quitting  the  schools. 

The  fees  imposed  at  the  technical  high  schools  are  extremely  small.  Although 
they  vary,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  laboratory  work, 
books,  and  examinations  does  not  exceed  $75.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  practically  no  endowments,  entails  a  considerable  charge  upon  the  State 
botli  as  a  regular  supplement  to  the  yearly  fees  aibd  for  items  for  extraordinary  ex- 
X>endituresuchas  the  erection  and  equipment  of  buildings  and  laboratories  and  the 
provision  for  appliances. 

This  cost,  however,  is  cheerfully  Ixwrne,  as  indeed  it  may  well  be,  seeing  that  there 
is  no  department  of  national  expenditure  which  can  be  so  directly  traced  in  remuner- 
ative r^ults.  In  one  direction  alone — in  the  vast  chemical  industries  of  Germany — 
may  be  witnessed  an  actual  creation,  not  merely  a  diversion,  of  trade  amountiii^ 
to  many  millions  annually.  Perhi^  in  no  other  industry  in  the  world  can  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  applied  scientific  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  industriee 
be  so  completely  demonstrated. 

INIxr»rSIAL  SCHOOLS   IK   OmER  GX»MAN   STATBS. 

In  connection  with  the  industrial  schools  of  Saxony,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
the  progress  made  in  this  direction  by  other  Grerman  States  of  the  Em^Hre. 

In  1862  the  city  of  Barmen  sent  a  commission  to  Switzerland  tostudy  the  industrial 
schools  of  that  country.  The  result  of  this  trip  was  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial school  in  that  city,  with  elementary  and  advanced  departments.  A  pupil  who 
desires  to  be  admitted  to  the  elementary  class  must  be  12  years  ol  age,  able  to  read 
German  fluently,  and  perform  ordinary  examples  in  arithmetic.  During  the  winter 
months  practical  work  is  carried  on  in  laboratories  and  workshops. 

The  Crefeld  industrial  school  for  textiles  is  Que  of  the  best  iu  Germany.  The 
object  ot  the  school  is  to  prepare  young  men  by  practical  and  the(H*etical  instruction 
to  be-come  managers  and  manufacturers  as  n'ell  as  thorough  experts  in  the  textiles 
produced  in  Crefeld.  The  subjects  taught  are  bookkeeping,  spinning,  weaving,  and 
drawing.  The  course  lasts  two  years.  The  city  donated  the  lot  and  $35,000  toward 
erecting  the  school  building.  In  Spremburg,  Guben,  and  Kottbus  similar  schoob 
for  the  weaving  industry  were  established  many  years  ago. 

In  1879  an  industrial  school  was  established  in  Iserlohn  for  the  metal  and  bronze 
industry  of  that  city  and  vicinity.  The  pupil  receives  theoretical  instruction  at 
school  and  actual  practice  in  factory  and  workshops.  When  these  workshops  we^e 
organized  in  connection  with  the  school,  some  fifteen  manufacturers  of  Iserlohn  con- 
sented to  furnish  the  necessary  raw  materials  free  of  charge  for  «  period  ol  five 
years.  This  donation  in  reality  amounted  to  $2,500.  ^  It  is  also  arrai^ged  that  young 
men  permanently  employe<l  in  the  factories  may  take  evening  courses  in  drawing 
and  in  the  theory  of  manufacture. 

In  lleinsberg  there  is  an  industrial  school  which  teaches  young  apprentices  how 
to  make  baskets  and  how  to  braid  and  twist  materials  for  making  baskets.  Tb«« 
are  3  masters,  each  having  about  25  boys  in  charge.  In  Hildesheim,  Siegen,  Bres- 
lau,  Suiza,  H5xter,  Idstcin,  and  a  large  number  of  other  small  towns  industrial 
schools  have  been  founded  for  buildii^  and  architectural  purposes.  The  beet 
schools,  however,  in  this  line  are  in  Berlin  and  Holzmiinden.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  under  the  supervision  of  and  receive  subventions  from  the  State. 

The  following  information  al)ont  the  industrial  school  at  Bochum  speaks  for  itself: 

1 .  The  school  has  for  its  primary  object  the  education  of  master  worknsen  for  the 
iron,  smelting,  and  machine  industries  of  the  district. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  three  semesters.  Thefirptsemesteris  intended 
to  be  a  sort  of  preparatory  course,  while  the  two  following  are  devoted  to  the  higher 
branches*  of  metallurgy  and  construction. 

3.  The  conditions  of  admission  require  that  the  candidate  shall  have  spent  four 
full  vears  in  practical  work  in  some  one  of  the  nmny  iron  foundries  of  the  neighbor- 
hooa.     No  examination  is  necessary,  but  a  certificate  from  the  foreman  ol  the  lac- 


aThe  State  also  furnished  the  needed  machinery  at  a  cost  of  $4,000, 
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tory  b  necessary  to  show  that  this  time — the  four  years — ^was  actaally  spent  in  a 
factory  and  that  the  pupil's  behavior  was  satisfactory.  He  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write — in  fact,  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ordinary  public  school  is 
required  of  the  candidate. 

4.  Instruction  is  given  on  four  week  days  durinjj  the  forenoon  and  on  two  week 
days  during  the  afternoon,  so  that  plenty  of  time  is  left  for  excursions  to  the  fac- 
tories. 

The  Prussian  State  railways  have  also  established  industrial  schools  in  Elberfeld, 
Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Potsdam,  Halberstadt,  Breslau,  and 
many  other  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  apprentices  every  subject  which  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  building  or  repairing  of  railways  cars,  etc.  In  every  work- 
shop connected  with  these  schools  there  are  8  to  10  apprentices,  so  that  the  total 
number  considerably  exceeds  1,000.  Each  apprentice  in  these  schools  receives  a 
remuneration  of  20  cents  a  day,  which  is  put  out  at  interest  until  the  end  of  the 
three  years*  apprenticeship,  when  he  comes  into  possession  of  both  principal  and 
interest. 

In  AVurttemberg  there  are  schools  in  Stuttgart,  Pforzheim,  and  vicinity  for  jewelry, 
musical  instruments,  and  weaving.  Many  of  them  have  well-equipped  libraries. 
Heidesheim  has  a  weaver's  school.  Such  villages  as  Laichingen  and  Sindelfingen — 
names  very  little  known  outside  of  Wurttemberg — have  schools  for  the  linen  indus- 
try. In  Rottenburg  there  is  a  school  for  wood  carvers;  in  Geislingen  a  school  for 
engravers;  in  Rottweil  one  for  ivory  carving;  while  Gmiind,  Heilbronn  and  Bie- 
berach  have  schools  for  the  cheap  gold  and  silver  plated  ware  industries  in  those 
localities. 

The  government  of  Wurttemberg  has  done  much  to  introduce  and  support  new 
industries  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  old  industries  have  died  out. .  Some 
years  ago,  for  example,  the  Royal  Bureau  for  Commerce  and  Trade  in  Stuttgart 
decided  to  give  financial  assistance  to  the  linen  district  of  Alb,  which  had  greatly 
suffered  from  Irish  competition.  The  same  was  done  with  the  handkerchief  house 
industries  in  the  district  of  AVesterheim.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  bureau  for  commerce 
and  trade  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  industrial  schools  in  Wurttemberg.  It 
is  an  institution  which  collects  all  sorts  of  information,  data,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the 
needs  of  these  schools  and  makes  proposals  concerning  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

Industrial  education  in  Baden  is  far  advanced.  There  is  a  school  in  almost  every 
dty  and  village  between  Heidelberg  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Fully  20,000 
apprentices  are  learning  how  to  make  clocks  and  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods. 
Aside  from  the  technical  university  in  Karlsruhe,  there  is  an  industrial-art  school 
which  is  attended  by  pupils  from  every  part  of  Baden  and  these  represent  almost 
every  trade  in  the  country.  In  connectic»i  with  the  schools,  there  are  workshops  in 
which  the  young  potter,  painter,  engraver,  wood  carver,  lithographer,  locksmith, 
blacksmith,  cabinetmaker,  etc. ,  is  getting  all  the  practical  knowledge  necessary,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  is  master  of  some  particular  trade,  not  merely  in 
name,  but  in  reality. 

Hessen  can  boast  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  village,  no  matter  how  small, 
in  the  whole  country  which  has  not  an  industrial  school  of  some  kind.  They  are 
all  imder  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Workshops  for  actual  prac- 
tice are  connected  with  most  of  the  schools. 

Bavaria  is  also  well  supplied  with  industrial  schools.  In  connection  with  most  of 
the  courses  there  are  clajsses  for  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  German,  history, 
geography,  physics,  and  chemistry.  There  are  special  industrial  schools  for  the 
weaving  industry  in  Passan,  Munchberg,  and  Lambrecht  The  last-mentioned  school 
has  an  especially  good  reputation.  It  is  not  only  intended  for  the  cloth  industry, 
but  for  linen,  flannel,  cotton  goods,  and  carpet  weaving.  The  manufacturers  are  in 
a  position  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  information  and  statistics  in  regard  to  their 
branch  of  industry  at  any  time. 
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This  short  outline  will  serve  to  show  that  great  interest  is  taken  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  Empire  will  be  thickly  dotted 
with  schools  all  equally  as  efficient  as  those  in  Saxony. 


The  industrial  schools  in 
lowinjf  trades  and  industries 
Weavinj?. 
Finishing. 
Cabinetmaking. 
Basket  making. 
Metal. 
Zinc. 
Jewelry. 
I^ce. 

Mechanics. 
Porcelain. 
Engravers. 
Printing. 
Blacksmiths. 
Architects. 
Shipbuilding. 


Germany,  taking  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  cover  the  fol- 


Spinning. 

Wood  carving. 

Masonry. 

Paper. 

Bronze. 

Goldsmith. 

Ivory  carving. 

Dress  trimmings. 

Brushes. 

Shoemakers. 

Lithographers. 

Firemen. 

Locksmiths. 

Iron. 

Fisheries. 
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Dyeing. 

Sculpturing. 

Clock  making. 

Sugar. 

Tin. 

Glass. 

Silk. 

Curtains. 

Potters. 

Straw  weaving. 

Musical  instruments. 

Machine  technology. 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

Ernest  L.  Harris, 

Commercial  Agent 


Technical  University  in  England. — The  following  is  a  r^sum^  of  an  article  published 
in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  29: 

Lord  Rosebery  wrote  the  London  County  Council,  submitting  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  in  London  like  the  famous  technical  umversity  at  Charlotten- 
burg.  near  Berlin.  In  his  letter.  Lord  Rosebery  says  it  is  almost  a  shame  that 
ca|)able,  ambitious  English  boys,  who  are  striving  to  obtain  a  complete  technical 
training,  are  forced  to  visit  American  or  German  universities.  Many  En^^lish  indus- 
tries have  suffered — some  of  them  very  seriously — and  some  are  still  su£Eenng  because 
England  failed  to  provide  advanced  instruction  in  the  technical  trades,  sciences,  etc., 
or  to  provide  means  for  doing  the  research  work  that  is  done  so  successfully  by  the 
Germans. 

The  most  complete  example  of  such  instruction,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery,  is, 
perhaps,  the  technical  university  at  Charlottenbuijg — which  the  Empire  has  to  thank 
for  a  large  part  of  the  industrial  success  attained  since  1870-71.  Because  of  Berlin's 
and  Charlottenburg*s  better  methods  of  preparing  young  men  for  their  life  work, 
young  Londoners  and  other  English  boys  that  come  up  to  London  to  look  for  posi- 
tions find  them  already  filled  by  Germans.  Here  one  nas  the  cause  of  the  German 
clerk's  ubiquity.  He  is  better  prepared  than  is  the  English  boy  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  particularly  along  lines  that  call  for  technical  training.  Lord  Rosebery  indi- 
cated a  desire,  in  his  letter  to  the  county  council,  to  contribute  liberally  to  such  a 
school.  He  adds  the  names  Wehmer,  Yeit  &  Co.  This  firm,  as  well  as  others,  is 
willing  to  expend  large  sums  to  secure  such  a  school.  A  be^nning  is  to  be  made  by 
buying  4  acres  in  Kensington  for  $1,000,000.  Upon  this,  buildings  to  cost  $1,600,000 
are  to  be  erected.  The  only  hitch  in  the  good  work  is  the  necessity  of  getting 
$100,000  per  year  to  support  the  school.  The  main  purpose  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
letter  is  to  get  the  county  council  to  guarantee  the  money.  A  committee  or  body  of 
directors  has  been  organized,  with  Lord  Rosebery  at  its  head.  Among  the  members 
are  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Balfour,  Julius  Wehmer,  and  the  vice-chancellor  , 
and  president  of  the  University  of  London.  With  such  men  behind  the  movement 
it  ought  to  succeed.  Of  the  great  need  of  technical,  industrial,  and  industrial-art 
education  England  is  at  last  rally  aware.  It  has  been  preached  for  so  long  and  by 
80  many  able  advocates  that  its  development  can  only  be  a  question  of  a  very  short 
time. 
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Cost  of  German  public  elementary  schools, — The  cost  of  public  elementary  schools  of  the 
German  Empire  is  415,198,000  marks  ($98,817,124)  per  year.  Of  this  sum  the  States 
contribute  120,357,000  marks  ($28,644,966).  Thecostof  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  the  different  German  States  is  smallest  in  the  principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
with  213,000  marks  ($50,694),  the  State  contributing  34,000  marks  ($8,092).  In  the 
principality  of  Waldeck  the  total  cost  is  359,000  marks  ($85,442),  of  which  the  State 
pays  107,000  marks  ($25,466).  Bavaria  expends  39,800,000  marks  ($9,472,400),  the 
share  of  the  State  being  14,200,000  marks  ($3,379,600);  Saxony,  34,300,000  marks 
($8,163,400),  the  State  paying  of  this  sum  4,800,000  marks  ($1,142,400);  Wurttem- 
berg,  12,300,000  marks  ($2,927,400),  of  which  the  State  pays  3,800,000  marks 
($904,400);  Baden,  11,000,000  marks  ($2,618,000),  the  State's  share  being  2,400,000 
marks  ($571,200).  In  Prussia  the  State  contributed  73,066,000  marks  ($17,389,708), 
the  total  cost  being  269,917.000  marks  ($64,240,246).  The  share  of  the  States  of  the 
whole  German  Empire  for  the  support  of  the  public  elementary  schools  was  28.98 
per  cent;  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  the  State  contributed  27.6  per  cent;  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  between  40  and  50  per  cent;  in  the  western  provinces, 
only  a  little  over  20  per  cent,  and  in  the  capital,  Berlin,  only  2.39  per  cent. — Bichard 
Guenther^  Consid-GenercU,  Frankfort,  Germany ,  July  22 y  1903: 


Practical  medicine  in  Germany. — It  is  reported  that  the  city  of  Dusseldorf  will  soon 
have  the  first  academy  for  practical  medicine  in  Germany,  and  it  will  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  hospital  to  be  erected.  As  director  of  the  academy,  the  Kultus 
Ministry  has  proposed  the  name  of  Professor  Witzel,  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Other  professors  of  Bonn  are  expected  to  be  called  to  the  academy.  The  Kultus 
Ministry  has  also  the  establishment  of  more  such  academies  under  consideration. 
The  one  at  Dusseldorf  is  for  the  Rhine  provinces  and  Westphalia.  Frankfort  is  to 
have  one  for  southern  Germany,  Breslau  for  eastern  Germany,  Magdeburg  or  Halle 
for  middle  Germany,  and  Berlin  for  northern  Germany.  While  the  academy  at 
Dusseldorf  has  been  definitely  agreed  upon,  the  others  are  only  under  considera- 
tion.—-Rtc/iard  Guenther,  ConsuUGeneral,  Frankfort,  Germany,  July  22, 1903, 


Colonial  education  in  Italian  Africa.— The  Bulletin  of  the  Society  Africand  d* Italia 
describes  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  a  new  colonial  school  recently  opened  at 
Asmara,  in  Italian  Africa.  The  school,  while  limited  to  elementary  education,  is 
only  a  beginning.  Those  interested  in  the  African  colonies  of  Italy  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  higher  grades  of  work  will  soon  be  added.  A  new  colonial  school  has  been 
opened  at  Erythrea. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  aim  of  trade  schools  for  further  improvement  in  Germany  is  both  ideal  and 
practical.  Ideal,  in  offering  the  young  craftsman  a  moral  influence  in  the  building 
up  of  his  character  by  continuing  the  training  received  in  the  public  schools,  which 
is  just  what  an  apprentice  needs.  Practical,  in  broadening  his  ideas  as  to  that  which 
he  learned  at  the  public  school  and  in  his  dealings  with  the  public,  and  supplement- 
ing his  shop  education,  particularly  by  means  of  written  exercises  in  bookkeeping, 
business  usages,  drawing,  etc.  When  considering  that  originality,  form,  and  gdbd 
taste  are  matters  of  much  importance  for  the  craftsman,  especially  when  in  com- 
petition with  machine  work,  the  benefit  of  drawiijg,  for  instance,  is  evident. 

That  the  value  of  these  schools  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  State,  city,  and  trades 
corporations,  is  readily  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  the  large  cities, 
and  among  them  Dusseldorf,  Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  and  Solingen,  have  made  attend- 
ance at  these  schools  obligatory.  This  is  true  of  34  schools  out  of  61.  In  45  schools 
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the  namber  of  papils  has  considerably  increased,  and  the  balance  show  but  a  slight 
decrease;  the  average  weekly  attendance  is  9.4  hours  for  each  papiL  The  non- 
attendance  was  only  3  per  cent 

A  great  many  schools  have  adopted  the  awarding  of  diplomas  and  giving  of  pre^- 
eniSy  consisting  of  useful  books  or  instruments,  to  scholars  who  showed  special  dili- 
gence and  zeal;  this  has  very  favorably  influenced  results  obtained  in  the  respec^ye 
schools.  Some  schools  have  also  been  provided  with  appropriate  libraries,  of  which 
the  pupils  have  taken  full  advantage.  Financially,  the  State  and  cities  have  very 
readily  aided  the  trade  schools. 

The  plan  of  study  is,  on  the  whole,  a  uniform  one.  The  chief  branches  are  arith- 
metic, German,  and  drawing.  On  the  latter  much  stress  is  laid,  and  it  is  taught  in 
special  classes  in  the  laiger  schools.  Apprentices  learning  the  baker's,  butdier's,  or 
shoemaker's  trade  and  the  like,  are,  however,  under  no  obligation  to  take  up  draw- 
ing. Usually  a  course  in  bookkeeping  is  given,  in  which  older  persons  can  also  take 
part.  The  main  object  in  view  is  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  mostly  benefit  the 
apprentice  in  later  life,  as,  for  example,  in  addition  to  the  studies  already  mentioned, 
the  law  of  and  duty  toward  the  school,  city,  and  State.  The  progress  made  and 
results  achieved  are  not  only  said  to  be  ccmmdeiable,  but  pleasing  and  satis^u^ory 
as  well. 
,      Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  J.  L^noeb, 
UnUed  States  C(m$uL 

SoLiKGKN,  Germany,  August  IS,  1903, 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Rector  Hannemann,  of  Friedenau,  close  to  Berlin,  has,  with  very  good  results, 
interested  himself  with  this  question.  In  May,  1898,  he  established  the  first  school 
savings  banks. «^  Judging  by  the  increasing  number  of  depositors,  the  idea  has  met 
with  general  favor. 

The  plan  ia  about  as  follows:  Every  child  is  urged  to  save,  and  can  make  deposits 
as  low  as  10  pfennigs  (about  2 J  cents) ;  the  teacher  registers  the  amount  in  the  child's 
receipt  book  and  in  the  class  deposit  sheet.  At  the  close  of  each  month  the  amount 
collected  Ls  turned  over  to  the  school  treasurer,  who  in  turn  deposits  the  money 
quarterly  with  the  City'Savings  Bank.  As  soon  as  an  individual  deposit  reaches  1 
mark  (fO.238)  the  child  is  given  a  regular  saviugp-bank  book  and  commences  to  draw 
the  customary  interest.  The  rules  for  withdrawal  do  not  i)ermit  withdrawing  any 
money  except  when  leaving  school  or  for  confirmation  purposes.  The  conunrttee  in 
charge  consists  of  the  school  principal,  the  teachers,  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  one  private  citizen,  their  services  being  given  gratis.  The  project  has  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  children,  and  it  is  claimed  that  three-fourths  of  the  money 
now  being  saved  can  be  attributed  to  this  educational  scheme.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  year,  588  receipt  books,  repn^senting  78  per  cent  of  the  scholars  enrolled,  were 
given  out,  and  showed  a  dejKJsit  of  4,758  marks  ($1,132.40);  on  December  1,  1901, 
769  books  were  out,  and  represented  16,555  marks  ($3,839.09).  For  the  year  1902, 
256  new  books  were  taken  out.  The  total  amount  deposited  during  that  year 
amounted  to  8,299  marks  ($1,975.17).  For  the  first  half  of  1903  the  deposits 
amounted  to  6,300  marks  ($1,499.40),  a  decided  increase  over  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

John  E,  Kkitl,  Omsul. 

Steitix,  Germany,  Augrmt  10,  Vj03. 


apchool  savings  banks  have  been  in  existence  in  Germany  and  In  the  United  States  for  more  Uum 
thirty  years.— l?dttor. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  great  inflaence  of  technical  edocation  in  developing  induBtriee,  increasing 
export  trade,  and  augmenting  a  country's  wealth  in  shown  by  a  report  which  the 
British  consul  at  Stuttgart  lately  sent  in  to  his  Government  concerning  the  polytech- 
nic schools  of  Germany.  There  are  nine  such  created  and  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment; two  more  are  now  being  established.  Besides  these  State  institutions,  many 
others  under  private  management,  but  subject  to  governmental  supervision,  exJ^t  in 
Germany,  which  turn  out  able  engineers  and  scientifically  educated  craftsmen. 

The  British  consul  points  out  that  Germany,  in  consequence  of  its  thorougii  and 
wide^read  system  of  technical  education,  has  surpassed,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
all  other  nations,  and  now  holds  first  place  in  chemical  manufactures.  He  estimates 
the  value  of  the  chemical  products  annually  made  in  Germany  at  1,000,000,000  marks, 
or  $238,000,000.  A  very  large  part  of  these  (especially  dyes  made  of  coal  tar)  are 
exported  to  the  chief  manufacturing  nations — the  United  States,  England,  Belgium, 
France,  etc.,  as  also  to  China,  Japan,  India,  etc.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the 
world  which  does  not  use  German  chemicals  of  some  sort. 

The  transformation  of  Germany  from  a  poor  agricultural  country  to  one  of  the 
first  and  richest  manufacturing  and  exporting  nations  is,  to  a  considerate  part,  due 
to  German  superior  technical  training. 

Some  of  the  German  chemical  works  have  branch  establishments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  German  capital  invested  in  these  earns  big  profits  and  adds  to  the 
national  wealth  of  the  country. 

Simon  W.  IIanauer, 
Deputy  Conml' General, 

Frankfort,  Germany,  August  10^  1903, 


Foreign  studenU  at  German  univerfUies. — Of  the  37,813  students  who  are  at  present 
matriculated  at  the  21  German  universities,  35,082  are  Germans  and  2,731  foreigners, 
the  latter  being  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Of  these  foreigners,  2,299  belong 
to  European  and  432  to  non -European  countries.  Russia  is  represented  by  860; 
Austria-Hungary,  536;  Switzerland,  253;  Great  Britain,  149;  'Bulgaria,  67;  Roumania, 
63;  Greece,  56;  Italy,  45;  Netherlands  and  Servia,  45  each;  France,  44;  Turkey,  36; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  32;  Luxemburg,  27;  Belgium,  14;  Spain,  11;  Denmark,  10; 
Portugal,  3;  Montenegro,  2;  Lichtenstein,  1;  America,  276;  Asia  (mostly  from 
Japan),  133;  Africa,  19;  and  Australia,  5.  Of  the  foreigners,  628  study  philosophy, 
616  medicine,  588  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  351  law,  199  forestry,  146  agri- 
culture, 124  Evangelical  and  23  CathoUc  theology,  29  pharmacy,  and  27  dentistry; 
876  are  matriculated  at  Berlin,  406  at  Leipzig,  257  at  Munich,  197  at  Heidelberg,  146 
at  Halle,  128  at  Freiburg,  99  at  Goettingcn,  79  at  Jena,  75  at  Konigsberg,  67  at  Bonn, 
66  at  Strassburg,  54  at  Wurzburg,  53  at  Giessen,  51  at  Marbui^,  41  at  Breslau,  37  at 
Greifswald,  30  at  Tuebingen,  25  at  Erlaugen,  17  at  Kiel,  14  at  Rostock,  and  13  at 
Miinster. — Ricliard  GueniheTy  consul-genera! ,  Frankfortj  Germany^  July  SOy  1903. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  AGRICULTURE  IN  QUEBEC. 

Under  date  of  April  25,  1903,  there  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
Province  a  royal  school  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  carrying  on  an  agricul- 
tural school,  experimental  forms,  and  all  works  in  connection  therewith  and  subjects 
kuidred  thereto.  This  school  is  to  maintain  two  or  more  schools  and  experimental 
forms  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  one  to  be  located  in  the  district  of  Montreal  and 
one  in  the  district  of  Quebec.     Each  of  the  two  said  schools  is  to  contain  accommo* 
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dations  for  at  least  50  pupils,  who  will  be  given  a  full  course  of  three  years*  tuition, 
tc^ther  with  board,  free  of  charge. 

The  school  may  provide  educational  facilitiea  for  other  pupils  for  full  or  partial 
courses  and  may  charge  fees  for  such  tuition. 

The  course  of  tuition  is  to  include  all  branches  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
arboriculture,  dairying  in  all  its  branches,  slaughtering  and  curing  of  meats,  and 
carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and  such  other  trades  as  may  be  useful  to  agriculturists. 

The  school  will  establish  experimental  farms  and  farms  for  tuition  purposes  and 
will  clear  and  improve  land  and  dispose  of  the  same  to  graduates  of  the  schools  and 
others,  and  will  make  advances  to  settlers  to  enable  them  to  take  up  lands.  The 
school  can,  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  lease,  buy,  sell,  exchange,  and  deal 
in  lands  and  all  products  of  the  lands,  and  may  manufacture  any  and  all  of  said 
products  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

Fklii  S.  S.  Johnson, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Stanbridge,  Quebec,  Augu^  18,  1903, 


ForeignevB  in  German  polytechnic  schools. — According  to  latest  reports,  the  tech- 
nical colleges  of  Germany  are  attend  by  12,384  German  and  2,242  foreign  students, 
43  per  cent  of  the  latter  being  Russians.  Some  of  the  German  papers  are  again 
protesting  against  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  Crerman  technical  seats  of  learning, 
fearing  it  will  injure  the  manufacturing  and  export  interests  of  Germany.  It  is 
especially  the  fear  of  competition  from  the  United  States  which  causes  this  cry  for 
exclusion. — Simon  W.  Hanauer,  deputy  consul-general,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Septem- 
ber 10,  190S, 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  CRIME. 

[The  following  is  a  r^nun^  of  an  article  in  Die  Woche  (The  Week) ,  a  Gennan  magazine,  of  August 
22,  1903.] 

Since  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  is  said  to  have  won  Sadowa,  education  in  Europe 
has  been  taken  as  the  measure  of  culture.  Knowledge  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
sciences  is  now  regarded  as  essential  to  progress.  Everywhere  in  the  Western  World 
the  school  doors  are  being  flung  wide  open,  particularly  for  the  people  who  have  to 
labor.  Taking  the  year  1840,  the  year  in  which  the  modem  movements  may  be  said 
to  have  got  fully  under  way,  and  compare  it  with  the  year  1896,  the  year  for  which 
one  can  find  statistics  for  most  European  states,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  those 
who  could  write  in  those  years  was  as  follows: 


Country. 

1840. 

I 
1896.    j 

Countrj'. 

1840. 

1896. 

Great  Britain 

Perct 
59 
47 
82 
2 
21 
16 

Perct. 
94 
95 
99 
22 
69 
56 

Spain ,, 

Perct 
14 
70 
46 
80 
80 
80 

Ptrci. 
42 

France  

Holland .".** 

90 
83 
99 
99 
83 

Oermany 

Belgium . 

Russia 

Scandinavia.... ','" 

Austria 

Switzerland. 

Italy 

United  States 

These  figures  furnish  cause  for  rejoicing. 

While  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  population  between  1840  and  1888  was  only 
30  per  cent,  the  educational  increase  was  145  per  cent.  The  percentage  in  the  United 
States  is  depressed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ignorant  immigrants.  As  long 
as  the  tide  of  immigration  took  its  supply  from  lands  in  which  .education  was  advanced 
and  compulsory,  the  United  States  stood  farther  up  the  list.  In  1889,  92  out  of  every 
100  grown  persons  could  read  and  write.     Since  that  time  the  immigration  from 
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western  Europe  has  fallen  off  and  that  of  eastern  Europe  increased.  Russia,  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  the  Danubian  lands  have  been  sending  their  children  to  the  New  World, 
and  the  percentage  for  the  United  States  went  down;  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  is  supposed  to  keep  out  all  those  who  can 
not  write  their  own  names.  Some  of  the  foregoing  figures  are  based  upon  estimates, 
hence  are  to  be  carefully  considered.  Figures  taken  from  the  different  recruiting 
offices  are  a  better  basis  upon  which  to  build.  In  these,  Germany  leads  again,  with 
only  1  in  1,000  unable  to  read  and  write: 


Country. 

Per 
1,000. 

1 

1 

4 

22 

40 

49 

128 

Country. 

Per 

1,000. 

Oermany 

Austria-Hungary 

220 

Sweden  

Greece 

300 

Denmark 

Italy 

380 

Switzerland 

Russia 

620 

Hoi  land 

Servia 

790 

France 

Roumania 

890 

Belgium 

The  number  of  men  in  Great  Britain  who  could  sign  the  marriage  register  was  67 
per  cent  in  1841  and  88  per  cent  in  1888;  of  the  brides,  51  per  cent  could  write  in 
1841  and  84  per  cent  in  1888.  In  France  55  per  cent  of  the  women  and  71  per  cent 
of  the  men  could  write  in  the  marriage  register  in  1861,  and  78  fter  cent  of  the  women 
and  86  per  cent  of  the  men  in  1883.  In  Italy  the  conditions,  though  bad,  are  encour- 
aging. In  1871,  only  23  \)er  cent  of  the  women  were  able  to  write  in  the  marriage 
register;  in  1883,  33  per  cent.  It  all  indicates  the  marvelous  progress  of  modern 
times  in  the  matter  of  education.  France  in  particular  is  a  shining  example.  She 
now  leads,  and  Germany  steps  back  from  first  place.  The  amounts  paid  by  France 
for  education  increased  more  than  fivefold  from  1860  to  1892.  Between  1880  and 
1892  they  more  than  doubled.  In  other  words,  they  went  from  28,000,000  marks 
($6,664,000)  in  1860  to  66,000,000  marks  ($15,708,000)  in  1880  and  148,000,000  marks 
($35,224,000)  in  1892,  although  the  population  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  The 
schoolmaster  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  has  taught  France  well.  Mulhall  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  was  a  direct  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime.  As  proof 
of  this,  he  furnished  the  following  figures  showing  the  illiteracy  and  crime  in  Great 
Britain: 


Description. 

1841-1850. 

1851-1860. 

1861-1870. 

1871-1880. 

1887. 

Children  at  school  to  every  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation   

Criminals  to  each  100,000  of  jwpulation  . . 

11 
122 

26 
96 

47 

6H 

82 
50 

125 
88 

The  number  of  youthful  criminals  fell  from  45.8  per  100,000  of  population  to  21.5, 
and  this  brilliant  result  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Mulhall  directly  to  the  improvement 
in  education.  Now,  we  are  tlie  last  in  the  world  to  depreciate  the  value  of  education 
as  an  aid  to  good  morals  and  civic  virtue,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  going  too  far  when 
we  give  the  school  all  the  credit  for  this  great  change  for  the  better.  For,  alas!  in 
other  land^^,  equally  well  provided  with  schools  and  educational  facilities,  the  number 
of  youthful  criminals  is  increasing.  In  Germany  741  per  100,000  of  population  in 
1886  and  873  in  1895  were  condemned  for  crimes;  but  the  numlx^r  of  youthful  crim- 
inals went  up  from  31,510  to  44,380,  or  from  89  per  1,000  to  98  per  1,000  of  those 
sentenced.  There  was  an  increase  in  youthful  crimes  of  40  per  cent,  while  the  popu- 
lation increased  but  10  per  cent.  This  shows  that  the  connection  between  crimes  of 
young  people  and  education  is  not  so  close  as  Mr.  Mulhall  would  have  had  us  believe. 
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The  humane  state  will  liav©  to  devote  a  large  part  of  its  work,  of  crime  prevention 
through  educational  agencies.  In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  prostitution,  vagabondage — this  fruitful  mother  of  crime — 
and  crime.  Among  the  masses  of  women  who  sell  themselves  for  the  world's 
pleasure,  tlie  illiterate  make  up  by  far  the  largest  part;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly 
educated  supply  only  a  vanishing  fraction.  In  Paris,  out  of  4,470  examined,  2,392 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,780  could  barely  read  and  write,  and  only  110  could 
do  both  well.  In  Manchester,  not  1  per  cent  of  those  examined  could  read  and  write. 
Doctor  Baer,  the  distinguished  advocate  of  temperance,  tells  us  that  of  Germany's 
criminals  14.4  per  cent  were  analphabets — persons  ignorant  of  the  alphal)et.  In 
some  penitentiaries  east  of  the  Ell)e  54  i>er  cent  were  illiterates.  There  is  doubtless 
a  connection  between  education  and  the  decrease  of  crime,  but  one  must  not  forget 
that  the  almost  miraculous  change  in  England  is  largely  due  to  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  fairylike  progress  in  material  things  through  which  England  has 
passed  during  the  last  fifty  years.  While  the  prices  of  foods,  clothing,  and  living 
generally  have  decreased,  wages  have  gone  steadily  upward.  Want  and  temptatioa 
vanished;  hence  crime,  so  long  affected  by  the  price  of  bread,  decreased.  The  better 
education  has  only  helped  as  one  factor  in  progress. 

[One  ought  to  add,  by  way  of  Ruggottion,  at  least,  that  the  increase  in  crime  on  the  Continent,  par- 
ticiilarly  in>Germany,  may  be  due  in  a  ver>'  large  measure  to  the  great  change  In  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Since  1840  the  German  Empire  has  changed  from  a  farming  or  agricultural  state  to  an  indus- 
trial or  manufacturing  one.  In  1840, 67  per  cent  of  its  people  were  on  farms  and  33  in  mills;  to-day,  66 
per  cent  are  in  the  mills,  shofis,  etc.,  and  only  83  per  cent  on  farms.] 


INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 
rrALT. 

Technical  education  in  Italy  during  the  past  few  years  has  made  rapid  and  praise- 
worthy progress.  As  long  ago  as  1880  the  Government  appointed  a  commission  to 
thoroughly  study  this  question  in  all  its  details.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
to  tlie  effect  that  Italy's  future  as  a  manufacturing  country  depended  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  skill  of  her  working  classes,  and  that  nothing  could  more  effectively  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  country  in  a  national  sense,  or  raise  the  general  condition 
of  the  people,  than  a  broad  and  liberal  support  of  industrial  education  on  the  jmrt  of 
the  State.  There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  which  has  more  extended  house 
industries  than  Italy.  The  silk  industry,  the  manufacture  of  hemp  and  tow,  the 
twisting  of  basket*?,  and  braiding  of  straw  hats,  for  example,  furnish  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  people  in  their  own  homes.  These  industries,  like  similar  ones 
in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  have  taken  deep  root  among  the  i>easant  classes  of  Italy. 
The  Government,  in  preparing  its  scheme  of  industrial  education,  had  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  house  industries  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  a  well-developed  house  industry,  especially  in  such 
a  country  as  Italy,  has  many  praiseworthy  features,  and  from  a  politico-economical 
standpoint  is  a  question  of  vast  importance.  Unlike  Germany,  Italy  has  succeeded 
in  preventing  a  wholesale  emigration  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  large  cities.  The 
surplus  population  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  Italian  soil  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  not  only  been  increased, 
but  the  large  emigration  to  foreign  countries  has,  on  the  whole,  produced  but  little 
effect.  It  is  therefore  evident  tliat  the  Italian  Government  has  a  deep  interest  in 
fostering  house  industries  side  by  side  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
in  localities  where  it  is  j)racticable,  and  any  plan  of  industrial  education  which  is 
int<;nded  for  the  good  of  the  manufacturers  at  large  must  reach  that  class  which  lalx)r 
a  part  of  the  time  in  their  own  homes,  as  well  as  that  class  which  lalx)rs  all  the  time 
in  the  factories  of  the  large  cities. 
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Having  the  combined  industral  and  agricoltural  interests  of  the  country  in  view,  the 
Italian  Government  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  gradually  established  a  system 
of  industrial  schools  which  to-day  extends  all  over  the  country,  and  one  is  to  be 
found  in  ev^ry  village  which  can  boast  of  having  an  industry  of  any  kind.  They 
receive  subventions  from  the  State  and  are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
minister  for  agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  divided  into  four  departments,  the  branches  of 
industry  taught  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  particular  industry  which  has  taken 
root  in  that  locality.  The  departments  in  the  school  at  Biella,  for  example,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Public  and  private  architecture. 

2.  Mechanics  and  mechanical  industries. 

3.  Weavers  and  mechanical  weaving. 

4.  Wood  carvers  and  art  industries. 

To  the  first  class  belong  those  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  all  elementary 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  other  three  classes  only  those  are 
admitted  who  have  previously  acquired  some  practical  knowledge  of  mechanical 
weaving,  wood  carving,  etc. 

There  are  also  advanced  industrial  schools  in  Italy  which  give  special  training  to 
students  who  expect  to  associate  themselves  with  the  glass,  iron,  marble,  and  other 
industries  of  the  country.     The  subjects  taught  in  this  class  of  schools  are  as  follows: 

Italian.  French.  Arithmetic. 

History.  Geography.  Drawing. 

Natural  history.  Physics.  Chemistry. 

Agriculture.  .  Shipping. 

The  course  lasts  four  years,  and  there  are  practical  workshops  connected  with 
many  of  the  schools.  A  certificate  or  diploma  from  one  of  these  schools  admits  an 
applicant  without  further  examination  to  the  technical  and  classical  universities  of 
Italy. 

HOLLAND. 

The  industrial  school,  or  Ambachtschool,  in  Holland  educates  skillful  and  prac- 
tical workmen  for  the  different  trades,  such  as  cabinetmakers,  blacksmiths,  lock- 
smiths, eai^penters,  etc.     Instruction  is  divided  into  three  departments,  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  instruction. 

2.  Theoretical  instruction  for  carpenters  and  architects. 

3.  Practical  instruction  for  cabinetmakers,  locksmiths,  etc. 

One  of  the  best  schools  of  this  class  is  the  Ambachtschool  in  Rotterdam.  In  the 
elementary  department  instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  geography.  *The  theoretical  and  practical  departments  are 
attended  by  students  belonging  to  the  following  trades: 

Carpenters.  Blacksmith?.  Furniture  makers. 

Painters.  Locksmiths.  Stonecutters. 

Coppersmiths.  Masons.  Sculptors. 

Brush  makers.  Metal  workers.  Printers. 

Cabinetmakers.  Coopers. 

The  workshops  connected  with  the  school  are  better  equipped,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  of  this  class  in  Euroi)e.  In  the  practical  workroom  the  pupils  are  placed  in 
classes  which  are  cognate  with  each  other;  as,  for  example,  under  the  head  of  car- 
penters are  classed  all  those  whose  trade  has  to  do  with  woodwork,  such  as  wagon 
makers,  coopers,  cabinetmakers,  etc.  The  workshops  have  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  the  metal-working  branch,  for  instance,  engines  driven  by  steam 
and  electricity  have  been  set  up  wherever  practicable.     The  school  authorities  are 
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permitted  by  the  State  to  purchase,  for  the  use  of  Btudente  in  the  workshops,  the 
necessary  wood,  iron,  steel,  nails,  stone,  copper,  metals,  colors,  coal,  glass,  etc.  The 
products  manufactureil  by  the  students  are  then  sold  wherever  practicable  for  build- 
ing purposes,  etc.  A  great  many  tools  for  the  hand  trades  are  manufactured  every 
year. 

Similar  Ambachtschools  are  located  in  Amheim,  The  Hague,  Groningen,  Utrecht, 
and  other  cities  of  Holland. 


Much  has  been  done  for  technical  education  in.  Russia.  At  different  periods 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  technical  schools  with  advanced  curriculums 
were  founded  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Helsmgfors,  Riga,  and  other  cities  of  the 
empire.  Industrial  schools,  however,  for  apprentices — such  as  exist  in  Saxony,  for 
example — are  but  little  developed  in  Russia.  The  same  is  true  of  technical  education 
on  such  an  elevated  plane  as  that  taught  in  the  German  universities  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  etc.  The  want  of  such  training  in  Russia  is  becoming 
more  apparent  every  day,  and  especially  so  at  a  time  when  the  State  is  exerting  every 
effort  to  extend  the  railways  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  when  electric  railways 
are  being  planned  and  built  in  many  cities,  and  when  mines  are  being  exploited  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Russian  students  compose  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  foreigners 
matriculated  in  the  German  technical  universities. 

Instruction,  however,  in  the  class  of  schools  above  mentioned  is  thorough,  and  in 
no  country,  with  the  exception  of  Holland  and  Germany,  is  the  system  of  practical 
demonstration  better  developed  than  in  Russia.  The  schools,  for  the  most  part, 
wherever  practicable  at  least,  are  connected  with  large  factories,  where  the  student 
receives  wages  for  the  work  actually  performed,  the  same  as  a  common  laborer. 
During  the  hours  devoted  to  such  practical  instruction  the  student  assists  in  manu- 
facturing motors,  pumps,  boilers,  tools,  etc.  In  many  factories  it  is  the  custom  to 
permit  the  student  to  temporarily  act  as  foreman  or  manager  of  some  particular 
department  or  branch  of  manufacture  after  he  has  passed  through  the  prescribed 
course  of  theoretical  and  practical  training. 

There  are  two  classes  of  students  in  the  technical  school  at  Moscow.  The  first 
class  consists  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  a  gymnasium  or  high  school,  and 
the  second  class  consists  of  those  who  have  completed  the  courses  taught  in  the 
ordinary  public  school.  A  great  many  belong  to  the  latter  class  who  have  only  a 
scant  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  students  of  the  second 
class  must  attend  a  sort  of  preparatory  school  for  three  years  in  connection  with 
practical  work  in  factories  before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  first  class  of  the 
technical  institute,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction.  The  pupils 
of  the  first  class,  however,  are  permitted  to  attend  at  will  the  practical  instruction 
given  to  the  members  of  the  second  class. 

The  tendency  in  Russia  at  present  is  to  establish  middle-classed  industrial  schools 
with  workrooms  where  apprentices  may  learn  such  trades  as  that  of  blacksmith, 
locksmith,  cooper,  carpenter,  cabinetmaker,  etc.  It  will  then  l>e  possible,  for  those 
who  so  desire,  to  enter  the  first  class  of  the  technical  institute.  The  need  of  primary 
industrial  schools  in  Russia  is  apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  fully  8,000,000  people  are  partially  engaged  during  the  year  in  the  widely 
diversifieil  house  industries  of  the  country,  which  in  extent  and  importance  are 
second  only  to  those  of  Italy. 

SWEDEN    AND   NORWAY. 

House  industries  have  also  taken  deep  root  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  agriculture  in 
general  have  produce<l  a  state  of  affairs  favorable  to  such  industries.     The  people 
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who  live  in  the  sparsely  settled  mountain  districts,  where  railroads  have  not  yet 
penetrated,  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  in  making  homeppiin  cloths  and  in 
dressing  hides  and  skins. 

Industrial  education  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  chiefly  connecteil  with  the  public 
school  system  of  the  two  countries,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town,  large  or  small, 
which  is  not  supplied  in  this  respect.  In  many  of  the  country  districts  evening 
classes  have  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  young  men  and 
women  in  sewing,  spinning,  and  weaving.  In  a  number  of  cities  elementary  techni- 
cal schools  have  been  founded  which  prepare  students  to  enter  the  royal  technical 
institutes  in  Stockholm  and  Gottenborg.  The  elementary  school  in  Boras  is 
intended  especially  for  weavers  and  has  a  workshop  fitted  up  for  practical  instruc- 
tion. The  evening  preparatory  school  in  Eskilstuna  trains  young  men  to  work  with 
iron  and  steel,  while  those  in  Filipstad  and  Falun  are  preparatory  schools  of  mining. 
The  course  of  instruction  given,  on  the  whole,  in  these  schools  covers  the  following 
subjects: 

Arithmetic.  Geometry.  Machine  construction. 

Architecture.  Engraving.  Materials  of  commerce. 

Painting.  Drawing.  Lithography. 

English.  French.  German. 

Bookkeeping.  Modeling. 


In  1868  a  Danish  officer  named  Clauson-Kass  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  house  industries  in  the  country  districts  of  Denmark.  He 
found  the  people  not  only  industrious,  but  that  the  skill  with  which  they  had  adapted 
themselves  to  producing  all  the  necessities  of  everyday  life  was  something  marvelous. 
His  investigations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  every  effort  should  be  made  not 
only  to  preserve  the  house  industries,  but  that  a  system  of  education  should  be 
introduced  whereby  the  youth  of  the  country  might  receive  training  in  the  hand 
trades.  In  order  to  put  his  theories  into  practice,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army  and  founded  a  smaH  school  in  the  little  town  of  Nestved.  All  his  energies  were 
directed  toward  classifying  the  different  kinds  of  hand  trades  and  house  industries, 
with  a  view  of  founding  schools  all  over  the  country  wherever  the  same  might  be 
systematically  taught  and  fostered.  His  efforts  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  State  aid  on  a  small  scale  was  soon  forthcoming. 

The  industrial  schools  in  Denmark  to-day  pay  especial  attention  to  basket  weaving, 
brush  making,  bookbinding,  wood  carving,  straw  weaving,  and  cabinetmaking. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Advanced  technical  education  in  Switzerland  may  be  secured  in  the  polytechnicum 
of  Zurich.  The  instruction  is  theoretical,  combined  with  excursions  to  the  factories 
in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  The  middle  sphere  of  technical  education  is  repre- 
sented by  industrial  schools,  which  are  divided  into  three  departments,  as  follows: 

1.  The  technology  of  mechanics  (Mechanisch-technische). 

2.  The  technology  of  chemistry  (Chemisch-technische). 

3.  Commercial  (kaufmiinnische). 

Workshops  in  connection  with  the  industrial  schools,  when  compared  with  those 
in  Saxony,  for  example,  are  but  little  developed.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  on 
the  part  of  these  schools  to  adapt  themselves  more  and  more  to  local  conditions. 
The  weaving  schools,  for  example,  in  Winterthur  and  St.  Gall  enjoy  an  excellent 
reputation.  The  first  industrial  school  for  weavers  in  Switzerland  was  established 
m  Wattwys,  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  1881. 

The  hours  devoted  to  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the  industrial  weav- 
ing schools  of  Switzerland  usually    number  ten   each  day.     During  the  forenoon. 
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from  7  o'clock  until  12  o'clock,  the  pupil  is  tau^t  how  to  sort,  prepare,  thread, 
mount,  and  weave.  During  the  afternoon,  from  2  until  7  o'clock,  the  theory  of 
weaving  is  taught  in  all  its  details.  For  practical  instruction  many  of  the  schools 
are  supplfed  with  hand- weaving  machines,  while  a  number  of  the  most  important  ones 
have  mechanical  machinery.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  di\dded  into  two  parts, 
namely,  theoretical  and  practical,  each  course  lasting  six  months.  During  this  time 
the  pupils  manufacture  large  quantities  of  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  and  ordinary 
cloth.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course  they  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
art  of  weaving  damask,  ordinary  piqu^,  and  double  piqn^.  The  pupils  in  every  case 
are  so  grounded  in  the  technicalities  of  weaving  that  they  step  from  the  school  to 
the  factory,  and  from  the  spindles  of  the  factory  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  those 
gifted  with  exceptional  skill  from  rising  to  the  positions  of  foremen  and  managers. 

The  industrial  schools  of  Switzerland  have  left  their  stamp  upon  the  industries  of 
the  country  and  have  materially  assisted  in  placing  Swiss  manufacturers  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  the  laces,  ribbons,  cottons,  silks,  watches,  and  clocks  of  other 
European  countries.  «  There  are  industrial  schools  for  clock  and  watch  making  in 
Geneva,  Locle,  Chaux-de-Fonds,  etc.,  there  are  art  and  industrial  working  schools 
in  Zurich  and  other  cities  for  women,  and  there  are  industrial  schools  for  the  hand 
trades  in  mof?t  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  The  subjects  taught  in  these 
schools  are  drawing,  arithmetic,  geography,  bookkeeping,  German,  French,  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  trade  t^'hosen  by  the  pupil. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  exposition  of  1873  in  Vienna  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  technical  educa- 
tion in  Austria.  To-day  there  are  industrial  and  trade  schools  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  numerous  special  schools  for  weanng,  wood  carving,  basket 
making,  and  for  practical  instruction  in  making  firearms,  machinery,  glass,  watches, 
clocks,  etc. 

There  are  at  present  in  Austria  between  400  and  500  industrial  schools  of  all  classes 
and  grades.  Advanced  technical  education  may  be  had  in  the  polytechnicimas  of 
Vienna,  Gratz,  Prague,  Briinn,  and  Lemberg. 

Technical  education  in  Austria  may  be  divided  into  six  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  The  technical  university  or  polytechnicum. 

2.  State  industrial  trade  schools. 

3.  Industrial  art  schools. 

4.  Specialized  industrial  schools,  with  workshops.  ^ 

5.  Primary  industrial  school  classes,  where  instruction  is  given  evenings  and  on 
Sunday. 

6.  Technical  trade  museums,  in  connection  with  which  instruction  is  given  in  a 
general  way. 

The  average  industrial  school  is  supportetl  by  the  State,  but  the  local  authorities 
and  private  individuals  in  most  cases  furnish  the  schoolrooms  with  light  and  heat. 
The  schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  school  committee,  the  members  of 
which  reside  in  the  community.  This  committee,  however,  acts  in  harmony  \i4th 
the  wishes  of  the  nunister  of  commerce,  who  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  con- 
firming the  appointment  of  the  various  directors,  and  of  directing  the  eilucational 
policies  of  the  schools  in  general. 

FRANCB. 

Technical  education  has  been  the  subject  of  much  attention  in  France  since  1878. 
In  addition  to  the  technical  universities  and  technical  schools  for  roads,  bridges, 
mine>>,  and  civil  engineers,  there  are  industrial  art  and  trade  schools  for  textiles, 

a  The  toUl  exports  declared  from  the  various  consnlar  districts  in  Switxerlund  to  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  amounted  to  $18,126,431.56. 
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tobacco,  powder,  clocks,  gloves,  porcelain,  and  every  other  article  of  manufacture  in 
France  which  has  claims  to  any  importance. 

There  are  many  industrial  schools  in  France  which  are  w^orthyof  special  attention. 
This  is  true  of  the  one  in  Cluses,  Savoy,  which  was  established  in  1863  for  the  clock 
and  watch  industry.  It  admits  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  but  every  can- 
didate must  have  a  good  elementary  education.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  train  up 
practical  workmen  for  the  watch  and  clock  industry  of  that  district.  There  is  also 
an  advanced  course  for  those  who  wish  to  become  manufacturers  in  thia  branch. 

The  industrial  textile  schools  in  France  are  numerous,  but  they  have  not  all 
attaineil  the  same  degree  of  efficiency.  These  schools  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  those  which  serve  the  interests  of  the  textile  industry  in  general  and 
those  which  serve  only  the  interests  of  some  specific  textile  branch  in  some  particu- 
lar locality.  When  Alsace  belonged  to  Franco  the  industrial  textile  school  in  Miil- 
hausen  was  considered  a  model  of  its- kind.  When  Alsace  was  cede<l  to  Germany  in 
1871  the  French  Government  established  in  Epinal  and  Rouen  two  industrial  textile 
schools,  which  to-day  are  superior  to  the  one  in  Mulhausen.  These  two  schools  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  division  of  French  industrial  schools  which  serve 
the  interests  of  the  textile  industry  in  general.  The  course  of  study  at  Rouen  lasta 
three  years,  and  the  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

Firsl  year. — IMathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  Englisii,  and  pnu'tical  work  in 
laboratories. 

Second  year, — Weaving,  spinning,  raw  materiaU^,  German,  and  drawing. 

Third  year. — Applied  mechanics,  dyeing,  art  of  making  samples,  Italian,  and 
machine  construction. 

Similar  schools  have  been  fouadetl  by  the  Government  in  Lille,  Roubaix,  and 
Lyon.  The  city  of  Roubaix  gave  the  lot,  library,  and  furniture,  while  the  State 
erected  the  building.     Both  city  and  State  support  the  school  with  annual  subventions. 

In  all  the  industrial  schools  of  France  great  stress  is  laid  upon  practical  instruction 
in  workshops.  Tliese  workshops  or  lalx)ratorie8,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  the  counter- 
parts of  machine  shops  and  factories*,  so  that  the  i>upil  on  leaving  the  school  may 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  army  of  France  trained  and  ready  for  active  work 
in  the  various  branches  of  industry. 

Ernkst  L.  Harrls, 

Commercial  Afjeni, 

EiBENSTOCK,  Germany,  Aur^tst  iJ,  1903. 


MR.  M0SP:LEY\S  INDUSTRIAL  INQUIRY.  « 

(Translated  from  a  paper  published  by  the  Union  of  Metal  and  Mine  Workers  of  France,  dated 

August  12,  1903.) 

Limiting  our  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  commi^ion  to  its  general  conclusions,  we 
omit,  with  that  object  in  view,  the  replies  made  to  the  various  questions  and  lay  stress 
on  the  information  which  permits  us  to  complete  the  first  impressions  obtained. 

INSTRUCTION    OF    YOITHFUL    EMPLOYEES. 

The  opinion  of  the  commission  seems  to  be  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  instruction  given  to  the  youthful  employees  in  the  United  States  compared  with 
what  is  given  to  the  same  class  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  All  the  delegates  were 
impressed  by  the  degree  of  general  instruction  received   by  the  young  people  in 

a  Apropos  of  Moseley's  second  commission,  composed  of  eilucators  and  siientifu'  experts,  which 
re<»entljr  visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  nt  flrrt  hand  the  forces  and  factors 
underlying  America's  auoccBs,  the  following  statement  of  tlie  conclu>»ion.s  of  the  former  commLssion 
is  jast  now  of  special  interest. 
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American  industrial  concerns  and  by  the  facilities  afforded — unknown  in  England — 
to  obtain  a  secondary  or  even  a  higher  education. 

**My  opinion  is,"  says  the  delegate  of  the  Manchester  spinners,  **that  the  young 
American  is  better  equipped  than  the  young  Englishman  for  the  battle  of  life  by  the 
preliminary  education  which  he  receives.  The  children  of  American  workmen  stay 
at  school  till  they  are  14,  15,  or  16  years  old,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  their  school 
life  they  acquire  just  such  knowledge  as  fits  them  from  their  ver>'  entrance  into 
industrial  life  to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  The  children  of  the 
English  working  class  leave  school  too  soon.*' 

The  delegate  of  the  tailors  says:  **The  American  school  system  is  very  much  bet- 
ter than  ours.  In  certain  States  the  boys  and  girls  are  able  to  pass  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  higher  schools  without  costing  a  dollar  to  their  parents.  In  many 
States  the  frequentation  of  the  universities  even  is  gratuitous.  England  is  a  quarter 
of  a  century  behind  the  age,  and  each  year  augments  the  difference.*'  The  delegate 
of  the  bookbinders  confirms  that  judgment,  for  he  says:  **  The  system  of  education 
appears  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation.  The  ambition  of  a  great 
number  of  workmen  is  to  see  their  sons  attain  a  fine  position.  This  ambition  is 
encouraged  and  aided  by  the  facilities  offered  to  the  child  who  has  a  taste  for  study." 
**That  ambition  is  so  much  the  easier  to  understand,"  says  the  iron  and  steel  dele- 
gate, **when  one  knows  that  the  wages  of  the  parents  are  much  higher  than  in 
England.  The  wages  of  the  little  ones  are  not  needed  in  the  family."  He  cites 
a  fact  from  the  census  of  1900  to  show  that  the  metal  trades  at  that  time  did  not 
employ  more  than  1,901  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Another  delegate,  visiting 
an  ordinary  school,  found  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  children  remain  there  till  their 
fifteenth  year  (the  law  compels  them  to  stay  till  they  are  14),  and  as  many  as  25 
per  cent  of  the  children  stay  till  they  are  16  years  old. 

The  delegate  of  the  tailors  says  further:  "At  home  [in  England]  the  poverty  of  the 
parents  is  responsible  for  the  ignorance  of  the  children.  In  America  the  ix)verty  of 
the  father  is  an  added  reason  for  the  child  to  receive  the  best  education  the  nation 
can  give.  The  American  nation  is  so  impregnated  with  this  point  of  view  that  I  have 
heard  employers  express  a  certain  repugnance  to  employ  any  child  before  its  eigh- 
teenth year." 

This,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  given  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
But  when  the  delegates  came  to  study  the  system  of  professional  education  and 
apprenticeship  in  the  Unite<l  States  they  generally  gave  the  preference  to  their  own 
country.  It  is,  for  example,  the  opinion  of  the  delegate  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  the  trades  unions  that  England  leads  in  these  lines.  It  seems  to  him  that 
in  America  the  professional  schools  serve  the  youth  of  the  middle  classes — young 
men  destined  to  direct  industrial  establishments  later — rather  than  the  children  of 
the  working  classes.  He  thinks  that  in  this  respect  the  position  of  the  poor  is  bet- 
ter in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  *'The  apprentice  system,"  he  says,  'Mf  it 
ever  existed  in  the  United  States,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  disappear.  In  the  language  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  subdivision  of 
work,  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  machinery,  has  killed  apprenticeship.  To- 
day it  is  necessary  to  get  skilled  labor  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England."  The 
delegate  of  the  machinists  and  those  of  the  shipbuilders  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  English  system  of  apprenticeships  is  the  best. 

The  delegates  of  the  bricklayers  and  of  the  plasterers  say  that  professionally  Eng- 
land is  ahead  of  the  United  States.  The  delegate  of  the  Shefiield  cutlers  (working- 
men)  also  notes  the  lack  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  apprentices  in  America.  "The 
employers  find,"  he  says,  "that  the  apprentices  produce  more  weariness  of  spirit 
than  they  render  services.  The  child  leaving  the  school  wants  to  earn  money,  and 
nmch  of  it,  as  soon  as  possible.  Besides,  the  division  of  labor  is  so  great  that  the 
European  long  term  of  apprenticeship  is  more  rarely  useful  in  the  United  States  than 
^'n  Euroi>e." 
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THE   WORK   DONE   BY   MACHINERY. 

The  development  of  machines  and  its  extremely  judicious  utilization  struck  the 
delegates  very  forcibly.  It  appeared  to  them  as  one  of  the  essential  causes  of  the 
superiority  of  the  United  States  in  certain  branches  of  industry.  "The  head  of  an 
American  concern  or  undertaking/'  said  in  substance  one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
machinists,  "is  endowed  with  a  remarkable  spirit  of  initiating;  he  is  always  ready  to 
introduce  into  his  establishment  the  very  latest  and  most  perfect  machines.  This 
epirit  of  initiating  is,  besides,  a  characteristic  of  the  nation."  The  delegate  of  the 
printers  said  that  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  feverish  rivalry  among 
the  printers  in  incessant  changing  of  their  machines.  Often  one  has  hardly  been 
adopted  before  it  is  rejected  to  make  place  for  another  just  invented  or  perfected. 

Again,  everyone  is  trying  to  reduce  the  manual  labor  to  a  minimum.  "Every- 
thing that  tends  to  reduce  it,"  said  the  delegate  of  the  leather  industry,  "is  eagerly 
adopted."  One  can  say  the  same  of  every  industry.  The  search  for  processes  to 
reduce  the  number  of  hands  employed  and  yet  keep  up  the  amount  produced,  or 
even  to  increase  it,  is  the  constant  effort  of  every  American  employer.  The  speciali- 
zation of  machines  has  attained  such  a  degree  that  the  delegates  could  not  suppress 
their  surprise;  and  yet,  according  to  the  delegates  of  the  shipyards  and  of  the  textile 
industries,  England  is  as  well  equipped  in  those  lines  as  is  the  United  States.  The 
introduction  of  new  machines  and  the  degree  of  perfection  secured  in  the  equipment 
do  not  arouse  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  workman;  oftentimes  they 
are  received  with  favor.  The  work  really  becomes  less  troublesome  and  the  former 
wages  are  never  reduced — sometimes  they  are  increased,  and  when  not,  the  work- 
man knows  that  they  will  be  later.  Here  is  what  the  typographical  delegate  has  to 
say  on  this  matter: 

"I  have  spoken  with  the  members  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  Typographical 
Union  of  Chicago  on  the  question  of  the  machine  and  the  results  of  its  introduction 
into  the  trade.  They  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  while  at  first  the  effect 
was  disastrous  to  labor,  the  later  results  were  higher  wages  and  fewer  hours  of  labor. 
Books  have  come  down  in  price  and  the  newspapers  have  increased  in  size;  they  all 
employ  as  many  hands  as  ever." 

Besides,  the  laborers  participate  in  the  improvement  of  the  machines  upon  which 
they  work.  Employers  encourage  them  to  make  improvements  by  compensating 
them  liberally  for  inventions.  Mr.  Moseley  goes  into  this  matter  to  some  extent  in 
his  report.  "In  many  establishments,"  he  says,  "a  box  is  set  up  somewhere  into 
which  ideas,  plans,  projects,  etc.,  of  the  employees  are  thrown,  the  employers  asking 
that  this  be  done  by  means  of  a  little  placard.  Suggestions  as  to  improvement  of 
machinery  and  as  to  improvements  in  administering  the  works  are  wanted,  asked 
for,  and  often  received.  The  contents  of  the  box  are  examinetl  regularly  and  many 
of  the  ideas  suggested  are  <ried.  If  they  are  adopted  for  good  the  inventor  or  party 
making  the  suggestion  is  rewarded,  sometimes  by  a  portion  of  the  accruing  profit  or 
by  an  advance  in  position.  Precautions  are  taken  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any- 
one suffering  from  the  jealousy  of  other  employees  or  of  the  bosses." 


THE  PRISON  POPULATION  OF  JAPAN. 

An  interesting  return  was  recently  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  giving  the 
number  of  persons  confined  in  the  various  prisons  of  the  Empire  at  the  end  of  June 
last.  From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the  number  of  prisoners  of  all  descriptions 
was,  on  the  date  given,  61,967,  as  against  60,393  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year, 
an  increase  of  1,574.  It  would  be  interc^sting  to  leani  what  is  the  cause  of  the  increase 
this  year.     For  some  years  past  the  prison  population  of  Japan  has  shown  a  very 
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satisfactorj'  inclination  to  decline.  Thus,  in  1805,  the  population  of  the  prisons  on 
the  31 8t  of  December  was  77,551.  By  the  same  date,  in  1896,  it  had  declined  to 
75,423.  There  was  a  still  more  substantial  decline  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
figures  were  70,784.  Next  year  (1898)  there  was  a  rise  to  72,542,  and  in  1899  a  very 
decided  fell  to  60,960.  In  1900  the  number  of  persons  detained  in  prison  on  the  31st 
of  December  was  60,960,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  number  on  June  30,  1902,  was 
60,393,  and  on  the  same  date  this  year,  61 ,967.  It  is  interesting  incidentally  to  note  the 
reason  for  the  remarkable  diminution  in  tlie  number  of  persons  confined  in  Japanese 
prisons  which  took  place  between  the  end  of  1898  and  the  end  of  1899.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  1899  was  the  year  that  the  new  treaties  came  into  force,  and  at 
first  sight  the  superficial  generalizer  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  throwing 
open  of  the  country  hatl  a  depressing  influence  on  the  criminal  industry.  This  was 
not  exactly  the  case,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  treaties  have  had 
an  indirect  influence  on  Japan's  prison  population.  It  will  be  rememberecl  that  for 
some  months  before  the  treaties  actually  came  into  operation  a  vigorous  criticism 
was  maintained  with  regard  to  the  disinclination  of  Japanese  judges  to  grant  baiL 
As  we  pointed  out,  the  defect  was  not  so  much  in  the  law  as  in  the  custom  of  the 
courts,  and  we  urge<l  that  there  were  very  many  cases  where  accused  persons  were 
detained  in  prison  on  very  flimsy  eWdence  who  ought  properly,  under  the  law,  to 
have  been  set  free  on  such  terms  as  to  bail  as  the  courts  believed  would  prevent  any 
miscarriage  of  justice.  Those  criticisms  were  passed  with  special  reference  to  for- 
eigners coming  under  Japanese  law,  but,  as  we  pointetl  out  at  the  time,  any  amelio- 
ration obtained  in  the  working  of  the  law  would  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Japanese  as  to  that  of  foreigners  newly  brought  within  the  domain 
of  Japanese  jurispmdence.  Our  prediction  has,  we  find,  been  justified  by  results. 
The  numl>er  of  unconvicted  persons  who  were  actually  detained  in  Japanese  prisons 
on  December  31,  1897 — which,  of  course,  was  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
ha<l  been  detained  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  days  during  the  year — was  10,927. 
On  the  same  date  in  the  next  year — the  year  preceding  that  on  which  the  new 
treaties  came  into  oi>eration — ^the  number  was  9,907.  On  December  31,  1899 — five 
months  after  extraterritoriality  hatl  been  in  full  force,  and  ^^ith  time  for  the  foreign 
criticism  to  have  ha<l  effect  in  an  instruction  from  the  judicial  department  to  the 
judges  on  the  matter  of  bail— on  that  date  the  number  of  suspects  detainetl  in  prison 
had  fallen  to  7,207,  a  decline  of  2,700,  or  more  than  25  per  cent.  The  total  decrease 
in  the  number  of  prisoners  on  the  specjfie<l  date  as  compared  with  1898  was,  how- 
ever, close  on  12,000,  and,  in  examining  into  the  reason  for  this,  we  find  that  the 
diminution  appears  to  have  been  cause<l  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  arrests  for 
minor  offenses.  That  also  was  a  matter  to  which  foreign  criticism  was  strongly 
directe<l  at  one  time,  and  the  remarks  made  appear  to  have  had  their  effect  with  the 
authorities  who,  in  Japan  more,  perhaps,  than  in  most  countries,  have  an  open 
mind  on  public  questions  and  show  themselves  always  wiFiing  to  listen  to  reasonable 
criticism. 

The  reason  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  prisoners  in  June  last,  as  c*ompared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  is  not  easy  to  discover,  as  the  statistics 
given  in  the  Official  Gazette  are  very  meager.  The  numl)er  of  suspects  remains 
about  the  f^ame  as  on  the  last  day  of  December,  in  1899,  l)eing  7,143  in  June  liist 
against  7,207  on  the  former  date.  Possibly  the  cause  of  the  increase  may  l)e  found 
in  the  activity  which  the  authorities  have  displayed  of  late  in  the  matter  of  offenses 
against  the  law  of  bribery.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  tliat  there  has  been 
a  progressive  diminution  in  crime  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1894  the  number 
of  convictions  was  185,825;  in  1896,  169,864;  in  1898,  167,508,  and  in  1900,  131,200. 
What  is  less  satisfactory  is  that  the  proportion  of  serious  crimes  does  not  seem  to 
diminish  so  rapidly,  l>eing  2,999  in  1894,  3,039  in  1898,  and  2,675  in  1900.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  decrease,  though  the  figurej^  show  curious  fluctuations.     On  the 
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Wliole,  Japan's  criminal  statiBtics  afford  satisfactory  indications  of  progress,  not  only 
In  the  reduction  of  criminality,  but  in  a  more  complete  appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  by  the  judiciary. 

Samuel  S.  Lyon,  Consul, 
Kobe,  Japaw,  September  5, 1903, 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  GEBMAN  EMPIRE  AND  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Statistical  Yearbook  for  the  German  Empire  c»>ntains  for 
the  first  time  statistics  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
German  Empire  and  the  various  States  of  the  federation,  which  may  be  also  of  inter- 
est to  Americans. 

Only  the  figures  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  are  lacking. 
Without  these  it  is  shown  that  in  1901  there  were  in  Germany  58,164  public  schools, 
with  122,145  male  and  22,339  female  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  was  8,829,812. 
To  these  must  be  added  614  private  schools  of  the  same  character  as  the  public 
Bchools,  with  39,799  pupils.  If  similar  conditions  prevail  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
as  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which  is  likely,  the  number  of  public  schools  will  be 
60,000  in  round  numbers,  with  about  nine  millions  of  pupils. 

As  the  census  of  December  1,  1900,  showed  that  the  total  number  of  children  of 
school  age  was  9,800,000  in  Germany,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  these  receive  their 
education  in  the  public  schools.  The  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  these  public 
schools  was  412,886,000  marks,  120,357,000  marks  of  this  sum  being  contributed  by 
the  State.  The  average  expense  of  one  pupil  was  47  marks  per  year*,  and  the  average 
of  pupils  for  one  teacher  was  61.  In  these  latter  figures,  however,  a  great  difference 
exists  in  the  various  German  federal  States.  In  14  of  these,  including  Alsace-Lorraine, 
they  are  below  the  average.  The  most  favorable  showing  is  made  by  Lubeck,  with 
only  34  pupils  for  one  teacher;  next  comes  Hamburg  with  38,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
with  42,  Alsace-Lorraine  with  43  pupils.  In  five  of  the  federal  States  the  number  of 
pupils  for  one  teacher  is  little  above  the  average,  as  for  instance  in  Prussia,  where 
the  number  in  03.  The  total  average  would  still  be  more  favorable  if  it  were  not 
raised  by  the  principalities  of  Schaumburg-Lippc  with  99,  and  Lippe  with  92  pupils. 
In  these  two  States,  however,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  the  lowest  also,  l)eing  25 
marks  per  year  in  Lippe  and  28  marks  in  Lippe-Schaumburg,  much  below  the  aver- 
age of  47  marks  for  the  whole  Empire.  Seven  federal  States  exceed  this  average, 
among  which  is  Prussia,  with  48  marks  per  pupil.  Of  all  the  principalities  Bremen 
is  the  highest,  with  77  marks;  Hamburg  next,  with  74  marks.  In  the  city  of  Berlin, 
however,  it  is  95  marks. 

Of  the  614  private  schools  of  the  character  of  public  schools,  315  with  12,964  pupils 
are  in  Prussia.  Hamburg  has  80  of  such  private  schools  with  13,207  pupils;  Alsace- 
Lorraine  77  with  3,395  pupils,  and  Saxony  58  with  4,775  pupils.  No  such  private 
schools  existed  in  Hesse,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  Waldeck,  the  two  Reusses,  and  Lubeck. 

Prussia  in  1901  had  36,756  public  schools,  with  76,342  male  and  13,866  female 
teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  was  5,570,870.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was 
269,917,000  marks,  of  which  sum  the  State  contributed  73,066,000  marks.  As  stated 
before,  the  average  is  63  impils  for  one  teacher,  being  a  little  less  favorable  than  that 
for  the  whole  Empire,  which  is  accounted  for  by  conditions  in  Posen,  Silesia,  and 
Wentphalia,  where  the  average  is  from  70  to  74  pupils  for  one  teacher.  In  some 
districts,  especially  in  the  rural  ones  of  Posen,  the  sliowing  is  still  worse — 86  pupils 
per  teacher;  next  comes  the  district  of  Minden,  Westphalia,  with  82.  The  most 
favorable  conditions  existed  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  where  nearly  all  the  children  of 
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school  age  (99.78  per  c^at)  \^re  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  an  average  of 
only  47  pupils  per  teacher. 

The  conditions  of  the  public  schools  in  Prussia  have  steadily  improved  within  the 
last  two  decades.  While  in  1868  only  about  54  per  cent  of  all  children  could  be 
taught  under  normal  conditions,  the  percentage  had  risen  to  77.85  in  1901.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  cost  of  maintenance  has  increased.  In  1886  it  amounted  to 
186,000,000  marks  in  round  numbers,  in  1901  to  270,000,000  marks.  The  average  per 
pupil  a  year  was  48  marks  in  1901.  Below  this"  average  was  the  province  of  Poeen 
(35  marks),  western  Prussia  (38  marks),  eastern  Prussia  (39  marks),  Silesia  (39 
marks),  Pomerania  (43  marks).  Province  of  Saxony  (44  marks),  and  Westphidia 
(47  marks). 

Considerably  above  the  average  were  Hohenzollem  (59  marks)  and  Hesse-Nassau 
(60  marks),  while  the  city  of  Berlin  leads  all  Germany  with  95  marks  per  pupil. 

Richard  Guenthkr, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  October  ^,  J  90S.  CkmstU- General 


Discrimination  against  foreign  Mudents  in  Germany. — The  Saxon  minister  of  education 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  has  recently  issued  an  order  changing  the  statutes  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnical  School  at  Dres<len  respecting  foreign  students,  to  take  imme- 
diate effect.  Henceforth  all  students  who  are  not  German  subjects  must  pay,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  tuition,  other  fees,  the  amount  of  which  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  hours  and  courses  taken  by  a  student.  The  poljrtechnicum  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  near  Berlin,  has  changed  its  curriculum  regarding  foreigners,  and  last 
year  the  University  of  Leipzig  changed  its  fee  scheclule  so  as  to  make  it  almost  twice 
as  expensive  for  a  foreigner  to  graduate  as  it  is  for  a  German  subject. — Brainard  H. 
Warner^  jr. ,  conmlf  Leipzig^  Germany j  October  7,  190S. 


THE  BOOK  TRADE  IN  GERMANY. 

The  book  trade  in  Germany  has  acquire<l  a  peculiar  and  complicated  character, 
iirhich  is  the  result  of  long  years  of  gradual  development.  The  trade  shows  a  tend- 
ency toward  decentralization.  In  England  and  France  the  book  tratie  has  become 
more  or  less  centered  in  London  and  Paris,  but  in  Germany  the  university  towns 
and  capitals  of  the  different  States  have  succeede<l  in  keeping  a  grip  upon  the  trade, 
which  has  contributed  much  toward  maintaining  the  intellectual  ascendency  of  such 
cities  as  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  and  Munich. 

The  official  statistics  for  1903,  published  in  Offizielles  Adressbuch  des  Deutschen 
Buchhandels,  place  the  number  of  book  publishers  in  Germany  at  2,000,  exclusive 
of  those  who  issue  works  on  art  and  music.  There  are  also  about  the  same  number 
of  retail  dealers  and  printing  establishments  which  publish  certain  books  as  a  side 
line  to  their  regular  business.  The  publisher  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  actual 
originator  of  the  book  trade,  inasmuch  as  he  buys  the  manuscript  from  the  author, 
undertakes  to  have  it  printed,  and  then  plat*es  it  before  the  public.  The  business 
relations  between  a  publisher  and  an  author  are  always  regulated  by  a  definite  con- 
tract. It  often  occurs  that  a  publisher  imparts  to  an  author  his  ideas  regarding 
certain  works  which  he  desires  to  have  written,  and  it  is  this  class  of  books  which 
are  lu^ually  place<l  upon  the  market  on  the  subscription  plan.  The  number  of  new 
subjects  which  find  their  way  into  print  amount  to  about  25,000  per  annum.  In  1898 
there  were  158  commission  book  agents  in  Leipzig,  42  in  Berlin,  and  15  in  Stuttgart, 
who  waite^l  upon  9,500  retail  book  dealers.  In  Germany  every  man  who  is  connecteil 
with  the  book  trade  must  have  a  commission  agent  in  one  of  the  three  above-named 
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cities,  whom  he  must  publicly  acknowledge  as  his  representative.     The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  book  publishers  and  retail  dealers  in  Germany: 


Year. 


Publishers 
and  dealers. 


Employees. 


1875 

1882 

1896 

1903  (estimated) 


Number. 
3,220 
4,426 
8,425 
10.000 


Number. 
10,690 
14, 481 
24, 692 
80,000 


During  the  six  years  from  1896  to  1901,  the  number  of  failures  in  the  book  trade 
in  Germany,  according  to  the  figures  published  in  Der  Deutsche  Buchhandel  und 
die  Wissenschaft  (von  Karl  Biicher),  1903,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Failures. 

Year. 

Failures. 

1896 

Nuniber. 
32 
49 
58 

1899 

Number. 
46 

1897 

1900 

61 

1898 

1901 

89 

The  book  industry  in  Germany  at  present,  like  many  other  branches  of  manufac- 
ture and  trade,  is  suffering  from  overproduction.  The  vast  majority  of  the  25,000 
new  books  catalogued  during  1902  proved  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  This  state  of 
affairs  naturally  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the  bookstores  all  over  the  country. 
Another  hardship  which  the  retail  dealers  are  laboring  under  at  present  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  able  assistants  as  clerks  and  bookkeepers.  The  number  of  young 
men  who  find  their  way  into  the  bookshops  as  apprentices  is  becoming  less  every 
year.  If  their  training  has  been  such  as  to  give  them  a  good  literary  knowledge 
of  the  book  trade  in  general,  they  prefer  to  find  employment  in  the  publishing 
houses,  where  they  enjoy  shorter  hours  and  better  wages.  A  ruinous  rival  of  the 
retail  book  dealer  in  Germany  is  the  department  store,  which  has  been  established 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire.  These  large  establishments  use  books  as  adver- 
tising matter,  and  often  sell  them  at  a  price  below  that  actually  paid  to  the  commis- 
sion agent.  In  small  towns  many  bookbinders  sell  books  of  every  description  as  a 
side  line,  which  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  retail  dealer.  The  opinion  prevails 
in  well-informed  circles  that  the  retail  bookstore  in  Germany,  exclusively  as  such, 
has  seen  its  best  days. 

Ernest  L.  Harris, 

Commercial  Agent, 

EiBENSTOCK,  Germany,  September  itf,  1903, 


COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  acknowledged  even  by  Englishmen,  that  in  the  country 
whose  commerce,  so  to  speak,  controls  the  world  commercial  education  up  until  a 
few  years  ago  was  neglected.  In  1901  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  $2,540,264,000  imports  and  $1,692,880,000  exports.  The  imports,  there- 
fore, were  $847,384,000  in  excess  of  the  exports.  To  these  figures  must  be  added 
the  Kingdom's  great  internal  commerce.  No  exact  statistics  are  available,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  equal  to  ita 
exports  and  imports  together. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  must  take  into  consideration  England's  enormous  mari- 
time commerce.    The  total  tonnage  of  her  merchant  marine,  including  only  those 
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veaaelB  of  more  than  50  Urns  capacity,  U  aboot  equal  to  the  total  tonnage  of  the  mer- 
chant  manned  of  all  tlie  other  nations  in  tlie  world.  Not  only  is  aloioet  the  entire 
foreij?n  commenv  of  England  oarrie<l  in  her  own  ships,  but  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  commerce  of  other  countries  finds  its  way  into  the  holds  of  the  British  vessels. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  profits  of  British  shipowners  amount  to  $300,000,000  a  year. 

The  reason  that  cx)mmercial  education  has  received  but  little  attention  in  England 
till  now  is  because  the  people  have  a  highly  developed  instinct  for  trade.  Then, 
a^in,  the  geographical  position  of  the  country,  together  with  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  greatly  assisted  England  to  become  the  iirst  commercial  nation  in 
the  world.  In  (termany,  France,  Austria,  an<l  other  nations  of  Europe  the  unfavor- 
able geographical  i>o9ition  and  adverse  circumstiuices  have  awakened  the  people  of 
those  countries  to  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  superior  educational  train- 
ing that  will  put  the  merchants  and  maun^turera  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
tlMise  of  England. 

Ten  years*  residence  ami  study  in  Germany  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  tliis 
Empire's  greatest  capital  is  its  intelligence.  A  process  of  rigid  training  has  not  only 
enabled  (fermany  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  her  geographical  position,  but 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  England  find  themselves  face  to  face  ^ith  the 
fact  that  German  commerce  has  much  more  rapidly  increased  than  their  own,  and 
that  many  markets  in  different  jiarts  of  the  world  are  being  lost  to  their  German 
competitors. 

One  result  of  the  neglect  of  commercial  education  in  England  is  the  inability  of 
English  commercial  travelers  and  agents  to  properly  represent  the  trade  interests  of 
their  eountry.  As  a  rule,  these  vital  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  who 
have  received  special  commercial  training  in  some  one  of  the  many  excellent  com- 
mercial schools  on  the  Continent.  It  woul<l  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  many  young 
Germans  are  managing  the  correspondence  in  large  English  business  houses.  A  good 
percentage  of  this  numl)er,  however,  after  they  have  learned  the  English  language 
and  as  much  alx)nt  the  industry  or  business  of  their  employer  as  possible,  find  their 
way  back  to  Germany  again,  where  they  exert  themselves  to  further  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  their  native  countn-.  The  advent  of  Germany  upon 
the  scene  as  one  of  her  keenest  competitors  has  cansed  some  anxiety  in  England,  and 
the  cause  which  has  brought  alwut  this  result  is  now  generally  and  correctly  con- 
ce<ied  to  l>e  the  superior  technical  and  commercial  training  accorded  to  the  German 
youth. 

In  1888  tlie  London  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  took  the  first  step  to  change  this  con- 
dition of  affairs.  A  committee  was  appointe<l  which  worked  out  some  ** schemes  for 
junior  and  higher  commercial  education."  This  programme  was  accepted,  not  only 
by  the  London  ChamlRT  of  Commerce,  but  by  the  consolidated  chambers  of  com- 
merce of  England,  AVales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  takes  six  years  to  complete  the 
course,  which  embodies  the  following  subjects: 

English.  Writing.  French. 

German.  Spanish.  Portuguese. 

Italian.  History.  Geograi)hy. 

Arithmetic.  Geometry.  Elementary  science. 

Physics.  Chemistry.  Natural  history. 

Gi»ology.  Accounts.  Bookkeeping. 

Commercial  law.  Political  economy.  Drawing. 

The  course  is  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  17.  The  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  averages  thirty  a  week.  At  the  end  of  each  year  final  examinations  are 
held  and  the  subjects  taught  during  the  year  are  thoroughly  reviewed.  At  tlie  end 
of  tlie  six  years'  course  the  pupil  is  given  a  so-called  "junior  commercial  certificate." 

The  scheme  for  a  senior  cxjmmercial  course  is  intended  for  pupils  between  15  and 
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19  years  of  age  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  this  coarse.    The  sobjects  of  the 
course  are  as  follows: 

LatiD.  Mathematics.  Commercial  geography. 

History  of  commerce.  Political  economy.  Banking  and  currency. 

Drawing.  Photography.  Mechanics. 

Zoology.  Stenography.  Typewriting. 

The  modem  languages  and  literature  of  the  junior  course  are  also  continued  in  the 
senior  course.  If  the  student  is  already  in  iMMsession  of  the  junior  commercial  certif- 
icate, he  may  become  a  candidate  for  final  examinations,  and  receive,  after  the  same 
are  complete^!,  the  higher  commercial  certificate. 

As  a  means  toward  interesting  the  youth  of  London  in  the  school  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  some  300  London  merchants  declared  themselves  willing  to  show  a 
preference  for  the  young  men  holding  junior  and  senior  certificates  in  filling  vacant 
positions  in  their  firms. 

COMMEKCIAL    INSTRUCTION    IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

Commercial  education  in  England,  when  cot^dered  as  a  whole,  is  almost  entirely 
in  connection  with  existing  schools  organized  for  general  instruction.  The  neglect 
of  this  subject  m  probably  the  cause  of  more  such  schools  not  having  been  founded 
independently  instead  of  being  attached  in  the  form  of  special  classes  to  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  to  some  universitiee. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  England  to  commercial  subjects  in  connection  with  the 
evening  eletnentary  schools.  These  are  the  schools  which  correspond  to  the  primary 
commercial  schools  in  Germany.  In  England  they  are  called  '  *  continuation  schools, ' ' 
are  under  the  control  of  the  education  department,  and  receive  their  funds  through 
Government  subventions.  The  establishment  of  tliese  schools  dates  l)ack  to  about 
the  year  1850,  but  a  law  passed  in  1893  greatly  assisted  their  growth.  This  law  per- 
mits school  boards  to  establish  evening  schools  wherever  a  need  for  tlie  same  exists. 
Almost  everything  is  taught  which  may  be  of  possible  benefit  to  the  jnipil  in  after 
life.  The  number  of  subjects  taught  is  remarkably  large,  as  it  covers  almost  every- 
thing from  modern  languages  and  mathematics  down  to  cooking  and  washing. 

In  1885  only  24,233  pupils  attended  these  schools.  In  1895  the  number  of  schools 
was  2,619  and  the  attendance  had  increased  to  1(>4,233  pupils.  In  1898  the  number 
of  schools  and  pupils  had  increased  to  3,477  and  254,943,  respectively.  In  the  city 
of  London  alone  there  are  368  evening  continuation  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  15,000  pupils.  In  1895,  6  jhjt  cent  of  the  population  of  Bradford  attended  the 
evening  school  in  that  city. 

The  board  of  education  has  divided  the  instruction  given  in  thei^e  nchools  into 
eight  stages,  as  follows: 

Elementary, — Reading,  recitations,  writing,  composition,  and  arithmetic. 

English. — English  language,  geography,  history,  and  literature. 

Languages, — French,  German,  Welsh,  and  Latin. 

Mathematics. — Euclid,  algebra,  and  mensuration. 

Science. — Physics,  chemistry,  domestic  science,  science  of  common  things,  mechan- 
ics, electricity,  physiology,  botany,  agriculture,  and  horticulture. 

Commercial. — Commeroal  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  commercial  geography,  history 
of  commerce,  office  routine,  and  stenography. 

Miscellaneous. — Vocal  mupic,  drawing,  etc. 

Subjects /or  women  and  girls, — llouaekeeping,  cooking,  etc. 

The  usual  age  of  the  pupils  is  about  14,  but  i>erson8  over  20  may  also  be  admitted. 
The  hours  of  instruction  shall  not  begin  before  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
368  evening  continuation  schools  of  London  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  typewriting  is  given  free  of  charge.  In  1894  the  education  depart- 
ment for  England  and  Wales  granted  the  sum  of  $500,000  as  subventions  to  these 
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schools.     The  same  department  for  Scotland  spent  $100,000  and  Ireland  $50,000  for 
thii?  purpose. 

In  the  elementary  day  schools  German,  French,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial 
correspondence  are  taught. 

COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION    IN   THE   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary',  or  intermediate,  schools  in  En^^land  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
namely,  "classical  side"  and  "modern  side.'*  Commercial  instruction  is  given  in 
connection  with  the  latter.  The  following  is  the  course  of  study  offered  in  the  mod- 
em side  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School  for  Boys  in  Birmingham,  and  will  serve 
as  an  example  by  which  to  judge  the  others: 


Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

History. 

Geography. 

French. 

German. 

Science. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  music. 

Physical  instruction 

I^tin. 

Mathematics. 

Scripture. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  class  of  schools  in  England  vary  greatly,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  definite  plan  of  organization  in  existence.  In  the  above-named  school 
there  are  at  present  360  pupils  whose  parents,  for  the  most  part,  are  employed  in  the 
large  business  houses  of  the  city.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  come  from  the 
elementary  schools,  and  any  boy  who  lives  within  10  miles  of  the  Birmingham  town 
hall  has  a  right  to  apply  for  admission.  As  these  schools  are  usually  well  attended, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  candidates  are  refuseil  admittance,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  several  grammar  schools  in  Birmingham,  and  that  prospective 
pupils  invariably  find  room  in  some  one  of  the  commercial  classes  connected  with 
these  schools.  In  addition  to  commercial  instniction  in  the  grammar  schools,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  independent  schools  in  England  which  enjoy  about  the  same 
relative  standing. 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION    IN    UNIVERSITIES. 

Tjojulon  School  of  Economics  and  PolitmU  Science. — This  institution  was  founded  in 
1895,  after  the  pattern  of  Columbia  College  in  New  York.  It  has  a  department 
intended  to  provide  for  higher  commercial  education — that  is  to  say,  young  men  who 
wish  to  become  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers  may  have  the  same  facilities 
for  broader  study  which  the  professional  schools  give  to  the  students  of  law  and 
medicine.  The  course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  deep  insight 
into  the  development  of  modern  commerce  in  all  its  phase*?,  especial  attention  being 
paid  to  the  trade  relations  of  England  with  foreign  countries.  The  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  which  have  to  do  with  commerce  and  trade  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  organization  and  structure  of  modern  industry  historically  considered. 
Thirty  lectures. 

2.  The  economic  position  of  England,  with  special  reference  to  rural  organizations, 
the  iron  and  steel  trades,  and  smaller  manufactures.     Thirty  lectures. 

3.  The  organization  of  English  foreign  trade.     Ten  lectures. 

4.  Chartered  companies,  past  and  present.    Ten  lectures. 

5.  The  commercial  and  financial  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  from  the 
perio<l  of  the  Restoration.     Ten  lectures. 

6.  Industrial  and  commercial  law.     Thirty  lectures. 

7.  English  foreign  trade,  with  special  reference  to  China  and  South  America. 
Thirtv  lectures. 

8.  trench  commercial  history  since  I860.     Six  lectures. 

9.  The  economic  factors  in  railway  administration.     Ten  lectures. 

10.  The  railway  statistics  of  England  and  foreign  countries  comparatively  treatetl. 
Twelve  lectures. 
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11.  Electric  traction  on  railways.     Six  lectures. 

12.  The  railways  of  France.     Ten  lectures. 

13.  Life  contingencies,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  life  assurance.  Twenty 
lectures. 

14.  The  finance  of  life  assurance,  and  special  points  in  life-assurance  administration. 
Three  lectures. 

In  1900  this  school  was  attended  by  more  than  400  students,  ranging  between  the 
ages  of  23  and  28  years.  Forty  per  cent  of  this  number  heard  lectures  in  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry,  as  follows: 


Subject. 


Banking  and  insurance 

Commerce  and  industry  in  general . 
Railway  administration 


Total. 


Percent- 
age. 


16 
10 
14 


40 


This  school  has  been  attended  with  such  success  that  it  promises  to  become  in 
London  what  the  Handelshochnchulen  of  Leipzig  and  Cologne  have  become  to  those 
cities.  The  railroads  in  England  are  taking  "such  an  interest  in  the  school  that  many 
of  them  send  their  clerical  employees  to  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, in  order  that  they  may  attend  certain  lecture  courses.  The  founding  of  this 
school  undoubtedly  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  commercial  education  in 
England.' 

University  of  Birmingham. — On  the  lat  of  October,  1902,  the  commercial  depart- 
ment in  this  institution  was  formally  opened.  In  regard  to  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
programme,  the  latest  catalogue  says: 

The  instruction  provided  by  the  faculty  of  commerce  furnishes  a  systematic  train- 
ing, extending  over  a  period  of  three  vears.  It  consists  of  courses  of  study  of  two 
kinds.  Some  deal  with  subjects  which  are  primarily  of  concern  to  the  future  man 
of  business,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of  being  made  the  instruments  of  a 
true  education.  Others  deal  with  subjects  which  have  long  been  recognized  aa 
elements  of  liberal  culture,  and  yet  are  peculiarly  valuable  for  those  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  commerce  and  manufacture.  While  certain  parts  of  the  curriculum  are 
believed  to  be  serviceable  for  all  classes  of  business  men,  and  are  prescribed  for  all 
students  in  the  faculty,  other  parts  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  large  freedom  of 
choice,  in  acxjordance  with  the  prospects,  interests,  and  aptitudes  of  the  individual 
students. 

The  subjects  which  deal  with  commerce  are  as  follows: 

Commercial  law. 

Transport. 

Technique  of  trade. 

Money,  credit,  banking,  and  international  exchange. 

Methods  of  statistics. 

The  British  Empire,  with  particular  regard  to  existing  circumstances  in  the  colo- 
nies and  dependencies. 

The  United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  other  European  countries.  South 
America,  etc. 

Commercial  history. 

Commercial  geopaphy. 

Business  policy  in  its  main  principles,  as  indicated  by  industrial  and  commercial 
experience. 

Public  finance. 

Bookkeeping. 

Executorship,  accounts,  including  probate  and  residuary  accounts. 

Bankruptcy,  liquidation,  and  receivership  accounts. 

The  preparation  of  accounts  for  income-tax  returns  and  appeals. 
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TKCHNfCAL  EDUCATION. 

Advanced  teclmical  education  has  been  neglected.  Leading  English  statesmen, 
however,  have  alwaya  been  iliore  or  less  aware  of  their  country's  deficiency  in  this 
respect.  As  long  ago  as  1865  the  Ooveroment  requested  her  diplomatic  representa- 
tives to  prepare  papers  on  the  subject  of  technical  education  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  speeches  were  made  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  and  a  resolution  yyns  passed 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  technical  university  at  Government  expense,  bat 
nothing  came  of  it.  Up  to  date  England  has  been  without  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  The  technical  courses  given  in  Kensington,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Galway, 
etc.,  in  no  wise  make  good  this  glaring  deficiency,  and  it  was  only  recently  decided 
to  establish  in  London  a  polytechnicum  modeled  after  the  one  in  Chariot tenburg, 
Germany. 

In  1877  a  movement  was  started  in  England  to  organize  industrial  schools  for  tex- 
tiles. The  trade  journals  of  the  country  began  an  aggressive  campaign  in  favor  of 
the  scheme,  and  such  schools  were  finally  established  in  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Stroud, 
Dewsbury,  Bradford,  and  Huddersfield.  A  trade  journal  at  that  time  contained  the 
following  instructive  article,  which  a  lapse  of  twenty -seven  years  has  only  confirmed: 

That  State  which  possesses  the  best  industrial  schools  will  be  master  of  the  world's 
markets.  *  *  *  It  is  technical  education  which  has  enabled  France  to  supply 
us  with  a  considerable  portion  of  printed  cretonnes,  calicoes,  and  other  textile  fabrics, 
together  with  bronzes  and  articles  in  which  artistic  art  is  involved;  it  is  technical 
education  which  enables  Saxony  to  send  us  yams,  which  enables  Belgium  to  suj)- 
plant  our  spinners  to  a  great  extent  in  both  woolen  and  worsted  yams;  it  is  technical 
education  which  has  taught  the  chemists  of  Germany  to  pupply  this  country  with 
four-fifths  of  all  the  aniline  dyestuffs  used  by  our  dyers  and  printers.  They  obtain 
nearly  all  their  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  London,  Hull,  and  Leith,  whence  they 
are  shippecl  via  Rotterdam  up  the  Rhine,  only  to  be  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
shape  of  dyes  ready  for  use.  Two  of  these  establishments  employ  between  them 
about  25,000  hands  and  about  60  technical  trained  cheniiste.  They  have  suites  of 
laboratories  for  investigation,  research,  and  for  testing  colors,  dyes,  etc.  The  success 
of  the^e  and  similar  works  abroad  is  due  to  the  superior  scientific  skill  employed  in 
them,  both  as  regards  princii>als  and  assistants,  and  not  to  a  cheaper  system  of  labor 
than  that  which  exists  in  England.  A  thorough  study  of  the  subject  one  is  working 
in  is  the  tme  way  to  success. 

Much  is  being  done  in  England,  however,  for  primary  [technical]  education.  The 
annual  Government  expenditure  for  this  purpose  amounts  to  $4,000,000,  and  this 
sum  is  greatly  increased  by  the  yearly  donations  of  the  imcient  guilds  of  the  city  of 
London  and  donations  from  other  sources.  The  youth  of  London  and  of  other  large 
cities  and  industrial  centers  may.  receive  technical  education  to-day  in  almost  any 
known  trade  or  industry. 

Ernkst  L.  Harris, 

Commcrchl  Agent, 
EiBENSTOcK,  Germany,  September  4,  1903. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS  IN  GERMANY. 

COLOCJJTE. 

In  the  advanced  school  for  girls  during  the  past  year  the  first  class  numbered  23 
and  the  second  class  30  pupils.  The  course  specially  given  during  the  summer  semes- 
ter of  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  girls  to  become  teachers  in  commercial 
schools,  was  attended  by  5  pupils.  After  examinations  4  accepted  positions  in  busi- 
neas  houses,  in  order  to  learn  the  practical  side  of  business  life,  while  the  fifth  was 
selected  as  a  teacher  in  a  commercial  school. 

The  school  year  just  commenced  shows  an  attendance  of  21  new  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  applications,  however,  was  much  larger,  but  the  school  authorities  found  that 
a  great  many  either  did  not  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  necessary  elementary 
branches  or  had  not  reached  the  required  age. 
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For  the  time  being  the  school  has  suepended  the  edacation  of  girl  teachers  for 
commercial  schools,  for  the  reason  that  the  Prussian  Government  has  not  determined 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  how  best  to  provide  for  the  girls  which  the  schools 
turn  out. 

A  museam,  containmg  m«iy  article  of  manufoctnre  and  materiala  of  commerce, 
presented  by  interested  merchants  and  manufactnrers,  has  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  flchooL  The  teachers  have  iound  this  museum  of  great  assistance 
to  them  and  depend  upon  it  to  a  large  extent  in  giving  instruction  from  the  practical 
standpoint. 

The  primary  commercial  school  for  girls  was  established  by  the  women  of  Cologne, 
and  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  num- 
ber of  girl  pupils  averages  about  200.     The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows : 

Single-entry  book-  Double-entry  book-  Typewriting. 

keeping.  keeping.  Arithmetic. 

CJorrespondence.  Penmanship.  German. 

Physical  geography.  Commercial  law.  French. 
English. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  vary  between  14  and  19  years.  There  are  6  male  and  10 
female  teachers. 

DtJaSELDORP. 

The  women's  commereial  school  was  foonded  by  the  women  of  Dusseldorf  in  1896. 
The  eurriculmn  is  divi<ied  into  two  courses,  each  lasting  one  year.  The  total  attend- 
ance in  ld02  an:K>UDted  to  66  girl  pupils.  On  the  let  of  last  April  the  Women's  Union 
severed  its  connectioii  with  the  oomiDercial  school,  and  its  management  has  now 
passed  entirely  into  the  hands  ot  the  Diisseldorf  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


In  February,  1902,  the  Commercial  Charitable  Union  for  Women  Employees 
approached  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  proposition  that  the  com- 
mercial schools  for  girls  which  the  union  had  founded  should  pa?s  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  commercial  schools  founded  by  the 
charitable  union  consisted  of  a  commercial  school,  with  instruction  during  the  day 
for  young  girls  who  were  unemployed,  a  continuation  or  primary  school,  with 
instruction  during  the  evening  for  girl  assistants,  and  a  school  for  teaching  type- 
writing. 

These  schools  had  become  too  large  to  be  managed  properly  by  the  charitable 
union;  the  total  attendance  at  the  three  schools  had  reache<l  800.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  took  over  the  control  of  the  three  schools  on  October  1,  1902. 

There  were  many  reasons  which  influenced  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  take  this 
step.  The  advent  of  women  into  the  bureaus  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  as 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  etc.,  is  characteristic  of  the  present  time;  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  women  than  men,  and  that  the  number  of  unmarried  women  is 
on  the  increase,  especially  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire,  makes  it  apparent  that 
the  plan  of  employing  girls  in  business  houses  should  be  encouraged  from  a  moral 
as  well  as  from  a  social  standpoint.  The  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  takes  the 
ground  that  the  better  young  women  are  trained  to  fill  such  positions  the  better  will 
they  be  able  to  serve  their  principals,  and  their  remuneration  and  Focial  standing 
will  be  improved  accordingly. 


The  municij)*!  authorities  of  Caseel  have  decided  that  girl  apprentices  and  assist- 
ants in  the  business  houses  of  the  city  should  attend  the  two  years*  course  of 
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instruction  given  in  the  primary  commercial  echool  for  boys.    The  school  year 
1903-4  opened  with  23  girl  pupils. 


In  the  Riemerschmidt  Commercial  School  603  girls  applied  for  admission  in  1902, 
of  which  number  139  were  rejected.  This  school  was  established  by  private  enter- 
prise, the  city  of  Munich  assuming  control  of  it  about  two  years  ago.  The  following 
figures  show  the  growth  of  the  school: 


Year. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Classes. 

• 
1899 

Number. 
296 
867 
462 
464 

Number. 
6 

1900 

7 

1901 

9 

1902 

9 

The  subjects  taught  include  English,  French,  stenography,  typewriting,  history, 
and  vocal  music. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that  there  is  an  educational  movement  begin- 
ning in  Germany  which  is  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences.  Berlin  has  set 
the  pace,  and  the  other  cities  will  not  be  long  in  following  suit.  The  same  methods 
which  have  been  applied  with  such  remarkable  success  to  the  training  of  boy  appren- 
tices in  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools  of  the  Empire  are  now  to  be  adopted 
for  the  education  and  training  of  girls  who  may  seek  to  better  their  condition  in 
life.  They  will  then  swell  the  ranks  of  that  trained  army  of  experts  which  has 
accomplished  more  than  any  other  one  factor  to  make  German  commerce  and  indus- 
tries what  they  are  to-day. 

Ernest  L.  Harris, 

Commercial  AgenL 
EiBENSTocK,  Germany,  September  18,  190S. 


EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  LIBERIA. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  educational  progress  of  Liberia  has  been  very  rapid, 
and  to-day  conditions  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  country  with  similar 
opportunities.  The  credit  for  this  gratifying  situation  is  due  primarily  to  the  inter- 
est and  efforts  of  the  officials  of  the  Liberian  Government,  aided  by  the  Colonization 
Society  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  New  York  Colonization  Society,  and 
the  Boston  Board  of  the  College  of  Liberia,  These  several  forces  have  directed  the 
educational  system  of  the  Republic  with  such  intelligent  effort  that  in  many  sections 
the  public  school  system  is  equal  in  effectiveness  to  that  of  many  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  towns  of  Monrovia,  Clay,  Ashland,  Cape  Palmas,  Edina,  and  Greenville 
the  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  American  city  primary  schools. 
In  every  civilized  Bettlement  there  is  a  Government  school.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
open  a  school  in  every  large  native  settlement  near  the  cities. 

Liberia  College  was  closed  for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  1898.  The  legislature  of 
that  year  passed  an  act  making  a  liberal  appropriation  for  its  support  and  empow- 
ered the  local  board  to  resume  work,  and  the  college  was  reopened  in  1899.  Its 
work  has  gone  on  improving  each  year,  until  now  it  has  four  regular  college  classes. 
The  senior  class  to  be  graduated  soon  is  composed  of  six  most  promising  negro 
youths.    The  sophomore  class  contains  six  young  women — daughters  of  prominent 
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families.  These  are  the  first  females  ever  entered  at  Liberia  College.  The  entire 
number  of  students  in  the  college  is  160,  of  whom  110  are  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Government,  a  number  of  educational 
institutions  are  conducted  by  the  representatives  of  various  churches  and  societies  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  among  which  are  those  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Mount;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Monrovia  and  at  White  Plains;  the  Lutherans  at  Muellenburg  Station,  on  the  St. 
Paul  River,  and  those  of  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  one  thing  lacking  to  complete  the  system  is  a  first-class  industrial  school,  where 
experiments  in  agriculture,  dairying,  cattle  raising,  etc.,  could  be  made.  Such  an 
institution  would  be  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  advancement  of  the  African 
people. 

James  Robebt  Spurqeon, 

Chargi  d^  Affaires, 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  August  15^  1903. 


INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

[lu  its  iasue  of  October  1, 1903,  Handel  und  Gewerbe  says,  under  the  above  title:] 

The  fourth  session  of  the  German  society,  ** Trade  and  Industry,"  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  compulsory  industrial  continuation  or  supplementary 
school  is  of  pressing  necessit}^,  owing  to  economic,, social,  and  educational  reasons. 
Further  developing  mdustrial  instruction  is  a  necessary  factor  in  industrial  education. 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  compulsory  attendance  at  these  schools  be  made  general  by 
law,  and,  if  they  are  to  produce  good  results,  at  least  four  to  six  hours  weekly  should 
be  devoted  to  study.  The  development  of  the  schools,  in  particular,  should  be  left 
to  law. 

3.  Such  schools  are  to  serve  industrial  life  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  on 
young  men  by  professional  life. 

In  its  broader  sense,  therefore,  every  industrial  school  should  have  the  character 
of  a  professional  school.  If  possible,  the  classes  should  be  arranged  by  professions, 
and  only  those  belonging  to  the  same  or  related  industries,  according  to  their  previous 
training,  should  be  placed  in  the  same  class.  The  entire  system  of  teaching  must  be 
based,  as  far  as  the  teaching  force  and  material  taught  are  concerned,  upon  the  callings 
or  trades  of  the  students. 

4.  The  importance  of  industrial  training,  in  addition  to  teaching  in  the  workshop, 
regard  for  the  stage  of  development  reached  by  the  pupil,  and  his  lessened  capacity 
for  receptivity  on  account  of  weariness  induced  in  the  shop,  demands  that  as  far  as 
possible  instruction  be  ^iven  during  the  day. 

5.  Industrial  instruction  demands  skillful  teachers  and  should  be  intrusted  only  to 
such  as  possess  the  necessary  industrial  training  coupled  with  a  capacity  for  teaching. 
So  far  as  practically  educated  artisans  comply  with  thede  qualifications,  they  are  to 
be  preferred  for  giving  instruction.  Opportunities  should  be  given  them  to  assimi- 
late pedagogical  ideas.  However,  sufficiently  informed  teachers,  who,  when  oppor- 
tunities were  offered,  placed  themselves  in  touch  with  practical  ideas,  may,  and  should, 
be  intrusted  with  this  kind  of  instruction. 

6.  Supplementary  schools  of  guilds  and  societies  of  artisans,  managed  like  the  State 
schools,  would  be  of  great  assistance. 

7.  In  the  management  of  these  schools  the  cooperation  of  artisans  will  strengthen 
the  work  materially. 

8.  It  need  not  be'  feared  that  the  establishment  of  these  schools  will  be  detrimental 
to  existing  private  professional  schools;  it  is  to  be  supposed  rather  that  a  benefit  will 
accrue  by  a  proper  limitation. 

9.  In  these  schools  it  will  be  possible  to  separate  the  young  worker  from  the 
apprentice. 
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AjricxUtxiral  schools  in  Spain. — United  States  Vice-Consul  Adolphe  Danziger,  writ- 
ing from  Madrid  under  date  of  October  12,  1903,  says  that  the  Government  of  Spain 
ia  to  open  14  agricultural  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula.  They  are  to  be 
practical  means  of  educating  farmers,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  crops  raised,  but  in 
the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  While  they  will  be  governmental 
institutions,  the  contracts  to  equip  them  will  be  let  to  private  parties,  and  bids  are 
Boon  to  be  askeil  for. 


ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN  TO  A  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  Munich  has,  with  the  beginning  of  this  semester,  opened  its 
doors  to  women  students.  This  ia  a  very  decided  step  forward  in  the  educational 
history  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  provisions  made  for  the  education  of  women. 

Hitherto  no  women  were  permitted  to  matriculate  in  the  German  universities.  In 
several  of  them  women  have  boen  permitted  to  attend  lectures,  and  have  been 
allowed  to  take  their  degrees  upon  examination  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  fac- 
ulties concerned,  but  it  has  always  been  a  question  even  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, which  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the  German  universities,  whether  women 
should  be  admitted  to  a  regular  university  course  as  matriculated  students  and  enter 
into  competition  in  university  work  with  men  students. 

The  most  noted  of  German  women  who  have  been  successful  in  their  struggle  for 
higher  education  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  go  to  Switzerland  for  their  university 
work,  and  it  is  therefore  a  very  decided  departure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Bavaria  to  concede  this  right  to  women,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  as  yet  there  is 
no  gymnasium  under  the  cegis  of  Munich.  Prominent  educators  of  progreseive  tend- 
encies have  started  a  private  foundation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  private 
gymnasium  for  women  will  ultimately  be  accepted  by  the  authorities  as  a  regularly 
instituted  gymnasium  in  the  Kingdom.  In  otiier  portions  of  Germany  gymnasia  for 
women  have  already  been  started  and  are  said  to  be  successful,  and  the  students,  it 
ia  reported,  are  taking  high  rank. 

For  the  present  the  University  of  Munich  limits  its  admission  of  women  by  r^ular 
matriculation  to  such  as  possess  the  abituria  of  a  German  gymnasium,  and  they  are 
admitted  to  these  noted  German  high  schools  only  upon  the  same  conditions  as  male 
students.  Lady  students  of  foreign  birth,  graduates  of  colleges,  but  who  do  not 
possess  the  German  gymnasial  abituria,  are  only  admitted  as  hearers,  and  they  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  pursue  a  course  of  study  and  finally  come  up  for  a 
degree,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  conceded  the  same  rights  that  are  accorded  to 
(tcrnian  female  students  having  the  gymnasial  abituria. 

The  present  rector  of  the  University  of  Munich,  Professor  Doctor  Kuhn,  expresses 
himself  as  desirous  of  exercising  all  possible  liberality  toward  American  lady  students, 
graduates  of  reputable  colleges.  Ho  has,  therefore,  promised  to  second  the  petition 
of  the  United  States  consul-general  to  the  Bavarian  ministry  of  Gultus  that  American 
lady  students  possessing  diplomas  from  reputable  American  colleges  shall  be  con- 
ceded the  same  a<lvantages  that  have  been  so  generously  conceded  always  by  German 
universities  to  the  graduates  of  reputable  American  colleges  and  universities.  Under 
the  concessions  temporarily  made,  a  number  of  American  young  ladies,  graduates  of 
VaH.*ar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith,  also  other  colleges,  have  this  term  entered  upon 
serious  work  in  the  University  of  Munich. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  H.  Worman, 

Comui'Gejf^al. 
Munich,  Germany,  Ovtober  ^;?,  1003, 
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America  and  Germ%Ay  as  teacJierft. — Deutsche  Export- Revue,  a  leading  German 
industrial  journal,  in  its  issue  of  October  15,  1903,  eays: 

An  important  work  on  the  United  States,  by  Wiihelm  v,  Polenz,  *^Da8  Land  der 
Zukunft,"  lias  just  appeared,  and  in  view  of  the  exposition  which  the  United  States 
is  to  hold  nothing  could  have  been  more  timely.     He  says: 

"The  most  noteworthy  surprij-e  of  the  New  World  is  that  everyone  with  the 
power  of  discovery  that  goes  thither  is  able  to  discover  it  anew,  but  no  one  is  com- 
petent to  write  concerning  the  United  States  except  those  whoee  critical  sense  has  been 
saturated  by  the  powerful  impressions  of  that  wonderland.  I  have  found  that  wo 
are  never  so  proud  as  when  making  a  journey,  but  I  have  also  noticed  that  our  sur- 
vey of  the  weakness  of  German  life  can  never  be  so  well  impressed  upon  us  as  when 
we*  compare  ourselves  with  another  8tix>ng  nation. 

**It  has  become  the  fashion  to  wonder  at  American  institutions  and  to  consider 
them  worthy  of  imitation;  but  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  us  thoughtlessly  to  incor- 
porate the  American  nature  into  our  own  life.  That  this  young  nation  across  the 
ocean  should  give  birth  to  freer  customs  and  mope  up-to-date  accommodations  than 
Europe  in  its  narrowed  sphere  is  natural,  but  it  is  as  impossible  to  Americanize 
Europe  as  it  would  be  to  brii^  the  United  States  to  look  at  things  £rom  the  stand- 
point of  Europe.  It  is  one  thing  to  become  absorbed  into  a  strange  people  without 
resistance,  as  tlie  German  often  does,  to  his  harm,  and  another  to  endeavor  to  be 
just  in  regard  to  them.  Boundless  wonder  should  not  seize  na  in  regarding  the 
United  States,  and  in  opposition  to  the  'unbounded  possibilities'  should  be  placed' 
the  saying  of  the  Gernuuis,  'Oare  will  be  taken  that  the  trees  do  not  grow  to  the 
heavens.' 

**  No  extra-European  nation  has  mmle  such  progress  in  all  lines  as  has  the  United 
States.  With  no  country  have  we  had  such  traffic  as  witli  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  two  other  nations  whi(*h  could  learn  more  from  each  other,  nor  do  any  two 
nations  so  thoroughly  fail  to  understand  each  other.  Gigantic  is  the  on]  y  word  with 
which  to  measure  tne  traffic  between  the  shores  of  the  two  countries.  The  two 
peoples  may  touch  each  other  outwardlv  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  their  souls  do  not 
meet.  The  roles  have  been  changed.  Whereas  formerly,  at  least  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time,  European  influence  was  the  dominant  one  in  civilization,  Europeanizmg  all 
people  that  it  touched,  to-day  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  Americanizing  every- 
thing, even  Europe.  With  no  nation  on  earth  has  the  Empire  had  closer  relations 
than  with  the  United  States,  particulaHy  stnoe  1870.'' 


MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  BERLIN  AND  PARIS. 

German  papers  report  that  a  congress  for  hygiene  and  physiological  pedagogy  was 
recently  held  at  Paris.  As  a  result  Progr^  Metlical  has  drawn  a  comparison  between 
the  work  of  the  school  physicians  in  the  German  and  the  French  capital,  which  is 
substantially  in  favor  of  the  German  method.  The  expert  writing  the  article  cautions 
especially  against  the  inclination  in  France  to  overdo  such  efforts,  whic^h  may  lead 
to  giving  the  i>hygician  a  too  far-reaching  inHuence,  and  the  poHsibility  of  meddling 
with  the  manner  of  school  instruction  and  in  more  intimate  relations. 

He  first  reviews  the  rules  for  medical  supervision  over  the  public  schools  of  Berlin. 

Every  school  physician  has  supervision  over  four  schools,  and  his  duties  are  to 
examine  twice  a  year  all  the  pupils  who  enter  the  scliool  with  reference  to  the 
senst^,  the  spinal  C/olumn,  the  development  of  the  limbs,  etc. ;  to  make  examination 
of  those  pupils  who  wouhl  be  subject  to  receive  instruction  on  account  of  stuttering 
or  some  other  additional  in.struction ;  to  make  a  quarterly  inspection  of  the  school 
rooms  with  reference  to  their  sanitary  condition;  also  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  and 
the  presence  of  contagious  diseases. 

These  examinations  may  take  place  oftener  if  requested  by  the  school  board. 

In  addition  the  State  district  physician  has  to  inspect  the  local  schools  at  least  once 
every  five  years  with  reference  to  their  architecture;  he  has  also  to  prescril>e  the 
necessary  measures  in  case  of  a  threatened  epidemic. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  held  to  send  those  pupils  to  the  school  physician 
whose  state  of  health  during  the  intervals  of  the  official  visits  creates  suspicion.  It 
is  especially  pointed  out  that  the  school  physician,  according  to  the  German  rules,  is 
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not  to  give  the  sick  pupil  orders  or  preFcribe  for  him  or  her,  but  the  parents  are  sim- 
ply notified  of  the  facts  and  receive  written  advice. 

It  is  furthermore  particularly  important  that  the  school  phjrsicians  meet  together 
in  certain  interval?,  three  or  four  times  during  a  year.  These  measures  are  held  by 
the  French  physician  to  be  models  for  a  reform  of  conditions  in  Paris.  It  appears  to 
him  indispensable,  and  it  certainly  does  seem  proper  to  have  the  pupils  entering 
school  examined  separately  by  the  school  physician,  as  thereby  it  is  possible  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  from  the  beginning  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
school  children.  The  Paris  rules  go  further,  inasmuch  as  the  school  physicians  are 
obliged  to  inspect  their  schools  at  least  twice  a  month  instead  of  only  twice  every 
half  year. 

The  careful  execution  of  the  medical  examination  of  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  school  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  school  physicians. 

Aside  from  this  the  medical  treatment  of  the  pupils  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
left  to  the  home  physicians,  who  usually  have  known  the  children  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  school  physician,  and  therefore  are  better  judges  of  the  condition  of  their 
health. 

In  doubtful  cases  the  advice  of  a  specialist  shall  be  sought  rather  than  to  demand 
of  the  school  physician  a  far-reaching  special  knowledge,  which  might  result  in 
making  a  medical  experimental  station  of  the  school. 

In  addition,  the  French  physician  proposes  that  the  school  physician  should  be 
entitled  to  view  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  sick  school  children,  and  also  to 
give  advice  concerning  the  architecture  of  schools  and  the  division  of  the  school 
hours. 

Richard  Gubnther, 

Frankfort,  Germany,  December  4t  1903,  Consul- General. 


Public  schools  in  Russia. — According  to  the  latest  statistics  there  are  84,544  public 
schools  in  the  Empire  of  Russia,  out  of  which  number  40,131  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  42,588  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  the  remainder  under  other  departments.  Of  the  pupils  73,167  were 
adults,  3,291,694  boys,  and  1,203,902  girls.  The  teachers  number  172,000.  The 
maintenance  of  all  these  schools  costs  more  than  $25,000,000.  The  average  school 
tax  for  city  schools  is  $9.50  and  for  village  schools  $5  per  puj^W.'— Samuel  Smith, 
Consul f  Moscow f  Russia,  January  2,  1904- 


New  system  of  measuring  criminals. — The  police  of  London  have  introduced  experi- 
mentally a  new  measuring  system  for  recognizing  criminals.  As  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful, it  will  soon  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  other  police  departments  both  in 
England  and  abroad.  In  this  system  only  the  impre.««ions  of  the  fingers  are  taken. 
Compared  with  the  *'Bertillon"  system,  it  has,  above  all,  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity, as  it  can  be  applied  without  any  contrivances,  and  is  therefore  much  less 
expensive.  Whether  it  can  completely  take  the  place  of  the  Bertillon  system 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  Berlin  police  have  for  the  present  also  inaugurated  a  card 
collection  of  impressions  of  the  fingers  for  recognition  purposes.  The  new  system 
is  called  "Daktyloscopy.** — Richard  Guenther,  consul-general,  Frankfort,  Germany, 
December  15,  1903. 

Commercial  university  for  Berlin. — The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  December  20,  1903, 
states  that  the  Prussian  Government  has  approved  the  establishment  of  a  commer- 
cial university  for  Berlin,  which  is  to  be  called  into  existence  by  the  corporation  of 
the  seniors  of  the  Berlin  merchants. — Richard  Guenther,  consul-general,  Frankfort, 
Germany,  December  22,  1903. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  RUSSIA. 

[From  United  States  Ck>mmercial  Agent  Greener,  Vladivostok,  Siberia.] 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  education  there  are  37,000  elementary 
schools,  whose  maintenance  costs  $15,601,666.  Of  this  amount  only  $2,008,500  are 
appropriated  by  this  ministry — that  is,  a  little  over  one-eighth  of  the  annual  cost. 
The  remainder  is  supplied  by  the  local  communities  by  a  charge  for  admittance  to 
school  and  by  private  donations.  The  amount  which  denotes  the  share  the  ministry 
takes  in  the  support  of  elementary  schools  must  also  be  curtailed  a  little,  for  it  includes 
the  appropriation  for  the  department  of  inspection,  which  bears  an  administrative 
but  not  an  educational  character;  so  that  the  direct  support  by  the  ministry  to  the 
elementary  schools  constitutes  only  one-eighth  of  the  amount  they  actually  cost. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  schools  there  are  7,250,000  children  of  school 
age  who  remain  without  any  education. 

The  small  share  the  ministry  takes  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  elementary 
schools  depends  on  a  principle  prevalent  in  this  ministry  from  the  times  of  Count 
D.  A.  Tolstoy,  that  the  Government's  business  consisted  only  in  controlling  the 
schools,  and  that  the  money  for  their  support  should  be  provided  by  the  local  com- 
munities. The  change  of  opinion  evidently  taking  place  in  the  ministry  at  present 
is  therefore  welcome. 

The  chief  secretary  of  the  ministry  published  an  article  in  which  are  found  these 
momentous  words: 

After  having  satisfied  many  cases  of  utmost  need  it  appears  that  the  ministry  has 
full  reason  to  give  more  scope  to  its  own  initiative  anci  introduce  gradually  a  new 
system  of  action  that  is  not  so  closely  dei^ndent  on  private  and  local  initiative  as  at 
present,  which  will  lead  the  way  gradually  to  guarantee  to  all  children  of  school  age 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  elementary  education. 

The  secretary  says  that  for  this  object  it  would  be  necessary  to  open  150,000  new 
schools.  The  appropriation  for  them  would  amount  to  $55,875,500.  Of  course  such 
a  reform  can  be  introduced  only  by  degrees.  In  the  province  of  Moscow  alone 
15,323  new  schools  are  required,  to  cost  $6,180,000. 

He  proposes  that  this  number  of  schools  should  be  gradually  opened  each  decade. 
But,  says  the  newspaper  Novosti,  at  such  a  rate  it  would  require  a  century  to  plant 
all  the  necessary  elementary  schools  in  Russia.  This  paper  rejoices,  however,  in 
the  good  symptom  that  the  ministry  is  at  present  acknowledging  its  own  duty  to 
take  the  initiative  of  extending  elementary  education  in  the  Empire  and  of  appro- 
priating the  necessary  funds  by  the  Government.  In  doing  such  a  thing  the  ministry 
:*s  rendering  the  country  an  inestimable  service. 

According  to  the  published  returns  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  finance  the  34 
provinces  that  enjoy  local  self-government  have  expended  $6,180,000  for  public 
education  during  the  year  1902.  The  population  in  these  provinces  amounts  to 
66,500,000.  The  average  expenditure  has,  consequently,  been  at  a  rate  of  about 
9  cents  a  year  per  head. 

The  ministry  of  the  interior  publishes  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  34  provinces 
where  local  provincial  self-government  is  instituted  16,760  schools  and  23,421  teachers, 
of  whom  14,957  are  religious  teachers. 

As  is  well  known,  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  normal  schools  are  all  exempt 
from  corporal  punishment,  even  though  they  be  of  the  peasant  class. 

At  present  the  ministry  of  education  considers  it  just  and  right  to  abolish  whip- 
ping, even  of  peasant  children,  in  all  of  its  lower  and  middle  schools  throughout  the 
Empire. 

The  Russian  minister  of  war  has  informed  the  minister  of  education  that  there 
are  no  obstacles  to  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  support  of  a  real 
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grammar  school  for  girls  iK'ginning  January  14,  1904,  at  Port  Arthur.  It  is  con- 
Bequently  cxpectcHi  that  8uch  schools  will  be  openecl  in  the  fall  of  the  current  year. 

The  professor  of  the  Korean  language  at  the  Oriental  Institute  in  Vladivostok, 
G.  V.  Po<l>'tavin,  has  translated  the  common  prayers  and  the  creed  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  into  Korean. 

The  Russian  Church  mission  in  Seoul  will  have  them  printed  for  distribution  in 
Korea  and  among  the  Kortana  in  tlie  nuiritia>e  province. 

COMMERCIAL   AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  ministry  of  finance  reports  that  149  commercial  schools  were  opened  in  Ruasut 
between  1896  and  1903.  Of  these,  147  are  in  existence  at  present.  The  majority  of 
these  schools  were  establit»he<l  without  any  subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment 
At  the  beginning  of  1903  there  were  in  these  147  commercial  schools  2,180  teach- 
ers and  32,251  pupils. 

The  schools  are  spreacl  all  over  Russia,  in  an  unequal  manner.  For  all  Siberia  and 
the  central  Asiatic  provinces  there  is  only  1,  at  Tomsk;  whereas  St  Petersburg  and 
the  adjoining  region  have  58.  The  Government  has,  however,  appropriated  a  snffi- 
rient  amount  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  the  Deep  Sea  Navigation 
School  at  Vladivostok.  The  city  authorities  have  allotted  a  spacious  piece  of  ground 
opposite  the  Naval  Club  f4)r  this  purpose,  have  granted  $5,150,  and  promise  $1,545 
yearly,  taxing  merchant  licenses  10  per  cent  additional  to  make  up  this  sum.  They 
exi)ect  to  l)egin  l)uilding  in  the  spring  of  1904, 

The  teaching  of  the  Chinese  language  will  l)e  introduced  in  the  newly  opened 
Deep  Sea  Navigation  School.  An  oftUial  of  the  navy  deimrtment,  Mr.  Mihailofsky, 
will  be  the  teacher. 

The  ministry  of  finance  has  had  charge  of  all  commercial  and  Bome  technical 
Bchools.  There  was  a  plan  to  transfer  all  the^e  to  the  ministry  of  education.  Now 
they  are  to  be  place<l  under  the  control  of  the  new  l>oard  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  Ilabarofsk  Technical  Railroad  School  for  1901-2  is  published. 
The  school  was  established  seven  years  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  present  school  year 
the  numlx?r  of  scholars  was  49.  Progress  made  by  the  young  men  was  not  very 
satisfactory,  l)ecause  their  previous  education  had  been  defective.  The  course  of 
studies  commenced  on  August  14  with  seven  hours  of  work  per  day.  The  second 
class  studieil  the  work  of  locksmiths  and  the  third  cla<s  that  of  blacksmiths.  During 
the  summer  months  the  young  men  are  occupied  with  carpenter  work,  surveying, 
and  with  erection  of  buildings.  Tlie  graduates  are  obliged  to  stay  in  the  employ  of 
the  local  railroads  for  practic^il  work  from  July  15  to  Septetnber  10.  The  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  for  the  seven  years  was  only  58,  and  only  13  of  them  still  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  railroad;  so  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  school  to  provide  efficient 
and  experienced  agents  for  technical  work  on  the  railroads  is  evidently  not  yet  real- 
ized. A  part  of  the  graduates  enter  into  the  employ  of  the  navy  department,  where 
they  get  bettor  pay  than  on  the  railroad. 

The  Russian  Government  is  working  on  a  project  to  organize  a  course  of  lectures 
for  the  training  up  of  agents  for  the  railroad  trains.  The  special  subjects  of  study 
will  l>e  the  technical  parts  of  trains  in  motion,  commercial  exploitation,  the  tele- 
graph, bookkeeping  at  the  stations,  keeping  of  records,  and  the  administrative 
duties.  The  supplementary  studies  will  comprise  drawing,  statutes  on  transportation, 
knowledge  of  mercliandise,  essential  principles  of  railroad  tariffs,  and  elementary 
knowledge  of  electricity  in  its  application  to  railroads.  In  order  to  raise  the  level 
of  general  education  among  tlie  employees  on  the  Government  railroads,  special 
evening  schools  are  established  at  the  stations. 

Forty-three  applications  from  different  parts  of  Russia  ask  for  the  opening  of  com- 
mercial schools.    Of  this  number  13  come  from  the  Warsaw  district  alone. 
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The  chief  inspectors  of  schools  in  the  Amur  provinces  informed  the  mayor  of 
Vladivostok  that  upon  the  solicitations  of  the  general  governor  to  have  a  technical 
school  in  this  city,  the  Government  at  St.  Petersburg  ordered:  (1)  To  prepare  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  such  a  school,  not  to  cost  above  $180,250;  (2)  to 
appropriate  $25,750  annually  for  the  support  of  such  a  school;  (3)  to  confer  with  the 
navy  department  whether  it  is  willing  to  contribute  a  part  to  these  appropriations, 
and  (4)  to  have  the  school  opened  some  time  during  the  next  five  years. 

PROPOSED    UNIVERSITY   AT   VITEBSK,  RUSSIA. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  a  university  established  in  the  city  of  Vitebsk,  western 
Russia,  the  city  council  donates  119  acres  of  urban  land.  Several  councilmen  offer 
108  acres  additional.  The  land  is  valued  at  $240,000.  There  is  an  appropriation  by 
the  city  of  $300,000.     The  donations  amount  to  over  $500,000. 

NAVIGATION   SCHOOL   IN   ODESSA. 

.  On  November  30  last  a  new  building  for  a  navigation  school  was  opened  in  Odessa, 
which  cost  $125,000.  The  money  was  supplied  by  the  Government,  the  city,  and 
merchants. 

R.  T.  Greener,  Commercial  Agent 
V^LADivosTOK,  SIBERIA,  December  18,  1903, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  1903. 

J.  Universities  arranged  according  to  date  of  founding. 
11.  Other  seats  of  learning  arranged  according  to  date  of  founding, 

III.  Universities  J  etc.,  arranged  according  to  number  of  students. 

IV.  Tlie  same  arranged  alphabetically, 

V.  Universities  arranged  according  to  countries. 
VI.  Polytechnica  arranged  alphabetically. 

VII.  Agricultural,  foresh^,  and  mining  schools  arranged  alphabetically, 
VIII.  Veterinary  schools  arranged  alphabetically. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  author  of  **  Minerva,  Jahrbuch  der  Universtaten  der  Welf  (K.  Triibner), 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  information  offered  in  the  following  lists,  says  that  he 
has  submitted  his  work  at  various  stages  of  completion  to  different  professors  of  the 
countries  mentioned,  so  that  he  is  assured  that  his  decision  as  to  which  of  the  learned 
institutions  of  the  world  should  be  regarded  as  universities  is  upheld  by  the  most 
trustworthy  authority.  He  describes  his  Jahrbuch  as  a  collection  of  names  of  teach- 
ing bodies,  of  universities,  or  similar  institutions  of  the  world. 

Since  Volume  2  of  this  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  direct 
information  concerning  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  been  omitted  from  the  following  lists,  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  foreign 
institutions: 

I.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  age. 


Date  of 

Date  of 

foun- 

Locality. 

foun- 

Locality. 

dation. 

dation. 

Denth  century. 

Fourteenth  cen fury— Continued. 

988 

Cairo,  Egypt. 

1346 

Valladolid.  Spain, 
rrague,  Bohemia,  Austria. 

1348 

Twelfth  century. 

1849 

Florence,  Italy. 

1361 

Pa  via,  Italy. 

1119 

Bologna,  Italy. 
Montpellier,  France. 

1364 

Krakow,  Galicia,  Austria. 

1181 

1365 

Vienna,  Austria. 

1200 

Paris,  France. 

1367 

Fiinfkirchen,  Hungary. 

1200 

Oxford,  England. 

1386 

Heidelberg,  Baden,  Germany. 

^ 

1391 

Ferrara,  Italy. 

Thirteenth  centwry. 

Fifteenth  century. 

1209 

Valencia,  Spain. 

1222 

Padua,  Italy. 

1402 

Wflrzbnrg,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

1224 

Naples,  Italy. 

1409 

Leipzig,  Saxony,  Germany. 

1233 

Toulouse,  France. 

1409 

Aix,  France. 

1243 

Salamanca,  Spain. 

1411 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

1257 

Cambridge,  England. 
Perugia,  Italy. 
Coimbra,  Portugal. 

1412 

Turin,  Italy. 

Rostock,  if ecklenburg,  Germany. 

Parma,  Italy. 

Besancon,  Fran  ce. 

Lou  vain,  Belgium. 

1266 

1419 

1288 

1422 

1422 

Fourteenth  century. 

1428 

^      1431 

Poitiers,  France. 

'    1303 

Rome,  Italy. 

1437 

Caen,  France. 

1339 

Grenoble,  France. 

1441 

Bordeaux,  France. 

1343 

Pisa,  Italy. 

1444 

Catania,  Sicily,  Italy. 

669 
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I.  Foreign  xtniventities  arranged  according  to  age — Continued. 


Dale  of 
foun- 
dation. 


1450 
1451 
146tJ 
1467 
1400 
1463 
1465 
14T2 
1474 
1477 
1477 
1478 
1494 


1501 
1502 
150*2 
1504 
1506 
lfH)8 
1527 
1531 
1531 
1537 
1540 
1544 
1M8 
1549 

1556 

1558 
1559 
1566 
1567 
1568 
1572 
1575 
1580 
ir>82 
15H3 
1586 
1591 
15% 


1605 
1607 
1613 
1614 
1632 
1632 
1632 
1636 
1640 
1647 
1657 
1665 
16<;6 
1671 
1673 
1676 
1683 


1710 

1721 
1722 
1727 
1737 

1737 
1740 
1743 


LocaHty. 


Fiftctnth  century — Continued. 

Barpclona,  Spain. 

Glasgow,  S<*otland. 

(ireilswald.  Prussia,  Germany. 

Freibuig,  Buden,  Germany. 

Basel,  SwiUerland. 

Nan  ten,  France. 

Budapest,  Uuneary. 

Munich,  Bavaria,  Uermany. 

SarairofiMi,  Hmln. 

Upsala,  Sweaen. 

Tubingen,  Wurttemberg,  Germany. 

(Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Sixteenth  emturg. 

Valencia,  Spain. 

Halle-Wittenberg,  I*russia,  Germany. 
Seville,  Spain. 
Santiago,  Spain. 

Breslau,  Prnssia,  G«rmAny  (1702). 
Madrid,  Spain. 
Marburg,  Pruisia,  Germany. 
Granada,  Spnin. 
Sarospatak,  Hungary. 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
MaceratH,  Italy. 
Konigsberg.  Prussia.  (Jermany. 
MexMina,  Sicily,  Italy. 
Debreczin,  Hungary,  Theol(^cal  Col- 
lege. 
Samari,  Italy. 
Jena,  lluiringia,  Germany. 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Olmiltz,  Moravia,  An.«trla. 
Strawiburg,  Alsace.  Germany. 
Braunsberg,  Pruasia,  Germany. 
Nancy,  France. 
Leyden,  Netljerlands. 
Oviedo,  Spain. 
Rome,  Italy  (Pontif.). 
Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
Gratz,  Styria,  Austria. 
Dublin,  In'lund. 
Cagliari,  Italy. 

Sercnknith  rtyitan/. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Gies'^en,  Hesse,  (Jermany. 
Cordoba,  Argentina. 
Groningen,  Netherlands. 
Salzburg,  Austria. 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 
Dorpat,  Russia. 
Utrecht,  Netherlands. 
Helsingfors,  Finland,  Russia. 
Bamberg,  Bavaria,  (Jermany. 
Kasehau,  Hungary. 
Kiel,  Prussia,  Germany. 
Lund,  Sweden. 
Urbino.  Italy. 
Innspmck,  Tyrol,  Austria. 
P^penes,  Hungary. 
Modeua,  Italy. 

Eighteenth  cnilury. 

Barbados  (Codrlngton  College),  West 
Indies. 

Habana,  Cuba. 

Dijon,  France. 

Camerino,  Italy. 

Raiisbon,  (iermany,  Theological  Ly- 
ceum. 

Gottlngen,  Pniasia,  Germany. 

Erlau,  Hungary. 

Erlangen,  Bavaria,  Germany. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 


1743 
1745 

1748 
1756 
1771 
1777 
1779 
17m 
1785 
17S8 
1798 


lAOO 
1804 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1808 
1^08 
1808 
1809 
1811 
1812 
1815 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1821 
1826 
1K27 
1827 
18J8 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1834 

1831 
1834 
1836 
lH.'i7 

i8:-;8 

18t0 
1843 

1815 
1845 
1815 
1849 
18.50 
IKM 

1851 
18.53 
]S,-)7 
lHf»7 
1857 
1858 

I8<k) 
m'.2 

1.S61 
18«>5 
lH(-rf> 
186S 
1H70 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Locality. 


EighteaUh  century — Continue*L 

Santiago,  Chile. 

London.  Middlesex   Hospital   Medl(^ 

Schix>l. 
<3adiz,  Spain. 
Moscow,  Russia. 
Miinster,  Prussia,  Germany. 
Siena,  Italy. 
Palermo,  gldly,  lUly. 
I^iemberg,  Galicia,  Atutrfa. 
Fressburg,  Hungary, 
(irosswardein,  Hungary. 
Kazan,  Russia,  Theological  College. 

SineleenUt  century. 

EdinboTrh,  Scotland,  Medical  CollefC 

Kaxan,  Huasia. 

Kharkof,  Russia. 

Yaroslavl,  Rnssia. 

Clermont,  France. 

Lille,  France. 

Lyon,  France. 

Rennes,  France. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany. 

Christiania,  Norway. 

Genoa,  Italy. 

Moscow,  Russia. 

Ghent,  Belgium. 

Warsaw,  Poland,  Ru«fsia. 

Liege  (Liittich),  Belgium. 

Bonn,  PniM?ia,  l^rmany. 

Bt.  Petersburir,  Russia. 

Nczin,  Russia.  Phllologrical  School. 

Halifax,  Canada. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

London  (Tnlvendty  College),  England. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Sheffleld  (Medical  College),  England. 

Lami>cter  (St.  David's  College),  Walea. 

I>urham,  England. 

Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Kief.  Russia. 

Frelsing,  Germany,  Theological  Ly- 
ceum. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

Berne.  Switzerland. 

London  (Tniversity),  England. 

Athens.  Greece. 

Messina,  Italy. 

Kingston,  C-a'nadn. 

Eichstiitt,  Germany,  Theological  Ly- 
ceum. 

Cork,  Ireland. 

Belfast,  Ireland. 

Gal  way,  Ireland. 

Algiers,  Algeria. 

Sydney,  Australia. 

Manchester  (Victoria  University),  Eng- 
land. 

Newcasle,  England. 

Mell)ourne,  Victoria,  Aastralla. 

Calcutta,  India. 

Madras.  India. 

Bombay,  India. 

Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Jassy,  Roumauia. 

Kecskemet,  Hungary. 

Bucharest,  Roumania. 

Odessji.  Russia. 

NeuchAtel,  Switzerland. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 

New  Zealand,  New  Zealand. 

Al>erystwith,  Wales. 

Adelaide,  Australia. 

Klausenburg,  Hungary. 

(^ape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Agram,  Croatia,  Hungary. 

Angers,  France. 
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I.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  age — Continued. 


Date  of 

1 

Date  of 

foun- 

Loral  ity. 

foun- 

Locality. 

dution. 

dation. 

Nineteenth  Cfniury— Continued. 

NiiictceiUh  crw/ttry— Continued. 

1H75 

Ulle  (Faculty  Ubrc),  France. 

1884 

Bangor,  Wales. 

1875 

Lyon  ( Faculty  Libre),  France, 

188.5 

Odessa.  Ru.<«ia. 

]875 

Czemowiti,  Bukowina,  Austria. 

1887 

Allahabad,  India. 

1875 

Birmingham,  England. 

1888 

Tomsk,  Siberia,  Russia. 

187rt 

Bristol,  England. 

1888 

Sophia,  Bulgaria. 

1870 

Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Montreal,   Canada,    Unlycrsit^   Laval 

1889 

Freiburg,  Switzerland. 

1876 

1891 

Gottenborg,  Sweden. 

de  Qaebeck. 

1892 

Bello  Horisonte,  Brazil. 

1877 

Leeds,  England. 

1897 

Kyoto,  Japan. 

Cologne,  Pnwsia.  Germany. 

1877 

Liverpool,  England. 
Stockholm.  Sweden. 
Sheffield  (Firth  College). England. 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  Free  Univer- 
sity. 
Dublin,  University  of  Ireland. 

1901 

1878 

1901 

Frankfort,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1879 
1880 

Daie  not  known. 

1880 

Belgrade,  Senia. 

18K) 

Dundee.  Scotland. 
Noltlngham,  England. 

Limoges,  France. 

1M80 

Marseille,  France. 

1882 

Prague  ( Bohemian  University),  Austria. 

Montauban,  France. 

1HH2 

Lahore,  India. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 

1883 

Cardiff,  Wales. 

II.   Other  higher  seats  of  learning  arranged  according  to  age. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 


Locality. 


FAfjhtrcnth  century. 

1727  Naplc«,  Italy,  Oriental  Institute. 

1715  Brunswick, (Jermany,  polytechnic. 

1761  Lyon,  France,  Veterinary. 

1763  Vienna,  Austria,  Veterinary. 

1765  Freiberg,  Germany,  Mining. 

1766  Al  ford,  l-Yance,  Veterinary. 

1773  St.  Petersburg,  Ruusia,  Mining. 

1774  Dresden,  Germany,  Veterinary. 
1776  Clausthal,  Germany,  Mining, 
1778  Hanover,  Germany,  Veterinary. 

1778  PariH,  France,  M  ining. 

1779  Berlin,  Germany,  Porytpchnic. 
1786     Budapest,  Hungary,  veterinary. 
1790  ,  Berlin, (Jermany,  Veterinary. 

1790  I  Munich, Germany,  Veterinary. 

1791  ;  London,  Englana,  Veterinary. 
1791     MUan.  Italy,  Veterinary. 

l?/2     Madrid,  Spain,  Agricultural  and  Veteri- 

I      nary. 
1794     Paris,  France,  Polytechnic. 
179M     Stockholm,  Sweden,  Polytechnic. 

Nineteenth  cmtury. 

IKVi  Cordoba,  Spain,  Veterinary. 

1>M»1  Kharkof,  Russia,  Veterinary. 

1S06  Berlin,  Germany.  Agriculture. 

180<i  Prague,  Austria,  German  Polytechnic.     ! 

IHi  I  Tharandt,  Germany,  Forestry. 

1811  Stockholm.  Sweden,  Agriculture. 

1811  :  Gratz,  Austria,  Polytechnic. 

1815  Vienna,  Anstna,  Polytechnic. 

1816  ,  St.  Etienne,  France,  Mining. 

1818  Ilohenheim,  Germany,  Agriculture. 

1819  Altenburg.  Hungary,  Agriculture. 

1 820  Eberswalde,  Germany,  Forestry. 
1S20  Santiago,  Spain,  Veterinary. 

1821  Stutt«rftrt,  Germany,  Veterinary. 
1821  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Veterinary. 
1823  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Forestry. 
1H2 1  Nancy,  France,  Forestry. 
1H25  Karlsruhe,  Germanv,  Polytechnic. 
1825  Toulouse.  France.  Veterinary. 

1827  Munich,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 
18J8  I  Dresden, Germany,  Polytechnic. 

1828  Grignon,  France,  Agriculture. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 


1828 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1832 
18;j2 
]8;?5 

1837 
1837 
1844 
1M4 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1849 
18.50 
185<J 
18.51 
IHM 
1856 
18.57 
1868 

1S,58 
1859 
IKV.) 
1860 
1860 
186:i 
1863 
1861 
1861 
1H65 
18<1.5 
1H*>5 
186H 
1868 
184'^ 
1869 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1877 
1879 


Locality. 


Nineteenth  century — Continued. 

St.  Petersbungf  Russia,  Polytechnic. 
ParL»,  France,  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Polytechnic. 
Moscow,  Russia,  Polytechnic. 
Riga,  Ru.«*sia.  Polvtechnlc. 
Madrid,  Spain,  Polytechnic. 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  Polytechnic. 
Athens.  Greece,  Polytechnic. 
Aschanenburg,  Germany,  Agriculture. 
Lcmberg,  Austria,  Polytechnic. 
Poppelsdorf,  Germany,  Agriculture. 
Hebingfors,  Russia,  Polytechnic. 
Dorpat,  Russia,  Veterinary. 
Pribram,  Austria,  Mining. 
London,  England, College  for  Women. 
Briinn,  Austria,  Polytechnic. 
Toronto,  Canada,  Medical  College. 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  Polytechnic. 
Beauvat^,  France,  Agriculture. 
Budapest,  Hungary,  Polytechnic. 
Lyon,  France.  Polytechnic. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Agriculture  and 

Veterinary. 
Turin,  Italy,  Pol3rtechnic. 
EvoLs,  Russia,  Fon^try. 
KLsenach,  Germany,  l-oresto*. 
Berlin,  Germany.  Mining. 
(Jcmbloux,  Belgium,  Agriculture. 
Naples,  Italy,  Polytechnic. 
Milan, Italy,  Polytechnic. 
Bucharest,  Roumania,  Veterinary. 
Delft,  Netherlands,  Polytechnic. 
Keszthely,  Hungary,  Agriculture. 
Debreczin,  Hungar>*,  Agriculture. 
Kaschau,  Hungary,  Agriculture. 
Mtinden,  Germany,  Forestr>'. 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  I'olytechnic. 
Prague,  Austria,  Bohemian  Polytechnic. 
KoloKsmonostor,  Hungary,  AgricuUtire. 
Aix-la-(!hapelle, Germany,  Polytechnic. 
Montpellier,  France,  Agriculture. 
Portici,  Italy,  Agriculture. 
Vienna,  Austria,  Agriculture. 
Oporto,  Portugal,  Polytechnic, 
llanover,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 
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f  I.  Other  higher  scats  of  learning  arranged  according  to  age — Continued. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 

Locality. 

Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 

Locality. 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 

18S6 
1886 

1887 

1888 
1888 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 

1892 
•    1892 

1892 
1894 
1894 
1894 

Nineteenth  ccniwry— Continued. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Foresty. 
Lembergr,  Austria,  Veterinary. 

London,  England,  Polytechnic. 

Kharkof,  Rusgia,  Polytechnic. 

Coopers  Hill,  England.  Polytechnic. 

Sheffield,  England,  Polytechnic. 

Coopers  Hill,  England,  Forestry. 

Lille.  France,  Agriculture,  Technical, 
and  Industrial. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  Polytechnic. 

London,  England,  Halloway  College, 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Campinas  Sfto  Paulo,  Brazil,  Agricul- 
ture. 

Douai,  France,  Agriculture. 

Toronto,  Canada,  Agriculture. 

Nancy,  France,  Polytechnic. 

Rennes,  France,  Agriculture. 

Mareeille,  France,  Polytechnic. 

Bordeaux,  France,  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustrial. 

Kingston,  Canada.  Mining. 

Nowaja-Alexandrla,  Russia,  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Ouro-Preto,  Brazil,  Mining. 

Leoben,  Austria,  Mining. 

London.  England,  Agriculture. 

Sfto  Paulo,  Brazil,  Polytechnic. 

1896 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

Nineteenth  ctmitiry— Continued. 

Moscow,  Russia,  Engineering. 

Tomsk,  Siberia,  Polytechnic. 

St.    Petersburg,   Medical   Institute  for 

Women. 
Kief,  Russia,  Polytechnic. 
Warsaw,  Poland,  Polytechnic. 
Jekaterinoslaw,  Russia,  Mining. 
Brttnn,  Austria,  Polytechnic. 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  Agriculture. 
Belfast,  Ireland.  Technical. 
Milan,  Italy,  University  of  Commerce. 

DaJtc  not  known. 

Paris,  France,  Agriculture. 

Naples,  Italy,  Veterinary. 

Milan,  Italy,  Agriculture. 

Turin,  Italy,  Veterinary. 

Warsaw,  Russia,  Veterinary. 

Kazan,  Russia,  Veterinarv. 

Moscow,      Russia,     Agriculture     and 

Forestry. 
Saragossa,  Spain,  Veterinary. 
Leon,  Spain,  Veterinary. 
Utrecht,  Netherlands.  Veterinary. 
Mons,  Belgium,  Mining. 
Schemnitz,     Hungary,     Forestry    and 

Miniog. 

III. — Foreign  universities^  etc.,  arranged  according  to  number  of  students. 

[The  attendance  stated  is  that  of  1902-3.] 

A.  UNIVERSITIES. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Berlin  (Prussia), Germany  . 

Paris,  France 

Cairo,  Egypt 

Budapest,  Hungary 

Vienna,  Austria 

Naples,  Italy 

Madrid,  Spain 

Moscow,  Russia 

Munich  (Bavaria), Germany .. 

I^ipzig  (Saxony),  Germany . . . 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia 

Tokyo.  Japan 

Oxford,  England 

Prague  (Bohemian  University), 
Austria 

Bucharest,  Roumania 

Athens,  Greece  (about) 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Cambridge,  England 

Turin,  Italy 

Rome  (Royal  University),  Italy 

Buenos  Ayrcs,  Argentina . . . 

Kief,  Russia 

Lyon,  France 

Helsingfors  (Finland), Russia. 

Bonn  (Prussia), Gei many  .... 

Lembcrg  (Galicia),  Austria... 

Manchester  (Leeds and  Liver- 
pool), England  

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Bordeaux,  France 

Louvain,  Belgium 

Toulouse,  France 

Halle-Wittenberg     (Prussia), 
Germany 

Barcelona,  Spain 

Odessa,  Russia 


Number  of 
students. 


13,155 
12, 171 
9,249 
6,278 
6,009 
6,165 
6,118 
4,845 
4,526 
4,865 
8.856 
8,539 
8,538 

8,608 
8,804 
8,000 
2,944 
2,878 
2,700 
2,685 
2,665 
2,641 
2,629 
2,600 
2,448 
2,414 

2,811 
2,141 
2,075 
2,011 
1,955 

1,948 

1,887 
1,878 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Dorpat  (Jurjew), Russia 

Gottenborg,  Sweden 

Liege,  Belgium 

Klausenburg.  Hungary . 


Gratz  (Styria),  Austria, 

Breslau  (Prussia), Germany... 

Valencia,  Spain 

Krakow  (Galicia),  Austria 

Colmbra,  Portugal 

Toronto,  Canada 

Montpellier,  France 

Heidelberg  ( Baden ), Germany . 

New  Zealand,  New  Zealand  . . . 

Chrlstiania,  Norway 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Pavia,  I  tal  y , 

Bolo^a,  Italy 

Gottingen  (Prussia),  Germany. 

Freiburg  (Baden), Germany... 

Strassburg  (Alsace),  Germany . 

Prague  (German  University), 
Austria 

Upsala,  Sweden 

Berne,  Switzerland 

Palermo,  Italy 

Aberystwith,  Bangor  and  Car- 
diff, Wales 

Warsaw  ( Poland),  Russia 

Wlirzburg  ( Bavaria) , Germany . 

Kharkof,  Russia 

Ttibingen(Wurttemberg), Ger- 
many  

Genoa,  Italy 

Padua,  Italy 

Amsterdam.  Netherlands 

Geneva,  Switzerland 

Miinster  (Prussia), Germany  .. 


Number  of 
students. 


1,829 
1,778 
1,767 
1,754 
1,745 
1,740 
1,728 
1,695 
1,684 
1,624 
1,602 
1,554 
1,512 
1,500 
l,5t>0 
1,478 
1,469 
1,468 
1,462 
1,434 

1.435 

1,418 
1,407 
1,400 

1,400 
1,400 
1.3S0 
1,384 

1,341 
1,325 
1,264 
1.227 
1,222 
1,203 
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III. — Foreign  universities,  etc.,  arranged  according  to  number  of  students — Continued. 
A.  UNIVERSITIES— Continued. 


Or- 
der. 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


Locality. 


Salamanca.  Spain 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands 

Marburg  ( Pruasia), Germany .. 

Montreal ,  Canada 

Rennes,  France 

Nancy,  France 

Leyden,  Netherlands 

Aberdeen,  Scotland,  a 

Pisa,  ItalV 

Glessen  (Hesse), Germany 

Lille,  France 

Catania,  Italy 

Brussels,  Belgium 

Innspruck  (Tyrol),  Austria 

Aix  and  Marseille,  France 

Poitiers,  France 

Rome  (Pontifical  University), 
Italy 

Saragoesa,  Spain 

Utrecht,  Netherlands 

Santiago,  Chile  (about) 

Erlangen  (Bavaria),  Germany. 

Kiel  (Prussia),  Germany 

Konigsberg  (Prussia),  Ger- 
many   

Kazan,  Russia 

Birmingheun,  England 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Agrom  (Croatia),  Hungary 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

Grenoble,  France 

Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Kingston,  Canada 

Jassy ,  Roumania 

Ghent,  Belgium 

Jena  (Thunngia).  Germany... 

Greifswttld  (Prussia),  Ger- 
many  

Sydney,  Australia 

Basel,  Switzerland 

Modena,  Italy 

Paris  ( Free  University ) ,  France 

Lund,  Sweden 

Caen,  France 

Dijon,  France 


Number  of 

I    Or- 

students. 

der. 

1,200 

Ill 

1,200 

112 

1,177 

113 

1,166 

114 

1,143 

115 

1,130 

116 

1,102 

1,102 

117 

1,089 

118 

1,082  1 

1,068 

119 

1,060 

120 

1,060 

121 

1,058  ■ 

122 

1,052 

1,052 

123 

124 

1,026 

126 

1,016 ; 

126 

1,012 

127 

1,000 

128 

998 

129 

977 

130 

1 

131 

977 

132 

968  ' 

133 

967 

134 

936 

135 

934 

136 

924 

137 

884 

848 

138 

829 

189 

826 

140 

826 

141 

774 

142 

143 

753 

144 

746 

145 

788 

146 

711 

704 

147 

703 

148 

696 

149 

649 


Locality. 


Messina,  Italy 

Tomsk,  Siberia 

Habana,  Cuba 

Parma,  Italy 

Melbourne,  Australia 

Czernowitz  (Bukowina),  Aus- 
tria  

Lyon  ( Free  University ) ,  France 

Dublin  (Royal  University), 
Ireland 

Adelaide,  Australia 

Florence,  Italy 

Sophia.  Bulgaria 

Rostock  (Mecklenburg).  Ger- 
many   

Lille  (Free University) ,  France 

Kyoto,  Japan 

Belgrade,  Sorvia 

Freiburg,  Switzerland 

Groningen,  Netherlands 

Quebec,  Canada 

Halifax,  Canada 

Besan^on,  France 

Camerino.  Italy 

Perugia,  Italy 

Clermont,  France 

Angers,  France 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland 

Cagliari,  Italy 

Toronto  (Victoria  UniverMity) , 
Canada 

Macerata,  Italy 

Paris  (Sorbouue),  France 

Siena,  Italy 

Marseille,  France 

Durham.  England 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Urbino,  Italy 

Sassari,  It4ily 

Amsterdam  ( Free  Uni  ven-ity ), 
Netherlands 

Ferrara.  Italy 

Montevidet>,  Uruguay 

Lisbon,  Portugal 


Number  of 
students. 


645 

642 
638 
625 
fiI9 

602 
600 


598 
595 
578 

575 
550 
498 
463 
450 
373 
358 
345 
330 
322 
298 
289 
287 
276 
270 

250 
234 
233 
228 
206 
185 
168 
164 
160 

144 

137 
132 
111 


B.  COLLEGES,  INDEPENDENT  FACULTIES,  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 


Paris,  France,  National  Art 
School 

Nottingham,  England.  College. 

Newca-stle,  England,  College  . - 

St.  Petersbursr.  RuKsia,  Medical 
School  for  Women 

London,  England,  Kings  Col- 
lege   

St.  Petersbui^,  Russia,  Wi*men's 
Higher  Courses 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Medical 
School 

London,  England,  University 
College 

London,  England,  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Hwpital  Medical 
School 

Cologne  (PruR-^ia).  G<Tmany, 
Commenial  University 

Montreal,  Canada,  University 
Laval 

Algiers,  Algeria,  C<»liege 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  MUi- 
tary  Medical  Schf)ol 

Brb^tol,  England.  Collo'.'c 


Brb^tol,  Kngland.  rolk\«,'e 

Paris,  France,  School  oi  I*oliti- 
eal  Science 

London.  England,  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Medical  School 

Madras,  India,  Medical  Col- 
lege  , 


2,000  ; 

1,900 

1,839 

1,314 ; 

1,300 
1,300 
1,200  ' 
1,191 

950 

942 

793 
786 

760 
653 

600 

600  I 

489  I 


18  Sheffield,  England,  Cf.llege  ...  J  450 

19  .Taroslawl,  Russia.  Lyceum >  433 

20  Rome,   Italy,  College   of  the  I 

Propaganda I  422 

21  Paris,  France, Oriental  School. I  402 

22  Paris,  France,  School  of  Social 

Sciences I  380 

23  Debreczin,  Hungary,  Theol<»g-  I 

1      ical  and  Law  School ai3 

24  '  Belfast,  Ireland,  College 347 

25  i  St.   Petersburg,  Ruasia,    Ltxw 

I      School I  330 

23  ,  London,    England,     Bedford  I 

College I  311 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  Medical 

Sc  h  oo  1 '  303 

Dundee,  Scotland,  C<»llege |  282 

Eperies,  Hungary,  Law  Acad-  I 

emy '282 

Toronto,  Canada,  Trinity  Med-  I 

ical  College 275 

Pressburg,     Hungary,      Law  , 

Academy .' |  268 

Nantes,      France,      Medical 

School 267 

Kazan,    Russia,    Theological 

Academy I  260 

Pemambuco,      Brazil,      Law  | 

Academy 250 

Napk\s,  Italy,  Oriental   In^ti- 
I      tute  I  242 
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III. — Foreign  umversilieSf  etr.,  arramjed  according  fo  ynnnher  of  students — Continued. 

B.    COLLEGES,  INDEPENDENT   FACULTIES,  AND   SCHOOLS  FOR  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES- 

Contlnued. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Number  of  I 
students. 


Or- 
der. 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
43 

41 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

61 

62 

63 


St.  Petersburg,  Rufl*4a,  Theo- 
logical Academy 


Academ 
London,    England,  Women's 

VaA\ 


MaceratA.  Italy,  Law  School . . . 

Oviedo,  Spain,  UuiveD^ity  Col- 
lege  

Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  Acad- 
emy  

Gross wardein,  Hungary,  Law 

.    Eni 
Medical  C<.>Ilege 

Cork,  Ireland,  College 

Newcastle,  Englana,  Medical 
I      School 

Kaschau,  Hungary,  Law  Acad- 
emy  

Moscow,  Russia,  Theological 

Academy 

I  OlmOtz,    Austria,    University 
I      College 

Kief,  Russia,  Theological 
Academy 

Santiago,  Chile,  Institnte  of 
Pedagogy 

Rome,  Italy,  Women's  Uni- 
versity  

Rome,  Italy,  College  of  St. 
Thomas 

Vienna,  Austria,  Oriental 
Academy 

Florence,  Italy,  Women's  Uni- 


56 


verslty 

London,  England,  Middlesex, 

Hospital  Medical  School  .... 

Rouen,  France.  Medical  School 

SoroBpatak,    Hungary,    Law 

Academy 

Freifling,  Germany,  Theolog- 

I      ical  Lyceum 

57  I  Kecskemet,    Hungary,    Law 
I      Academy 

68  1  FanJklrchen,  Hungary,  Law 

Academy 

69  '  London,  England,  Holloway 


62 
63 


61 
65 


I      College 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Med- 
ical School 

EichHtadt,  Germany,  Theolog- 
ical Lyceum 

Lampeter,  Wales,  College 

Dillingen,  Germany,  Theolog- 
ical Lyceum, 


Gal  way,  Ireland,  College 

"  Medical 


Limoges, 
School 


France, 


242  I' 

234  I 
231  ' 

214  1 1 
212 

210  j' 

206  jl 

197 

I, 

187  I. 
I, 
187 

162 

160 

169 

153 

152  I' 

150  , 
147 

!t 
147 

146  !i 

142    ; 

137    ' 

132  ' 


129 

125  ' 

r 

122 
118    I 


Locality. 


Number  of 
'  student*. 


Erlau,  Hungary,  Law  Acad- 
emy   

London,  England,  Bchoi^  of 
Trc»pical  Medicine 

Tourjj,  France,  Medical  School. 

Paris.  France,  8ch«x)l  of  Phys- 
ical and  Chemicid  Indus- 
trie   .' 

Amiens.  France,  Medical 
School 

Kantes,  France,  Free  Faculties. 

Toulouse,  France,  Catholic  In- 
stitute   

Nezin,  Russia,  Historical  In- 
stitute   

Milan,  Italy,  Academy 

Passau,  Germany,  Theological 
Lyceum 

Pan.%  France,  Superior  Nor- 
mal School 

Nancy,  France,  Institute  Chl- 


mique 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  His- 
torical Institute , 

Rheims,  France,  Medical 
School , 

Milan,  Italy,  University  of 
Commerce , 

Bamberg,  Germany,  Theolog- 
ical Lyceum , 

Lyon,  France,  School  of  Chem- 
ical Industries , 

Vladivostok,  Siberia,  Oriental 
Institute 

Rome,  Italy,  Papal  Seminary. , 

Montauban,  France,  Theolog- 
ical Academy , 

Rome.  Italy,  College  of  St. 
Andrews 

Braunsberg  (Prufflia),  Ger- 
many, Theological  Lyceum. . 

Salzbnrg,  Austria,  Theological 
LjTcum 

Moscow,  Russia,  Lazarco  In- 
stitute  

Budapest,  Hungary,  Thcolog- 


tudapest . 
ical  Academy  . 
Vienna,  Austria,  Theological 


Academy 

JorusHlcm,    Palestine,    Theo- 

I      logical  School , 

93  Maarid.  Spain.  Law  and  Dii)lo- 

matic  .Schoiil . . .  ^ 

94  Paris.     France,     Ecole     des 
Chartes 


I 


C.     EXAMINING  UNIVERSITLES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  INDIA. 


115 


110 
103 


100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

97 

97 

C6 

96 

96 

92 

87 

83 

83 

73 
TO 

65 

62 

61 

60 

60 

57 

40 

21 

21 

20 


1  London,  England,  candiflates, 

I      about 

2  Calcutta,    India,    candidates 

who  passed 

3  Madras,  India,  candidates  who 
ptwised 


I 


11  I 

I  4  I  Lahore,  India,  candidates  who 

6,000  I      passed 

I  5  1  Allahabiid.  India,  candidates 

3,476   II  I      who  passed 

I  6  ,  Bombay,    India,    eandiflatcs 

2,509  I  I      who  passed 


1,  o.'ie 

1,500 
1.228 


D.     POLYTECHNICAL  IN-STITUTF.*^. 


Berlin  (Prusfda).  Germany ' 

Munich  (Bavaria).  Germany.. 

Vienna,  Austria 

Hanover  (Pnissia), Germany.. 
Darmstadt  (Hesse),  Germany. 
Karlsnihe  (Baden),  Germany. 

Riga,  Ru«w>ia 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

Budapest.  Hungary 

Prague,  Bohemian  Institute, 
Austria 


4.464  ; 

11 

2,965  1, 

12 

2,476  , 

13 

2,023  I' 

14 

1,970  1 

1,873  ' 

15 

1,701  ;i 

16 

1,6:)6  1 

1,617  1 

17 

18 

i,5r^  ! 

19 

11  I  St.  Petersburg.  Russia,  first..., 

Dresden  (Saxony),  Germany.. 

Kief,  Russia 

Stuttgart  ( Wurttemberg),  Ger- 
many  

London,  England.  2  schools. . . 

Moscow,  Ru>8ia,  Technical 
School 

Ix'mberg  ( Galicia) ,  Austria 

Kharkof,  Russia 

Delft,  Netherlands 


1.350 
1.'2>'4 
1.255 

1.187 
1,063 

1,028 

1,026 

1,000 

940 
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III.     Fitrcign  vniversitieSy  efr.^  arranged  according  to  number  of  titudenta — Continue<l. 
I).    POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTES— Continued. 


Or- 
der. I 


Locality. 


20 
21 


23 
21 

25 

2<> 
27 
28 
29 


31 
82 


34 
35 
36 
37 
88 


I 


St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Hecond. 

Alx  la  Chapelle  (Pruasia), 
Germany 

Prague,  German  Institute, 
Aastria 

Sheffield,  England 

Paris,  France,  Artaand  Manu- 
factures   

Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Also4,'l»4 
evening  school  students. ) . . . 

Warsaw  (Poland ) ,  Russia 

Milan,  Italy 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  third  .. 

Turin,  Italy 

Brunswick  (Brunswick),  Ger- 
many  

Tomsk,  Siberia 

Copenhagen.  Denmark,  about. 

BrOnn  (Moravia),  Austria, 
German  Institution 

Lisbon,  Portugal 

Paris,  France,  Polytechnique . 

Gratz  (Styria),  Austria 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Belfast.  Ireland.  (Also  8,560 
evening  school  students.) ... 


Number  of 
students. 


824 

778 
760 

700 

652 
637 
512 
630 
519 

511 
501 
500 

495 

485 
472 
463 
453 

450 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Helsingfors  (Finland),  Rusiiia 

Moscow,  Russia,  Engineering. 

St.  Petersbuijr,  Rusda,  fourth . 

Calcutta,  India 

Madras,  India 

Madrid,  Spain,  2  schools 

Athens,  Greece , 

Briinn  (Moravia),  Austria,  Bo- 
hemian Institution , 

Oporto,  Portugal 

Grenoble,  France 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Naple^Italy 

Paris,  France,  Fonts  et  Chaus- 
8«Jes 

Coopers  Hill,  England 

Lyon ,  Fran  ce 

Paris,  France,  Physics  and 
Chemistry 

Lille,  France,  Eoole  des  hautes 
etudes  Industriellea 

Paris,  France,  Electricity 

Paris,  France,  Architecture 

Marseille,  France 


Numl>erof 
student*. 


421 
380 
850 
350 
832 
303 
803 

244 
200 
167 
152 
132 

111 
106 
104 

100 

100 
85 


E.  AGRICULTURAL,  FORESTRY,  AND  MINING  ACADEMIES. 


Berlin    (Pru-ssia), 
ulti 


Germany, 

]      Agriculture...' 

I  Rennes,  France,  Agriculture  . . 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Mining. 

St.  Petersbiu^,  Russia,  Forestry 

Freiberg  (Saxony),  Germany, 
Mining 

Vienna,  Austria,  .\griculture .. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Agri- 
culture  

Poppelsdorf    (Prussia),    Ger- 
many, Agriculture  , 

Kingston.  Canada.  Mining. .... 

Mons,  Belgium,  Mining 

Schemnitz,  Hungar>',  Mining. . 

Leoben  (Styria),  Austria,  Min- 
ing   

Berlin    (Prus.sia),    Germany, 
Mining 

Norsaja-.Uexaudra,  Russia, 
Forestry 

Jekatarinoslaw,  Russia.  Mining 

Paris,  France,  Agriculture 

Moscow,  Rufwia,  Agriculture  .. 

Madrid, Spain,  Agriculture... 

Montpellier,  France,  Agricul- 
ture   

Clausthal  (Prussia),  Germany, 
Mining 

Milan.  Italy,  Agriculture 

Keszthely,  Huugarj',  Agricul- 
ture   

Paris,  France,  Miuing 

Altenburg,  Hungary.  Agricul- 
ture   

Pribram  (Bohemia),  Austria, 
Milling 


620 
600 
500 

473 
874 

370 


825 
820 
297 

277 

266 

257 
251 
240 
225 
223 

200 

183 
180 

163 
160 

153 

160 


Kaschau,  Hungary,  Agricul- 
ture   

St.  Etienne.  France,  Mining  . . . 

Grignon,  France,  Agriculture. . 

Kolozsmonostor,  Hungary, 
Agriculture 

Gembloux,  Belgium,  Agricul- 
ture   

Glasgow,  Scotland.  Agriculture 

Hohenheim  (Wurttemberg). 
Germany,  Agriculture 

Portici,  Italy,  Agriculture 

Beauvais,  France,  Agriculture. 

Debreczin,  Hungary,  Agricul- 
ture   

Cirencester,  England,  Agricul- 
ture   

London,  England,  A^culture. 

Ebcrswalde  (Prussia),  Ger- 
many, Forestry 

Aschanenburg  ( Bavaria),  Ger- 
many, Forestry 

Munden  (Prussia), Germany, 
Forestry 

Tharandt  (Saxony),  Germany, 
Forestry 

Madras.  India,  A^culture 

Nancv,  France,  Forwrtry 

Dehra-Dun,  India,  Forestry 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  Forestry.. 

EL**enach  (Thuringia;,  Ger- 
many, Forestry 

Vailembrosa,  Italy,  Forestry. . . 

Evois,  HuK'^ia,  Forestry 

Douai,  France,  Agriculture. . . . 

Coopers  Hill,  England,  For- 
estry  


182 
120 
120 

114 

112 
110 

106 
105 
104 

100 

85 
65 


GO 

56 

55 
60 
48 
47 
41 

40 

40 
38 
30 
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F.  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS. 
III.     Foreign  universities  elc^  arranged  according  to  number  of  students — Continued. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Berlin  fPrussia),  Germany .. 

Kazan,  Russia 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Munich  (i'avaria), Germany 

Madrid. Spain 

Budanertt,  Hungary 

Alfora,  France 

Dorpat  (Jurjew),  Russia 

Vienna,  Austria 

Hanover  (Pnwria), Germany 

Saragostta,  Spain 

London,  England 

Dresden  (Saxony), Germany 
Naples,  Italy 


Number  of 

Or- 

students. 

der. 

550 

15 

468 

16 

870 

17 

848 

18 

844 

832 

19 

817 

20 

811 

21 

285 

22 

282 

23 

276 

24 

230 

25 

226 

26 

200 

Locality. 


Number  of 


!  students. 


Lyon,  France 

Toulouse,  France 

Kharkof ,  Russia 

Stuttgart  (Wurttemberg) ,  Ger- 
man y 

Milan,Italy ,.... 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Leon,  Spain 

Turin,  Italy, 


Utreciit,  Netherlands. . 

Cordoba.  Spain 

Stockholm, Sweden  ... 
Bukbarest,  Roumania . 


IFO 
165 
150 

135 
133 
100 
99 
91 
87 
74 
57 
61 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


IV.  Foreign  unlversilieSf  etc.^  arranged  alphabetically ^  with  faculties  and  number  of 

students. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland:  University  of  Aberdeen,  1,102  studente.     Philosophical,  theo- 
logical, law,  and  medical  facultien;  library. 

AberyMitithj  Wales:  Part  of  University  College  of  Walet*,  associate  colleges  at  Car- 
diff and  Bangor,  471  studepta. 

Adelaide,  Australia:  University  of  Adelaide,  698  students.     Observatorv. 

Agram,  Croatia,  Hungary:  Koni^l.  Universitiit  Agram,  934  students.     Theological, 
law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

Aix-en- Provence,  France:  University  d'Aix,  1,052  students, 
ical  faculties;  library. 

Algiers,  Algeria,  Africa:  Academie  d* Alger,  786  students. 


Law  and  philosoph- 


„,,...,__.„, -.^ ^_.,  Law,  medical,  scien- 
tific, and  philosophical  faculties;  librarv,  obser\'atory. 

Allahabad,  India:  University  of  Allahabad.  Examining  board,  1,500  candidates 
passed. 

Amiens,  France:  Ecole  Pr^p.  de  MC'decine.     Medical  school,  100  students. 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  Universiteit  te  Amsterdam,  1,227  students.  Law,  med- 
ical, scientific,  philosophical,  and  theological  faculties;  library  and  several 
institutes. 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  Free  University,  144  students.  Theological,  law,  and 
philosophical  faculties. 

St.  Andrews,  ScotUind:  University  of  St.  Andrews,  276  students.  St.  Salvador, 
St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Mary's  College. 

Angers,  France:  University  Catholique  de  L'Ouest,  287  students.  Law,  scientific, 
theolojrical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  librarv. 

Angers,  France:  Ecole  Pr^^p.  de  M^decine.     Medfcal  school. 

Athens,  Greece:  National  University,  about  3,000  students.  Theological,  law, 
medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  public  library. 

Bangor,  Wales:  Part  of  University  College  of  Wales,  325  students. 

Bamberg,  Bavaria,  Oe^nnany:  Konigl.  Bayerisches  Lyceum,  83  students.  Theo- 
logical and  philosophical  faculties. 

Barcelona,  SfHiin:  Universidad  de  Barcelona,  1,887  students.  Philosophical, 
law,  scientific,  me<lical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

Basel,  Sfritzerland:  Universitiit  Biisel,  738  students.  Theological,  law,  medical, 
and  philosophical  faculties;  public  library. 

Belfast,  Ireland:  Queen's  College,  349  students. 

Belgrade,  Servia:  Serpska  Kraljevska  Velika  Skola,  463  students.  Philosoj)hical, 
law,  and  technological  faculties;  library. 

Bello  Horisoidc,  Brazil:  I^w  faculty,  formerlv  in  Ouro  Preto. 

Berlin,  Prnmia,  Germany:  Konigl.  Fried r.-Wilhelms-Universitat,  13,155  students. 
Theological,  law,  medical,  and  j>hilosophical  faculties;  seminary  for  oriental 
languages,  and  11  other  seminaries,  library,  and  36  university  institutes  and 
museums. 

Berne,  Sivitzerland:  Universitiit  Bern,  1,407  students.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theology,  law,  me<lical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  city  libraries. 

Besan<;on,' France:  University*  de  Besauyon,  330  students.  Scientific,  philosoph- 
ical, and  medical  faculties;  library. 
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25.  Birmingham^  Englaiub  Birniingbam  University,  967  students.     Arts  and  science, 

medical  and  commercial  faculties;  library. 

26.  Bolognciy  Italy:  Reflria  Universitil  di  Bolo^'a,  1,470  students.     Philosophical,  sci- 

entific, law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties,  veterinary  and  engineers' 
schools;  library. 

27.  Bombay.   India:  University  of  Bombay.     Examining  board,    1,228   candidates 

passed ;  five  preparatory  colleges. 

28.  ^onn,  Prussiay   Germany:  Rheinische  Friedr.-Wilhelms-Universitiit,    2,448  stu- 

dents. Protestant  and  Catholic  theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical 
faculties;  library  and  many  institutes. 

29.  Bordeaux,  France:  Facult^s  de  Bordeaux,  2,075  t^tudents.     Law,  medical,  scien- 

tific, and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

30.  Braunsberg,  Pruma,  Germany:  Konigl.  Lyceum  Hosianum,  61  studente.     Theo- 

logical and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

31.  BresiaUf  Prusmty  Germany:  Konigl.  Universitiit  Brei^lau,  1,740  students.     Catho- 

lic and  Protestant  theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties; 
library. 

32.  Bristol y  England:  University   College,  653  students  (280  women).     College  fac- 

ulty and  medical  school;  librarj'. 

33.  Brussels^  BeUfium:  University  libre  de  Bruxelles,  1,060  students.     Philosophical, 

law,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  aLo  poly  technical  school; 
library. 

34.  Bnissehy  Belgium:  School  of  political  and  social  sciences. 

35.  Bucharesiy  Koumania:  Universitatea  din   Bucuresti,  3,304  students.     Scientific, 

philosophical,  law,  medical,  and  theological  faculties;  library. 

36.  Budapest,  Hungary:  Kirdlyi  Magyar  Tudomdny-Egyetum,  6,278  students.     Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

37.  Budapest,  Hungary:  Theological  Academy,  57  students. 

38.  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Argeniina:  Universidad  Nacional,  2,665  students.     Law,  medical, 

and  general  faculties. 

39.  Cadiz,  Spain:  Facultad  de  Medicina  (belonging  to  Seville).     Medical  faculty; 

librar}-. 

40.  Oien,  France:  University  de  Caen,  696  students.    Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 

41.  Cagliariy  Sardinia,  Italy:  Regia  L^niversittl  di  Cagliari,  270  students.     Law,  med- 

ical, and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

42.  Cairo,  Egypt:  Azhar  University,  9,249  students  and  hearers. 

43.  Calcutta,  India:  University  of  Calcutta,  7,210  candidates,  of  whom  3,475  passed; 

eleven  affiliated  colleges.     Examining  board;  library. 

44.  Cambridge,  England:  Universitv  of  Cambridge,  2,878  students.     Schools  of  theo- 

logy, law,  oriental,  classical,  and  modem  philology,  music,  moral  science, 
history  and  archaeology,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  biology, 
geology,  and  medicine;  library. 

45.  Camerino,  Italy:  Libera  Universiti\  degli  Studi  di  Camerino,  322  students.     Law, 

medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties,  and  veterinary  school;  communal 
library. 

46.  Cape  Toum,  South  Africa:  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

47.  Cardiff,  Wales:  Part  of  University  of  Wales,  604  students.     Philosophical  and 

Fcientific  faculties  and  department  of  engineering;  library. 

48.  Catania,  Sicily,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Catania,  1,060  students. 

Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

49.  Chrisliania,  Aoruxiif:  KongeligeFrederiksUniversitet,  1,500s tudents.   Theological, 

law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

50.  Clermont-Ferrand,  France:  University  de  Clermont,  289  students.     Scientific  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

51.  Coimbra,  Portugal:  Universidade  de  Coimbra,  1,684  students.     Theological,  law, 

and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

52.  Cologne,  I^russia,  Germany:  Municipal  Commereial  University,  942  students. 
Copenhagen.     (See  Ki0benhavn. ) 

53.  Cordoba,  Argentina:  Universidad  Nacional.    I^w,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties; 

observatory. 

54.  Cork,  Ireland:  Queen's  College,  212  students. 
Craco w.     ( See  Krako w . ) 

55.  Czernowitz,  Bukounna,  Austria:  K.  k.  Franz-Josephs-UniverHitiit,  002   students. 

Theological,  law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

56.  Debrevzin,  Hungary:  Evangelical  Reformed  University,  35:{  j«tudents.     Law,  theo- 

logical, and  philosophical  faculties. 
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57.  Dijon f  France:  ¥R<mW*»  de  I>i)on,  649  ntml^nts.     I^w,  nrientific,  and  philoeopUical 

faculties;  library. 

58.  IHlUngen^  Bovarin,  Germany:  Theological  Lycnnim,  122  Htudents. 

59.  Dorpiit  (,hirjcw)y  Rnma:  Imperial  UnivefHity,  1,81*^  students.     Law,  tbeoloi^iral, 

medical,  and  philonophical  faculties. 

60.  Dublin,  Irehmd:  TTniversity  of  Dublin,  93ft  students. 

61.  Dublin,  Ireland:  Koyal  University  of  Ireland,  about  600  candidates.     Exanuning 

board. 

62.  Duntleff  Scotlwid:  University  College,  282  st!!>dents. 

63.  Ihirhamj  England:  DurhamUniverHity,  185  students.     To  this  onivemtv  Ix^long 

the  Codrington  College,  on  the  island  of  Barbados,  ami  the  Fourah  feay  OJ- 
lego,  in  Sierra  Leone;  also  the  College  of  Science,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  1,839  students. 

64.  Edinburgh,  Scotland:  University  of  Edinburgh,  2,944  students.     Philosophical, 

theological,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  lilmirj'. 

65.  Edinlmrgh,  Scotland:  School  of  Medicine,  1,200  ^den ts. 

66.  Eichstl'uiy  Bavaria,  Germany:  Bishofliches  Lyceum,  129  students.    Theological  and 

philosophical  faculties. 

67.  Eperies,  tinngary:  Evangelische  Kechtsakademie,  282  students.     Law  school. 

68.  Erlangmj  Betvaria,  Germany:  K.  Bayerisehe  Frie<ir.-Alexander-Universitat,  908 

students.     Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  librar>\ 

69.  Erlau,  Hungary:  Erzbischoflicho  Rechtsakauemie,  115  students.     Law  school. 

70.  Ferrara,  Italy:  Libera  University  di  Fenrara,  137  students.     Law,  scientific,  and 

medical  Cutties;  library. 

71.  Florence,  Italy:  R.  Instituto  di  Stodi  Superiori  Practici  e  di  Perfesionamento, 

505  students.  Philosophical,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties; 
library. 

72.  Florence,  Italy:  R.  Instituto  di  Magistero  Feniminile,  152  students.     Wonaan's 

university. 

73.  Frankfort,   Pmrna,    Germany:   Commercial   and   Social   Science  Academy,    546 

students. 

74.  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany:  Badische  Albert-Ludwigs-ITniversitiit,  1,462  students. 

Law,  theological,  nie<iical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

75.  Freiburg,  Smtzerland:  Katholische  Universitiit,  458  students.     Theological,  law, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

76.  Freising,  Bavaria,  Germany:  Koni^l.  Baycrisches  Lyecum,  146  students.     Theo- 

logical and  philosophical  faculties. 

77.  Fun/kirchen,  Hungary:  BischoHirfie  Reehtaakademie.     Law  school,  137  students. 

78.  Gahmy,  Ireland:  Queen's  College,  118  students. 

79.  Genera,  Smtzerland:  University  de  Gren^re,  1,222   students.     Theological,  law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  five  libraries. 

80.  Genoa,  Italy:  R.  University  degli  Studi  di  Genoa,  1,325  students.     Law,  med- 

ical, scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and 
pharmaceutics;  library. 

81.  Ghent,  Belgium:  University  de  Ciand,  826  students.     Philosophical,  law,  scien- 

tific, and  medical  faculties;  library. 

82.  Giessen,  Hesse,  Germany:  Heseische  Ludwigs  Universitiit,  1,082  students.    Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  librari'. 

83.  Glasgow,  Scotland:  University  of  (Glasgow,  2,141  students  (:U4  women). 

S4.   Gottenborg,  Siceden:  (roteborgfl  li(')gskola,  1,778  liearers,  but  only  85  matriculated. 

85.  GOtlingen,  I^mssia,  Germany:  Georg-Auj^tH-Universitat,  1,408  ftudc^Jits.     Theo- 

logical, law,  niedical,  and  philosophu-al  faculties';  library. 

86.  Granada,  Spaiji:  Universidad  de  Granada.     Philosophical,  law,  scientific,  med- 

ical, ancf  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library'. 

87.  Grat:,Styria,  Antttria:  K.  k.  Karl-Franzena  Universitiit,  1,745  students.     Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  fatuities;  library. 

88.  Greifavald,   I*russia,    Germany:   Universitiit,    753  students*      Theological,   law, 

me<lical,  and  philo«)phical  faculties;  library. 

89.  Grenohle,  France:   Universiti^  de  Grenoble,  88i  students.      Law,  scientific,  and 

j>hilosophical  faculties;  library. 

90.  Groningen,  Netherlands:   llijks  I'niverpiteit  te  Groningen,  373  students.     Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

91.  Groyfiuardein,  ITvngary:  J6gakadeniia,  222  t^tudents.     I^w  school. 

92.  Habana,  Oulta:  Universidad  de  la  Ilalmna,  (»38  students.     Philosophii-al,  scien- 

tific, medical,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

93.  Halifax,  Nox'a  ScoHa,  Canada:  IHilhousic  College  and  University,  345  students. 
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94.  Halle,  Prussia,  OiTtnany:  Friedr.-Universitiit  Halle- Wittenberg,  1,948  Btudents. 

Theological,  law,  meilical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

95.  Heidelberg,  Baden,  (?tfrma/ij/:  Ruprecht-Karls-Universitat,  1,534  students.    Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

96.  Ilelsingfors,  Finland,  Jiussia:  Kejersliga  Alexanders  Universitet  i  Finland,  2,600 

students.      Theological,   law,   medical,   and  philosophical  faculties;  public 
library. 

97.  Inn^rucl;  Tyrol,  Atistria:  K.  k.  Leopold-Fran zens  Universitat,  1,058  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

98.  Jaroslawl  (or  Yaroslavl),  Russia:  Demidovskij  juridiceskij  Licej,  433  students. 

Law  school. 

99.  JoMsy,  Roumania:   Universitatea  din  Jasi,  782  students.     Law,  philosophical, 

scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

100.  Jena,    Thuringia,    Germany:    Siichsische   Gesammt- Universitat,    774    students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philogophical  faculties;  library. 

101.  Jerusalem,  Pcdesline:  Ecole  Pratique  d' Etude  Bibliques.     Theological  school,  24 

students. 
Jurjeu\     (See  Dorpat, ) 

102.  Kazan,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Kazanskij  Universitet,  968  students.     Philosoph- 

ical, scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

103.  Kazan,  Russia:  Theological  academy,  260  students. 

104.  Kaschau,  Hungary:  Recht&-Akademie,  206  students*     Law  school. 

105.  Kecskemet,  Hungary:  Kechts-Akademie,  142  students.     Law  school. 

106.  Kharkof,  Ruma:  Imperatorskij  Charkowskij  Universitet,  1,384  students.     Phil- 

osophical, scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

107.  Kief,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Universitet,  2,641  students.    Medical,  law,  and  philo- 

sophical faculties;  institutes  and  library. 

108.  Kief,  Russia:  Theological  academy,  187  students. 

109.  Kiel,    Prussia,    Germany:   K.    Christian-Albrechts-Universitat,    977    students. 

Theological,  law,  medical  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
110.'  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada:  Universitv  of  Queen's  College,  829  students.    Theo- 
logical, arts,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  museum. 

111.  Kjobenhavn   (Copenhagen)   Denmark:    Kjobenhavns    Universitet,   about    1,500 

students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties 
and  polytechnic  institute;  library. 

112.  Klausenburg,  Siebenbi'irgen,  Hungary:  K.  k.   Klausenbnrger  Universitat,  1,754 

students.     Law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

113.  Konigsherg,  Prussia,  Germany:  K.  Albertus-Universitat,  977  students.     Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  royal  and  university  library. 

114.  Krakow,    Galicia,  Austria:    Ja^llonische   Universitat,    1,695  students.     Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

115.  Kyoto,  Japan:  Imperial  University,  498  students.     Law,  medical,  and  scientific 

faculties.      •-•^ 

116.  lAthore,  India:  The  Punjab  University,  3,146  candidates,  of  whom  1,559  passed. 

Oriental  languages,  arts,  law,  medicine,  science,  and  engineering  departments. 

117.  Lampeter,  Wales:  St.  David's  College,  125  students. 

118.  Lausanne,  Switzerland :  UniversiU^  de  Lausanne,  848  students.     Theological,  law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties. 

119.  I^eeds  (see  Manchester),  England:  Yorkshire  College,  1,165  studente. 

120.  Jjeipzig,  Saxony,  Germany:  Universitat,  4,365  students.     Theological,  law,  med- 

icaid and  philosophical  faculties;  librarj-. 

121.  Leyden,   Netherlands:   Rijks-Universiteit,    1,102  students.      IMedical,    scientific, 

])hilosophical,  theological,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

122.  Lemberg,   Galicia,  Austria:  K.  k.  Franzen's  Universitat  in  I^mberg,  2,414  stu- 

dents.    Theological,  law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library.- 
L  iege.     ( See  Lii tt ich . ) 

123.  LilJe,  France:  Facult<:'^8  de  Lille,  1,068  students.     Law,  medical,  scientific,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  librar>'. 

124.  Lil/c,  France:  FacultC's  Libres,  550  student*:.     The<^)logical,  law,  medical,  Fcien- 

tific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  librarv. 

125.  Lima,  P(Tu:  Univeraidad  Mayor  dn San  Marcos.     Theological,  law,  medical,  and 

philosophical  faculties. 

126.  Limoges,  France:  Ecole  de  Mcdecine  et  de  Phamiacie,  115  stiidentn.     Mediciil, 

and  pharmaceutical  courses. 

127.  Lish<m,  Portugal:  Cur>*o  Superior  <le  Letteras,  111  Htudent^s. 

128.  Lisbon,  Portugal:  Ecola  Medico  Cirurgica,  310  students.     Medical  college. 
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129.  Liverpool  (see Manchester),  England:  University  College,  700  students. 

130.  Liverpool^  England:  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

131.  London^  England:  Univereity  of  London,  about  5,000  candidates.     Examining 

board;  library. 
To  the  university  belonp: 

(1)  University  CoU^,  with  philosophical,  law,  scientific,  and  medical  facul- 

ties; library;  about  1,191  students. 

(2)  King's  College,  with  theological,    philosophical,    and    medical    faculties; 

library;  1,300  students. 

(3)  School  of  Modem  Oriental  Languages. 

(4)  Ten  other  colleges,  with  614  students. 

(5)  Eleven  medical  schools  connecteil  with  hospitals;  about  4, 200 students. 

(6)  College  of  Tropical  Medicine,  110  students. 

(7)  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

132.  Louvain,   Btfgium:   University  Catholique  de  I^uvain,  2,011  student*.     Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  philonophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

133.  Louvahi,  Btlgium:  Philosophical  School  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas. 

134.  Lundj  tSweden:  Kongl.   Universitet  i   Lund,  703  students.      Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

135.  Lutllch  (or  Liege),  Belgivm:  University  de  Li^ge,  1,707  students.     Philosophical, 

law,  scientihc,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 
130.  Lyon,  France:  Facult^s    Catholiques,  about    600    students.     Theological,  law, 
scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties. 

137.  Lyon,  France:  Universite  de  Lyon,  2,609  students.      Law,  medical,   scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  two  libraries. 

138.  Maceraia,  Italy:  Re^ia  UniversitiX  di  Macerata,  234  students.     Law  fat^ultyi 

139.  Madras,  Lidia:    University  of    Madras,  about  8,030  candidates,  2,509  passed. 

Examining  board. 

140.  Madras,  India:  Medical  college,  489  students. 

141.  Madrid,  Spain:  Universidad  Central  de  Rspafia,  5,118  students.     Philosophical, 

law,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  libraries. 

142.  Manchester,  Lirerpool,  and  Leeds,  England:   Victoria    University,   about    3,000 

students.    This  institution  consists  of: 

(1)  Owens  College,  Manchester,  1,140  students. 

(2)  University  (S)llege,  Liverpool,  about  700  students. 

(3)  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  1,165  students. 

143.  Manila,  Philippine  Islands:  Real  y  Pontificia  Universidad  de  Santo  Tomas  de 

Manila,  about  1,200  students.     Theological,  law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical 
faculties;  library. 
4.  Marburg,  llcs»e,  Oermnny:   Universitat  Marburg,  1,177   students.     Theological, 
law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

145.  Marseille^  France:  Belongs  to  Facult<^'S  d'Aix,  206  students.     Scientific,  me^lical, 

and  law  faculties;  library. 

146.  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia:  University  of  Mell>ourne,  619  students. 

147.  Messina,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Messina,  645  students.     Law, 

medical,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

148.  Mcrico,  Mexico:  Instituto  Medico  Nacional.     Medical  faculty. 

149.  Milan,  Italy:  Academia  Scientifico-litteraria,  97  students.     Scientific  school. 

150.  Modetia,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Modena,  711   students.     Law, 

medical,  scientific,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  lil)rajry. 

151.  Montauban,  France:  Belongs  to  Facultc'^s  de  Toulouse,  65  students.     Law,  m^l- 

ical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

152.  Montevideo,    Uruguay:   University,   132  students.      Medical,    law,   and  mathe- 

matical faculties;  library. 

153.  Montpellier,  France:  Facui't^s  de  Montpellier,  1,602  students.      Law,  me<Ucal, 

scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

154.  Montreal,  Canada:  McGdl  College  and  University,  1,166  students. 

155.  Montreal,  Canada:  Succursale  de  L* Universite  Laval  de  Queh>eck,  793  students. 

Theological,  medical,  and  law  faculties. 

156.  Moscow,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Moskowskij  Universitet,  4,845  students.     Philo- 

sophical, scientific,  law,  and  medicah faculties;  library. 

157.  Moscow,  Russia:   Duchovnaja  Akademija,  197  students.     Theological  fa<"ulty; 

library. 

158.  Moscow,' Russia:  Lazarev  Institute  for  Oriental  Languages,  60  students. 

159.  Munich,  Ramria,  Germany:    K.    Bayerische    Ludwig-Maximilians-Universittit, 

4,526  students.     Theological,  law,  medical,  and  ])hilosophical  faculties;  library. 
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160.  Mumter,  Pmmay  Germany:  K.  Preuseische  Universitiit,  1,203  students.     Theo- 

logical and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

161.  Nana/,  France:  University  Nancy,  1,130  students.     Law,  medical,  scientific,  and 

philosophical  fjiculties,  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

162.  NanteSf  France:  Ecole  de  M^ecine  de  Nantes,  267  students. 

163.  NanteSf  France:  Ecole  Libre  de  Droit,  100  students. 

164.  NapleSj  Italy:  Regia  University  de^li  Studi  di  Napoli,  5,165  students.     Philo- 

sophical, law,  mathematical,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties,  and  pharma- 
ceutical school;  library. 

165.  Naples,  Italy:  Oriental  Institute,  242  students. 

166.  Neuchdtely  Sitnizerland:  Acad^mie  de  NeuchAtel,  231  students.     Philosophical, 

scientific,  theological,  and  law  faculties;  librar>'. 

167.  Neivcasde,  England:  The  colleges  belong  to  Durham  University. 


(1)  College  of  Medicine,  210  students. 

(2)  -     ■         ^" 


Durham  College  of  Science,  1,650  students. 

168.  New  Zealand:  University,  consisting  of  four  colleges,  1 ,512  students. 

169.  NeziUf  Russia:  Historical  and  Philological  Institute,  100  students. 

170.  Nottingham,  England:   University  CoU^,  about  1,900  students.     Philology, 

law,  and  scientific  faculties,  and  school  of  engineering;  free  public  libraries. 

171.  Odessa,  Rxima:  NoworossiiskijUniversitet,  1,878  students.    Philosophical,  scien* 

tific,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

172.  OlmulZy  Moravia,  Austria:  Theologische  Facultat,  187  students. 

173.  Onedo,  Spain:  Universidad  Literaria,  234  students.     Law  faqulty;  library. 

174.  Oxford,  England:  University,  3,538  students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  scien- 

tific, and  philosophical  faculties;  Bodleian  library. 

175.  Padua,  Italy:  Kc^a  University  degli  Studi  di  Padua,  1,264  students.     Law, 

medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and 
pharmacv;  library. 

176.  Palermo,  tSicily,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Palermo,  about  1,400 

students.     Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools 
of  engineering  and  pharmacy;  library. 

177.  Paris,  France:  (1)  University  de  Paris,  12,171  students.     Protestant  theological, 

law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering 
and  pharmacy;  libraries. 

178.  Paris,  France:  (2)  Facult^s  libres,  704  students.     Law  and  philosophical  facul- 

ties; library. 

179.  Paris,  France:  (S)  QoU^e  de  France. 

180.  Paris,  France:  (4)  Kcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politinues,  600  students. 

181.  Paris,  France:  (5)   Ecole   Pratique   des  Hautes  Etudes   h   la  Sorbonne,    233 

students.      Philo^phical  and  theological  faculties;  library. 

182.  Paris,  France:  (6)  Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux-arts,  about  2,000  students. 

183.  Paris,  France:  (7)  Ecole  Nationale  de  Chartes,  69  students. 


e:  (7) 

184.  Paris,  France:  (8)  !$cole  du  Louvre. 

-  -        e:  (9)  -      -      - 


lot.    iuri«,  rrujivc:   v^^    j^cun;  uu  uuumv. 

185.  Paris,  France:  (9)  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  and  other  special 
schools,  402  students. 

186.  Paris,  France:  (10^  Ecole  Russe  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales,  360  students. 

187.  Paris,  France:  (ll)  Ecole  Normale  Sup^'rieure,  96  students. 

188.  Parma,  Italy:  iWia  University  degli  Studi  di  Parma,  625  students.     Law,  medi- 

cal, and  scientinc  faculties,  and  veterinary  and  pharmaceutical  schools. 

189.  Passau,  Bavaria,  Germany:  Theological  Lyceum,  97  students. 

190.  Pavia,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi,  1,478  students.     Law,  medical,  scien- 

tific, and' philosophical  faculties;  pharmaceutical  school  and  library. 

191.  Pemambuco,  Brazil:  Faculdade  de  direito,  250  students.     I^w  faculty. 

192.  Perugia,  Italy:  IJniversitil  Libera  degli  Studi  di  Perugia,  298  students.     Law  and 

medical  faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  and  veterinary  schools;  library. 

193.  Pisa,  Italy:  Regia  Universitil  degli  Studi  di  Pisa,  1,089  students.     Law,  philo- 

sophical, medical,  and  scientific  faculties,  and  engineering,  pharmaceutical, 
veterinary,  and  agricultural  schools;  library. 

194.  Poitiers,  France:  University  de  Poitiers,    736  students.     Law,   scientific,   and 

philosophical  faculties;  libraries. 

195.  league,  Bohemia,  Austria:  K.  k.  Deutsche  Carl-Ferdinands  Universitiit,  1,435 

students.     Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

196.  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria:  C.   k.  cesk   Universitet  Carlo-Ferdinandovij,  3,508 

students.     Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

197.  Presshurq,  Hungary:  Jogakademia,  268  students.    Law  and  philosophical  facul- 

ties; library. 
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198.  Quebec,  Canada:  University  Laval,  358  students.     Theological,  Uw,  medical,  and 

arte  faculties;  library  and  rnuaeum. 

199.  RegeiiMnirg,  Bavaria,  GernHiny:  Lyceum,  194  students.     Theological  and  philo- 

Bophical  faeultiea. 

200.  Jlennes,   France:  Universite  de  Eennes,   1,143  etudeute.     Law,  fcK^ientific,  and 

philosophical  fa^'ulties;  library. 

201.  RheimSj  I'Vance:  Ecole  Pr6paratoire  de  MMecine,  92  students     Medical  schooi. 

202.  Roine,  IlMy:  Regia  UniversitA  degli  Studi  di  Roma,  2,685  stu<iente.     Philosoph- 

ical, scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  engineering  and  pharmaceutic^ 
schools;  library. 

203.  Rome,  Italy:  University  for  Women,  160  students. 

204.  PiOine,  Italy:  A  numl)er  of  colleges  supported  by  the  church,  with  1,224  students. 

205.  Hojne,  Italy:  Pontificia   Universitas  Gregoriana    in  Coll^io   Romano,    1,026 

students.     Theological,  law,  and  philosophical  faculties. 

206.  Roslock^  Mecklenburg y    Germany:   Grossherzogliche   Univeraltat,   675  stndents. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

207.  Rouen,  France:  Ecole  Pr^paratoire  de  Medecine.     Medical  school,  147  students. 

208.  St,  Petevihurc,  Ruma:  Iraperatorskij  Univereitet,  3,855  students.     Philosophical,- 

scientific,  law,  and  oriental  languages  faculties;  library. 

209.  St,  Peienhurn,  Rusfia:  Imperatorsluj  Vojenno-Medicineskaja  Akademija,   750 

students.     Me<lical  faculty;  library. 

210.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Ducliovnaja  Akademija.     Theological  faculty,  242  stn- 

dents;  also  a  school  of  military  law. 

211.  St,  Peienburg,  Russia:  Law  Academy,  330  students,  and  several  other  special 

schools. 

212.  SL  Petersburg,  Russia:  Hist  Philological  Institute,  88  students. 

213.  St.  Peter^nurg,  Russia:  Higher  Courees  for  Women,  1,300  students, 

214.  St,  Petersburg,  Russia:  Medical  Institute  for  Women,  1,314  students* 

215.  Salamanca,  Spaiiv  Universidad  de  SaUunanca,  1,200  students.     Philosophical 

and  law  faculties;  library. 

216.  Salzburg  J  Atistria:  Theologische  Fakultat,  54  students. 

217.  Santiago,  Chile:  University  with  4  faculties  and  1,000  students;  also  Institute  of 

Pedagogy,  162  students. 

218.  Santiago,  }^pain:  Universidad  de  Santiago.     Law,  medical,  and  i>harmaceutical 

faculties;  library. 

219.  Saragosm,  ♦S)>at?i.*' Universidad  de  Zaragoza,  966  studentM.     Philoeopliical,  law, 

medical,  and  scientific  faculties;  pro\dncial  library. 

220.  Sarospaie^,  Hungary:  Theologimie  nnd  Rechtsschule,  147  students. 

221.  Sasmri,  Italy:  Re^  UniveratA  degli  Studi  di  Sassari,  160  students.     Law,  med- 

ical, and  scientific  faculties;  librarj'. 

222.  Seville,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Sevilla.     Philosophical,  law,  and  scientific  facul- 

ties; library. 

223.  Sheffield,    England:  University    College  (belongs   to   Oxford  University),   460 

students;  also  a  medical  school. 

224.  Sleua,  Italy:   Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Siena,  228  students.      Law  and 

me<lical  faculties, and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

225.  Sophia,  Bulgaria:  Visne  Uciliste  v  Sofija,  578  students. 

226.  StocJchohm^  Su>cden:  Stockholms  H(*)gR  Kola,  168  stwients. 

227.  StockheAm,  Sudden:  Me<iical  Institute,  303  studenta. 

228.  Stramburg,   Alsace,    Gennany:  Kaiser*  Wilhelms    Universitiit,    1,434   students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,   pliilosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  provincial 
library. 

229.  Sydney^  New  South  Wales,  Australia:  University  of  Sydney,  746  students. 

230.  Tokyo,  Japan:  Teikoku,  Daigaku,  3,539  students.     iLaw,  me<lical,  philosophical, 

and  scientific  faculties,  agriculture,  and  school  of  engineering;  library. 

231.  Torwik,  Siberia:  Imperatorskij  Tomkij  Universitet,  642  students.     Theological 

and  medic»l  faculties;  libmr\\ 

232.  Toronto,  Canada:  University  of  Toronto,   1,624  students.     Philosophical,   law, 

and  medical  faculties;  Hb^ar\^ 

233.  J^oro^i<o,  ('(njarfrt.*  Victoria  University,  250  students.     Arts  and  theology;  library. 

234.  Toroyito,  Canada:  Four  niefli<"al  s<'hools;  505  students. 

235.  T(/uIouse,  Franre:  Universite  de  Toulouse,  1,955  students.     Law,  philosophical, 

scientific,  and  me^lk'al  faculties;  library. 

236.  TovlouHC,  France:  InstitutCatholique,  lOOstutlents.     Theological  ami  pliilosoph- 

ical faculties;  library. 

237.  Tours,  France:  Ecole  Preparatoire  de  Medecine,  103  students.     Medical  schooL 
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23S.  Tubingen,  Wuriicmbera,  Germany:  K.  E])erhard  Karls  Universitiit,  1,341  stu- 
dents. Theologicar,  law,  medical,  pliUosoi^hical,  aiid  scientific  faculties; 
Iibrar\\ 

239.  Turin,  'Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di   Torino,  2,700  students.     Law, 

medical,   philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  school; 
Ubrary. 

240.  rpsalay' Sweden:  Kon^.  Universitet  i  Upsala,  1,418  t-fudents.     Theologit«l,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  Ubrary. 

241.  Urbino,  Italy:  Liberia  llniversi til  degli  Studi  di  Urbino,  164  students.     Law  and 

math^natical  faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  and  surgical  schools;  libran'. 

242.  Vtrechi,  Netherlands:  Rijks  Universitat  te  Utrecht,  1,012  students.     Philosoph- 

ical, medical,  theological^  law,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

243.  Valencia^  J^ain:  Universidad  de  Valencia,  1,728  students.    Law,  scientific,  and 

medical  faculties;  library. 

244.  VaUadolid,  Spain:    Universidad  de  Valladolid.    Law  and  medical  faculties; 

Ubrary. 

245.  Vwrna,    Axislria:    K.     k.    Universitiit,    6,009    students.    Law,    theological, 

medical^    and    philosophical    faculties;    library    and    namerous    university 
institutes. 

246.  llenna,  Austria:  Protestantische  Theologische  Fakultat,  40  students. 

247.  Viennay  Austria:  Lehranstalt  fiir  orientadische  Spnu^hen,  153  students. 

248.  Vienna f  Austria:  Consular  Academy^  32'&tttdents. 

249.  Wales,  Great  Britain:  University,  conskts  of  colleges  at  Aberystwith,  Bangor, 

and  Cardiff.    See  those. 

250.  Waraawy    Poland^   Russia:    Imperatorskl)     Warschawski;    University,    1,400 

students.    PhilosophicaU  scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculti«e;  library. 

251.  Witrzburg,  Bavaria,   Germany:  K.  Juliu»-Maximilians  Universitat,    1,390  stu- 

dents-   Theological,  law>  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

252.  Zurich^  Swilzerltmd:  Schweixerisehe  Hochschule,   911  students.    Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosc^jhical  faculties;  cantonal  and  city  libraries. 

V.  Higher  seals  of  learning,  arranged  according  io  cottntricsr. 

Argentina:  Universities  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordoba. 

Australia:  Universities  at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  New  Zealand,  Sidney. 

Austria:  Universities  at  Czemowitz,  Gratz,  Innapruck,  Kmkow,  llemberg,  Prague 
(2  institutes),  and  Vienna. — ^Polytechnica at  Bri'inn  (2  institutes),  Gratz,  Lem- 
berg,  Prague  (2  institutes),  and  Vienna. — Other  higher  seats  of  learning  at 
Lemberg  (veterinary),  Leoben  (mining),  Olmntz  (theolo«y),  Pribram 
(mining),  Salzburg  (theology),  Triest  (commercial),  Vienna  (theology,  agri- 
culture, oriental  languages,  veterinary  college). 

Belgium:  Universities  at  Ghent,  Louvain,"  and  li^gc. — Polytechnica  at  Brussels, 
Ghent,  and  Liege.  Other  higher  seats  of  learning  at  Bmssete  (pharmaceu- 
tical, political,  and  social  sciences,  commercial  colleges),  Gembloux  (agricul- 
ture), Ghent  Tart  and  industrial),  Louvain  (philosophy,  art,  and  industry, 
mining,  agriculture,  scientific  and  commercial),  Mons  (mining  and  industrial). 

Bolivia:  None. 

Brazil:  Law  faculties  atBello  IIorb*onte,  Pernambueo. — Polytechnicum  at  Sdo  Paulo, 
and  at  Ouro  Preto  a  mining  school. 

Bulgaria:  University  at  Sophia. 

Canada:  Universities  at  Halifax,  Kingston,  Montreal  (2  institutes),  Qtiobec  and 
Toronto  (2  institutes) . — Poly  tech  nica  at  Montreal  and  Toronto. — Other  higher 
seat«  of  learning  at  Kingston  (mining),  Montreal  (several  theologit»al  colleges, 
a  veterinary  and  an  art  school),  Toronto  (several  mcilical  colleges,  one  agricul- 
tural school). 

Cnpe  Colony:  University  at  Capetown. 

Chile:  University  at  Santiago. — Institute  of  pedagogy  at  Santiago. 

Chiyia:  College  of  Foreign  Knc  wledge  at  Peking. 

Colombia:  None. 

Corea:  None. 

Costa  Rica:  None. 

Oiba:  University  at  Habana. 

Denmark:  University  at  Copenhagen. — Polytechnicum  at  Copenhngen. — Other  higher 
seats  of  learn mg  at  Copenhagen  (veterinary  and  agricultural  college,  pharma- 
ceutical and  dental  college),  Reykjavik  (theological  and  medical). 

Ecuador:  University  at  Quito. 

.EV72/j>^;  University  at  Cairo. 
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England  and  WaUst  (see  al80  Scotland  and  Ireland,  below ^:  Universities  at  Birming- 
ham, Cambridge,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Oxford,  Wales  (3  colleges, 
at  Al)ery8twith,  Bangor,  and  Cardiff). — Collej^esi  at  Bristol,  Lampeter,  Leeds, 
London' (6  colleges),  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and  other 
places. —Pol ytechnica  at  Cooi>er8  Hill  and  London  (2  institutions). — Other 
higher  seatn'of  learning  at  Cirencester  (agricultural),  Coopers  Hili  (forestry), 
Liverpool  (tropical  medicine),  and  London  (oriental  languages,  medical  schools, 
and  a  great  number  of  colleges  impossible  to  classify). 

France:  Universities  at  Aix-en-Provence,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris, 
Poitiers,  Rennes,  and  Toulouse. — Catholic  free  universities  at  Angers,  Lille, 
Lyon,  Paris  and  Toulouse. — Colleges  at  Paris  (3  institutions  of  very  high 
rank). — Polytechnica  at  Grenoble  (electro-technical),  Lvon,  Marseille,  Nancy 
(electro-technical),  and  Paris  (4  institutions). — Other  higher  seats  of  learning 
at  Alford  (veterinary'),  Algiers  (academv),  Beauvais  (agriculture),  Bordeaux 
(indu>?trial  and  agricultural  chemistry),  ftouai  (agriculture),  Grignon  (agricul- 
ture), Lille  (industrial),  Lyon  (industrial chemij^tnt',  veterinar>*),  Montauban 
(theology),  Montpellier  (agriculture),  Nancy  (chemical,  agriculture,  and  for- 
estry), N'antea  (law  colle^],  Paris  (oriental  languages,  charts,  art,  political 
science,  social  science,  mming,  griculture,  manufacture,  physics,  and  chem- 
istrj'),  Rennes  (agriculture),  St.  Etienne  (mining),  and  Toulouse  (veterinary'). 

Germany:  Baden:  Universities   at    Freiburg  and   Heidelberg. — Polytechnicum  '  at 
Karlsruhe. — Art  academy  at  Karlsnihe. 
Bavaria:  Universities  at  Erfangen,  ^funioh,  and  Wi'irzburg. — Polytechnicum  at 
Munich. — Theological  academies  at  Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Dillingen,  Eichstiitt, 
Freising,  Passau,  and  Regensburg. — Otlier  seats  at  Aschaffenburg  (forestry), 
and  Munich  (veterinary  and  art  academy). 
Prussia:  Univereities  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Kiel, 
Konigsberg,  Mifrbur^,  and  Munster. — Theological  academv  at  Braunslierg. — 
Polytechnica  at  Berlin,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Hanover. — Ot)ier  seats  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (commercial),  Berlin  (oriental  languages,  agriculture,  veterinary,  min- 
ing), Bonn  [or  Poppelsdorf]    (agriculture),  Clausthal  (mining),  Dusseldorf 
(art),  Elierswalde  (forestry),  Frankfort  (social  science  and  commerce),  Han- 
over (veterinary).  Colore  (commerce),  and  Miinden  (forestry). 
Saxony:  University  at  Leipzig.— Polytechnicum  at  Dres<len. — Other  seats  at  Dres- 
den (veterinary,  art),  Freiberg  (mining),  Tharandt  (forestry),  and  Leipzig 
(commerce). 
Wurttcmfterg:  University  at  Tubingen. — Polytechnicum  at  Stuttgart. — Other  seats 

at  Hohenheim  (agriculture)  and  Stuttgart  (veterinary). 
Other  parts  of  Germany:  Universities  at  Giessen,  Jena,  Rostoi^-k,  and  Strassburg. — 
Polytechnica  at  Brunswick  an<l  Darmstadt. — Other  seat  at  Eisenach  ( forestrv'). 

Greece:  Universitv  at  Athens. — Polytechnicum  at  Athens  (with  art  s<'hool). — Other 
seats  at  Athens  (American,  British,  and  Fr?nch  schools  of  claj'sieal  studies). 

Guatemala:  None. 

Haiti:  None. 

Hawaii:  None. 

Honduras:  None. 

Hungary,  vith  Croatia:  Universities  at  Agram,  Budapest,  and  Klausenbur^. — Polytech- 
nicum at  Budapest. — Other  seats  at  Altenburg  (agriculture  and  veterinary), 
Budapest  (theology,  veterinary),  Debreczen  (theology  and  law,  agriculture), 
Eperies  (theology  and  law),  Erlau,  Fiinfkirchen,  Grosswardein,  Kaschau, 
Kecskemet,  Pressburg,  Sarospatak  (7  law  schools),  Keszthely  (agriculture), 
KlauFenbui^  (agricultute),  and  Schemnitz  (mining,  forej^try). 

India:  Examining  universities  at  Allahabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  and  Madras. — 
Colleges  atiiliatcd  with  the  universities,  50  in  numl)er. — Polyte<*hnica  at  Cal- 
cutta «nd  Madras. — Other  seats  at  Lahore  (law  and  medicine),  Ma^Iras  (engi- 
neerinjr,  a^rriculture,  medical),  and  Dehra-Dun  (forestry). 

Ireland:  Universities  at  Dublin  (2  institutions). — Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal- 
way. — Polytechnicum  at  Belfast. — Other  seats  at  Dublin  (science,  art,  and 
meJlical). 

Italy:  I'niversitiesat  Bologna,  Cagliari,  Camerino,  Catania,  Ferrara,  Genoa,  Macerata, 
Messina,  Mo<lena,  Nai)les,  Padua,  Palermo,  Parma,  Pavia,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Rome  (2 
inj-tituti<ms),  Sassari,  Siena,  Turin,  and  Ubrino.— Colleges  at  Florem^,  Milan, 
and  Ronie  (3  institutions). — Polytechnica  at  Milan,  Naples,  and  Turin. — 
Other  seats  at  Bolopna  (airriculture),  Florence  (women's  college),  Milan  (com- 
merce, veterinary,  agriculture),  Naples  (veterinary,  oriental  languages),  Pisa 
(agriculture),  Portici  (agriculture),  Rome  (numerous  si)ecial  schools),  and 
Turin  (veterinary),  Vallombrosa  (forestry). 
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Japan:  Universities  at  Kyoto,  Tokvo. — Engineering  and  agricultural  colleges  at 
Tokyo. 

Mexico:  Schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc. 

Morocco:  None. 

Netherlands:  Universities  at  Amsterdam  (2  institutions),  Groningen,  Leyden,  and 
Utrecht.— Poly technicum  at  Delft.— Other  seats  at  Utrecht  (veterinary),  and 
Wageningen  (agriculture). 

Nicaragua:  None. 

Norway:  University  at  Christiania. 

Paraguay:  A  national  college. 

Persia:  Several  colleges. 

Peru:  University  at  Lima. 

Palestine:  Theological  college. 

Philippine  Islands:  University  at  Manila. 

Portugal:  University  at  Coimbra. — Polytechnica  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. — Other  seats 
at  Lisbon  (letters,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  veterinary). 

Roumania:  Universities  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy. — Other  seats  at  Bucharest  (veteri- 
nary, art). 

Russia  (see  also  Siberia):  Universities  at  Kharkof,  Jurjew  (or  Dorpat),  Helsingfors, 
Kazan,  Kief,  Moscow,  Odessa,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Warsaw. — Polytechnica  at 
Kharkof,  Helsingfors,  Kief,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg  (4  institutions),  Ri^,  and 
Warsaw. — Other  seats  at  Kharkof  (veterinary),  Jurjew  [Dorpat]  (veterinary), 
Evois  (forestry),  Helsingfors  (agriculture),  Jaroslawl  (law),  Jekaterinoslaw 
(mining),  Kazan  (theology,  veterinary).  Kief  (theology),  Moscow  (theology, 
oriental  languages,  agriculture),  Nezin  (philology).  No waja- Alexandria  (agri- 
culture and  forestry),  St.  Petersburg  (theology,  law,  history,  medicine,  mining, 
forestry),  and  Warsaw  (veterinary), 

Salvador:  None. 

Sanlo  Domingo:  None. 

Scotland:  Universities  at  Aberdeen,  St.  Andi-ews,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. — 
Polytechnicum  at  Glasgow. — Other  seats  at  Edinburgh  (meSicine,  veterinary) 
and  Glasgow  (agriculture). 

Servia:  University  at  Belgrade. 

Siam:  None. 

Sibena:  University  at  Tomsk. — Polytechnicum  at  Tomsk. — Oriental  language  school 
at  Vladivostok. 

Spain:  Universities  at  Barcelona,  Granada,  IMadrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago, 
Saragossa,  Seville,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid. — Polytechnica  at  Madrid  (engi- 
neering and  architecture). — Other  seats  at  Cadiz  (medicine),  Cardoba  (vet- 
erinary), Leon  (veterinary),  Madrid  (agriculture,  veterinary,  diplomatic), 
Santiago  (veterinary),  and  Saragossa  (veterinary). 

Sweden:  Universities  at  Gottenborg,  Lund,  Stockholm,  and  Upsala. — Polytechnicum 
at  Stockholm. — Other  seats  at  Stockholm  (medical,  veterinary,  and  forestry). 

Switzerland:  Universities  at  Basel,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Zurich. — 
Polytechnicum  at  Zurich. — Other  seats  at  Berne  (veterinary),  Geneva  (the- 
<^Josy)»  Lausanne  (theology),  Neuchatel  (academy  and  theology),  and  Zurich 
(veterinary,  agriculture,  forestry). 

Turkey:  University  at  Constantinople.-^Other  seats  at  Constantinople  (art,  theology). 

Uruguay:  University  at  Montevideo. 

Venezuela:  None. 

VI.   Technological  schools. 

1.  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  Pnissla^  Germany,  founded  1870;  824  students. 

2.  AthenSy  Greece ^  founded  1837;  303  students. 

3.  Belfast^  Ireland,  founded  1901;  4,000  students,  mostly  evening  school  students. 

4.  Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany,  founded  1779;  4,464  students. 

5.  Brunswick,  Germany,  founded  1745;  511  students. 

6.  Bri'inn,  Austria,  founded  1850;  (German)  495  students. 

7.  Bri'inn,  Austria,  founded  1899;  (Bohemian)  244  students. 

8.  Budapest,  Hungary,  founded  1856;  1,617  students. 

9.  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  founded  1829;  500  students. 

10.  Coopers  Hill,  England,  founded  1885;  131  students. 

11.  Darmstadt,  Hesse,  Germany,  founded  1868;  1,970  students. 

12.  Delft,  Netherlands,  founded  1864;  940  students. 

13.  Dresden,  Saxony,  Germany,  founded  1828;  1,284  students. 

14.  Glasgov%  Scotland,  founded  1886;  652  students,  and  4,434  evening  school  students. 

15.  Gratz,  Styria,  Austria ,  founded  1811;  463  students. 
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16.  HanoTfT,  Pruma,  Oermany,  fonnded  1879;  2,023  ftudents. 

17.  Ifehiugforsy  J'hilandy  JiuMm,  foundtnl  1847;  421  Ptiulenta. 

18.  KarUruhfy  Baden j  Germany,  founded  1825;  1,635  students. 

19.  Kharkof,  Russia,  founde<l  1884;  1,000  students. 

20.  Kief,  Russia,  founded  1898;  1,255  student*. 

21.  I^mherg,  Ualu^ia,  Atisiria.  founded  1844;  725  students. 

22.  Lisf}on,  Portugal,  foundetl  1837;  385  students. 

23.  IahhIoh,  Englandy  2  institutions,  foundeil  1878  and  1884;  277  and  187  students. 

24.  Lyon,  France,  foundtnl  1H57;  104  students. 

25.  Madras,  India,  engint^ering  collide;  332  student**. 

26.  Madrid,  Spain,  2  institutions,  founded  1835  and  1844;  223  and  80  students. 

27.  MarseiHe,  France  [1891];  30  students. 

28.  Milan,  Italy,  founded  1863;  542  students. 

29.  Moscow,  Russia,  2  institutions,  foundeil  1832  and  1896;  1,028  and  380  students. 

30.  Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany,  founded  1827;  2,9<>5  students. 

31.  Nancy,  l\ance,  2  institutions,  founded  1890  and  1900;  65  and  39  students, 

32.  Naples,  Italy,  foundeii  1863;  132  studenta. 

33.  Oporto,  Portugal,  io\m^ei\  1877;  200  students. 

34.  Paris,  France,  foundeti  1794;  6  schools,  with  1,540  students. 

35.  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria,  founded  1806  and  1868;  2  schools,  with  2,181  students. 

36.  Rigaj  Rusgia,  foundeii  1832;  1,701  studento. 

37.  Roorkee,  India,  engineering  college;  379  students. 

38.  St.  Peterslmrg,  Russia,  founde<l  1828;  5  schools,  with  3,124  students. 

39.  .Silo  Paulo,  Brazil,  founded  1894;  152  students. 

40.  Sheffield,  England  Jounded  1885;  750  students. 

41.  Slockholm,  Sweden,  founded  1798;  453  students. 

42.  Stuttgart,  Wurttemberp,  Germany,  foundetl  1829;  1,187  students. 

43.  Tomsk,  Siberia,  Russia,  founded  1896;  591  students. 

44.  Turin,  Italy,  founded  1858;  519  students;  also  industrial  institution,  722  studenta. 

45.  Vienrui,  Aiistria,  founded  1815;  2,476  students. 

46.  Warsaw,  Poland,  Russia,  founded  1898;  637  students. 

47.  Zurich^  Switzerland,  founded  1851;  1,511  students. 

Note. — Several  noted  technological  schools  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries  are 
connected  with  universities,  hence  are  not  mentioned  separately  in  this  list. 

VII.  Higher  agricultural,  forestry,  and  mining  schools, 
[Figures  in  brackets  signify  date  of  founding.] 

1.  Altcnburg,  Hungary  [^1819],  Agricultural  Academy;  153  students. 

2.  Aschaffenburg,  Bavana,  Germany  [1844],  Forestry  Academy;  60  students. 

3.  Beauvais,  France  [1854],  Agricultural  Institute;  104  students. 

4.  Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany  [1806],  Agricultural  Academy;  739  students. 

5.  Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany  [1860],  Mining  A(«demy;  266  students. 

6.  Bordeaux,  France  [1891],  School  of  Chemistry,  Industry,  and  Agriculture. 

7.  Campinas  Silo  Paxdo,  Brazil  [1887],  Agricultural  Institution. 

8.  Cirencester  J  England  [1845],  Agricultural  College;  85  students. 

9.  Clausthal,  Prussia,  Germany  [1775],  Mining  Academy;  185  students. 

10.  Coopers  Hill,  England  [1885],  Forestry  Academy  and  Engineering  College;  131 

students. 

11.  Copenhagen,  Denmark  [1858],  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Academy;  370  students. 

12.  Dchreczin,  Hungary  [18G5],  Agricultural  Aca<UMny;  100  students. 
\X   Dehra-Dnn,  /tk/jVi  [1878],  Forestry  School;  47  students. 

14.  Douai,  France  [18S8],  Agricultural  College;  30  .student>«. 

15.  Eherswalde,  I*russia,  Germany  [1820],  Forestry  Academy;  63  students. 

16.  Eisenach,  Saxe- Weimar,  Germany  [1859],  Forestry  Academy;  40  students. 

17.  Erois,  Finland,  Russia  [1859],  p\)reHtry  Academy;  22  students. 

18.  Freiberg,  Stlcoih/,  Germany  [1765],  Mining  Academy;  473  students. 

19.  Gembhux,  Belgiuin  [I860],  Agricultural  Academy;  112  students. 

20.  Glasgow,  Scotland  [19(X)],  Agricultural  Schwd;  110  students. 

21.  Grignon,  France  [1828],  Agricultural  Academy;  120  students. 

22.  Hohenheim,  Wurtteniberg,  Germany  [1818],  Agricultund  Academy;  106  students. 

23.  Jekaterinosiaw,  Russia  [189^)],  Mining  Academy;  251  student'^. 

24.  Kaschau,  Hungary  [?],  Agricultural  Academy;  133  students. 

25.  Keszthehjf  Hungary  [IHQrt],  Agricultural  Academy;  163  students. 

26.  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada  [1892],  Mining  School;  325  student*?. 
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27.  Klnusenhurg,  Hungary  [1869],  A^icultural  Academy;  114  studentM. 

28.  LeohcHy  Slyrla^  Austria  [1894],  Mining  Academy;  277  Htudents. 

29.  Jxmdonf  England  [?],  Agricultural  College;  50  students. 

30.  LiUey  I'Vanre  [1885],  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School;  100  studenti*. 

31.  }fadridf  Spain  [?],  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science;  200  students. 

32.  Milanf  Italy  [?],  Agricultural  Academy;  180  students. 

33.  MonSy  Belgium  [?],  Mining  Academy;  320  students. 

34.  Monlpellier,  France  [1872],  Agricultural  School;  200  student^. 

35.  Moscou\  Russia  [?],  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Academy;  225  students. 

36.  Mi'indeny  Prussia ^  (lermany  [1868],  Forestry  Academy;  56  students. 

37.  Nancy,  France  [1824],  Forestry  Academy;  51  students. 

38.  Nou a ja- Alexandria,  Poland,  Ruma  [1892],  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Academy; 

257  students. 

39.  Onrchl^eio,  Brazil  [1892],  Mining  Academy. 

40.  Paris,  France  [?],  Mining  Academy;  161  students. 

41.  Paris,  trance  [?j.  Agricultural  College;  240  students. 

42.  Po}ypehdorf,  lYussia,  Germany  [1846],  Agricultural  Academy;  369  students. 

43.  Portici,  Italy,  founded  1872,  Agricultural  College;  105  students. 

44.  Pribram,  Bohemia,  Austria  [1849],  Mining  Academy;  150  students. 

45.  Rennes,  France  [1890],  Agncultural  College;  620  students. 

46.  Schemnitz,  Hungary  [?],  Forestry  and  Mining  Academy;  297  students. 

47.  *SV.  Elienne,  France  [1816],  Mining  Academy;  120  students. 

48.  Stockholm,  Swedai  [1823],  Forestry  School;  41  students;  also  Agricultural  Academy 

[1811];  150  members. 

49.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia   [1773],  Mining  Institute;  about  600  students. 

50.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  [1880],  Forestry  Institute;  about  500  students. 

51.  Tharandt,  Saxony,  Germany  [1811],  Forestry  Academy;  55  students. 

52.  Toronto,  Canada  [1888],  Agricultural  College. 

53.  Vallombrosa,  Italy  [1869],  Forestry  Institute;  40  students. 

54.  Vienna,  Austria  [1872],  Agricultural  Academy;  374  students. 

Note. — Other  similar  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  connected  with  universi- 
ties, hence  they  ard  not  mentioned  in  this  list  of  separate  institutions. 

VIII.    Veterinary  schools. 

1.  Alford,  France  [1766];  317  students. 

2.  Berlin,  Germany  [1790];  550  students. 

3.  Bucharest,  Roumania  [1861];  51  students. 

4.  Budapeal,  Hungary  [1786];  332  students. 

5.  Copenhagen,  Denmark  [1858];  see  above  in  VII,  370  students. 

6.  Cor doha,  Spain  [1^2']',  74  students. 

7.  Dorpat,  Russia  [?];  311  students. 

8.  Dresden,  Germany  [1774];  226  students. 

9.  Hanover,  Germany  [?] ;  228  students. 

10.  Kazan,  Russia  [?1;  468  students. 

11.  Khnrkof,  Russia  [1804];  150  students. 

12.  Lemherg,  Austria  [1881];  students. 

13.  I^on,  Spain  [?];  99  students. 

14.  London,  England  [1791];  230  students. 

15.  Lyon,  France  [1761];  180  students. 

16.  Madrid,  Spain  11792];  344  students. 

17.  Milan,  Itah/ \_\79l];  133  students. 

18.  Munich,  Germawf  [1790];  348  students. 

19.  Naples,  Itah/  [?]';  200  students. 

20.  Santiago,  Spain  [1820];  students. 

21.  Saragos}ia,  Sjxiin  [?];  276  students. 

22.  Stockholm,  Sweden  [1821];  57  students. 

23.  Stuttgart,  Germany  [1821];  135  students. 

24.  Touloiise,  France  [1825];  165  students. 

25.  Turin,  Itahf  [?];  91  students. 


26.    Utrecht,  Netherlands  [?];  87  students. 

"■                          [1764];  28" 
28.    Warsaw,  Russia  [?];  students. 


Vienna,  AuMria  [1764];  285  students. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   KINDERGARTEN. 
By  Laura  Fisher, 

Director  of  Public  Kindergartens,  Boston^  3/ats. 


Tho  first  public  expression  in  America  on  tbe  valne  of  the  kindergarten  was  en 
article  published  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  in  1854.  This  article  was  a  **  Report  to 
the  governor  of  Connecticut  on  the  International  Exhibition  of  Educational  Sys- 
tems and  Materials  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  under  the  auspices  of  Piinco 
Albert  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures.'*  In  this  report 
Doctor  Barnard  says:  '*The  system  of  infant  culture  presented  in  tho  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Educational  Systems  and  Materials  at  St.  Martin's  Hall  by 
Charles  Hoffman,  of  Hamburg,  and  illustrated  by  Madame  Honge  in  her  kinder- 
garten in  Tavistock  Square,  London,  was  by  far  the  most  original,  attractive,  and 
philosophical  form  of  infant  development  the  world  has  yet  seen.** 

Doctor  Barnard's  interest  in  the  kindergarten  increased  with  his  study  of  the 
system,  and  this  first  expression  of  appreciation  was  followed  in  1868  by  a  sugges- 
tion in  his  special  report,  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  the  Senate,  and  again 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1870,  on  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  **  that  the  first  or  lowest  school  in  a  graded  system  for  cities 
should  cover  the  play  period  of  a  child's  life,**  and  that  **the  great  formative 
period  of  the  human  being's  life  in  all  that  concerns  habits  of  observation  and 
early  development  should  bo  subjected  to  the  training  of  the  kindergarten.'*  To 
Doctor  Barnard  are  due  many  valuable  publications  on  tho  kindergai*ten,  and  to 
his  influence  can  be  traced  that  early  appreciation  of  the  system  on  the  part  of 
many  educators  which  helped  to  give  it  educational  standing. 

Following  Doctor  Barnard,  in  point  of  time,  comes  the  well-known  and  deeply- 
appreciated  effort  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  will  always  be  remembered 
and  honored  as  the  pioneer  of  the  kindergarten  in  America.  While  hers  was 
not  the  first  kindergarten  in  the  United  States — that  of  Miss  Caroline  Louise 
Frankenburg,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  having  been  established  in  1858,  and  others,  by 
Germans,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1861,  and  in  New  York  in  1864 — Miss  Peabody 's 
was  the  first  effort  that  called  forth  any  marked  interest  in  the  system  and  gave 
the  impulse  from  which  radiated  the  entire  kindergarten  movement  in  America. 

Although  the  general  character  of  Miss  Peabody's  work  is  well  known,  no 
account  of  tho  kindergarten  is  complete  that  ignores  her  own  statement  of  the 
beginnings  of  her  work  or  fails  to  recognize  the  wonderful  spirit  of  helpfulness, 
simplicity,  and  humility  that  touched  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  In  her 
account  of  the  kindergarten  in  America  she  tells  us  that  after  Doctor  Barnard's 
articles  in  his  journal  in  1856  and  1858  nothing  was  said  in  America  until  the 
review  in  the  Christian  Examiner  in  1859,  Boston,  of  **Le  jardin  des  enfants.** 
She  alludes  to  the  many  unhappy  attempts  at  kindergartens  made  during  the  next 
ten  years  by  persons  untrained  in  the  system  and  points  to  her  own  as  the  most 
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noted  of  these  failures.  In  1867  she  went  to  Europe  to  study  the  kindergartens 
as  established  by  Froebel.  In  1868  she  returned  *  *  zealous  to  abolish  her  own  and  all 
similar  mistakes  and  establish  the  real  thing  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  training 
of  the  kindergartners/'^ 

Mi83  Peabody's  and  Doctor  Barnard's  initial  interest  in  the  kindergarten  was 
of  moment  because  of  the  influence  wpon  other  persons,  and  while  not  directly 
productive  of  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  on  any  large  scale  they  gave  to 
the  cause  in  America  the  vital  start  to  which  all  further  developments  of  the 
s>'stem  owe  their  origin. 

The  three  main  branches  of  kindergai'ten  work  in  America  are  the  private  kin- 
dergarten, the  charity  kindergarten,  and  the  public  kindergarten.  Each  of  these 
has  an  interesting  history  and  has  exercised  its  specific  influence  in  shaping  the 
work  and  in  forming  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  educational  and  social  value 
of  the  system. 

THE  PRIVATE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Originating  with  Miss  Peabody's  attempt  already  referred  to  and  continued 
from  that  time  on  in  Boston  by  Madame  Kriege  and  her  graduates,  notably  Miss 
Grarland  and  Miss  Weston,  the  private  kindergarten  spread  from  Boston  to  New 
York.  Its  first  and  foremost  exi)onent  there  was  Miss  Marie  Boelt6,  who  was 
invited  in  1873  by  Miss  Henrietta  B.  Haines  to  conduct  a  kindergarten  in  her 
school  for  young  ladies.  Miss  Boelt6  had  studied  in  Germany  "with  Froebel's 
widow  and  had  won  a  high  reputation  in  Germany  and  also  in  England,  In  1873 
she  married  Prof.  John  Ki^aus,  and  together  they  established  an  indei)endent 
kindergarten  and  normal  class.  From  their  training  school  many  eminent  kin- 
dergartners  were  graduated,  and  Madame  Kraus  is  still  considered  the  **best 
representative  in  America  of  the  traditional  practice  as  prevailing  in  German 
kindergartens  and  training  schools."  Their  kindergarten  was  the  center  of 
great  interest,  and  its  excellence  commanded  marked  support  in  New  York. 

t  This  branch  of  the  kindergarten  movement  has',  unfortunately,  been  most  slow 
to  grow,  varying  largely  according  to  the  temper  of  the  city.  It  is  a  question  of 
no  slight  interest  just  why  the  private  kindergarten  has  had  on  the  whole  less 
success  and  support  than  the  charity  and  the  public  kindergarten.  Among  the 
most  obvious  reasons  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  small  independent  classes  have 
been  established  by  inexperienced,  inadequately  trained,  and  incompetent  young 
women  who  have  been  unable  to  conduct  a  kindergarten  properly,  and  have 
allowed  their  classes  to  become  free-play  schools  run  by  the  children. 

f  Not  a  few  independent  private  kindergartens  owe  their  failure  to  the  exclusive 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  conducted  on  narrow  lines  for  the  I  enefit  of  a 
small  group  of  children  from  chosen  homes.  These  have  sometimes  failed  because 
the  young  kindergartner,  dominated  by  the  ignorance  and  inconsistencies  of  her 
patrons,  has  been  unable  to  carry  on  regular  and  systematic  work  with  her  pupils. 
Again,  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living  has  kept  out  of  the  independent  private 
kindergarten  the  most  capable  teachers,  these  naturally  seeking  and  securing 
positions  commanding  definite  salaries,  sufficiently  large  to  insure  comfortable 
living. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  private  schools  in  our  large  cities  have 
adopted  the  kindergarten.  In  most  of  these  this  department  extends  over  two  years, 
and  is  followed  by  a  connecting  class  in  which  the  advanced  constructive  work  of 
the  kindergarten  is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  regular  branches  of  the  pri- 

a  Miss  Pcabody  not  only  incited  the  establishment  of  private  and  charity  kindergartens  and 
the  first  public  Idndergarten  in  the  country,  bat  she  founded  and  sustainod  a  periodical  of  kin- 
dergarten literature,  established  the  American  Froebel  Union,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  a  Froebel  society  in  England. 
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mary  school.  These  kindergartens  are  increaadngly  nmnerons  and  successful. 
The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find.  "Wherever  the  kindergarten  becomes  an  organic 
part  of  the  general  system  of  education,  it  takes  its  position  as  a  place  in  which 
children  are  properly  trained  and  instructed.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  heads  of  such  institutions  that  the  kindergarten  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  child  and  a  recognition  of  its  influence  upon  the  child's 
subsequent  development.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  principals  of  schools  influ- 
ences parents  who  send  their  children  to  certain  schools  because  of  their  confl- 
dence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  teaching  corps,  and  in  this  way  the  kindergarten  con- 
nected with  the  private  school  has  begun  to  flourish  and  been  enabled  to  do  its 
legitimate  work.  Needless  to  say  that  the  kindergarten  has  often  been  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  financial  loss  to  the  proprietors  of  the  schools, 
whose  recognition  of  its  educational  value  has  been  the  sole  explanation  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  has  insisted  upon  the  continuance  of  a  nonpaying  department. 
Among  the  first  kindergartens  established  in  connection  with  large  private  schools 
after  the  pioneer  movement  in  New  York  was  that  in  Iklrs.  Shaw's  school  in 
Boston.  In  the  hope  that  young  women  would  study  the  kindergarten  in  order 
to  better  prepare  themselves  for  work  in  the  home,  a  training  department  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Shaw  in  connection  with  this  school.  Notable  among  the 
kindergartens  connected  with  large  private  institutions  are  those  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn;  Teachers'  College,  New  York;  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York,  and  the  School  of  Education,  Chicago. 

No  one  would  claim  that  even  this  class  of  private  kindergartens  suffers  from  over- 
crowding, or  that  the  wealthy  are,  as  a  rule,  kindergarten  enthusiasts.  And  yet 
there  exists  in  New  York  an  association  composed  of  women  of  means,  calling 
itself  The  Froebel  League,  that  is  making  notable  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  system  of  education  for  all  children, 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  and  all  parents  ae  well.  Their  recognition  of  what  the  kin- 
dergarten has  done  for  them  in  fitting  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  mother- 
hood, and  of  how  it  has  influenced  the  development  of  their  children  within  its 
domain  and  in  the  home,  is  not  without  influence  which  is  bound  to  grow  and  to 
win  for  the  kindergarten  in  this  class  of  society  due  recognition  as  a  valuable 
educational  influence. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  doubters  belong  mainly  to  this  class,  and  that  the 
habit  of  doubt,  onco  become  the  fashion,  is  difficult  to  overcome.  People  whose 
children  have  fairly  good  care  at  home  are  not  likely,  as  a  class,  to  bother  them- 
selves about  the  merits  of  a  system  of  early  education.  Again,  to  many  persons  no 
learning  seems  of  value  unless  it  begins  with  reading,  and  the  three  R's  are  still 
their  fetish.  Instruction  in  these  is  the  only  proper  beginning  of  every  child's 
education,  for  to  be  informed  is  to  be  educated.  However  vitally  a  child's  mind 
is  open  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  influences  of  life;  however  its  heart 
may  glow  with  the  sentiments  that  make  for  righteousness;  however  skillfully  its 
hands  may  shape  the  materials  vrith  which  they  come  in  contact;  however  wisely 
and  absorbingly  it  may  play  itself  into  an  understanding  of  its  world,  to  such 
persons  the  child  knows  nothing  of  value  until  it  has  learned  to  read:  **Itisa 
bird."  When  it  is  able  to  do  this,  the  child  has,  in  their  opinion,  learned  some- 
thing that  is  worth  while.  And  the  question  whether  it  has  ever  really  seen  or 
observed  a  bird,  interested  itself  in  its  haunts  and  habits,  cared  for,  protected, and 
tended  it,  watched  the  brooding  mother,  and  witnessed  its  exhibitions  of  mother- 
love,  these  are  matters  altogether  foreign  to  the  question  of  its  real  education  and 
the  school's  share  in  it.  We  are,  however,  coming  to  value  less  what  may  be 
called  the  externals  of  education  and  to  care  more  and  more  for  its  spirit  and  the 
spirit  it  begets;  and  with  this  increasing  sense  of  the  importance  of  inner  devel- 
opment there  begins  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  the  kindergarten  of  the  children 
who  go  to  private  schools. 
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THE  CHARITY  KINDERGARTEN. 

Centering  among  and  concerning  itself  with  the  children  of  the  poor  and  having 
for  its  aini  the  uplifting  of  the  home,  it  was  natnral  that  the  kindergarten  as  a 
philanthropic  movement  should  win  greit  and  early  favor  in  our  generous  land. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  children  of  the  slums  were  kept  off  the  streets,  and  that 
they  were  made  clean  and  happy  by  kind  and  motherly  young  women;  that  the 
child  being  thus  cared  for  enabled  the  mother  to  go  about  her  work  in  and  outside  of 
the  home, ^11  this  appealed  to  the  heart  of  America,  and  America  gave  freely  to  make 
these  kindergartens  possible.  Churches  established  kindergartens  for  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  individuals  endowed  kindergartens,  and  associations  were  organized 
for  the  spread  and  support  of  kindergartens  in  nearly  every  large  city,  large  sums  of 
money  boing  raised  annually  for  this  purpose.  As  college  and  social  settlements 
appeared  on  the  horizon  they  adopted  the  kindergarten,  looking  upon  it  as  a  valu- 
able means  for  building  up  their  clubs  for  children  and  women  and  as  the  nucleus 
for  district  work. 

The  first  charity  kindergarten  in  America  was  established  on  July  1,  1870,  in 
connection  with  the  Poppenhusen  Institute  of  the  Conrad  Poppenhusen  Associa- 
tion, founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Conrad  Poppenhusen  for  the  jKJople  of  the 
township  of  Flushing,  and  especially  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  College 
Point,  N.  Y.  This  kindergarten  flourished  from  1870  to  1901,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  public  kindergartens  made  its  continuance  unnecessary.  The  liberality 
and  large -miridedness  of  its  founder  can  not  fail  to  impress  anyone  familiar  with 
its  history  and  the  history  of  the  institute  of  which  it  was  a  part.  The  kinder- 
garten was  attended  by  from  60  to  80  children  when  the  population  of  College  Point 
was  less  than  5,000,  and  when  this  increased  to  over  6,000  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance numbered  from  100  to  120  children.  The  salaries  paid  were  liberal;  the 
rooms  provided  consisted  of  one  large  main  room,  40  by  30  feet,  and  two  smaller 
class  rooms.  A  large  yard  gave  opportunity  for  gardening,  sand  gardens,  and 
outdoor  play.  The  teachers  first  in  charge  were  graduates  of  training  schools  of 
Germany,  and  were  succeeded  by  their  pupils.  The  effect  of  the  kindergarten  is 
said  to  have  been  noticeable  not  only  in  the  children,  but  to  have  shown  itself  in 
the  homes  and  in  the  greater  neatness  of  the  children  as  they  came  from  home. 

So  far  as  equipment  goes,  it  would  seem  that  this  first  charity  kindergarten  set  a 
standard  which  might  well  be  followed  and  is  seldom  maintained  even  to-day. 

The  next  charity  kindergarten  was  one  better  known  generally — that  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hill  in  the  village  of  Florence,  Mass.  Here,  too,  generous 
provision  marked  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Hill  built  two  houses — one  for  the  accom- 
modation of  200  children  who  attended  the  kindergarten  and  one  for  the  teachers 
to  live  in;  and  he  furthermore  put  in  trust  a  fund  from  which  (with  additional 
contributions  from  other  citizens)  the  kindergarten  has  been  supported. 

The  largest  individual  charity  and  the  most  significant  was  that  supported  from 
1877  to  1888  by  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  rightly  called  the 
**  Fairy  godmother  of  the  kindergarten."  In  1877,  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Peabody,  Mrs.  Shaw  opened  two  summer  kindergartens,  one  in  Brookline 
and  one  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Satisfied  that  the  kindergarten  merited  her  supjwrt, 
the  two  classes  thus  established  were  continued  through  the  year.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  work  unparalleled  for  its  public  spirit  and  liberality,  and  to  which 
must  be  attributed  the  growth  and  final  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  throughout 
New  England.  In  18T8,  through  the  successful  efforts  of  Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree, 
who  organized  and  superintended  this  work  for  Mrs.  Shaw,  there  were  18  kinder- 
gartens in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Brookline,  and  1883  brought  the  number  up  to 
31.  From  1884  to  1888  the  kindergartens  were  reduced  in  number  to  14  in  Boston, 
3  in  Cambridge,  and  1  in  Brookline.  No  effort  or  money  was  spared  to  make  these 
kindergartens  the  best  of  their  kind.    Some  were  hous^  in  public  school  buildings 
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and  others  occupied  houses  specially  rented  for  their  use.  Every  advantage  was 
given  to  the  kindergartners  to  help  their  work.  Lecturers  on  education,  science, 
and  art,  classes  in  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  were  provided,  and  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers  was  established.  In  addition  to  the  daily  teaching  in 
the  kindergartens,  the  kindergartners  visited  the  homes  of  the  children  and  held 
mothers'  meetings. 

After  supporting  the  kindergartens  for  ten  years,  Mrs.  Shaw,  in  1887,  invited 
the  school  committee  of  Boston  to  investigate  this  work  with  a  view  to  adopting 
the  same.  In  1888  the  school  board  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  14  kinder- 
gartens supported  by  Mrs.  Shaw. 

The  first  free  kindergarten  in  New  York  was  opened  in  1876  by  the  Children's 
Charitable  Union,  but  the  real  impulse  to  philanthropic  work  was  given  by  Prof. 
Felix  Adler,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  and  by  Rey.  R.  Heber  Newton,  rector 
of  Anthon  Memorial  Church.  In  January,  1878,  Professor  Adler  ox)ened  a  free 
kindergarten,  which  became  the  first  grade  in  a  school,  classes  being  added  each 
year  until  in  1887  the  full  eight  grades  of  a  completely  equipped  elementary  school 
were  established.  This  was  the  initial  step  in  a  movement  that  has  culminated 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  kindergarten  as  the  first  grade  in  large  private  and 
endowed  schools,  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  opened  the  first  mission  kindergarten  in  March,  1878, 
and  gave  the  primary  impulse  to  this  kind  of  work.  At  present  nearly  every  largo 
city  has  its  church  kindergartens  for  the  children  of  the  parish,  housed  in  the 
parish  rooms. 

These  kindergartens,  with  a  few  others,  represented  the  extent  of  the  philan- 
thropic movement  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1889  a  conference  was  held  at  the  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  in  Response  to  a  call  signed  by  leading  men  of  New  York, 
foremost  among  whom  were  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  Rev.  E.  Win- 
chester Donald,  and  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Remsen.  The  occasion  of  this  conference  was 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  many,  men  and  women  to  extend  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem, and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion. We  are  told  that  **  the  idea  of  the  founders  of  this  new  association  was  to 
establish  some  model  kindergartens  under  charge  of  the  association  and  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  city  to  establish  kindergartens  in  connection  with  the  public  school 
system."  The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  in  1890,  and  in  1903  the  association 
supported  23  kindergartens,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  $40,000.  The  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Society  of  Brooklyn  supports  22  kindergartens,  and  has,  by  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency  among  its  kindergartners,  done  much  to  uphold  and 
encourage  the  excellent  work  in  that  city.  In  addition  to  the  kindergartens  sup- 
ported by  these  two  associations  there  are  about  55  public  kindergartens  of  a 
charitable  character,  making  in  all  100  kindergartens  supported  by  donations  and 
endowments  in  Greater  New  York. 

In  1879,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Alphonso  Taft,  who  was  its  first 
president,  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association  was  formed.  Its  history,  like 
that  of  similar  associations,  begins  with  the  establishment  of  one  free  kindergar- 
ten. In  1902  the  association  supported  3  free  kindergartens  and  sui>erintended  in 
addition  20  free  and  3  private  kindergartens. 

During  the  same  year  (1879)  the  first  free  kindergarten  was  opened  in  Philadel- 
phia. Through  the  philanthropic  efforts  and  personal  devotion  of  Miss  Anna 
Hallowell  the  people  of  Philadelphia  became  aroused  to  the  need  of  establishing 
kindergartens,  and  in  1881  the  Subprimary  School  Society  was  formed  for  that 
purpose.  In  1887  this  society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  made  a  formal  transfer  of  33 
free  kindergartens  to  the  board  of  education,  and  the  kindergarten  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system. 
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Chicago  has  always  baen  a  leading  kindergarten  center.  The  kindergarten 
movement  began  in  1865,  much  as  it  did  later  in  Boston,  with  a  so-called  Idnder- 
garten.  Bnt  in  1874  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  a  trained  kindergartner,  opened  a 
private  kindergarten  in  her  home,  and  organized  a  class  for  the  study  of  Froebel's 
educational  principles.  Through  Mrs.  Putnam's  influence  the  first  free  kinder- 
garten was  oi)ened  in  187G  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  D.  V.  Moody's  church,  and  to  her 
efforts  was  mainly  due  the  formation  of  the  Chicago  Froebel  Association,  which  at 
one  time  supported  23  kindergartens  and  also  a  normal  training  school,  of  which 
Mrs.  Putnam  is  still  director.  She  was  also  largely  resjwnsible  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  kindergartens  into  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 

The  influence  of  Chicago,  through  the  impetus  given  to  the  work  there,  first  by 
Mrs.  Putnam,  who  was  later  ably  seconded  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  extended 
to  the  Northwest  and  somewhat  to  the  South  and  East.  Many  of  the  kindergar- 
tens and  training  schools  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  are  in  charge  of 
graduates  from  Chicago,  while  the  work  in  Texas,  Cleveland,  O. ,  and  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ,  was  first  organized  through  Cticago  influence. 

In  Pittsburg,  where  a  vigorous  young  association  is  supporting  a  training  school 
and  a  nxmiber  of  kindergartens  as  well,  a  happy  and  unique  condition  of  coopera- 
tion exists  between  a  private  organization  and  the  school  board.  Here  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  supjwrt  of  public  kindergartens  is  made,  and  rooms  in 
school  buildings  are  set  apart  for  kindergarten  use.  This  fund  is  turned  over  to 
the  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  and  all  the  kinder- 
gartens are  in  charge  of  the  supervisor  of  this  society.  The  teachers  are  in  con- 
stant consultation  with  her  and  attend  graduate  courses  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  kindergarten  college. 

Passing  rapidly  westward  we  come  to  the  Pacific  cyast  and  the  kindergarten 
in  San  Francisco.  With  this  center  three  names  are  forever  associated,  nam^s  of 
gifted  women  whose  lives  and  activity  have  left  a  unique  stamp  upon  the  work 
they  have  done,  and  have  made  San  Francisco  famous  and  in  some  respects  fore- 
most in  philanthropic  work.  I  refer  to  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  and  Miss  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  The  first  impulse  to  kinder- 
garten work  in  California  was  given  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York,  who,  in 
the  summer  of  1878,  came  to  San  Francisco  to  deliver  some  lectures.  During  his 
visit  he  succeeded  in  stimulating  great  interest  in  the  project  of  establishing 
kindergartens  for  young  children,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  influence,  on  July  23, 
1878,  an  association  was  formed  and  became  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Kindergarten  Society.  Funds  were  raised,  a  room  on  Sil- 
ver street  near  Third  was  rented  and  ©quipped,  and  the  association  was  ready  for 
a  teacher.  Among  the  most  ardent  of  its  members  was  Miss  Emma  Marwedel, 
whose  work  in  southern  California  and  later  in  San  Francisco  is  well  known.  At 
her  suggestion  the  association  called  to  the  organization  of  its  work — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  free  kindergarten  west  of  the  Rockies— Miss  Kate  Douglas 
Smith.  That  interest  in  the  kindergarten  under  the  direction  of  this  gifted  leader 
grow  rapidly  was  but  natural.  No  single  individual  has  done  more  to  spread  kin- 
dergarten influence  and  to  gain  friends  for  the  cause  than  the  author  of '  *  The  Story 
of  Patsy.  *  *  No  kindergarten  has  en  j  eyed  wider  celebrity  and  achi  i  ved  greater  suc- 
cess among  the  children  and  in  their  homes  than  the  celebrated  Silver  Street  Kin- 
dergarten, conducted  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  her  sister,  Miss  Nora  A.  Smith.  The 
work  done  at  Silver  street  was  the  mainspring  of  all  subsequent  work  in  Cali- 
fornia; to  its  influence  was  due  the  establishment  of  numerous  free  kindergartens 
and  indirectly  the  formation  of  the  kindergarten  association  for  which  San  Fran- 
cisco is  justly  famous.  By  October,  1883,  there  were  23  kindergartens  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  1888  they  numbered  40.  In  1882  the  New  Silver  Street  Kinder- 
garten Society  was  formed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  three  kindergartens  were 
Oldened  and  supported  by  it. 
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Fc^owing  Mrs.  Wiggin  as  xjrinciijal  of  the  Silver  street  kindergartens,  and  for 
many  years  associated  with  her  in  this  work,  came  Miss  Nora  A^  Smith.  Miss 
Smith,  like  Mrs.  Wiggin,  is  well  known  both  as  a  practical  Mndergartner  and  as 
a  writer  on  kindergarten  and  other  subjects,  and  is  at  present  the  inspiring  head 
of  the  kindergartens  in  connection  with  the  Alfred  Coming  Clarke  House  in  New 
York. 

In  close  connection  with  their  work  as  principals  of  the  Silver  street  kinder- 
gartens was  the  California  Kindergarten  Training  School  established  in  1880  by 
Mrs.  Wiggin,  who  remained  principal  nntil  1890  and  was  at  first  assisted  and  later 
succeeded  by  her  sister,  Miss  Nora  A.  Smith.  This  training  school  was  organized 
in  answer  to  numerous  applications  for  kindergarten  instruction  which  came  to 
Mrs.  Wiggin  during  her  first  year  at  Silver  street.  From  this  training  school 
the  graduates  went  to  jKwitions  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast  from  British 
Columbia  to  Arizona  and  into  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  far  West. 

Side  by  side  with  the  work  of  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  Miss  Smith,  indeed  stimulated 
int)  existence  by  it,  was  the  work  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  organizer 
and  president  of  the  Golden  Gttto  Kindergarten  Association.  After  a  visit  to  the 
Silver  Street  Kindergarten  in  1879,  Mrs.  Cooper  organized  the  second  free  kinder- 
garten in  San  Francisco,  which  was  supi)orted  by  the  efforts  of  her  Bible  class. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  other  kindergartens,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  association  of  which  Mrs.  Cooper  was  president.  The  legacies  and  donations 
coming  from  many  sources  for  the  support  and  endowment  of  kindergartens 
were  very  large,  and  no  philanthropic  organization  has  supported  as  many  kinder- 
gartens or  expended  as  much  money.  The  first  legacy  of  $20,000  necessitated  the 
incorporation  of  the  association.  Following  this  came  the  organization  of  five 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  memorial  kindergartens,  which  were  endowed  by  Mrs. 
Stanford  in  1891,  who  set  aside  $100,000  for  this  purx>ose.  In  1895  the  association 
supported  44  free  kindergartens.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds  some  of  these  have 
been  abandoned  and  there  are  at  present  19  kindergartens,  5  8upi)orted  by  Mrs. 
Stanford  and  5  by  Mrs.  Phebo  A.  Hearst. 

This  association,  too,  felt  the  need  of  establishing  a  training  school.  Indeed, 
this  need  has  been  felt  wherever  the  sjnrit  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  vital,  and 
all  growing  associations  have  ill  addition  classes  for  mothers,  graduate  kinder- 
gartners,  and  childrens'  nurses. 

Besides  the  work  of  its  associations,  Calif omia  is  noted  for  the  philanthropy  of 
individuals.  In  addition  to  the  work  supported  by  Mrs.  Stanford  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Phebe  A.  Hearst,  who,  in  addition  to  the  five  kindergartens  in  San  Francisco,  has 
also  established  a  kindergarten  settlement  and  a  number  of  free  kindergartens  in 
the  remote  Western  States.  She  has  also  erected  the  finest  and  best-equipped 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  kinder- 
garten training  school  of  the  Golden  Gate  Association.  Mrs*  Hearst  has  estab- 
lished a  kindergarten  college  at  the  national  capital,  and  supports  three  kinder- 
gartens in  Washington,  one  for  poor  white  children,  one  for  poor  colored  children, 
and  one  in  a  district  where  it  reaches  the  well  to  do.  Kindergartens  and  kinder- 
garten colleges  are  thus  in  touch  with  the  general  public  and  the  system  can  be 
observed  in  its  varied  aspects.  The  equipment  is  excellent,  and  the  entire  work 
is  conducted  by  experts,  making  it  a  leading  center  of  kindergarten  influence. 

r 

THE  PUBLIC  KINDKRGAKTKNS. 

V 

Miss  Blow  and  the  St,  Louis  kindergartens. — The  first  kindergarten  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1870  and  was  continued  as  an 
experiment  for  several  years,  when  it  was  closed  for  lack  of  funds. 

While  Boston  was  the  first  city  to  establish  a  public  kindergarten,  St.  Louis  was 
foremost  in  organizing  a  system  of  kindergartens  whoso  influence  has  extended  to 
every  section  of  the  coimtry.  ^_^ 
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In  his  report  for  the  year  1870-71  the  snperintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Lonis 
recommended  the  opening  of  an  experimental  kindergarten  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  desirable*  not  only  as  a  system  of  training  for  yoxmg  children  nnder  school 
age,  but  as  affording  **  valuable  hints  on  the  method  of  conducting  our  instruction 
in  the  lowest  primary  grades."  As  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  the  first 
public  kindergarten  was  opened  in  September,  1873. 

At  this  time  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  who  had  studied  with  Miss  Boelt6  in  New 
York,  offered  to  supervise  and  conduct  a  kindergarten  gratuitously,  provided 
the  school  board  would  pay  the  salary  of  an  assistant  teacher  and  furnish  the 
necessary  room  and  equipment.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  kindergarten 
was  opened  in  the  Des  Peres  school.  Miss  Blow's  assistant  was  an  experienced 
primary  teacher,  who  had,  however,  had  no  kindergarten  training  and  who  needed 
to  be  instructed  in  kindergarten  methods.  The  first  public  kindergarten  training 
school  was  accordingly  established  at  this  time.  Kindergartens  were  oi>ened  as 
fast  as  competent  kindergartners  were  graduated,  and  it  was  not  many  years 
before  every  district  in  the  city  had  its  kindergarten. 

Miss  Blow  conducted  both  the  kindergarten  in  the  Des  Peres  school  and  the 
training  class  for  several  years,  and  her  success  made  it  the  center  of  educational 
interest  in  a  city  already  noted  for  its  admirable  system  of  public  schools. 

The  kindergartens  in  St.  Louis  grew  and  flourished;  parents  were  quick  to  rec- 
ognize the  benefits  of  the  training,  and  in  every  section  of  the  city  they  were 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  It  was  not  all  smooth  sailing,  however.  The 
kindergarten,  hardly  yet  understanding  itself,  certainly  not  fully  realizing  itself, 
had  to  contend  with  friendly  and  unfriendly  criticism.  It  had  to  justify  itself, 
its  methods,  its  greater  freedom,  its  play,  and  play  spirit.  It  had  to  meet  the 
doubt  of  skeptics  and  the  criticism  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  teachers.  It 
was  often  held  up  to  ridicule  and  was  blamed  for  the  failure  of  every  child  that 
had  ever  entered  its  doors.  It  was  fighting  a  battle  for  the  child  with  itself  and 
with  its  ignorant  and  sometimes  bitter  enemies.  It  made,  of  course,  nxunberless 
mistakes,  did  and  said  many  foolish  things,  stirred  up  unnecessary  opposition.  It 
did  all  this  because  it  was  young  and  inexperienced,  but  it  possessed  an  enthusiasm 
and  a  faith  in  its  mission  and  power  that  did  indeed,  in  the  end,  remove  moun- 
tains. It  lacked  in  its  first  days  that  self -comprehension  and  wisdom  that  came 
with  riper  years,  longer  experience,  and  profound  and  x>atient  study. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  history  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  public  schools  repeats 
that  of  every  reform  movement.  It  was  natural  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
an  unnecessary  and  imdesirable  innovation  by  those  who  felt  that  the  old  methods 
were  good  enough  and  that  little  children  should  stay  at  home  with  their  mothers. 
It  was  likewise  natural  that  these  new  methods  should  receive  scant  welcome 
from  those  who  were  wedded  to  the  use  of  the  old.  It  was  not  less  natural  that 
young  and  untried  kindergartners  should  do  harm  to  their  own  principles  and 
methods  by  being  quite  unable  to  explain  them  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or 
convincing  power  to  those  who  questioned  or  opposed  them.  The  kindergarten  was 
not  free  from  defect.  It  is  not  yet  wholly  perfect.  It  had  much  to  contend  with 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its  workers  were  very  young  women  of 
no  experience  in  teaching  and  ignorant  of  general  educational  principles  and  • 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  their  youth  and  jwirtial  ignorance  and  their  abso- 
lute freedom  from  traditions  and  conventional  forms  and  methods  gave  them 
resolute  courage  and  a  hopefulness  of  spirit  that  could  not  be  quenched  by  any 
doubt  or  opposition  or  x>ersonal  failure.  Their  faith  in  the  new  ideal  of  education 
made  them  absolutely  sure  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  cause  that  would  convert 
and  redeem  the  world.  They  felt  a  strange  stirring  in  their  hearts,  glad  awak- 
ening of  th  ir  minds,  and  were  conscious  of  a  power  that  was  transforming  and 
transfiguring  the  world  for  them.    They  believed  that  this  was  possible  to  all 
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who  were  penetrated  with  the  same  ideals.  Little  wonder  tha^  they  seemed  fool- 
ish and  almost  mad  to  a  part  of  the  world  that  was  looking  on.  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  the  influence  of  these  early  years  of  work  and  study  on  the  young 
women  of  the  kindergarten.  It  was  like  a  new  pentecost,  the  infusion  of  a  new 
life,  the  birth  of  a  new  soul;  and  its  contagion  spread  to  all  who  would  open  their 
minds  to  its  glowing  power.  Women  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  study  with  Miss  Blow,  and  many  superintendents  of  schools  came 
to  observe  the  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis  and  to  get  teachers  from  there  to  intro- 
duce the  system  in  other  cities.  It  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  Froebel's  methods,  as  illustrated  in  the  public 
kindergartens  of  St.  Louis  under  Miss  Blow's  direction,  have  influenced  kinder- 
garten practice  all  over  the  country. 

Through  the  storm  and  stress  of*  these  early  years,  when  all  the  country  was 
looking  on  and  wondering  whether  it  was  safe  to  follow  the  example  of  St.  Louis, 
there  were  two  persons  who  piloted  and  inspired  the  work.  The  students  and 
graduated  kindergartners  were  under  the  direct  influence  and  training  of  Miss 
Blow.  They  were  at  first  a  separate  body,  working  indeed  in  the  schools,  but 
getting  little  help  and  often  no  encouragement  from  the  other  teachers.  They 
were,  of  course,  under  the  control  and  authority  of  the  school  board,  but  they 
knew  little  of  its  existence,  for  between  them  and  the  school  board  stood  the  super- 
intendent. If  it  had  not  been  thus,  they  would  have  foundered.  No  kindergartner 
who  was  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  schools  during  his  administration  can  ever 
forget  his  helpful  and  constant  supervision.  His  suggestions  gave  her  courage; 
his  insight,  that  went  at  once  to  the  crucial  point  and  made  clear  the  existing 
weakness  and  necessary  correction,  developed  her  intelligence  and  comprehension. 
The  large-mindedhess  that  granted  her  legitimate  freedom  to  be  herself  and  to 
develop  herself  made  possible  the  growth  of  individuality  and  originality  in  her 
work  with  the  children.  In  the  midst  of  serious  and  oft-repeated  mistakes,  which 
were  never  overlooked,  the  kindergartner  was  sure  of  his  faith  in  the  principles 
with  which  she  was  grappling  and  in  her  ability  ultimately  to  bring  them  and 
their  results  to  light.  No  work  like  that  in  St.  Louis,  pioneer  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  coping  with  tremendous  obstacles,  could  have  come  to  its  fulfillment 
but  for  the  courage,  the  initiative,  the  insight,  and  the  i)ersistent  support  of  the 
superintendent.  It  was  his  influence  and  the  improvement  in  the  kindergartens 
that  converted  critics  into  friends  and  made  masters  and  grade  teachers  the  fore- 
most advocates  and  stanchest  supporters  of  the  system. 

After  the  kindergartens  were  well  started  in  the  schools  for  white  children,  the 
demand  for  the  same  advantages  for  colored  children  made  itself  felt,  and  in  1882 
the  flrst  kindergarten  for  colored  children  was  established.  In  this  kindergarten 
many  prominent  citizens  were  greatly  interested,  and  they  contributed  generously 
toward  providing  it  with  a  special  equipment  much  needed.  The  children 
belonged  to  the  poorest  class  of  poor  and  ignorant  negroes.  The  task  of  training 
them  in  the  simplest  habits  of  decency  was  not  an  easy  one.  Their  moral  condi- 
tion was  of  the  lowest.    They  were  absolutely  lawless. 

That  this  important  work  might  be  properly  conducted,  two  experienced 
kindergartners  offered  to  take  charge  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  kindergarten  was  well 
under  way,  Miss  Blow,  with  the  kindergartner  in  charge,  began  to  train  colored 
women  for  the  colored  schools  in  St.  Louis,  and  since  that  was  accomplished  this 
branch  of  the  work  and  these  kindergartens  have  been  in  charge  of  colored 
women,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

St.  Louis  has  at  present  125  kindergartens,  located  in  78  school  buildings. 

The  plan  of  organization  was  much  like  that  which  prevails  to-day.  As  the 
kindergartners  were  graduated  they  were  given  charge  of  a  kindergarten  consisti 
ing  of  from  forty  to  sixty  children.    Because  of  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  and 
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the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  kindergartens  establlBhed,  each  trained  Irin- 
dergartner  was  assisted  by  stndents  from  the  training  school.  Where  there  \vere 
enough  volunteer  assistants  the  kindergartner,  or  director  (as  she  was  called), 
Bjmit  much  time  in  superintending  the  practice  teaching  of  her  assistants  and 
became  efficient  as  organizer  and  supervisor  of  her  kindergarten.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  every  director  to  train  her  assistants  in  the  details  of  the  daily 
work,  criticising  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  morning  session  and  planning  with 
the  assistants  the  following  day's  exercises. 

At  first  the  kindergartens  were  placed  in  regular  school  rooms,  which  were  not 
at  all  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  there  was  much  waste  of  emergy  and  unneces- 
sary labor  caused  by  the  moving  of  furniture  as  the  exercises  of  the  morning  were 
changed.  This  condition  still  prevails  in  a  large  number  of  kindergartens  all 
over  the  country  to-day.  Through  the  influence  of  the  8ui)erintendent  the  school 
board  was  induced  to  erect  separate  buildings  planned  for  kindergarten  use,  with 
spacious  rooms,  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  equipped  with  every  convenience 
conducive  to  successful  work.  Still  later,  in  the  schools  now  built,  the  kinder- 
gartens are  placed  in  a  wing  of  the  main  building,  separated  from  the  other  rooms 
by  corridors  and  coat  rooms.  Besides  each  of  these  large  rooms  there  is  a  store- 
room in  which  supplies  are  kept,  and  a  small  room  for  the  use  of  the  kindergart- 
ners.  There  is  generally  a  separate  entrance  for  the  kindergarten  children,  and 
in  some  cases  also  a  special  yard.  No  other  city  lias  considered  this  question  so 
carefully  or  provided  so  liberally  for  the  comfort  of  the  youngest  children  who 
attend  school. 
1  The  kindergarten  session  of  three  hours  was  carefully  divided  into  several 
periods,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  in  length,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  exercises.  The  morning  began  with  the  opening  exercise  of  song  and  con- 
versation, which  was  followed  by  a  longer  period  of  work.  Between  two  working 
I)eriod3  came  a  period  of  relaxation  and  play,  in  order  to  avoid  undue  strain  of 
long-continued  effort.  This  division  of  time  has  been  adopted  in  a  great  many 
cities,  and  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  yet  devised. 

But  the  kindergartners^  work  did  not  end  with  the  session  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  further  study  and  careful  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing day's  work.  All  the  kindergartners  continued  after  graduation  to  attend 
classes  conducted  by  Miss  Blow,  and,  because  the  undergraduate  courses  were 
constantly  improving,  these,  as  well  as  advanced  courses,  were  often  attended  by 
them. 

They  were  also  expected  to  follow  carefully  the  work  of  their  volunteer  and 
trained  assistants,  and  to  go  over  with  them  the  lectures  or  lessons  given  by  Mias 
Blow,  criticising  and  directing  the  technical  work  and  explaining  theoretic  prin- 
ciples and  points  of  methods.  The  result  of  this  was  growth  on  the  i)art  of  the 
teaciiin^  corps  and  the  upbuilding  of  an  organized  whole,  whose  members  were 
closely  united  and  wherein  each  profited  by  the  success  of  all,  and  all  were  inter- 
ested in  the  achievements  of  each. 

Three  things  soon  became  obvious:  First,  that  there  were  more  children  than 
the  morning  kindergartens  could  accommodate;  second,  that  Miss  Blow  needed 
assistance  and  relief  in  the  work  of  training  teachers;  third,  that  expert  snper- 
^asion  of  the  kindergartens  was  necessary  to  insure  the  best  results.  Conse- 
quently afternoon  kindergartens  were  opened,  and  a  supervisor  o^  kindergartens 
and  a  kindergarten  training  teacher  were  appointed.  The  afternoon  session  did 
not,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  teachers  in  charge,  prove  as  successful  as  the  morning 
session.  The  children,  who  ha<l  spent  the  forenoon  in  undirected  play,  were  not 
in  condition  for  anything  bordering  on  work,  were  not  equal  to  much  effort  of 
any  kind,  and  were  generally  more  restless  and  difficult  to  control. 

In  1877,  after  a  year  spent  in  Europe,  during  which  she  studied  with  Baroness 
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Marenholz  von  Bnelow  and  visited  G^erman  kindergartens,  Miss  Blow  retnmed  to 
St.  lionis  and  resnmed  charge  of  a  kindergarten  and  of  the  training  school,  with  snch 
assistance  as  had  been  provided.  Realizing  that  the  snccess  of  the  kindergarten 
mnst  dei)end  npon  the  efficiency  of  its  working  force,  and  that  one  or  two  years 
of  study  were  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  highest  teaching  capacity,  Miss  Blow 
offered  a  number  of  graduate  courses  to  the  kindergartners.  Froebel's  works  had 
not  yet  been  translated  into  English,  and  the  training  in  America  had  been  purely 
traditional,  each  training  teacher  passing  on  to  her  pupils  what  she  knew  and 
these  passing  on  again  what  they  had  received.  There  were  comparatively  few 
among  the  kindergartners  who  read  and  understood  German.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  external  details  of  the  system  were  often  learned  mechanically  with- 
out reference  to  their  significance,  and  their  importance  exaggerated  to  an  undue 
degree,  so  that  a  kind  of  superstitious  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  •* gifts"  and 
"  sequences  '*  was  engendered.  While  this  led  to  many  foolish  extremes,  it  also 
pointed  to  something  intangible,  something  that  had  not  yet  found  clear  expres- 
sion, but  by  which  the  life  of  the  kindergarten  was  fed  and  from  which  it  gathered 
inspiration.  The  significance  of  much  that  seemed  insignificant  was  felt  but  not 
explained,  the  spirit  behind  the  letter  was  swaying  minds  that  could  not  formu- 
late its  meaning,  could  not  bring  it  clearly  to  light. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  possible  mistakes  of  this  kind,  and  to  help  the  kindergartners 
to  an  understanding  of  the  educational  principles  underlying  Froebel's  system, 
Miss  Blow,  with  such  assistance  as  she  could  get  from  those  of  her  jftipils  who 
understood  German,  translated  and  interpreted  Froebel  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students,  using  the  original  publications  as  a  text-book  for  the  basis  of  all  her 
work.  It  was  the  first  time  that  American  kindergartners  came  into  direct  touch 
with  Froebel's  statement  of  his  educational  ideas  and  methods.  In  this  way  the 
book  that  is  now  considered  the  heart  and  soul  of  kindergarten  training,  Froe- 
bel's Mother-Play  and  Nursery  Songs,  was  first  studied  and  expounded.  From  St. 
Louis,  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Blow  and  her  pupils,  the  study  of  the  Mother- 
Play  was  taken  up  in  other  cities  and  has  finally  been  granted  a  leading  place  in 
the  course  of  study  in  all  the  best  training  schools  of  the  country.  The  first  pub- 
lished translation,  by  Miss  Josephine  Jarvis,  in  1879,  made  the  book  accessible  to 
all  American  students  of  Froebel. 

The  Mother-Play  became  the  inspiring  source  of  the  kindergarten  games,  which 
are  mainly  the  work  of  the  late  Mrs.  Clara  Beeson  Hubbard,  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
genius  for  play  has  not  been  equaled  in  the  kindergarten  world  of  America.  Mrs. 
Hubbard  published  the  first  collection  of  songs  and  games  for  the  kindergarten, 
using  the  translation  of  Miss  Jarvis,  but  adapting  music  to  the  words  and  inter- 
preting both  words  and  music  through  dramatic  play.  In  the  development  of 
these  plays  she  depended  largely  upon  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  the  children 
in  her  kindergarten,  following  their  interpretations  of  the  words  in  the  form  of 
gesture  and  active  movements. 

I  can  not  refrain,  in  passing,  to  render  such  tribute  to  Mrs.  Hubbard's  work  as 
she  richly  merits.  All  who  came  under  her  teaching  felt  the  meaning  and  value 
of  play.  Teachers  and  children  alike  felt  the  charm  and  i)ower  of  these  simple 
games  and  lived  anew  in  the  world  they  represented,  coming  close  to  its  heart 
through  song.  Mrs.  Hubbard  traveled  far  and  wide  introducing  these  Froebelian 
songs  and  games,  and  wherever  she  went  she  was  recognized  as  one  who,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  little  child,  came  closest  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  childhood  and  childish 
play. 

This  early  attempt  to  interpret  Froebel's  plays  was  naturally  somewhat  crude 
at  first.  The  words  of  the  songs,  for  which  Mrs.  Hubbard  was  not  responsible, 
were  severely  criticized,  and  the  music  likewise.  But  no  thorough  attempt  to 
improve  the  words  and  music  of  Froebel's  Mother-Play  was  made  until  Miss  Blow 
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undertook  the  task,  and  in  1895  her  translation  of  the  **  Mottoes  and  Ck>mmentarie8 
of  Froebel's  Mother-Play,"  and  in  1896  **  The  Words  and  Music  of  Froebel'sSongs 
and  Games,'*  were  published  in  the  International  Education  Series. 

Since  Mrs.  Hubbard's  early  effort  many  books  of  kindergarten  songs  have  been 
compiled,  notably  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson's  Finger  Plays,  the  books  of  Mrs.  Bust 
and  Miss  Jenks,  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Mildred  and  Miss  Patty  Hill, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Smith.  But  Mrs.  Hubbard's  were  the  Froebelian  songs  and 
plays,  and  thus  were  the  source  and  inspiration  of  all  the  others. 

A  further  great  improvement  in  kindergarten  practice  was  effected  by  Miss 
Blow  through  the  organization  of  a  plan  of  work  or  kindergarten  progi'amme. 
The  strong  and  helpful  influence  of  the  organized  whole  was  a  marked  feature  of 
the  St.  Louis  work.  In  this  Society  of  Kindergartners  each  was  ready  to  learn 
from  all,  and  all  gave  to  each  whatever  was  worth  having  and  knowing.  That 
isolated  practice  and  isolated  individuals  easily  become  trivial  and  erratic  was 
soon  recognized.  To  save  the  kindergarten  from  its  well-meaning  but  imperfect 
interpreters,  many  of  whom  fell  naturally  into  grievous  error,  and  all  of  whom 
felt  the  need  of  further  help  and  study,  a  programme  class  was  organized  and 
conducted  weekly  by  Miss  Blow.  The  kindergartners,  discussing  at  these  meet- 
ings the  details  of  their  work,  and  getting  further  light  on  the  principles  lying 
behind  their  practice,  could  go  to  their  classes  knowing  what  should  be  done  and 
how  exercises  must  be  graded  and  adapted  to  the  slowly  developing  i)owers  6t  the 
child.  They  studied  the  merits  of  different  methods;  were  taught  how  to  balance 
free  individual  work  and  class  exercises;  discussed  questions  concerning  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  practical  details;  considered  the  time  length  of  exercises; 
talked  over  questions  bearing  on  control  and  moral  training.  Above  all  they 
began  to  appreciate  the  need  of  seeing  their  work  with  the  children  as  a  whole 
instead  of  in  fragments,  and  learned  to  plan  its  details  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  developing  child,  instead  of  living  only  for  the  day  and  letting  the 
** inspiration  of  the  moment"  or  the  whim  of  the  child  determine  the  day's 
doings. 

But  the  study  of  Froebel's  philosophy  and  the  development  in  efficiency  which 
came  with  the  power  and  habit  of  organized  practice  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
these  aspiring  young  teachers  and  their  inspiring  leader.  Classes  in  science  and  in 
some  of  the  practical  arts  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  were  also  formed. 
And,  above  all,  the  kindergartners  were  offered  courses  in  the  study  of  great  litera- 
ture, history,  philosophy,  and  psychology.  These  were  given  because  it  was 
believed  that  studies  of  this  kind  were  most  expressive  of  and  conducive  to  genu- 
ine human  development,  and  that  growth  in  insight  and  spiritual  power  are  the 
essentials  of  higher  education  and  indispensable  to  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Denton  J.  Snider,  supplemented  by  work  with  Miss 
Blow,  the  kindergartners  studied,  during  successive  years,  the  Tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  the  Odyssey,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Goethe's  Faust;  with  Doctor 
Harris  they  studied  Psychology  and  the  Philosophy  of  History;  with  Miss  Blow, 
who  conducted  preparatory  courses  in  many  of  the  subjects  treated  by  other 
lecturers,  the  teachers  followed,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  a  thorough 
course  in  the  study  of  Dante. 

While  the  primary  object  of  all  this  work  was  the  further  education  and  cul- 
ture of  the  kindergartners,  the  classes  were  largely  attended  by  other  women,  some 
of  them  teachers  in  the  schools,  many  of  them  mothers,  all  of  them  persons  who 
came  to  get  help  in  their  daily  work  and  life.  It  mattered  little  whether  the 
course  given  was  on  the  subject  of  the  kindergarten  or  one  of  the  more  general 
ones  alluded  to,  the  lecture  room  was  always  crowded,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  schoolhouse  on  Fifteenth  and  Pine  streets  was  indeed  a  Mecca,  where  all  who 
went  gathered  strength  and  joy  in  living.    Nothing  diminished  the  attendance 
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or  dampened  the  ardor  of  those  who  came.  The  work  done  there  was  inde3d  a 
ministry  to  souls.  Its  results  can  not  be  tabulated  nor  can  its  power  be  measured. 
It  gave  an  uplift  to  hundreds  of  women  in  St.  Louis,  such  as  they  had  never  known, 
its  influence  penetrated  thousands  of  homes,  making  mothers  as  well  as  children 
better  and  happier.  That  it  should  emanate  from  one  consecrated  woman  who 
gave  herself  freely  to  all  was  marvelous  indeed,  and  the  end  of  it  was  the  conquest 
of  a  great  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

When  Miss  Blow  withdrew  from  active  work  in  1884  she  left  a  well-organized 
system  of  public  kindergartens  liberally  equipped.  She  had  influenced,  and  her 
pupils  were  shaping,  the  work  in  private  and  public  kindergartens  all  over  the 
country^  She  was  without  question  the  recognized  leader  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  in  America  and  was  consulted  as  an  authority  by  educators  at  home 
and  abroad.  She  had  wrought  a  transformation  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
through  the  permeating  influence  of  the  kindergarten  and  had  created  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  children  thus  trained  among  the  teachers  and  masters  of  the 
schools. 

In  1894  Mis3  Blow  published  her  first  book  on  Froebel's  system,  entitled  **  Sym- 
bolic Education;"  in  1895  followed  the  translation  of  the  Mot  toss  and  Commen- 
taries of  Froebel's  Mother-Play;  in  1896,  the  Songs  and  Music  of  Froebers 
Mother-Play;  and  in  1899,  Letters  to  a  Mother.  In  1895  she  returned  to  active 
work  as  a  lecturer  and  has  once  more  become  the  direct  leader  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Traveling  from  city  to  city,  she  teaches  not  only  the  doctrines  of  Froebel, 
but  brings  to  the  kindergartners  the  essentials  of  modem  educational  thought  in 
all  its  varied  aspects,  emphasizing  its  bearings  upon  their  work  and  the  need  of 
viewing  their  specialty  in  relation  to  all  education.  And,  as  of  old,  she  holds  that 
self -culture  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  every  teacher,  hence  her  lectures  on  those 
larger  subjects  which  lead  thereto. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  kindergarten  principles 
and  practice,  there  seems  to  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Miss  Blow. 
Kindergartners  of  every  faith  seek  her  cousel,  honor  her  spirit,  acknowledge  her 
wisdom,  look  to  her  for  inspiration  and  guidance,  and  grow  strong  through  the 
insight  she  awakens  and  the  effort  she  stimulates.  She  is  their  pride  and  glory, 
great  expounder  of  their  faith,  supreme  enlightener  of  all  who  seek  the  light. 

TJie  public  kindergarten  in  other  places. — Following  St.  Louis  we  next  find  the 
public  kindergarten  in  Wisconsin.  In  1853  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  kin- 
dergarten in  connection  with  the  German-American  Academy  of  Milwaukee  had 
been  discussed.  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz,  who  had  studied  the  system  in  Germany,  did 
much  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  other  persons,  and  to  her  influence  is  attributed 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody's  first  active  interest  in  the  subject.  But  it  was  not  until 
1873  that  the  kindergarten  became  a  fact  in  Wisconsin,  when,  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Viebahn,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Manitowoc,  the  first  public 
kindergarten  was  opened. 

Among  the  many  ardent  kindergartners  of  Wisconsin  none  are  better  known  or 
have  labored  more  unselfishly  for  the  cause  than  Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hailmann. 
Professor  Hailmann,  who  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1874,  had  previously  established 
a  kindergarten  in  Louisville,  Ky. ,  and  by  means  of  his  writings  and  addresses  had 
aroused  wide  interest  in  the  kindergarten  movement.  But  it  remained  for  Mr. 
James  McAlister,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Milwaukee,  to  give  to  Wisconsin 
the  needed  impulse.  Having  visited  St.  Louis  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  claims 
made  for  the  kindergarten  were  justified,  Mr.  McAlister  opened  a  kindergarten 
in  connection  with  the  Milwaukea  Normal  School  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  a 
kindergartner  whom  he  called  from  St.  Louis;  and  having  thus  further  tested  the 
value  of  the  kindergarten,  Mr.  McAlister  recommended  its  adoption  as  a  jwirt  of 
the  school  system  in  1881.    This  recommendation  was  accepted  in  the  spring  of 
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1882  and  the  kindergarten  was  then  adopted  by  the  school  board.  From  Milwan- 
kee  the  inflnence  spread  to  other  cities  and  Wisconsin  soon  became  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  system. 

In  the  East  the  kindergarten  had  to  win  its  way  into  the  pnblic  schools  throngh 
the  inflnence  of  the  philanthr(^ic  work  first  established.  New  York  City  opened 
a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  normal  college  as  early  as  1878,  bnt  it  waa 
not  nntil  1893  that  the  kindergarten  became  a  part  of  the  pnblic  school  system. 
Since  then  the  growth  has  baen  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  city.  Miss  Jennie  B. 
Merrill,  director  of  pnblic  kindergartens,  reports  183  kindergartens  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  Miss  Fanniebelle  Cnrtis,  director  of  pnblic 
kindergartens  in  Brooklyn,  reports  136.  Miss  Frances  C.  Hayes,  director  of  pnb- 
lic kindergartens  in  the  boronghs  of  Qneens  and  Richmond,  reports  54.  This 
makes  a  total  of  363  pnblic  kindergartens  in  Greater  New  York  in  1903,  ten  years 
after  they  were  first  introduced. 

In  Philadelphia  the  pnblic  kindergarten  began  with  the  adoption  in  1887  by 
the  board  of  education  of  the  30  free  kindergartens  under  the  charge  of  the  Sub- 
primary  School  Society.  But  as  early  as  1883,  at  the  appeal  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, councils  granted  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  following  year,  par- 
tially to  meet  the  eix)ense3  of  these  kindergartens,  and  in  1886  the  amount  thus 
appropriated  was  $7,500,  so  that  at  this  time  already  more  than  one-half  of  the 
annual  expenditures  for  the  support  of  kindergartens  were  being  met  out  of 
public  moneys.  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams,  under  whose  able  supervision  the 
kindergartens  have  increased,  reports  197  public  kindergartens  in  1903. 

In  Boston  the  public  kindergartens  came  to  stay  when  the  school  board  decided 
to  adopt  the  14  kindergartens  supported  by  Mrs.  Shaw.  This  was  not  done  with- 
out the  careful  deliberation  that  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  public  enterprises 
in  that  city.  In  18*^7  an  investigation  of  Mrs.  Shaw's  kindergartens  was  urged, 
after  which  their  adoption  by  the  school  board  was  recommended.  Prominent 
among  those  who  worked  for  the  incorporation  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public 
S-hool  system  were  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  ex-superintendent  of  schools,  and 
the  lato  Gen.  Francis  P.  Walker,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  most  convincing  argument,  however,  was  a  report  made  by  Supt. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver  to  the  committee  on  examinations  upon  **  the  effect  of  kinder- 
garten instruction  as  observed  by  the  teachers  of  the  youngest  classes  in  the  jiri- 
mary  schools  of  Boston."  The  result  was  that  the  committee  ordered  "  that  the 
committee  on  accounts  of  the  year  1888  be  requested  to  include  in  the  estimates 
for  1888-89  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  support  of  public  kindergartens  during  the 
year."  Mr.  Seaver 's  rejwrt,  made  up  from  the  replies  of  75  teachers  who  had 
received  pupils  from  the  kindergartens  into  their  classes,  was  unanswerable  so 
far  as  such  testimony  was  concerned,  and  has  since  borne  fruit  in  many  places. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  who  k>ok  to  the  verdict  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  kindergarten  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  document  and  with 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow's  monograph  on  the  kindergarten.  The  growth  and  success 
of  the  kindergarten  in  Boston  has  been  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Seaver's  helpful  interest 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  system.  At  present  Boston  sup- 
ports 93  public  kindergartens. 

There  are  many  other  cities  whose  kindergarten  history  is  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant. I  have  confined  myself  to  those  on  the  whole  most  representative  and 
which  constituted  centers  from  which  vital  influence  radiated,  and  which  there- 
fore are  the  pionears  in  this  asx)ect  of  the  kindergarten  movement.  The  facts  that 
seem  obvious  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  public  kindergarten  are 
these:  That  public  spirit,  generally  manifesting  itself  in  the  devotion  of  some 
individual  woman  to  the  needs  of  the  education  of  young  children,  and  an  intelli- 
gent, open-minded  superintendent  of  schools,  are  the  forces  to  which  in  the  main 
the  public  kindergarten  owes  its  existence.    Sometimes  the  beginning  is  the 
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charity  kindergarten,  which  the  pnbHc  school  adopts,  sometimes  the  direct  intro- 
dnction  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  school  system,  as  in  St.  Lonis. 

At  present  45  States  rejHjrt  kindergartens  supiwrted  by  public  funds.  In  Indian 
Territory  there  is  no  organized  kindergarten  work,  and  Oklahoma  reports  that 
**  within  a  year  a  kindergarten  department  will  be  established  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Territory.'* 

Organization, — The  plan  of  organization  of  public  kindergartens  is  much  alike 
m  most  of  the  larg^  cities,  and  is  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  account  of  the 
kindergartens  of  St.  Louia.  .  In  most  places  the  number  of  children  in  each  kinder- 
garten averages  from  40  to  50.  There  are  generally  two  paid  teachers,  a  principal 
and  an  assistant.  Besides  these  there  are  the  students  from  the  training  schools, 
who  are  generally  guests  and  are  commonly  called  '*  observers.**  In  some  places 
these  observers  act  as  assistants  during  their  second  year  of  sfcudy^  often  giving 
their  services  in  return  for  the  experience  gained.  In  addition  to  these  there  is, 
in  many  of  the  kindergartens  of  our  large  cities,  a  nursemaid,  who  is  employed 
at  a  minimum  wage  to  see  that  the  children  are  clean  and  to  attend  to  their  phys- 
ical wants.  This  is  done  as  an  economic  measure.  As  many  of  the  children  com- 
ing from  the  poorer  districts  need  a  great  deal  of  attention,  to  take  the  time  of  a 
teacher  who  receives  quite  a  large  salary  for  such  work,  and  thus  to  rob  the  class 
of  a  goodly  x)ortion  of  the  training  of  the  kindergarten,  seems  rather  wasteful. 

In  addition  to  this  working  corps  within  each  kindergarten  there  is  generally 
also  a  special  supervisor  of  kindergartens  (occasionally  called  "director**),  who 
is  responsible  f « r  the  entire  department.  The  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  kin- 
dergartens vary  according  to  her  conception  of  her  office.  Every  supervisor  is 
expected  to  visit  kindergartens,  to  help  and  criticise  the  individual  kindergartners, 
and  to  report  to  and  consult  about  her  department  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  In  some  cities  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  has  a  voice  in  the  apjwint- 
ment  of  teachers.  In  most  cases  she  also  organizes  and  conducts  graduate  courses, 
hojds  regular  meetings  with  the  kindergarten  body  under  her  charge  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  planning  of  their  work,  and  brings  before  tiie  kindergartners  such 
matters  of  general  educational  importance  as  bear  upon  their  specialty  in  its  rela- 
tion to  general  education.  Every  supervisor  should  likewise  come  in  touch  with 
the  mothers  of  kindergarten  children  through  mothers*  meetings  conducted  by 
her,  and  should,  in  general,  create  by  means  of  her  varied  activities  a  center  of 
influence  for  the  further  development  of  the  kindergartens  and  the  kindergartners 
under  her  guidance. 

The  kindergartners  are  exi)ected  to  visit  in  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  in 
doing  so  their  work  takes  on  a  missionary  character,  the  value  of  which  can  not 
be  overestimated.  It  helps  not  alone  the  homes  visited,  but  the  kindergartner  as 
well,  broadening^  her  sympathies  and  enlightening  her  judgment. 

Likewise  they  are  eii)ected  to  hold  mothers*  meetings,  generally  once  a  month, 
the  purpose  and  results  of  which  are  twofold.  The  mothers*  meeting  (which  is 
increasingly  a  parents*  meeting)  makes  the  kindergarten  both  a  social  and  an 
educational  center.  While  the  kindergarten  relieves  many  mothers  for  several 
hours  each  day  of  care  which,  unrelieved,  becomes  drudgery,  the  mothers*  meet- 
ing and  the  kindergartner's  visits  introduce  new  life  and  spirit  into  the  mother's 
work.  The  mothers  who  leam  to  ajjpreciate  the  value  and  significance  of  the 
child's  early  training  and  to  realize  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  mother's  place 
in  the  home,  and  so  in  the  community,  go  back  to  their  burdens  encouraged  and 
refreshed.  Through  contact  with  a  number  of  other  women,  likewise  mothers  of 
young  children,  and  by  means  of  simple  and  glad  social  intercourse  life  U  made 
brighter  and  more  gay  and  strength  for  the  daily  work  is  gathered. 

At  these  meetings  the  mothers  are  instructed  in  the  physical  and  mental  care 
of  children.  They  are  also  shown  how  to  use  in  the  home  the  appliances  of  the 
kindergarten  and  are  made  familiar  with  the  songs  and  stories.  %^i%^4i^PiP  ^^7 
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are  often  taught  simple  constmctive  arts — basketry,  clay  modeling,  brush  work, 
and  the  use  of  natural  materials— and  also  shown  how  to  use  the  materials  found 
in  every  household  for  artistic  and  constructive  purposes,  thus  developing  home 
occupations  for  the  children. 

PRESENT  PROBLEMS. 

The  kindergarten  is  confronted  with  a  number  of  problems,  practical  and  theo- 
retical. The  practical  problems  deal  not  only  with  methods  governing  kindergar- 
ten practice,  but  with  matters  that  concern  the  rulings  of  school  committees  and 
the  policy  of  "  ways  and  means  '*  committees. 

Of  this  latter  kind,  the  following  questions  seem  to  be  uppermost  in  the  kinder- 
garten mind: 

1.  Shall  there  be  one  or  two  sessions  daily? 

2.  Shall  the  same  teachers  conduct  more  than  one  session? 

3.  "What  is  the  best  arrangement  of  kindergarten  class  rooms? 

4.  "What  shall  govern  the  promotion  of  the  children  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  school? 

1.  The  sentiment  and  judgment  of  the  Mndergartners  all  over  the  country,  as 
expressed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  was  not 
only  in  favor  of  one  session  daily,  but  strongly  against  two  sessions.  The  argu- 
ment is  a  simple  one.  Children  under  6  years  of  age,  the  recognized  limit,  are 
unequal  to  more  directed  work  and  play  than  the  regular  morning  session  of  three 
hours  ;nakes  possible.  The  free  individuality  of  the  child ,  unhampered  by  imposed 
tasks  and  concerted  play,  requires  legitimate  exercise  for  its  legitimate  develop- 
ment, and  while  the  means  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten  wisely  administered 
become  the  mainstay  of  the  child's  growth,  unwisely  administered  and  unduly 
applied  they  interfere  with  the  same.  "  Too  much  of  a  good  thing  "  becomes  a 
bad  thing  so  far  as  its  effects  go,  and  the  kindergarten  as  an  organized  system  of 
training  and  teaching  claims  this  for  itself  as  for  other  things  of  its  kind. 

It  is  furthermore  claimed  that  even  where  different  sets  of  children  attend  the 
separate  daily  sessions  the  disadvantages  outweigh  the  advantages.  The  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  this  plan  are,  first,  that  two  sessions  make 
X)ossible  the  accommodation  of  twice  as  many  children,  and,  second,  that  to  allow 
a  schoolroom,  and  sometimes  two  schoolrooms,  to  remain  unused  for  the  half  of 
every  school  day  is  a  great  waste  of  public  funds.  The  answers  to  these  argu- 
ments are  these:  Granted  that  more  children  could  be  accommodated,  how  much 
benefit  would  children  of  this  age  derive  from  the  systematic  training  for  which 
the  kindergarten  stands  after  five  or  seven  hours  of  free  and  active  play?  The 
child's  day  begins  early.  It  plays  hard  if  it  is  a  normal  child.  Has  it  enough  of 
untired  energy  and  self-control  left  in  the  afternoon  for  work  and  play  that  require 
attention,  careful  construction,  and  exact  observation?  Furthermore,  is  it  wise 
economy  to  force  the  child  and  pay  the  teacher  in  order  to  make  use  of  a  room? 
Finally,  would  not  these  rooms  be  put  to  good  use  if  they  were  placed  after  kin- 
dergarten hours  at  the  disposal  of  overcrowded  primary  classes  or  if  they  were 
utilized  as  play  centers  in  charge  of  persons  properly  trained  for  such  work? 

2.  The  second  question,  **  Shall  the  Mndergartner  teach  more  than  one  session 
daily?"  likewise  receives  a  negative  answer  from  the  Mndergartners.  It  would 
seem  that  every  careful  observer  of  kindergarten  practice  must  recognize  that 
three  hours  daily  of  such  constant  mental  alertness  and  almost  uninterrupted  phys- 
ical activity  is  quite  as  much  as  ought  to  be  required.  A  rei)etition  of  the  morn- 
ing's work  would  inevitably  grow  mechanical,  and  without  the  morning's  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  it  must  become  dull  and  monotonous.  But  more  than  this,  the 
kindergarten  claims  that  the  work  with  the  children  is  only  one  part  of  its  prov- 
ince, and  that  afternoons  spent  in  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  children  and  in 
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holding  mothers'  meetings  are  indispensable  to  the  snccessfnl  achievement  of  it». 
purpose.    Finally,  too,  it  has  always  assumed  that  the  kindergartner  needs  time  - 
for  the  daily  prei)aration  of  her  work  and  for  self -culture,  this  alone  enabling  her 
to  meet  the  demands  of  her  task.    She  must  have  time  and  opi)ortunity  as  well 
as  strength  to  continue  her  studies  and  to  confer  with  her  coworkers  on  subjects  - 
of  common  interest  and  value. 

The  only  arguments  ever  brought  forward  in  favor  of  two  daily  sessions  of 
teaching  are  that  primary  teachers  are  obliged  to  teach  all  day,  therefore  kin- 
dergartners  should  be,  and  the  ever-present  argument  of  economy.  Neither 
reason  seems  altogether  sound.  We  may  hoi)e  that  right  conditions  in  the  kin- 
dergarten will  help  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the  conditions  that  now  pre- 
vail in  most  of  our  primary  schools,  and  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  the  custom, 
of  overworking  teachers  is  wise  economy. 

In  some  cities  it  is  customary  to  permit  those  who  desire  to  do  so  to  teach  twice^ 
daily.  In  other  cities  compromises  of  various  kinds  are  being  tried  without- 
marked  success.  The  best  work  seems  to  exist  where  kindergartners  teach  in  the* 
morning  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  day  to  such  other  phases  of  their  work  as  have 
been  mentioned. 

3.  The  city  which  on  the  whole  has  the  best  planned  rooms  is  St.  Louis.  The- 
present  arrangement  there  of  one  large  room  where  all  the  children  gather  for 
general  exe  cises  and  in  which  several  classes  can  be  conducted  at  the  same  time,.. 
with  a  small  room  in  which  one  class  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  during 
work  requiring  perfectly  quiet  surroundings,  obviates  many  difficulties.  In  somo 
cities  and  in  some  districts  in  most  cities  the  children,  often  numbering  fifty  and 
more,  are  crowded  into  one  room,  which  serves  as  a  general  play  room  as  weU^ 
Here  all  the  exercises  are  held — work,  free  play,  games,  stories,  and  even  recess^ 
This  means  that  two  and  occasionally  three  classes  are  conducted  at  the  same 
time  and  that  little  children  are  obliged  to  work  and  play  under  great  nervous, 
strain  and  excitement.  Ventilation  becomes  well-nigh  impossible  and  failure  due 
to  the  lack  of  prox)er  conditions  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  kindergartner  and  the 
kindergarten. 

4.  The  greatest  lack  of  intelligence  seems  to  govern  the  promotion  of  children^ 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  school.  The  rule  that  seems  the  most  common  is- 
to  promote  the  children  when  they  reach  the  age  at  which  the  primary  schooL 
is  allowed  to  take  them.  Sometimes  this  is  5  years,  sometimes  6,  varying  in 
different  cities.  In  some  places  there  is  regtdar  semiannual  promotion,  and  the' 
children  must  go,  although  they  have  had  but  five  months  of  interrupted  kinder- 
garten training.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  children  ever  remain  in  the- 
kindergarten  two  years,  and  hence  but  few  reap  the  results  of  adequate  and  thor- 
ough training.  The  pressure  brought  upon  the  kindergarten  by  the  custom  that- 
looks  upon  it  as  a  means  of  filling  empty  seats  in  schoolrooms  is  the  greatest  prac- 
tical handicap  with  which  it  has  to  contend,  and  accounts  sufficiently  f©r  the* 
adverse  criticism  to  which  it  is  often  subjected.  The  children  who  leave  the 
kindergarten  under  such  circumstances  are  not  ready  for  the  school  and  certainly 
do  not  represent  the  kindergarten. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  customary  to  take  any  account  of  the  training  received, 
in  the  kindergarten  in  planning  a  course  of  study  for  the  primary  school.  All 
the  children,  kindergarten  and  nonkindergarten,  are  put  through  the  same  steps,, 
even  in  those  branches  carefully  taught  in  the  kindergarten — drawing,  brush 
work,  clay  modeling,  paper  cutting,  and  other  constructive  work.  In  a  few 
instances  in  some  of  our  cities  the  children  who  have  had  adequate  kindergarten 
training  are  placed  in  one  class,  and  their  progress  is  more  rapid  than  that  of 
children  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  attended  the  kindergarten.  In  this  way 
alone  dbes  the  kindergarten  training  seem  to  be  recognized  in  the  organization  oL 
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the  coarse  of  stody  in  the  primary  schools.  When  all  children  who  go  to  onr 
schools  are  entered  in  the  kindergarten  at  the  proper  age,  when  promotions  are 
regulated  by  fitness  and  not  by  age,  when  the  oonrse  of  stndy  for  the  primary 
school  takes  acconnt  of  the  training  given  in  the  kindergarten,  we  may  hope  to 
learn  whether  the  children  who  go  from  the  kindergarten  are  properly  prepared 
by  it  for  the  school. 

KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICES. 

While  kindergartners  agfree  in  regard  to  the  questions  mentioned,  there  are  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  them  on  matters  i)ertaining  to  the  practice  in  the 
kindergartens  and  the  instruction  given  in  the  training  schools. 

All  kindergartners  are  agreed  that  the  study  of  psychology  is  of  vast  imxwrtance 
to  them  in  their  own  training  and  equipment  and  also  in  its  bearings  on  tiie  inter- 
pretations of  the  nature  and  manifestations  of  the  child.  They  believe  that  it  is 
a  guide  and  help  in  daily  practice.  But  the  advocates  of  the  study  of  psychology 
are  divided  in  their  views  on  the  subject  of  the  methods  of  psychology  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  jwychology  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mind. 

A  largo  number  of  earnest  kindergartners  are  following,  in  the  main,  the  lead- 
ings of  the  child-study  movement  and  accepting  the  most  radical  methods  and 
conclusions  of  physiological  psychology.  Their  fundamental  doctrine  seems  to  be 
that  the  individual  is  the  product  of  his  heredity  and  environment  and  that  all 
mental  activity  consists  of  reactions  to  external  stimuli. 

Other  equally  earnest  kindergartners  hold  that  while  physiological  psychology 
has  taught  us  much  in  drawing  attention  to  the  importance  and  significance 
of  reactions,  and  in  iwinting  out  the  necessity  of  studying  what  may  be  called 
the  nervous  background  of  mental  life;  and  while  it  is  indisi)ensable  to  every 
student  of  psychology  to  observe  carefully  the  outward  expressions  of  mental  life; 
yet,  they  contend,  no  psychology  is  complete  that  ignores  the  importance  of  the 
method  of  introspection,  whereby  alone  the  manifestations  of  all  mental  life  can 
be  interpreted  and  so  made  available  in  the  interest  of  education.  They  hold  as 
the  fundamental  article  of  their  psychologic  creed  their  belief  in  the  transcendent 
nature  of  mind,  and  assort  that  '*  mind  is  not  merely  a  product,  but  a  self -producing 
energj'."  They  maintain  that  this  alone  makes  possible  the  reality  of  man's  spir- 
itual freedom  and  jwrsonal  responsibility.  They  go  further  and  assert  that  any 
Ijsychologic  method  whose  logical  conclusions  reduce  mental  life  to  a  mere  product 
of  eitomal  influences  robs  the  kindergarten  of  its  Pi>ecific  merit,  which  consists 
in  its  *'  (Conscious  nurture  of  the  free  self -activity  of  childhood,"  and  makes  vain 
its  method  whereby  the  true  individuality  and  self -directing  activity  of  the  child 
are  fostered  and  developed. 

These  two  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  mind  growing  out  of  and  likewise  deter- 
mining the  psychologic  standpoint  give  rise  to  marked  differences  in  practice  and 
in  th(»  interpretation  of  and  value  placed  upon  the  means  and  methods  of  Proebel. 
Many  kindergartners,  believing  in  the  supreme  influence  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, also  believe  that  as  the  American  child  is  different  from  the  Italian  child 
and  both  are  different  from  the  Gorman.  Russian,  and  Polish  children,  each  needs 
diffenmt  experiences  and  treatment.  This  holds  equally  with  the  child  of  the 
slums  and  the  child  of  the  wealthy,  and  these  differences  must  determine  both  the 
subject-matter  and  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  kindergarten.  They  believe 
that  as  the  songs  and  games,  talks  and  stories,  objects  observed  and  constructed 
should  center  about  facts  within  the  child's  experience  and  environment,  these 
must  of  necessity  be  different  for  different  classes  of  children .  and  the  logical  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  l>e  that  they  must  of  equal  necessity  vary  somewhat  for 
each  child.  The  question  that  at  once  presents  itself  deals  with  the  purpose  of 
education — whether  this  is  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  the  immediate  environment 
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ttod  limited  to  personal  heredity,  or  whether  edtication  and  experience  must  help 
the  individual  to  modify  his  environm^it  and  conquer  his  heredity.  Is  education 
to  fix  classes  or  to  overcome  class  distinctions?  Shall  the  child  see  only  what  lies 
about  it  everywhere,  or  shall  the  kindei^arten  by  creating  new  interests  make  the 
child  nonobservant  of  much  that  exists  in  its  surroundings?  Can  even  the  child 
begin  to  modify  and  create  its  environment,  and,  if  necessary,  to  struggle  with  its 
heredity? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  kindergartners  who  believe  wilii  Froebel  that  the 
universal  nature  of  childhood,  of  humanity,  is  the  essential  nature  of  each  child, 
and  that  the  common  exx)eriences  of  childhood  can  and  must  be  the  experiences  of 
every  child;  furthermore,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  kindergarten  to  provide 
these  in  such  forms  as  can  bs  made  accessible  to  all  children.  They  believe  that 
these  common  or  universal  experiences  are  the  important  ones  just  because  all 
children  of  all  nations  and  classes  can  {participate  in  them,  and  because  they  foster 
and  express  that  universal  nature  and  its  needs  which  education  must  develop; 
and  further,  that  the  point  of  contact  between  the  universal  life  and  the  indi- 
vidual life  can  be  established,  and  that  this  again  constitutes  one  of  the  essential 
duties  and  characterizes  the  specific  method  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  importance  of  heredity  and  the  power  of  environment  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Each  child  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  both  and  can  be  thoroughly 
understood  only  as  both  are  fully  known  and  appreciated.  But  that  is  only  the 
beginning  of  things.  In  the  i>oesibilities  and  cichievements  of  the  race  the  indi- 
vidual learns  to  know,  and  through  them  he  is  inspired  to  make  the  effort  to 
realize  his  ideal.  In  the  larger  life  of  humanity  the  individual  finds  the  life  that  is 
the  essence  and  the  reality  of  his  own  life.  By  it  he  measures  and  so  knows  him- 
self. Mucation  must  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  that  life  really  his  and  help 
him  to  a  possession  of  the  race's  achievements.  To  study  heredity  and  environ- 
•  ment  aa  barriers  that  limit  education,  as  bars  to  experience  and  knowledge,  is  to  rob 
life  of  the  hope  of  which  education  is  both  the  promise  and  the  realization,  namely, 
that  the  human  soul  is  more  than  its  human  heredity  and  greater  than  its  acci- 
dental environment.  Remembering  this,  the  kindergarten  incites  the  child  to 
look  beyond  the  things  that  are  immediately  around  it  and  to  create  in  its 
childish  way  the  things  that  may  be.  It  places  upon  the  child  the  obligation  to 
begin  to  determine  and  modify  its  actual  environment  by  living  in  a  world  of 
thought  and  things  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  ideal  and  by  doing  the 
deeds  this  ideal  prescribes.  Therefore  it  endeavors  to  divert  the  interest  of  the 
child  from  the  degradation  of  the  slums  and  th3  equally  degrading  self-indulgence 
made  possible  by  wealth  and  to  direct  it  toward  the  universal  life  of  nature  and 
the  corporate  life  of  humanity.  To  the  kindergartners  who  take  this  view  of  the 
kind  of  experiences  that  should  constitute  the  actual  life  of  the  child,  Froebel's 
means  and  methods  find  their  justificati-^  in  that  **he  calls  each  fact  to  its 
universal  consecration  "  and  each  individual  to  the  realization  of  his  universal  self. 

These  differences  in  standpoint  are  the  source  of  important  differences  in  prac- 
tice between  those  kindergartners  who  continue  the  use  of  Proebers  materials  and 
develop  his  suggestions,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  discard  his  gifts  and  occu- 
I)ations  and  give  to  the  Mother-Play  a  subordinate  place  in  both  the  kindergarten 
and  the  training  schools. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  what  is  called  **  constructive  work."  Chil- 
dren are  taught  to  work  in  wood,  basketry,  and  the  like;  and  in  some  places  real 
sewing  and  other  domestic  arts  are  begun.  These  occupations  are  not  exactly 
new.  They  existed  long  before  Froebel  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  exist. 
Neither  was  Froebel  ignorant  of  their  existence.  They  have  their  place  and 
value  in  the^educaticoi  of  the  child  like  many  other  things  that  come  in  due  time 
and  season.    The  questions  they  suggest  are:  Is  it  possible  that  the  kindergarten 
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by  this  **  constructive  work  • '  is  forcing  npon  the  child  kinds  of  employment  that 
belong  to  a  later  stage  of  development  and  forms  of  constmctive  activity  for 
which  Froebel  consciously  prepared  the  way?  And  again,  is  not  the  kindergar- 
ten, by  this  substitution  of  a  mass  of  rather  indiscriminate  objects  and  toys, 
reverting  to  the  use  of  complex  and  unorganized  materials  to  be  found  in  every 
home,  and  which  Froebel,  by  means  of  his  gifts,  endeavors  to  help  the  child  to 
organize?  Furthermore,  shall  the  kindergarten  only  repeat  what  the  child  does 
and  uses  in  free  play  and  activity,  or  shall  it  recognize  the  validity  of  these  only 
where  they  rightly  belong? 

Many  of  the  critics  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  seem  to  labor  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  designed  to  take  the  place  of  nursery  toys  and  to  constitute  the 
exclusive  playthings  and  occupations  of  young  children.  Neither  impression  is 
correct.  They  are  likewise  under  the  impression  that  the  gifts  interfere  with  the 
spontaneity  of  the  child.  If  by  spontaneity  is  meant  what  resolves  itself  into 
license,  they  unquestionably  do.  If  it  interferes  with  the  child's  spontaneity  to 
insist  that  it  shall  put  objects  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  meant  and  that  it 
shall  respect  the  integrity  of  things;  if  it  is  harmful  to  train  the  child  to  an 
orderly  use  of  materials,  to  accustom  it  to  construct  things  for  and  with  a  pur- 
pose in  view;  if  it  is  detrimental  to  the  child's  development  that  it  shall  experience 
facts  of  general  importance  and  govern  its  action  by  principles  that  prevail  every- 
where; if  it  is  intellectually  deadening  to  see  and  use  parts  of  objects  in  relation 
to  the  whole  in  which  they  belong,  to  observe  and  produce  series  of  facts  and 
forms,  to  make  things  that  are  useful  and  also  those  that  are  merely  pleasing  and 
artistic;  if  all  this  means  interference  with  the  child's  spontaneity,  especially 
when  one  remembers  that  the  gifts  are  used  daily  for  half  an  hour  and  that  a  i>art 
of  this  time  is  given  to  absolutely  free  use  of  them — then  this  objection  is  valid. 
So  far  as  the  constructive  use  of  the  gifts  affects  the  spontaneity  and  originality 
of  the  child,  those  familiar  with  their  varied  adaptability  to  the  representation  of  • 
objects  of  all  kinds  realize  that  the  variety  and  number  of  things  the  child  can 
make  with  them  is  as  great,  probably  greater,  than  those  made  with  ordinary 
building  blocks,  and  that  the  gradual  increase,  both  in  the  amount  and  complex- 
ity of  the  materials  they  offer,  satisfies  the  increasing  power  and  need  of  the  child. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  they  are  not  the  only  objects  the  child  is  to  use, 
'that  they  do  not  take  the  place  of  toys,  and  that  they  leave  about  nine  hours  of 
each  day  free  for  other  things  and  employments.  The  habits  cultivated  by  their 
proper  use,  the  facta  observed  in  and  through  them,  the  opportunities  they  offer 
for  purposeful  construction  and  for  original  and  varied  self-expression— these  give 
the  gifts  their  educational  and  permanent  value. 

The  kindergarten  gifts  have  also  been  objected  to  because  of  what  is  called  their 
**  symbolism."  It  is  not  possible  to  make  clear  in  a  short  space  both  the  nature 
of  the  objection  and  its  source.  One  must  content  oneself  with  the  statement 
that  this  asi)ect  of  the  gifts  has  been  greatly  exao^gerated,  and  that  it  is  neither 
the  most  important  nor  the  predominant  aspect;  also,  that  Froebel  does  not 
intend  that  the  child  shall  consciously  grasp  their  symbolic  significance,  for  where 
then  would  the  symbol  be?  They  are,  indeed,  constructed  on  principles  that  gov- 
ern many,  and,  in  some  form,  all  the  objects  in  the  world  of  matter;  but  the  child 
is  not  expected  to  abstract  these  principles  or  to  consciously  recognize  that  they 
are,  in  the  gifts,  analogous  to  those  governing  the  facts  in  nature.  Because  they 
control  the  structure  and  use  of  the  gifts,  they  guide  and  control  the  action  of  the 
child  in  its  use  of  the  same,  and  thus  put  it  into  accord  with  the  principles  that 
govern  the  proper  use  and  understanding  of  those  things  in  the  world  at  large 
which  later  on  constitute  the  objects  of  thoughtful  observation  and  study. 

A  subject  that  has  been  much  discussed  within  the  kindergarten  and  has  occa- 
sioned much  questioning  and  criticism  outside  is  the  character  of  its'intellectual 
and  moral  discipline  and  the  effect  of  these  on  the  child.    Some  of  the  critics  of 
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the  kindergarten  seem  to  think  that  the  result  of  kindergarten  methods  is  a  kind 
of  moral  degeneration,  and  that  kindergarten  children  are  noted  for  **  the  weakness 
of  their  intellectual  processes.**  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  end  of  kinder- 
garten education  is  amusement  and  its  method  is  allurement. 

The  kindergarten  has  likewise  been  held  to  account  for  all  sorts  of  misapplica- 
tions of  its  methods  in  the  school  and  outside  of  it  by  persons  who  have  neither 
studied  nor  comprehended  its  principles  and  methods,  and  who  have  therefore 
misunderstood  and  caricatured  both  the  nature  and  significance  of  some  of  its 
aspects.  For  all  such  misapplications  and  misconceptions  the  kindergarten  dis- 
claims any  degree  of  responsibility,  and  in  any  statements  of  its  shortcomings 4t 
exx)ects  that  just  and  dispassionate  criticism  which  places  responsibility  where  it 
belongs. 

It  is  quite  true,  nevertheless,  that  kindergarten  practice  is  in  many  cases  very 
faulty,  and  that  the  principle  of  **  follow  the  child  *'  has  been  so  distorted  as  to 
produce  a  travesty  of  the  real  thing.  The  theory  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
his  freedom  and  unhindered  development,  prevailing  sd  largely  in  the  modem 
home  and  affecting  so  seriously  all  social  conditions  and  relations,  has  not  left 
educational  practice  untouched,  but  has  run  riot  here  as  well,  and  instead  of  legiti- 
mate self-control  and  responsibility  something  akin  to  anarchy  has  invaded  the 
educational  realm  and  has  entered  even  into  this  so-called  *' paradise  of  child- 
hood." There  are,  unfortunately,  kindergartners  who  seem  to  believe  that  the 
child  should  do  only  what  it  wishes  to  do,  and  that  the  only  constraint  permitted 
must  proceed  from  the  subtle  charm  of  the  action  proposed.  Their  practice  would 
seem  to  imply  that  all  the  exercises  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  determined  by 
the  accidental  whim  of  the  child,  coupled  with  the  momentary  inspiration  of  the 
teacher,  and  they  forget  that  there  may  be  fifty  conflicting  whims  and  no  inspira- 
tion. For  all  this  the  early  and  widespread  misconception  of  what  Froebel  meant 
by  **  the  divine  nature  of  the  child  *'  is  resi)ohsible.  The  false  notion  that  Froebel 
taught  that  in  every  child  the  divine  finds  its  realization  led  to  many  serious  mis- 
takes and  much  confusion,  and  gave  rise  to  the  statement  in  various  forms  that 
all  that  early  education  requires  is  that  the  child  be  given  untrammeled  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sweet  unfolding  of  inherent  -pertect  tendencies.  Those  favorite 
lines  from  Wordsworth's  great  ode,  **  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  from 
Gk)d,  who  is  our  home,"  were  quoted  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  child's  perfection. 
This  idea,  coupled  with  emphasis  upon  the  determining  influence  of  heredity  and 
insistence  upon  the  value  of  crude  spontaneity  in  teacher  and  child,  resulted  in 
that  following  *'  the  line  of  least  resistance,"  which  merits  all  the  condemnation 
it  receives. 

i  Opposed  to  this  view  and  practice  are  the  utterances  of  Froebel,  who  insists  that 
the  individual  child  is  far  removed  from  its  ideal;  that  the  ideal  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  revealed  in  corporate  humanity,  and  that  th3  goal  of  education,  which 
is  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  must  determine  its  method.  Furthermore,  that 
rational  freedom  is  not  a  present  possession  of  the  young  child,  but  a  far-off  possi- 
bility, and  that  it  does  not  consist  in  a  crude  spontaneity  which  says  ''  do  as  you 
please,"  but  in  a  real  spontaneity  which  pleases  to  do  as  one  ought.  In  practice, 
therefore,  th3  Froabelian  kindergartner  holds  the  child  to  definite  ideals  and 
modes  of  conduct,  which,  she  claims,  it  must  learn  to  accept,  and  conformity  to 
which  the  kindergarten  must  begin  to  exact.  She  balieves  that  it  is  better  to  do 
the  right  gladly  than  to  do  it  grudgingly.  She  endeavors  and  hopes  to  bring  the 
child  to  find  joy  in  doing  the  things  it  ought,  but  afi&rms  that  even  a  little  child 
**  must  learn  to  want  to  do  the  things  it  does  not  want  to  do,"  because  the  devel- 
opment of  a  righteous  will  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  education. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  moral  imperative  has  no  place  in 
the  kindergarten.  Where  the  subtly  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  allurement  of  the 
ideal  has  been  misapplied  it  has  doubtless  worked  great  harm.    But  real  allure- 
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ment  implies  that  heart  and  will  are  wedded  to  the  gocd,  and  this  in  tnm  teM- 
fies  to  a  straggle  oat  of  contradictions  and  a  conqaest  of  antagonisms.  What 
Froebel  endeavors  to  do  is,  first,  to  define  to  as  the  legitimate  ideals  of  childhood, 
and  next  to  so  present  these  ideals  to  the  child  that  they  will  stir  their  latent 
image  in  its  soal  into  active  response.  He  hopes  thns  to  lessen  the  contradictions 
which  so  easily  grow  into  habits  of  opposition,  and  to  redaoe  the  inevitahle 
straggle,  which,  however,  is  often  made  annecessarily  long  and  weary  by  injn- 
dicioos  excitement  of  antagonism.  He  does  not  teach  that  effort  will  be  nnnecee- 
sary  or  banished,  or  that  self-control  will  be  discarded.  He  warns  all  against 
confasion  of  the  ideal  with  the  actoal  child,  and  against  distortions  of  the  ideal, 
or  compromises  in  its  presentation  to  the  child.  He  reiterates  that  the  child  mast 
learn  to  discriminate  good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong,  and  mast  throagh  *'  the 
retam  of  his  deed" — demonstrated  in  the  jadgnnent  and  attitade  of  x>arent8  and 
teachers  and  by  a  prompt  revelation  of  the  natare  of  its  condnct  throagh  its 
effects  and  conseqaenoes — ^gradually  define  the  laws  of  life  and  character  and 
bring  its  own  life  into  accord  with  them. 

Closely  allied  to  the  sabject  of  the  training  of  the  will  is  that  other,  pertaining 
to  the  methods  governing  the  intellectaal  development  of  the  child.  Attention, 
interest,  diversion,  their  place  and  valae,  are  questions  which  the  kindergartner 
has  to  answer.  There  are  kindergartners  who  seem  to  think  that  play,  defined  as 
*•  effortless  occapation,"  is  the  exdnsive  form  of  childish  activity,  and  that  its 
sole  function  and  purpose  is  entertainment.  Believing  this,  the  object  of  all  their 
doing  is  to  provide  pleasure  for  the  child,  and  because  the  child  is  young  they 
imagine  that  the  only  way  to  give  it  pleasure  is  to  make  all  things  easy.  As  easy 
doing  is  but  one  step  removed  from  not  doing,  they  readily  fall  into  the  pernicious 
practice  of  making  diversion  their  aim  and  method.  All  sorts  of  devices  are 
introduced  to  make  exercises  attractive,  and  the  kindergartner  learns  throagh 
doing  while  the  children  look  on. 

Mere  passive  diversion  as  an  end  in  education  is  nowhere  upheld  bjr  Froebel; 
and  **  joy  in  doing,**  which  is  the  essence  of  play,  is  very  different  from  making 
pleasure  the  end  of  life.  I  believe  that  this  dangerous  theory  and  this  practice 
grow  out  of  a  failure  to  understand  the  nature  and  significance  of  play  and  a 
confusion  of  the  character  of  diversion  and  interest.  Diversion  is,  primarily,  the 
result  of  another's  effort  or  activity.  Its  incitement  comes  from  witiiout,  and  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  quiescent  attitude  of  mind  which  renders  it  responsive  to 
external  suggestion.  In  being  diverted  the  mind  lets  go  its  grip  on  ideas  with 
which  it  would  otherwise  occupy  itself  and  is  played  upon  or  led  along  by  outside 
influences  which,  in  the  main,  act  agreeably  on  it.  The  mind  dependent  upon 
diversion  craves  constant  change  and  variety,  and  is  increasingly  restless  and 
decreasingly  vigorous  and  active. 

Real  interest  involves  mental  activity.  Its  condition  is  glad  participation  of  the 
mind  in  the  thought  or  subject  presented.  The  primary  source  of  the  resultant 
pleasure  is  the  degree  of  self -activity  enlisted.  It  is  this  kind  of  interest  that 
turns  work  into  play  and  makes  children  willing  to  work  at  their  play,  because  it 
transforms  the  burden  of  a  self  or  extemaUy  imposed  task  into  the  delight  of  self- 
directed  energy.  With  it  come  increasing  joy  in  effort  and  in  the  exercise  of 
mental  and  physical  power,  and  therefore  also  that  hope  and  courage  conducive 
to  the  conquest  of  difficulties.  The  kindergarten  maintains  that  to  stimulate  the 
child's  interest  by  arousing  activity  does  not  enfeeble  its  intellect.  But  neither 
diversion  nor  interest  are  in  themselves  ends  in  education.  Indeed,  the  former  is 
legitimate  only  when  mental  relaxation  is  necessary  or  where  the  individual 
needs  it  as  a  means  of  regaining  self-control  and  poise. 

The  criticism  that  kindergarten  children  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  conscious 
attention  might  be  made  more  generaL    It  is  true  of  all  young  children.    If  we 
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are  right  in  believing  that  conscious  attention  is  an  intellectual  process  of  a  high 
order  and  involves  considerable  will  power,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  young  chil- 
dren between  4  and  6  years  of  age  will  possess  this  power  to  a  very  slight  rfegree 
and  that  they  will  need  to  be  carefully  guided  in  its  exercise  and  growth.  Grant- 
ing that  little  Aiildren  are  not  specially  cajmble  of  exercising  inMbition  and  self- 
restraint,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  only  short  periods  of  conscious  attention 
to  appointed  tasks  can  be  safely  exacted  of  them.  And  the  wise  teacher  is  careful 
to  avoid  in  her  pupils  an  attitude  that  simulates  attention  because  of  the  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  inattention,  and  which  begets  the  habit  of  vacuity  of  thought 
and  inertia  of  the  will. 

In  every  properly  conducted  "kindergarten  the  daily  exercises  call  for  and  form 
habits  of  exact  observation,  correct  statement,  careful  construction,  prompt 
obedience,  orderly  behavior,  self -subordination,  cooperation,  and  inventiveness  or 
originality.  Hence,  while  its  prevailing  method  is  the  positive  method,  which 
endeavors  to  establish  right  doing  and  thinking,  it  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
curbing  the  wayward  will  and  flitting  thought  by  means  of  conscious  attention 
and  self-control.  In  the  training  of  the  will  and  of  the  intellect  the  kindergarten 
stands,  not  for  the  easy  thing  nor  for  the  pleasant  thing,  but  for  difficulties  pro- 
portionate to  the  child's  power  and  for  effort  that  shall  bring  forth  strength, 
courage,  real  self -activity,  and  therefore  joy. 

And  yet  comes  the  ever-recurrent  question,  Is  it  not  merely  play?  Certainly 
not  the  current  idea  of  play,  and  equally  certainly  a  gradual  lessening  of  play  as 
the  child's  powers  increase. 

Now,  any  careful  observer  of  childish  play  will  soe  that  it  is  far  from  being 
effortless,  and  that  instead  of  being  merely  a  diversion  from  the  serious  business 
of  life,  to  the  child  it  is  the  business  of  life.  Play  is  to  the  child  what  work  should 
be  to  the  man.  The  child  does  not  ehter  into  play  because  it  is  easy;  it  works 
very  hard  at  its  play.  It  endures  many  things,  expends  energy  and  effort  that 
are  often  exhausting,  manifests  a  will  to  achieve,  an  eamestne^  of  purx)ose,  and 
absorbed  interest  that  are  closely  akin  to  conditions  productive  of  great  results 
where  they  prevail  in  adult  life.  In  play,  furthermore,  the  child  unconsciously 
acquires  many  valuable  *'  points  of  view ''  and  learns  facts  and  truths  that  are  of 
vast  importance.  If  we  understand  the  place  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  general 
educational  system,  we  shall  recognize  that  Froebel  saw  in  it  a  transition  from  the 
home  to  the  school,  and  claimed  for  its  methods  a  transitional  character  from  play 
to  work.  To  fit  the  child  for  work  was  his  aim.  to  lead  to  work  the  purpose  and 
character  of  his  method.  Where  the  kindergarten  fails  to  do  this  it  fails  to  real- 
ize itself  and  falls  short  of  its  high  purpose. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  necessitated  the  special  school  for  the 
training  of  kindergartners.  The  first  private  training  school  was  opened  in  Bos- 
ton by  Madame  Kriege  in  1870.  During  this  same  year  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody 
was  invited  by  Doctor  Hunter,  president  of  the  Normal  College  of  New  York 
City,  to  explain  the  kindergarten  system  to  the  senior  class  of  the  college,  and 
shortly  after  Doctor  Douai  was  engaged  to  conduct  model  exercises,  illustrating 
the  use  of  the  kindergarten  material  in  the  '  *  model  school. ' '  The  first  thoroughly 
organized  kindergarten  training  school  was  that  established  by  Miss  Blow,  in 
St.  Louis,  in  1873.  Wisconsin  was  the  first  State  to  establish  a  kindergarten  in 
connection  with  a  State  normal  school  (in  1880) ,  and  Minnesota  established  in  1880 
the  first  kindergarten  and  kindergarten  training  department  in  the  State  normal 
school  at  Winona.  At  present  24  States  report  54  public  training  classes  in  con- 
nection with  State  and  city  normal  schools.  The  private  training  classes  reporting 
number  137,  of  which  all  but  about  20  are  purely  individual  ventures,  supported 
by  tuition  fees. 
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Entrance  requirements  at  nearly  all  private  training  schools  are  an  academic 
preparation  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  a  good  high  school,  or,  preferably,  a 
diplobia  showing  that  candidates  for  admission  have  successfully  completed  a 
high  school  course. 

Public  normal  schools  require  either  a  diploma  from  a  local  higH  school  having 
a  four  years'  course  or  an  entrance  examination. 

At  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  candidates  for 
admission  must  (a)  be  graduates  of  an  approved  normal  school  or  kindergarten 
training  school,  or  (6)  give  evidence  of  having  completed  the  sophomore  year  in 
the  collegiate  course  of  Teachers'  College  or  an  equivalent  course  in  an  institu- 
tion of  equal  academic  rank. 

The  College  of  EMucation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  requires  that  candidates 
for  admission  shall  have  had  two  years'  scholastic  work  over  and  above  a  high 
school  course  of  at  least  four  years.  This  two  years'  work  may  be  done  either  in 
colleges  or  training  schools  for  teachers. 

When  the  Teachers'  College  in  1896  became  a  department  of  Columbia  University 
the  head  of  the  kindergarten  department  became  a  member  of  the  college  faculty. 
The  work  in  this,  as  in  the  other  departments,  was  now  placed  on  a  college  basis 
requiring  the  four  years'  course  after  the  high  school.  In  recognition  of  this  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  has  since  190D  been  given  to  those  who  complete  the  requirements 
for  it.  And  in  the  kindergarten  department,  as  in  all  others,  a  bachelor's  diploma 
is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  course,  while  a  master's  diploma  is  open 
to  those  who  complete  sufficient  work  in  graduate  study  after  this. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  similar  conditions  prevail.  Students  taking  the 
course  for  kindergartners  and  fulfilling  the  requirements  receive  the  degree  of 
Ed.  B.,  and  also  a  bachelor's  diploma  in  education. 

Course  of  study, — When  the  kindergarten  training  school  was  first  established 
the  course  of  study  was  exceedingly  meager  and  limited.  Practically  it  com- 
prised the  study  of  Froebel's  Gifts  and  Occupations  and  practice  in  kindergarten 
songs  and  games,  and  the  entire  course  extended  over  but  one  year.  At  present 
all  training  schools  in  good  standing  prescribe  a  two  years'  course.  Some  do  not 
confer  the  full  diploma  until  the  end  of  three  years  of  study,  one  of  which  is  also 
spent  in  teaching,  and,  as  stated  above,  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
require  a  four  years'  course. 

The  curriculum,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  kindergarten  specialties,  is  much  the 
same  everywhere.  It  varies  not  so  much  in  subjects  studied  as  in  their  presenta- 
tion and  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  courses  of  study  where  these  deal  with  general  subjects  bearing 
upon  the  general  education  of  the  students  and  upon  educational  courses  as  such. 

The  following  subjects  constitute  the  main  part  of  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed in  all  independent  private  training  schools,  whether  conducted  by  indi- 
viduals or  kindergarten  associations.  They  also  constitute  a  part  of  the  course 
of  study  in  public  normal  schools  and  large  private  institutions,  such  as  the 
Teachers'  College  and  the  College  of  Education. 

Kindergarten  specialties. — Froebel's  Mother-Play,  theory  and  practice  of 
Froebel's  gifts,  theory  and  practice  of  Froebel's  occupations,  kindergarten  songs 
and  games,  the  Education  of  Man,  stories  and  story  telling,  progpramme  making, 
observation  in  kindergartens,  practice  teaching  in  kindergartens. 

General  subjects. — Psychology,  history  of  education,  nature  study,  music,  draw- 
ing, brush  work,  gymnastics. 

Some  private  training  schools  offer  also  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
subjects:  Art,  literature,  philosophy  of  education,  educational  methods  (especially 
in  primary  school  work) ,  and  hygiene. 
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The  marked  differences  in  the  coarse  of  study  as  prescribed  in  private  and 
public  training  schools  will  be  found  in  the  general  subjects  prescribed.  In  the 
private  training  school  the  kindergartner  is  preeminently — indeed,  almost  exclu- 
sively— a  kindergartner,  and  her  province  is  the  kindergarten.  In  the  public 
normal  school,  or  the  kindergarten  department  of  a  training  school  for  teachers, 
the  kindergartner  is  first  a  teacher  and  then  a  kindergarten  specialist,  and  the^ 
kindergarten  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  system  of  education,  as  well 
as  in  its  special  province. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  three  representative  courses  of  study  are  given — 
first,  that  of  a  private  training  school;  second,  that  of  a  public  normal  school^ 
and,  third,  that  of  a  kindergarten  department  in  a  large  public  institution. 

I. — Course  of  study  of  an  independent  private  training  school. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

% 

Observation  in  kindergartens,  1  morning  weekly,  25  weeks. 

Mother-Play,  1  hour  weekly,  29  weeks. 

Gifts,  2  honrs  weekly,  25  weeks. 

Occupations,  2  hours  weekly,  ^  weeks. 

Binging,  1  hour  weekly,  25  weeks. 

Drawing,  1  hour  weekly,  25  week««. 

Qames,  1  hour  weekly,  13  weeks. 

Physical  culture,  1  hour  weekly,  12  weeks. 

Stories,  1  hour  weekly,  10  weeks. 

Natural  science,  1  hour  weekly,  S^weeks. 

Hygiene,  1  hour  weekly,  5  weeks.  ' 

SENIOR  TEAB. 

Mother-Play,  1  hour  weekly,  11  weeks. 

Gifts,  1  hour  weekly,  11  weeks. 

Games,  1  hour  weekly,  12  weeks. 

Psychology,  1  hour  weekly,  10  weeks. 

Sociology,  1  hour  weekly,  8  weeks. 

Natural  ecience,  1  hour  weekly,  6  weeks. 

Hygiene,  1  hour  weekly,  6  weeks. 

Programme,  1  hour  weekly,  25  weeks. 

Practice  teaching,  3  hours  daily  throughout  the  year 

Ten  lectures  on  subjects  i>ertaining  to  education. 


IL — Course  of  study  of  the  kindergarten  department  of  a  public  normal  school, 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

All  the  students  in  the  school  take  the  same  course  during  this  year,  whether  or  not  they  are 
preparing  to  ba  kindergartners. 
Psychology,  5  hours  weekly  first  half  year;  4  hours  weeklv  second  half  year 
English,  4  hours  weekly  entire  year. 
Drawing,  form,  and  color,  2  hours  weekly  entire  year. 
Vocal  music,  1  hour  weekly  entire  year. 
Gymnastics,  theory,  1  hour  weekly  entire  year. 
Gymnastics,  practice,  12  minutes  daily  entire  year. 
Geography,  8  hours  weekly  first  half  year. 
Arithmetic,  3  hours  weekly  second  half  year. 
Elementary  science,  4  hours  weekly  second  half  year. 
Physiology  and  hygiene,  4  hours  weekly  first  half  year. 
Theory  of  kindergarten,  1  hour  weeklv  second  half  year. 
Ten  talks  on  picture  study. 
Ten  talks  on  general  deportment. 
Uectures  by  prominent  workers  on  other  lines. 
Observation  and  practice  in  primary  schools,  2  weeks. 
Observation  and  practice  in  grammar  schools,  2  weeks. 
Observation  in  kindergartens,  2  days. 
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SEinOR  YBAR. 

Special  course  in  kindergarteti. 

Science  and  history  of  education,  3  hours  weekly. 
Vocal  music,  1  hour  weekly. 
Drawings  1  hour  weekly,  15  weeks. 
School  laws,  15  lectures. 
Oral  reading,  1  hour  weekly,  10  weeks. 
Mother-Play,  2  hours  wet?kly  entire  year. 
Gifts,  2  hours  weekly  entire  year. 
Progi-amme,  2  hoars  weekly  entire  year. 
Occupations,  1^  hours  weekly  entire  year. 
Symlx)lic  education,  1  hour  weekly  entire  year. 
Games,  1  hour  weekly  entire  year. 
Stories,  1  hour  weekly,  20  weeks. 
Observation  and  practice  in  primary  schools,  4  weeks. 
Observation  and  practice  in  kindergartens,  24  weeks. 

In  all  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  emphasis  is  placed  upon  methods 
of  teaching. 


III. — Course  of  study  of  the  kindergarten  department  of  a  private  institution, 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Gifts  and  occupations  (with  obsiirvation  assigned  by  teacher),  8  hours  weekly. 

Mothor-play,  theory  (2  hours),  songs  and  garner  (1  hour),  3  hours  weekly. 

Stories,  including  mythology,  researcli  and  analysis,  practical  work,  2  hours  weekly. 

Psycholojjy^  elements  (first  half  year),  educational  (second  half  year),  3  hours  weekly. 

Child  study,  2  hours  weekly. 

Two  to  4  hours  weekly  in  electives,  either  in  art,  music,  gymnastics,  science,  or  literature. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Theory  and  practice  of  kindergarten,  gifts,  principles,  programme,  3  hours  weekly. 

History  and  principles  of  education,  3  hours  weekly. 

Modern  educational  theory  (Froebel  as  basis),  2  hours  weekly. 

Ol)sorvation  through  the  year,  and  pi-actice  one-half  year  or  according  to  previous  exi>erience 
of  the  student,  with  criticism. 

Electives,  4  or  5  hours  weekly,  subjects  same  as  the  junior  year  with  the  addition  of  "primary 
and  kindergarten  methods"  or  "supervision,"  if  the  student  has  had  experience. 

In  soniG  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  normal  schools  part  of  the  "^ork  is 
academic  in  character,  although  the  greater  part  deals  with  methods  of  teaching. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  customary  to  acquaint  all  the  studs  nts  with  kindergar- 
ten principles  and  methods,  and  to  prepare  all  kindergartners  for  primary -grade 
teaching.  This  custom  helps  all  teachers  to  appreciate  each  others'  work  and 
increases  very  perceptibly  the  primary  teacher's  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  and  also  the  kindergartner's  interest  in  and  sense  of  relation  to  the 
primary  school.  It  has  made  marked  difference  in  the  readiness  with  which  chil- 
dren going  from  the  kindergarten  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  the 
primary  school,  and  has  likewise  helped  the  primary  teacher  in  adapting  her  con- 
ditions to  the  legitimate  needs  of  young  children. 

It  is  obviously  a  great  advantage  to  any  training  school  to  stand  in  close  relation 
to  a  system  of  kindergartens,  in  which  students  can  observe  and  practice  the  art  of 
teaching.  With  the  many  advantages  which  the  independent  private  training 
school  has  for  specialization  and  the  excellent  work  which  many  of  these  schools 
are  doing,  they  still  must  of  necessity  suffer  somewhat  from  their  isolation  and 
from  the  isolation  of  the  kindergarten  training  as  given  and  seen  without  due 
emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  other  teaching  and  other  grades  in  the  school  system. 
They  unquestionably  fill  a  very  important  place,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  that 
their  specific  mission  is  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  8i>ecialty. 
But  even  this  can  be  done  only  where  a  cori)s  of  specialists  versed  in  general  edu- 
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cational  principles,  aims,  and  methcnis  supplements  the  work  of  kindergarten  spe- 
cialists and  makes  of  the  kindergarten  training  school  a  well-rounded  whole. 

Healthy  contact  with  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  value  their  work  as  the 
kindergarten  training  teacher  values  hers  is  a  wholesome  influence  which  every 
large  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  exercises.  And  constant  criticism 
and  questioning  but  help  to  make  the  kindergarten  training  teacher  understand 
her  specialty  better,  and  to  justify  its  methods  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  critics. 
In  this  way  does  she  avoid  the  danger  of  being  swamx>ed  by  the  pressure  that 
always  exists  where  many  individuals  work  together,  and  finds  therein  her  oppor- 
tunity for  overcoming  obstacles  and  exerting  an  active  influence  upon  the  large 
or^nization  of  which  she  is  a  part. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

It  is  a  little  over  thirty  years  since  the  first  kindergarten  was  established-  in 
America  and  just  thirty  years  since  the  opening  of  the  first  permanent  public 
kindergarten.  A  comparison  of  statistics  will  help  us  to  realize  the  recent  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  and  especially  of  the  public  kindergarten,  which  has  been 
greater  than  the  growth  of  the  private  kindergarten.  In  1898  the  number  of 
kindergartens  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  2,884,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  was  143,720.  Of  these  1,365  were  public,  with  95,867  pupils;  1,519  were 
private  kindergartens,  with  47,853  pupils.  The  numb.^r  of  cities  reporting  public 
kindergartens  was  189.-  In  1902  there  were  3,244  tindergartens,  with  205,432  pupils. 
The  number  of  cities  of  over  4,000  inhabitants  supporting  public  kindergartens 
had  increased  to  289,  the  number  of  public  kindergartens  to  2,202,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  these  kindergartens  to  151,552. 


Year. 

Total  kindergar- 
tens. 

Public  kindergartens. 

Private  kinder- 
gartens. 

Number. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Pupils,  laties. 

Number.;  Pupils. 

im» 

2,884 

14.%  720 
205,432 

1,865 
2,202 

95,867 
151,66« 

189 
289 

1,519 
1,042 

47,853 

1902 

8,244 

53.880 

fThere  are  1 ,022  private  kindergartens  known  to  be  in  existence  that  have  failed 
to  report  any  information.  Their  estimated  strength,  assuming  the  average  num- 
ber of  pupils,  is  52,052  pupils. 

Since  June,  1902,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  public  kindergartens  in  New 
York  City  has  been  from  152  in  1902  to  362  in  1903. 

In  Chicago  the  number  has  increased  from  89  in  1902  to  113  in  1903. 

In  Philadelphia  the  number  has  increased  from  143  in  1902  to  197  in  1903. 

This  makes  a  total  increase  in  one  year  in  these  three  largest  cities  of  288  public 
kindergartens.  With  an  average  of  50  children  to  a  kindergarten  in  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  and  40  in  New  York,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in 
these  cities  would  be  12,300. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  there  are  at  present  300,000  children  attending 
kindergartens  in  this  country,  and  that  from  the  standpoint  of  numerical  increase 
the  outlook  may  be  called  satisfactory.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  kinder- 
garten will  not  continue  to  exist,  or  that  its  place  in  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion is  insecure. 

The  question  whether  the  kindergarten  is  growing  in  favor  among  persons 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  is  not  so  easily  settled.  The  criticisms  already 
referred  to  indicate  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  do  not,  at  least  wholly, 
approve  of  the  kindergarten.  The  optimistic  kindergartner  sees  in  these  objec- 
tions reasons  for  hope  and  takes  courage  from  them.    It  must  be  granted  that 
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many  objectors  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  fanlty  practice  of  individoal  kin- 
dergartners  and  the  system  they  misrepresent.  Bat  the  more  and  the  loader  the 
complaint  against  faolty  kindergarten  practice  the  better  for  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  heartiest  welcome  to  such  criticism  shoald  be  that  given  it  by  the  best 
kindergartnera  overywh^re.  THe  kindergarten  in  America  is  still  young  and 
growing,  and  has  attained  only  one-tenth  of  the  age  Froebel  set  for  its  realization 
of  his  idea. 

On  the  other  hand  the  kindergarten  has  the  right  to  expect  of  all  its  critics  who 
speak  wi£h  the  assumption  of  authority  that  they  know  whereof  they  speak,  and 
that  their  study  of  the  practice  and  the  principles  which  they  condemn  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  and  comprehensive  to  clothe  them  with  the  authority  they  assume. 
The  kindergarten  is  struggling  for  the  realization  of  a  large  and  high  ideal.  How 
far  short  of  realization  it  still  falls,  all  earnest  kindergartners  deeply  feel.  Their 
own  dissatisfaction  is  the  pledge  of  improvement.  They  are  everywhere  study- 
ing to  increas9  their  power  and  to  grow  more  enlightened,  and  they  are  increas- 
ingly in  touch  with  modem  conceptions  of  educational  aims  and  methods,  and 
with  present  practice  in  teaching  as  it  prevails  in  Ih  3  elementary  school. 

Primary  teachers  are  increasingly  in  favor  of  the  kindergarten,  and  apprecia- 
tive of  its  results.  They  recognize  more  and  more  the  value  of  its  preparation  for 
the  work  they  have  to  do.  A  monograph  written  by  Miss  S.  E.  Blow  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  gives  valuable  information  on  this  subject.  Likewise  the  testi- 
mony of  Supt.  H.  D.  Hervey,  recently  of  Pa  wtucket,  R.  I.,  now  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
who  states  that  in  a  recent  inquiry  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
kindergarten  children  made  better  progress  in  the  first  grade  than  did  children 
of  similar  age  who  had  not  received  kindergarten  training,  he  discovered  that 
**  CO  per  cent  of  the  children  entering  school  under  5  years  and  3  months  without 
kindergarten  training  failed  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  only  35 
per  cent  of  the  children  entering  at  the  same  age  with  kindergarten  training  failed 
of  promotion.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  children  entering  between  the  ages  of 
6  years  and  3  months  and  0  years  without  kindergarten  training  failed,  while  only 
16  per  cent  of  the  children  entering  at  the  same  age  with  kindergarten  training 
failed  of  promotion.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  children  6  years  and  over  without 
kindergarten  training  failed  of  promotion,  while  only  10  per  cent  of  children  of 
corresponding  age  with  kindergarten  training  failed.'*  Superintendent  Her^y 
concludes  that  these  figures  prove  two  things:  *'  First,  that  kindergarten  training 
does  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  first  grade;  and,  second,  that  the  average  child 
under  6  years  is  not  yet  ready  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  primary  school  and 
to  pursue  the  work  to  advantage."  If  kindergarten  training  can  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  failure  in  the  first-grade  primary  from  60  per  cent  at  5  years  and  3 
months  to  10  per  cent  at  6  years  and  over,  who  will  contend  that  it  is  a  failure? 

There  are  other  aspects  to  this  question  of  the  outlook.  Is  the  influence  of  the 
kindergarten  extending  beyond  its  specific  realm?  Has  it  effected  improvements 
in  other  grades  of  the  school  system?  Has  it  stimulated  new  forms  of  social 
activity  and  development?  The  greatest  authorities  on  education  and  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  land  pay  tribute  to  the  kindergarten  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  contributions  to  higher  grades  of  public  instruction. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  kindergartner,  one  that  will  always  make  her  work 
glad,  when  the  great  president  of  our  oldest  university  told  what  he  believed 
Froebel  and  the  kindergarten  helped  to  achieve  in  modem  education.  A  system 
whoso  methods  and  principles  have  won  the  recognition  of  President  EUiot  must, 
in  proportion  as  those  who  represent  it  work  faithfully  and  well,  ultimately  com- 
mand and  i)ermanently  secure  th3  respect  and  favor  of  the  educational  world. 

If  reports  from  social  workers  speak  true,  the  kindergarten  has  exercised  influ- 
enc3  in  the  playground,  the  social  settlement,  the  vacation  school.    It  has  also 
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found  a  beneficent  sphere  of  activity  in  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crip- 
pled, and  the  defective,  as  well  as  in  many  hospitals  and  homes  where  convales- 
cent children  are  helped  by  it  through  many  a  weary  hour  of  pain  and  suffering. 

The  kindergarten  has  a  twofold  purpose.  It  is  designed  to  minister  to  the  edu- 
cation of  young  children  and  young  women.  In  this  latter  aspect,  except  in  pre- 
paring young  women  to  be  kindergartners,  it  has  not  yet  achieved  that  widespread 
influence  which  is  called  **  success.**  It  is  well  known  that  Froebel  believed  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  family  is  the  safeguard  of  our  social  order,  and  that  the  making 
of  the  home  is  the  preeminent  privilege  of  woman.  To  him  the  highest  education 
of  women  was  that  which  prepares  them  for  the  supreme  duties  of  intelligent  and 
consecrated  motherhood,  and  to  be  the  helpmates  and,  in  the  highest  sense,  the 
companions  of  men  was  more — ^necessitated  more — than  to  be  the  rivals  of  men. 
In  his  view  no  education  of  woman  was  complete  that  ignored  these  her  highest 
powers,  her  loftiest  ideals,  her  unique  province,  in  which  she  could  most  fully 
realize  herself,  and  so  contribute  to  man's  world  what  men  can  not  contribute 
and  what  must  be  lost  in  the  world's  economy  except  as  she  with  her  sx>ecial  gift 
and  unique  genius  provides  it. 

As  a  factor  in  the  higher  education  of  women  the  kindergarten  has  had  singu- 
larly little  influence.  It  can  not  be  said  that  it  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
women's  colleges,  either  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  teachers  or  as  an 
element  in  the 'general  education  of  women.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the 
avowed  purpose  for  which  women's  colleges  exist.  Whatever  the  reason  for  it 
may  be,  the  kindergarten  is  not  expanding  its  limits  so  as  to  include  the  college  in 
its  present  accepted  form,  nor  is  the  college  expanding  to  the  extent  of  including 
the  kindergarten  either  as  a  special  department  or  school,  or  as  a  part  of  its  regu- 
lar course.  There  are  a  few  colleges  in  which  it  has  partial  representation.  Rad- 
cliffe  College  offers  a  half  course  (voluntary)  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  at  the  University  of  New  York  Miss  Caroline  I.  Haven,  princi- 
pal of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  lectureship  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  This  is  only  a  very  small 
beginning  of  the  realization  of  FroebePs  hope  and  purpose,  that  all  women  as  well 
as  all  children  should  come  under  the  influence  of  his  educational  ideal. 

Nevertheless  the  signs  of  our  time  seem  to  point  in  the  direction  of  that  ideal; 

For  the  world  was  built  in  order, 
And  the  atoms  march  in  tune, 

and  deep-rooted  in  her  nature  is  what  we  call  the  **  maternal  element  **  in  woman. 
In  it  all  her  activities  find  their  explanation,  and  in  its  cuorcise  lies  her  com- 
pletest  satisfaction.  Her  special  function,  her  deepest  need,  still  seems  to  be  to 
comfort  the  sorrowing,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  lift  the  lowly,  to  support  the  weak, 
to  enlightsn  the  ignorant;  to  love,  to  encourage,  to  cooperate  with  and  so  to 
strengthen  the  strong.  To  this,  that  divine  charity  which  the  poets  celebrate  in 
their  worship  of  the  "  Ewig-weibliche,"  the  kindergarten's  **  ideal  of  nurture" 
appeals,  promising  woman  large  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  originality  and 
power  in  the  fields  that  are  ever  hers.  It  believes  that  the  ideal  woman  of  the 
future  will  be  the  ideal  woman  of  the  past  come  into  her  own  >  conscious  of  her  deep- 
est, truest  self,  and  equipped  with  all  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  its  realiza- 
tion, and  that  in  the  making  of  this  woman,  forever  new  and  yet  forever  old, 
the  kindergarten  will  have  its  i)art. 

With  a  passion  for  the  highest  development  of  each  individual,  with  faith  in 
the  infinite  value  of  the  human  soul  in  all  its  stages  and  phases,  with  endless 
patience  bom  of  a  lofty  purpose,  and  unceasing  effort  springing  from  boundless 
hope,  the  kindergarten  works  and  waits,  sure  that  in  due  time  it,  too,  will  come 
into  its  own. 
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THE  KINIXHRGAKTKN  PROORAMME. 

The  daily  programme  in  many  kindergartens  consists  of  the  following  order 
of  exercises,  varying  in  length  according  to  local  needs  and  conditions. 

9  to  9.20.— Opening  exercises:  Morning  prayer  and  hymn,  morning  greeting, 
songs  (generally  with  gestnres),  conversation. 

9.20  to  9.30.— Marching  and  other  physical  exercises,  e.  g.,  running,  skipping, 
rhythmical  movements. 
9.30  to  10. — Gift  or  occnpation. 

10  to  10.30.— Circle  games. 
10.30  to  10.45.— Free  pl^y. 
10.45  to  11.— Lnnch. 

11  to  11.15.— Talk  or  story. 

11.15  to  11.45. — Gift  or  occupation. 

The  SOUKS  of  the  kindergarten  are  usually  either  those  suggested  in  Froebel's 
Mother-Play  or  such  as  deal  with  similar  subjects  covering  the  actual  experi- 
ences of  childhood.  Like  the  games,  they  center  uj^on  familiar  facts  of  nature 
and  of  human  life.  The  marked  difttrences  between  the  songs  and  games  consist 
in  the  degreo  and  kinds  of  movement,  the  latter  baing  very  active  and  designed 
to  provide  physical  exercise  and  training.  In  the  songs  all  the  children  are 
expected  to  take  part,  while  in  the  games  the  singing  falls  upon  those  only  who 
are  not  physically  active. 

The  morning  conversation  usually  turns  uiJoa  subjects  naturally  suggested  by 
what  the  children  have  observed  on  their  way  to  kindergarten,  by  the  songB 
chosen,  or  by  some  special  experience  or  aspect  of  the  day. 

The  gift  exercises  given  daily  comprise  during  the  first  year  the  use  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  sometimes  the  fourth  gift,  square  and  circular  taUete,  large 
splints  used  in  place  of  sticks,  and  rings.  During  the  second  year,  or  in  the  more 
advanced  class,  these  same  gifts  are  used  for  more  advanced  and  complex  -exer- 
ciseH;  in  addition,  triangular  tablets,  sticks,  half  rings,  the  fifth  gift  and  some- 
times the  sixth  gift  are  also  introduced. 

The  occupations  introduced  the  first  year  are:  Sand,  day,  brush  work,  prelimi- 
nary sewing  with  heavy  cord  on  cards  punched  with  large  holes,  or  winding 
worsted  on  cardboard;  preliminary  weaving  with  strips  of  cloth  through  frames 
of  vai-ious  kinds  or  slats  woven  through  heavy  cardboard  and  enamel  cloth  or 
linen  mats,  nature  work,  sorting  exercises,  springing  exercises,  pasting,  cutting, 
and  some  simple  folding.  During  the  second  year  the  same  occupations  are  con- 
tinued in  more  advanced  forms;  preliminary  weaving  and  sewing  are  followed  by 
the  regular  occupations  of  this  nature;  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  clay  model- 
ing, less  on  sand;  folding  and  paper  modeling  are  introduced;  systematic  brush 
work  and  linear  drawing  are  taken  up,  and  likewise  paper  cutting,  slat  work,  and 
peas  work. 

The  methods  governing  the  use  of  the  gifts  are  made  akin  to  play  with  the 
younger  children,  and  more  akin  to  work  with  the  older  children.  With  the 
younger  children  active  and  constructive  use  of  the  objects  in  exercises  demon- 
strating their  qualities  is  in  the  main  the  characteristic  method.  With  the 
older  children  the  objects  are  used  actively  and  constructively,  but  the  observa- 
tion of  form,  color,  size,  number,  arrangement,  dimension,  direction,  position, 
etc.,  in  the  objects  used  is  emphasized,  and  these  same  qualities  are  likewise 
observed  in  and  illustrated  by  means  of  other  objects  as  well.  The  children  are 
also  exi>ected  to  state  in  adequate  language  what  they  do  and  see;  to  construct 
more  carefully  and  more  difficult  forms;  they  are  trained  in  habits  of  greater 
self-control  and  voluntary  attention,  and  the  work  begins  to  prepare  more  defi- 
nitely for  that  required  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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In  the  occupations  the  following  kinds  of  exercises  are  given:- 

Sand:  Filling  and  emptying;  forms  cut  in  sand;  sand  building  and  molding; 
drawing  in  sand  with  fingers  or  sticks;  impressions  on  sand  with  leaves,  shells, 
molds  of  various  shapes,  and  with  siuares  and  circles  laading  to  original  arrange- 
ment and  designs. 

Clay:  Free  modeling  of  objects  seen;  objects  developed  from  type  forms; 
objects  of  nature  copie:!;  symmetrical  arrangements  of  balls  into  borders  and 
designs;  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  cone;  and  impression  work  like  that  in  sand. 

Nature  work:  Stringing  se3ds,  b3rries,  shells  into  chains;  mounting  pressed 
leaves,  grasses,  flowers  gathered  on  walks;  arrangement  into  borders  and  figures 
of  shells,  large  seeds,  berries,  acorn  cups,  pressed  leaves,  etc. :  sorting  seeds,  grains, 
leaves,  S3ed  pods,  shells,  pebbles,  and  the  like. 

Pasting:  Large  circles  and  squares,  small  circles,  squares,  triangles  in  borders, 
figures,  and  other  arrangements. 

Cutting:  Free  cutting,  free-hand  cutting  illustrating  stories,  talks,  songs,  and 
things  seen  on  excursions;  strips,  snipping  edges,  fringes,  cutting  around  forms 
on  broad  lines  previously  drawn,  catting  out  pictures,  folding  papers,  and  cutting 
on  lines  to  recombine  pieces  into  designs  arranged  and  pasted. 

Brush  work:  Simple  all-over  wash  on  flat  forms,  squares,  circles,  etc.  Free 
drawing  with  the  brush,  coloring  designs  of  natural  forms  previously  drawn  and 
cut  (fruits,  leaves,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  simple  animals) ;  coloring  within  out- 
lines drawn;  designing,  and  stroke  work  leading  to  representation  of  leaves, 
grasses,  and  flowers. 

Drawing:  Simple  lines,  arrangement,  design,  free  drawing,  blackboard  drawing. 

Folding:  Simple  flat  folding  forms  of  life,  of  sjTnmetry,  and  mathematical 
forms;  paper  modeling  of  solid  forms,  cube,  cylinder,  cone,  and  objects  from 
these. 

Slat  work:  Interlacing,  producing  flat  forms  mainly  mathematical. 

Peas  work:  Peas  and  sticks,  constructing  flat  forms  and  1;he  skeleton  forms  of 
solids,  representing  objects  and  mathematical  figures. 

Besides  the  talk  or  story  connecting  with  the  subject  of  the  songs  or  games 
introduced  and  growing  out  of  the  subject  of  the  Mother-Play  picture  or  some 
other  fact  emphasized,  the  kindergarten  makes  much  of  excursions  or  walks. 
The  children  are  taken  to  see  whatever  lies  within  their  immediate  environment 
that  has  value  for  them,  and  to  observe  such  facts  of  nature  as  interest  them. 
They  go  to  the  park,  the  public  or  private  garden — if  possible  into  the  fields  to 
gather  things — to  the  baker,  carpenter,  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  the  market,  the 
toy  shop;  to  public  monuments,  library,  and  statehouse.  Every  new  song,  game, 
picture,  and  talk  should  be  introduced  by  actual  experience  of  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals,  and  these  walks  and  excursions  are  for  that  purpose  and  have  that 
object  in  view. 

In  addition  to  this  pictures  illustrating  these  experiences  are  collected  by  kin- 
dergartner  and  children,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  api)reciation  of  true  art  are 
cultivated. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  such  modifications 
o^  kindergarten  materials  as  have  seemed  wise.  The  enlarged  gifts  are  used 
somewhat,  all  the  occupation  materials  are  coarser  and  larger  than  those  pre- 
viously used,  and  the  exercises  with  them  have  been  simplified  and  are  at  the 
•same  time  increasingly  artistic. 

Rhythmic  movements,  simple  large  gestures,  and  simpler  dramatic  games  pre- 
vail in  songs  and  games.  The  tendency  is  away  from  meaningless  and  trivial 
representation. 

The  planting  of  seeds,  the  care  of  plants,  and  the  '*  visiting  animals"  are  likewise 
asi)ects  of  the  kindergarten  increasingly  frequent  in  practice  and  of  unquestioned 
importance. 
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.     CHAPTEE  XVII. 

ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
By  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Late  director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  sometime  associate  inr- 
physical  training  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  characterize  the  distinctive  features  and 
dominant  tendencies  of  physical  training  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  determine  their  significance  and  value.  The  meaning,  nature,  and  effects  of 
physical  training  and  its  relation  to  other  educational  agencies  demand  our  first 
consideration. 

Physical  training  may  be  defined  in  this  connection  as  the  regulated  practice 
of  **  muscular  exercises  *'  under  conditions  that  tend  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
organism  and  to  develop  and  discipline  its  motor  powers.  The  terms  of  this  defi- 
nition are  so  general  as  to  include  the  higher  animals,  as  well  as  man,  within  its- 
Bco'pe. 

The  forms  of  exercise  included  within  the  domain  of  physical  training  are  very^ 
numerous  and  vary  greatly  as  regards  their  complexity  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  adapted.  But  the  nature  and  effects  of  exercise  are  essentially 
alike,  whether  it  bo  employed  for  recreative,  hygienic,  educative,  or  remedial 
ends,  since  all  forms  of  physical  exercise,  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  term^,. 
consist  of  muscular  contractions. 

Modem  science  bases  its  doctrine  of  the  human  body  ui)on  two  fundamental  con- 
ceptions: (1)  That  the  organism  is  a  structure  which,  by  reason  of  the  arrangement, 
of  its  parts  and  the  endbwments  of  the  living  substances  composing  those  parts^ 
is  capable  of  transforming  and  utilizing  energy— in  other  words,  it  is  a  living- 
machine  for  doing  work;  its  smooth  working  we  call  health,  its  disordered  work- 
ing disease,  and  its  stoppage  death;  (2)  that  the  adult  body  is  the  product  of 
organic  evolution,  to  whose  outworking  it  owes  its  rank  among  organisms  and  its^ 
efficiency  as  an  individual  organism. 

The  body,  then,  is  a  machine  for  the  transformation  of  potential  energy  into  free^ 
or  active  energy,  which  ttansformation  is  effected  in  and  by  the  protoplasmic  cells 
which  make  up  the  constituent  tissues  of  the  several  organs.  The  tissues  transr 
form  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  stuffs,  which  they  derive  from  the  blood,, 
into  active  energy  which  is  capable  of  being  expended  in  one  or  another  form  of 
internal  or  external  work.  The  most  striking  form  of  exterior  work,  which  results- 
from  the  liberation  of  i)otential  energy  within  the  body,  manifests  itself  as 
mechanical  work  in  the  lifting  or  propulsion  of  some  mass  of  matter  against  the^ 
force  of  gravity. 

At  every  stage,  from  birth  to  death,  the  body  is  a  highly  complicated  machine^, 
comparable  to  an  army  or  a  city  rather  than  to  such  machines  as  windmills,, 
clocks,  or  looms.  It  may  be  termed  a  communal  mechanism  or  a  federal  union 
of  organs,  some  of  which — e.  g.,the  digestive  organs — subserve  the  welfare  of  the 
body  as  a  whole,  while  others — e.  g.,  the  hands  and  vocal  organs— subserve  quite 
particular  purposes.  The  first  class  may  be  designated  general  or  somatic  and 
the  second  subsidiary  or  special. 
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Two  vital  necessities  are  met  by  the  somatic  mechanisms.  In  the  first  place,  the 
body  requires  a  constant  supply  of  energy-yielding  material  for  its  upbuilding 
and  maintenance — i.  e. ,  it  must  have  food.  The  whole  congeries  of  activities  con- 
cerned in  blood  making,  blood  distributing,  and  blood  cleansing  have  their  seat  in 
somatic  organs,  and  for  convenience  may  be  called  circulatory.  Secondly,  all  the 
organs,  whether  minor  or  leading,  somatic  or  special,  need  to  be  regulated  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  exx)end  their  active  energy.  Therefore  the  circulation  and 
control  of  active  energy  is  provided  for  by  a  somatic  mechanism  ha\'ing  both 
transmissive  and  regulative  functions,  which  we  term  the  nervous  system.  The 
body  has  been  likened  to  an  army.  **  Of  this  army,"  says  Huxley,  *'  each  cell  is  a 
soldier,  an  organ  a  brigade,  the  central  nervous  system  the  headquarters  and  field 
telegraph,  the  alimentary  and  circulatory  systems  the  commissariat." 

Complicated  though  the  body  be,  bewildering  as  is  the  variety  of  its  comjionent 
mechanisms,  we  may  reduce  its  multifarious  activities  to  a  few  leading  Mnds,  if 
we  classify  its  tissues  according  to  their  dominant  functions.  Thus,  we  have  the 
nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  which  constitute  the  essential  parts  of  the  machin- 
ery by  whose  action  the  body  is  brought  into  relation  with  objects  external  to  it. 
These  have  been  well  characterized  as  ths  '* master  tissues."  All  other  tissues 
(omitting  the  indifferent  and  supportive  tissues  and  the  reproductive  tissues)  may 
be  classed  under  *•  tissues  of  ^gestion"  or  **  tissues  of  excretion,"  which  terms 
are  used  by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  the  English  physiologist,  who  points  out  that  "  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  engaged  (1)  in  so  preparing  the  raw  food  and  so 
bringing  it  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues  that  they  may  build  it  up  into 
their  own  substance  with  the  least  trouble,  and  (2)  in  receiving  the  waste  mat- 
ters which  arise  in  muscular  and  nervous  tissue,  and  preparing  them  for  rapid 
and  easy  ejection  from  the  body."  In  other  words,  the  controlling  and  executive 
neuro-muscular  system  has  two  sets  of  servants  that  play  the  part  of  '  *  purveyors  " 
and  *  *  scavengers, ' '  respectively.  On  the  adequate  balanced  working  of  those  serv- 
ants the  health  or  smooth  working  of  the  organism  largely  depends. 

What  may  bo  termed  the  gross  income  of  the  bodily  community  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  activity  of  its  purveyor  and  scavenger  members,  though  the  master  tis- 
sues contribute  materially  to  the  accumulation  of  the  gross-income  fimd.  How- 
ever, it  is  preeminently  the  office  of  the  master  tissues  to  turn  the  not  income  of 
the  body  to  the  fullest  and  best  account,  the  net  income  being  what  remains  after 
the  fixed  charges  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  have  been  met.  Lest 
net  income  be  ill  spent  in  confused,  blundering,  or  excessive  muscular  move-  * 
ments,  it  is  clearly  needful  that  the  neuro-muscular  mechanism  should  form 
proper  habits  of  action.  The  development  of  such  habits  through  training  and 
practice  is  the  main  end  of  physical  training. 

All  of  our  voluntary  purposive  movements,  whether  they  are  novel  or  habitual, 
simple  or  complex,  instantaneous  or  prolonged,  awkward  or  skillful,  have  their 
seat  in  one  or  more  of  the  groups  of  skeletal  muscles  which  constitute  the 
executive  working  machinery  of  the  body.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
no  skeletal  muscle  is  a  single  independent  organ.  Every  skeletal  muscle  consists 
of  two  closely  associated  mechanisms,  a  terminal  executive  mechanism,  the  muscle 
proiH?r,  made  up  of  irritable,  contractile  fibers,  and  a  stimulating,  regulatiye 
mechanism  consisting  of  irritable  conductive  nerve  fibers  and  cells,  the  nerve  cells 
being  situated  in  some  i>art  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  bonds  between 
these  conjoined  mechanisms  are  so  intimate  and  abiding  that  so  far  as  our  volun- 
tary movements  are  concerned  the  separate  disjoined  action  of  either  is  hardly 
conceivable.  Muscles  without  exciting  nerves  become  paralyzed  and  inert,  and 
nerves  deprived  of  muscles  to  do  their  bidding  are  impotent. 

The  primary  element  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  physical  training  is  neuro- 
muscular exercise.    The  effects  of  exercise  upon  a  single  muscle  are  chiefly  two. 
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On  tlie  ooehaaid  there  results  a  general  conditioii,  based  npoo  improvetl  atLtritkm, 
of  lieigbtenetl  health  m  the  nenTo-miiscTiIar  maebine,  which  state  of  health  is  sig- 
naltzed  by  the  presence  of  a  noneoal  degree  of  size,  strength,  and  workisg  jKxwer 
in  its  stractnral  parts;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  resnlts  a  more  eomjilex  and 
si)ecial  effect,  viz,  the  acquisition  oar  organization  by  its  neural  parts  of  adyan- 
tAgeoQS  habits  in  respect  to  the  oviginatkxxv  transmissicm,  and  modification  of 
stimtili.  The  effects  of  exercise  wpon  the  yarioiM^diTi8ion»  of  the  mnBCular  system 
and  upon  the  nniscnlatnre  as  a  whole  differ  mainly  in  degree  from  its  effects  tlpon 
a  single  muscle, 

Ejtercige  infvolving  many  nmscles  or  large  groups  of  them  (leaving  actual  naiore- 
ments  out  of  consideratioa)  results  in  the  increased  cirenlatic^k  and  ventilation  of 
tho  blood.  The  effect  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  processes  at  digestion,  assimi- 
lation, an<l  excretion,  though  impCR^ant,  is  an  indirect  one,  those  processes  being 
modified,  so  far  as  n;i>n6cular  activity  is  cooeemed,  by  the  changes  wro«^t  by  it 
in  the  volume,  distribution,  and  finality  of  the* general  blood  stream.  The  nntritiY>n 
and  growth  of  all  the  tissues  are  promoted  by  muscnlar  exercise,  though  its  most 
obvious  and  diroct  effects  are  exhibited  by  the  master  tiesues  themselves. 

Bodily  movements  result  from  the  %oiDbinatioa  or  coordination  of  the  actions 
oi  various  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.  €hir  habitual  movements  are  said  to  be 
represented  in  or  by  the  central  masses  of  nervous  tissue,  through  whose  stimu- 
lative action  the  related  groups  of  muscles  concerned  are  animated  or  innervated. 
Thus  the  movements  of  the  right  hand  are  represented  in  a  particular  region  of 
the  left  hemkphere  of  tho  brain.  The  normal  growth  and  development  of  the 
motor  areas  of  the  brain  are  conditioned  in  large  measure  on  the  normal  exercise 
of  the  muscles  whose  movf ments  are  represented  by  them.  It  is  not  putting  the 
case  too  strongly  to  say  that  the  dev^opment  of  the  neural  mechanisms  which 
represent  our  bodily  movements  is  the  most  in^porkant  of  the  special  effects  of 
* '  muscular  exercise. '  * 

Growth  and  development  are  too  frequently  used  as  if  they  were  equivalent  or 
inisrchafflgeable  terms.  The  processes  which  pertain  to  growth  are  chiefly  quaoa- 
titative.  Bodily  growth  manifests itseM  by  increase  in  the  number,  siao,  or  weight 
of  the  parts  comiKJsing  t he  body.  Developmental  processes  are  distinctively  quali- 
tative in  their  nature  and  give  rise  to  heightened  and  improved  functional  powers 
or  faculty.  Development  presupposes  growth  and  is  primaxily  conditioned  by 
it.  Organisms  or  organs,  to  b3  capable  of  comijlete  development,  must  be  full 
grown.  Measures  which  promote  growth  are  mainly  of  the  hygienic  sort,  while 
those  which  induce  development  jure  disciplinary  or  educative. 

The  principal  ends  of  physical  training  are  deducible  from  the  effects  of  muscular 
exercise.  Briefly  stated,  they  are  (1>  hygienic  and  (2)  educational.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  object  of  the  training  is  a  single  group  of  muscles  or  a  system  of 
organs,  e.  g.,  the  organs  of  speech,  a  single  boy  or  an  athletic  team^  a  regiment  or 
an  ara^y,  the  aims  and  endsof  the  training  are  alike  in  kind,^  however  they  may 
differ  in  degree,  and  can  be  attained  only  through  a  wise  admixture  ol  hygienic 
and  educative  measures.  The  degree  of  intelligence  exercised  in  selecting,  com- 
bining, smd  directing  the  exercises  designed  for  persons  subjected  to  physical 
training  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  sex, 
age,  health,  and  mental  capability  of  the  persons  to  be  trained. 

Tho  difficulty  and  complexity  inherent  in  the  problems  of  physical  training  are 
enhanced  a  hundred  fold  by  the  fact  that  the  body  U  a  changing,  growing,  and 
increasingly  complicated  structure  throvighout  the  entire  period  in  which  training 
is  most  influential  for  good  or  evil,  viz,  the  i)eriod  of  immaturity.  So  great  and 
manifold  are  the  changes  which  the  organism  undergoes  in  respect  to  the  growth 
and  diffearenrtiation  of  its  parts  uid  the  development  and  specialization  of  its  f  unc- 
tioDS  that,  on  the  average,  it  takes  nearly  twenty-five  years,  from  birth  till 
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maturity  is  fully  reached,  to  perfect  it  as  a  working  mechanism.  The  efficiency 
of  the  adult  bo^y,  provided  its  parts  are  complete  in  number  and  size  and  cai>able 
of  performing  their  functions  to  the  full,  dei)ends  upon  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  education  of  its  master  tissues,  and  particularly  upon  the  education  of  the 
more  masterful  organs-— the  central  nervous  system. 

The  nerve  center  of  man  [says  Waller]  is  a  collection  of  nerve  centers  with  more 
or  less  special  offices  under  their  control,  communicating  each  with  the  other  upon 
occasion,  yet  separately  active  upon  other  occasions,  variously  organized  through 
past  excitations,  yet  still  variously  organizable  by  excitations  to  come.  To-day 
the  state  and  disposition  of  organs  and  the  organism  are  the  product  of  the  past, 
immediate  and  remote,  individual  and  ancestral.  To-morrow  and  in  the  distant 
future  they  will  become  what  they  may  be  made  to  become  by  education  and  by 
new  conditions  of  life. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  *'  the  study  of  movements  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  gain  any  insight  whatever  into  the  working  of  the  nervous  system.'* 
Therefore  the  student  of  nervous  disorders  regards  most  carefully  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  patients'  movements.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  rractical  teacher 
should  apprehend  the  significance  and  influence  of  the  several  classes  of  muscular 
movements,  not  only  that  he  may  arrange  kis  course  of  instruction  intelligently, 
but  also  in  order  that  he  may  measure  accurately  and  readily  the  results  of  his 
advice  and  instruction. 

Movements  may  be  variously  classified,  e.  g. ,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
movement  or  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  concerned  in  it.  They  are  classi- 
fied as  central  or  peripheral,  according  to  their  regional  relations,  by  Mercier, 
from  whose  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind  the  foUovring  is  taken  in  condensed 
form: 

Generally  speaking,  a  central  movement  is  a  movement  of  the  trunk,  and  a 
peripheral  movement  is  a  moyement  of  the  fingers,  mouth,  or  eyes,  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  body  being  classed  as  intermediate,  approximating  to  the  central  or 
peripheral,  respectively,  according  to  the  size  of  the  parts  moved  and  the  size  and 
individuality  of  the  muscle  concerned  in  the  movement.  Central  movements  are 
continuous  in  duration,  vague  in  limitation,  few  in  number,  same  in  character, 
and  form  a  general  or  "coarse  adjustment"  of  the  body.  Progress  toward  the 
periphery  discloses  movements  that  are  more  intermittent  in  duration,  more  pre- 
cisely defined,  more  numerous  and  diversified,  and  more  specially  adapted  to  par- 
ticular ends,  and  when  at  the  eyes,  the  articulatory  apparatus,  and  the  fijigers  we 
reach  the  extreme  periphery,  all  these  characters  attain  their  highest  degree  of 
development.  The  trunk,  and  especially  the  great  muscles  of  the  back,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  each  phvsiological  series  of  movements,  e.  g.,  leg 
movements  in  walking  and  rowing  and  nand  and  finger  movements  in  drawing, 
writing,  and  playing  upon  the  piano.  Peripheral  movements  presuppose  inter- 
mediate and  central  movements. 

The  combination  or  coordination  of  serial  movements  is  effectuated  by  the 
neural  portions  of  the  mechanisms  concerned.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of 
coordination,  viz.  coordination  in  simultaneity,  which  affects  central  movements 
first  and  most,  and  coordination  in  succession,  which  involves  peripheral  movements 
most.  Of  successive  movements  beginning  centrally ,  those  concerned  in  vocal  utter- 
ance may  serve  as  an  example.  Vocal  utterance  is  the  resultant  effect  (ui)on  the 
expiratory  stream  of  air)  of  the  coordinative  action  of  the  organs  of  breathing, 
voice  production,  and  articulation,  which  are  situated,  respectively,  in  the  chest, 
throat,  and  mouth.  Breathing  movements  are  central,  vocal  movements  are  in- 
termediate, and  articulatory  movements  are  peripheral.  The  movements  of  this 
series  present  two  phases,  viz,  inspiration  and  expiration.  In  each  phase  the 
movements  of  abdominal  wall,  midriff,  ribs,  and  glottis  start  simultaneously, 
but  the  enunciation  of  words,  composed  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  results 
from  rapid  successive  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  and  of  the  tongue  and  lips — 
results,  that  is  to  say,  from  intermediate  and  peripheral  movemente  coordinated 
in  succession. 

The  nervous  mechanisms  which  innervate  and  represent  the  movements  of  the 
body  have  been  divided  according  to  their  situation,  by  some  writers,  into  low, 
higher,  and  highest  level  centers.    Speaking  broadly,  the  coarser,  more  central 
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movements  are  represented  in  low-level  centers,  i.  e.,  in  the  basal  region  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord;  centers  representing  intermediate  movements  occnpy  higher 
seats  in  the  hierarchy,  while  the  highest  level  centers,  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
represent  the  most  special,  precise,  elaborate,  and  varied  of  peripheral  movements. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  the  more  general  organs  and 
functions  are  formed  and  developed  earlier  than  the  more  special  ones.  This  law 
obtains  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  nervous  system,  both  in  its  massive 
and  microscopic  parts.  The  nervous  mechanisms  concerned  in  central  movements 
are  at  once  older,  more  generalized,  and  more  lowly  placed  than  the  mechanisms 
concerned  in  peripheral  or  intermediate  movements./  To  those  i>arts  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  man  which  are  formed  first  and  are  practically  completed  and 
fully  organized  at  birth  the  name  **  fundamental"  has  been  given;  while  those 
parts  which  are  rudimentary  at  birth,  and  comparatively  late  in  their  growth  and 
development  are  termed  "accessory."  By  way  of  recapitulation  it  may  be  said 
that  central  movements  are  represented  by  low-level  fundamental  centers,  and 
peripheral  movements  in  high-level  accessory  centers. 

Accessory  centers,  being  the  latest  formed  and  most  highly  specialized,  are  less* 
stable  in  their  constitution,  and,  theiyfore,  more  liable  than  the  fundamental  cen- 
ters to  become  disordered  and  diseased.  As  is  well  known,  in  cases  of  progressive 
paralysis  the  accessory  centers  yield  first  and  most  readily,  e.  g.,  disordered 
speech  precedes  disordered  breathing  or  disorderly  locomotion.  A  drunken  man 
can  stick  to  the  back  of  his  horse  long  after  he  has  lost  the  power  to  control  him 
by  word  of  mouth  or  sleight  of  hand. 

If,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  nervous  system  is  the  field  of  education,  educa-' 
tion,  whether  mental  or  physical,  to  be  natural,  safe,  and  effectual,  should  be  con- 
ceived and  ordered  so  as  to  conform  with  the  laws  which  determine  the  normal 
growth  and  development  of  the  nervous  system.  The  law  of  the  evolution  of  the 
nervous  system  seems  to  me  a  serviceable  criterion  of  the  worth  and  propriety  of 
educational  procedure  of  every  kind,  since  it  affords  a  means  of  comparing  our 
conventional  methods  of  educating  individuals  with  nature's  method  of  educating 
the  race. 

By  that  law  the  value  or  success  of  any  scheme  or  system  of  physical  training 
may  be  judged.  Any  system  that  does  not  provide  first  of  all  and  continuously 
for  the  exercise  and  training  of  the  coarse  adjustment  of  the  body — ^i.  e. ,  the  fun- 
damental and  central  neuro-muscular  mechanisms — ^must  fail  to  secure  normal 
growth  of  the  body  or  natural  and  orderly  development  of  its  motor  powers;  and 
any  system  which  substitutes  training  of  the  accessory  and  peripheral  mechan- 
isms for  that  of  the  fundamental  mechanisms,  or  which  exacts  excessive  work 
from  undeveloped  accessory  centers  or  subjects  them  to  strenuous  discipline  out 
of  the  natural  order  of  their  ripening,  is  bound  to  work  mischief  to  both  brain  and 
muscles.  It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  ardent  advocates  and  pro- 
moters of  special  and  incomplete  forms  of  motor  education  so  often  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  conforming  their  measures  and  methods  to  the  laws  of 
nature. 

The  health  of  the  organism,  expressed  quantitatively,  is  the  aggregate  sum  of 
the  health  of  its  parts,  in  the  last  analysis  of  the  total  health  of  its  cellular 
elements.  The  health  of  a  working  cell— be  it  nervous,  glandular,  or  muscular — 
,  is  conditioned  on  three  principal  factors:  (1)  A  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of 
blood— i.  e.,  foodstuffs  in  solution  and  oxygen;  (2)  effectual  drainage  or  excre- 
tion of  waste  products;  (3)  alternating  periods  of  exercise  and  rest.  Influences 
which  affect  the  character,  volume,  and  distribution  of  the  blood  are  of  para- 
mount imjKjrtance  to  all  tissues.  Among  such  influences  the  movements  of  the 
central  groups  of  muscles  have  a  prominent  place.  Since  they  affect  the  general 
blood  stream  as  the  fine,  precise,  specialized  movements  of  the  peripheral  muscles 
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do  not,  the  effects  of  exercise  of  the  peripheral  movements  are  local.  Winking 
the  eyelids,  wiggling  the  fingers,  and  the  relatively  fine  movements  which  prepon- 
derate in  the  technique  of  many  handicrafts  and  in  most  sedentary  occupations 
can  not  exert  a  large  or  jwtent  influence  upon  the  general  blood  stream,  and  are 
therefore  incapable  of  securing  or  maintaining  the  health  of  the  organism  at  any 
stage  of  its  development.  Exercises  which  apx)eal  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  because  they  do  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  heart,  lungs,  and  skin,  and 
upon  the  fundamental  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  constitute  the  core,  or, 
rather,  the  bulk  of  every  rational  and  well-approved  system  of  physical  training. 
Our  first  movements,  even  in  utero,  are  instinctively  of  the  generalized  central 
sort.  Creeping,  walking,  running,  jumping,  and  dancing  are  compounded  in 
varying  degree  of  movements  which  are  mainly  central  and  appeal  to  the  circu- 
latory and  respiratory  organs,  and  so  exert  an  influence  on  the  bellows  move- 
ments of  the  chest,  which  are  typically  central  in  character.  All  of  these  move- 
ments minister  to  general  ends:  First,  of  the  hygienic  sort,  by  reason  of  their 
influence  upon  nutrition  and  growth,  and,  second,  to  developmental  ends,  since 
they  serve  as  the  basis  or  starting  jxrint  of  more  complicated  movements,  involv- 
ing intermediate  and  peripheral  movements  that  can  not  be  performed  with  ease, 
efficiency,  or  skill,  without  practice  or  drill;  e.  g.,  catching,  throwing,  climbing, 
and  bowling.  Even  the  most  frequent  and  typical  of  central  movements— those 
of  breathing— are  cajmble  of  discipline,  as  is  attested  by  the  assiduous  care  with 
which  the  trainers  of  runners,  pugilists,  and  oarsmen,  as  well  as  of  singers, 
actors,  and  elocutionists,  strive  to  teach  their  pupils  to  acquire  special  forms  of 
control  over  their  breathing  organs. 

Stuttering  is  a  spastic  nervous  disorder  whose  most  obvious  symptoms  are  minor 
convulsions  in  the  articulatory  apparatus,  but  the  initial  fault  is  in  the  execution 
of  the  breathing  movements.  If  the  ordinary  teachers  of  reading  (who  are  resjwn- 
sible  for  so  much  of  school-produced  stuttering)  understood  their  business  as 
fully  as  the  coach  of  a  boat's  crew  usually  knows  his,  they  would  recognize  the 
beginnings  of  stuttering  and  prevent  its  development  by  teaching  the  child  then 
and  there  to  acquire  proper  control  over  his  central  breathing  movements.  Many 
a  clerk  or  copyist  mighl  have  been  saved  scrivener's  palsy  had  his  writing  teacher 
taught  him  to  use  his  arm  and  forearm  in  coordination  with  his  band  and  fingers 
in  plying  his  pen,  and  the  skill  with  which  a  violinist  handles  his  bow  depends 
quite  as  much  on  his  ability  to  control  the  muscles  of  his  shoulder  as  to  control 
those  of  his  fingers. 

To  illustrate  the  practical  bearing  of  the  principles  of  physical  training  which 
we  have  deduced  from  our  study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  muscular  exercise, 
the  views  and  experience  of  certain  authorities  in  the  treatment  of  stutterers  and 
the  education  of  idiots  may  be  adduced.  Doctor  Kussmaul,  an  eminent  German 
neurologist,  in  his  Die  St5rungcn  der  Sprache,  which  deals  with  the  treatment  as 
well  as  the  nature  and  cause  of  disturbances  of  speech,  characterizes  stuttering 
as  '*  a  spastic  neurosis  of  coordination  which  hinders  the  utterance  of  syllables  by 
convulsive  contractions  at  the  stop  points  for  vowels  or  consonants  in  the  articu- 
lation tube."    He  goes  on  to  say: 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  condition  that  prevents  the  proper  joining  of 
syllables  we  find  that  the  three  forms  of  muscular  activity  involved — viz,  the  ex- 
piratory, vocalic,  and  consonantal— are  not  coordinated.  The  regulating  mechan- 
ism of  the  nerve  centers  which  brings  about  the  -harmonious  interplay  of  these 
muscles  in  uttering  the  sounds  which  make  up  syllables,  or,  as  Merkel  puts  it,  in 
vocalizing  sounds,  are  thrown  into  disorder  by  insignificant  peripheral  excitations, 
and  still  more  frequently  by  excitations  of  central  origin.  The  three  muscular 
actions  mentioned  which  cooperate  in  the  articulation  of  every  syllable  are  not 
coordinated  either  as  to  the  force  or  order  of  their  contractions.  On  the  one  hand 
the  action  of  the  breathing  muscles  concerned  in  speech  is  at  fault,  and  on  the 
other  the  action  of  the  vocalic  and  consonantal  muscles  is  convulsive.    The  cc- 
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traction  of  these  mnficieB,  instead  of  xnroceeding  qnietly^  at  normal  interrals,  takes 
on  the  form  of  tonic  or  clonic  spasms.  *  ♦  *  Stutterers  always  lack  that  con- 
trol of  the  breath  which  is  requisite  for  speech.  They  inhale  too  little  air  for 
their  purpose,  are  not  sufficiently  economical  of  it^  and  sometimes  are  obliged  to 
draw  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

The  experience  of  Kussmaul,  who  was  originally  a  stutterer  himself,  and  many 
others,  has  shown  abundantly  that,  unless  the  central  breathing  muscles  are  first 
set  right,  efforts  directed  toward  restoring  the  coordinated  action  of  the  throat 
and  mouth. muscles  are  largely  thrown  away.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that 
thoee  who  are  most  successful  in  the  treatment  of  stuttering  have  taken  the  law 
of  the  nervous  system  as  their  guide.  As  a  rule  they  begin  their  treatment  with 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  trunk  and  breathing  muscles  and  later  on  direct  their 
attention  to  developing  normal  habits  of  action,  first  in  the  muscles  of  phonation 
and  then  in  those  of  articulation.  In  other  words,  their  training  of  the  accessory 
neuro-muscular  mechanisms  is  based  on  the  preliminary  development  of  the  nor- 
mal powers  of  the  fundamental  and  intermediate  mechanisms  of  the  series. 

Stuttering  is  recognized  as  a  **  scho(d  disease,*'  and  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
belief  that  in  a  largo  proportion  of  stutterers  the  habit  is  jmjduced  by  unnatural 
and  inverted  methods  of  teaching  reading,  which  is  begun  in  the  primary  school 
before  the  children  have  acquired  adequate  control  over  their  organs  of  speech. 
It  is  quite  as  desirable  that  the  teacher  of  reading  shcmld  apply  the  essential 
principles  of  physical  training,  so  as  not  to  produce  or  intensify  stuttering,  as 
for  the  vocal  trainer  to  apply  those  principles  in  curing  it.  The  natural  develop- 
m^ent  of  the  vocal  organs  involves  so  much  exercise  which  is  primarily  of  the 
gymnastic  sort  that  I  am  led  to  hold  that  if  the  motor  education  of  the  younger 
children  in  the  public  schools  were  rightly  organized  in  the  departments  of  free 
play  and  elementary  gymnastics  a  considerable  amount  of  stuttering  would  be 
prevented.  But  so  long  as  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  schools 
are  not  enabled  or  obliged  to  follow  the  most  rational  and  natural  methods  of 
teaching  8i)eech  and  reading  the  schools  will  continue  to  deserve  the  appellation 
of  "  nurseries  of  stuttering,"  which  waus  long  ago  bestowed  upon  them  by  Prof. 
A.  Melville  Bell,  the  well-known  inventor  of  ^^sible  speech.  There  is  no  mystery 
involved  in  stuttering  or  its  euro  beyond  the  plain  principles  of  physiological 
physical  training.  One  need  not  waste  time  on  excursions  into  the  thin  inane  of 
Delsartean  or  elocutionary  philosophy  in  studying  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
speech  production.  I  have  instanced  stuttering  and  its  treatment  simply  for  the 
sake  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  physical  education  are  of  neces- 
sity inyolved  in  the  most  ordinary  educational  procedures  and  have  a  practical 
value  for  distinctively  disciplinary  purposes. 

The  late  Dr.  E.  Soguin,  tho  elder,  of  New  York,  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  mus- 
cular exercise  as  a  factor  in  what  he  denominated  "physiological  education." 
Seguin  was  among  the  first  to  show  that  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  was 
practicable,  and  his  work  on  **  Idiocy ''  contains  a  circumstantial  and  con\2incing 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  gymnastic  exercises  were  employed  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  intelligence  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Institution  for  Idiots  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

The  nature  of  Seguin's  theoretical  views  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  report  on  Physiological  Education  made  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  1876: 

At  the  bottom  of  success  in  all  the  arts  and  of  all  artisans  is  precision  of  touch, 
which  is  a  guide  to  our  natural  or  mechanical  instruments  of  execution.  Since 
the  muscles  of  the  life  of  relation  obey  the  nervous  impulses,  results  of  impi'es- 
sions,  either  actual  or  previously  recorded,  the  richer  the  store  of  sensory  impres- 
sions the  more  true  and  effective  will  be  the  work  done  by  the  skillful  play  of  the 
muscular  contractions.  *  *  *  But  in  that  touch  there  is  more  than  sensitive 
tact;  there  is  also  a  force  prompted  by  a  muscular  lever. 
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Gjrmnastics  and  sports  are  institnted  to  develop  this  power,  many  schools  have 
them.  All  shonld  have  a  gymnasinm ,  bnt,  strange  enongh ,  hardly  anyone  suspects 
its  raison  d'etre.  To  grow  immense  packs  of  muscles?  No;  but  to  develop  i)arts 
of  the  body  weakened  or  ill  nourished;  to  harmonize  the  several  organic  and  all 
the  motor  and  local  functions,  to  put  the  essential  apparatus — as  lungs,  heart, 
skin — in  working  order,  and  to  discipline  every  muscle  of  the  life  of  relation  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  the  intellect  from  the  brain,  of  the  will  from  the  sympathetic 
and  the  spinal  cord.  This  should  supersede  the  gynmastics,  boating,  racing,  etc.» 
instituted  to  make  muscle  for  the  sake  of  muscle. 

Seg^uin's  article  entitled  **  Psycho-physiological  training  of  an  idiotic  hand,"  in 
the  Archives  of  Medicine  (New  York),  October,  1879,  shows  how  he  applied  his 
theories  in  the  case  of  a  boy  8  years  old,  rendered  idiotic  by  infantile  convulsions. 
The  boy  had  been  under  the  training  detailed  by  Seg^in  for  one  year: 

The  hand  of  R.  was  small,  the  nails  short  and  brittle,  fingers  as  if  unfinished; 
no  power,  no  skill,  only  automatic  movements  mainly  from  the  wrist.  To  make 
R.  *8  hand  act  on  command  was  at  first  out  of  the  question.  He  could  not  put  it 
or  the  fingers  in  any  given  attitude.  He  could  obey  the  movements  of  elevation 
and  abduction  of  the  arm,  but  not  always,  nor  with  anything  like  precision. 

Therefore  his  teacher  had  to  begin  the  training  of  the  hand  from  the  shouldei 
by  movements  which,  starting  from  the  elevators  of  the  arms,  would  involve 
necessarily  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  operations 
whose  willed  or  obedient  starting  point  descended  gradually  from  the  spine,  the 
child  became  capable  of  moving  his  hand  and  fingers  by  imitation  at  first,  and 
proprio  motu  for  simple  willed  operations  later.  The  movements  commanded  to 
K.  were  those  commencing  nearer  the  spine,  the  trainer  gradually  extending  the 
operations  of  the  will  to  the  groups  of  muscles  approaching  tne  extremities. 
Tnus  the  limb  in  training  not  only  became  capable  or  a  few  willed  movements  of 
totality,  later  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  operations  and  convertible  into 
smaller  movements  of  the  farther  extremities,  but  the  mind,  being  drilled  to  be 
carried  over  regions  previously  ruled  by  automatism  alone,  extended  its  dominion 
and  circulated,  as  if  at  home,  from  the  great  centers  to  the  most  delicate  groups 
of  sensitive  and  contractile  tissues  at  the  i)eriphery. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  of  ability  of  the  hand  during  these  forms  of  training 
according  to  the  origin  of  the  impulse,  I  notice  the  freedom  of  the  hand  of  R. 
when  driving  nails  in  a  board  with  a  hammer— a  movement  of  the  arm  and 
wrist— as  against  the  sliding  of  a  pin  he  holds  with  the  intention  of  piercing  holes 
in  a  paper,  with  but  rare  success,  a  movement  confined  to  the  last  phalanges  of 
two  fingers. 

Has  he  learned  to  read,  write,  and  the  sequel?  No;  his  hand  has  learned  to 
help  himself,  to  amuse  himself,  to  not  bite  itself,  nor  to  slap  his  friends,  though 
it  is  sometimes  subject  to  its  automatic  agitations.  His  tact  has  been  cultivated 
to  the  point  of  being  conscious  of  the  ordinary  variations  of  th?  temperature,  of 
water,  food,  etc.,  and  of  recognizing  and  naming  (without  the  help  of  sight)  about 
fifty  things  by  their  shape  and  quite  as  many  by  their  texture.  His  eye,  after 
his  touch,  has  been  drilled  to  appreciate  the  typical  forms  in  substance  at  first, 
and  later  painted,  delineated,  and  lastly  indicated;  then  to  cut  the  same  out  of 
paper. 

The  following  year  much  attention  was  given  to  training  R.'s  eyes  in  correlation 
with  his  hands,  and  as  a  result  of  the  training  begun  by  the  training  of  his  hand, 
detailed  above,  R.  was  enabled  finally  to  enter  a  school  for  ordinary  children  and 
to  do  fairly  well  at  his  lessons. 

To  illustrate  further  the  practical  value  of  systematized  muscular  exercise  as  a 
means  to  quickening  and  improving  mental  faculty  the  experience  of  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  may  l)e  cited.  The  reformatory  is  distinctively  a 
school,  and  scarcely  to  be  counted  among  prisons  as  prisons  go.  In  many  resi)ects 
it  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  successful  schools  in  the  country.  Its  pupils  are 
male  felons  between  16  and  30  years  of  age  serving  a  first  sentence.  All  sentences 
to  Elmira  are  indeterminate — that  is  to  say,  a  prisoner  may  be  held  for  the  maxi- 
mum time  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  but  it 
is  i)ossible  for  any  prisoner  to  secure  an  absolute  release  in  less  than  two  years. 
To  accomplish  this  is  not  an  easy  thing,  for  the  conditions  of  release  (which  is  on 
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parole  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  first  instance),  are:  That  the  prisoner  shall 
earn  perfect  marks  for  twelve  consecutive  months  in  *' conduct,"  **  labor,'*  and 
**  school;"  that  he  must  gain  the  confidence  of  the  general  sui)erintendent  and 
managers,  and  that  upon  his  release  '*  some  definite,  permanent,  suitable  employ- 
ment" shall  be  found  for  him  either  by  his  friends  or  the  management  of  the 
reformatory.  If  a  parole  1  prisoner  gives  satisfaction  to  his  employer  and  the 
authorities  of  the  reformatory  throughout  the  term  of  his  parole,  he  becomes 
entitled  to  an  absolute  release  and  the  restoration  of  citizenship.  Nine  is  a  per- 
fect mark  for  a  month.  Failure  to  earn  a  3  in  either  conduct,  labor,  or  school 
work  entails  a  new  start,  as  no  one  who  has  not  9  twelve  times  consecutively  to 
his  credit  is  admitted  to  parole. 

In  June,  1886,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Z.  B.  Brockway,  Dr. 
H.  D.  Wey,  the  physician  of  the  reformatory,  formed  an  *' experimental  class  in 
physical  culture."  The  class  was  composed  of  dullards  who  for  a  year  or  more 
had  made  no  appreciable  progress  in  their  school  work  and  were  likewise  behind- 
hand in  shop  work.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  the  class  was  **  to  ascertain  if 
physical  culture,  as  comprised  in  frequent  baths,  massage,  and  daily  calisthenics, 
would  not  result  in  a  partial  awakening  and  stimulation  of  dormant  mental  power. 
Increased  mental  activity  rather  than  muscular  development  was  to  be  the  gauge 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment."  Eleven  men,  ranging  from  19  to  29 
years  of  age,  were  subjected  to  the  treatment.  They  were  released  from  shop 
work,  but  were  given  careful  instruction  in  school.  The  class  was  required  each 
day  to  practice  two  hours  or  a  little  more  in  **  setting-up  "  exercises  and  in  dumb- 
bell drill,  and  each  man  was  given  three  baths  a  week,  followed  by  bath  massage. 
The  members  of  the  class  were  not  sickly,  ill-nourished  specimens,  nor  could  they 
be  classed  with  those  who  are  technically  termed  **  weak-minded; "  they  were  sim- 
ply coarse,  stupid,  insensitive,  unambitious  dullards  imprisoned  for  felony. 

The  experiment  continued  for  five  months  and  proved  a  striking  success.  The 
men  improved  in  mental  power  and  self-control  as  well  as  in  physique  and  car- 
riage. The  average  marking  of  the  class,  according  to  the  school  register,  was, 
for  the  five  months  in  question,  74.16  on  the  scale  of  100,  whereas  the  correspond- 
ing mark  for  the  five  months  immediately  preceding  the  experiment  had  been 
45.25.  Comparison  of  the  record  of  the  class  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  five 
months  of  physical  training  with  its  record  for  the  six  months  succeeding  that 
period  showed  that  the  improvement  was  not  of  a  transitory  character.  In  the 
first  six  months  the  general  average  on  the  Bcale  of  100  was  46  and  76  in  the  second, 
while  the  average  mark  in  school  work,  on  the  scale  of  3,  rose  from  l/j  in  the  first 
period  to  2/^  in  the  second. 

Owing  to  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  with  the  exparimental  and  subse- 
quent classes,  the  New  York  legislature  appropriated  funds  sufficient  to  provide 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  with  a  suitable  gymnasium  and  bath  house  in  1890.  The 
gymcasium  '*  became,  for  certain  classes  of  defectives,  a  place  of  preparation  for 
the  schools  of  trades  and  letters  and  an  auxiliary  to  the  hospital."  Since  1890 
facilities  for  the  physical  training  of  defectives,  including  the  insane,  blind,  and 
feeble-minded,  have  been  notably  increased  and  improved  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

If  the  child  is  simply  left  to  himself  or  to  imitate  his  fellows  in  learning  to  run, 
jump,  throw,  etc.,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  much  to  unlearn,  as  well  as 
much  to  learn  anew,  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  learn  a  craft  or  military 
drill  or  an  athletic  specialty.  On  every  account  the  child's  physical  training 
should  begin  earlier  than  is  commonly  the.case.  In  order  that  the  child  may  be 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  capable  in  youth  and  strong,  enduring,  and  skillful  in  the 
prime  of  life,  his  plays  and  occupations  should  be  intelligently  selected  and  super- 
vised from  the  time  he  can  talk  and  walk.    The  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
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of  the  tndiTidnal,  be  he  yonth  or  man,  are  shaped  and  colored  by  the  nnmber  and 
kind  of  actions  he  can  do  easily  and  well.  If  the  education  of  the  individual  is 
wisely  managed,  his  repertory  both  of  nsefnl,  necessary  nenro-mxwcular  actions 
and  of  desirable  forms  of  action  that  minister  more  to  recreation  than  to  his  daily 
business  will  undergo  gradual  and  natural  enlargement  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood. It  is  convenient  to  divide  education,  in  thought,  into  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  education.  But  human  education  is  really  one,  though  now  one,  now 
another  of  its  elements  may  properly  receive  more  attention  than  the  others  from 
teachers  sljSSL  those  who  control  educational  policy.  The  principles  of  jAysical 
training  are  applicable  throughout  the  whole  stage  of  elementary  education  in 
all  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  has  to  learn  to  will  and  to  do.  All  the  processes 
by  which  he  learns  to  express  himself  present  a  large  physical  element,  which  in 
many  cases  is  highly  accentuated  in  the  learner's  consciousness.  In  short,  phys- 
ical education  lies  at  the  basis  of  what  we  call  mental  and  moral  education  and 
is  necessarily  and  closely  interlocked  with  each  of  them.  **  Man,*'  it  has  been 
well  said^  "  is  adapted  to  self-improvement  by  means  of  exercise.  It  makes  his 
muscles  stronger  and  more  enduring;  his  skin  becomes  fortified  against  all  injury; 
through  exercise  his  limbs  become  more  flexible,  his  glands  more  productive;  it 
fits  his  central  nervous  system  for  the  most  complicate^  functions;  it  8hari)ens  his 
senses,  and  by  it  his  mind,  reacting  upon  itself,  is  enabled  to  augment  its  own 
elasticity  and  versatility." 

A  large  proportion  of  men  earn  their  livelihood  or  conduct  their  affairs  through 
the  oft-repeated  performance  of  more  or  less  skilled  movements,  and  the  value  of 
their  services,  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  they  can  accomplish,  depends 
upon  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  certainty  with  which  they  are  performed.  Ease  and 
certainty  in  habitual  movements  result  from  a  relatively  high  degree  of  organiza- 
tion (through  exercise)  of  the  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  the  movements  are 
effectuated,  and  are  incomi)atible  with  strained  attention  or  an  extreme  sense  of 
effort  such  as  most  persons  manifest  when  acquiring  or  putting  into  practice  new 
habits  of  action.  Physical  training,  whereby  a  novice  becomes  habituated  to  a 
new  series  of  movements,  bo  the  novice  a  wrestler  or  an  artist,  a  swordsman  or  a 
surgeon,  a  singer  or  a  clerk,  is  the  principal  means  of  securing  a  reasonable  or 
maximum  degree  of  i)erformance  without  a  wasteful  exx)enditure  of  nervous  and 
mental  «iergy.  In  other  words,  an  important  result  of  physical  training  is  the 
economy  of  thought  and  exertion  which  characterizes  the  work  of  the  well-trained 
laborer,  artisan,  and  professional  man. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  the  wrttings  of  Mercier  seems 
worthy  of  consideration: 

An  act  is  habitual  when  it  occurs  with  i>erfect  facility,  but  yet  requires  guidance 
and  direction  of  higher  centers  foar  its  performance.  An  act  is  automatic  when  it 
has  become  so  far  organized  that  the  mechanism  which  actuates  it  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  given  the  necessary  impression,  the  action  occurs  without  any  guid- 
ance or  regulation  from  higher  centers.  Such  are  the  acts  of  walking,  the  finger- 
ing of  musical  instruments,  the  manipulation  in  many  handicrafts,  the  movement 
of  the  Upe  and  tongue  in  speaking.  All  these  movements  occur  with  a  celerity 
and  an  accuracy  which  indicate  thorough  oi]^nization;  all  of  them  can  be  per- 
formed without  direct  guidance  from  the  higher  centers,  or  while  the  higher 
centers  are  otherwise  employed — while,  as  we  say,  we  are  **  thinking  of  something 
else  " — and  any  direct  interference  of  the  higher  centers,  any  undue  attention  to 
the  movements,  tends  to  spoil  their  facility  and  accuracy.  Lastly,  when  organi- 
zation is  complete  movements  become  reflex — that  is  to  say,  not  <mly  do  they 
occur  on  the  occurrence  of  their  appropriate  stimulus,  but  they  occur  necessarily. 
A  nerve  channel  is  so  completely  formed  in  it^^elf  and  the  neighboring  currents 
are  so  built  out  that  when  once  the  ptbcess  is  started  it  goes  on  to  completion  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  no  action  of  the  higher  centers  can  interfere  to  prevent 
or  alter  it.  Such  movements  are  those  of  blinking,  of  swallowing,  of  coughing, 
and  the  like.  ♦  *  *  The  law  is  that  a  new  nervous  process  is  attended  by  the 
most  vivid  mental  state,  and  the  more  unlike  the  nervous  process  is  to  previous 
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processes  the  more  vivid  is  the  mental  state  that  accompanies  it.  With  nervous 
processes  we  have  seen  that  continual  repetition  brings  about  complete  organiza- 
tion.  We  have  seen  how  new  acts  become  habitual,  habitual  acts  become  auto- 
matic, and  automatic  acts  reflex.  We  have  now  to  notice  that  as  the  nervous 
mechanism  subsides  through  these  several  stages  from  the  nascent  to  the  complete 
stage  of  organization,  so  the  mental  accompaniment,  at  first  vivid,  becomes 
fainter  and  fainter  until,  when  the  latter  stages  are  reached,  it  altogether  dis- 
appears. 

As  has  been  remarked,  growth  and  development  charact2rize  the  stage  of 
immaturity;  but,  since  development  waits  upon  growth,  the  two  vary  in  amount 
and  rate  in  different  parts  of  the  stage,  considering  the  body  as  a  whole.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  several  somatic  and  general  mechanisms  of  the 
body  differ  in  respect  to  the  order  and  rate  of  their  growth  and  development. 
Unless  the  significance  of  that  order  and  rate  is  recognized  and  heeded,  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth  can  not  be  thoroughly  natural  and  rational. 

The  period  of  evolution  or  immaturity  is  of  paramount  imi>ortance  in  education, 
since  the  formal  education  of  the  great  majority  of  the  school  population  ceases 
bsfore  maturity  is  reached.  The  period  may  be  divided  for  convenience  into 
three  equal  periods  of  eight  years.  Growth  and  development  proceed  during 
each  period,  but  growth  preponderates  in  the  first  and  second  and  development  in 
the  third  period.     The  salient  features  of  each  period  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

First  period^  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  year. — There  is  rapid  increase  in 
height  and  weight  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  particularly  in  the  first 
twelvemonth,  but  what  has  been  termed  the  ** immense''  growth  of  the  brain, 
which  attains,  within  a  few  ounces,  its  full  weight  in  the  eighth  year,  signalizes 
this  period  most  markedly.  In  respect  to  development,  the  sensory  organs  lead 
and  reach  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  though  certain  neuro-muscular  mechanisms, 
by  which  movements  concerned  in  balancing,  locomotion,  and  vocal  utterance 
are  effectuated,  also  undergo  rapid  development.  Sensory  education  may  safely  be 
more  specially  emphasized  than  motor  education  in  this  period.  Strenuous  and 
exacting  drill,  at  least  of  the  accessory  mechanisms,  is  conti-a-indicated  for  the 
child.  Simple  games  and  elementary  gymnastics,  if  not  pushed  too  far,  best 
answer  the  ends  of  physical  training  during  this  i)eriod. 

S(.eondx)eriod,  from  the  heginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year. — 
This  is  distinctively  the  i)eriod  of  accelerated  growth  in  height  and  weight.  The 
muscles  play  the  leading  part  in  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Motor 
coordinations  attain  a  higher  degree  of  development  than  was  i>ossible  during  the 
precluding  period,  though  they  are  not  fully  perfected  till  adolescence  is  fully 
established.  The  establishment  of  puberty  exercises  a  profound  effect  on  the 
development  of  body,  mind,  and  character.  On  the  whole  this  appears  from  the 
hygienic  standpoint  to  he  the  most  critical  of  the  periods  into  which  we  have 
divided  immaturity.  Exhausting  constitutional  disease ,  excessive  mental  or  bodily 
strain,  underfeeding,  undue  deprivation  of  muscular  exercise  may  readily  lead  to 
irremediable  stunting  or  enf  eeblement.  If  physical  education  be  neglected  or  mis- 
directed during  this  period,  if  it  be  mistakenly  deferred  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  it  can  not  accomplish  its  perfect  work,  either  :  s  regards  the  promotion  of 
health  or  the  development  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  brain. 

Tho  principal  departments  of  general  physical  education  should  be  systematic- 
ally availed  of,  i.  e.,  both  gj'mnastic  training  and  athletic  pastimes  should  be 
given  prominent  places  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  the  forms  of  exercise 
adopted  should  be  more  varied,  complicated,  and  difficult  than  those  employed 
in  the  preceding  period.  But  the  time  for  engaging  in  feats  or  contests  that 
demand  extraordinary  strength,  endurance,  or  skill  is  not  yet. 

Hiird  period,  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  close  of  the  twenty-fourth  year, — This, 
the  i)eriod  of  established  adolescence,  is  distinctively  a  period  of  development — of 
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development  of  character  no  less  than  of  bodily  and  mental  faculty.  The  life  of 
the  race  begins  to  be  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  to  whom  a  higher  and 
•wider  range  of  interests  and  activities  is  opened  through  the  development  and 
perfecting  of  his  higher  fundamental  and  accessory  neuro-mnscular  mechanisms. 
Emotion  becomes  coordinated  with  self -chosen  aims  and  ideals,  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  prepared  by  special  kinds  of  technical  training  to  enter  upon  his  life 
work  as  an  independent,  adult  member  of  the  community. 

The  muscles,  which  are  to  serve  as  the  executive  instrument  of  the  brain,  do 
not  attain  full  growth  till  toward  the  end  of  the  second  period.  Then,  when  both 
brain  and  muscles  are  fully  grown,  motor  development  enters  upon  its  most 
active  and  important  stage,  i.  e.,  in  the  third  period.  During  each  and  all  of  the 
three  periods  hygienic  and  educative  ends  should  be  kept  in  view,  but  throughout 
the  first  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  period  hygienic  forms  of  exercise  should 
preponderate,  while  during  the  latter  half  of  the  second  and  the  whole  of  the 
third  period  educative  forms  of  exercise  should  be  assigned  the  leading  r61e;  pro- 
vided that  practically  normal  growth  and  sound  health  have  been  secured  to  start 
with. 

Attempts  at  tours  de  force,  trophy  winning,  and  record  breaking,  which  would 
be  ill  judged  at  an  earlier  stage,  may  now  be  profitably  encouraged  under  reason- 
able restrictions.  Valid  objections  there  are  to  rampant  athleticism.  Neverthe- 
less the  predilection  of  youth  for  athletic  sports  and  contests  may  be  justified  as 
natural  and  worthy  on  pedagogical  grounds,  if  we  admit  that  the  development 
of  mind  and  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  brain  and  muscles,  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  evolution.  The  average  collegian,  if  a  healthy  animal,  is  apter  at  express- 
ing himself  fully  in  terms  of  muscularity  than  in  terms  of  mentality.  Intellectual 
maturity  comes  later,  unless  arrested  development  supervenes.  It  is  hardly  a 
misfortune  that,  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  the  sons  of  civilized  men  tend  to  exhibit 
in  their  games  something  of  the  hardihood,  daring,  and  contentiousness  which 
characterized  the  principal  pursuits  of  their  primitive,  beast-hunting,  war-making 
ancestors. 

Elementary  education  is  naturally  assigned  to  the  first  and  second  of  our  three 
periods.  Secondary  education  usually  begins  in  the  second,  and  either  terminates 
early  in  the  third  or  merges  into  superior  technical  education.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  school  population  belong  to  the  second  jwriod  and  are  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  schools,  which  are  wisely  organized  for  general  and  preparatory  train- 
ing. In  the  domain  of  physical  training,  quite  as  much  as  iu  mental  training,  it 
is  important  not  to  confuse  general  with  special  or  technical  training.  Reason 
and  experience  forbid  the  substitution  of  military  drill,  sloyd,  manual  or  elc^cu- 
tionary  training  for  gymnastic  and  athletic  training,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  simi)ly 
impossible  to  make  any  highly  developed  form  of  technical  training  meet  the 
proper  ends  of  bodily  education  either  for  children,  youth,  or  adults.  Technical 
training,  since  it  appeals  to  th^  more  peripheral  mechanisms,  should  be  grounded 
on  general  hygienic  and  educational  training,  should  not  l^e  pushed  at  too  early  a 
stage,  and  should  be  left  where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  special  teachers.  Cul- 
ture and  technical  training,  properly  speaking,  signify  much  the  same  thing,  since 
they  presuppose  highly  developed  and  disciplined  powers,  which  are  precisely  the 
powers  which  most  pupils  in  elementary  schools  lack.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mislead- 
ing use  of  language  to  apply  the  term  '*  physical  culture  "  to  school  gymnastics 
and  school  sports  of  the  usual  kinds.  Physical  training,  or  physical  education 
(which^terms  are  interchangeable  according  to  the  best  usage),  is  what  the  mass 
of  American  school  children  need,  but  have  never  had  in  proportion  to  their 
needs.  Henceforth  in  this  paper  physical  culture  and  technical  forms  of  phys- 
ical training  will  be  left  out  of  account  for  the  most  part,  since  in  the  most 
approved  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  physical  training  they  have  played  a 
relatively  insignificant  r61e  in  comparison  with  gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises. 
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While  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  hygienic  effects  of  muscnlar 
exercise,  it  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  physical  education  and  school 
hygiene  are  not  synonymous.  Physical  training  in  a  sense  may  be  considered  a 
branch  of  school  hygiene,  but  it  is  only  one  among  many  agencies  for  promoting 
the  health  of  the  school  population.  Hygiene  is  a  branch  of  medicine,  but  physi- 
cal training  is  a  department  of  education.  The  problems  of  school  hygiene  are 
essentially  different,  as  well  as  more  varied  and  intricate,  from  those  with  which 
the  teachers  of  games  and  gymnastics  have  to  deal.  Beyond  question  it  is  desir- 
able that  those  whose  business  ijb  is  to  give  instruction  or  advice  in  any  department 
of  physical  training  should  be  familiar  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  health  and 
the  precepts  of  personal  hygiene,  lest  they  prosecute  their  work  under  unhealth- 
ful  conditions  or  by  prejudicial  methods.  But  one  may  be  a  competent  gymnastic 
instructor  or  an  inspiring  and  successful  athletic  coach  or  trainer  and  yet  be 
hardly  more  competent  than  the  man  in  the  street  to  pass  judgment  on  such 
questions  as  the  suitability  of  a  school  site,  the  merits  of  a  system  of  drainage 
or  ventilation,  the  construction  of  a  course  of  study,  the  prevention  of  eye  strain 
or  brain  fag,  etc.  The  dearth  of  school  hygienists  in  America  is  to  be  deplored, 
but  it  is  to  the  medical  schools  and  institutes  of  hygiene  that  we  should  look  to 
make  good  their  lack  rather  than  to  summer  and  normal  schools  of  gymnastics  or 
schools  of  pedagogy.  When  they  do  appear  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  supervise  gymnastics,  to  teach  swimming,  or  to  coach 
sprinters  or  football  teams.  Meanwhile  physical  training  should  be  accorded  a 
more  dignified  and  influential  place  in  the  school  curriculum  because  of  its  educa- 
tional values  and  relations.  Given  intelligent  recognition  and  adequate  support, 
and  the  development  of  physical  training  as  a  science  and  art  should  open  the 
way  and  exercise  a  potent  influence  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  genu- 
ine system  of  school  hygiene  on  a  broad  and  scientific  basis.  At  the  present  junc- 
ture the  leaders  in  physical  training  had  much  better  devote  their  energies  to 
dispelling  popular  misconceptions  as  to  the  aims  and  nature  of  their  distinctive 
work,  and  to  convincing  school  boards,  sui)erintend§nts,  and  teachers  that  physi- 
cal training,  on  account  of  its  value  as  an  agency  for  promoting  bodily  health 
and  mental  development,  is  entitled  to  recognition  and  support  as  a  special 
though  cODrdinate  department  of  instruction,  than  attempt  further  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  the  domain  of  school  hygiene. 

My  plea  is  that,  inasmuch  as  physical  training  lies  at  the  basis  of  human  edu- 
cation and  enters  of  necessity  into  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  all  children 
and  youth,  those  who  control  educational  policy  and  the  conduct  of  educational 
affairs  should  see  to  it  that  mental  training  is  not  pursued  to  the  neglect  or  detri- 
ment of  bodily  training;  that  each  kind  of  training  is  given  its  proper  place  in 
the  required  curriculum,  and  that  physical  training  shall  be  given  in  appropriately 
fitted  places,  by  thoroughly  trained  and  well-qualified  teachers,  in  accordance 
with  well-approved,  modern,  and  rational  methods. 

No  system  of  physical  training  is  worthy  to  be  pronounced  sound  or  rational 
unless  its  procedures  are  purposely  adapted  to  the  peculiar  and  changing  needs 
which  arise  in  differences  of  sex,  age,  health,  and  mental  capacity  in  the  persons  to 
be  trained.  The  results  of  comprehensive  and  systematic  physical  training  should 
be  ease  and  gracefulness  of  carriage,  whether  in  repose  or  action;  square  shoulders 
and  a  straight  back;  a  deep  and  capacious  chest,  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs, 
developed  to  their  normal  size  and  strength,  shall  have  free  and  full  play;  sym- 
metrically developed  and  firm  muscles  both  of  trunk  and  limbs;  the  i)ower  to 
execute  with  ease,  precision,  and  economy  of  force  not  only  all  necessary  habitual 
movements,  but  also  such  as  are  involved  in  the  simpler  exercises  of  strength, 
speed,  and  skill,  and  in  the  i)erformance  of  ordinary  gymnastic  ^nd  athletic  feats; 
and,  above  all,  that  equanimity,  patience  and  self-confidence,  which  disciplined  self- 
knowledge  and  habitual  self-control  tend  to  produce  in  persons  endowed  with 
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normal  gifts  and  propensities.  Given  a  pnpil  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
thorough  and  jndicious  physical  training  in  childhood  and  yonth  and  the  technical 
te?.cher  is  able  to  accomplish  vastly  more  than  he  otherwise  conld,  whether  his 
bnsiness  be  to  tnm  ont  a  skilled  fencer  or  artillerist,  an  actor  or  an  arrobat,  a 
singer  or  a  wood  carver,  a  watchmaker  or  an  elocutionist. 

Although  physical  training  in  its  wider  sense  includes  manual  training  and 
th(  se  forms  of  exercise  which  are  retiuisite  for  the  attainment  of  technique,  as 
well  as  outdoor  games,  athletic  sports,  and  gjrmnastic  exercises,  well-nigh  all 
forms  of  exercise  found  in  ancient  or  modem  systems  of  physical  education  may 
be  proi)er]y  (»la8sed  as  athletic  or  gymnastic,  i.  e.,  a«  recreative  or  educative. 
While  athletirs  and  gj^mnastics  differ  not  a  little  in  aims,  methods,  and  value,  it 
is  weH  to  recognize  that  they  constitute  coordinate  departments  of  physical  train- 
ing rather  than  self-contained  and  separate  sj-stems.  The  central  problem  that 
confronts  American  e<lucationists  as  regards  ph>'sical  education  is  this:  How  shall 
athleti(*s  and  gymnastics  ho  wist»ly  and  effectively  combined  in  the  nurture  and 
upbuilding  of  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes?  The  solution  of  the  problem 
would  }h)  much  nearer  than  it  is,  had  either  the  leaders,  the  patty  officers,  or  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  educational  armies  of  the  Unitetl  States  given  heed  to  the 
teachint^s  of  exx)erience  which  are  reflected  in  the  history  of  the  principal  national 
systems  of  physical  training. 

The  most  representative  and  typical  systems  of  physical  training  are  ftre  in 
number,  and  may  be  styled  (1)  the  Gredan,  ('3)  the  mediaeval  or  knightly,  (3) 
the  British,  (4)  the  German,  and  (5)  the  Swedish.  In  comparison  with  these  five 
types  or  systems  of  exorcises  all  t)ther  s^^stems  or  so-called  systems  seem  to  be 
either  fragmentary,  subsidlar>%  or  insufficient. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  terms  agonistic,  gymnastic,  and  athletic  in  con- 
sidering the  most  salient  characteristics  of  our  five  types  of  physical  training, 
those  terms  being  derived  from  Greek  usage.  An  dycjy  originally  meant  an 
assembly,  then  an  assembly  to  witness  an  exhibition  or  contest.  Thus,  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  gjTunic  agon  fie,  because  the  contestants  in  them  were  naked.  The 
victors  in  an  dycby  received  prizes  called  aOAtr,  and  an  athlete  was  simply  a 
winner  or  contestant  in  an  agone;  later,  an  athlete  was  a  professional  seeker  of 
prizes.  A  gymnast  was  a  teacher  or  trainer  primarily,  particularly  after  the 
agonistic  games  had  become  systematized  and  constituted  a  necessary  part  of  the 
education  of  all  freebom  youth. 

Greek  physical  training,  then,  was  agonistic  during  its  period  of  growth,  when 
its  main  purposes  were  sportive  or  ritualistic;  it  was  gjannastic  during  its  l)est 
estat?,  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  its  aims  were  distinctly  educational  and 
ethical;  and  it  became  athletic,  in  the  worse  sense  of  the  term,  during  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Greeks,  when  a  spirit  of  mercenary  professionalism  dominated  both 
gymnasts  and  athletes. 

The  martial  games  of  the  ancient  Ganls  and  Teutons  were  agonistic.  From 
them  were  doveloi)ed  the  physical  training  of  page  and  sqnire  and  the  jousts  and 
tournaments  to  which  the  nobles  as  a  class  were  so  devoted  in  feudal  times. 
That  training  and  those  cont(  sts  were  partly  agonistic  and  partly  athletic  in 
their  aims  and  nature.  British  sports  may  be  characterized  in  the  same  way. 
Originally  agonistic,  they  have  become  mainly  athletic,  being  almost  devoid  of 
pedat^^ogical  aims  or  methods.  German  traming  has  developed  from  popular 
gamts  and  knightly  excrcis  s.  It  is  somewhat  agonistic  m  character,  though  it  is 
mainly  gymnastic  in  its  aims  and  methods,  and  has  been  singnlarly  devoid  of 
tendencies  to  professional  athleticism.  The  Swedism  systc^m  of  physical  training 
is  of  the  strictly  gymnastic  typf\  It  has  scarely  enough  of  the  athletic  element 
in  it,  perhaps. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Grecian  gjTunastics  and  athletics  affected  chiefly  the 
fundamental  neuro-muscnlar  mechanisms,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  martial 
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exercises  of  the  ancient  Ckrals  and  Teutons  and  of  the  popniar  sports  of  their 
descendants.  Wrestling,  running,  leaping,  casting  the  stone  or  hammer,  tossing 
a  beam  or  tree  trunk,  horling  the  spear,  cudgel  and  swordplay,  together  with 
ball  games,  are  not  onljr  the  most  widespread,  bnt  also  the  most  primitiTe  and 
ancient  of  European  x^opular  sports.  In  many  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  remote  islands  and  secluded  mountain  districts,  one  may 
find  to-day  one  or  another  of  the  ancient  pastimes  still  popular  and  played  accord- 
isig  to  immemorial  usage.  They  have  undergcme  least  change  in  such  regions  as 
the  Scottish  highliinds,  the  lake  country  of  England,  outlying  districts  like  Fries- 
land  and  Gothland,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  Tjrrol,.  and  Pyrenees. 

Of  popular  sports  we  may  say  in  general  that  they  promote  the  more  massive 
bodily  virtues  of  strength,  endurance,  and  speed,  while  dexterity,  address,  and 
finesse  require  more  specialized  and  complicated  forms  of  exercise  for  their  devel- 
opment. In  other  words,  athletic  sports  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
adequate  training  to  both  the  fundamental  and  accesaory  motor  mechanisms,,  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  such  forms  of  practice  and  drill  £s  are  afforded  by  the 
systematic  gymnastics  of  the  Swedes  and  Germans. 

The  most  primitive  forms  of  physical  training  are  the  plays  of  children,  whose 
natural  impulses  to  run  and  shout  soon  prompt  them  to  engage  in  the  spontaneous,, 
dramatic  imitation  of  the  jmrsuits  of  their  elders,  particularly  in  respect  to  hunt- 
ing and  warfare,  e.  g.,  t^,  catch,  chasing  and  throwing  games,  and  playing  with 
weapons.  Such  forms  are  still  found  among  most  children  and  savages,  and 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  more  primitive  popular  sports  of  hill  folk  and 
islanders.  If  we  attempt  to  trace  our  typical  systoms  of  physical  training  to  their 
original  forms,  we  find  their  beginnings  either  in  childish  plays  or  in  games  closely 
akin  to  them.  Greek  gymnastics  and  athletics  developed  from  such  pastimes 
as  Ulysses  and  Ajax  engaged  in  around  the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus^  which 
Achilles  instituted  in  honor  of  his  playmate  and  comrade.  Jahn  adopted  sev- 
eral of  the  ancient  German  games  in  his  training  system,  and  Ling,  as  became  a 
leader  in  the  Gothic  party,  exalted  the  sports  of  the  ancient  Norsen^n,  though 
he  gave  them  no  very  prominent  place  in  his  gymnastic  sjrstem.  British  sports 
are  the  most  highly  developed  modem  expression  of  the  play  instinct.  In  the  . 
United  States  the  most  common  and  popular  forms  of  physical  training  belong  to 
the  athletic  species. 

The  British  and  Grecian  tjrpes  of  bodily  education,  though  strikingly  different 
from  each  other  in  most  respects,  are  alike  in  being  devoid  of  any  considerable 
admixture  of  elements  acquired  through  conscious  imitation  or  borrowing.  Brit- 
ish sports  reflect  more  fully,  perhaps,  than  any  modem  system  of  i)hysical  train- 
ing the  national  spirit  of  their  devotees.  They  have  been  followed  chiefly  for  their 
own  sake  and  have  undergone  but  slight  modification  at  the  hands  of  educational 
reformers,  in  which  respect  they  jwresent  a  marked  contrast  to  German  turning 
and  Swedish  gymnastics,  which,  though  they  bear  the  impress  of  national  feeling, 
have  been  developed  largely  of  set  puriwse,  cither  as  a  means  of  national  regener- 
ation or  as  a  remedy  for  overrefinement  and  the  deteriorating  effects  of  sedentary 
and  urban  life.  Though  teachers  and  governing  boards  are  helpful  and  sympa- 
thetic as  a  rule,  British  athletics  as  an  institution  have  been  shaped  mainly  by 
successive  generations  of  boys  and  **  old  boys.'*  The  British  boy,  who,  according 
to  continental  standards,  **  plays  at  his  work  and  works  at  his  play,"  has  forced 
his  masters  to  give  him  time  and  space  for  his  games,  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
course  of  study. 

The  scope  of  modem  systems  of  physical  training  is  wider  and  their  aims  more 
truly  popular  than  was  the  case  with  the  mediaeval  and  ancient  systems,  since 
only  members  of  the  privileged  classes  were  allowed  to  jwirticipate  in  the  Grecian 
games  or  the  mimic  warfare  ol  the  tournaments  and  jousts  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Team  matches  and  class  exercises  are  distinctively  modem  inventions,  the  prizes 
in  most  forms  of  antemodem  contests  being  offered  for  individual  prowess.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  among  Grecian  youth  certain  games  in  which  ** sides" 
contended  with  each  other,  and  in  the  chivalric  tournaments  squadron  charged 
squadron  in  the  lists;  but  these,  like  the  ancient  football  and  hockey  games,  in 
which  parish  fought  against  parish  or  neighborhood  against  neighborhood,  were 
rather  mass  than  team  contests,  since  the  sides  were  at  best  very  loosely  organ- 
ized, there  being  little  if  any  subdivision  of  labor  among  the  contestants.  Team 
athletics  have  reached  their  highest  development  in  cricket,  Laseball,  football, 
and  rowing,  compared  with  which  the  class  exercises  of  the  Swedes  and  Germans, 
though  they  often  involve  the  simultaneous  action  of  large  numbers  of  persons, 
are  relatively  simple  and  unspecialized. 

The  training  of  aspirants  to  the  Grecian  games  was  carefully  regulated  in 
respect  to  diet,  bathing,  hours  of  rest  and  practice,  etc.  Frequently  it  was 
severe  and  prolonged.  Professional  athletes,  through  their  special  training, 
finally  became  a  class  apart— proverbial  for  their  stupidity  and  brutality.  Much 
less  attention  was  given  to  preparatory  exercises  in  the  middle  ages  than  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  training  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
those  addicted  to  British  sports  is  scarcely  known  in  Germany  or  Scandinavia 
outside  the  ranks  of  professional  acrobats  and  a  few  anglomaniacs.  Though 
training  usages  of  the  present  day,  particularly  in  matters  of  diet,  are,  on  the 
whole,  less  foolish  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago  in  this  country,  the  prepaia- 
tory  training  for  match  games  among  collegians  is  frequently  carried  to  ridiculous 
extremes. 

The  Greeks  used  but  little  apparatus,  either  in  their  preparatory  exercises  in 
the  palestrae  and  gymnasia  or  in  their  championship  games,  which  usually  took 
place  in  the  stadion  or  some  other  open  place,  and  such  apparatus  as  was  used 
was  of  the  simplest  sort.  The  spear,  the  discus,  possibly  the  vaulting  pole,  the 
hal teres,  and  himantes  (the  prototypes,  respectively,  of  the  modem  dumb-bells  and 
boxing  gloves)  very  nearly  exhaust  the  list  of  Greek  gymnastic  machines. 
Machine  or  apimratus  gymnastics  are  mostly  of  modem  origin.  Jahn  invented 
the  parallel  bars  and  the  horizontal  bar.  The  stall  bar,  the  swinging  ladder, 
and  the  *•  bom  '  are  Swedish  devices.  Most  of  the  ropes,  ladders,  and  x)oles  used 
in  climbing,  though  of  ancient  origin,  have  been  modified  and  adapted  to  their  pres- 
ent use  in  recent  times,  but  they  can  not  be  classed  as  generically  or  distinctively 
German  or  Swedish.  The  physical  training  of  page  and  squire  aimed  chiefly  at 
making  him  a  good  horseman  and  in  rendering  him  skillful  in  the  management 
of  sword,  lance,  and  maul  when  mounted.  The  aspirant  to  knighthood  practiced 
with  his  sword  at  posts  and  the  Saracen's  head,  and  learned  to  use  his  lance  by  tilt- 
ing at  the  ring  and  the  quintain.  Beyond  these  he  had  little  need  for  fixed  appa- 
ratus. The  gymnastic  horse  of  wood,  so  generally  found  in  modem  gymnasia, 
was  originally  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  living  horsa  in  leaping  exercises. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  in  sixteenth  century  writings.  Indian  clubs  are  said  to 
have  originated  in  Persia. 

As  regards  length  of  days,  British  sports  probably  stand  next  to  the  Grecian 
games,  whose  history  extended  over  a  thousand  years,  i.  e.,  from  the  Homeric  age 
till  the  last  Olympiad.  At  any  rate,  tennis,  football,  quoits,  casting  of  the  stone, 
and  skittles  were  so  jwpular  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  a 
law  of  Richard  II  bade  "servants  and  laborers  to  leave  off  playing  them  and 
other  such  importune  games  "  on  **  Sundays  and  holydays  '■  and  **  use  bows  and 
arrows'*  instead.  The  mediaeval  jousts  and  tournaments  lasted  hardly  four 
hundred  years.  German  turning  took  its  rise  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Swedish  gymnastics  are  hardly  a  hundred  years  old.  Ling's  career 
as  a  teacher  began  in  December,  1804,  when  he  was  appointed  fencing  master  in 
the  University  of  Lund. 
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Athletics  and  gymnastics  have  never  played  so  dignified  and  prominent  a  part 
in  the  life  and  affairs  of  any  nation  as  they  did  among  the  Greeks.  We  may  not 
hoi)e  that  any  modem  people  will  ever  reproduce  on  a  large  scale  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Greek  physical  training,  for  the  same  reasons  that  forbid  us 
to  look  for  the  rise  of  a  new  Sparta  or  a  second  Athens.  Enthusiastic  worshipers 
of  classical  antiquity  and  writers  upon  education,  especially  at  such  times  as  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  revolt  of  the  realists  against  merely 
humanistic  training  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have  been  wont  to  laud  and  mag- 
nify the  physical  training  of  the  Greeks;  but  no  general  or  genuine  revival  of 
Greek  athletics  or  gymnastics  has  occurred  within  five  hundred  years.  Modem 
attempts  to  revive  the  Olympic  games  have  been  nearly  as  futile  as  would  be  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  cult  of  the  gods  of  Olympus. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  physical  training  as  a  department  of  education  in 
modem  Europe  may  be  divided  conveniently  into  five  periods,  viz:  (1)  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  founding  of  the  Dessau  philanthropinum 
in  1774,  a  period  in  which  theoretical  advocacy  of  physical  training,  colored  with 
admiration  for  antique  models,  is  quite  common  in  the  writings  of  humanistic 
writers  and  educational  reformers;  (2)  tho  period  from  1774  to  1820,  which  was 
characterized  by  numerous  innovations  and  experiments  on  the  part  of  the  phil- 
anthroptets  and  their  imitators;  (3)  a  period  of  quiescence  and  languid  interest 
in  physical  education,  covered  by  the  interval  between  1820  and  1840;  (4)  the 
period  1840  to  1860,  one  of  revival  and  expansion;  (5)  1860  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  active  growth  and  development. 

An  interesting  assortment  of  literary  gems  might  easily  be  collected  from 
humanistic  writers  like  Montaigne,  Melanchthon,  Comenius,  Milton,  and  others  to 
show  the  generous  sentiments  entertained  by  eminent  critics  and  reformers  of 
our  first  period  toward  bodily  exercises  and  accomplishments;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  their  laudation  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  led  to  any 
enlarged  and  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  realize  their  glowing  ideals  prior  to  the 
last'  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1774  Basedow,  the  first  of  the  philanthropists,  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  Dessau  philanthropinum,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  Rousseau's 
**  method  of  nature,*'  or,  in  other  words,  to  conduct  education  "  so  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind  and  body  shall  serve  to  assist  each  other.'*  In  his  scheme  of  edu- 
cation for  the  sons  of  the  burgher  class,  Basedow  strove  to  make  use  of  certain 
traditional  knightly  exefcises,  such  as  riding,  fencing,  vaulting,  dancing,  and 
swimming,  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  Ritterakademien,  or  schools  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  German  nobility.  He  also  utilized  certain  forms 
of  popular  sports,  as  well  as  certain  exercises  adapted  from  ancient  Greek  gym- 
nastics. Thus  arose  the  so-called  Dessaa  pentathlon,  consisting  of  contests  in 
running,  jumping,  climbing,  balancing,  and  carrying  heavy  weights.  Basedow 
also  experimented  with  manual  training.  Basedow's  influence  is  traceable  in  the 
later  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  physical  education  with  which  the  names  of 
Salzmann,  Guts  Muths,  and  Jahn,  in  Germany;  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  in 
Switzerland;  Nachtegall,  in  Denmark,  and  Ling,  in  Sweden,  are  identified. 

Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha,  where  Salzmann  established  a  philanthropinum  in 
1784,  has  been  termed  **the  cradle  of  German  turning."  Salzmann,  who  had 
been  an  assistant  of  Basedow's  at  Dessau,  in  1785  put  a  youth  named  Guts  Muths 
in  charge  of  the  physical  training.  Guts  Muths  remained  at  Schnepfenthal  till 
his  death  in  1839.  After  seven  years  of  experiment  and  study.  Guts  Muths  pub- 
lished, in  1793,  the  first  German  manual  of  gymnastics,  under  the  title  of  **  Gym- 
nastik  fur  die  Jugend"  (Gymnastics  for  the  Young).  Three  years  later  ho 
published  a  work  on  plays  and  games  entitled  **  Spiele  zur  t)bung  und  Erholung 
des  Korx>ers  und  Geistes,"  which  reached  its  eighth  edition  in  1893  and  is  still  a 
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classic,  both  on  accotmt  of  its  exi)osition  of  the  educational  value  of  piay  and  by 
reason  of  its  valne  as  a  collection  of  games.  The  writings  and  example  of  Gntfl 
Mnths  led  to  the  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  many  private  and  a  few  pnblic 
schools.  In  1799  Nachtegall,  a  follower  of  Guts  Mnths,  established  a  private  gym- 
nastic institute  in  Ct^nhagen,  in  which  Ling,  while  a  nniversity  student,  had 
his  first  lessons  in  gymnastics.  Nachtegall 'a  system  of  gymnastics  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Danish  army  and  certain  schools  through  the  influence  of  one  of 
Nachtegall's  pupils.  Prince  Frederick  of  Denmark. 

The  aim  of  Guts  Muths  was  educational.  Though  he  declared  that  **  a  genuine 
theory  of  g3rmnastics  should  be  based  upon  physiological  principles,"  Guts  Muths 
did  not  attempt  to  elaborate  such  a  theory.  He  defined  gymnastics  as  '*  a  system 
of  exercises  having  bodily  perfection  as  their  aim,*'  and  divided  **i)edagogical 
physical  exercises"  into  (1)  gymnastic  exercises,  (2)  manual  training,  and  (3) 
youthful  plays.  His  distinctively  gymnastic  exercises  were  free  and  pole  jump- 
ing, short  and  long  distance  running,  wrestling,  climbing,  balancing  movements, 
putting  the  stone,  weight  lifting,  dancing,  and  marching  movements. 

In  1804  Guts  Muths's  advocacy  of  the  introduction  of  physical  education  into 
the  Prussian  schools  as  a  means  of  promoting  military  efficiency  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Prussian  ministry,  but  the  war  with  Napoleon  ijrevented  any 
serious  effort  to  give  effect  to  the  projiosed  reform.  In  1808  the  Government 
showed  renewed  interest  in  Guts  Muths  and  express  :d  approval  of  his  work  at 
Schnepfenthal,  but  failed  to  go  further.  The  first  public  gymnastic  ground  (tum- 
platz)  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1809  in  the  Prussian  town  of  Braunsberg 
through  the  efforts  of  a  secret  patriotic  society,  the  Tugendbund.  Two  years 
later  Jahn's  first  tumplatz  was  established  in  the  Haaenheide,  a  pine  forest  to  the 
south  of  Berlin. 

Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn  (bom  in  1778,  died  in  1852)  is  known  as  the  father  of 
German  turning.  Jahn ,  a  man  of  much  more  aggressive  nature  than  Guts  Muths, 
though  a  teacher,  was  singularly  adapted  to  popular  agitation  and  leadership. 
Jahn  was  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman  in  one  of  the  Prussian  provinces.  He 
began  his  preparation  for  the  university  in  1791  and  entered  the  University  of 
Halle  as  a  student  of  theology  in  1796.  He  soon  gave  up  theology,  desultory 
reading  in  history  and  philology  being  more  to  his  taste.  Of  a  restless  and  tur- 
bulent disix)sition,  he  wandered  from  university  to  university,  being  usually  at 
odds  with  his  fellow-students  as  well  as  his  teachers.  He  associated  much  with 
the  common  x^ople,  whose  speech  and  customs  strongly  interested  him.  In  1800 
his  first  i)amphlet  on  the  Promotion  of  Patriotism  in  Prussia  bore  witness  to  his 
dominant  sentiment.  In  1803  he  achieved  some  success  as  a  tutor  in  a  private 
family.  Besides  directing  his  pupils*  studies  he  took  an  active  part  in  their 
sports  and  exercises.  In  1806,  as  a  volunteer,  he  joined  the  Prussian  army  just 
before  its  overthrow  by  Nai>oleon.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  a  wanderer, 
consorting  with  men  who  vainly  sought  to  rouse  the  jreople  to  revolt  against  the 
French  and  working  on  his  book  on  German  Nationality,  which  appeared  in  1810, 
when  he  was  a  private  teacher  of  boys  in  Berlin.  He  had  already  become  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  making  bodily  training  a  factor  in  national  regeneration  and 
education.  Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1810  with  holiday  excursions,  he  led  his 
pupils  into  the  woods  near  tho  city.  His  efforts  to  awaken  interest  in  national 
sports  attracted  attention  and  brought  him  followers. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  he  opened  his  first  tumplatz  in  the  Hasenheide.  In  the 
interval  between  1810  and  1816,  the  date  of  his  Deutsche  Tumkunst,  Jahn  accom- 
plished the  main  work  of  his  life.  His  efforts  to  promote  bodily  education  com- 
mended themselves  to  teachers  and  Government  officials,  as  well  as  to  the  boys 
and  young  men  who  resorted  to  the  turning  ground,  and  interest  in  turning 
spread  throughout  G^ermany.    In  1813  the  number  of  turners  in  Berlin  rose  to  500 
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or  more.  From  the  first,  vigorous  games  which  aroused  the  emulation  of  the 
players  were  assigned  a  leading  role.  As  a  means  to  awaken  community  of  inter- 
est and  patriotic  feeling  a  sx>ecial  costume  was  adopted,  ancient  forms  of  Teutonic 
speech  were  cultivated,  and  special  efforts  were  made  to  identify  the  revival  of 
turning  (which  term  was  8ui)poBed  to  be  akin  to  **  tourney  ")  with  the  ancient  Ger- 
man tournaments .  Jahn  was  also  instrumental  in  establishing  a  *  *  German  Union ' ' 
hostile  tD  the  French  rulers  of  Prussia,  and  in  infecting  the  students  of  several  of 
the  German  universities  with  sentiments  like  his  own. 

All  the  turners  capable  of  bearing  arms  took  part  in  the  war  of  liberation  in 
1818.  Jahn  and  Friesen,  who  had  been  his  chief  assistant,  were  among  the  first 
to  enlist  in  Lutzow's  famous  Free  Corps  of  Cavalry.  Jahn  recruited  and  com- 
manded a  company;  but  he  was  ill  fitted  for  such  a  post,  and  after  some  months 
of  active  service  retired  from  the  corps,  in  which  Friesen  continued  to  act  as  adju- 
tant till  he  was  killed,  in  March,  1814.  Meanwhile  Eiselen,  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Jahn's,  managed  the  tumplatz  in  t^e  Hasenheide.  After  his  return  in  1814  the 
Oovemment  bestowed  a  pension  on  Jahn,  who  in  1815  devised  a  plan  for  bringing 
the  turning  institution  into  connecticm  with  the  school  system  of  Berlin.  At  last; 
in  1819,  after  much  deliberation,  the  educational  authorities  perfected  a  scheme 
for  establishing  turning  grounds  throughout  Prussia  in  connection  with  schools 
for  boys.  The  King  refused  his  sanction  at  tha  last  monseut  because  of  the  recent 
assassination  of  Kotzebue  by  Sand,  who  was  a  turner  as  well  as  a  student.  The 
societies  of  the  students  and  the  turners  were  viewed  as  dangerous  and  I'evolu- 
tionary.  Jahn  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  revolutionist  and  would-be 
assassin.  Finally,  in  1835,  he  was  acqiiitted  and  allowed  to  retain  his  pension  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  reside  within  10  miles  of  Berlin  or  in  any  town  where 
there  was  a  university  or  a  gymnasium.  He  lived  in  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  till  his 
death,  in  1852. 

Jahn  was  the  father  of  volkstumen,  which  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Prussian 
Government  from  1830,  when  some  90  turning  grounds  were  closed,  for  nearly  a 
generation. 

Meanwhile  the  interest  in  gymnastics  which  had  spread  throughout  the  German 
States  led  to  the  development  of  school  gymnastics.  German  schultumen  owes 
its  distinctive  peculiarities  to  the  Hessian,  Adolf  Spiess  (bom  in  1810,  died  in  1858). 
As  a  boy  he  was  trained  in  gymnastics,  jmrtly  after  the  methods  of  Guts  Muths 
and  i)artly  after  those  of  Jahn.  While  a  student  in  the  University  of  Giessen 
Spiess  organized  a  class  of  bays  and  made  a  beginning  in  teaching  class  or  **  com- 
mon ''  exercises  in  standing,  walking,  rmming,  and  leaping.  From  1833  to  1848 
Spiess  was  a  teacher  in  Switzerland  and  became  prominent  by  reason  of  his  labors 
and  writings  in  the  department  of  physical  education.  He  worked  out  a  system  of 
class  gynmastics,  1.  e.,  the  simultaneous  x)erformance  by  a  squad  or  class  of  pre- 
scribed exercises  (with  or  without  apparatus)  at  the  word  of  command,  and  was 
the  first  to  teach  gymnastics  to  girls,  for  whom  he  invented  appropriate  forms  of 
free  movements,  dumb-bell  exercises,  and  exercises  on  the  susijended  ladder  and 
the  seesaw.  The  method  \  of  Spiess,  who  was  devoted  to  order  and  system,  were 
much  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  school  life  than  were  those  of  Jahn, 
whose  classes  were  only  loosely  cn-ganized,  so  that  their  members  might  follow  in 
succession  the  example  of  a  leader  or  vortumer. 

In  1848  Spiess  returned  to  Germany  to  accept  a  high  post  in  the  department  of 
education  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  Till  his  death,  in  1858,  he  was  engaged 
in  organizing  and  sux)ervising  school  gymnastics  throughout  that  State.  Spiess 
strove  to  base  his  theory  of  bodily  training  on  the  laws  of  fmatomy  and  physiology, 
and  groux)ed  and  ordered  his  exercises  in  conformity  with  his  understanding  of 
those  laws.  He  applied  his  principles  of  common  exercises  (GJemeintibungen)  to 
the  apparatus  gymnastics  of  Jahn  as  well  as  to  free  and  concerted  movements, 
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which  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  music.  His  principal  books,  which  had  a 
wide  influence,  wera  Lehre  der  Tnmkunst,  1840-1846,  and  Tumbnch  ftir  Schnlen, 
1846-1851.  His  distinctive  work  was  to  render  German  g3rmnastics  more  orderly 
and  scientific  and  to  adapt  them  to  educational  puri)08e8  and  methods.  He 
exerted  a  wide  and  permanent  influence  upon  both  popular  and  school  gymnastics 
throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

In  18;)6  the  charge  of  overpressure  was  brought  against  the  Prussian  schools, 
more  especially  the  gymnasien,  by  Doctor  Lorinser,  whose  paper,  published  in  a 
medical  journal,  aroused  much  discussion  and  ultimately  gave  rise  to  a  renewed 
interest  in  school  gymnastics.  In  1848,  six  years  before  the  return  of  Spiess  to 
Hesse,  King  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia  gave  his  assent  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  two  of  his  ministers  that  *'  bodily  exercises  should  be  acknowledged  form- 
ally as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  integral  part  of  male  education  and  should 
be  adopted  in  the  education  of  the  people."  The  King  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  **  gymnastic  institutes ''  in  connection  with  the  **  gymnasien,"'  the  higher 
middle  schools,  the  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  the  division  and  brigade 
scUooIh  in  the  army.  On  the  basis  of  the  royal  cabinet  order  of  1843,  step  by  step 
the  generous  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government  toward  physical 
education  has  been  developed. 

In  1843  Massmann,  who  had  been  a  turner  in  Berlin  in  the  palmy  days  of 
1811-1813.  and  was  wedded  to  the  methods  of  Jahn  and  Eiselen,  was  called  to 
Berlin,  by  the  Prussian  minister  of  education,  from  Munich,  where  he  had  taught 
gymnastics  since  1827.  Massmann  was  averse  to  the  views  and  methods  of  Spiess, 
and  not  being  able  to  adapt  volkstumen  to  school  needs,  his  administration,  which 
lasted  until  1850,  was  a  failure  on  the  whole.  The  lack  of  competent  teachers 
constituted  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful  introduction  of  gymnastic  instruc- 
tion into  the  schools.  Massmann  in  1848-49  attempted  in  vain  to  establish  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers.  In  1851,  however,  the  Royal  Prussian  Central  Gjrmnastic 
Institute  was  started  in  Berlin  under  the  conjoint  control  of  the  ministers  of  war 
and  education,  and  Rothst^in,  a  captain  in  the  army,  who  had  studied  Swedish 
gymnastics  in  Stockholm  at  the  Central  Institute  (founded  by  Ling  in  1813),  was 
placed  at  its  head.  The  Berlin  Institute  was  destined  to  exercise  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  rise  of  military  and  school  training  in  Prussia.  In  1877  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  sections  of  the  institute  were  separated,  and  have  since  been 
separately  maintained  by  the  ministers  of  war  and  education,  respectively. 

Rothstein  strove  to  shape  the  instruct-ion  in  school  gymnastics  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Ling,  while  the  civilian  teachers  of  the  institute  favored  the 
Jahn-Eiselen  system,  or  a  compromise  between  it  and  that  of  Spiess.  Rothstein 
banished  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  from  the  institute,  thus  exciting  the 
umbrage  of  the  turning  societies,  which  (having  been  purged  of  their  political 
features)  since  1860  had  entered  on  a  new  era  of  prosjjerity  and  influence.  An 
extraordinarily  bitter  controversy  followed,  with  the  result  that  in  1863  a  com- 
mission composed  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  Prussia  declared  that 
*'the  bar  exercises  might  be  improved,  but  ought  not  to  be  done  away  with.'* 
This  triumph  of  the  **bar  exercises''  gave  the  quietus  to  the  Ling-Rothstein 
system  of  school  turning  in  Germany,  though  the  Rothstein  tradition  long  con- 
tinuod  to  color  the  methods  of  Prussian  military  gymnastics.  In  1860  the  gradual 
introduction  of  gymnastic  instruction  into  the  common  schools  for  boys  (volks- 
schulen)  was  ordained  by  the  Prussian  ministry  of  education,  and  two  years  later 
attendance  ui)on  such  instruction  was  made  obligatory.  Later  on  turning  became 
general  in  girls'  schools  of  all  grades.  Owing  to  the  insistence  of  the* present 
Emperor,  in  1891  the  time  devoted  to  gymnastics  in  the  Prussian  higher  schools 
for  boys  was  increased  from  two  to  three  hours  weekly.  As  a  rule,  two  hours 
weekly  are  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  schools  for  girls  and  in  the  elementary 
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schools.  As  a  mle,  too,  at  least  in  tlie  cities,  the  schools  are  provided  with  an 
appropriately  fittel  and  furnished  gymnasium,  and  not  infrequently  with  a  tum- 
platz  or  a  playground  in  addition.  In  some  schools,  more  especially  the  secondary 
schools,  class  instruction  is  given  by  special  teachers,  or  at  least  by  teachers  who, 
though  class  teachers,  have  had  normal  instruction  in  turning.  In  most  cities 
special  directors  or  insi)ector8  of  school  turning  are  found. 

Since  1890  there  has  grown  up  a  very  widespread  and  active  movement  in  Ger- 
many to  supplement  the  customary  instruction  in  school  turning  by  means  of  out- 
door games  and  popular  sports,  which  remind  one  of  British  athletics,  and  public 
playgrounds  have  increased'greatly  in  number  in  consequence,  though  the  games  do 
not  replace  the  more  formal  gymnastics.  They  are  usually  regulated  and  directed 
by  teachers  of  gymnastics,  who  in  acquiring  their  prof essional  training  have  taken 
''courses  in  game^"  (spielkurse).  In  1896  it  w.i3  my  good  fortune  to  witness 
the  annual  games  contest  of  the  boys  of  th3  lower  schools  of  Frankfort.  Some 
300  boys  took  part,  while  perhaps  50  of  their  teachers,  all  mpn,  acted  as  judges 
and  umpires.  The  prizes  contended  for  were  marks  and  honorable  mention. 
Their  award  was  determined  by  the  total  number  of  marks  gained  in  (1)  running 
100  meters,  (3)  broad  jumping,  (3)  throwing  a  light  ball,  and  (4)  throwing  a 
heavy  ball.  The  boys  who  participated  in  the  competitions,  which  occupied  a 
whole  afternoon,  had  been  selected  as  the  result  of  preliminary  trials  at  their 
respective  schools.  The  German  practice  of  placing  competent  and  sympathetic 
teachers  of  gymnastics  in  charge  of  the  public  playgrounds  is  a  wise  one,  even 
though  **  regulated  play"  has  a  strange  sound  to  British  and  American  ears. 

G^nerically,  in  spite  of  minor  si)ecific  differences,  school  turning  in  the  other 
Slates  of  the  German  Empire  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  vogue  in  Prussia.  Mil- 
itary drill,  which  is  relegated  to  the  army,  has  no  place  acccorded  it  either  in 
school  turning  or  the  turning  societies  (tamvereine). 

The  spirit  and  intent  of  German  gymnastics  are  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  official  manual  of  gymnastic  instruction  for  the  Prussian 
common  schools,  published  some  years  ago: 

School  gymnastics  should,  by  means  of  appropriately  selected  and  well-ordered 
exercises,  promote  the  bodily  clevelopment  of  the  children,  confirm  their  health, 
habituate  the  body  to  a  natural  and  pleasing  carriage,  increase  the  strength, 
endurance,  and  dexterity  of  the  body  in  the  use  of  its  members,  and  secure  the 
adoption  of  certain  useful  forms  of  skill,  particularly  with  reference  to  future 
service  in  the  army  of  the  Fatherland.  Throughout  the  entire  course  of  instruc- 
tion, simultaneously  with  increase  of  health,  strength,  and  control  of  the  body,  it 
is  essential  to  secure  as  cooperative  factors  freshness  of  spirit,  self-confidence,  and 
resolution— discretion  as  well  as  courage— not  only  to  arouse  and  strengthen  these 
in  the  children,  but  also  to  accustom  them  to  quiet  apprehension  and  the  accurate 
execution  of  commands  and  to  teach  them  ready  subordination  to  the  purposes 
of  a  greater  whole.  This  can  only  be  attained  when  instmction  in  gymnastics  is 
so  divided,  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan  of  instruction  and  careful  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teachers  for  each  hour's  instruction,  that  the  material  of 
instruction,  through  gradation  and  variety,  shall  insure  the  progress  of  all  pupils. 

The  main  subjects  of  instruction  are  divided  into  order  movements,  free  move- 
ments, exercisei  with  hand  and  fixed  apparatus,  and  gjrmnastic  games.  Under 
the  head  of  *'  The  conduct  of  gymnastic  instruction  "  we  find  the  following  remarks: 

Gymnastic  instruction,  properly  so  called,  as  a  rule  should  be  given  with  the 
completed  eighth  year  of  life.  Nevertheless  it  is  incumbent  on  the  teacher  to  pay 
attention  to  the  bodily  carriage  of  the  children  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life 
and  to  stimulate  and  guide  them  in  their  ^mes.  Besides  simple  running  games, 
the  so-called  imitation  plays  have  a  place  m  the  lower  classes. 

Every  gymnastic  lesson  should  include  order  and  free  movements  as  well  as 
apparatus  exercises.  Free  movements  in  place  should  interchange  with  similar 
movements  involving  change  of  place.  Care  should  be  taken  that  during  the  period 
of  exercise  the  trunk  and  the  lower  limbs  are  exercised.  During  the  hour  of 
instruction  the  single  exercises  should  follow  one  another  quickly  and  without 
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delay.  Explanations  and  criticifims  by  the  teacher  should  V)e  concise  and  concln- 
eiyc*  Free  and  order  movements,  as  well  as  exercises  with  hand  apparatus,  should 
always  be  made  as  common  movements,  i.  e. ,  simultaneously  and  in  concert  by 
all  the  pupils  in  the  division  at  the  command  of  the  teacher. 

Physical  training  oonstifcates  an  organic  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
G^erman  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  substitute 
for  recess  or  free  play,  whose  valid  claims  are  otherwise  provided  for.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  O^ermfm  schools,  the  notion  of  abolishing  recess  or  replacing  it  by 
gymnastics  has  not  led  German  teachers  or  educational  authorities  astray. 
Furthermore,  the  aims  and  interests  of  school  hygiene  and  school  gymnastics  are 
not  confounded  in  thought  or  muddled  in  practice.  Tumlehrer  are  not  expected 
to  act  as  health  in8p3ctors  or  school  hygienists  or  vice  versa,  consequently  school 
gymnastics  and  school  hygiene  are  better  organized  and  more  effective  in  Grermany 
than  is  commonly  the  case  in  this  country. 

Volkstumen,  which  began  to  revive  after  1842,  constitutes  a  peculiar  and 
important  department  in  G^erman  physical  education  and  has  been  a  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  school  turning.  Owing  to  their  radical  aims  and  traditions 
the  turning  clubs  (tumvereine)  were  viewed  with  more  or  less  suspicion  by  the 
Gk)vemment  till  after  the  revolutionary  atte^apts  of  18-18-1 850  had  spemt  ihoir 
force.  Much  popular  interest  in  turning  was  aroused  by  the  first  general  gym- 
nastic festival,  which  was  held  in  1860  to  commemorate  the  downfall  of  Napcdeon 
at  Waterloo.  In  1861  the  leaders  of  the  turners  declared  that  the  tumvereine 
should  hold  themselves  aloof  from  questions  of  party  x>olitics  and  make  the  normal 
training  of  the  body  and  the  promotion  of  sociability  their  principal  concern.  In 
1859  the  tumvereine  numbered  241;  five  years  later  Uiey  had  increased  nearly  ten- 
fold, with  a  membership  of  nearly  168,000.  By  1896  the  Deutsche  Tumerschaft, 
embracing  most  of  the  gymnastic  societies  of  Germany  and  Austria,  had  increased 
its  membership  to  over  550,000,  of  whom  fully  half  were  active  turners.  The 
tumerschaft  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  G^^man  folk,  in  whose 
minds  turning  and  the  turning  societies  are  associated  with  the  part  played  by 
the  common  people  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  unity.  Jahn's  instinct  in 
appealing  to  the  common  people  was  a  true  one,  as  events  proved.  The  tumve- 
reine are  in  their  way  almost  as  distinctively  centerpoints  of  the  popular  life  of 
Germany  as  were  the  g>-mnasia  centerpoints  in  Greek  life,  though  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  tumerschaft  is  largely  recruited  from  such  classes  as  were  enslaved 
by  the  Greeks.  Compared  with  Grerman  turning  athletics  in  Great  Briton  and 
America  are  crude  and  primitive. 

Peter  Henry  Ling,  the  founder  of  Swedish  gj-mnastics,  like  Jahn  and  Spiess, 
was  a  son  of  a  pastor  and  for  a  time  a  student  of  theolog>'.  He  was  bom  in  the 
south  of  Sweden  in  177<5  and  died  in  1839.  Like  Jahn,  he  was  a  wandering  stu- 
dent, ardently  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  literature  and  history  of  his 
country  and  keenly  desirous  to  have  his  countrymen  eschew  imitation  of  foreign 
culture,  particularly  that  of  France.  While  a  university  student  in  Coi)enhagen, 
1799-1804,  Ling  became  enamored  of  fencing  and  gymnastics.  In  1804  Ling  was 
appointed  fencing  master  in  the  Swedish  University  of  Lund,  where  he  remained 
eight  years,  engaged  in  teaching  fencing  and  gymnastics  and  in  lecturing  on  old 
Norse  poetry  and  history.  While  at  Lund  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  scientific  basis  for  his 
instruction  in  gymnastics.  In  1812  Ling  was  called  to  the  post  of  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Karlberg,  near  Stockholm.  He  accepted 
the  call  the  more  gladly  because  he  had  formed  a  plan  for  establishing  a  central 
institute  at  Stockholm  for  the  further  development  of  gymnastics,  more  parMcn- 
larly  through  the  training  of  gymnasts,  who  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
tiie  theory  and  practices  of  their  art.    At  first  the  GK>vemm«it  looked  coldly  on 
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Ling's  plan,  bat  in  1813  it  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Central 
Gymnastic  Institute  and  granted  fnnds  for  its  maintenance.  In  1814  the  inatitnte 
was  oi)ened  nnder  the  directorship  of  Ling,  on  the  site  which  the  institute  has 
occnpied  over  since.  In  1835  Ling  retired  from  the  military  academy,  but  con- 
tinued as  director  of  the  central  institute  till  his  death.  Ling  was  a  voluminous- 
poet.  In  his  complete  works,  amounting  to  more  than  2,500  pages,  less  than  400 
pages  are  devoted  to  gymnastics. 

Ling  held  most  comprehensive  views  with  regard  to  gymnastics,  declaring  that 
they  were  capable  of  being  made  nseful  and  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
ought  not  to  be  resrarded  as  appropriate  for  specially  interested  individuals  or 
clubs  simply.  His  principal  works  on  gymnastics  were:  ( 1 )  Regulations  for  Gym- 
nastics to  be  Used  in  the  Army,  1886;  (2)  Instructions  in  Gymnastics  and  Bayonet 
Exercises  for  Soldiers,  1838;  and  (8)  The  General  Principles  of  Gymnastics,  pub- 
lished by  two  of  his  pupils  in  1840,  after  Ling's  death. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  General  Principles  may  serve  to  indicate  Ling's 
I)oint  of  view: 

By  theory  of  gymnastics  we  mean  the  doctrine  of  bodily  movements  in  conso- 
nance with  the  laws  discernible  in  the  organism.  ♦  *  *  The  four  divisions  of 
gymnastics  are:  ( 1 )  Pedagogical  gymnastics,  by  means  of  which  one  learns  to  bring 
nis  body  under  the  control  of  bis  own  will;  (2)  military  gymnastics,  in  which 
one  seeks  by  means  of  an  external  thing,  e.  g. ,  a  weapon,  or  by  means  of  his  own 
bodily  power,  to  subject  the  will  of  another  person  to  his  own  will;  (3)  medical 
gjrmnastics,  by  means  of  which  one  seeks,  either  by  his  own  proper  postures  or 
with  the  help  of  another  person  and  by  helpful  movements,  to  diminish  or  over- 
come an  ailment  which  has  arisen  in  Ins  body  through  its  abnormal  relations;  (4) 
aesthetic  gymnastics,  through  which  a  jjerson  endeavors  to  give  bodily  expression 
to  his  inner  being,  thoughts, "or  impressions. 

Pedajjogical  gymnastics  develop  tne  innate  endowments  to  unity  among  the  parts 
of  the  organism.  In  military  gymnastics  unity  is  sought  between  the  body  and 
the  weaxKm  in  relation  to  the  expressions  of  an  antagonist.  By  means  of  medical 
gymnastics  one  seeks  to  restore  unity  between  the  parts,  which  has  been  lost 
through  their  abnormal  relations;  and  through  aesthetic  gymnastics  the  subject 
expresses  the  unity  which  exists  between  the  mental  and  bodily  being.  Therefore 
all  the  principal  divisions  have  a  mutual  interdependence;  and  gymnastics  in 
which  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  unity  which  should  exist  in  and  among  the  parts 
have  no  laws,  but  are  simply  based  on  whim  or  faction. 

Ling  appears  to  have  been  a  fair  anatomist  and  to  have  understood  the  laws  of 
animal  mechanics  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  functions  of  the  joints  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  limbs;  but  his  physiological  theories  were  highly  speculative,  and 
can  not  easily  be  translated  into  the  scientific  terms  of  to-day.  The  works  relating 
to  gymnastics  which  Ling  himself  gave  to  the  world  were  so  extremely  practical 
in  their  nature  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  how  far  the  curiously 
abstract  views  contained  in  the  General  Principles  were  written  by  Ling.  It 
is  certain  that  Ling  was  a  conscientious,  inspiring,  and  successful  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics, and  that  he  was  instrumental  in  winning  warm  and  wide  recognition  of 
the  educational  and  therapeutical  value  of  systematized  muscular  exercise.  His 
most  considerable  achievements  were  in  military  and  medical  gymnastics.  School 
gymnastics,  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction  in  Sweden,  do  not  appear  to  have 
become  highly  organized  or  generally  adopted  till  years  after  his  death.  They 
have  developed  along  lines  marked  out  by  Ling  and  derive  many  of  their  dis- 
tinctive features  from  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  Ling  was  placed  as  an 
instructor  of  military  cadets.*  The  preponderance  of  army  and  navy  officers 
among  instructors  and  directors  of  gymnastics  in  Sweden  may  account,  in  a  meas- 
ure, for  the  comparatively  slight  development  of  popular  gymnastics  and  ath- 
letics in  that  country,  and  for  the  rather  limited  vogue  of  Swedish  gymnastics 
outside  their  fatherland. 

Ling  laid  great  stress  on  positions  as  distinguished  from  movements,  and  also 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  making  all  movements  with  ease  and  precision  at  the 
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word  of  commaDd.  He  anticipated  the  common  and  class  exercises  of  Spiess,  and 
was  the  first  to  devise  free  movements  as  preparatory  exercises  for  exercises  on 
gymnastic  machines.  He  subordinated  exercises  t^  the  needs  and  nature  of  the 
body.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Ling  is 
.  that  all  movements  should  be  made  so  as  to  promote  full,  free,  and  deep  breath- 
ing. Ling  divided  movements  into  head,  trunk,  arm,  and  leg  movements.  He 
arranged  them  in  ''tables'*  which  were  the  prototype  of  the  present  Swedish 
''gymnastic  day's  order."  His  tables  also  exhibit  "progi'ession,'*  another  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Swedish  gymnastics.  As  a  teacher  of  militaty  cadets  and  of 
officers  in  the  army  (who  in  turn  were  called  upon  to  give  instructions  to  their 
men),  Ling  was  forced  to  eschew  useless  or  random  exercises,  and  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  progression  in  the  arrangement  and  succession  of  tables  that  would  con- 
duce to  definite  results  without  undue  expenditure  of  time  or  the  employment 
of  elaborate  or  costly  apparatus.  Swedish  gymnastics  to  this  day  bear  witness 
to  their  semimilitary  origin,  and  it  is  in  military  gymnastics  that  German  and 
Swedish  gymnastics  most  resemble  each  other. 

In  the  Swedish,  as  in  the  German,  universities  gymnastic  clubs  and  associations 
of  a  voluntary  nature  exist,  but  the  Swedes  have  never  developed  a  system  of  pop- 
ular  gymnastics,  either  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries,  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  Volksturnen  of  the  Germans.  The  semimilitary  character  and  labored 
rationalism  of  Swedish  gymnastics  render  them  ill  adapted  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion or  win  the  affection  of  loosely  organized  clubs  of  boys  and  young  men.  But 
there  is  no  system  of  gymnastics  for  securing  the  benefits  of  generalized  physical 
training  to  the  mass  of  the  school  population  which  surpasses  the  Swedish  in  the 
directness  of  its  aims  and  the  certainty  of  its  procedures  and  results.  On  the 
whole,  the  Swedes  have  succeeded  better  than  others  in  applying  the  principles  of 
sound  teaching  in  the  conduct  of  iLcbool  gymnastics.  The  secret  of  their  success 
is  to  be  found  in  the  superior  education  and  status  of  their  teachers  of  gymnastics. 
British  and  American  schoolboys,  despite  their  larger  opportunities  for  athletic 
sports,  are  rudely  and  poorly  schooled  in  gymnastics  in  comparison  with  their 
Swedish  acd  German  compeers.  So  long  as  relatively  low  and  antiquated  pro- 
fessional standards  prevail  in  the  usual  branches  of  secondary  education  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  one  need  not  expect  to  find  the  physical  education 
of  the  British  or  American  schoolboy  conspicuously  sound  in  theory  or  eminently 
admirable  in  practice. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  Swedes  pay  grqat  regard  to  i>hysiological  considera- 
tions in  the  selection,  management,  and  execution  of  gymnastic  movements. 
Many  forms  of  exercise  which  readily  pass  muster  with  others  are  rejected  by  the 
Swedes,  who  discard  exercises  that  tend  to  constrict  the  chest,  those  that  require 
holding  of  the  breath,  and  those  that  produce  more  than  momentary  pressure  on 
the  larger  vascular  and  nerve  trunks.  One  of  their  most  stringent  and  salutary 
rules  is  that  all  movements  should  help  and  never  hinder  full,  free,  and  regular 
breathing.  Marked  stress  is  laid  on  precision  and  correctness  in  the  execution  of 
movements,  though  regard  for  form  is  not  lacking  in  most  systems  of  gymnastics 
worthy  of  the  name.  Swedish  gymnastics  surpass  all  others  in  the  care  taken  in 
coordinating  the  exercises  belonging  to  a  single  ''day's  order"  (i.  e.,  the  group 
of  movements  prescribed  for  instruction  or  practice  in  a  given  period  of  time), 
not  only  with  regard  to  each  other,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  "  day's  orders  " 
which  have  been  learned  and  the  "day's  orders"  which  are  to  follow.  In  the 
succession  of  days  orders  the  imnciple  of  "  progression  "  is  kept  steadily  in  view 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  power  and  skill,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  orderly  procedure  or  the  economical  use  of  time.  By  means  of  the  ".day's 
order  "  or  table  of  exerciss  and  the  application  of  the  principle  of  "gymnastic 
progression,"  which  they  have  best  worked  out,  the  Swedes  are  enabled  to  order 
their  school  gymnastics  (and  their  military  gymnastics  as  well)  from  day  to  day, 
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from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan 
and  determinate  results.  Thns  continnity  is  secured  in  the  instruction,  and  the 
pupils,  whatever  their  age  or  condition,  are  advanced  from  simple,  easy,  and  abso- 
lutely safe  exercisea  to  exercises  that  are  complicated,  difficult,  and  even  com- 
paratively dangerous. 

All  exercises,  whether  by  a  full  class  or  a  section,  are  executed  at  the  command 
of  the  teacher  or  squad  leader.  Exercises  in  concert,  with  a  leader  or  memorized 
drills,  have  no  place  in  the  scheme.  The  Germans  as  well  as  the  Swedes  have  out- 
grown the  primitive  practice,  still  somewhat  common  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  of  teaching  gymnastics  through  memorized  and  musical  drills.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  progress  of  Swedish  or  German  teaching  was  ever  hamx)ered 
by  such  inept  and  ineffectual  methods.  Progressive  and  genuine  gymnastic  training 
can  not  be  secured  by  mere  imitation  en  masse  of  a  leader  or  by  executing  memo- 
rized exercises  ad  nauseam,  even  when  the  dose  is  sweetened  with  music.  Change, 
variety,  and  progress  must  be  had.  The  principle  underlying  "commanded 
gymnastics"  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  school  gymnastics,  although  it  can 
be  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  reduce  spontaneity  and  emulation,  which  are 
the  life  of  athletics  and  i)opular  gymnastics,  to  lowest  terms.  Even  in  free  play 
and  athletics  the  leader  or  captain  is  frequently  if  not  usually  given  a  place  of 
more  or  less  prominence  for  the  purpose  of  direction  or  command. 

Of  course  a  gymnastic  instructor  should  be  able  to  show  his  class  how  to  perform 
the  exercises  he  prescribes,  else  his  directions  and  criticisms  will  have  little  worth; 
but  his  opportunity  for  giving  genuine  instruction  will  be  diminished  if  he  habit- 
ually does  the  exercises  in  concert  with  the  members  of  his  class  or  devotes  him- 
self to  counting  time  for  them.  In  class  exercises,  at  the  word  of  command  the 
attention  of  the  individual  pupil  is  concentrated  chiefly  on  conforming  his  move- 
ment to  an  ideal  movement  revived  in  his  memory  by  the  descriptive  part  of  the 
leader's  command.  Incidentally  he  endeavors  to  time  his  movements  with  those 
of  his  fellows.  But  in  concerted  exercises  he  is  apt  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  lead- 
er's movements  and  occupy  his  mind  with  keeping  time  and  the  run  of  the  move- 
ments to  follow.  Musical  drills  and  concerted  exercises  composed  of  memorized 
movements  figure  prettily  enougli  in  a  parade  or  an  exhibition;  but  no  scheme  of 
gymnastics  in  which  such  fonns  of  exercise  are  suffered  to  predominate  is  worthy 
at  this  day  to  be  classed  among  effective  and  comprehensive  systems  of  physical 
education.  It  is  marvelous  to  what  extent  school  directors  and  even  college  facul- 
ties have  failed  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  teaching  an  entering  class  a  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes'  musical  drill,  to  be  repeated  year  after  year  until  graduation. 

Until  comparatively  recently  school  gymnastics  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Italy,  England,  and  even  in  France,  have  followed  or  resembled 
German  school  gymnastics  in  the  main;  but  latterly  in  France,  Denmark,  and 
England,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  tendency  to  adopt  or 
assimilate  Swedish  methods  has  been  manifest.  Both  German  tumen  and  Swedish 
gymnastik  have  their  own  peculiar  excellencies  and  limitations  which  reflect  the 
personal  and  national  traits  of  their  inventors  and  exponents.  Each  has  under- 
gone modifications  and  improvements  and  is  likely  to  be  still  further  modified  to 
suit  new  conditions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  leaders  of  German  gymnastics 
have  shown  more  aptitude  than  their  Swedish  rivals  in  adapting  themselves  and 
their  art  to  new  demands  and  conditions.  Besides  the  German  and  the  Swedish 
there  is  no  modern  system  of  gymnastics  entitled  to  be  designated  as  national  as 
regards  its  characteristics  and  proportions. 

The  rise  of  physical  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  slow  and  fitful. 
It^  history,  which  presents  a  general  parallelism  to  the  course  of  the  development 
of  physical  education  in  Europe,  may  be  divided  into  periods  as  follows: 

1.  The  period  from  the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  1825.  The  claims  of  physical 
training  received  favorable  mention  from  several  critics  of  existing  education  in 
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« 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period.    Toward  its  close  the  imagination  of  edttcational 
reformers  was  acti\«oly  stinralated  by  Eoropean  experiments  and  examples. 

2.  The  period  from  1825  to  1830,  wliich  was  marked  by  active  discussion  and 
enthosiaetic  bat  short-livod  experiments  in  lines  suggested  by  foreign  experienoe. 

3.  The  period  from  1830  to  1860,  a  period  of  reaction  and  quiescence,  for  the  most 
part,  though  a  renewal  of  interest  became  manifest  toward  its  close.* 

4.  The  periotV  from  1860  to  1880.  In  this  period  the  present  widespread  athletic 
movement  had  its  beginning,  and  a  re\ival  of  interest  in  gymnastics  took  plaoe, 
particularly  in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

5.  Tho  period  from  1880  till  the  present  time,  which  has  been  signalized  by  active 
growth  and  diversified  expansion  in  all  departments  of  physical  training.  More 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  period  than  in  all  the  preceding  periods  taken 
together  toward  securing  a  place  for  physical  training  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  unexampled  acti^nty  has  been  shown  in  the  erection  of 
dub,  school,  and  college  gymnsisia  and  the  establishment  of  athletic  fields  and  city 
playgrounds.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  praiseworthy  features  of  this 
period  has  been  the  establishment  of  schools  and  courses  for  the  normal  training 
of  teachers  of  g>Tnnaatic8. 

The  prehistoric  period  of  ph3rsioal  training  in  America,  or  the  period  in  which 
writers  and  reformers  were  satisfied  with  recommending  bodily  exerciseB  as 
worthy  of  a  i)lace  in  education,  lasted  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Even  before  1800  infiuential  and  outspoken  critics  of  what  then  passed 
for  liberal  education  arose.  Foremost  among  them  were  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Benjamin  Rush,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and  both  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; Thomas  Jefferson,  its  author,  and  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer. 

Doctor  Franklin  in  1743  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  planned  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy,  '*  if  not  in  the  town,  not 
*many  miles  from  it;  the  situation  high  and  dry,  and,  if  it  may  be,  not  far  from  a 
river,  having  a  garden,  orchard,  meadow,  and  a  field  or  two.''  He  recommended 
**that  the  boarding  scholars  diet  together,  plainly,  temperately,  and  frugally," 
and  ''that  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  to  strengthen  and  render  active  their 
bodies,  they  be  frequently'  exercised  in  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  swim- 
ming." 

Thomas  Jefferson  in  1785,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  man  concerning  his  reading 
and  studies,  advised  him  to  give  two  hours  ''every  day  to  exercise,  for  health 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning;  a  strong  body  makes  the  mind  strong."  He 
expressed  a  preference  for  gunning  and  walking.  "  G^ames  played  with  the  ball 
and  others  of  that  nature  are  too  violent  for  the  body  and  stamp  no  character  on 
the  mind."  In  1818,  in  his  draft  of  a  plan  for  a  university  in  Virginia,  he  says: 
*'We  have  proposed  no  formal  pro^dsion  for  the  gymnastics  of  the  school, 
although  a  proper  object  of  attention  for  -every  institution  for  youth.  »  ♦  ♦ 
The  manual  exercises,  military  maneuvers,  and  tactics  generally  should  be  the 
f  retjuent  exercises  of  the  students  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  ♦  *  *  Needing 
no  regular  incorporation  with  the  institution,  they  may  be  left  to  accessory 
teachers,  who  will  be  paid  by  the  indi\4duals  employing  them,  the  university 
only  providing  proper  apartments  for  their  exercise." 

Noah  Webster  seems  to  have  been  the  first  American  of  note  to  inropose  the 
institution  of  a  college  course  of  physical  training.  In  an  *  "Address  to  young  gen- 
tlemen," dated  Hartford,  January,  1790,  he  says  it  should  be  ''the  buzKiness  of 
yung  persons  to  assist  nature  and  strengthen  the  growing  frame  by  athletic  exer- 
'cizes.  ♦  *  *  When  it  is  not  the  lot  of  a  yung  person  to  labor  in  agriculture  or 
the  mekanic  arts,  some  laborious  amusement  should  daily  be  pursued  az  a  substi- 
tute, and  none  iz  i>referable  to  fencing.  A  fencing  skool  iz,  perhaps,  az  necessary 
an  institution  in  a  college  az  a  professorship  of  mathematics."    He  further  rec- 
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ommends  running,  football,  quoits,  and  dancing  as  snited  to  the  needs  of  sedentary 
persons. 

Doctor  Rush,  in  an  essay  **  On  the  amusements  and  punishments  proper  for 
schools,"  dated  August,  1790,  proposed  that  **  the  amusements  of  our  youth  shall 
consist  of  such  exercises  as  will  be  most  subservient  to  their  future  employments 
in  life. "  The  amusements  he  favored  were  *  *  agricultural  and  mechanical  employ- 
ments," and  he  notes  with  approval  that  the  Methodists  in  their  college  in  Mary- 
land **  have  wisely  banished  every  species  of  play." 

Quite  naturally  the  most  comprehensive  schemes  proposed  for  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  American  youth  were  of  a  military  character.  In  January,  1790,  Presi- 
dent Washington  transmitted  to  the  first  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  report  from 
-General  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  recommending  the  enrollment  and  military 
training  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  CO.  His  plan,  which  failed  of 
adoption,  called  for  the  formation  of  '*  annual  camps  of  discipline  "  in  each  State. 
In  these  camps  **  the  advanced  corps,"  composed  of  the  *'  youth  of  eighteen,  nine- 
teen, and  twenty  years  of  age,"  was  to  receive  its  schooling  in  the  art  of  war.  It 
was  ijrovided  that  *'  no  amusements  should  be  admitted  in  camp  but  those  which 
correspond  with  war."  Evidently  the  correspondence  between  football  and  war, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  certain  of  its  modem  admirers  is  one  of  its  most  laudable 
features,  was  not  sufficiently  clear  in  1790  to  elicit  the  commendation  of  General 
Knox,  else  he  might  naturally  have  approved  it  along  with  '*  the  swimming  of 
men  and  horses,  running,  and  wrestling  "  "as  a  means  of  rendering  the  bodies  of  his 
advanced  corps  **  flexible  and  vigorous."  Possibly  he  agreed  with  King  James  I 
of  England,  who  in  his  *'  King's  Book  of  Sports  "  had  in  1C18  characterized  foot- 
ball as  *^  meeter  for  lameing  than  maMng  able;"  but  it  is  most  likely  that  football 
**  scrimmages  "  in  1790  partook  less  of  the  tactics  of  dismounted  cavalry  than  in 
our  own  day.  It  is  noteworthy  that  since  the  Boer  war  some  Englishmen  have 
openly  doubted  the  validity  of  the  alleged  statement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
that  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton  College. 

In  1817,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from  President  Madison,  a  report  was  made 
to  Congress  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  in  which  it  was  recommended 
'*  that  a  corps  of  military  instructors  should  be  forjned  to  attend  to  the  gymnastic 
and  elementary  part  of  instruction  in  every  school  in  the  United  States,  whilst  the 
more  scientific  part  of  the  art  of  war  should  be  communicated  by  professors  of 
tactics  to  be  established  in  all  the  higher  seminaries."  This  scheme  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  law,  either  in  1817  or  in  1819,  when  it  was  brought  forward 
again.  The  credit  for  the  first  considerable  successes  in  combining  physical  with 
mental  training  in  America  should  be  awarded  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  to  certain  schools  modeled  on  it  while  it  was  still 
young.  Physical  training  at  West  Point  has  a  continuous  history  of  nearly  ninety 
years,  since  the  administration  of  Maj.  Sylvanus  Thayer  as  superintendent,  to 
whose  shaping  influence  the  West  Point  course  of  instruction  owes  its  most 
salient  characteristics,  began  in  1817. 

In  1818  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  Thayer's  immediate  predecessor  at  West  Point, 
resigned  from  the  United  States  Army,  apparently  for  the  purjwse  of  attempting  to 
reform  the  superior  education  of  the  country,  whose  defects,  including  an  utter 
neglect  of  physical  education,  he  vigorously  criticised  in  his  well-known  *' Lec- 
ture on  Education."  In  1820  Captain  Partridge  opened  the  ** American  Literary, 
Scientific,  and  Military  Academy "  at  Norwich,  Vt.  In  1825,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  to  Middletown,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  started  a  similar  seminary, 
he  issued  a  card  in  which  he  claimed  that  at  Norwich,  his  plan  of  "  connecting 
mental  improvement  with  a  regular  course  of  bodily  exercises  and  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  physical  powers"  had  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
eii)ectation9.    Captain  Partridge  was  directly  concerned  in  the  establishment  or 
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rehabtiitation  of  no  less  than  six  military  academies,  two  of*  which  were  opened 
in  1853,  the  year  of  his  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  example  of  the  military 
academies  had  any  appreciable  effect  npon  the  public  school  system  of  instruction 
in  any  city  or  State  of  the  Union.  During  the  civil  war  military  drill  became 
popular  as  a  means  of  physical  education  for  boys  in  private  schools  and  high 
schools.  Since  then  there  have  besn  aeveral  exacerbations  of  military  ardor, 
which  have  led  to  futile  attempts  to  induce  Congress  and  various  State  legisla- 
tures to  sanction  schemes  for  providing  places  in  which  ambitious  veterans  and 
militiamen  should  aid  schoolboys  to  play  at  soldiers.  Judging  from  the  expe- 
rience of  France,  England,  and  GJermany,  if  the  introduction  of  military  drill 
should  become  general  in  the  public  schools,  the  exx)eriment  would  most  likely 
prove  short-lived  and  disappointing.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  in  every 
first-class  European  army  gymnastics,  rather  than  the  manual  of  arms,  are 
employed  to  strengthen,  supple,  and  *'  set  up  "  the  recruit. 

Jefferson  and  Rush  commended  the  use  of  tools  as  a  form  of  exercise.  Rush 
also  favored  gardening  and  agriculture  as  means  of  directing  and  training  the 
rising  generation.  In  accordance  with  the  prevalence  of  such  notions  several 
farm,  manual  labor,  and  Fellenberg  schools  were  started  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  prior  to  1S25. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  second  period  a  widespread  interest  in  educational 
reform  arose.  In  1825  and  1820  physical  education  became  a  matter  of  almost 
epidemic  interest  in  New  England.  Boston  in  particular  was  affected.  The  out- 
burst was  owing,  in  large  measure,  to  contagion  imported  from  abroad  by  exiles 
seeking  asylum  and  employment;  by  scholars  returning  from  foreign  universities; 
by  teachers  fresh  from  pilgrimages  to  the  wonderworking  shrines  of  the  new  edu- 
cational cult  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Glowing  accounts  were 
multiplied  by  voice  and  p?n  of  the  revival  of  gymnastics  in  Europe,  i)articularly 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  At  the  same  time  physical  edu- 
cation was  vaguely  conceived  by  many  writers  and  lecturers  as  including  pretty 
much  everything  that  pertains  to  personal  hygiene  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Physical  education  fired  the  imagination  of  reformers  for  a  time,  but  so  did  moni- 
torial instruction,  manual  training,  vegetarianism,  and  i)hrenology. 

The  Round  Hill  School,  established  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1823,  and  the 
high  school,  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1825  by  Dr.  John  Griscom,  each  intro- 
duced many  features  that  were  novelties  in  the  education  of  American  boys,  but 
their  most  striking  innovations  were  copied  from  Lancastrian,  Fellenbergian,  or 
Pestalozzian  schools  in  Europe.  In  both  schools  physical  training  wf  s  accorded 
a  place  in  such  wise  as  to  fix  the  attention  and  stimulate  imitation  by  a  host  of 
pedagogical  adventurers.  Although  a  rude  attempt  at  gymnastic  instruction  was 
made  in  the  Monitorial  School  for  Girls  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1825,  the  claim 
of  Messrs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft,  of  Round  Hill,  that  they  *'  were  the  first  in  the 
new  continent  to  connect  gymnastics  with  a  purely  literary  establishment*'  ap- 
pears to  be  a  valid  one.  The  Round  Hill  gymnasium  was  opened  in  1825.  It  was 
a  tum-platz  or  outdoor  gymnasium,  laid  out,  fitted,  and  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  Jahn  system  of  turning.  Dr.  Charles  Beck,  the  **  instructor  in  Latin 
and  gymnastics  "  at  Round  Hill,  where  gymnastics  flourished  for  some  years,  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Jahn's,  it  is  said. 

Harvard  College  started  the  first  American  college  gymnasium  in  one  of  its 
dining  halls  in  March,  1820,  and  later  in  the  same  season  a  variety  of  gymnastic 
machines  were  put  up  in  the  playground  known  as  the  ** Delta."  Doctor  Follen,  an 
instructor  in  German  and  a  German  exile,  who  was  familiar  with  the  Jahn  turn- 
ing, was  the  instructor  and  leader  in  gymnastics.  The  Boston  Gymnasium,  opened 
in  the  Washington  Gardens  Octoljer  3,  1826,  with  Doctor  Follen  as  its  principal 
instructor,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  public  gymnasium  of  any  note  in  the 
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United  States.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who  was  warmly  recommended  by  Father 
Jahn,  succeeded  Doctor  Follen  in  1827,  Jahn  himself  having  declined  the  invita- 
tion from  the  managers  to  assume  charge  of  it.  The  patrons  of  the  gymnasium, 
about  200  in  number  at  its  opening,  rose  to  400  in  the  first  twelve-month,  but 
dwindled  to  4  in  the  second,  it  is  said.  A  contemporary  observer  dec'ared  **no 
talent  could  keep  the  gynmasium  alive  after  the  novelty  had  ceased,  and  some  of 
the  gymnasts  had  been  caricatured  in  the  printshops.'*  Gymnastic  grounds  were 
established  at  Yale  in  1820,  and  at  Amherst,  Brown,  and  Williams  in  1827,  and 
fully  a  dozen  schools,  mostly  in  New  England  and  New  York,  proffered  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  Round  Hill  and  Harvard.  Beck,  Lieber,  and  Follen  became 
college  professors;  the  aims  of  gymnastics  were  not  fully  grasped,  competent 
instructors  wore  lacking,  no  one  knew  how  to  produce  them,  and  so  the  whole 
movement  lapsed  into  neglect  and  forgetf ulness  within  five  years  of  its  beginning. 

Between  1830  and  1860  thero  was  no  general  or  extensive  revival  of  interest  in 
gymnastics,  and  athletic  sports  led  a  feeble  and  inconspicuous  existence;  but  a 
crusade  for  popularizing  the  doctrines  of  physiology  and  hygiene  set  in  which 
served  to  perpetuate  the  essential  spirit  of  the  period  1825-1830  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  gymnastic  revival  that  occurred  just  before  the  war  broke  out. 
This  crusade,  which  had  its  beginnings  at  least  as  early  as  1825,  was  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  the  books  and  lectures  of  the  phrenologists  Spurzheim  and  George 
Combe,  who  aroused  much  interest  among  teachers,  parents,  and  even  medical 
men  in  the  claims  of  their  pseudo-science  as  the  foundation  of  a  natural  and 
health-giving  system  of  education.  Through  the  multiplication  of  popular  man- 
uals of  physiology,  which  usually  contained  much  hortatory  matter  on  physical 
education  and  sometimes  sat  forth  rules  for  gymnastic  and  '*  calisthenic"  exercise, 
the  general  public  came  to  entertain  the  notioiylhat  serviceable  and  disciplined 
bodies  were  much  to  bo  desired  and  that  some  sort  of  school  machinery  ought  to 
be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them.  Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the 
gymnastic  movement  a  considerable  party,  including  many  benevolent  and  influ- 
ential persons,  arose  which  favored  manual  labor  in  preference  to  gymnastics. 
Between  1839  and  1835  very  many  enthusiastic  attempts  were  made  throughout 
the  Atlantic  and  the  then  Western  States  to  provide  college  and  seminary  students 
with  facilities  .for  gaining  health,  amusement,  and  money  by  means  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  labor.  The  movement  did  not  lead  to  conspicuously  encour- 
aging educational  or  i)ecuniary  results. 

This  i)eriod  was  signalized  by  an  unexampled  interest  in  elementary  education, 
which  resulted  in  the  rapid  multiplication  of  common  schools  in  the  newer  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  radical  improvement,  as  respects  their  organization  and 
administration,  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  edu- 
cational literature  of  the  time  teems  with  articles,  resolutions,  and  reports  of  dis- 
cussions relating  to  physical  education  in  the  ssnse  of  personal  and  school 
hygiene — witness  Barnard's  Journal,  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  the  rei)orts  of  Horace  Mami,  and  a  considerable  list  of  text-books 
of  physiology  and  manuals  of  calisthenics,  etc.  Both  in  the  field  of  discussion 
and  authorship,  teachers  as  well  as  physicians  played  an  active  part.  Hitherto 
the  interest  of  t^^achers  in  physical  education' had  been  rather  languid  and  vague. 

While  discussion  w.is  still  rife  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  E.  Ryerson,  chief 
sui>erintendcnt  of  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  supplemented  his  recommendation 
of  gymnastics  (contained  in  his  report  of  1846)  by  issuing  a  semiofficial  manual 
of  free  and  apparatus  gymnastics,  and  promised  governmental  aid  toward  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  When,  in  1852,  the  new 
normal  school  for  Upper  Canada  was  opened,  a  gymnasium,  in  charge  of  **a 
master  of  the  art  of  gymnastics,*'  formed  a  part  of  its  equipment.  This  was  a 
year  before  the  Boston  school  committee  enacted  the  following  rule:  '*  The  mas- 
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ters,  ushers,  and  teachers  in  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  shall  so  arrange 
the  daily  conrse  of  exercises  in  their  respective  classes  that  every  scholar  shall 
have  daily,  in  the  forenoon  and  the  afternoon,  some  kind  of  physical  or  gymnastic 
exercise."  Probably  this  mle  was  passed  in  deference  to  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Bishop,  first  sni)erintendent  of  schools  in  Boston,  in  his  first  and  sec- 
ond reports.  In  his  second  report,  that  of  1852,  Mr.  Bishop  declares  that  * 'every 
plan  of  classification  in  which  the  children  have  not  frequent  opi>ortnnities  for 
practicing  physical  exercises  snitetl  to  their  tender  ages  mnst  be  essentially  defect- 
ive," and  he  goes  on  to  describe,  in  general  terms,  what  he  considered  **  a  well- 
arranged  series  of  exercises  to  call  the  mnscles  of  the  chest  and  limbs  into  health- 
ftd  play."  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Bishop  had  been  instrumental 
in  1842  in  promoting  free  gymnastics  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  was  then  8ui>erintendent  of  schools.  Mr.  Bishop,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  imssing,  was  the  first  man  in  the  country  to  be  apiwinted  a  superintendent  of 
schools. 

After  the  failure  of  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  1848  in  Germany,  there  was 
a  large  influx  of  German  Liberals  into  this  country.  Wherever  the  German 
immigrants  settled  in  numbers  tumvereins  quickly  sprang  up.  Thus  a  new  factor, 
destined  in  later  years  to  exercise  a  large  influence  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can i>hysical  training,  was  introduced.  In  the  North  American  Tumerbund, 
which  for  over  half  a  century  has  been  the  largest,  most  widespread,  and  efficient 
gymnastic  association  in  the  country,  we  have  a  genuine  and  vigorous  offshoot 
from  the  German  stock,  but  American  educationists  practically  ignored  its  exist- 
ence for  more  than  a  generation. 

We  have  abundant  eviden  o  that  there  was  a  new  and  increasing  interest  in 
gymnastic  and  athletic  forms  of  exercise  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  ending  in 
1860.  Such  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of 
school  and  college  gymnasia,  in  the  increased  addiction  of  collegians  and  others 
to  rowing  and  ball  matches,  in  the  instant  jwpularity  accorded  the  Tom  Brown 
books,  and  in  the  prominence  given  to  tojrics  relating  to  physical  education  in 
general  and  school  gymnastics  in  jmrticular  by  speakers  at  teachers'  conventions, 
by  the  conductors  of  educational  journals,  and  by  sui)erintendents  of  public 
schools.  i 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  movement,  and  in  18G0  it  broLe  out.  Diocletian 
Lewis,  usually  called  **  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,"  is  popularly  considered  a  sort  of  g>Tnnas- 
tioal  Peter  the  Hermit,  t-o  whose  preachings  and  teachings  the  crusade  of  the  new 
gymnastics  was  chiefly  due.  Most  certainly  he  was  an  extremely  active,  fluent, 
and  conspicuous  evangelist;  but  his  main  service,  as  regards  gymiastics,  lay  in 
the  assiduity  and  shrewdness  with  which  he  raked  together  the  embers  and  fanned 
the  flames  that  had  been  kindled  by  others.  It  is  evident  that  the  gymnastic 
revival  of  1860  grew  out  of  the  m  >vement  for  disseminating  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  the  consequent  desire  to  have  them  effectually  applied  in  the 
management  of  the  public  schools.  I'he  gymnastic  revival  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  meeting  of  the  American  Instituto  of  Instruction  in  Boston  in  August, 
1860,  at  which  Dio  Lewis,  who  had  recently  established  a  gymnasium  in  the  city, 
won  a  signal  triumph  for  his  **new  gymnastics,"  which  were  unanimously  pro- 
nounced * '  eminently  worthy  of  general  introduction  into  all  our  schools  and  into 
general  use."  Dio  Lewis  was  singularly  adapted,  by  reason  of  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  his  gifts  as  a  lecturer  and  writer,  to  command  jwpular  attention 
and  create  a  following. 

For  some  years  before  his  advent  in  Boston  he  had  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  as  a  week-day  lecturer  on  physiology  and  hygiene 
and  as  a  Sunday  orator  on  temperance.  Moreover,  he  had  acquired  some  famil- 
iarity with  Gt?rman  gymnastics  and  had  unbounded  confidence  in  himself  as  an 
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adapter  of  old  and  an  inventor  of  new  forms  of  exercise.  Hi3  doctrines  and 
methodSf  whicli  were  novelties  and  seemed  ori^nal  to  most  of  his  followers  and 
imitators,  spread  rapidly  over  the  country,  and,  if  certain  eulogists  of  his  system 
are  to  be  credited,  even  into  *'  Europe,  A^ia,  and  Africa."  Teachers  and  school 
managers,  particularly  in  New  England,  showed  unprecedented  interest  for  a 
time  in  the  "  new  gymnastics,"  which  seemed  destined  soon  to  form  a  imrt  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  the  more  progressive  cities  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  a  multitude  of  private  institutions.  For  instance,  the  school  board  of 
Cincinnati  in  1S81  and  that  of  Boston  in  1864  formally  adopted  schemes  looking 
to  the  general  introduction  of  instruction  in  gymnastics  into  their  public  schools; 
but  these  schemes,  and  most  others  like  them,  soon  proved  illusory  and  impracti- 
cable ovdng  to  a  variety  of  reasons  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  here.  In 
Boston,  where  a  special  committee  of  the  school  board  in  1860  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  **  Ling  free  gymnastics,"  vocal  culture  and  military  drill  obtained 
the  upper  hand. 

Dio  Lewis  achieved  praiseworthy  results  by  convincing  the  public  of  the  utility 
of  "light  gymnastics; "  i.  e.,  exercises  with  hand  apparatus  and  by  popularizing 
school  and  home  gymnastics  for  children  of  both  sexes.  Possibly  his  most  con- 
siderable contribution  to  the  cause  of  physical  education  was  the  establishment 
in  1861  of  the  Boston  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education,  which  he  **  pre- 
sumed to  bo  the  first  ever  established  to  educate  guides  in  physical  culture. "  That 
was  a  presumptuous  statement,  inasmuch  as  the  Prussian  Government  had  main- 
tained a  normal  school  of  gymnastics  in  Berlin  since  1851,  the  Royal  Saxon  Nor^ 
jnal  School  for  Teachers  of  Gymnastics,  in  Dresden,  had  existed  since  1850,  and  the 
Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  of  Stockholm,  dated  from  1814.  The  Boston 
Normal  Institute  had  two  terms  a  year,  of  ten  weeks  each,  and  in  the  seven  years 
of  its  continuance  421  persons  were  graduated  from  it. 

The  civil  war  checked  educational  reform,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  gym- 
nastic revival  soon  spent  its  force  or  was  transferred  to  military  forms  of  drill 
and  exercise.  In  the  year  1880  the  colleges  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Amherst 
erected  gymnasium  buildings,  but  their  example  aroused  but  little  emulation  in 
other  colleges  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Amherst  College,  in  1860,  estab- 
lished a  department  of  hygiene  and  physical  education.  Dr.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, sr.,  has  served  continuously  as  professorial  head  of  the  department  since 
1861.  He  introduced  a  system  of  periodical  physical  measurements  which  served 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  students  and  as  a  criterion  of  their  progress  in  growth. 
The  main  feature  of  tha  Amherst  system  of  physical  education  was,  and  is  still,  a 
memorized  musical  drill  with  light  dumb-bells  and  marching  exercises.  Prior  to 
1880  Amherst's  example  in  making  gymnastics  a  compulsory  part  of  college  work 
had  but  little  effect  upon  the  other  colleges  of  the  country. 

Th'j  building  of  college  gymnasia  was  resumed  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
a  large  contingent  of  young  men  who  had  been  subjected  to  strenuous  physical 
training  in  the  Army  entered  the  preparatory  schools  and  colleges.  The  influence 
exerted  by  thii  contingent  in  reviving  and  developing  an  interest  in  physical  train- 
ing was  far  more  potent  in  the  department  of  athletics  than  in  that  of  gjTnnastics. 
Baseball  and  rowing,  followed  by  football,  developed  rapidly  and  led  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  intercollegiate  contests.  The  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  tha  older  gymnasia  for  the  indoor  training  of  crews,  teams,  and  individual 
aspirants  for  athletic  honors  had  much  to  do  with  inaugurating  a  new  era  of 
gymnasium  building  and  with  improving  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
departments  of  "physical  culture"  in  the  leading  colleges  for  both  sexes,  and 
indirectly  aroused  an  imitative  spirit  in  some  preparatory  schools.  This  era 
opened  in  1879-80  with  the  completion  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard 
University.    This  gymnasium,  for  whose  erection  and  equipment  Mr.  Augustus 
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Hemenway,  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1876,  had  given  the  sum  of 
$115,000,  surpassed  in  size,  magnificence,  and  convenience  any  of  the  g3rmnasia 
then  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Since  1880  millions  of  dollars  have  been  si)ent  on  new  gymnasia,  most  of 
which  have  been  modeled  more  or  less  closely  upon  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 
To  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  the  director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  since  its 
oi)ening,  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  system  of  " developing  gymnastics"  which 
bears  his  name,  and  has  been  adopted  very  generally  in  the  gymnasia  of  the 
colleges,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  the  athletic  cluba  of  the 
country.  The  Sargent  gymnastic  machines,  numbering  nearly  sixty,  employ  the 
so-called  **  pulley  weights,"  in  variously  modified  combinations,  so  as  to  call  cer- 
tain groups  of  muscles  into  action  in  a  special  way.  By  tho  use  of  these  machines 
one  can  exercise  the  muscles  of  his  back,  loins,  thigh,  forearm,  or  hand  as  his  own 
taste  or  the  advice  of  his  instructor  may  dictate.  The  director  of  every  gymna- 
sium conducted  in  conformity  with  the  Sargent  system  habitually  and  repeat- 
edly makes  a  careful  physical  examination  of  each  person  under  his  charge,  on 
which  he  bases  his  prescription  of  such  exercises  as  will  tend  to  remedy  defects 
and  promote  symmetrical  muscular  growth.  In  many  resi)ects  the  Sargent  devel- 
oping gjrmnastics  resemble  the  system  of  "mechanical-medical  gymnastics'* 
devised  by  Doctor  Zander,  of  Stockholm,  in  the  early  seventies.  Like  tho  Zander 
gymnastics  (whose  vogue  is  chiefly  European) ,  the  Sargent  gymnastics  arc  dietetic 
rather  than  essentially  educative  in  their  aims,  and  most  of  the  Sargent  machines 
are  not  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  class  gymnastics;  therefore  most 
well-equipped  gymnasia  nowadays  are  furnished  with  heavy  apparatus  of  the 
very  kind  that  Dio  Lewis  professed  to  have  driven  from  the  field.  The  idea  of 
scientifically  directing  and  controlling  gymnastics  and  athletic  training  is  admira- 
ble and  practicable;  but  the  effect  of  using  the  Sargent  apparatus  stops  short  of 
muscular  development  in  its  higher  sense,  since  by  means  of  **  pulley  weights  '*  it 
is  possible  only  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  muscles  without  teaching  skill  and 
discrimination  to  the  nerve  centers  which  animate  the  muscles.  The  innovations 
and  improvements  associated  with  Doctor  Sargent's  name  and  the  growth  of  the 
custom  of  giving  the  direction  of  college  gymnasia  to  medically  trained  men  have 
done  much  toward  securing  a  quasi  recognition  of  physical  education  and  its 
representatives  from  the  exponents  and  devotees  of  *'  liberal  studies." 

The  completion  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  and  the  induction  of  Doctor 
Sargent  as  its  director  in  1879  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
gymnasia  and  to  the  erection  of  new  ones,  while  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Sargent 
system  of  developing  exercises  led  to  a  general  reform  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  department  of  physical  education  in  very  many  colleges  and 
fitting  schools  for  both  sexes  and  in  those  belonging  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  The  organization  of  athletic  clubs,  having  elaborate  and  costly 
buildings  and  extensive  playing  fields,  soon  became  the  fashion.  At  present  ath- 
letic fields  are  considered  quite  as  essential  as  gymnasia  in  the  collegiate  and  scho- 
lastic world.  The  growing  demand  for  municipal  playgrounds,  bath  houses,  and 
gymnasia  is  a  characteristic  and  hopeful  sign  of  the  times. 

As  a  class  the  colleges  are  not  likely  to  revert  to  their  primitive  and  ill-advised 
custom  of  installing  retired  pugilists  or  broken-down  athletes  as  directors  of  phys- 
ical training.  At  the  same  time  their  advance  has  been  but  slow  and  halting 
beyond  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  at  Amherst  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
and  the  Sargent  idea  of  employing  physical  diagnosis  and  anthropometrlcal  obser- 
vations in  connection  with  the  use  of  developing  appliances  in  the  oversight  and 
guidance  of  the  physical  training  of  students.  Nevertheless  gratifying  progress 
has  been  made,  more  particularly  in  the  last  decade,  in  expanding  and  strength- 
ening the  teaching  of  gymnastics  in  the  colleges. 
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In  this  connection  honorable  mention  should  be  made  of  Amherst,  Bowdoin,- . 
Brown,  Colnmbia,  Harvard,  Haverford,  Oberlin,  Rutgers,  and  Yale.    Certain  col- 
leges for  women  have  adopted  Swedish  pedagogical  gymnastics,  notably  the 
Woman's  College,  of  Baltimore;  Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  Mass. ;  Radcliffe 
College,  at  Cambridge,  Masi. ,  and  the  Drexel  Institute,  at  Philadelphia,  but  Swedish, 
gymnastics  as  such  h  xve  had  but  meager  success  in  effecting  an  entrance  into-  - 
colleges  for  men.    This  is  not  surprising,  as  comparatively  few  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  normal  schools,  which  profess  to  follow^ 
Swedish  doc  trin  es  and  tr  j  ditions.    In  normal  and  private  schools  for  girls ,  however ,  ^ . 
teachers  of  Swedish  gynmastics  are  in  fair  demand.    For  the  most  part  Ameri- 
can gymnasia,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  Tumerbund  and  those  organized-^ 
in  conformity  with  Swedish  principles,  still  fall  short  of  conspicuous  excellence  aa 
schools  of  physical  training.    This  may  be  i>artly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  physical  training  as  a  pedagogical  discipline  has  been  overshadowed  in  the 
minds  of  school  and  college  authorities  by  the  obvious,  -but  in  many  respects  lesa^ 
important,  hygienic  effects  of  muscular  exercise.    At  all  events,  the  fact  remains,.^ 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  that  our  colleges  and  secondary  schools  have  exhib- 
ited more  skill  and  energy  in  the  acquisition  of  appliances  than  they  have  in^ 
developing  the  science  and  art  of  physical  education.     Apparently,  those  who- 
determine  the  policy  in  superior  and  secondary  education  have  yet  to  learn  that 
physical  education  has  a  history  and  is  capable  of  being  organized  as  a  genuine  ^ 
department  of  instruction. 

The  best  interests  of  rational  and  effectual  physical  training  have  suffered  much- 
in  this  country  and  still  suffer  from  the  disprojwrtionate  influence  exercised  by 
athletic  ideals  upon  scholastic  and  collegiate  youth,  from  the  undue  prominence 
accorded  athletic  contests  and  contestants  by  an  uncritical  public  and  an  injudi- 
cious press,  and  from  the  feeble  and  unintelligent  policy  of  the  responsible  leaders  . 
in  educational  affairs. 

Quite  naturally,  athletics  constitute  the  most  popular  and  obtrusive  branch  of 
physical  training,  and  the  athletic  movement  possesses  greater  power  and  volume 
than  any  of  the  allied  movements  which  have  been  revived  or  originated  since 
1860.  The  American  gymnasium  is  a  semioriginal  creation  that  has  baen  devised 
by  the  American  architect  to  meet  the  expressed  or  fancied  needs  of  the  American*^ 
athlete.  All  things  considered,  the  athletic  clubs,  whose  rapid  increase  in  num- 
bers has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  recent  history  of  physical- 
training,  constitute  the  consummate  and  peculiar  product  of  the  athletic  move- 
ment. There  is  nothing  quite  like  them  outside  of  America.  They  have  done 
much  toward  developing  the  insensate  spirit  of  rivalry,  bordering  on  professional- 
ism, which  has  wrought  such  mischief  in  school  and  college  athletics  but  com-f 
paratively  little  toward  developing  the  educational  side  of  physical  training. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  disparage  athletic  sports,  which,  when  wisely  regulated^  . 
afford  invaluable  means  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  training  for  boys  and 
young  men,  but  the  element  of  display  and  competition  is  so  inseparable  from  , 
athletic  aims  and  methods  and  proficiency  in  athletic  specialties  demands  so  mucb^  ; 
time  and  thought  and  requires  such  costly  appliances  as  to  preclude  the  general 
adoption  of  athletic  sports  as  the  principal  means  of  securing  the  hygienic  and 
educational  ends  of  physical  training  for  the  mass  of  the  school  population,  espe- 
cially in  urban  districts. 

Gymnastics,  if  rationally  ordered  and  proi)erly  taught  during  the  early  years  of 
school  life,  afford  the  best  preparation  that  an  aspirant  for  athletic  honors  can- 
have.  Aside  from  the  question  of  exi)ense,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  prolonging 
purely  gymnastic  drill  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  forms  of  gymnastics  and  of 
outdoor  sports  after  a  pupil  reaches  the  age  of  15  years.  When  the  managers  of 
our  high  and  preparatory  schools  shall  have  learned  their  business  as  regards  . 
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bodily  training,  they  will,  I  believe,  institute  courses  of  instruction  in  gymnastics 
analogous  to  their  elementary  courses  in  languajres  and  mathematics,  so  that  their 
pupils  shall  be  prepared  to  choose  their  athletic;  and  gymnastic  electives  in  quite 
the  same  way  that  they  now  choose  their  elective  studies  when  the  opportunity 
offers.  When  the  schools  do  their  duty  in  the  premises,  the  colleges  can  give  up 
the  Idndergarten  and  grammar  school  styles  of  physical  education,  and  it  will 
then  bv^  easier  for  them  to  solve  the  athletic  problem.  That  question  can  not  be 
solved  satisfactorily  till  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  growing  boys  and  profes- 
sional or  semiprofessional  trainers  and  coaches. 

Neither  the  colleges  nor  the  athletic  clubs  of  the  country  have  earned  the  right 
to  decide  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  well-ordered  and  practicable  system 
of  i)hysical  education  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  more  or  less 
successful  introduction  Df  school  gymnastics  since  1884  by  the  cities  of  Chicago, 
Kansaja  City,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Paul,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Providence,  Washington,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  through  the  action  of  their  respective  school  boards,  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  zeal  and  insistence  of  the  advocates  of  the  German  and  Swedish  sys- 
tems of  gymnastics,  who  were  i>repared  to  sjieak  with  knowledge  and  to  act  with 
intelligence.  In  most  of  the 'cities  mentioned  German  free  and  **  light  gymnas- 
tics "  have  been  adopted  in  the  lower. grades,  and  a  large  number  of  the  directors 
having  charge  of  the  work  have  l>een  graduates  of  the  seminary  or  normal  school 
of  the  N.  A.  Turnerbund.  Latterly,  as  new  buildings  have  been  constructed, 
a  tendency  to  provide  high  schools  and  even  grammar  schools  with  specially 
fitted  gymnasia  has  declared  itself.  In  Boston,  Worcester.  Gloucester,  Brookline, 
Cambridge,  and  a  fair  number  of  other  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land Swedish  gymna.stics  have  been  introduced,  more  or  less  completely,  into  the 
public  schools.  In  Washington,  New  York,  and  Providence,  and  in  other  cities 
too  numerous  to  mention,  *'  mixed  "  or  **  eclectic  systems  *'  are  in  vo^e.  All  this 
is  indicative  of  progress  of  a  sort,  though  school  boards  and  superintendents 
have  not  yet  reached  a  clear  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  essential  aims  of  school 
games  and  g>Tnnastics  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  their  ends. 

The  promotion  of  school  gymnastics  has  ever  been  one  of  the  leading  aims  of 
the  North  American  Tnmerbnnd.  whose  seminar  or  normal  school  is  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  but  its  efforts  in  that  direction  met  with  but  slight  success  prior 
to  1-584,  at  about  which  time  the  bund  authorized  the  use  of  the  English  language 
.  in  the  training  of  its  teachers.  During  the  l::st  generation  the  turnerbund  has 
built  up  a  flourishing  system  of  gymnastic  schools  for  the  children  of  its  members, 
and  the  experience  thus  gained — these  schools  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
turn  vereine  for  men,  by  which  they  have  been  maintained — has  at  last  been  turned 
to  some  account  by  the  school  authorities  of  several  cities  where  the  voting 
strength  of  the  German-Americaiis  is  great. 

Unlike  their  Teutonic  kindred,  the  Scandinavians  of  the  country  have  made  no 
general  or  effective  jjropaganda  for  their  national  gymnastics.  The  rise  of 
Sweilish  peilagogical  gymnastics  since  1888  has  been  due  chiefly  to  private  Ameri- 
can initiative  and  support.  While,  as  has  l>een  intimated  in  preceding  pages, 
Swedish  gymnastics  have  not  attained  wide  i>opularity  or  general  adoption,  they 
have  exerted  a  i>owerful  and  salutary,  though  often  unacknowledged,  influence 
upon  the  development  of  school  gymnastics. 

The  gymnasium  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  which  was  opened  in 
1888-89,*  was  equipped  with  Swedish  apparatus  at  the  outset  and  has  always  been 
managed  in  accordance  with  Swedish  principles.  This  was  the  first  successful 
experiment  in  the  adoption  of  Swedish  methods  on  a  large  scale  in  the  physical 
education  of  American  youth.  But  Boston  is  rightly  considered  the  most  influ* 
ential  center  in  the  country'  of  the  movement  for  promoting  Swedish  educationi^ 
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gynmestics.  TWs  resnlt,  largely  brongbt  about  in  tbe  year^  1888^ t^Ol,  is  pri- 
marily dne  to  tbe  wisdom,  generosity,  and  pnblie  spirit  of  th«  late  Mta,  Mary 
Hemenway,  of  Boston,  and  secondarily  to  tbe  adoption  of  the  Ling  g3rmna8tics 
for  tbe  public  schools  by  the  Boston  school  board  in  June,  18©0.  Swedish  free 
movements  form  a  part  of  the  daily  instruction  by  the  class  teachers  throughout 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  instruction  in  Swedish  apparatus  gymnas- 
tics is  giren  regularly  by  special  teachers  in  most  of  the  Boston  high  schools  for 
girls.  The  physical  training  of  the  high  school  boys  of  Boston  is  relatively  unde- 
veloped, owing  to  the  preference  shown  to  military  drill. 

Swedish  free  movements,  since  they  can  be  practiced  iii  the  aisles  of  an  ordi- 
nary schoolroom  and  do  not  require  api^aratus  of  any  hind,  appeal  rather  strongly 
to  many  school  boards  that  are  loath  to  adopt  the  relatively  expensive  policy 
of  providing  gymnasia  and  gymnastic  api)liances.  Accordingly  a  considerable 
list  of  cities  and  towns  might  bo  compiled  in  which  Swedish  school  gymnastics 
have  gained  a  foothold— 3.  g.,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  Brookline,  and  Gloucester, 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  large  city  in  America  has  adopted  Swedish 
sc^hool  gymnastics  in  their  entirety;  that  is  to  say,  has  actually  provided  a<l equate 
physical  facilities  in  the  form  of  gynmasia  and  apparatus  for  the  gymnastic  train- 
ing of  all  classes  of  its  sc'hool  jwpulatiim  in  accordance  with  Swedish  principles. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  in  comparatively  few  cties  and  towns  that  have  pro- 
fessedly adt>i)ted  German  or  eclectic  gymnastics  is  complete  and  adequate  pro- 
vision of  gymnasia  and  apparatus  to  be  found.  This  condition  of  things  l)ears 
emphatic  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cities  of  the  country  the  physical  train- 
ing has  not  enaerged  from  the  experimental  stage.  Recently,  however,  school 
boards  have  shown  a  tendency  to  pro^nde  new  schoolhouses  with  gymnasia.  This 
is  a  distinctly  encouraging  sign. 

The  establishment  in  188B,  by  Mrs,  Hemenway,  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  which  stands  in  the  forefront  among  similar  schools  in  the  country, 
was  an  event  of  capital  importance  iu  the  history  of  physical  training^  in  America, 
and  takes  rank  alongside  tho  gift  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity by  her  son,  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway.  The  course  of  study  and  training 
in  this  school  has  been  widely  influential  in  raising  the  standard  of  fitness  for 
teaching  school  gymnastics.  The  number  of  private  adventure  schools  devoted 
to  the  normal  training  of  teachers  of  gymnastics  baa  not  largely  increased  since 
1890,  but  the  curriculum  of  most  of  them  has  been  considerably  expanded  and 
strengthened,  as  is  also  the  case  wirh  th«  public  normal  schools. 

One  of  the  most  si^^iricant  characteristics  of  the  present  movement  for  promot- 
ing i)hysical  training  i.^  f  und  i  i  the  growth  of  the  conviction,  bom  of  experience 
art  well  as  of  reflection,  that  tencherti  and  directors  of  physical  education  nee<l  care- 
ful and  thorough  preparation  for  their  work,  a  :d  the  measure  of  success  attained 
by  F>ome  of  the  normal  and  training  schools  dev6te<l  to  the  special  teaching  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  gymnastics  that  have  l)eeTi  starte<l  or  re-formed  since 
ISSO  affords  ground  for  hope  that  the  professional  training  of  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics will  l)e  more  efftnitively organized  in  the  future.  In  this  connection  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Tumi  »hrer  Semi':ar,  maintained  by  the  North 
American  Tumerbund  in  Milwaukee;  the  i>hysical  department  of  t'le  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  Doctor  Sargent's  Normal  St^hool,  at  Cam- 
Ijridge,  Mass.;  Doctor  Arnold's  Normal  School,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  the  Boston 
Normal  Sc1m)o1  of  Gymnastic  ,  and  the  Posse  Normal  School  in  Boston.  Summer 
schools  and  courses,  some  of  which  are  maintained  by  colleges,  also  al)ound,  but 
as  a  rule  the  colleges  and  universities  have  done  but  little  directly  toward  raising 
the  standard  of  professional  traini'^<<  for  teachers  of  Kymna^tics  and  athletics. 
Women  prexwnderate  among  the  pupils  and  graduate  >  of  the  existing  schools  for 
tnwning  teachers  of  gymnastics.     How  to  redress  the  balance  and  render  the  field 
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attractive  to  a  sufificient  nnmber  of  competent  and  well-educated  men  is  a  problem 
as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  Although  the  attempts  of  the  responsible  leaders 
in  education  have  been  less  vigorous  and  successful  than  could  be  desired,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  have  been  confronted  by  an  unusual  number  of 
puzzling  and  novel  problems.  While  educational  authorities  are  still  groping 
their  way  toward  clearer  views  and  better  methods  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration in  respect  to  physical  training,  there  can  be  no  question  that  substantial 
and  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  the  department  of  school  gymnastics 
since  1880.  We  may  confidently  expect  even  greater  progress  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years. 

On  the  whole,  the  advancement  of  physical  education  in  America  has  been  greater 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years  than  in  any  other  period  of  its  history.  Obviously 
the  most  striking  and  rapid  expansion  has  been  in  the  department  of  athletics. 
Strenuous  and  contentious  sports  appeal  directly  and  forcibly  to  the  instinctive 
yearning  of  growing  youth  for  publicity  and  applause.  The  recrudescence  of 
barbarism  which  has  manifested  itself  in  manifold  ways  in  this  country  in  recent 
years,  notably  in  the  influence  attained  by  the  sensational  press,  has  served  to 
stimulate  the  spread  of  athletics  and  render  them  one  of  the  most  obtruEivo  and 
profitable  forms  of  popular  amusement.  The  growing  addiction  of  all  classes  to  out- 
door exercise  and  recreation  has  also  tended  to  enhance  the  interest  of  old  and  young 
in  games  and  sports,  and  has  proved  an  influential  factor  in  a  widespread  move- 
ment to  provide  the  children  and  youth  of  congested  urban  districts  with  play- 
grounds, gymnasia,  and  bath  houses.  The  passionate  asceticism  exemplified  by 
the  61ite  of  the  athletic  world  when  **in  training"  has  unquestionably  had  a 
laudable  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  mass  of  scholastic  youth  who  can  not 
aspire  to  athletic  prominence,  and  contributed  to  the  dissemination  among  them 
of  more  sensible  views  and  practices  as  respects  regimen  and  exercise.  As  a 
result,  student  morals  and  hygiene  have  improved. 

For  the  most  part  the  athletic  movement  owes  its  characteristic  features  to  its 
devotees  and  the  public.  Faculties  and  boards  of  trust  have  done  comparatively 
little — and  much  of  that  little  ill — toward  shaping  and  guiding  the  movement. 
Hence  the  best  interests  of  rational  and  effectual  physical  training  have  suffered 
much  in  this  country,  and  suffer  still,  from  the  disproportionate  influence  of 
athletic  ideals  and  customs  upon  schoolboys  and  collegians.  Latterly,  criticism 
of  the  evils  of  rampant  athleticism  has  increased  in  force  and  volume.  In  certain 
quarters  governing  boards  and  "athletic  committees"  have  shown  courage  and 
wisdom  in  their  efforts  to  abate  extravagance  and  professioraliem.  Should  their 
example  prove  contagious,  it  is  probable  that  a  new  and  devoutly  to  be  desired 
era  of  well-regulated  athletics  will  set  in  and  that  the  educational  value  of  clean 
sport  will  be  much  more  generally  apprehended  and  effectively  availed  of  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  When  that  day  comes,  gymnastics  and  athletics  will 
reenf orce  and  aid  each  other  as  they  should  and  a  long  step  forward  be  taken  in 
the  development  of  physical  training. 

The  movement  for  the  advancement  of  school  gymnastics  has  slowly  and  fitfully 
but  surely  gained  in  force  and  volume  with  every  new  wave  of  interest  in  popular 
education.  The  extraordinary  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  which 
swept  over  the  country  in  the  early  nineties  (which  led  lo  the  introduction  of 
many  needed  reforms  and  floated  a  variety  of  educational  novelties  into  promi- 
nence), seems  to  have  passed  its  flood,  leaving  many  promising  schemes  to  sur- 
vive or  perish  as  best  they  may.  Physical  training  has  had  to  compete  for  favor 
and  fmids  with  the  kindergarten,  manual  training,  nature  study,  and  other  less 
laudable  objects.  Owing  to  that  competition  and  the  conflicting  views  and 
divided  counsels  of  the  professed  advocates  and  exponents  of  all  sorts  of  systems 
of  school  gynmastics,  as  well  as  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  competent  teachers, 
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the  general  adoption  of  sonnd  and  practical  gymnastic  instmction  in  all  grades 
of  the  public  schools  has  not  been  attained.  Still  mnch  has  been  gained  in  the 
field  of  discussion  and  of  experiment.  Not  only  more  people,  but  more  kinds  of 
people,  feel  that  no  hopeful  means  of  combating  the  untoward  effects  of  school 
life  upon  the  normal  growth  and  development  of  the  rising  generation  f  hould  be 
neglected.  Conssquently  both  the  general  and  the  educational  public  are  dis- 
posed, as  never  before,  to  consider  and  even  to  admit  the  claims  of  physical  train- 
ing to  a  larger  and  more  influential  place  in  the  public  school  system.  Thus  the 
way  is  being  opened  for  clearer  ideas  as  to  the  value  and  cai>abilities  of  the  various 
forms  of  physical  training,  the  character  of  the  measures  requisite  to  effectuate 
their  ends,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  measures. 

Although  discussion  is  less  general  and  lively  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  it  has 
improved  in  tone  and  become  more  intelligent,  discriminating,  and  profitable — 
theories  and  practical  measures  are  subjected  to  more  patient  and  searching  criti- 
cism than  at  any  previous  time.  Then,  too,  experimentation  in  this  field  is  more 
general  and  better  directed  than  heretofore,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  ascertain 
and  apply  the  teachings  of  exi)erience  i3  apparent  both  among  school  officials  and 
teachers  of  gymnastics.  Discussion  and  experiment  are  proceeding  so  soberly, 
patiently,  and  fruitfully  that  (though  there  has  been  little  of  startling  or  dra- 
matic progress  in  the  field  of  pedagogical  gymnastics  recently)  there  is  no  ground 
for  apprehension  lest  there  should  be  a  reversion  to  the  condition  which  was  gen- 
erally prevalent  prior  to  1885,  The  problems  of  the  education  of  the  city  school 
child  and  the 'problems  of  physical  training  are  inextricably  connected  and  inter- 
related, and  must  be  met.  The  penalties  of  avoidance  and  inactivity  are  so  sure 
and  speedy  that  hereafter  complete  or  long-continued  neglect  of  physical  training 
in  the  leading  cities  of  America  may  be  looked  on  as  an  improbable  event. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  made  since  1880  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  time,  there  seems  a  fair  prospect  that  when  the  neit  tide  of  keen  and 
general  interest  in  popular  education  begins  to  fiood  the  cause  of  sound  physical 
training  in  both  of  its  principal  departments  will  be  so  quickened  and  advanced  as 
to  enter  upon  the  stage  of  constructive  development. 
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Statistics  collected  by  this  Bureau  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1903  show  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  G,8G9  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  having 
each  1 ,000  volumes  or  over.  This  is  an  increase  of  1 ,486  in  the  number  of  libraries 
since  1900.  The  6,869  libraries  have  an  aggregate  of  54,419,002  volumes,  an  increase 
of  9,827,151,  or  22  per  cent,  since  1900. 

The  statistics  of  the  6,869  libraries  will  be  found  summarized  in  Tables  1  to  9  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Table  10  is  a  summary  of  the  returns  from  2,242 
libraries  of  less  than  1,000  but  more  than  300  volumes  each,  the  a;j:gregate  number 
of  volumes  in  these  small  libraries  being  1,215.095. 

Tables  11,  12,  13,  and  14  are  historical,  showing  the  growth  of  public,  society, 
and  school  libraries  since  1875. 

Public  libraries  are  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  public  funds  and  are  gener- 
ally free  to  the  public.  Society  libraries  are  maintained  by  societies,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations,  and  derive  their  support  from  membership  fees  and  dues, 
book  rents,  and  donations.  School  libraries  include  all  connected  with  public  or 
private  schools  and  colleges.  These  are  variously  snpported,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  general  list.  Libraries  owned  by  individuals  and  strictly  private, 
not  being  in  any  way  accessible  to  the  public,  are  not  included  in  the  list.  Libra- 
ries of  private  schools  are  generally  free  tr)  the  public  for  reference. 

Table  1  gives  by  States  and  geographical  divisions  the  number  of  libraries  of 
1,000  volumes  and  over  reporting  to  this  office  in  1903,  also  the  numbef^of  bound 
volumes  and  unbound  pamphlets.  The  last  three  columns  show  the  increase 
since  1900  in  the  number  of  lilmiries  and  the  number  of  volumes,  and  the  per  cent 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  each  State. 
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The  North  Atlantic  division  has  3,006  of  the  6,869  public,  society,  and  school 
libraries  of  the  United  States  and  27,805,980  of  the  54,414,002  bound  volumes, 
also  5.281,714  of  the  9,314,943  unbound  pamphlets  reported. 

New  York  alone  has  924  libraries,  with  9,079,863  volumes;  Massachusetts  624 
libraries,  with  7,616,994  volumes,  and  Pennsylvania  491  libraries,  with  4,580,312 
volumes.  These  three  States  have  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  number  of  libraries 
and  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  volumes  reported  by  the  whole 
United  States. 

The  North  Central  division  has  2,284  libraries,  with  14,542,460  volumes.  Illinois 
has  395  libraries,. with  3,170,932  volumes,  and  Ohio  354  libraries,  with  2,841,401 
volumes. 

The  South  Atlantic  division  has  548  libraries,  with  6,025,022  volumes.  The  90 
libraries  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  2,712,698  volumes.  Maryland  has  89 
libraries,  with  1,303,964  volumes,  and  Virgfinia  85  libraries,  with  532,811  volumes. 

The  South  Central  division  has  484  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,524,283 
volumes.  Kentucky  has  85  libraries,  with  582,018  vol^nes;  Tennessee  86  libraries, 
with  454,762  volumes,  and  Texas  104  libraries,  with  420,517  volumes. 

The  Western  division  has  547  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  3,521,257  volumes, 
California  alone  having  297  of  these  libraries,  with  2,142,867  volumes.  Colorado 
has  77  libraries,  with  468,741  volumes. 

The  largest  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  since  1900  is  shown 
for  the  South  Central  division,  although  the  actual  number  of  accessions  was 
smaller  than  for  any  other  division.  The  percentage  of  gain  for  this  division  was 
nearly  34,  for  the  North  Central  nearly  30,  for  the  Western  division  nearly  27, 
for  the  North  Atlantic  almost  19,  and  for  the  South  Atlantic  nearly  14. 

Table  2  shows  the  number  of  libraries  having  reading  rooms  supplied  with 
periodicals,  the  number  of  volumes  reported  as  added  during  the  year  preceding 
the  closing  of  this  rv^port,  and  the  number  of  books  issued.  It  is  seen  that  3,248  of 
the  6,869  libraries  in  thj  United  States  are  supplied  with  an  aggregate  of  186,880 
periodicals.  The  number  of  bound  volumes  added  during  the  year  by  4,464  libra- 
ries was  S,563,550. 

Only  2,988  libraries  reported  the  number  of  books  issued  for  home  use.  This 
nimiber  aggregated  59,188,407  for  the  year.  In  836  libraries  11,663,438  books 
were  issued  for  use  in  the  library. 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  only  1,376  libraries  own  the  buildings  they  occupy,  744  are 
in  rented  buildings,  while  4,749  occupy  buildings  or  rooms  furnished  free.  These 
latter  are  nearly  all  libraries  connected  with  schools,  colleges,  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  number  of  libraries  supx)orted  by  public  taxation  or  appropriations  is  3,148. 
Corporations,  including  private  schools  and  societies,  sustain  3,078  libraries;  227 
are  supported  by  donations,  and  416  receive  their  support  from  various  sources. 

There  are  2,875  libraries  reported  as  free  to  the  public,  2,952  are  free  for  refer- 
ence, and  1,042  are  subscription  libraries. 

The  number  of  circulating  libraries  is  given  as  477,  those  for  reference  only  as 
1,485.    Libraries  which  are  both  circulating  and  reference  number  4,907. 

Table  4  attempts  to  give  a  general  classification  of  the  6,869  libraries  reporting. 
The  classification  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  most  school  and  college  librarieB 
should  also  be  classed  as  general.  Some  Government  and  State  libraries  are  gen- 
eral and  others  are  scientific,  ^any  libraries  supported  by  societies  are  also  gen- 
eral. For  practical  purposes  an  inspection  of  the  list  printed  in  thib  chapter  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  a  general  statement  or  summary. 

Table  5  is  a  classification  according  to  size.  There  are  only  4  libraries  in  the 
United  States  having  over  half  a  million  volumes  each,  5  more  have  over  300,000 
each,  and  50  others  have  over  100,000  each.    Between  50,000  and  100,000  volumes 
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there  are  116,  and  211  more  above  25,000.  There  are  649  libraries  having  between 
10,000  and  25,000  volumes,  and  between  5,000  and  10,000  there  are  1 ,024  more.  The 
number  having  1,000  and  over  but  less  than  5,000  volumes  is  4,810.  Of  the  6,869 
libraries  only  2,059  have  5,000  volumes  or  over. 

Table  6  classifies  the  sources  of  income  of  3,726  libraries.  The  amount  received 
by  959  libraries  from  direct  taxation  for  libraries  was  $2,671,623.  The  largest 
source  of  income,  was  State,  county,  and  city  appropriations,  the  aggregate  of 
$3,651,404  having  bean  received  for  1903  by  1,622  libraries.  From  endowment 
funds  707  libraries  received  $1,196,657,  from  membership  fees  and  dues  1,023 
libraries  realized  $396,077,  from  book  rents  361  libraries  received  $54,371,  and 
from  donations  899  libraries  received  $692,168.  The  aggregate  income  of  3,726 
libraries  was  $10,059,858.    Of  this  sum  $1,397,553  came  from  sources  not  stated. 

Library  expenditures  are  exhibited  in  Table  7.  Books  and  pamphlets  were  pur- 
chased by  3,084  libraries  at  a  cost  of  $2,304,554;  periodicals  were  supplied  at  acopt 
of  $305,197  to  1,980  libraries;  2,167  libraries  paid  $3,603,572  for  salaries,  and  526 
libraries  paid  rents  amounting  to  $355,881.  The  total  expenditure  of  3,630  libra- 
ries was  $8,636,265.  Of  this  aggregate  the  sum  of  $3,167,061  was  for  purposes  not 
indicated. 

Table  8  exhibits  the  value  of  property  and  endowment  of  all  the  libraries  from 
which  these  items  could  be  obtained.  The  aggregate  money  value  of  endowments 
reiwrted  by  729  libraries  is  $31,077,728;  the  value  of  books  and  pamphlets  owned 
by  3,060  libraries  is  estimated  at  $39,476,064;  the  value  of  equipment,  furniture, 
etc.,  of  2,180  libraries  is  $3,370,328,  while  866  libraries  have  buildings  of  their  own 
aggregating  in  value  $39,303,952. 

The  Census  Office  estimates  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1C03  was 
79,900,389.  Table  9  will  show  that  there  are  11,632  people  per  library  and  that 
there  are  68  books  per  100  people,  based  upon  total  population,  total  number  of 
libraries,  and  aggregate  number  of  volumes. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  division  there  are  126  books  to  each  100  people.  Massa- 
chusetts has  256,  New  York  119,  and  Pennsylvania  69  books  to  each  100  people. 

The  South  Atlantic  division- has  55  books  to  the  100  people,  the  largest  propor- 
tion being  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  there  are  925  books  per  100  people. 
Maryland  has  105  books  per  100,  while  Florida  and  West  Virginia  have  15  volumes 
per  100  population. 

The  South  Central  division  has  17  books  per  100  people,  the  lowest  being  2  to 
the  100  in  Indian  Territory  and  the  highest  26  to  the  100  in  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana. 

In  the  North  Central  division  the  number  of  books  per  100  population  is  53, 
North  Dakota  having  the  lowest,  19,  and  Ohio  the  highest,  66. 

The  Western  division  has  80  volumes  per  100  population,  the  lowest  being  New 
Mexico  with  22  and  the  highest  California  with  137  books  to  every  100  people. 
Only  the  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  have  a  greater  number  of  volumes  in  proportion  to 
population  than  has  California. 

No  special  effort  was  made  to  secure  returns  from  libraries  having  less  than. 
1,000  volumes.  Reports  were  received  from  several  thousand  of  these  small  but 
useful  libraries,  and  the  returns  from  those  having  300  volumes  and  over  were 
tabulated.  Table  10  is  a  summary  of  these  reports.  There  are  2,242  libraries, 
with  an  aggregate  of  1,215,695  volumes.  Of  these  libraries,  864  are  free,  1,216  free 
for  reference,  and  162  subscription.  There  are  in  this  list  1,697  school  libraries^ 
56  college  libraries,  823  general  libraries,  all  others  numbering  166. 

Statistics  of  libraries  were  collected  by  this  Bureau  in  1875, 1885, 1891, 1896, 1900, 
and  1903.  Table  11  is  historical,  showing  the  number  of  libraries  and  the  number 
of  people  per  library  for  each  of  the  years  mentioned.    In  1875  each  library  sup- 
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jHed  an  avBrage  of  21.432  people,  while  in  1905  there  was  a  library  to  eTery  II  ,682 
people,  showing  that  the  nnmber  of  libraries  had  increased  twice  as  rapidly  as 
the  popnlation. 

Table  12  is  also  historical,  showing  the  aggregate  nnmber  of  volnmes  and  the 
nnmber  to  each  100  people  in  the  years  mentioned.  The  increase  in  volnmes  in 
twenty-eight  years  has  been  at  even  ^  greater  rate  than  the  increase  in  nnmber  of 
libraries.  In  1875  the  libraries  had  11,487,778  volnmes,  or  26  to  the  100  xwpnla- 
tion,  while  in  1903  there  were  54,419,002  volumes,  or  68  to  the  100  i)eopIe.  While 
the  popnlation  increased  83  i)er  cent  in  twenty-eight  years,  the  nnmber  of  books 
accessible  to  the  people  increased  374  per  cent. 

Table  13  shows  that  from  1875  to  1885  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  6^  per 
cent  in  the  nnmber  of  volnmes  in  the  Rbraries;  in  the  six  years  from  1885  to  1891 
the  increase  was  nearly  34  per  cent;  in  the  five  years  from  1891  to  1896  the  increase 
was  a  little  more  than  27  per  cent;  in  the  fonr  years  from  18J^  to  1900  the  increase 
was  almost  35  per  cent,  while  the  last  three  years,  from  1900  to  1903,  show  an 
increase  of  22  i>er  cent.  The  large  per  cent  of  increase  from  1896  to  1900  (aver- 
aging nearly  9  per  cent  a  year)  was  dne  to  the  stimnlns  given  to  library  develop- 
ment by  the  l>enefactions  to  libraries  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Dividing  the  twenty-eight  years  into  three  periods.  Table  14  shows  that  the 
increase  in  the  ten  years  from  1875  to  1885  was  nearly  69  per  cent  in  the  nnmber  of 
volnmes;  in  the  eleven  years  from  1885  to  1896  the  increase  was  over  70  per  cent, 
and  in  the  seven  years  from  1896  to  1903  the  increase  was  nearly  65  per  cent. 

The  statistics  in  detail  of  the  6,869  pnbKc,  society,  and  school  libraries  of  1.000 
volnmes  and  over  will  be  fonnd  following  the  14  tables  of  summarized  statistics 
in  this  chapter.  To  obtaiii'  the  information  here  given  it  was  necessary  to  send 
ont  more  than  20,000  blank  forms  of  inquiry.  The  Office  had  a  trial  list  of  over 
13,000  libraries,  and  returns  were  received  from  about  10.000  of  these.  After 
selecting  the  6,869  having  1 ,000  volumes  and  over  there  were  found  2,242  having 
over  300  but  less  than  1 ,000  each,  while  those  remaining  had  less  than  i?00  each. 
To  several  thousand  libraries  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  second  reqnest,  and  more 
than  1 ,000  reports  were  delayed  until  after  the  third  request  for  information. 
Most  of  the  libraries  from  which  no  information  could  be  secured  are  undoubt- 
edly very  small.  Several  hundred  important  libraries  which  were  rejwrted  to  this 
Office  in  1900.  but  not  heard  from  in  1903,  are  retained  in  the  list  for  this  year. 

Information  relating  to  college  and  school  libraries  has  appearetl  in  every  Annual 
Report  of  this  Bureau  since  1867,  and  periodically  the  detailed  statistics  of  public, 
society,  and  school  libraries  have  been  published.  The  Annual  Report  for  1870 
contained  a  list  of  161  principal  libraries,  not  including  college  libraries.  The 
report  for  1872  had  a  list  of  1,080  libraries  of  1,000  or  more  volumes.  In  1875  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  all  libraries  having  300  volumes 
and  over.  The  list  as  printed  in  the  Commissioner's  report  for  that  year  included 
3,648  libraries,  and  of  these  2,039  had  1,000  volumes  or  more.  This  list  was  also 
printed  in  the  large  special  report  (jn  libraries  publi.shed  by  this  Bureau  in  1876,  a 
volume  of  about  1 ,300  pages,  under  the  title  ' '  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States 
of  America:  Their  History,  Condition,  and  Management." 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1884-85  was  printed  a  list  of  5,338  libraries  having  300 
volumes  and  over.  Of  these  2,988  had  1,000  volumes  or  more.  This  list  was 
reprintetl  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  100  pages.  A  chapter  of  about  70  pages  appeared 
in  the  1886-87  report,  devoted  to  *'  Libraries  in  the  United  States,"  including  the 
statistics  of  1,779  libraries. 

In  1893  this  Office  published  20,000  copies  of  a  circular  of  information  of  213 
pages,  giving  statistics  of  3.503  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  1,000  volnmes 
and  over.    The  information  for  this  publication  was  collected  in  1891. 

This  Office  published  in  1893,  20,000  copies  of  '*  Catalogue  of  'A.  L.  A.'  Library, 
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5,000  Volnmes  for  a  PnbKc  Library  Selected  by  the  American  Library  Association 
and  Shown  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition."  Several  subsequent  editions 
of  this  600-page  report  were  printed. 

The  papers  prepared  for  the  American  Library  Association  for  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  read  before  the  World's  Library  Congress  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  were  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
oi  Education  for  1892-93. 

Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalog  was  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1876 
as  Part  II  of  the  special  library  report  for  that  year.  Several  revised  editions  have 
been  printed  since  that  date. 

In  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1895-96  were  printed  two  important  chapters 
on  libraries.  One  contained  the  statistics  of  4,028  public,  society,  and  schocd 
libraries,  and  the  other  shawel  what  lila^ry  legislation  had  been  enacted  in  the 
various  States  Up  to  that  time.  A  reprint  of  these  two  chapters  was  published  in 
a  separate  i>amphlet. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  1899-1900  was  published  the  statistics  of  public, 
society,  and  school  libraries  for  the  latter  year,  the  list  comprising  5,383  libraries 
of  1,000  volumes  and  over.  This  chapter  was  also  separately  printed,  and  in  1903 
another  edition  of  the  same  matter  was  published,  together  with  the  chapter  on 
Kbarary  legislation  from  the  1895-96  Report. 

Tho  report  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  the 
relation  of  public  libraries  to  public  schools  was  also  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1899-1900. 
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Table  1,— Summary  of  statistics  of  public,  society y  and  school  libraries  of  1,000 

volumes  and  over  in  1903, 

NUMBER  OP  LIBRARIES  AND  NUMBER  OP  VOLUMES. 


Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

Increase  since  1900. 

State  or  Territory. 

Libra- 
ries. 

5 

Volumes. 

Percent 
in  num- 
ber of 
volumes. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

United  States 

6,809 

64,419,002 

9,814,943 

1,486 

533 

127 
110 
656 
160 

9,827,161 

22.04 

North  Atlantic  division .... 
South  Atlantic  division  .... 

South  Central  division 

North  Central  division 

Western  division 

8,006 
648 
484 

2,284 
647 

27,805,980 
6,025,022 
2,624,283 

14,642,460 
8,521,257 

6,281,714 
1,378,985 

402,684 
1.734,813 

516,847 

4,896,408 
781,785 
637,652 

8,830,760 
748,661 

18.78 
18.61 
33.79 
29.71 
26.75 

North  Atlantic  division: 
Maine            

167 
169 
119 
624 
89 
223 
924 
200 
491 

17 
88 
90 
85 
87 
84 
64 
66 
26 

86 
86 
58 
46 
64 
104 
35 
11 
6 

854 
197 
895 
234 
229 
170 
233 
183 
25 
87 
82 
145 

81 
9 
77 
11 
8 
24 
6 
14 
40 
31 
297 

921,853 

900,286 

666,275 

7,616,994 

851,394 

1,624,442 

9,079,863 

1,464,651 

4,580,312 

183,755 

1,308,964 

2,712,698 

682,811 

152,893 

374,778 

362,653 

364,196 

87,279 

582,018 
464,762 
240,591 
196,400 
380,984 
420,517 
189,629 
50,282 
9,200 

2,841,401 

1,175,946 

3,170,992 

1,586,700 

1,^7,747 

940,688 

1,100,011 

1,194,247 

69,198 

109,087 

417,295 

679,206 

203,210 
67,316 

468,741 
46,361 
31,197 

109,210 
36,644 
41,336 

233,152 

152,225 
2,142,867 

104,160 
145,332 
49,001 

1,890,982 
137,064 
244,720 

2,873,429 
216,523 
620,613 

27,800 
174,522 
978,418 
40,266 
13,700 
60,124 
60,375 
29,105 
5,176 

48,906 
76,496 
65.490 
16,562 
62,600 
74,190 
45,600 
20,640 
3,200 

867,039 
74,181 

464,827 
68,704 

220,168 
65,250 

111,898 

157,533 

7,078 

23,218 

55,799 

189,623 

42,489 

15,  aw 

75,404 

7,708 

23,640 

36,484 

100 

3,650 

49,676 

32,340 

230,806 

56 
26 
23 
53 
7 

26 

206 

46 

90 

4 
9 
16 
21 
14 
27 
15 
11 
10 

9 
9 
15 
16 
14 
85 
7 
3 
2 

88 
33 
86 
41 
64 
47 
63 
42 

1? 

31 
41 

'\ 

23 

219,871 
176,736 
84,724 
983,709 
160,722 
276,775 
1,583,354 
813,777 
606,735 

7,108 
128,711 
207,910 
43,165 
62,401 
89,527 
106,082 
67,341 
19,540 

156,289 

62,641 

44,070 

35,667 

127,910 

173,636 

7,645 

25,676 

4,218 

785,812 
188,756 
698,222 
288,001 
270,018 
248,796 
255,640 
260,136 
20,562 
36,117 
119,604 
164,087 

94,291 
14,066 

104,875 
17,629 
3,783 
40,403 

«80,940 
18,479 
96,838 
23,228 

861,009 

8L32 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont        

24.48 
17.60 

Massachusetts 

14.88 

Rhode  Island 

21.61 

Connecticut 

17.88 

New  York 

2L12 

New  Jersey 

27.27 

PennnylvHPia 

16.24 

South  Atlantic  division: 
Delaware 

6.61 

Maryland 

10.96 

District  of  Columbia.  ... 
Virginia         

8.80 
8.82 

West  Virginia 

62.14 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

81.89 
41.85 

Georgia       

22.68 

Florida 

28.85 

South  Central  division: 
Kentucky 

35.71 

Tennessee 

16.96 

Alft)iftniR    . ,  ■  T  ■  -  - 

22.43 

Mississinni 

22.19 

Louisiana 

50.64 

Texas 

70.83 

Arkansas 

4.20 

Oklahoma 

108.68 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  division: 
Ohio 

84.66 
88.23 

Indiana         

18.68 

Illinois    

28.24 

Michigan 

22.18 

Wisconsin 

27.84 

Minnesota 

86.96 

Iowa 

80.28 

Missouri 

27.86 

North  Dakota    . 

42.28 

South  Dakota 

49.50 

Nebraska 

40.18 

Kansas          

31.65 

Western  division: 

MoTitflna 

84.25 

Wyoming 

32.68 

Colorado       .        

28.83 

New  Mexico 

68.67 

Arizona ..         

3 
11 
al 
6 
9 
7 
85 

13.80 

Utah 

58.78 

Nevada 

a  46. 47 

Idaho 

80.86 

Washington 

71.04 

Oregon  

18.01 

f>lifnmiH 

80.86 

a  Decrease. 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public ^  society,  and  school  libraries  of  1,000 

volumes  and  over  in  19o3, 

NUMBER  OP  PERIODICALS,  VOLUMES  ADDED,  AND  BOOKS  ISSUED. 


State  or  Territory. 


Periodicals. 


Volumes  added 
during  the  year. 


Libra- 
ries 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


United  States •  3,248 


North  Atlantic  division 
South  Atlantic  division 
South  Central  division 
North  Central  division 
Western  division 


North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division: 

Montana 


Libra- 

;  ries  I 

Number.  I    re-     Number. 

I  port- 1 


8 


186, 8€0 


Wyoming . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CaUf  omia . . . 


47 
39 
17 
29 
18 
81 
9 

ao 

29 
18 
20 
20 

38 
10 

7 

8 

171 
101 
189  , 
118  I 
139  , 

90  1 
130 

67  I 

13 

14  • 

37 


21 
4 

39 
9 
4 

11 
2 
8 

20 

16 
137 


78,829 
23,966 
6,241 
69,789 
18,065 


4.46i     2,663,550 


■2,496 
1,823 
1,739 

17.662 
2,612 
6,379 

24,512 
4,537 

18,069 

324 

8,509 

14,701 

1,634 

663 

1,201 

647 

981 

316 

809 

1,187 

665 

446 

1,079 

1,269 

317 

899 

70 

8,862 
4,228 
15,483 
5,430 
5,201 
3,468 
5,254 
4,0(« 

63tJ 
l,ffi7 
4,967 

1,695 
194 

2,608 
371 
199 
589 
101 
302 

1,076 
967 

9,954 


2,1(H 
275 
218 

1,501 


1,228,041 

242,356 

88,666 

7^,894 

208,508 


118 
126 

90 
470 

68 
151 
651 
135 
295  I 

14  ' 
38  I 
55 
42 
20  i 

29 
35 

10  I 

37 
35  I 
21 

18 
28  , 
52 
18 


213 

111 

346 

153 

157 

108 

164 

83 

17 

26 

46 

87 


4 
16 
2 
9 

18 
204 


Books  issued  for 
home  use. 


Books  issued  for 
use  in  library. 


Libra- 
ries 
re- 
part- 
mg. 


0 


Number. 


2,988     59,188,407 


1,6 


37,015 
37,570 
28,134 
2n,121 
35,526 
89.889 
446,509 
102,535 
179,743 


25,514 
182,867 
11,756 

7,363 
22,843 
10,897 
15,914 

5,&i2 

11,610 
14,580 
4,721 
3,940 
10,175 
29,776 
6,312 
7,322 
230 

161,403 
52,937 

157,538 
71,183 
84,014 
52,379 
89,098 
66, 9$^ 
4,621 
9,723 
22,300 
34,700 

18,361 
2,708 

37,216 
1,706 
1,720 
8,065 
1,227 
3,3(6 

24,434 

7.324 

1(6,647 


119 
104 
914 
22J 


31,403,282 

2,000,582 

973.814 

19,rd8,027 
5,074,742 


87 
103 

72 
870 

62 
117 
618 
103 
188 

0 
14 
17 
18 

8 
16 
14 
23 

3 

21 
16 
10 
9 
12 
24 
8 
6 


129 

81 
loO 
105 
110 

71 
117 

51 
6 

14 


16 
5 

81 
3 
3 
8 
2 
4 

15 

11 
128 


938,214 
941,636 
556,294 

9,028,463 
601,266 

2,176,256 
11,86:^,604 

2,318,414 

2,979,0e5 

236,274 
775,326 
381,541 

iie,;«2 

90,279 
121,608 

86,170 

200,709 

3,243 

253,456 

215,457 

40,900 

21.512 

--1 19, 585 

245,368 

22,280 

56,276 


Libra- 
ries I 

re-    Number. 
I?ort- 1  % 

ing.  I 


8 


O 


836  11,668,438 


410 

45 

43  I 
260 

78 


4,424,826 

761,008 

139,240 

4,981,664 

1,356,801 


4,066,300 

1,663,163 

4,165,966 

2,138,891 

2,337,808 

1,347,407 

1,476,803 

1,527,075 

32,8:37 

63,162 

536,464 

497,166 

345,702 
72,647 

695,406 
21,906 
20,818 

121,451 
9.000 
26,284 

871,450 

145,169 
8,245,009 


14 
9 
6 

56 
6 

15 
215 

26 

63 

3 

8 
10 
9 
6 
2 
1 
6 
1 

9 
0 
3 
4 
7 
8 
4 
2 


45,991 

76,173 

24,351 

337,043 

79,767 

80,968 

2,240,989 

169,509 

1,380,049 

1,128 

254,576 

898,716 

9,463 

70,586 

3,700 

275 

22,076 

500 

14,723 

4,382 
3,600 
3,721 
76,806 
14,918 
3,280 
17,960 


582.  a% 

444,730 

1,386,283 

1,479,664 

52,854 

562,403 

77,742 

271,670 

1,900 

6,060 

68,341 

56,102 

33,721 

12,327 

224,759 


12,121 
84,380 


6,635 

59,  ,569 

5,680 

917,609 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  pitblie,  society^  and  school  libraries  of  1,000 

v>olume8  and  over  in  VJOd, 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT— CLASSIFICATION. 


Own^  rent,  or  ! 
buUdiuK  f  ur- 
nidhcHi  fi-ee.     | 

Sources  of 

Bupp 

1 
1 

[yrt. 

a| 

0 

0 

"»1 

Free    or 
scriptio 

1. 

8Ub- 

a. 

CirculatinK  or 
reference. 

State  or  Territory. 

G 

3 

744 

40 
31 

229 
64 

:t^ 

27 
29 
67 
10 
22 
101 
31 
54 

3 
6 
15 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 

4 
4 
4 

7 
2 
6 
2 

1 
1 

30 
\) 
49 

:iH 

25 
11 
35 
11 

I 

2 
2 

"2 
2 

1 

5 

4 

37 

1       1 

111 
u 

§ 

H 

i 

0 

1 

P. 

1  i 

11 

1,042 

to 
a 

3 
477 

1 

1 

1     j 

4,749  ' 

l,86!i  . 
426  1 
407 

1,646 
407 

'r 

86 
86 
50 
3B0 
48 
12} 
651 
114 
386 

» 
70 

n 

60 
33 
6:3 
41 

50 
21 

7:3 
74 
47 

;« 

47 

») 
30 

7 
4 

259 
144 

275 

145 

101 

140 

151 

147 

2f) 

mj 

63 

ICW 

18 
5 
57 
9 
6 

20 
3 
12 
31 
Zi 
22:3 

5 

%14^ 

1,221 
164 
1:39 

1,292 
;3:32 

0 

3,078 

7 

0 

10 

13 

1,486 

14 

United  States  .... 

1,370 

40 

403 

70 

4^ 
M 
40 

207 
'^> 
7S 

172 

:>■> 

81 

6 
13 

4 
13 

2 
19 
10 

n 
a 

8 
8 
7 
4 
5 
8 
3 
3 

05 
44 
71 
51 
43 
19 
47 
25 
3 
4 

15 
22 

11 
2 

11 
2 
2 
2 

227 

416 

2,875 

2,952 

4.907 

2f orth  AtUntic  division 
South  Atlantic  division 
South  Central  di vision . 
North  Central  diviaion. 
WetJter n  division 

1,3:38 
:364 
317 
871 
190 

129 
12 
14 

12 

12 

7 
1 

26 

1 
13 
22 
10 
37 

"2 
■3' 

320 
8 
14 
61 
i:j 

31 
8 
17 

102 
15 
13 

105 
17 
11 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1,51« 

89 

113 

931 

223 

80 
138 

76 
384 

59 
111 
447 

87 
137 

5 
13 
16 
12 
11 
10 

7 
11 

4 

15 
14 
9 
13 
22 
2:3 
9 
6 
2 

125 

92 

1:37 

12:3 

1:^) 

81 

95 

41 

12 

10 

Ho 

50 

19 
7 
22 

4 

:3 

1 
4 

17 

10 

129 

1,068 
;354 
267 

1,014 
249 

52 
22 
2:3 

199 
18 
75 

364 
68 

247 

3 

58 
09 
53 

22 
62 

:35 
:34 

18 

53 
55 
29 
27 
28 
56 
14 
5 
2 

170 
84 

195 
72 
91 
70 
95 

106 
8 
22 

:J6 

65 

10 
2 

40 
6 
5 

15 
2 
9 

20 

11 
130 

419 
105 
104 
339 
75 

36 
9 
30 
41 
12 
37 

113 
45 

107 

9 

18 
5 
20 
4 
12 
12 
21 
4 

17 
17 
30 
6 
6 
25 
12 

264 
29 
11 

m 

29 

28 
38 
20 
64 
13 
29 
50 
15 
11 

1 
9 
3 
4 

"2' 
3 

? 

2 

'2' 

2 

'h' 

529 
173 
130 
509 
144 

29 
16 
13 

12 

4»5 
161 

:37 

112 

7 

2r 

52 
23 

2,213 

3KI 

343 

1,6:31 

374 

N.  Atlantic  division: 

Mai  no        ,  .       . . , 

53 

108 
4H 

276 
46 
80 

417 
62 

131 

7 
15 
46 
16 
2:3 
20 
14 
15 

8 

22 

12 
13 
18 
13 
:38 

\i 

160 

123 

207 

150 

176 

110 

1:34 

6:3 

18 

25 

46 

74 

2i 

8 
46 

11 
3 

9 
22 
9 

18S 

71 

46 

5:3 

220 

27 

117 

:379 

111 

812 

9 
71 
4:3 

tu 

14 
02 
37 

48 
16 

61 
70 
42 
28 
34 
57 
21 

J 

161 
64 

172 
76 
45 
49 
85 

107 
7 
12 

;30 
6:3 

5 

1 

26 
4 
1 

12 
2 
3 
1ft 
21 
99 

112 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

117 

86 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conne<!ticut 

New  York 

456 
64 
140 
713 

New  Jersey 

148 

Pennsylvania 

B.  Atlantic  division; 
Delaware 

368 
9 

Maryland   

53 

Dist.  of  Columbia... 
Virginia 

35 

58 

West  VirRinia 

6        31 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

"i' 
•1 

1 

1 
3 
3 

20 

17 

8 

02 
38 
43 

Florida 

17 

South  Central  divii»ion: 
Kentucky 

03 

Tonneasee 

Alabama -- 

20        66 
19        37 

Mississippi 

21  1      23 

Louisiana 

..   - 
5 
5 
2 

3 
4 

19  1      35 

Texas .           

19  1      80 

Arkansas 

9  1      28 

Oklahoma 

1         10 

Indian  Territoiy  . . . 
North  Central  division; 

Ohio 

Indiana 

1 

59 

21 

6:3 

39 

8 

19 

4i3 

36 

5 

5 

11 

30 

2 

16 
15 

24 

28 

11 

12 

12 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2  !        3 

21 
5 

10 
3 
3 
1 
8 
1 

12 
5 
(i 
5 
5 
4 

6 
12 

87 
40 

251 
1:33 

Illinois 

Micbiifau 

102       209 
44       164 

Wi'sconsin     .  . 

27       191 

Minnesota 

28  ,    1:32 

Iowa 

50  .    171 

Mi-w-'ouri    

58  ,    117 

Nori  h  Dakota 

5  ;     18 

South  Dakota 

9  .      27 

Nebraska 

3 
6 

1 

3 
3 

3 

27  '      54 

Kansas 

25       104 

"Western  division: 

Montana 

6  !      23 

Wvoming 

2  1        7 

Co\(  )nulo" 

2 

3 

15 
2 

"2 

2 
1 
3 
10 

5 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

u 

21 

2 
5 

61 

New  Mexico 

5 

Arizona - 

4 

Utah 

1 

18 

N«vH.dft 

1       4 

Idaho  

1 

4 

4 

37 

"'8' 

2 
2 
1 

2 

6          6 

Washington 

Orejjon         

7       :32 

7       «a 

California 

83 

20t2 
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Table  4. — Summarff  af  statistics  af  public,  societif,  and  school  libraries  of  t^OOO 

foinmes  and  over  in  JVai, 

GE^TBRAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LIBRARIES. 


State  or  Terri- 

tory. 

. 

* 

£ 

9, 

a 

A 

c 

« 

'   1 

2 

3 

Uttitcd  Stnt<>»..  ?,283  \2,m)  ,  Ct*    .V>  2! 

N'.AtlnnticdiT..Jt,a5» 
S.AtUinticdiv ...       70 
S.  Ct^ntraldiv .. 
N.tVntraldiv. 
Western  div  . . . 


N.  Atlantic  div.: 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island.. 

Conueoticut 

New  York ' 

Newr  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 

'S.Atlantic  div.:     i 

Delaware^ 1 

Maryland 

Dist.Cohimbia  . 

Virt?inia 

Went  Virginia-.  1 
North  Carolina. 
South  Curolina.! 

tieorgui 

Florida 

S.  Central  div.:       | 

Kentucky ' 

Tennessee 

Alalmma ' 

Mi'SSHJppi 

Louiaiauft 

Texas ! 

Arkansas ' 

Oklahoma ■ 

Ind.  Territory. - 

N.Ct'ntnUdiv.:     I 

Oliio , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan ' 

"Wine  nsin 

Minnesota t 

Iowa 

Mi'<*«)uri I 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Ni'brnska 

Kansas 

Western  div.: 

Montana 

\Vyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico I 

Arizona ! 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idihn ! 

Washington ' 

Oii'Kon I 

California ; 


100  I 
HO 
92  I 

5H  I 
12«, 
257  ' 

Wi  ' 

i::4 


13 
9  ' 

la 


9 

^  ! 

10  ' 

3 , 


3  i 

2  I 
1  I 

93 

5S  1 
124  j 

89  ' 

:m 
8«i  . 

18 


20 
18 

120 
13 
5.3 

422 


4 

V. 

II  I 

6  I 

TO  i 


22 

;« 

24  ! 

;w 

16 
^'i  I 
12  ' 

45 

:« 

28 

24  i 
48  ' 
17 
4 

1  I 

143 
94 
144 
107  I 

im 
105  ' 

m  ' 
m 


0 

12  ' 

7 

20 

24 

34 

43 

57 

15 

9 

1        f* 

«> 

1      19 

34 

4  ' 

3 

12  I 


17  I 
9 
158 


16; 


'   1 

j 
2  ' 

,  1 

4 

1 

5 

I  1  ■ 

r> 

1 

2 

1 ' 

'.i 

!    1  ■ 

1  1 

,.--1  2 

15  I  16 

3  6 

29  20 

3  ,  5 

22  16 


-I- 


1       1 


12  ■. 
2    . 

2  '. 
16  I 


12       1 


....'    1 

....      1 

36    .... 

^     1|     1, 


, 

' 

1 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

15 

:i 

3 

6 
2:i 

6 
17 

1   ' 

i| 

2 

5 

2:^ 

4 

1 

14 

M 

2 

1       3  '     1 


2    .... 


16 
27 

10 
13 

15    .. 

26  1 
8  L. 
3    .. 
2    .. 


1 

1 

..      1 

4 

1   1.. 

1  . 

3  '.. 

..  1 
..      1 

2' 

i 

'    o 

3 

1  1 

1 

1 

.  3 
.     1 

4    -- 

; 

1    .. 

-1     » 

M 



..'    1 

16)4 
GO  j  17 
5  !  1 
19     12 

1 L... 

2  L... 
4  ;  2 
1       1' 


16  i  15  i 


3       1 


M- 


43,    4 

14  I    4 

.'J8  1    0 

13  I     1 

9  ... 

10  ... 

28  i... 

32  t     I 

4  ... 


11  12  I 

10  t     2  I 

12  15  ' 

6  I    2  I 


5    . 

6 
3    . 


I         I 

9  12  2     11 

11     II  2  .    6 

10       1  '  3     13 

3    ....  1      11 

11115 

..  3       4 


1  I- 
9  I 


*  I 


1       1 


10  ' 

25  1 


1  .     4 

2  ... 

1  ,     1    .... 

2  I     4  I     2 

3  4  '    2 

,i,L. 


2  15 

..'  8 

..'  1 

--  1  1 

1  I    2       4  <  4 

3    ....I    2  1  10 


0 


1  I     1 

I 


1 


1  I     1 


1 


1 


I 


1     .... 

In- 

U  •    6  ■ 


"Including  jomo  Y.  W,  C.  A. 


2,    1 


!l 


1  .. 


.1   1 
. .... 


4  I 
2  I 
2 


1 


:^  1 

1  !  1 

3,  1   .... 

3  111 


2       1    ....'     1 

...I  ...L..!  , 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  of  1,000 

volumes  and  over  in  1903, 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDINO  TO  SIZE. 


Number  of  volumes  to  a 

library 

'. 

State  or  Territory. 

500,000 
and 
over. 

300,000 

to 
490,989 

3 

100,000 

to 
299,999 

4 

99,999 
5 

25,000 

to 
49,999 

10,000 

to 
24,999 

6,000 

to 
9,999 

1,000 

to 
4,999 

1 

0 

7 

8 

0 

United  States      

4 

5 

60 

116 

211 

640 

1,024 

4,810 

North  Atlantic  division 

3 

1 

4 

23 
7 

1 

14 
5 

61 
15 

28 

112 
24 
0 
54 

15 

290 
67 
41 

204 
47 

497 
79 
66 

810 
72 

*  2,016 

South  Atlantic  division 

9)5 

South  Central  division 

368 

North  Central  division 

1 

1,6<8 

Western  division 

403 

■ 

North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine 

20 
18 

1 
8 
8 

84 
8 
7 

25 
6 

80 

2 

7 
8 
2 

11 
12 

8 
91 

9 
17 
68 
17 
67 

1 

13 
14 
14 
4 

4 
8 
8 

1 

9 

10 
5 
1 

7 
7 

1 
1 

23 
22 
12 
148 
22 
41 

76 

2 
14 
21 
7 
6 
11 
•  6 
7 
6 

8 
14 
7 
3 
4 

23 
4 
3 

128 

New  Hampshire ! 

1 

130 

Vermont 

95 

Ma^tfichusetts 

I 

1 

5 
2 

1 
7 
1 
6 

324 

Rhode  Island 

52 

Connecticut.'. 

!    . 

151 

New  York 

2|          8 

672 

New  Jersey 

147 

Pennsylvania ' ' 

817 

South  Atlantic  division:                  1              1 

Delaware ' 

12 

Maryland ' ! 

3 

4 

8 
10 
2 

49 

District  of  Columbia 

1| 

87 

Vii-ginia    

60 

WestVirgmia 1 

28 

North  Carolina ' 

1 

8 

4 
3 

66 

South  Carolina ' -  

1 

as 

Georgia 

j 

48 

Florida 

1 

19 

South  Central  division: 

Kentucky.  ...        

1 

3 

1 

i' 

1 

3' 

1 

64 

Tennessee j 

60 

Alabama           ' 

45 

Mississippi 

i 
1 

41 

Louisiana                  . ' 

89 

Texas ' ' 

78 

Arkansas . ' 

i 

29 

Oklahoma I 

7 

Indian  Territory -     - 

5 

North  Central  division: 

Ohio        

3 

1 
2 

3 
2 

2 

10 

1 

5 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

9 

8 
14 
6 
2 
2 
8 
7 

43 
20 
46 
22 

18 
7 

20 

13 

1 

53 
32 
49 
30 
32 
27 
29 
17 
2 
10 
12 
17 

5 
8 
10 
2 

1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
4 
37 

237 

Indiana ' 

135 

Illinois 

1 

278 

Michigan 

172 

Wisconsin    ' 

174 

Minnesota ' 

130 

Iowa 

179 

Missoni-i 

2 

142 

North  Dakota ! 

22 

South  Dakota      1 

27 

Nebraska ' 

2 

1 
2 

3 

8 

U 

2 
2 

10 

1 
1 
4 
1 

64 

Kansas 

113 

Western  division: 

Montana 

21 

Wyoming i 

4 

Colorado 

1 

2 

64 

New  Mexico     .      .^- 

8 

Arizona '■ 

6 

Utah                       1 -- 

17 

Nevada 

1 

8 

Idaho                           

1 

12 

Washington 

1 

1 
2 

3 
2 

21 

81 

Oregon 

23 

California 

5 

3 

224 
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Tabls  7. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public,  society,  and  adufol  libraries  of  1,000 

volumes  and  over  in  1903, 

EXPENDITURE  FOB  VARIOUS  PURPOSES. 


For  books  And  For  period - 
pamphlets.  icab. 


State  or  Torri- 
torj. 


United  States.. 

N.Atlantiudiv.. 
S.Atlanti'jdiT... 
S. Central  dir  ... 
N.  Central  dtv... 
Woatenidiv 


3,064  $2,801,554  UffiO $305497 24€7 


N.  Atlantic  div 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Iffassaeh  uaetts. . 

Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennavlrania. . . 
8.  Atlantic  div.: 

Delawai*e 

Maryland 

Dist.  Columbia . 

Vir^nia 

West  Virj^nia.. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Flonda 

S.  Central  div.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

IndianTerritory 
N.  Central  div. : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota j 

Iowa I 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.. 

South  Dakota  ..' 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

Western  div.:    /    | 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


552 


I 


|3 

eg 


I 


For  salaries. 


13,009,572:  52<i.|255, 881 12, 107, 061*3, 6ao'$8, 636, 205 


,513^  l,121,8e4| 
L'le,      223,3861 

52.64^ 
706,728; 
1W.90HI 


1251 

,0161 


900]  147,6841,201 

114  26,848      08 

m  6,782 

«n|  93,388     658 

lG6i  30,545     153 


87 

'Ik 

348- 

48 

104 

5«e 
«i 

16» 

I 

5 

i: 

25' 

131 
20 
15 

21 

7 

17 
17 
\% 
13 
15 
27 
10 


13» 
«9 
160 
118 
128i 
H» 
125 

19 
38 

67j 

15 
4 

39 
3 
3 
9; 
1' 
5 

18 

15 

i:» 

I        I 


31,705      00      4,579  62 

60!      4,075  loe 

:«;      2,436  50 

220^    40,201  314 

20I      3,388i  43 

9,750!  108 


16,715 
296,654| 

28,2981 
78,566 

397,373, 
76,8(« 

165,943^ 

4,318 
32,592; 
142,4741 

7,662 

5,105l 
13,476; 

5,165 


80* 
284|    57;611l    331 


9,067 

3,627 

6.2891 
9,426 
5,625 
8,640 
7,246 
J3,560 
^,566 

*'^ 

106,2011 
46,9rj2| 

151, 8or,! 
63,8rw, 

82,714] 
61,56:i 

5:i,9;Rl 

72,767 
2,059 
5,624 
26,877 
32,382 

11,355 

2,8(» 

32,259 

210 

2,550 

6,015 

650 

2,436 

31,54:^ 

7,618 

102,406 


6,5'.«       61 
111!    19,051     119 


,t?l 


4  771 

17!  7,516 
12|  11,276 
"  1,373 
1,700 
1,600| 
1,066^ 
1,147 
49a 


99 
60 

5i 

^^ 

241 


249 
1,424 
1,262 

307 
1,540 
1,289 

146 

315 


12,141 
10,850 
1131    28,794 
6,:«3 


8,445 
5,(M9 
8,421 
8,453 
251 
9221 
2,249| 
3,420 

2,314 
418 

3,456 
359 
330 
929 
260 
245 

2,T95 
121      1,012 


85 


18,437 


97 
44 

115 
78 
93 
44 
81 
29 
6 
9 
21 
41 

14 
1 

24 
2 


4 
2 
4 

16 
11 
75 


4i 

3 
i 


For  rents. 


^1 


8 


572;  i 
1871  ; 


I 


1.870,1871  285 

519,  («5j    14 

58,1:^31    13 

970. 5«^  182 

184,764,    52^ 


For 
other 

pur- 
poses. 


Total  expend- 
iture. 


10 


e| 


11 


g 

S 
< 


12 


27,308 
35,318 
14,613 
554,678 
48,964 
98,361 
7T)0,837 
116,549 
273,564 

6,843 

50,359 

429,437 

8,:i25 

6,075 

5,780 

4,126 

8,413 

537 

9,909 

10.879 

6,130 

629 

12,297 
11,624 
3,386 
3,279 


-:  SI     2«) 
50      5 

m    22 

i   :«    31 

'-   142     18 

6 
1 


-...72 
■r  ^06 . 
■■;.  i^n 
::,  -.8 

90(H. 

83.1551 

1,323. 


6,7(e. 

1,7IX). 

1,980 
24,9181 
10,ttJ0' 
79,693 


126,  in 

8,454 

3,6:« 

98,5:» 

24,085 


3,272 
8,420 
1,158 

22,390 
2,  " 
1,053 

55,660 
3,154 

33,374 

100 
764 
620 
520 
1,330 


120 


•  95 

840 
111 


1,527 
162 

300 


24,887 
2,074 

31,274 
6,7:» 
7,136 
4,132 
8,267 
8,202 
287 


6tH 
4,982 

1,125 


5,729 


120 

2,785 

m\ 

14,140 


1,065.584 
255,582 
81,0(18 
595,88:r 


219,000     287       658,311 


28,872 
19,134 
15,  (/76 

299,006 
22,565 

135,748 

333,470 
67,468 

144,245 

7,439 

25,363 

200,282 

7,560 

6,761 

1," 

2,344 

4,192 

19 

1, 
6,156 
923 
2,897 
7,685 
6,755 
1,584 
3,l>50 


1,803!  4,331,510 
2011  1,089,165 
161       152,151 

1,1781  2,465,128 


132,0961 
49,3421 
190, 8sS** 

38,:*ji)| 
4:i9K» 

45,8Jr7| 
35.250, 

40,aiw 

2,928l 

975; 

6.083; 

9,590l 

I 

10,910'. 

3,0lt) 

11,310 

2,096 

42 

1,940 


1,140 

9,465 

5,299 

178,  KI7, 


114' 

1241 


96,731 
"  776 


124|       91,77 

79^        49,99 

397  1.212,9:« 

52       106,906 

138       323,478 

570'  1,544,941 

109.      270.570 

636,177 


31 


17 

^\ 
18 

25 


18' 
35| 

3, 

I65' 

84' 
192 

1:^7 
14.3, 
101' 
141 


2 

6 
23 

17 
1.V) 


19,471 
116,594 
784,089 
25,390 
20,971 
28,:«7 
12,701 
22,930 
4,673 

17.986 
28,725 
14,051 

8.163 
28,768 
84,756 

7,844 

11,652 

207 

478.216 
158.918 
682.831 
18l»,2:« 
256,912 
183,1)83 
155,899 
214,390 
8,097 
10,226 
61,416 
84,902 

50,067 
7,184 

85.909 
3,988 
2,912 

15.586 
2,610 
5,921 

71,. 506 

24.145 
388,483 
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Table  8. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public^  society^  and  school  libraries  of  1^000 

volumes  and  over  in  1903, 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  AKD  ENDOWMENT. 


Permanent  en- 
dowment funds. 

Value  of  books 
and  pamphlets. 

Value  of  equip- 
ment, furniture, 
etc. 

Value  of  library 
buUdings. 

State  or  Territory. 

Num- 
ber re- 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber re- 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber re- 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber re- 

Amount. 

1 

2 

8 

4t 

6 

e 

7 

8 

0 

United  States 

720 

$81,077,728 

3,060 

$39,476,034 

2,180 

$3,370,828 

866 

$30,803,952 

North  AtlanUc  division . . 
fionth  Atlantic  division.. 
South  Central  division .. 
North  Central  division .. 
Western  division 

552 
31 
10 

125 
11 

20,409,521 
1,674,613 

368,750 
8,393,726 

171,118 

1,370 
176 
178 

1,068 
250 

20,701,784 
8,118,851 
1,408,438 

11,751,062 
2,437,029 

061 
130 
121 
768 
101 

1,635,766 
109,675 
121,688 

1,170,884 
242,330 

476 
41 
83 

868 
48 

22,184,062 
1,380,709 
1,304,641 

12,506,640 
1,027,900 

North  Atlantic  division: 
Maine 

40 
30 
30 
102 
15 
64 
04 
•  17 
61 

5 
6 
2 

7 

1 
1 
4 
3 
2 

2 
3 

'.T.'.'.'.'. 

512,217 
225,418 
828,984 

6,556,823 
502,350 

1,915,345 

6,904,237 
823,010 

3,021,187 

107,050 
1,813,100 
105,000 
40,363 
85,000 
600 
24,200 
16,500 
23,000 

42,000 
24,750 



67 
63 
50 

277 
42 
83 

522 
86 

180 

6 
30 
22 
30 
13 
10 
21 
26 

0 

27 
25 
24 
14 
22 
42 
15 
6 
8 

144 

94 

175 

122 

122 

96 

107 

66 

13 

20 

39 

71 

16 
5 

40 
3 
5 

18 
2 
7 

16 

17 
135 

445,229 
805,068 
504,750 

8,014,814 

1,763,307 
851,061 

7,805,604 
780,004 

4,331,077 

104,600 

1,281,776 

300,681 

709,196 

78,100 

78,400 

220,571 

233,627 

56,900 

254,666 

217,614 

256,616 

71,020 

172,827 

820,300 

83,900 

86,095 

3,500 

2,239,308 

891,590 

2,231,255 

1,350,496 

1,174,592 

659,  &% 

779,418 

1,254,317 

66,800 

8;j,594 

312,  OK^ 

718,134 

288,  R&( 
89,400 

415,957 
27,000 
90,305 
90,300 
21,000 
23,950 

133,237 

238,540 
1,181,376 

45 
49 
42 

180 
30 
65 

860 
60 

122 

5 
20 
13 
20 
12 
17 
10 
26 

7 

15 
17 
17 
11 
16 
81 
10 
4 

48,284 
26,400 
34,458 
437,886 
64,056 
72,927 
577,609 
120,877 
258,759 

4,185 
16,485 
66,940 
27,118 
13,  %0 
17,495 

0,582 
43,170 

2,360 

10,  no 

86,647 
0,024 
8,017 
17,600 
28,785 
5,100 
0,000 

28 
36 
20 

126 
17 
48 

116 
35 
50 

4 
3 
2 
7 
2 
8 
8 
9 
8 

6 

4 
3 
4 
3 
8 
8 
2 

918,804 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

712,200 
964,964 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut .. 

4,468,221 

098,500 

1,416.000 

New  York 

6,484,462 

New  Jersey 

1,648,450 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division: 
Delaware 

5,172,401 
144,100 

Maryland               .  . 

80,000 

District  of  CJolumbia. 
Virginia 

400,000 
258,600 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

G^eorgia 

138,800 
70.300 
52,700 

196,500 

Florida 

82,800 

South  Central  division: 
Kentu<*ky       ...   . 

461.500 

Tennessee 

181,641 

Alabama 

MiasiBsippi 

28,500 
32, 6U) 

Louisiana 

2 
8 

280,000 
22,000 

103,  OU) 

Texas         

as,  000 

Arkansas 

22,500 

Oklahoma 

60,000 

Indian  Territory 



North  Central  division: 
Ohio 

8t 

7 
21 
15 
14 

8 
10 

8 

890,850 
178,185 
6,247,309 
244,253 
279,625 
236,910 
229,085 
50,400 

100 
69 

133 
88 
86 
62 
80 
48 
9 
16 
23 
54 

14 
5 
83 
2 
3 
8 
1 
0 
11 
12 
96 

104,230 
78,207 

188,160 
73,131 

826,515 
53,136 
68,369 
83,312 
5,215 
6,475 
23,125 
70,991 

51,787 

4,280 

33,758 

700 

1,200 

6,750 

100 

1,500 

18,(tt5 

7.060 

117,140 

39 
28 
58 
27 
27 
14 
31 
15 
3 
4 
12 
17 

8 
2 
5 

1,232,837 

Indiana 

847.900 

Illinois 

4,092.$^ 

Michigan 

021^300 

Wisconnin 

l,636,4(n 

Minnesota 

60T.515 

Iowa 

1,012.024 

Missouri 

1,242,664 

NoHh  Dakota 

52,700 

South  Dakota 

2,500 
9,100 
26,000 

69.500 

Nebraska 

8 

5 

443,500 

Kansas 

345,350 

Western  division: 

Montana  . 

213,600 

Wvoming I-- 

52,000 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

2 

13,000 

208,000 

Arizona ' 

2 
2 

37.000 

Utah ' 

25,700 

Nevada 

Idaho 

1 
4 

1 
23 

2,000 

Washington 

1 
2 
6 

1,000 
89,068 
68,060 

277,250 

Oregon  

160,000 

California 

052,350 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  of  1,000 

volumes  and  over  in  1903, 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  LIBRARIES  AND  VOLUMES. 


State  or  Territory. 


Libraries. 


Volumes. 


Cenflus  Of- 
fice esti- 
mate of 

population 
inlOUS. 


Number 
people 
per  li- 
brary. 


Number 
books 
per  100 
people. 


6 


United  States  . 


6,860 


54,419,a»e 


79,900,389 


North  Atlantic  division. 
South  Atlantic  division. 
South  Central  division.. 
North  Central  division. . 
Western  division 


North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine 

New  Hami>shire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alaba  ma 

Mississippi 

LouiKiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Ten*itory 

North  Central  division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minne'<r)ta 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Soutli  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansa-^ 

West"rn  division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


8,006 
548 
484 

2,284 
547 


167 
169 
119 


223 
924 

200 
491 

17 
89 
90 
85 
37 
84 
54 
66 
26 

85 
86 
58 
46 
54 
104 
85 

n 

5 

854 

197 

895 

234 

229 

170 

233 

183 

25 

37 

82 

145 

81 
9 
77 
11 
8 
24 
5 
14 
40 
31 
297 


27,806,980 
6,025,022 
2,524,283 

14,542,400 
8,521,267 


921,853 

900,2<.« 

566,275 

7,616,994 

861,304 

1,824,442 

9,079,883 

1,464,551 

4,580,312 

133,755 

1,303,964 

2,712,693 

532,811 

152,89:3 

874,778 

362,  &53 

864,196 

87,279 


.v»,ia8 

1.M.V62 
-■;^^:.91 

I".,  m 

;L-^n.'.i84 
!  ^1  M7 

U.  :i'00 


2,Kn 

1 . 1 :-' 

\ . :.-  ■ 


401 
'Mh 
«2 

ro9 

47 

1 ,1 1 1    ,  ^i^ 

l,iu^iJll 
1,194,247 
(50, 19:3 
109, 0S7 
417,  aft 
679,205 

206,210 
57,315 

468,741 
45,361 
81,197 

109,210 
8;3,644 
41,3:35 

233,152 

152,225 
2,142,867 


22,140,788 
10,931,970 
14,941,636 
27,490,996 
4,394,999 


n,fl 


7,366 
19,949 
30,871 
12,036 

8,(JS& 


702,875 

422,109 

847,007 

2,974,021 

454,629 

966,789 

7,669,814 

2,016,797 

6,606,747 

189,878 
1,231.739 

293,217 
1,919,103 
1,021,106 
1,976,571 
1,397,067 
2,336,404 

606,885 

2,230.619 
2,095,223 
1,923,284 
1,629,771 
1,460,237 
8,285,474 
1,366,119 
495,285 
455,624 

4,302,860 
2,614,223 
5,117,030 
2,510,647 
2,155,441 
1,857,462 
2,330,484 
3,227,214 
357,594 
443,927 
1,098.139 
l,4a»,969 

277,102 
101,525 
574,0:30 
2(^,819 
133,338 
295,404 
40,829 
183,738 
581,626 
437,302 
1,564,286 


4,£09 
2,498 
2,916 
4,768 
5,108 
4,291 
8,290 
10,084 
13,456 

11,169 
18,840 
3,258 
22,578 
27,597 
2:3,5:31 
25,872 
86,400 
21,803 

26,243 
24,363 
33,160 
35.430 
27,(V41 
31.591 
39,032 
45,026 
91,125 

12,156 
13,270 
12,965 
10,729 
9,412 
10,926 
10,(fciS 

14,31H 
11,99M 
1:3, 3i« 
10,  \'S6 

8,989 
11,281 

7,45"» 
18,711 
16,667 
12,308 

8,166 
13,124 
14,541 
14,107 

5,267 


126 
56 
17 
53 

80 


131 
213 
168 
256 
187 
191 
119 
73 


70 
106 
925 
27 
15 
19 
26 
16 
15 

26 
22 
12 
12 
26 
13 
14 
10 
2 

66 
45 
62 
6:) 
58 
51 
47 
:37 
19 
25 
38 
46 

74 
5^» 
82 
22 
23 
37 
82 
2:3 
40 
35 
137 
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Tabue  10. — Summary  of  stati&tics  of  public,  9orietj/,  and  school  librtwies  of  SOO 
volumes  aud  over^  aud  lesu  than  1,000  volumes^  in  1003, 


LIBRAfilES,  VOLUaiES.  AND  CLASSIFICATIOIT. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  divirfon... 
South  Atlantic  dl vision . . . 

South  Central  division 

North  Central  division  ... 
Western  division 


Free  or  subscription 


Libra- 
ries. 


Vohxmes. 


North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont I 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island I 

Connectirmt ! 

Now  York 

New  Jersey i 

Pennsylvania I 

South  Atlantic  division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virffinia 

West  Virjcinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  (Central  division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

AlaVjama 

Miasis-^ippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ari  zona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


2,242     1,2U,685 


I  Free      Sub- 
Free,  for  ref-  serip- 
erence.   tion. 


6 


m4      1,216  I 


1«2 


M7 

131 
879 
450 


47 

:» 

57 
09 

42  I 
203 

75 
1U5 

6 
23 

8 
16 

5 
24 
19 
19 

6 

24 
24 
15 

9 

6 
41 
10 

2 


125 

m 

118 
81 
97 
51 

125 
«3 
11 
15 
44 
61 

13 
4 

16 
5 
4 
9 
1 
6 

12 

19 
370 


874,317 
66,  (JUS 
66.10S 
467,475 
241,797 


26,042 
25,006 
81,131 
37.819 

23,019 
125,882 
42,7:fi 
57,298 

8,014 
11,190 
4,5r,0 
9,0(W 
3,040 
12,79S 
9,375 
9.522 
3,448 

l2,r»;4 

12,<>« 

7,:i0f> 

4,2512 

2,aT0 

20,215 

4,8;« 

1,400 


259 

348 

23 

84 

21 

98 

822  1 

495 

23a 

191 

15 

24 

24 

14 

4;^ 

11 

Z^ 

44 

1 

8 

8 

32 

79 

115 

34 

3:^ 

32 

67 

64,781 

39 

48,441 

37 

61,189 

28 

41,798 

44 

55.597 

52 

81,385 

21 

62,431 

47 

88,068 

6 

5,183 

3 

8,084 

5 

23,«J1 

10 

JK,297 

30 

6,675 

4 

1,775 

1 

9,175 

5 

2,1-5 

3 

1,497 

4,824 

3 

5H7 

2,T«J5 

i 

5,683 

6 

9,  en 

3 

196,984 

213 

4 

1 

15 

6 

8 

9 

8 

5 

12 

4 

14 

1 

11 

4 

21 
17 
11 

7 
6 
27 

8 

1 


8 
2 
4 
4 
1 
4 
6 
14 
137 


Classification. 


School. 


1,607 


4)0 
81 
92 
710 
404 


14 
14 
12 
45 

6 
28 
144 
62 
85 

4 
14 

5 
10 

5 
16 
12 
11 

4 

16 
17 

8 
4 
5 
34 


KW 

70 

96 

57 

72 

45  I 
104 

47  I 

11  I 

11 

89 

52  I 

6  ! 
3 
13  i 

3  ' 

2 

6 


Col- 
lege. 


56 


9  I 
10 
34<J 


Gen-      All 
oral,  'others. 


lO 


»8' 


175 
18 
16 

115 

80 


32 

25 

42 

1 

15 

8 

10 

i 

81 

8 

2 

9 

1 

1 

3 

3 
3 
8 


11  I 

18 
21  I 

8  I 
16 

2  ' 


1 

4  I 
16 


1C6 


19 
12 
53 
21 


3 

8 
1 
4 

27 
5 


8 

4 

3 

3 

8 

I 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

i 

10 
5 

15 
5 
3 
3 
3 
6 
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Table  11. — Orowth  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries,  1875-1903, 
NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  PER  LIBRARY. 


St«t4f  TC  Trtirttorj-, 


Xorih  Atlnntk  tllriAlfm 
I^Hi  til  A  t  kn  t  ir  d  i  Tf  Bi<  in 
fs^mtti  i^utFrtl  divTtdun 
N''-*i*tl>  (Viitral  di^i«ioTi 

NurUi  Atlrtnii- 

Maiue  _. 

V*  run  nit 

U  an^lH  ■  b  \\y^  t  lii 

RlMd'  Mimd 

C<Jti  tux'  1 1-  ^n\  „  - , 

P^MiDfiylviiDia  ...  .,^. 
Kf I u  t  li  A  M  uii  t  fc  (1  i  vIrIoHE 

^iir^lnm^  ,.,...»,,... 
D  tiNt  ri« :  t  ti  f  C\»liimlM» . 

Vtri^inia   .,_.... 

Wct^t  Virginia  ....... 

Kiirlti  C^anilir}!!. , 

B*>tttti  l>krrjllii& 

f>t"orjcift  .,. .* 

Fir»rif1/i.    ........... 

Scujth  (VtiTriddlTtoitm! 

Ef^utTjcTKj-  ._.^. ^. 

Tf  11  ao.^4>t.i ...... 

AUljftiiiii 

Texa»i 

ArlL&iiMrii 

nKtftbijTim, , 

1  n  rJ  iA  ^  T*.*rr i  t  nr^  . . 

Oiiiu , 

I  ntlmiui 
JlUm>iH  .   . 
M  it'll  iiain  - 

Ik*w^  . 

&puth  Iifi}fOtft. 

Kl'^<lllUAk^  . 

KanjttUA 
Wr^tm^n  ilivjjiiMii; 
Mr>n(ivna 

A  i*U*ia« , 

lfl4th<Ti     

Wiiwh  111  tft  till 
On^ifOQi    - . 
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Table  12.— Groivth  of  public,  society,  mid  school  libraries,  1875-1903, 
NUMBER  OP  VOLUMES  PER  100  INHABITANTS. 
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Table  13. — Oroicth  of  public,  society^  and  school  libraries^  1875-1903, 
NUMBER  OP  VOLUMES  AND  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE. 


State  or  Ter- 
ritory. 


1875. 


Vol- 
umes. 


1885. 


Vol- 
umes. 


U.S 

N.A.div...- 

S.A.div 

S.C.div 

N.C.div  .... 
W.div 

N.A.div.: 

Me 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass 

R.I 

Conn 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa 

S.A.div.: 

Del 

Md 

DC 

Va 

W.Va 

N.C 

Pla 

S.C.div.: 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ala 

Miss 

La 

Tex 

Ark 

Okla 

Ind.T 

N.C.div.: 

Ohio 

Ind 

Ill 

Mich 

Wis 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.Dak.... 

S.Dak 

Nebr 

Kans 

W.div.: 

Mont 

Wyo 

Colo 

N.Mex.... 

Ariz 

Utah 

Nev 

Idaho  

Wash 

Oreg 

Cal 


11,487,778,19,401,190 


6,714,76510,722,466 

1,776,0991  2,753,430 

580,179       846,838 

2,045,797   4,129,2l« 


-I 


1891. 


Vol- 
umes. 


68.925,977,643 


370,9:18,      949,272155.9 


59.713,754,092 
55.0 
46.0 
101.8 


211,6441 
190,146 
119,483{ 

1,128,734 
210,063 
394,750 

,980,445 
282,993 

,216,507 

41,300 
3t}6,634 
756,288 
2:«,955 

32,000 
113,507 
107,679 
109,23(i 

13,500 

184,505 
135,212 
55,090 
31,929 
126,812 
48,607 
7,024 


353,549 
828,606 
204,317 

3,489,159 
387, 157 
663,070, 

2,95J),798 
438,581' 

1,900,229 


67.1 
72.8 
71.0 
63.9 
84.3 
68.0 
49.0 
66.0 
56.3 


46.6 

63.8 
58.3 
29.7 
«6.3 

28.4 
58.5 


60,562 
600,544 
,197,169 
307,2a=> 

30,000 
14,5,685 
170,679 
219, 44*5 100. 9 

22,100  76.8 

255,  a% 

180,614  44.3 
85,0:^1  54.4 
80,14017JI.2 

130.8581  3.2 
57,521  18.3 
43,5CW519.3 


1,0U0 

578,736 
200,527 
434,231 
185.854 
169,001 
60,:i59 
121,500 
242,614 

1,900 

24,264 

37,808 

1,250 
3,011 

10,997 
4,600 
2,600 
9,25:^ 

15,000 
1,846 
6,459 

25,292 
290,731) 


83.9 


28.3 
23.5 
82.5 
51.6 
51.8 


435,378 
415,930 
273,511 

4,452,771 
467,233 
885,429 

3,961,848 
641,680 

2,220,306 

68,  KB 

842,174 

1.493,055 

340,539 

34,980 
166.241 
184,482 
223, 8;« 

46,981 

314.737 
222,4(52 

96,1(36 
127,314 
179,218 

86,603 


23.1 
26.6 


Vol- 
umes. 


33,051,872 


17,647,723 
4,015,087 
1,360,451 
8,016,780 
2,011,831 


542,666 


O  9 

«-2 


1900. 


Vol- 
umes. 


o  « 

§2 


lO 


27.2  44,691,851   34. 9^54, 419, 002 


1908. 


Vol- 
umes. 


11 


28.3,23.410,577,  32.727,805,980  18.8 


18.1  5.303,237  32.1 
21.21  1,886, 731 1  38.7 
28.111,211,710  89.9 
39.7  2,779,696  38.2 


24.' 


701,9821  29.4 

595,800  43.8      723,560'  21.4 

.9       359,213  31.3       481,5511  34.1 

27.61  5,450,397  22.4  6,63;i286  21.7 

20.7      580, 3f6  24.2      700,672  2).  7 

33.5   1,102,082  24.5  1,. 547, 667!  40.4 

33. 9i  5,251,347  mM  7,4f>n  m'  42.8 

47. 0'      801,  ir>2  24. 9*  1,  i:y  i  : . ;    13. 6 

16. 8,  2, 964, 761  33. 51  3,  i"'  s     :  '•    W.  1 


92,100  111, 


4,26:Ji;326.6 


998,821  72.6  1 
371,7591  85.4 
853,624101.2  1 
475,9^*156.1 
36:^882115.3 
155,5441(52.0 
286, »« 136. 2 
380,5211  56.8 

10,830'470.o{ 

80, 718'2:i2. 7 
150, 6:12.298.4 

12,200*876.0 

lO.OlWSiJ.l 

56,377  412.7 

13,470,199.3 

7,4561186.8 

2:1,499154.0 

25,977|  73.2 

7,000279.2 

12,4361  92.5 

44,78»1  77.1 

788,068,153.2 


3,766  a  11. 7 


258,438 
524,826 
641,129 
726,266 
447,903 
299, 7»W 
431,6i>5 
527.510 
7,880\ 


13.2 

40.2 

24.7 

10.8 

16.6 

14.1 

8.1 

2.0 

112.6 

23.0 
23.21 

13.0 

42.8 
87. 0| 
50. 6| 

111    r 


83,763  22.2'  l:?i; 

986,330  17.0;  l.V  . 

1,793,910  20.2  2,.  » 

341,225       .2  I-:-, 

46,137'  81.9  t  "ii 


218, 

232,418 

270,041 

43,606 


31.6! 
26.01 
20.6 

a7.4| 


1 

43.2 
22.0 
31.1 

18.8 


26.0 
41.2 
92. 3i  1 
52.6 
23.1 
93.7 
.50.5 
38. 6i 

168,251    103.4 
205,565     36.5 


21,139 

19,:kx» 

122,06^ 
11, 154 
15,000 
24,726 
38,215 
6,000 
41,006 
a5,544 
1,076,406 


73.3 

9:1.0 

116.5 

«17.1 

101.2 

5.2 

47.1 

«14.3 

229. 

46.3 

46.2 


I 


318,661 
818,571 
117,337 

166,870 

212,828 

131,222  51.5! 
87,6U)a4.9l 

5.157' I 

2,205.a4i.5, 

,587,891  38.2'  ; 
654,651'  24.7 
822,580  ll.li  : 
975, 031  i  34.3 
026.442:  ;ftK9 
4(37,3971  55. 9I 
607,7651  40.8' 
686, 9^5  :*).2I 
2:i,682'200.5 
34,86:1;  (59.4 
226,74:{  34.8 
302,780|  47. 3| 

69,2221227.51 

23,7a'>!  2:1.2 

300,990,146.6 
13, 27:1  19.0 
17,472'  16.5 
49,582100.5 
49,9891  :10.8 
13,02:11117.1 
76,6461  86.9 
37.6 
21.5 


1;:. 


'>1.2 
19.3 
39.6 
1:1.5 

:i7.8 

30.4 
10.4 
9.9 
55. 

33.6 

2:3.1 
67.5 

"3. 
18.9 

B8.1; 
107.6 
-4.  Tin  U 179. 1 
4J»^4.M25.9, 


:  I 


6,035,022 


2,624,283  33.8 


14,542,4(50 


XH 


22.0 


1:1.6 


29.'7 


3,521,257,  26.8 


921,853  31.3 

900,290  24.4 

566,275  17.6 

7,616,W  14.8 

851,3941  21.5 

1,824,443   17.9 

9,079,863  21.1 

1,4(5-1,551   27.3 

4,580,312  1:3.2 


133, 
1,:J08. 
2,712, 
532, 
152, 
374, 
362, 
364, 
87, 


755  5.6 
964  11.0 
693.  8.3 
811  8.8 
mi  52.1 
778,  31.4 
65:^1  41.4 
196  22.7 
279,  28.9 


■A. 


582,018'  36.7 
4,54,762  16.0 
240,591;  22.4 
196,400  22.2 
380,984,  50.5 
420,5171  70.3 
189,529  4.3 
50,28210:J.5 
9,300.  84.7 


JIY 


90,190 
1,307,659 


691. 
844, 
934, 
48, 
72. 
2J)7, 
515, 

111, 
43, 

363, 
27, 
27, 
68, 
66, 
22, 

188, 

128, 
1,781, 


:.  '.'  29.5' 
Til.  6 

.  :■'    35. 7I 

Vzw  57. 7| 
89:5  48.0 
371 1  :i8.9; 
ill  :».o 
6:11  105. 4 
970109.3 
691  31.3 
118  70. 1 

919;  61.7 
3491  81.8 
866'  20.9 
7:12108.9 
4141  56.9 
807  38.8 
584  33.2. 
856  75.5 
314!  77. 9I 
997  4:1.0, 
8.-»8i  38.3 


2,841,401' 
1,175,9151 

:i,  170, 9:12 

1.586,7091 

1,257,  r47 

940,688; 

1,100,011 

1,194,247, 

69,19:1' 

109,087 

417,2J«5| 

679,205, 


38.2 
18.5 
2H.2 
22.2 
27.3 
3(5.0 

:io.3 

27.9 
43.3 
49.5 
40.3 
:il.9 


206,210  84.3 
57,315  :«.5 
468,7411  38.8 

45,:ioii  (5:1.6 

31,197  1:1.8 

109,210i  58.7 
35.644«4(5.5 

41,:i:j5,  80.9 

2:1:1,152  71.0 

152  225,  18.0 

2,142,867,  20.3 
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Table  14. — Growth  of  public,  society ,  and  school  libraries,  1S75-1&0S, 
THE  TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  DIVIDED  INTO  THREE  PERIODS. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States- 


North  Atlantic  division 

Sonth  Atlantic  division 

Sontli  Central  division 

North  Ontral  division 

Western  division 


1875. 


Volumes. 


m^ 


11.487,778 


6,714,766 
1,776,099 

580,179 
2,045,797 

870. 9:« 


Volumes. 


l!i,IOU19@ 


Per 

centin- 

since 

1B7&. 

mm 


North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine 

New  Hiimpehire 

Vermont 

MasRachaaetts 

Khodolaland i 

Connecticnt 

New  York I 

Now  Jersey | 

Pennsylvania i 

South  Atlantic  division: 

Delaware I 

Maryland I 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virjfmia 

West  Vii^^nla 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama ■ 

Mis8i.<iHippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

ArkdnRas > 

Oklahoma 1 

Indian  Torritoi*y j 

North  Central  division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michij^an 

WiH(»onsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

(-olorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

WashiiiKtou 

Orej?on  

(Jaliloruia 


«11,644 
190,146 
119,4KS 

2,128.734 
210, 06:) 
394.750 

1,980,445 
262,993, 

1,216,507^ 

41,300 
dU6,6:U 
756,2»*8 
236.955 

32,000 

107,679 

109,236 

12,5a» 

lh4,505 
125,212 
5.5,090 
31,929 
128,812 
48,607 
7,024 
l.tKW 

578,736 
200,527 
421,231 
1K5.854 
109.004 
59,:<59 
121..'iOO 
242,611 

1,900 


24,264 

37,808 

1,250 
3.011 

10,997 
4,5(1) 
2,  CO  > 
9, 25:? 

15,000 
1,846 
(i,  45'J 

25,2i« 
290,730 


LM5;i.42rt 

tt46,«tei 

4,129,3113 


353,549 
328,606 
»4,317 

3,489,159 
387,167 
66!),  070 

2,959,798 
436,  .581 

1,900,2!29 

eO,5G2 

600,644 

1,197,169 

307, 2:« 

30.000 
14.5,685 
170,679 
219, 446 

22,100 

255,  a56 
180,614 

a5,0K:^ 

89, 140 
130,858 
57,521 
43,500 

4,266 

908,821 
371.759 
R'»3,624 
475,  9;M 

303,882 
1.55,544 
286,9,38 
3K0,521 

10,8:}.) 
80,  n8 
150,032 


50.68 
55  m 
4a.  yt! 

15.^.111 


67.05 
72.82 
71.00 
63.89 
84.34 
67.97 
48.99 
66.00 
56.29 

46.64 

63.80 
58.29 
29.60 
«6.25 
28.35 
58.51 
100.89 
76.80 

38.67 
44.25 
54.44 

179.18 
3.19 
18.34 

519.31 

ai6.W) 

72.59 
K5.3!> 
101.22 
156.08 
115.31 
162.04 
1.36. 16 
66.84 

470.00 

232.67 

298.41 


xfm. 


< 


Per 


Lentia-  contii!- 

Vciliiinei-   cr«i9ie[  Volni&Esa,  '  rreasa 

1885,  I    UBS. 


m^^i,fn% 


i:.©47,75l 
4,Ol5,tK 
lj«  1,151 

s.mi,«3i 


542,666 

596,800 

ai0,2]3 
6,450.397 

680,305 
1,10SJ.082 
6,251,347 

801,152 
2,964,761 

83,763 

986, 3:«) 

1,793.910 

341,225 

46,137 
218,757 
238,418 
270,041 

43,506 

318,661 
318,571 
117,337 
166,870 
212,828 
131,25J2 

87,erw 

6, 157 
2,206 


mafl     &4. 419.4102        64.0S 


6450  27,8flfi.Wl>  I 

m.m  I  S.53#,2K3 

W.IB  14.5*2,400 

\n.m,  u,5^.^T  ' 


12,200 

876.0) 

10,  (IK) 

232. 12 

5(»,377 

412. 6(i 

13, 470 

199.3:} 

7,456 

186.77 

23,499 

15.'}.  96 

25,977 

7:118 

7,000 

279.30 

12.4:« 

92.54 

44, 789 

77.09 

786,068 

153. 18 

1,587, 
ft54, 

1,822, 
975. 
626, 
467, 
607, 
68rt, 
23, 
.34, 
226, 
302, 


2:i, 

300. 
i:i 
17, 
49, 
44«, 
13, 
76, 
90. 

,307, 


801 
651 
5K) 
031 
442 
.397 
7&5 
955 

m> 

863 
74:} 
780 

222 
78.-» 
990 
273 
472 
582 
989 
02:} 
(V46 
190 
659 


53. 49 
81.31 
75.81 
66.21 
49.89 
66.21 
77.42 
81151 
56.02 

38.81 
64.  W 
49.85 
11.06 
5:179 
50.16 
86.17 
23.10 
96.90 

24.65 
76.39 
37.91 
87.20 
62.64 
128.18 
101.38 

\  72.57 


58.08 

76.09 
113.51 
104.87 

72.15 
200.49 
111.81 

80.53 

[440.68 

180.91 
101.01 

467.39 

i:Tr.a5 

4S189 
a  1.43 
134.33 
111.00 
92.44 
86.04 
516.32 
101.37 


I 


921.853 

900,296 

666,275 

7,616,904 

a51,394 

1.824.442 

0,079,868 

1,464,551 

4,680,312 

133,765 

l,aiB,tl64 

2,712,693 

532,811 

152,89:i 

374,778 

362,653 

364,196 

87,279 

58f,018 
454,762 
240,591 
198,400 
380,984 
420,517 
180,529 
50,282 
9,200 

2,841,401 

1,175,945 

3,170.932 

1,586,709 

1,2.")7.747 

940,688 

1,100,011 

1,194,247 

69,193 

ir»9,087 

417,21*5 

679,206 

206,210 
57,315 

468,741 
45,381 
31,197 

109,210 
:}5.644 
41.335 

2:B,  152 

152, 2a> 
2.142,867 


57,56 

mt» 

85.55 
8L40 
75-03 


60.69 
51.  U 
57.64 
39.75 
46.71 
66.65 
72.91 
82.81 
64.49 

50.60 
as.  34 
61.22 
66.15 
231.30 
71.33 
56.03 

:m.87 

100.61 

82.64 

42.75 

105.04 

17.70 

79.01 

220.46 

116.36 

875.01 

317.23 

78.96 

79.63 

73.08 

62.73 

100.77 

101.26 

80.99 

7:184 

192.18 

212.90 

84.04 

124.38 

197.00 
140.97 

65.73 
241.75 

78.55 
120.26 
a28.70 
217.40 
204.19 

88.78 

63.  a7 


«  Decrease. 
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Public^  8ocieti/y  and  school  libran4:s  in  the 

[Columns:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  P,  fumishe*!  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Abbeville . 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3G 
37 

as 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
i6 
47 
48 
49 
50 


Anniston 

do ; 

do 

Athens I 

Auburn j 

Birmingham 

!!!;!do;!!!!!!!!!!!! 
do ! 

Brewton 

Crews  Depot I 


Cullman 

Demopolis 

I  East  l^ke 

Florence 

I do 

I  Fort  Payne 

I  Greensboro  ... 

Huntaville 

;  Jaolcsonville .. 

Marion 

' do 

I  Mobile 

' do 

do 

Monte vallo  ... 

Montj^omery . . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Normal 

Oxford 

St.  Bernard 

Selma 

do 

do 

Snow  Hill 

Spring  Hill 

do 

Talladega. 

do 

Trinity  St^ition.. 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa 

' do 

t do 

I  Tuskegee 


61  I do 


62 
63 

64 

65 
66 
67 

68 


Tuskegee  (inetl 

tute  station). 
Tu*<kegee , 


Union  Springs 
University .... 

do 

Walnut  Grove 
Wetumpka.... 


Southeastern  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural School.*  I 

Annifiton  Female  College 

Noble  Institute 

St.  Michael  and  All  Angels'  I 
Library. 

Athens  Ft  male  Institute 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst ... 

Public  Library I 

Taylor  School  ♦ ' 

Washinirton  Library i 

Zelosophian  Academy  ♦ 

Brewton  Collegiate  Institute. 
Trideka   and    Golden    Rule 
libraries. 

Polytechnic  Cx>llcge 

Marengo  F«'male  Institute* .. 

Howard  C< ►lloge* t 

Southern  Library  Association.; 

State  Normal  College 

North  Alabama  College I 

Southern  University 

Garrisonia  Library  ♦ 

State  Normal  School I 

Judson  Institute I 

Marion  Military  Institute 

Mobile  Library 

Visitation  Academy ! 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Public  Library...' 
Alabama  (fi  rl's  Indus.  School . 

Carnegio  Library 

Department  of  Archives  and  j 
History  of  the  State  of  Ala. 

Girl'sHigh  School ' 

St.  Marv's  I^)re(  to  Academy*.! 

State  Board  of  Health  ♦ ' 

State  and  Supreme  Court  Lib. 
Agri<'ultural  and  Mech.  CoL.i 

Graded  School , 

St.  Bernard  College 

Alabama  Baptist  Col.  Univ*.. 

Dallas  Academy  School ' 

Library  Association ' 

Snow  Hill  Nor. and  Ind. Inst..] 

Spring  Hill  College j 

Student's  Library* ' 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  | 

Talladega  Col  lege 

Liles  University  School ' 

State  Normal  College , 

Ala.  In.  Hos.  (Pierstm  Lib.)...' 

Stillman  Institute ' 

Verner's  Institute* 

Alabama  Ctmference  Female 

College.*  I 

Currer  Bell  and  Ad  Astra  ' 

societies.*  | 

Tuskegee  Institute  (Carnegie  i 

Library).  I 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indu.s- 

trial  Institute.  i 

Public  Library t 

University  of  Alabama ; 

Law  department 

Baptist  Institute* 

Wetumpka  Academy  Public  I 
Library.*  • 


18?2 
1890 


Sch...'  F. 


1894 
1894 

im 

lHJ-5 
1890 

1870 
1883 
1«40 
18M7 
1874 

is;i3 

1899 

lAiW 

1901 


1873 
18S() 
18-J.S 
1JS74 


1892 

1.H7S 
lH,sl 
1S95 

iAiio* 
is.-»4 

IHKS 

1807 
1^95' 

isio* 


Col  ... 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 

Col  ... 
Col  ... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
!  Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch . . , 
Gen  ., 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Col  .. 
Gen  . 

Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Col  . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
:  Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
V.  M.. 
Sch... 
(Jen  .. 
State  . 

Sch . . . 
Sch . . . 
St^ite  . 
State  . 
Sch... 
Si'h... 
Col  . . . 
Col  ... 
Sch... 
Ovn  .. 
Sch . . . 
Col  . . . 
I  C.Soc. 
Asv... 
Sch... 
S<'h... 
Sch... 
Asv... 
Titeo . 
Sch... 
Col  ... 


F. 

'  F. 

F. 

If. 
(». 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
'  (>. 
F. 

I  F- 
I  F. 

K. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

K. 

F. 

If. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
'  F. 
F. 
F. 

i  F- 

F. 

1  K. 

1  ^'• 

'  F. 

I  O. 

I  F. 

I  F. 

F. 

'  F. 

F. 

I  F. 

I  F. 


T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
T.C. 

C. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C, 
C. 
C. 
(\ 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T.C 
T. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
i\ 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 


Fr.  B. 
S.Fr.  B. 
S.Fr.  B. 
i  S.  B. 
S.Fr.:  B. 
Fr.  I  R. 
,  Fr.  I  B. 
I    F.      R. 


Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 


S.Fr.lR. 

is.  B. 
I  Fr.  I  B. 
'  Fr.  !  B. 
I   Fr.   ;R. 

S.Fr.i  B. 
I  S.  |R. 
Fr.  R. 
S.  I  R. 
I  S.Fr.  B. 
■    F.      B. 


Fr. 
S. 

F.  . 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 


I  Fr.  I  R. 
I     S.       R. 

Fr.  B. 
S.  Fr.  i  B. 

Fr.      B. 

Fr.  I  R. 
S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


1884  ,  C.S<M-. 

, Sch... 

I 
Sch... 

1896  i  Gen  .. 
1831  I  Col  ... 

1  Law  .. 

Sch... 

1890     Sch . . . 


F. 

C. 

O. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

R. 

c. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

0. 

T. 

Fr.   I  R. 
8.       R. 


Fr.      B. 
S.Fr.    B. 


Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 
F. 


1,603 

1,500 
l,00t» 
2, 700 

1.000. 

17,427. 

lO.OOOt 
1,500| 
1.500 
l.-JOO. 
2,501^ 
1,500 

I.IOO* 

1,800 
1,500| 
1,800' 
2,600^ 
1.500 
8,000, 
1,200 
2,000 
3,6tWj 
5,000 
15, 000) 
4,000; 
9.OUO; 
2,000' 
2.  .500; 
2,500 

1,200 
1,000^ 
3,000l 

83. 433' 
2,000 
1,000" 
4,000' 
1,2001 
1,500! 
1,600 
2,500' 

15,0U0 
4.500, 
2,500, 
7,000 
1,000 
2,697 
1,100 
3,000 
6,000 
5,000: 

1,000, 

8,036 

3,000. 

1.000; 
15,0001 
1,500, 
1.0001 
2.4%; 
I 


^t 
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> 
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3 

k 
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Name  of  librarian. 

1 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

1 
1 

i                '                1 

2 





::::;;:i:::::::::!:::::::::  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

8 

300 

. 

••i 1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2,666 

2,000 

i,ii6 

800 

4,fit0 

18,6J0 

»i.666 

92,800 
1,3OT 

Wm.  0.  Scroggs 

6 

J6J0 

Daisy  Wendell 

7 

8 

600 

200 

4,900 

213 

G.  8.  Lewis 

9 

....         ' 

10 

............ 

*;':*"i:::::  "• 

1 

11 

600 
600 

1 

100 

J.  M.Walton,  jr 

12 

100 



Florence  K.  Felter 

13 



14 

::::::::::::  i::::::::: ::::::: 

1. i 

15 

800 
600 

60 
200 

6J 

60 
260 

Uth.  H.  B.  Lee  (pro  tem. ) . 
M.  C.  Wilson 

16 



17 



18 

50 

360 



Maria  Hosmer 

19 

.        j 

20 



.......    ...-,.„.. 

100 

Eva  Hoines 

21 

600 



2,500 

' 



Rpssie  CprmrM^r 

22 

:::::.:::::::: 

! ' 1 ."/. 

23 

- t  "  '         I 

! 1 i  Addie  r.  Mnsos 

24 

:::::::i::::::':::::..  v;::::: 

Sr. M.Louise  F.  Loftus  .. 

25 

.J.... 

700 
260 

26 

1^1 

27 

i    .1    _    '  

Laura  M.  Elmore 

Thomas  M.  Owen 

28 

2,300 

2,600 

2,500 

29 

30 

50 

50 

26 

81 



32 

2,500 
l,n«jO 

::::::::: 

1 

1  J.  M.  RigRi? 

S3 

20 

600 

i56; 

350; 

'  V.  L.  Washington 

34 

a5 

1,000 
800 

500 
52 

.   ' R  Benedict 

86 



25 

37 

2, 5a) 

6.52:) 



as 

210 

i;;;..;. 

5J<.> 

Minna  M<  Coll  Atkins... 

89 

■ 

40 

6,00() 

3,000 

20(1 

1,(K)0 

200 

100 

44 

1... 

:::::::  ::::::::::::■ 



James  De  Potter,  S.  J.... 

41 

1,800 



75 



i7. 5(X) 

42 

.............. 

43 

50|         60 

J.  M.  P.  Metcalf 

44 

45 

2,200 

407 

} 

240 

Julia  Bowle«< 

46 

47 

1,000 

160 

i ,        200 

::::::::: 

.<4.  P.  Verner 

48 

i 

49 

1 1 , 

, 1     -  _ 

1 

50 

100 

40 

1 



85 



51 

20,000 

John  J.  Wheeler 

5^ 

■    ■  i 

1 

63 

! 

131 

Miss  M.  Norman 

64 

10,000 

"« 

$600 

600 

M  rs.  A.  Gorgas 

65 

66 

•■••,------•- 

67 

600 

100 

2.=. 

V.'.V.V. 

ii '      ioT 

1          1 

1,000 

68 
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LocaUoa. 


ARIZONA. 


Naaie  of  librfrj. 


^ 

i 

1 

o 

« 

i  * 

6 

Flaj^taff North  Arizona  Normftl  School Sch... 

Phoenix Public  High  School ' Sch... 

do '  Territorial  Library  of  Ariz  ...J  1870  I  State - 

Prescott '  Free  Library ' I  Gen  .. 

Tempei Normal  School  of  Arizona 1898  i  Sch...    ,. 

Tucj^on Camejfie  Free  Library ■ Gen  . . '  O. 

do University  of  Arizona 1901  I  Col  ...    F. 

Vuma I  Territorial  Prison  Library*. . .   1888  j  Asy...    F. 


ABKANSA9. 


67 

68  • 

70  I 

71 

72 

73  ' 

74  I 
75 
76  ' 
77 

78 
79  i 

m 

81 
82 

8:^ 

84  I 

85 

86  I 

87 

88  ' 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93  , 

94 
95 
96 


Arkadclphia 

do 

do 

Batesville 

(^larksvillc 

Conway 

do 

FayetteviUe 

Fort  Smith 

do 

do i 

do 

Gentry i 

Greenwood i 

Harrison 

Helena 

Hot  Springs 

Little  llock! '.'.'.  !*.!!; 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Marianna 

Mountainhome . 


Pine  BlulT  . 

Roffers 

[  Searcy 


97 
98 
99 
100 
101 


I 


Spielerville  . . . 
Sulphur  Rock. 

Texarkana 

Wilmar 

Wood  berry.... 


Arkadclphia  Methodist  Col  ..', 

Mn Lanthom  Library ♦ , 

Oaachita  College I 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  Col  . . . ; 

Hendrix  College i 

iniblic  School 

Unirersity  of  Arkansas ' 

Fortnightly  Public  Library  ..I 

Howard  High  School I 

Public  High  School I 

Public  School  Librarj'  * 

Hendrix  Academy 

Public  High  School  Librarj* 

Public  High  School 

Woman's  Library 

Central  High  School » 

L<>nge>t  Library 

Woman's  Christian  Nat.  Lib . . 
Arkansas  School  forthc Blind. 

Grand  lA)dge  ♦ 

Marquand  Library  * 

Philander  Smith  College 

State  Library 

Supreme  Court  Library 

Male  and  Female  Institute*  . 
Moant4\inhome    Ouachita 

Academy. 

Branch  Normal  College 

Rogers  Academv  * 

Specrs-Langford   Military 

Institute* 
New  Subiaco  Abbey  Library  . 

Arkansas  Normal  School  ♦ | 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Railroad  Dept 

Bcauvoir  College 

Woodberrj-  Normal  Inst  * . . . 


Caltforxia. 


102 

103 
101 
ia'> 

106 
107 

los 

109 

no 
111 

112 
113 
114 
115 

lie 


Alameda Free    Public    Library    and 

Reading  Room. 

do I  School  Library* 

Alhambra I  Publie  High  School 

Alta I  Agassiz  Hall 

Angels  Camp i  Angels  Grammar  School 

A rcata Janes  School 

Bukersfield Beale  Memorial  Library 

do '  Kern  County  High  School*  .. 

Belmont |  Belmont  School 

Benicia t  DLstrict  School 

do I  Public  High  School 

Berkeley j  Boone's  University  School  . . . 

do I  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

do ■  Miss  Head's  School 

.....do '  Pacific  Theological  Seminary.' 
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1 

B 

it 

1! 

R^eipti  f  mm^ 

H 

II 

1. 
il 

> 

KMnc  r>[  Mbeniiiui, 

i 

1 

a.- 

1^ 

10 

11 

If 

11 

14 

ift 

10 

17 

]g 

1» 

Fi9 

i3« 

mm 
4,000 

S30(y 
4,000 

r^ 

61 

1 

«12,0«» 

M&rgaret  Wheeler 

W.E.  Peters 

CZ 

280 

*i2,*6o6 

1,3«) 

70© 
37© 
500 

1,818 
17,000 
2,000 

'ii,'728 

987 
2.00^ 

987 
2,000 
1.725 

63 

2d,0©0< 

Mrs.J.H.Batte 

64 

^       1 

Howard  J.  Hall. 

65 

66 

' 

67 

2W) 
1.000 

a,r)Oo 
"3,'6©6 

5(H) 
1,0»X) 

300 

i.oea 

1 

68 

1 

700 

Mmn  Horton  C.  Lake 

Paul  L.  Levda 

HO 



7© 

5© 

1,20© 

160 

2H«) 
25© 

:::::::::i 

' ...  1 

T.R.BU8k'. 

71 

530 



D.  Y.  Thomas 

72 

.        •       1 

78 

2,000 

2,*665 
5^16 
175 
320 
500 
30 

Ada  Pn<e 

74 



Mrs.  James  R.  Barnes. . . . 
J.  L.  Thomas. 

75 

400 

i   ] 

76 



9© 

Katharine  S.  Anthony . . . 

77 

10, -203 

1 

78 

300 

1 

is'.  M.  Whaley 

79 

:::::::i::::::j::: :: 



8© 

1             i 

:::*"*:::::: 

81 

316 

2,3»1 

.1 

1,471 

15,000 

Lizzie  Age... 

82 

1 

8S 

""2»j 

25© 
250 

2,500 

1 



84 

1 

621 

MiMS  L.Schaer... 

85 

1 

Beolah  Moore 

86 

4.0C0 
""266 

15 
3© 

12s 

16 
a,  304 

1 

, 

87 

88 

65 

1,800 

H.  H  Sutton 

89 

E,  L.  McHaney  . 

9© 

30,000 

500 

500 

1,000 

P.  n  Fnpli«h      ,    ,  , 

91 

1 

_.      ___    _      . 

92 

1                  ' 

1 

:::::::::::::::::::;::::::: 

93 

'                  '                            'III 

94 

i,teL> 

1. 



95 

t 

96 

2,000 

1.20© 

1 

6,000 

Rev.B.  M.Zcll,O.S.B  ... 


97 

i 

98 

"""ioo 

15© 
200 

3.152 

' --' 1 



99 

:300 

200 

OllJe  Couerly 

too 



101 

2,94(; 

1,038 

101,.%!      8,211 

1 

8  4,st)       

36,000 

F.  B.  Graves 

102 

198 

d^bi 

m 







104 

1 

i              ' 



105 

1 

W) 50 

54')'                   inn 

E.E.Newell 

106 

""m\ 
100 

12H 
1,076 

572 

15,90«)     1,H00 

KftA  T.  OtrAon 

107 

2,30t) 

" 

10.H 

1 



109 

1 

U.K.  Hackett 

K.  H.  Mosher 

110 

20« 
2«) 

12:. 
150 
500 

2.rm 

2, 500;           70 

60' 60 

50, 1         170 

111 

112 

11^ 

1 



«1,000 

Wm.  A.  Caldwell 

114 

1 ' 

.. 

115 

166 

i 

ei54 

154 

8,000' 
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Location. 

Name  of  library. 

1 

1 

i 

2 
1 

1 

Free,  subacrip- 
tion,  or  free 
for  reference. 

Circulating,  ref- 
erence, both. 

o 
> 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

117 

CALIFOENIA— con. 

Berkeley 

Public  High  Skihool 

1883 
1895 
1S69 
1866 
1865 
1850 
1902 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
(ien  .. 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch . . . 

F. 
R. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
R. 

f.: 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 

I: 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

D. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

S.  Fr. 

F. 

P. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 

S. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

i: 

B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 

R. 

1,600 
13,177 
107,628 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,250 
10,305 
1.200 
6,070 

liooo 

l!079| 

2,' 000 
1,334 
1,400 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
3.490 
1,108 
1,013 
1,000 
6,871 
l,266i 

i,i:« 

1,3-25 
1,200 
2,000 
1,000 
1,100 

118 

do  . 

Public  Library 

119 

do 

University  of  California 

Bay  District  Scnool  * 

IW 

Bolinas 

121 

Centerville 

do 

Alviao  School 

1?? 

Public  School 

!?:< 

Chico 

Free  I*ublic  Librarj' 

1?4 

do 

Public  School 

125 

do 

State  Normal  School 

LSH9 
1895 

1888 

V?fi 

Chlno 

Public  School  Library 

Pomona  College 

127 

Claremont 

Cloverdale 

CoU&x 

1?8 

iniblic  School 

1W 

Public  School 

J  890 
18^H0 

180 

Colton 

Public  School 

131 
13? 

do 

Colusa 

San  Salvador  District  School* 
Public  School  * 

133 

Compton 

Union  High  School 

1896 
1900 
1900 
1896 
1897 

134 

Corona 

Public  Li brary 

135 

do 

Coronado 

Public  School 

130 

Beach  Librarv 

137 

C'ovina 

Public  Library 

138 

Dixon 

Publ  ic  School  * 

139 

PHRio-         .   . 

Public  School 

1895 

*i892' 
1878 

140 
lil 

East  Oakland 

Escondido 

Eureka 

Acad,  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
Public  Library 

14? 

Free  Library 

143 

do 

Evergreen 

Fairrteld 

Public  School 

144 

Public  School 

145 

Public  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Fresno  County  Teachers'  Lib. 
Public  High  School 

im 

1888 
1889 

146 

Fresno 

147 
148 

do 

do 

Fruitvale 

149 

Public  School 

150 

Garden  Grove 

Gilrov 

District  School 

18.'-0 
1888 

151 

Publ  ic  School  ♦ 

15? 

Golden  Gate 

Goleta 

Public  School » 

153 

Rafaela  School 

Public  School 

"iAiiA" 

18o6 

im 

1892 
1898 
1874 

18%' 
181^0 

isya 

1H84 
1894 

1878 

154 

Gonzales 

1.000' 

155 

Grass  Valley 

Half  moon  Bay 

Hanford 

Public  High  School 

2,  fiOO! 

156 
157 

Public  S<'hool 

Public  Librarv 

1,200 
2.000' 

158 

do 

Hayward 

Union  High  School 

159 

Free  Library 

3*000 

160 
161 
16? 

do 

Healdsburg 

do 

do 

Highlflnd 

Laurel  District  School 

Healdsburg  College  * 

Public  Librarv 

I'.oooi 

2,700; 

163 

iniblic  SchcK>r. 

i,ot)o! 

1,027 

164 

Public  SV'hool 

165 
166 

Hollister 

Huenemc 

W.  C.  T.  U.  Free  Reading  Room 
Public  School 

167 

Hydesville 

Irvington 

District  School 

1,150| 

168 

Anderson  Academy 

Sch . . . 

1,000) 
.      5,300' 

169 

Livermore 

do 

Long  Beach 

Lordsburg 

Los  Angeles 

V^VaoV//.',','.','.'.'.'.'. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Los  Angeles  (Uni- 
versity Station). 

Los  Angeles 

Free  Library 

18W 
1872 
1901 
1902 

]HvH4 
1891 
18.S? 
1890 
1890 
1889 
186.'S 
18K2 
1879 

1^09 

Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Hist.. 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Col... 

Med  .. 

170 

Public  School 

1,422 
2,271 
1,009 
1,400 
9,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,177 
90,346 

171 

Public  Library 

172 
173 
174 
176 
176 

do 

Hist.  Soc.  of  Southern  Cal . . . . 
Los  Angeles  County  Law  Lib. 
Los  Angeles  Military  Acad  . . . 
Occidental  (\)llege  

177 

Public  High  School : 

178 

Public  Librarv 

179 

St.  Vincents'  College 

8,000 
12,209 

180 

State  Normal  School 

181 
182 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 
HendryxMe<licalLib.... 

6,000 
2,000 

♦  statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

1 

Receipts  from— 

I 

1% 

11 

^iim^  oi  UbffcriAii*      ^ 

& 

P 

10 

11 

la 

m 

14 

I& 

IS 

17 

IS 

ID 

24,000 

100 

1,989 

11,790 

34 

flOO 

«100 

8,934 

39,950 

60 

50 

50 

550 

60 

600 

100 

1,300 

60 

60 

60 

21 

85 

117 

90,096 

$8,723 
39,950 

""666 

D.R.Moore 

118 

$61,000 

S55,000 

J.C.Rowell 

119 

100 

302 

600 

4.000 

56 
50 
50 

120 

Jos.  Dias 

121 

"'"*i66 

50 
50 
80 
662 
200 
1,000 
100 
45 

H.W.  Lynch 

122 

123 

50 
600 
100 





E.  Bert  Bond 

124 

Susan  T.  Smith 

125 

W.R.Murphy 

126 



Julia  Stefla 

127 

56 
60 
50 
21 
35 

Roy  E.  Dielcerson 

C.R.Roberts 

1?« 

158 
600 
60 
591 
300 
6,091 

129 

L.Luella  Millike 

130 

130 

""ioo 

20 
50 
60 
203 
200 
207 
526 
25 

131 

132 

Will  L.Frew 

133 

805 

879 

Grace  M.  Taber 

134 

J.  A.Rice 

135 

6,14S 

6,782 
600 
50 



400 

889 

471 

60 

Adaline  Bailhache 

Henrietta  M.  Faulder... 

186 

137 

60 

138 

60 

60 

R.  H.Thurmond 

139 

140 

150         7ft 

2,265 
19,804 

i75 
2,119 



200 
2,119 

900 

E.  F.  Ward 

141 

1,000 

275 

W.  O.Bonner 

142 

A.  C.  Barker 

143 

f/> 

350 

833 

41,968 

"3,"  666 

43 
50 

43 

50 

3,000 

144 

200         86 
600 

Will  C.  Wood 

145 

1        '  " 

Alice  E.  Armstrong 

Samh  A.  Freman 

146 



147 

125         afi 

89 
50 
50 
20 
50 
40 

89 
60 
50 



148 

175 
100 
100 

18 

84 

Georgiana  Orubb 

Katherine  Saunders 

149 

160 

2,000 
300 
4.'>4 

1,826 

50 

70 
50 
40 

151 

162 

:::::::t  "74 

J.  A.  Sneli 

153 

210 

54 

164 



155 

300 
900 

5K 
500 

70 
18.S 
400 

400 
13,240 

""966 

45 

45 
1,13^ 

MissM.  Nichols 

156 

1 

Laura  A.  Lemon 

167 

1 

168 

12,000 



900 
600 

.\V.\V. 

900 
600 

1 

Elizabeth  Prowse 

H.  C.  I'etray 

159 

160 

1      

161 

****666 

74 
I.IW 

28.5 
150 

"*"3i 

845 

901 

1                 1 

162 

1,236 

991 

1,192 

' 

M.  C.  Emery 

163 

62 
180 

62 
235 

Josephine  Lltzaw 

Olive  L.  Evans 

164 

165 

f 

Chaa.  F.  Blaekstock 

Robt.  A.  Bugbee 

166 

100 

10 

50 

50 

167 

168 

93 

5,000 

15,000 

300 

150 
127 
692 
90 
45 
800 

10,500 

9,126 

21,457 

958 

600 
127 
650 

696 
127 
696 
139 
200 
4,141 

750 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Harp 

169 

D.  E.  Martin 

170 

LilaG.  Castle 

171 

Tillie  Mills 

172 

J.  M.Guinn 

178 

3,355 

T.  W.  Robinson 

174 

A.  MacKimm 

175 



Anna  C.  Latimer 

176 

177 

6,340 
600 
500 

6,000 

1.000 

14,588 

637,669 

36,187 

8,299 

48,380 

178 

D.J.Healy,C.M 

Elizabeth  H.  Fargo 

Loretta  May  Crowell 

Stanley  P.  Black 

179 

1,000 
75 

200 

45,000 

1,000 

"■•256 

1,160 
250 

175 

180 

181 

182 

ED  1903- 
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Location. 

Name  of  library. 

£ 

1 

1 

m 

1' 

a 

1 

a 

8 

.    4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

183 

CALIFOEMA— con. 

L#os  Gatos 

Public  Library 

1899 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sci  ... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Sch . . . 
Soc... 

Col... 
Sch... 

Gen  ..' 
Theo. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Scdi... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
<icn  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
<ten  .. 
S<-h... 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
C,on  .. 
<'ol... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
(Jen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
(Jen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
(Jen  .. 
Gen  .. 

R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

?: 

F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
0. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

0. 

F. 

I 

F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F, 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

D. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
D. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

(;. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

c. 

T. 
T. 

r. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

c. 

T. 
T. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

1 

1: 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

P. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 

B. 
R. 
B. 
R 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 

a 

B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R, 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 

1,609 
1,214 
l.(BS 
5,000 

7,592 
2,000 
1,000 
8,000 
1.000 
6,216 
1,148 
1.000 
2,800 
1,000 
6,(09 
1,100 
1,500 
7,247 
2,500 
3,083 
3,000 
l,l«l 
1.000 
1,000 
1,178 
1,686 

1.000 
1,339 
1,000 
1,400 
1,000 

2,520 
2,000 

a*),  6.S7 
7,580 

1,875 

i2,a=« 

1,968 
3.600 
2,848 
1.229 
1,751 

.  1,500 
1,200 

.  2,.')00 
2,939 

•  1.500 
1,220 
3,219 

20,600 
1,200 

•  1,000 
I  1.000 
I   1.07O 
i   9,474 
t  1.068 
k  1,000 
f  1,000 
?  7,274 

•  1,000 
1,000 
1,500 

Loooi 

184 

do 

Public  School 

185 

Manchester 

Martinez 

District  School 

1868 

1859 
1856 
1870 

I8r> 

Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of 

the  Christian  Schools.* 
City  Library 

187 

MarysTille 

do 

Melrose 

IHH 
189 

College  of  Not  re  Dame 

District  ^^chool 

190 

MenloPark 

Meiv(*<l 

St.  Patrick's  Seminary 

^9\ 

Merced  County  High  School . 
Sage  Library 

*i8H4' 

1868 

192 

Mills  College 

Mission  San  Jose.. 
Modesto 

1<W 

Public  School 

1<M 

Public  School 

195 

Monrovia 

Public  Library 

18^3 

1% 

Mount  Eden 

Mt.Uamilton 

Murphy 

Eurclta  SchoiJi  District* 

197 

Lick  ObscTvatory 

18*<.S 
1869 

'  18.^5* 
1896 
190*2 
1858 

198 

Public  School 

199 

Nana 

District  Sidiool 

Goodman  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  inibllc  Library 

200 
201 
?0? 

do 

Nationality 

Nevada  City 

do 

New  Almaden  . , .  . 

Newark 

203 
?0I 

Odd  Fellows  Library  ♦ 

Hill  District  School* 

W5 

District  School 

1879 
1890 

W6 

Nilos 

Free  Public  Library 

W7 

Nordhoff 

District  S<'hool 

George    Thacher    Memorial 

Free  Library. 
Thacker's  Scliool 

208 
?f)9 

do 

do 

210 
211 
212 
213 

211 

Novato 

Public  School 

Ortkdale 

Grammar  Si'hool 

Bay  School  District* 

Birilie  Bell,  Boy.s  and  Girls' 

Library.* 
(California  Collcpo 

1.H80 
'is68' 

1869 

1878 
1869 
1868 
1862 
1902 
1Hm:{ 
18N> 
]SH<) 
1903 
185.8 
190-3 
INM 

isw 

ISM 
ISW 

1,H,NH 

1892 

Oakland 

215  1 do 

216    do 

217  1 do 

218  , do 

Ctmvent  of  Our  l^dy  of  the 
Sacnnl  Heart. 

Free  Public  Library  a 

Pacific  ThcologicarSeminarj-* 
Public  Hic'h  School 

219    do 

St.  Man's  College 

220 
221 
222 
223 

Ontario 

l*ublic  Library 

do 

Orange 

Publ ic  School 

Free  l*ublic  Library 

do 

Public  School 

224  '  Orovillo 

Public  Library 

22f) 
226 
227 
228 
??9 

do 

Oxnard 

Tarlrtc  drove 

PaloAlto 

Pasiidena 

Public  School 

District  School 

Librar>'  Association 

Public  Library 

Classical  School  for  Bovs 

Classical  Scho<.l  for  Girls 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Library 

230 
231 
232 

do 

do 

do 

233  I do 

234  PiistiRobh»s 

Throop  Polyt<'chnlc 

Public  High  School 

?:r> 

IVnrvn 

District  School  * 

1870 

'is78' 

236 
2:J7 
238 

Pct^iluraa 

do 

Petrolia 

Piru 

Pomona 

do..: 

Portola 

Red  Bluff 

do.* ' 

Public  Librar\' 

Mattolc  School ' 

2:J9 
240 
211 

DiMtrict  School ' 

Public  High  School* t 

Public  Library 1 

1896" 
1>87 

*i8sV 
isys 
1901 

212 
243 

School  Dist  rict  * I 

Acad,  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy*..', 

I'ublic  Library 1 

Free  Public  Librarj' 1 

244 

215 

do 

Redding 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 


a  Including  G  reading  rooma. 
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i 

1 

a 

1^ 

It 

Receipts  from— 

§ 

i 

h 

> 

Name  of  libiariAn. 

§ 

1 

p 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

i« 

17 

18 

10 

200 

3oe 

78 
33 

«62 

48 
42 

•462 

Bessie  Cooper 

188 

666; 

200 

t 

184 

Albert  Carter 

185 

186 



345 
60 

H59o| 

660 

9300 

960 

... 

Mary  E.  Subers 

187 

188 

50 

189 

■"     '  1     -...'          ...  i             1 

......|..... 

190 

":::;:i ::: i;:::..! 

1                  1                 1 

191 

636 
200 

170 

22 

126 



240 1       46-666'  .TPAnn  Ptt A  FnJsnn 

192 

3.'>1 

1,200 
6,221 

'"§466 

39 

46 

46 
190 
43.5 

39 

J.  Hal  Cope 

19S 

loa 

! 

194 

Addle  M.  Shrode 

196 

'*5,"566 

io 

250 

""m 

105 
loO 

50 
150 
600 
415 
340 

75 



..!..'    ... 

196 

1 

R.  G.  Aitken 

197 

250 

500 

19.395 

4,439 

3,80.> 

1,500 

"^'t 

50 

150- 

50 
150 

2,600 
670 

2,988 

1 

Marian  W.  Schaeffle 

J.  L.  Shearer 

196 

1 

199 

16,000 

VAry  F.  B«gff«, 

200 



Sarah  C.  DicldnBon 

Alice  C.  Nilon 

201 

1,750 

1,500 

202 

:::;::::: 

203 

49 

49 
49 

lao 

35 
350 

20< 

115 

26 
110 
60 

82 

1,328 
100 
483 

2,027 

49 
....... 

M.  Louise  Douglass 

205 



800 

206 

1 

35j 





(\  L.  Ed^erton '." 

207 

466 

Zaidce  E.  Soule 

208 

1 

209 

***'i66 

100 
400 

310 

46 

101 

80 

125 

100 

3,328 
249 
426 
170 
141 
330 
270 
137 
210 
90 

318 





1501 

150 

Elizabeth  Whitney 

210 

211 

70 



50 
250 

25 

- -. 

212 

2,660 

213 

1.2 

1 

2.'» 

1 

J.T.Wallace 

214 

1 ! 



215 

170, 527 

24,809 

300 25,846 

87,000 

Chas.  S.  Greene 

216 

::::::::: 

217 

:::::::l:::::::l:::::::i::::;:::: 

218 

1     2, 000 

1 

'  ::::    :    1. • 

Br  R  Bernard 

219 

9,861 

**"9,'9.^7 

500 

'•     1,500 

1 1     1.500 

1 1 •        661 

ML«sK.  A.  Monroe 

Minnie  R.  Pollock 

Anna  C.  Field 

220 

221 

1 

99? 

('arrie  Dimmick 

223 

1        15S 

j::::::: 

• 7291        997 

'          80' 1          80 

:::::::::i::::::::: 

Ida  M.  Reaflmn 

224 

1        1 

................ 

226 

226 

r.O'i 

200 
71M 

3. 7is 
13, 757 

fi;i4i 

1 314 t 

Miss  A.  S.  Bigger 

227 

270 

1.493 

j 

Anne  Hadden 

228 

1 

229 

:::::::::::::i::::::::;::::::  :::  "j ::::::: ::::::::::::  "l :::::::: 

Adclft  M.  Rnth 

230 

5() 

2,a)o 

2,000 

274 
2,  :{7V» 

1    '« 

1 

1         150 1         150 

::. ' :           -      - 

231 

101,53«J 

6,173 

6,173 

1 

50,000 

MissN.M.Russ 

232 

'              1 



Jonnie  f!olt*tnAn-      

238 

I 

1 1 

231 

50 

.            '-^ 

1                  1 

235 

1 

t                  >                  1 

236 

' 20 

•281 

!      IS 

40 

,         50 
871 

i       15, 4ii7 

50 

1      2,6o( 
I     33.8as 

,     1,530 

;""366 
1    7,068 

' j     l,0t5 

22    '          22 

i          60 1          50 

84 '         384 

1,336 1    8,M7 

1 Sara  Francos Casniday... 

Nellie  McSweouey 

237 
238 
239 

1        500 

J 

240 

1 

1 

16,  SOOJ  Mabel  E.  Prentiss 

241 
242 

1 

1 

1              1 

20 

1         569 

i 

243 

5 

\      221 

i      200 

2,801 

738 

,        555 

I        300 

( 1 

...1 

Susie  Dodson 

244 

ioO 1        500 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Arom 

245 
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Public f  socUty,  arid  school  libraries  in  the  Uniied 

[Column  6:  BuiMing—O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T.  taxation; 

R.  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


lilies 

loll!- 


346 
247 
248 

249 
260 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 

365 
266 
267 


270 
271 
272 

278 
274 

275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


CAUFOBNIA— con. 

Rcdlands 

do 

do 

Redwood  City  ... 
do 

Rlvendde  

do 

do 

RioVi«ta 

Rocklin 

Roas 

Sacramento 

do 

do 

do 

St.  Helena 

Salinaa 

Salinaa 

SanAnsclmo 


San  i>emardino. 

San  Diego 

do 

do 

do 

San  Francisco... 


do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do , 

do , 

do 

281  ' do 

282 
283 

284 

286 

286 
287 
288 

289 
290 
291 

292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 

800 


....do 

San  Francisco 

(Presidio). 
San  Francisco 
do 

do., 

do.. 

.....do. 

do., 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

San   Francisco 
(Presidio). 

San  Francisco 


A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library. . 

District  School 

Redlauds,  Lugonia,  and  Graf- 
ton Union  High  School. 

Free  Library 

School  District* 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Riverside  County  Law  Lib... 

St.  Gertrude's  Academy 

Public  School 

Ross  Landing  District  School. 

Free  Public  Library 

Howe's  Acad,  and  Bus.  Coll.. 

Sacramento  Institute 

State  Library 

Free  l»ublic  Library 

Odd  Fellows' Library 

Public  School 

San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary. 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

San  Diego  County  Law  Lib.* 

San  Diego  County  Teachers' 
Library. 

School  of  Antiquity 

State  Normal  School , 

Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific. 

Bancroft  Library 

Bar  Assoc,  of  San  Francisco* 

Biblioth^que  de  la  Llgue  Na- 
tional e  Prancaise. 

B'nalBrith 

Bohemian  Club 

Cal.  Academy  of  Sciences 

Cal.  State  Mining  Bureau 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Francisco. 

Col  lege  of  Notre  Dame 

Cooper  Medical  Library 

Fifth  Field  Battery 


1894 
1884 
1892 


1880 


18^9 
189o 


1860 
1880 
1879 

1875' 
1850 
1892 
1888 


1871 

1890 

1885 
1882 
1892 
1890 

1898 
1897 
1889 


First  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Geographical  Society  of  the 
Pacific. 

Girls'  High  School 

Grand  Lodge.  F.  and  A.M.*.. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  the  Pacific. 

Hamlin  School 

Irving  Institute 

Ladles'  Sodality  of  St.  Igna- 
tius Church. 

Law  Lib.,  Sou.  Pacific  Co.*... 

Mariners'  Free  Reading  Room 

Mechanics'  Institute 

Med.  Dept.  Univ.of  CJalifomia 

Mercantile  Library  Assoc 

Mills  Building  Law  Library.. 

Polytechnic  High  School .... 

Post  Library 


Public  Library  a 1879 


1884 
1876 

1876 
1K72 
18.S3 

im) 

1851 

1869 
1890 

am 

18.'>2 
1881 

1863 

1899' 

1896 
1880 
1861 


1876 
1855 
1897 
1853 
1892 
1892 


Gen.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Gen... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Law  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
State.. 
Gen... 
O.F... 
Sch... 


Theo  .    F. 


Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Law  .. 
Scien . 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sci  ... 

Hist.. 
Law .. 
Soc  ... 


Soc...   R. 
Soc...    R. 


Sci  ... 
State  . 
Mer  .. 

Sch\.. 
Med.. 
Gen  .. 

Theo  . 
Sci  ... 

Sch... 
Mi\s  .. 
Med.. 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Soc... 

Law.. 
Gen  .- 
Gen  .. 
Med.. 
Mer  .. 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Gar... 

Gen  .. 


T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
D. 
C. 

D. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
D. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

T. 


F. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

8. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


8,270 
1,880 
1,180 

1,849 
1,500 
l,OO0t 

13,743i 
1,250( 
1,000( 
2,5001 
1,000' 

84,898 
l,200j 
8,00O' 
123,000; 
2,049; 
4.000i 
1,500^ 

14,148 

5,818 
1,474 
20,0(M 
2,893 
2,545 

6,000 

3,226: 

1,343, 

I 

40,000 
5,600 

20,498 

11.000 
10,000 
11, 171 
6,000 
2,100 

2,000 
5.000 
2.000 

2,000; 

4,720 

1,981 
2,000 
3,200 

2,200 
4,000 
6,000 

12,000 
1,000* 
U6,000! 
2,880 
80,000 
15,000 
1,000 
2,500 

150,884 


•Statistics  of  1900. 


a  Including  6  branches  and  6  stations. 
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Ck 

1^ 

1! 
r 

If 

Rt-celptfi  f mm— 

1 

P 

h 

> 

Name  of  llbwriiui. 

1 

1- 

P 

10 

11 

It 

14 

Ifi 

li 

11 

18 

19 

947 
20 

826 
200 

40,797 

«6,200 

15,466 

AntoInetteM.Humphreys 

246 



247 

E.  Grace  Ward 

248 

7,068 
8,470 

680 
60 

680 
60 

Laura  Barton 

249 

140 

260 

261 

"'2*166 

280 
60 

69,808 

6,925 

6,915 
246 

Grace  L.  Mansfield 

W.W.Phelps 

252 

«246 

258 

254 

1      100,            300 

'i6*482 

«50 
40 

60 

40 

10,773 

C.PhUippi 

266 

50 

2,300|  2,618 

245 
91,218 

Maryrette  M.  Curran .... 
LW!  Ripley 

256 

$12,600 

257 

258 

1 

* 

269 

""366 

2,700 
202 

87,080 

37,080 
701 
110 

J.  L.  Gillis 

260 

8,040 
1,389 

688 

Lovisa  Thompson 

W.H.Clark 

261 

..  . 

262 

100 

263 

264 

'■*'i66 

4,190 

""soo 

434 
157 
681 
43 
825 

29,067 

6,537 

6,789 

265 



Laura  E.  Dyer 

266 

76,42*2 

6,000 

6,246 
445 
108 



60,000 

267 

445 

268 

1,576 

269 

Francis  M.  Pierce 

LvdiaM.Horton 

Sidney  D.  Townley 

H.  H.  Bancroft 

270 

*"i*666 
20,000 

150 
100 

1,000 

6,291.^ 

271 

60 

60 

SI,  600 

272 

278 

274 

"'566 

356 

1,317 
1,750 

C.  Maubec 

276 

336 

20,873 

Louis  Michaels 

276 

277 

4,000 

366 

Louis  Falkenau 

278 

4,300 

160 

6,000 

400 

58 
120 

76 

236 

50 

Chaa.  S.  Scott 

279 

E.  Scott 

280 

no 

SeflorM.Xavier 

281 

David  M.Belfrage 

Gustav  Wunderlich 

A.  W.  Manning 

282 

60 

288 

1,500 

284 

6,890 

40 
10 

T.  F.  Trenor 

285 

Elisha  Brooks 

286 

1 

287 

75 

60 

20 

1,000 

150 
200 

1 

Guy  E. Manning, M.D... 

288 

289 

. 

Rev.  E.B. Church,  A.M.. 
Sylvia  O'Loghlen 

290 

8,000 

70O 

'* 

291 

292 

1,000 

25,000 

6,000 

8 

6,000 

406 

Henrv  F.  Eden 

298 

170,000 

18,200 

37,300 
3,730 

366, 666   F^cd  erick  J .  Tetrsrart .... 

294 

2% 



W.  R.  Williams 

296 

500 

John  M.  Elmore 

297 

W.  N.Bush 

298 

.. 

299 

6,000 

4,587 

792,209 

63,029 

1  C6,096 

George  T.  Clark 

SOO 
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PubHCf  society y  and  school  lihrtnies  in  the  XMiied 

[Column  5:  Bulldixi^— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  ftuniahed  free.    6:  Supported  by — T,  Taxation; 

R,  relerence; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


H0i 


'P 


801 
302 
303 
304 
3Q5 
SOG 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
814 
315 
816 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
822 
323 
324 
325 
S26 
327 
82H 
329 
330 

331 

332 

3:« 

s:u 
3;c> 

3;i6 
337 

3;i8 
:i39 
310 
341 
342 
343 
341 
346 
346 
347 
348 
MO 
aiO 
Sol 
352 
353 
354 
85,5 
856 
a57 
358 
359 
300 
361 
362 
963 
364 
365 
366 


CALIJ-X)RNIA— con. 


San  Francisco 

do 

I do 

; do 

do 

' do 

; do 

' do 

' do 

I do 

I do 

I do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

' do 

I  Sou  Jose 

' do 

I do 

I do 

do 

! do 

do 

I  San  Juan 

'  Sau  Lorenzo 

Shu  Lulfl  Obispo, 

Sun  Mateo 


do 

do 

do 

do 

San  Queutin 
San  liafael . . 

do 

do 

Sauta  Aua  .. 

do 

do 

do, 


I  Santa  Barbara 
' do 

do 

I  Santa  Clara . 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

,  Santii  Cruz.. 
' do 

do 

Santa  Maria. 
I  Santa  Monica 

do 

I  Santa  Paula. 

' do 

!  Santa  Hosa.. 

do 

! do 

do 

I do 

'  Santa  Ynez. . 
!  Sarat*>ffa  .... 
.  SausalTto . . . . 


Public  5^hool  Teachers*  lib  . 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  ♦ I 

Sacr<Hl  Heart  Cullege I 

Sacred  Heart  Preseut'nConv. 

St.  Brigid's  Schwjl • 

St.  larnatius  College ! 

St  \  incent's  School 

San  Franclw^o  Co,  Med. 8oc...| 

San  Francisco  Iaw  Library..' 

San  FrancLsco  Microficop.Soc.l 

Society  of  California  l*ionecrs. ' 

State  Normal  School 

Supreme  Conrt 

Sutro  Library 

TheO!H)phical  Soc.San  Fran,* 

University  Club 

Wells-Far^o  Library  Assoc*.. 

West's  (Miss)  School 

Youug  Men's  ('hristian  Assoc. 

College  of  Notre  Dame  .- 

Free  rublic  Library 

Hester  District  School 

Law  Li  brary 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Stat^*  Normal  School 

Unlver>itv  of  the  Pacilic 

Public  Librar>' 

Public  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Church    I>ivinity  School   of 
the  Pacific, 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

St.  Margaret'. s  School 

St.  Matthew's  School 

l*ri^9»)n  Library 

Dominicau  College 

Free  l*ublic  library 

Mt.  Tamalpais  Military  Acad. 

Free  l*ublic  Library 

Orange  Co.  Teach.  Kef.  Lib  .. 

Public  High  School 

Santa  Ana  School* 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Society  of  Natural  History 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Public  Library 

Santa  Clara  College 

Reading  Room ' 

Sotbil itv  Debating  Boc . . . .  j 

Cit  y  Free  Li  brary 

Public  High  School ' 

Public  Sehool* 

Union  High  School I 

Public  High  School I 

Public  Library I 

Grammar  School 

Union  High  School... ' 

Free  Public  library i 

Pacific  MethfKlist  College*...' 

Public  High  School I 

Public  School* ' 

Riucon  Si'hool ! 

Public  High  School 

Public  School ! 

District  School  * 


1854 

1SH7 
1873 
1870 

i856 
1854 


Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch.., 
Sch... 
Si-h... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Med.. 
Law .. 
Sci  ... 

Soc  ... 

Sch . . . 

Law.. 

(ien  .. 

Sci  ... 

Soc . . . 

S«»c... 

Sch... 

Y.M. 

Col... 

Ccn  -. 

Sch... 

1H76  I  Law.. 
iKMi  j  Theo  . 
1862     Sch... 

'  Col  ... 

Ih9'»  I  Gen  ., 
ISVj  I  Sch... 
I.sy7  (  Gen  .. 
1893     Theo  . 

l'*99  ]  Gen  .. 

1800  I  Sch... 

Sch... 

isr.*;  '  S(.'h... 

1«.h3  I  A>y... 

1890  ■  Seh... 

1890  i  Gen  .. 
I  Sch... 

1891  ;  Gen  .. 
1889     Sch. 
1889  ,  Sch. 


1869 
1872 

1^8') 

1899 
1868 
1879 

'i89i 
1890 
1875 
18')3 
1851 
1880 


F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

c. 

F. 

c. 

O. 

c. 

F. 

c. 

R. 

c. 

K' 

T.C. 

Sch.., 
(ion  .. 

..-.«      Seh... 

1«76  I  Sci  ... 

1H62     Col... 


iNvS 
1.SK2 
18*3 


19«I3 
1851 


1890 
18»>8 


Gen 
Col.. 
Col.. 
Col  .. 
Gen  . 
.Sch . 


'  Sch. 

I  Sch. 

1891  Sell. 
isW  '  Gen 
1870  I  Sch. 
1891  i  Sch. 
1884  i  Gen 
1862  I  (V>1  . 

■'  Sch. 

,  Sch. 

1805     Sch. 

1  Sch. 

1870  Sch . 
1  Sch. 


R. 

'f- 

I  R. 
I  R. 
■  R. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

R. 

O. 

F. 
F, 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
(>. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 

C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
('. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


F. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

8. 

S. 

Fr. 

S.,Fr. 

Ft. 

F. 

F. 

8. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S.,Fr. 

8. 

F. 
Ft. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F.- 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

s. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 


B. 

R. 
R. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R, 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B.  I 


S,200 
3,UO0 
8,075 
6,015 
1,000 
44,441 
3,000 
1.50U 

42,  ae 

2,500 
3,000 
6,661 

18,000 
200,000 
2,000 
8,500 
8,100 
1,200 
6,000 
7,650 

13,758 
LOOO 
4.000 

10,000 
8,085 
2,000 
2,024 
1,200 
3,685 
4,600 

6,65« 
2,000 
1.000 
1,000 
4,000 
7,000 
4,738 
2,000 
4,198 
3,108 
1.867 
2,300 

17,600 
4,200! 
6,000 
1,220 
1,300 

17,160 
1,500 
1,118 

13,204 
1,000 
1,250 
1,000 
1.050 
5,644 
1,400 
1,200 

13,018 
2,000 
1,000 
2,750 
1,000 
1,000 

i.oeo 

1,000 


♦statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

IS 

ll 

a 
11" 

It 

r 

Rn>*J^trt  frcjtii— 

6 

i 

^1 

NameoimiiKUii. 

1 
1 

ill 

10 

a 

lil 

U 

%% 

1& 

i    1^ 

u 

u 

10 

1£)0 

^ 

1 

tSS8 

302 

800j        23 

1 1 

Brother  Leo,  F.  &.  C 

Slater  M,  Ck)nception .... 

308 





I-.  .    1            1 

304 

1        40 

8,377!      112 
1 

75 

306 

::::::::: 

1 

J,  Landry,  S.J.  ^ 

306 

:::::::::;::::':::::::;::::::::!::::::::: 

307 

125 




1        1 

Van  H.  Hulen,  M.  D 

308 

1       965 

500         20 

$4,140; 1  11,3^4 

1 ' 

1 

309 

310 

::::::. 1. :::::: 

1 1 V 

311 

10,000   2,320 

1,311 

_    1 

1, 702 1 

StBlla  Huntington 

Benjamin  Edson 

312 



2,000 

I 

313 

II                  i              i              1           • 

1 

314 

5       100 

1        30 

160 

10,        40 





1 1. ' 

316 

.     . 

:.|...::: i      •••••■ 

K  nox;  Mftildox . .    x 

316 

19, 142 

2,150 

1 

317 



1 

1 

318 

1  . . . 

1 A.  A.  Macurdik 

319 

i        50 

1  1,217 

"*63,'39i 

'«6,'872 

1 1         380 

Sister  M.  Bemardine 

ilary  Barmby ._ 

320 

7,135 
ISO 

«60,000 

321 

501 

322 

::::::::::::::::;::  1   : 

1.  ..   . 

1 

MifisH.G.Garron 

C.  A.  Barchi,  S.  J 

Hnth  Royce 

828 

1      1         

1 1   1 

324 

250 ! 750 



750 

1 

326 

326 

1         65 

200'        50 
4, 956|      561 

78.'> 

50 

11,363 

147 

75 

1,483 

Eileen  Breen.      ... 

327 

'*i,'4i6 

75 



Geo.  £dgar 

828 

Frances  M.  Milne 

James  0.  Lincoln 

C.  H.  Kirkbtido 

Geo.  W.Hall. 

829 

1 

330 

'      322 

500,      400 

8,108 
1,000 

811 





SbS 
2(X) 

1     . 

^S1 

...;f?i::::::: 

332 

( 

333 

100 

300 

.  ""   v" 1 

W.  A.  Brewer 

334 

1 

1 

Rev.  A.  Dralims.  .. 

335 

1             1 

Motlier  Louis« 

336 

1     '" 

17, 299| 

i,wi 

1 

1,548 

S.  Lizzie  Baker  . 

337 

338 

IW        157 
125       177 

!       l.M) 

1,232       261) 

'     bm 

L'O        200 

19, 859 
425, 

1,558 


:::::::::::::: 

1,045 

16,000 

Jeannette  McFadden 

J,  B.  NichoLs 

3.S9 

1 



340 

1 

341 

100, 1          239l      -         _. 

Mrs.  M. C.  Ru«t  .......... 

342 



38,000 

3, 7('.8 
350 

i 

3,76Hi '       12.000 

348 

1 

350 
3,835 

_   

' 

William  A.  WiLson 

344 
346 

200          25 

1 

1 

Sr.  Louise  of  SL.  Joseph  .. 
W.  A.  Beattie 

346 

:>() 

'                 '                 i 

347 

700 

'>fS<l 

420 

1                                  1                      ' 

James  M.O'SuIlivan,  S.J. 

John  C.  Gri.sez,  S.  J 

John  H.  Rionian 

Minerva  U,  Waterman . . 

348 

-^ 

l,4iS(v       W.) 
'       560 

i                                  1                      ' 

349 

149 
46,9^16 

218 
3,930 

850 

3,716 

•  •  '•' 

351 

...1 

I 

352 

,     ioo 

1 

353 

1                                       '                      ' 

354 

50 
300       244 

100 1      100 

ID.  A.  Eckcrt    

355 

22,381, 

KlHe  A.  Mtissf 

:i5r> 

130 i        130 

357 

400         75 
55K 

500         50 

J .  C.  Owen 

358 

29, 218 

2,150 

2,214 

AnnaB.  Kumli      

359 

, 

3<^ 

::::::::::;:::::::;: :::  i:;::::::: 

361 

400 



1               1 

3(»2 

266 

1 , 

Effie  Slujjser 

363 

1 

36-1 

KJO         50 

100 

1 

47' 1           -IT 

1 

Fmnces  De  Rome 

365 

I        125 



50 

S.30 

3G6 
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Public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  the  United 

[Column  6:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Iioc&don. 


Hiunci  of  llhmfr* 


■s 


867 


370 
871 
372 
373 
874 
375 
876 
877 
878 
379 
380 
381 
882 
883 
881 
885 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
891 
892 
893 
894 
896 
890 
897 


400 
401 
402 
403 
404 

405 
400 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 

423 

424 
425 
426 


CAlAFO  KSri  A— CO  n . 


Sierra  Mad  re.... 

Soldiers  Home  . . 

Sonoma 

Soquel 

South  Pasadena. 

Stanford  Univ.. . 
do 

Stockton 

do 

do 

Tomales 

Truckee  

Tulare 

do 

Tustin 

Vacavillc 

do 

Vallcjo 

do 

....do 

Ventura  

Volta 

Waterman 

Watstmville 

do 

Wheatland 

Whittier 

Woodland 

do 

Woodslde(Portola) 

Yrcku 

Yuba  City 


COLORADO. 


Aspen 

Blackhawk 

Boulder 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Canon  City 

do 

....do 

do 

Central  City  ... 
Colorado  Citv . . 
Colorado  Spring 

do 

do 

....do 

Denver  

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Public  Library 

Pac.  Br.  Nat.  Home  for  D.  V.  S. 

Union  High  School 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni  v 

Law  Department 

Free  Pub. and  Hazelton  Lib.. 

Public  High  School 

San  Joaquin  Co.  Law  Library 

District  School  * 

Public  School  ♦ 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  School 

District  School  * 

Union  High  School 

Free  Library 

Public  School 

St.  Vincent's  Convent  School 

Public  Library 

District  School 

Preston  Strhool  of  Industry... 

District  School  * 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

State  School 

Free  Library  * 

Holy  Rosary  Academy 

Porlola  District  School 

Siskiyou  County  High  School. 
Public  School 


1886 
1890 
1893 
1890 
1895 
1891 


1880 


1894 


1892 
1885 


1897 
188-4 


1872 
1895' 


18% 
1870 


1892 


Ci  ty  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

McKenzie  Library  * 

State  Preparatory  School 

University  of  Colorado  (Buck- 
ingham Library). 
Colorado  School  of  Law.. 

Mount  St.  Seholastica'8  Acad. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

State  Penitentiary 

City  School 

Wood's  Library 

Colorado  Col.  (Coburn  Lib.).. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  ... 

Brown  Law  Library  Assoc  ... 

Cathedral  or  Diocesan  Lib ... 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.. 

Colorado  Scientific  Society... 

Denver  Univ.  Law  School 

East  Side  High  School 

Equitable  Ufe  Assuraucc  So- 
ciety's Law  Library. 

Ernest  and    Cramner   Law 
Library. 

Manual  Tmining  High  School . 

North  Side  High  School 

Northwestern  Library  Co 


1885 


Gen  . 

Gar.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Col.. 

Law . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Law. 

Sch.. 

Sch., 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Asy. 

.Sch. 


1899 
1890 


1887 


1S96 
IHHl 
18S6 
1S82 
1875 
1896 
1^83 
1900 
lf'85 
1874 
1895 
lh73 
1885 
1882 
1893 


1900 
1890 


1894 
18M 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 


Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 

Law.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
I-AW  . . 
Theo  . 
Col... 
Sci.... 
Law .. 
Sch... 
Law.. 


Law., 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  ., 


C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T.D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 


S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Ft. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 


F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 


1,650 
4,465 
1,050 
1,000 
2,716 

76,651 
7,600 

85,419 
1,247 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,198 
1,806 
1,260 
1,150 
1,000 
4,600 
1,758 
1,000 
4,000 
1,400 
1,650 
1,123 
8,449 
1,000 
3,500 
5,000 
1,000 
1.080 
1.097 
1,000 


1.500 
1,000 
1,800 
1,547 
3,000 
28,600 

3,000 
1,500 
1,000 
4,000 
8,200 
2,500 
1,596 

8  J,  000 
4,56S 

10,114 
8.00Q 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
2,600 
4,000 
2,900 
8,000 

12,000 

2,250 
2,300 
12,500l 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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C,  corporation;  D,  donations.    7:  F,  free;  8,  subscription;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulating; 
B,  both.] 


1 

3 

I'd 

1 

Receipt*  frotn— 

i 

1* 

a 

> 

J 

1 

5 

Sod 

1 

K&mc  (A  UbmriaH. 

'  * 

10 

11 

70 
448 

40 
100 

If 

n 

14 

1ft 

10 

17 

IS 

•      10 

20 

100 

i,2r>j 
32,400 

mi 

•3,000 

367 

A.  Q.  Wheeler 

868 

869 

Winifred  E.  Wilson 

Nellie  E.  Keith 

370 

2,417 
14,842 



$1,283 

$26,'666 

i'283 
20,000 

871 

20,000 

0,506 

150,000 

Melvin  G.  Dodge 

872 

1 

873 

6,330 

1,146 

66,842 

?9,652 

9,752 

75,000 

W.  F.  Clowdsley 

874 

876 

1,500 

1 

900 

876 

50 
""575 

60 

50 

877 

"""ioo 

200 
100 

""ioo 

50 

72 

100 

25 

27 

800 

858 

137 

600 
10,906 

60 

878 

805 

. 

3,000 

Frank  A.  Ellsworth 

879 

880 

750 

400 

207 

20,352 

"i,*769 

60 

60 

50 

250 

1,759 

J.J.Zielian 

881 

882 

250 

Carl  H.  Nielsen 

883 

L.  Gertrude  Doyle 

884 

885 

886 

j 

F.  Vandever  . 

887 

SO 



Jennie  C.  Garibaldi 

888 

889 

50 
10 
60 

210 

""56 
600 
500 

60 
898 

60 
600 



109 
1,253 

525 
682 



890 

16,390 
600 



Belle  Jenkins 

891 



W.P.Rich 

892 

898 

7,500 

677 

894 

Sr.  M.  Agnesia 

895 

16 

215 



M.  E.  Shine 

896 

397 

200 

87 
40 

150 

56 

60 

Geo.  H.  Kimball 

J.  H.  Barker 

898 

399 



400 

300 

16,845 

700 

889 
866 

Clara  H.  Savory 

401 

i      ''' 

402 





■'  . 

408 

l.OOCJ 

3,000 

2,500 

2,500 

60,000 

Alfred  E.  Whitaker 

404 

406 

200       113 

..  .     J 

85 

406 

M.  Belle  Minor 

407 

15,000 
24,960 

3,000 

1,600 
21,000 

6,132 
59,339 

1,600 

_ 

1,300 

1 

1,400 

20,000 

E.  Agnes  Woods 

408 

200      lAn 

::"":i::"::: 

409 

600 

"27*666 
560 

""266 
1,000 
8.000 

400 
65 

612 
2,311 
4.50 
250 
60 

'  'i.'ooo 

ao 

40 
1,070 
1,073 
1,620 
4,617 
600 

F.  H.  Clark 

410 

Leona  D.  Lucas 

411 

60,000 

Malcolm  G.  Wyer 

Lillian  Johnson 

412 

500 

418 

2,950 

""566 

Susan  T.  Dunbar 

L.  E.  Milllgan 

414 

no,  000 

415 

Oliver  E.  Collins 

416 

96 

96 

3,000 

417 

418 

3,000 
8,000 

350 
500 

1 

A.  W.Warwick 

419 

1 

420 

1 

421 
422 

423 

424 
425 
426 

56 

860 
200 

! 

CM.Deardorff 

MaryH.G.Winton 

500 

250 

250 

...:::. 

W.H.Park 
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PnbliCy  sonetyy  mid  school  libraries  in  (he  United 

[Colmnn  5:  BullcHnK— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


loovHoii* 


COLOKADO— con. 


427 

428 

429 

430 
431 

432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 

438 
439 
440 
411 
442 
413 
4i4 
445 
416 
417 
41M 
449 

450 
451 
452 
453 
451 
455 
46<> 
457 
45H 
459 
4tk) 
461 
462 
463 

464  ' 

465  ' 

466  I 

467  I 
•168  I 

46y 

470 
471 
472 

473 
471 
475 


Denver  . 


....do 

...A\o , 

....do , 

....do 

....do , 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


DuranKO 

Florence 

Fort  C(»llinH 

do 

do 

FrnitH 

Glen  wood  Springs. 

Goldvn 

do 

Grand  Junction... 

do 

do 


(irceloy 

do 

Idaho  Springs  .. 

do 

Lnjunta 

do 

Leadville 

do 

Lovfland 

Monterista 

do 

>f  ontro.se 

Ouniy 

do 

Pnol..lo 

do..: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kockyfortl 

Siikniarho 

Saii<la 


I  ttf  JlbE«f7. 


Ti'lluride 

Trinida«l 

Univcrsit>-  Park. 

coxNK(-nruT. 


Public  High  School  (District 

No.  1).» 
Public-  High  School  (District 

Xo.2).* 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of 

Denver. 

S<;hleier  Law  Library  * 

State  Historical  and  Natiiml 

Hi.stor>'  S<x'iety  of  Colorado. 

State  Library 

Supreme  Court  Law  Library  . 

West  Side  High  School 

Wolfe  Hall *. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Aaeoc. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  D.  and 

R.  G,  Railway  Department. 
Ladie8'  Library  AKSfx'iation  ♦ 
Lib.  and  Fn-e  Reading  Room. 

Public  High  School  * 

Public  Library 

State  Agricultural  College. 

Schw)l  District  N.).  2 

(ilenwood  High  School 

Colomdo  Sch(Mil  of  Mines  ... 

Public  High  School 

Piiblif  Library , 

Public  S<h«Hd" 

Western  Colorado  Academy 

of  Sci«MU'«'S. 

Ptibl  ic  Li  bra  ry  * 

State  Normal  *S«^*)iool 

Public  Hik'h  School* 

iniblic  Library ] 

Publicandrn'ion  High  School 

Young  Folk^'  Library i 

Public  Library ' 

Public  School • 

Public  High  SvIkjoI 

Public  HiKh  S'htiol ; 

Public  Library ■ 

Public  School ' 

Lincoln  Memorial  PublicLil).* 

Walsh  Public  Librarj' ' 

Centnil  Hlock  Law  Llbrarv  .J 
Central  High  School.  DiHt.'20.l 
Grand  Openi  House  Law  Lib.j 

Loretto  Academv 

McClelland  Public  Libnirv. . . ' 

Public  High  Scliool.Dist.  1 ' 

iniblic  Scho,,l I 

Saguache  Countv  High  Sch  .. 
Public  Scli<M)l  Library,  Tues- 
day Evenincr  Club.* 

I»ubli<'  Hivrh  S.hiM.l 

Frtf  Pul)lic  Libniry , 

University  of  Denver 


1H97 
L^79 

1.%1 
iMtil 
1.SS3 
1867 

IMW) 
1891 

IHiK) 
1897 


1900 
1879 


1901 
1H93 
1891 

]'«> 
1891 

i«99 


1M«4 


]M»7 
IIPOI 
189J 
1S9S 
1891 

ivji" 


I 


03  5«; 

'.am 


Sch...    F. 

I 
Sch.. 


Gen  .. 

Law  ., 
Hist.. 

State  . 
Law.. 
Sch.., 
Sch... 
Y.M. 
Y.M. 

Gen  . 
(ien  . 
Sch . . 


1S95 
IWI 
1891 


1SSL> 
1861 


Gen  , 
Col  . 


Sch. 
Col . 
Sch . . 
Gen 
S<'h . , 
Sci . . , 

(Jeu  . 
Sch., 
Sch.. 
(ien  . 
S<'h . , 
(kn  , 
(icn  . 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 


476  ,  Abington ■  Social  Librnrr 

477  I  Andover Public  Li!>rary 

478  ,  An.sonia Ansonia  Libra rv 

479    do ;  PubUc  High  School 

480  ' do I  Young  Mcn'.-^CIiristian  A.N>iOi*. 

4S1     Baltic I  Academy  of  the  Holv  Family. 

4H2     Berlin  Free  Librnr>' 

4S:i  '  Bellik'hem !  Free  Public  Library 


Geu  . 
Sch.. 
Gcii  . 
(kn  . 
Law  . 
Sch  . . 
Law . 
Sch . . 
(Jon  . 
S<h.. 
Sch . . 
S<h.. 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 
(icn  . 
Col  .. 


F. 
P. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
R. 

F. 
R. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
U. 
F. 
R. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

O. 

(). 

F. 
I  F. 
I  F. 

;  o. 

>l: 

'  F. 

F. 
I  F. 
I  F. 
I  F. 
I  O. 
I  F. 
:  F. 

F. 
'  F. 


T. 
T. 

T. 

C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
D. 
D. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T.D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T.  C. 
T. 


I 

F,  T. 

R.  T. 

F.  C. 


Soc  . 
Gen 


1793 
1S95 
1H91  Gen 
INN.')  I  Sch  . 
I8.s:i  ,  Y.  M 

,  Sch. 

t  (Jen 

19i>0  I  Gen 


.'  O. 

.1  F. 
.1  O. 
•I  F. 
.    F. 

k: 

.    F. 


Fr. 
Pr. 


S. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

8. 
S. 

Fr. 

S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


S.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr.. 
Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 

S.Fr. 


F. 
F. 
P. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 


R. 
R. 

B.j 

B. 
R. 

R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
('. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 

B, 
C. 
B. 


7,000 
12,000 

l.%500 
15,000 
3,600 
2,000 
1,300 
1,000 

2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,  ?21 
19,000 
l.OSO 
1,350 
6,437 
1,277 
2,1W 
2,300 
3,000 

3,500 
19,500 
1,100 
2.380 
1,500 
9,517 
2,400 
6,083 
1,000 
1,000 
2,486 
2,000 
1,200 
7,000 
3,00a 
1,173 
2,454 
1,500 
17,0!i0 
2.039 
1.000 
1.1*23 
1,500 

1.100 
8.758 
12,000 


1.060 
2,300 
9.0M 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,619 
1,200 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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j 

h 

1 
11 

V 

RetrdpU  from— 

H 

Is 

la 

II 

> 

Nam^  of  Ulmrfftn. 

J 
1 

p  1 

10 

11 

1      If 

li 

14 

Ift 

10 

17 

la 

It 

im 

$3de 

*3M 

427 

428 

6,500   7,416 

366,473 

34,302 

36,785 

• 

Charles  R.  Dudley 

420 

430 



6.602 

""m 

406 

1.815 

1,200 

230 



83,043 
1,500 

3,043 

1,500 

2,000 

300 

431 

Mary  F.  Miller  . 

432 





H.G.Clark '.'.'.'. 

433 

4,000 

434 

AST) 

lb 

W.  M.Danner 

436 

60 

3,418 

1,500 
2,158 

2,592 

354 
647 

Leroy  Burdick 

437 

20o'      160 
1      426 

438 

240 

^ 

Frances  A.  Collar 

439 

440 

i,666       563 

5,000       881 

90|        46 

15,970 

900 

1,075 

965 

1,288 

Elfreda  Stebbins 

Joseph  F.  Daniels 

Lillian  Crosby 

441 

442 

443 

444 

8,000,  1,215 

1,049 



Mabel  C.  Sbnim 

445 

446 

409 

1,200       100 
S,500       150 

700       350 
3,000   1,761 

12,481 

1,200 


1,326 

98,000 

Almeda  N.Jay 

447 

448 

175 

6a=> 

C.B.Rich 

449 

12, 179 
15,000 

400 

460 

Albert  F.Carter 

451 

462 

1       200 

292 
800 
900 
2,410 
657 

I 

453 

500 



600 

454 

800 

270 

6,666 

600 

1,750 

600 



Newman  H.  Lewis 

Zoe  D.  Guernsey 

455 

2,400 

793 

456 

7,000 





Fred  P.  Austin 

457 

458 

30,       100 
230|        70 

166 
464 



1                1 

459 

2,086 

60 





M.  K.  Couant 

460 

20 



461 

300 

110 

i,8r^ 

12,000 

56 
1,015 

462 

1,000 

Ara  E.  Home 

463 

75!      200 
166|        73 

461 

^219 

257 

465 

1  Weldon  Keeling 

466 

467 

1,780 

58,183 

-  6.666 

6,252 

70,000  Jo-ionh  W.  ChAuman 

468 

1      ' 

*                  * 

469 

'      2(X) 

5,  m^ 

900 



lis 

260 

A.  B.  Webster 

470 

800 
100 

Allic  M.  Davis 

471 

"  60 

472 

473 

1       158 

2,000      H«n 

12,878 
3,000 

1 

: 

j  Thomas  Winsor 

474 

1 

879 

D.  K.  Phillins 

475 

4 

60 
811 

1,000 

Joseph  Gilbert 

476 

60 

m 

166 

3,371 

50 

Mary  ?:.  Hvde 

477 

36,771 

.  ■    9  jsno 

$1,000 

57,000 

Anna  Hftdlev 

478 

I-- 

A    n  Pull - 

479 

1,000 

600 

:::::::  1."  ...:::v.;:::::::::;:::; 

480 

1 

481 

1     m* 

12.        57 

3,7U 

989 

j         ioOj           20 

1          50 

*  i'io 

55 

74i 


p:inilv  Brandegee 

Alice  E.  Bird 

4H2 



483 
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R,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


11 


o 
> 


CONNECTICUT— con. 


484 
485 
486 
487 

488 
489 
190 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
600 
501 
502 
503 
5(M 
605 
606 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
622 

623 
624 
625 
526 
527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
584 
535 
536 
537 
5£8 


Bethlehem 
Black  Hall 
Branford.. 
Bridgeport 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bristol.... 

do 

Brooklyn  . 
Canaan  . . . 
Chester . . . 
Clinton  ... 
Colchester 
Columbia . 
Cornwall.. 
Cromwell . 
Danbury . . 

do 

Danlclson . 

....do 

Darien 

Derby 

do 

do 

Durham  Center 
East  Hartford 

do 

East  River... 
East  Windsor 

Ellington 

Essex 

Fairfield 

do 

Falls  Village. 
Farmlngton  . 


540 
541 
542 
543 
544 
545 


do 

Granby  ... 

Greenwich 

....do 

Griswold . . 

Groton 

Guilford  .. 

Hampton  . 

Hartiord . . 
do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

I do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 


1 


Library  Association  • 

Black  Hall  School 

James  Blackstone  Mem.  Lib. 

Bridgeport  Training  School 
for  Teachers. 

Fairfield  County  Law  Library . 

I»ark  Avenue  In.stitute 

Public  High  School 

Public  Lib.  and  Read.  Room.! 

Seaside  Institute I 

University  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Town  Library 

Douglas  Library 

Public  Library 

Morgan  School  * 

Library  As<oclation 

Free  Librarj'  * 

Library  Association 

Belden  Library  Association . . 

Danbury  Library 

St.  Peters  Roman  Catholic  Soc 

Free  Public  Library 

Killlngly  High  School 

Free  Library 

AUis's  Circulating  Library ... 

Derby  Neck  Library 

Public  Library 

Durham  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Raymond  Library 

Library  Company 

Library  Association 

Hall  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company.. 

Memorial  Library 

David  M.  Hunt  Library 

Porter  (Miss)  and  Dow'8(  Mrs.) 
School.  * 

Village  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

ReadingRoom  and  Lib.  Assoc . 

Coit  Library  Association* 

Bill  Memorial  Library 

Circulating  Library 

Public  Library 

American  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Connecticut  Hist.  Society 

Good  Will  Club  for  Boys 

Hartford  Bar  Library  Assoc. 

Hartford  Hospital  Med.  Lib.*. 

Hartford  Medical  Library 

Hartford  Retreat 

Hartford  School  of  Religious 
Pedagogy. 

Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Case  Memorial  Lib.). 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Seminary.. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

State  Board  ot  Education  *  . . 

State  Library 

Trinity  College 


1857 
1876 
1893 


1877 


1881 
1881 
1887 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1890 
1821 
1896 


1867 
1882 
1869 
1888 
1869 
1896 
1852 
1872 
1901 
1855 
1897 
1901 
1894 
1896 
1883 
1876 
1849 
1897 


Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 

I^w.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  ..'  O. 


1876 
1891 


1890 
1887 
1894 
1877 
1879 
1888 
1870 
1896 
1817 
1825 
1881 
1886 
1859 
1875 
1824 
1886 

1834 


1847 
1892 
1866 
1864 
1824 


Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ..i  F. 
Gen  ..i  O 
Gen  . .  I  O 
Gen  ..>  F. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
I  . 


Gen 
Gen 
Sch. 
Gen 
Gen 
Gen 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Hist.. 
Soc ... 
Law  .- 
Med.. 
Med.. 
Asy..j  F. 
Theo .  j  F. 

Theo  .!  O. 

Sch...  F. 
Sch...  F. 
Gen  ..1  F. 
Sch...|  F. 
State  .  F. 
Col  ...1  F. 


F. 

-I  *'• 
.    F. 

.    O. 

.|  R. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

O. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

c. 

T.C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
D.- 
.C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


8. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
8.  Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


1,600 

1,000 

15,161 

1,075 

10,000 
3,000 
1,796 

40,037 
1,000 
2,600 

10,987 
1,000 
2,260 
5,000 

2.r  - 

2,000 
8,000 
4,000 
8,100 
1.S50 
15,616 
15,000 
6,000 
1,226 
1,600 
5,000 
7,000 
6,999 
2,860 
4,362 
2,686 
1,649 
1,000 
2,375 
1,460 
1,000 
8,265 
8,066 
3,000 

4,497 
1,900 
1.250 
7,000 
1,800 
4,283 
1,300 
1,860 
2,500 
26,000 
1,800 
4,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,500 
8,500 

81,574 

2,579 

6,000 

79,000 

2,600 

40,000 

46,660 


*StatisUcsof  1900. 
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1 

1^ 

1 

J    03 

Reecipts  from— 

1 

II 

Narae  of  librarian 

1 

'^1 

I. 

to 

11 

li 

1« 

14 

ifi 

It 

17 

18 

4 
It 

m 

485 

so 

'"*" 

\ 

Chas.O.  Bajlli'tE      ^  ^* 

42,505 

1 

%VA,im 

«4i.2T7 

5204,300 

Heoiy  M.  W h I tutjy 

4B6 

1 

:::::": 

407 

225 

fl.GOO 

1,BOO 

1 

ChAflea  S.  Evani  .,....,. 

4fi8 

1 

439 

2,385         22 

.......  i,m 

. ,         fiO 

1,500       100 

35y       886 

1 

53 
14.000 

490 

ii&,22ti!n  4,000 

«150.000 

Agnes  IliUfl. 

491 

'■■"" 

ConiGlia  B.  Wbeeler .,.. 

492 

1 

493 

iO,toT 

3,000 

3.7S7 

4,1B7 

10.  ood  Chiis.  L.  Wijq<liaB ....... 

4^ 
495 

1 

4,800 
4,442 

"'  IDO 

loa 

lOQ 
200 

128 
78 

235 
280 

3,200 
2,270 

LIlllAn  Lure,^.**  . 

4iK 

200 
187 

Mi*fl,&-J.  Hajnm  .. 

Mary  E.  Dt^nLsou  „,,.,.. 

197 

—  *-*^ 

43g 

;:;:;:;;;":":::: 

400 

„.._ 

90 
SCO 

no 

100 

4,690 

2.300 

BOO 

im 

44,200 

H,OtKJ 

^,447 

.  ..   .1'   '   '" 

l,rtS2 
175 
152 

4,31H 

2,040 
1.5i» 
2^500 



Abby  G .  Wlllaid 

500 

.        ., 

85 

""lis 

800 

501 

Mary  J.  Whitney-,-.-,^. 

SttfHbM.^nvn&f... 

Mrs.  U.  IJ.  Srtuiyrd  ,.,... 

n.  I,  Lynch  .,„, 

EmmaC.  Hammond,.., 

502 

fm 

15(y 

30,000 
50,000 
15,000 

504 

1  Km  1.000 

505 

155 
12 

m\ 

400 

so 

IfiO 

1,4W 
333 

2,000 
3,000 

506 
507 

8,  ICO 

' 

aoo 

50d 

" '*' 

,,.. 

509 

l.^JOO 

7»000 
31,701 

25 
159 

'""'520 
350 

27J5 

510 

■m  i.*m 

2.000 

100 
100 

2.277 

iir> 

6&0 
390 

........ 

rj  mr-n  A    rhMii 

fill 

3fiO 

6i7 

15 

6,0O0!  O&rtnulo  L.  flikrt  

5l' 

le^siH , 

533 

7a 

6*7 

11.500 

?:S! 

514 

riLFivltn^i  R    TjvjitA                   i 

516 

'406 
100 

1 

„ m™  h  t  ik«.  li 

51G 

4,125 

::::■;: ::::::::: 

KllJabttb  LeKibbt 

TlWnlc  H    fJallnhpr 

617 

::::::;::;::::(::;:::::; 

2,500 

51 S 

r      1 ' 

510 

.::..:/"6M 

;;::■:::::■■ 

20.500,  Emnisi  T.  Wiikemoii 

'    ,\  o  ik-lli!  MiiUbii>  .. 

520 

_ . .  ^  _ .  _  _  J 

250 

1,000 

1,574 

20.DOO 

r^i 

.-,,_  1.„„.. 

523 

350 

igs 

40 

20,000 
2,200 

1 

121 

5S2 
107 

2,^70 

„, IJlllrtn  E.  RcifjU 

523 

, 

Eva  lirceu ^ . . . 

524 

526 

3^1 

5,900 

25.000 

3,000 

11.000 

,.,. Mary  M.  MlUur... 

526 



51^7 

200 

510 

783 

A.M.  riarke. 

5'28 

1 

Anntntc  A,  FkHvler . 

Wm,  n.  tt*ood\vcll ., 

529 

fiO 

Ui 

25          SO 

75 

&.';o 

5;u 

12.00^1      6dO 

'"""m 

„,„,..    1,000 

882 

a.  067 

33,201 

A I  TtiTt  < "^  Bii  tea - . , 

Wd 

HardK  M.Bimdy 

J.  W-Woiven., 

633 

...... 

3,000 

fiOO 

1,600 

^4 

636 

-""■i  '^ 

::::::::::;:::::::::: 

75 

sao 

::;:;:::: 

Walter  R.Bteitter,M.D.. 
Htniry  RStcarow,  M.D-. 

hm 

-m 

5,000 

r^;j7 

* .  * .  1       'Si 

vwss":::: 

:^\i 

4S,0fi& 

2,330 

5,130 

^,mb 

100.  OOo'  Clmrles  B,  Thiiy dr 

5^ 

MO 

I.[„I! 

26() 

1 

"*"** 

541 

21MH3 

11,000 

4,242 

.  ^    

Caroline  M.  Uewins 

642 

543 

.....»,.  1 

ai.170 

31.170 

1,^0 

"'"iio.ooQ 

OetJ.S.nodivrd....... .  ,^^ 

fM 

29,097 

l,i>30 

w   N.  CbatUiiCailton. 

545 

■— ^'^-|  -Xai."" 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


16.         i5 


CONN  ECTICTT— con . 


&46 

Hartford 

M7 

Hebron 

&^ 

Ivoryton 

549 

JewettOity 

550 

LakeviUe 

651 

Lebanon  

652 

do 

563 

Ledyard  

664 

Litchfield 

655 

do 

556 

do 

557 

Lyme 

Manchester 

55e 

559 

Meriden 

5eo 

do 

561 

do 

562 

do 

663 

Middlefield 

5frt 

MiddletOKV-n 

665 

do 

566 

do 

567 

Milford 

668 

Moodus 

569 

Moosup 

570 

Morris 

571 

Mystic 

5?2 

do 

573 

Naugatuck 

574 

do 

575 

New  Britain  .... 

576 

do 

bT7 

do 

578 

New  Canaan 

579 

New  Haven 

5«0 

do 

681 

do 

6J^2 

do 

583 

do 

584 

do 

665 

do 

686 

do 

587 

do 

588 

do 

589 

do 

590 

do 

691 

do 

592 

do 

593 

do 

594 

do 

595 

do 

596 

do 

597 

do 

598 

do 

599 

do 

600 

do 

601 

do 

602 

do 

em 

Newington 

m 

New  London 

G05 

do 

COG 

do 

Watkinson  Lib.  of  Reference. 

Public  Library 

Circulating?  Library 

81ater  Library 

Hotchkisa  School 

Buckingham  Pastoral  Lib 

Jonathan  TmmbuU  Library. . 

Bill  Library 

Center  School 

Circulating  Library* 

Wolcott  Library  ♦ 

Phoebe  Grilfin  Noyes  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Connecticut  School  for  Boj^. 
Curtis  Memorial  Library .... 

Public  High  School 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 
Levi  H  Coe  Lib.  Association. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School ... 

Conn.  Hospital  for  Insane 

Wesleyan  University 

Taylor  Library 

East  Iladdam  Public  Library 
Aldrich  P'ree  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Mystic  and  Noank  Library... 
Mystic  Valley  EngUsh   and 

Classical  Institute. 
Howard  Whittcmore  ^femo- 
rial  Library. 

fialcm  School 

New  Britain  Institute 

Normal  School 

Public  High  School 

Circulating  Library 

American  Oriental  Society . . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Hillhouse  High  School 

Hopkins  Grammar  School 

Mary  E.  Ives  Library 

New  Haven  Co^.oiiy  Hist.  Soc. . 

State  Hoard  of  Health 

State  Normal  School 

Yale  Univer!«ity 

Clas>*ical  Club 

DwightHall* 

Hcaly  Philopophical  Lib.. 

Historical  Library  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

Law  School 

Linonian  and  Bnm.  Lib. . . 

Lowell  Mason(Ch. Music)* 

Obser\'atory  Library 

Peabody  Museum 

SheffieldSci en U tic  School. 

Slonne  Physical  Labora- 
tory. 

Special  Llbraric' 

Trowbridge    Kcfere  nee 
Library. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Railroad  Dept. 

Young  Men's  Institute 

FrtMi  I*tiblic  Library 

New  London  County  Hist. Soc. 

Public  Library 

Williams  Memorial  Institute. 


1858 

1898 

1871 

1885 

1892 

1864 

1897 

1867 

1896 

1870 

1868 

1898 

1896 

1870 

1899 

1H85 

1866 

1893 

1854 

1870 

1833 

1894 

1888 

1896 

1900 

1892  I 

1880  I 


Gen  .. 
Gen  - 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Theo 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
(Jen  . 
Sch.. 
Y.M. 
Gen  . 
Theo 

^^;:: 

Gen 
Gen 
Gen 
(ten 
Gen 
Sch... 


1888     Gen  - 


1853 
ia=)2 


ia85  ! 

1812  ! 

1886 

1856 


1866 
1862 

1878  I 

1701 
1891 


1824 
1753 


1870 

1900 

1826 

1871 
1882 


Y.  M . 

Gen  . 
(rcn  . 
Hist. 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 


Sch 
(Jen  .. 
Sch.., 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Soc... 
Gen  .. 
Sch...'  F. 
Sch...|  F. 
Y.M..!  F. 


Hist.. 
Slate  . 
Sch... 
(^ol... 
Soc  . . . 
Sch... 
Col... 
Hist.. 

Law .. 
C.Soc. 
Soc  -  .  . 
Sci.... 
Sci.... 
Sci.... 
Sci.... If. 


Col...    F. 
Theo  .    O. 


C. 
T.  C. 

C. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T.C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
D. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
D. 

C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


r. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

8. 

8. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

R. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Ft. 


Fr. 
F. 
Vt. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Ft. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 


8. 
F. 
S. 
F.- 
Fr. 


58,700 
2,256 
1,654 
3,699 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
3,045 
1,060 
3,700 
1,090 
4,000 
1,800 
2,034 
9,966 
3,300 
7,000 
3,718 

23,600 
1,200 

63,000 
9,872 
5,190 
2,500 
1,407 
6,300 
6,000 

8,153 

1,500 
24,780 
7,989 
1,800 
2,898 
6,000 
64.000 
4,200 
1,000 
1,500 
7,000 
1,200 
9,800 
290,000 
3,650 
1,000 
1,600 
7,248 

16,000 
23,978 
4.000 
4,600 
4,500 
8,000 
1,000 

7,000 
4,000 

2,000 

19,301 
1,765 
1,600 

25,766 
1,000 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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C,  corporation 
B,  both.J 

;  D,  donations. 

7:  F,  free;  S,  subscription;  Fr, 

free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulation; 

1 

It 

> 

11 

Ris^Jpte  rroin— 

i 

we 

h 

> 

Nume  of  llbnu-Uii. 

1 

Ill 

ji 

W 

11 

1« 

IS 

1« 

li 

10 

n 

IS 

n 

2,046 
136 

J5,505 
30 

»,tM6 
108 
46 
610 

8114,953 
800 

Frank  B.uoy 

546 

2,843 
1,479 
7,462 

SI,  000 

5,000 

10,000 

Caroline  E.  Kellogg 

Ellens.  Culver 

Mary  Y.  Brown 

547 

548 

100 

52 
83 



548 

560 

50 

50 
205 

1,300 

Stephen  Smith 

551 

1  1^ 

eioo 

fi66 

Hattie  M.  Tucker 

I.  Marlon  Gray 

552 

558 

1          5 

1        95 

1,000         25 

175 

200 

j 

:    : 

Margaret  Baldwin 

554 

3,340 

58 
4,967 
8,000 

200 

556 





536 

2,500 
10,000 

556 

600 

10,000 

657 

566' 

.             .... 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Boynton 

568 

......... 

559 

1  4,878 

1      193 

34,636 

3,666 

:::::::::::::: 

3,000 
450 
80 
190 
337 
100 
4,836 
1,157 

7a) 

129 
200 

63,000 

Corinne  A .  Deshon 

660 

""2*666 

""7,' 866 

Willis  J.  Proutv    

561 

80 

Frank  L.  Burleigh 

L.  A.  Rockwell 

562 

300 

7,500       809 

100 

1,549 

200       180 
590       180 

50 

288 

3,553 





663 

337 
**2,'868 

564 

60 

......... 

665 

5,870 
31,618 
5,757 



65,187 

46,000 
24,500 

""6*666 

Wm.  J.  James ^ 

W.S.Chase 

Nellie  E.  Chaffee.^ 

D.  H.  Grovor 

566 



1,100 
400 

567 
568 
569 

2,500 
3,266 

50 

50 

1 

Eloi.se  M.  Mason 

570 

( Jenevra  E.  Ricker 

Jno.  K.  Bucklyn 

571 

50 

561 

50 

250 

572 

13,632 



Ellen  Spencer 

573 

50 
2,013 

188 
103 
414 



73 

4,000     4,992 

73 
9,559 

674 

128,561 

120,000 

77,000 

AnnaG.  Rockwell 

Mary  K.  Goodrich 

575 
576 

I     

577 

10,608 

200 

100 

300 

3,500  Martha  Silliman 

578 

4,000!        «1 

'  8,300 

!        40 

Adrian  Van  Name 

Willis  K.  Stetson 

RlfLMoho  F.   Thomnsnn 

579 

317,817 

*"  200 

is,  666,  4,366 

22,:i»;o 

200 

68,000 

50,000 

580 

581 

....:^ ::::::: ::::::: 

1                                    "" 

582 

1       40<1 

403 

5,000 

5>S3 

7.000 



1 

Ralph  0.  Williams 

584 

2,000 

1              1 

......................... 

5M5 

170 

100,000 

500 

3tM) 
11  2'.)5 

9,000 

1 

Sara  L.  Ward            

5vS6 

ii,.W> 

50 

33,407 
400 

470, 906 
1.000 

170,000 

Adcli.«()ti  Van  Name 

T.  D.Seymour 

5H7 

230 

1 

5K8 

589 

............ 

i 

590 

1 

.    i 

1 1 1 

George  E.  Day 

Philip  P.  Wells 

591 

1,000 

8*34 
571 

1 

955 

3.174 

22,300 

592 

30,000 

Addison  Van  Name 

593 

1 

594 

1 

1 

595 

1 

596 

1 

597 

1 

596 

1 

599 

"i'ooo 

3,658 

210 

20 

700 
144 

300 

aoo 

300 

1,707 

4,400 
125 

5,r)00 

Frank  C   Porter 

600 

2,906 
42,000 

COl 

40,000 

W  A  Borden 

602 

*'*'i2.5 

Mina  L.  Blair 

603 

2,500 

604 

1,296 

86,579 

Helen  K.  Gay 

606 

' \ i 

' ].. 

606 
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R,  reference; 


607 
«08 
609 
610 
611 
612 
613 
614 
615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
621 
622 

623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
62« 
629 
630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
tkJO 
637 
638 
639 
640 
&41 
642 
&43 
&U 
645 
G4G 
&17 
&iH 
649 
650 
651 
652 
^^3 
651 
65.'> 
65G 

657 

65H 
659 

660 
661 
662 
663 
6<H 
665 
666 
667 
668 
669 
670 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


cos  j<  EcncuT— con . 


New  Milford 

....do 

Newtown 

Niantic 

Norfolk 

Northfield 

North  Granby 

North  Haven 

North  8toninKton. 

Norwalk 

....do 

do 

Norwich 

....do 

....do 

Norwich  (R.  F.  D. 
No.  5). 

Oakdale 

Oxford 

Plain  ville 

Plymouth 

Pomfret 

....do 

Portland 

....do 

Putnam 

RidecHeld 

RocKville 

do 

RmkyHill 

Sali'^bury 

Hay  Brot)k 

Scotland 

Seymour 

8haron I 

Shelton | 

Simsbury | 

do I 

do [ 

South  Coventry ...  I 

do ' 

South  ington | 

do I 

South  Manchester  \ 

do 

South  Norwalk  ... 

Soulhport 

South  WindBor 

Stafford  Springs... 
Stamford ' 

do ' 

stonlngUm | 

Stoninpton  (West- 1 
crly,  R.  I).  I 

Storrs I 

Stratford 

Suflield ; 

do 

Talcottville.... 

Terry  ville 

Tbomaston 

Thompson  ville 

do 

Torrington 

do 


L 

s 

i 

2 

3 

c 

» 

Ingleside  School 

Public  Library 

Newtown  Library 

Public  Library 

Norfolk  Library 

Gilbert  Library 

Frederick  H.  Cossitt  Library. 

Memorial  Library 

Wheeler  School 

Baird's  (Miss)  Institute 

Hilbide  School 

Public  Library- 

Circulating  Library 

Free  Academy  (Peck  Librarj) 

OtiH  Library 

Preaton  Public  Library* 

Raymond  Library 

Oxiord  Library* 

Public  Library 

Library  AsK^ciation 

Pomfret  Library 

Pom  fret  School 

Buck  Library 

Public  High  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Ridgefleld  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Scoville  Memorial  Library 

Acton  Library 

Free  Public  Librarj' 

Public  High  Sehool* 

Public  Library 

HotchkiRs  Library 

Plumb  Memorial  library 

Free  Library 

Westminster  Reading  Room.. 

Westminster  School 

Hnle  Donation  Library 

Library  Association 

Lewis  lligh  School 

imblic  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  SchfKd 

Pub.  Lib..  Free  Reading  Rm  . 

Pequfjt  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Stafford  Libmr>'  Association.. 
Ferguson  Library ' 

Public  High  School | 

Free  Librarv I 

Pawcatuck  High  School  (Dis- 1 

trict  No.  18).  I 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Col. 

Library  Asso<*iHtion 

Free  Public  Library ' 

Suffield  Academy 

Talcott  Free  Library* 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Enfield  Public  Library.... 

Public  High  School 

do 

Torrington  Library 


1876  I 


1896  I 


18W 
1883 
1894 
1871 
1882 


1895 


1900 
1870 


1883 

188,"> 
1884 


*Statlatic8of  1900. 


Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen  ., 
Sch.., 
(ien  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
(ien  ., 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 


Sch., 
(Jen  , 
Sch.. 

Col  ., 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
0. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

D. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

D. 

C. 

T. 

D. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
D. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


Fr.   B. 

F.   B. 

S.Fr.  B. 


8 


t 


8. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Ft. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Ft. 
Ft. 
S.Fr. 


S 
B 

3 
O 
> 


2,000 
5,228 
S,000 
1,000 
14,897 
8,650 
3,962 
2,840 
2,500 
2,000 
2,500 
6,628 
10.000 
14,000 
29,198 
1,000 

s,5oa' 
i.ooo' 

2,620. 

2,660; 

5,000 

S,000 

8,325i 

1,200: 

3,200k 

4,100' 

1,500 

7,612; 

1,468, 

7,500, 

6,500 

1.5001 

1,200 

8,500 

3,943 

6,325 

7,900 

1,500 

2,000' 

1,490! 

2,715| 

1, 

3, 


3,160^ 
6,659 
9,835 
5,000' 

25,960i 
1,375 
2.850!, 

12,500 

1.196 
4,575 
2,200 

9,625 
9.464; 

12,014, 
2,000 
1,600 
2,145 
8.650 
8,818 
1.800 
8,500 

10,000 
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C,  corporation;  D,  donations.    7:  F,  free;  S,  subflcription;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulatinjr; 
B,  both.] 


! 

u 

1 
II 

1^ 

Receipts  from— 

^1 

> 

KamD  of  llbmrlau. 

1 
1 

1^ 

10 

If 

m 

14 

ifi 

Id 

17 

IS 

ID 

""^50 

100 
400 
100 

J500 

1,479 

820 

95 

007 

4,352 

tlod 

^15 

t2^,WA 

116,000 

Ellitibt^th  H.  Noble 

AbbieL.  Peck 

608 
60i 

M.  B.  Dart 

610 

18,371 
8,600 
1,110 
6,221 

Philemon  W.  Johnson... 
Levi  8.  Wooeter 

811 

150 
340 

250 
150 
160 

250 
170 
437 

6,000 

""%m 

612 

61S 

200 

8,000 

Clara  £.  Bradley 

614 

616 

300 

61C 



617 

600 
500 

784 
350 

36,191 

82,500 

2,600 

25,000 

Dotha  8.  Pinneo 

618 

James  II.  Myers 

619 

850 
2,714 

850 

7,483 

63 

616 

16.000 
80,92? 
1,00c 

12,00c 

Nancy M.  Pond 

620 

700 

1,812 
54 

150 

85,811 
764 

905 

4,600 

is, 666 
2,000 

2,600 

Jonathan  Trumbull 

Miss  CharUe  £.  HaUett.. 

Lucy  P.  Scolfield 

621 
622 

600 

628 

624 

is 

227 
'*"i25 

7,173 
8,300 
8,000 

200 

""no 

271 
281 
160 

Frances  E.  Bunnell 

A.  8.  Beardsley 

626 

8,500 

620 

Louise  C.  Hoppin 

627 

628 

260 

12,044 

100 

81 

276 

2,000 

629 

630 

321 
863 

11,557 
7,140 

600 

""884 

632 
767 

Emma  J.  Kinney 

Jennie  Smith 

631 

10,000 

40,000 

632 

633 

""366 

312 
25 

260 
65 
50 

28,246 
1,600 

600 

1,156 

1,726 

52 

1,536 

2,165 

40 

150 

630 

1,040 

2,500 

23,500 

"*86,'666 

""i,'466 

80,000 

Florence  P.  Davis 

Adelaide  W.  Wright 

Margery  Dow 

684 
636 

200 

100 
125 

1,176 

636 

Sarah  G.  Granniss 

Helen  M.  Ashmead 

637 

3,143 

25 
150 

600 

638 

639 

251 
24 
556 

8,804 
4,313 
6,112 
6,000 

400 

""840 

Minnie  B.  Cotter 

Flora  A.  Ryan .-. 

Helen  W.  Beard 

640 

20,000 

641 

1,300 

•    100 

642 

10,000 

E.J.  Mackay 

64S 

30 

25 

11 

93 

40 

250 

409 

344 

388 

2,314 

Chas.  T.  Crocker 

644 

646 

50 
1,840 

*"i4,*67i 
10,636 

30 

30 
1,241 

50 
1,202 

30 

11,000 

Nestor  Light 

646 

300 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Kingebury. 

Nellie  Hammond 

Lydia  S.Sloper 

647 

50 
1,000 

648 

100 

10,000 

649 

M.J.Easton 

650 

661 

21,915 
13,046 
5,188 
8,65(» 
21,459 

400 
10,902 

1,441 

40 
1,600 

'  *i*666 

i,579 
8,155 
600 
1,150 
9,702 

1,000 
86,000 

"*66,'666 

Angeline  Scott 

662 

Josephine  S.  Heydrick... 
H.  W.Sttdd 

668 

150 

100 

664 

280 

250 
644 

41 
95 

10,000 

S.Anna  Ueald 

656 

Elizabeth  Van  Hoeven- 

berg. 
EllaC.  Burdick 

660 

667 

•-** 

100 

26,000 

Mrs.  K.Hahn 

668 

669 

1,000 

393 
669 
541 

Edwina  Whitney 

Frances  B.  Russell 

Lillian  M.Stedman 

660 

22,662 
12,933 

800 

100 
1,000 

""482 

900 
1,622 

"*25,*666 

26,666 

62,000 

661 
662 
668 

10,000 

664 

153 

125 

404 

IC 

4,082 
7,014 
10,273 

""366 

160 
100 
700 

!!!!!!! 

163 
400 

760 

Gertrude  E.  Ells 

666 

Martha  E.  Potter 

Edith  D.  Aitkin 

660 

667 

Nathaniel  Love 

668 

669 

591 

29,79i 

2,841 

3,836 

ixiuibe  T,  Mason 

670 
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[Column  5:  Bnilding — O,  owne<l;  K,  rented;  P,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by — ^T,  taxation; 

K,  reference; 


671 
672 
673 
674 
675 
676 
677 
678 
679 
680 
681 
682 
683 
684 
685 

680 
687 
6.«8  I 
68'J 
690 
6»1  ' 
692 
6'J8 

mi 


IjLtrykViati. 


CONN  FXTICUT — COn . 


Union 

Union\ille 

Wallingford 

Warehouse  Point 

Warren  ville 

Washington 

Waterbury 

do 

Watertown 

....do 

West  brook 

West  fi  art  ford... 

Westport 

do 

WestTille     (New 
Haven,  Conn.). 

Welherslield 

....do 

Willimantic 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

Wilton 

Windsi.r , 

Windsor  Locks  . . . 


NjUiii-  uf  libmiy^ 


Free  Public  Library 

West  End  Library  As$K)ciation 

Public  Library 

Library  AsM^ciatiou 

BabccK'k  Library 

Gunn  Memorial  Library 

Xotre  Dame  Convent 

Silas  Bronson  Library 

Center  Hi^h  School 

Library  AsHoeiation 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Reading  Km.  and  Lib.  Assoc. 

Staples  Higli  School 

Public  School 


695  ,  Winj^ted  .... 
6\H>    do 

697    do 

698  Woo<lstock.. 


DKLAWARE. 


G99 
700 
701 
702 
70:J 
704 
705 
70() 
707 
708 
709 
710 
711 

712 
71 ;{ 
711 
715 


716 
717 

71 S 

719 
?2() 


721 
722 
72;j 
724 


I>over 

' do 

do 

I  Milford 

!  Newark 

' do 

dt^ 

Ncwca.'^tle  .. 

Odessa 

Wilmington  , 

do 

do , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do , 


Public  Library 

State  I*Tison 

Dunham  Hall 

Public  Library 

Stale  Normal  School 

Windham  Ilig-h  Schtwl 

Wilton  Educational  Inst 

Public  Library 

J.  H.  Conver?e  Post,  No.  67, 
G.  A.  K. 

Beardsley  Librarj' 

(iilbert  School 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 
Library  Asvociaiion 


1X94 
1902 
1S81 
1H75 
1865 
1902 


1870 

isc5 

1897 
18JvJ 

im 

1893 

1894 
1S27 

1M7S 

1889 


I 

c 


]H,S'J 

ihyj 


Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

i.ien  . 

Gen  . 

(fcn  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 
I  Gen  . 
'  Gen  . 
i  Sch.. 
I  Sch.. 
I 

Gen  . 

Asy.. 

(Wn  . 

Gen  . 

Sch . . 

Sch.. 
'Sch.. 
I  Gen  . 
j  Soc  . . 


i»isTRirT  or  co- 

LU.MBIA. 


Delaware  State  Library* 

Dt>vcr  Library 

Wilniinif  tonConference  Acati. 

M ilfoni  Librar)^  * 

Delaware  \ 'ollctre 

De^lta  IMii  Literary  S<x'.».. 

Town  Library * 

Library  CoinJ.any 

Corbit  Library 

Browuson  Library  Assoc 

'  German  Library 

I  Historical  Society  of  Del.  *  . . . 

Law  Library  A-^ociation  of 
Ncw(;i>itle  County. 

ShicMs's  Library  Assoc.* 

Cuitcd  htates  Courts  Library. 

Wrbbs's  (Mi.s.se>)  School i 

Wihninplon    Institute    Free  i 
Library. 


1874  I  Gen  . 

IH'J^')  ;  (ren  . 

1SH7  I  Y.  M. 

1878  Gen  . 


WashiuKton 
do 

do 

do 

do 


1875 

1HH."> 

I86.S 
1KS2 

1h:h 
K^9»; 

1M12 
1S47 
In***) 
1.S72 
1H(»H 
1.^7«i 

L%3 


I 


Academy  of  Holy  Cross 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ' 
of  Mary. 

Army  and  Navy  Club 

Bar  Asso<-iaiion  of  the  I).  C..., 

j  Bureau  of  American  Repul>-  1 

I  lica  (Columbtis  Memorial  \ 
I      Library).  i 

Business  Hijjh  Sch(X)l \ 

Carroll  Inslitule. 


I  , 


....do.. 
....do.. 

do j  Catholic  Univ.  of  America  . 

Wash.  (Brookl'd)  .!         St. Thomas  Aquinas.... 


1892  I 
1X74  I 
1890  I 


1890 
1X73 

18.M7 
1X89 


State  . 
(Jen  .. 
S<h... 
Gen  .. 
Col  .., 
C.Scc, 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Soc  . . . 
Hist  .. 
Liiw.. 

Y.  M . . 
Law  .. 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 


S«-h.. 
i  Sch.. 

Soc  .. 
Law  . 
Gen  . 


Sch.. 
Soc  . . 
Gen  . 
Col  .. 


♦Statistics  of  1900 


T. 
C. 
T.C. 
(•. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T.D. 
D. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T.D. 
C. 
C. 
(-. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


•  it 
-  o  t 


F. 
F. 
F. 

f'. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 


F. 
Fr. 

S. 
S. 
F. 

S. 

s. 

S.  Fr. 

F. 
S.  Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 


S2 
k  — 


S.  Fr.  ^  R. 


Fr. 
F. 


I  Fr. 

I  F. 

I  S. 

I  S. 

I  Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 


C.  ' 
R.I 
B.  I 
B.  I 


1,170 
1,100 
6.7a4 
1,000 
8,800 
3,121 
4,386 
69,676 
1,290 
8,960 
1,93a 
8,151' 
4,080 
3,000 
1,000 

3.500 
4,3UO 
5,300 
6,000 
6,300 
1.000 
1,500 
2,560 
2, 400 

10,300 
6,8-k> 
1,551 
4,000 


30.000 
3,000 
3,3 
1,150 

13,500 
l.aH) 
1,420 
6. 2oO 
3,600 
1.500 
4,000 
3,0tX) 
6,000 

4.000 

2,000 

1.000 

49, 710 


3,000 
1,200 

1,129 
9,700 
11,000 


1,000 
5,000 
70,000 
5.5001 
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— 

1, 

s 

11 

if 
1^ 

ll 
J^  o 

Receipts  from— 

S 

I 

Id 

^1 
P 

u 

> 

Ntfijio  uf  liijwiim. 

"3 

1^ 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

Ifi 

IT 

m 

!0 

100 

1,075 

6,000 

28, 070 

1,831 

*>0 
**"967 

?3o 
200 

'"im 

»70 
W9 
2,272 
32 
120 
200 

071 



672 

524 
25 

W< 

3,000 

«26,300 

Emma  Lewis 

67S 

William  J. Brewster 

Peter  riatt 

674 

120 

675 

4,2U5 

Elizabeth  B.Baker 

676 





677 

lU.UlK) 

2,1% 

92, 151 

11,857 

11,757 

208,000 

60,000 

Helen  Sperry 

678 

679 

V".'.\. 

260 
157 

2,  ;5.so 

50 

2»)0 

3t;o 

400 
2N 



10, 0'Jl 
3, 740 
6, 10(i 

ir»o 

1,160 

i.i46 

109 

28, §00 

Nancy  E.  Broii.«^on 

Caroline  E.  Moore 

Elieabeth  S.  Elmer 

Carrie  S.  Bradley 

do 

680 

100 

681 

325 

60 

1,000 

682 
<>83 

6H4 

685 

H.700 
2,5(.>0 
12,000 
15,0i>0 

300 

100 
500 

50 

475 
6J0 

1,250 

Mrs.  K.A.Roberts 

Albert  Garvin 

J.  A.  Ford  . 

6S6 

087 

088 

....:'*!! 

70S 
3m» 
60 

Bell  B.  Riggleman 

6V9 

300 
00 

O^lO 

691 



692 

7,117 



3(J0 

20l» 

534 

2,500 

4, 5<.<o 
28,000 

Grace  M  Blake 

693 

Agues  II.  Cook 

6M 

■*"i>tH) 

400 

88, 7n2 
11,0(»0 

.,.25 

100 

B67 
800 

2,034 
800 

0,300 

Louise  M.  Carrington 

John  E.  Clarke 

696 

696 



Erwin  K.  Smith 

697 

i5,oeo 

250 

200 

4201 

50 

50 

5'W) 

504.>' 



1,  ITS 

""C,*7<V? 



2yo 

300 

475 
720 
132 

leo 

698 

""bm 

dot) 



300 
100 

■'"i75 
20 

699 

i,666 

I.  V.  Culbreth 

700 

G.  C.  Long 

701 

702 

Edgar  Du  wstai. 

703 

2,500 

704 

1.00(_) 

1 

Rea*iie  (Mark 

705 

5,,V)6 

1.150 



300 



1    It.  A.  Chjlllt'IlLMT 

706 

1,500 

NO 
5(. 

r)oi 

140 

500 

tJ<Hi 
l.OOti 

30 

00 

90 

1. 800 

3.>0 

900 

050 

1 

1,200 

60(» 





707 

John  X.  Mealev 

708 



Paul  Steinke 

709 

710 

David  J.  Reinliardt 

711 



16,000 

712 



- 

718 

1 

714 

5.000 
1,000 

0, 7*>5; 

1 

226,  ni 

7,G34 

6,033 

17,263 

100,000 

1:25,000 

Ge*jrge  F.  Bowerman 

715 
716 

1 

717 

«. 

1 

1 

1 

Alfred  B.  Horner 

718 

•-•:M, 

8,bH7j 

719 

1 

J .  I.  Rodriguez 

7ao 

250 

800 

5,000 

1 

900 
1,120 



.. 



1 

100 

Ro.salie  A.  Robinctte . . . . 

721 

\\m.  H.  Leplev 

722 

Patk.  J.  Hcaly  (pro  tern.). 

728 

1 



1 





724 
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PubliCj  society,  and  school  libraries  in  Uu  United 

[Column  6;  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Is 

5' 


o 


8 


DIOTRICT     OF     CO- 

LUMBIA—con. 

726 

Washington 

ran 

do 

727 

do 

728 

do 

729 

do 

730 

do 

731 

do 

732 

do 

733 

do 

734 

do 

785 

do 

736 

do 

737 

do 

738 

do 

789 

do 

740 

do 

741 

do 

742 

do 

743 

Washington    (8t. 

Elizabeth's). 

744 

Washington 

745 

do 

746 

do 

747 

do 

748 

do 

749 

do 

750 

do 

761 

do 

762 

do 

763 

do 

7M 

do 

755 

Washington  (Mt. 

St.Alban). 

766 

Washington 

757 

do 

758 

do 

769 

do 

760 

Washington 

(Washington 
Barracks). 

761 

Washington 

762 

do 

763 

do 

764 

do 

766 

do 

766 

do 

767 

do 

768 

do 

769 

do 

770 

;....do 

771 

do 

772 

do 

773 

do 

774 

do 

775 

do 

776 

do 

777 

do 

778 

do 

779 

do 

Central  High  School 

Chevy  Chase  School 

Columbia  Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Columbian  University 

Law  School 

Medical  Department 

Cosmos  Club 

Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Eastern  High  School 

Fairmont  Seminary 

Friends  School 

Oallaudct  College 

Georgetown      University 
(Riggs  Memorial  Library^. 

Hirst  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room. 

Law  School 

Observatory  Library 

Georgetown  Visitation  Acad . 

Gonzaga  College 

Government  Hospital  for  the 

Insane. 
Howard  University 

Law  Library 

Interstate  Commerce  Com  . . . 

LO.O.F.  Library 

King  Theological  Hall 

Library  of  Congressa 

McDonald  Kllis  Sch.  for  Girls. 

Ma.«?onlc  Library 

Metropolitan  Club 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary 

M  Street  High  School 

National  Cathedral  School . . . 


National  Col.  of  Pharmacy , 
National  Univ.  Law  School 

Notre  Dame  Academ  y 

Peabody  Lib.  (Curtis  School)* 
Post  Library 


1880 


1821 


1902 
1878 


1892 
1899 
1883 
1864 
1789 

1901 

1880 
1850 


1855 

1867 
1869 
1898 
1860 
1891 
1800 


1849 
1882 
1881 
1890 


1872 


Public  Library 

St.  Cecilia's  Academy 

St.  John's  College 

Supreme  Council  33*^,  south- 
ern jurisdiction. 

Teachers'  Library 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology ... 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

Weather  Bureau 

U.  S.  Dept.  Com.  and  Labor: 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Coast  andGeodeticSurvey 

Light-House  Board 

U.  8.  Department  of  Interior . 

Bureau  of  Education 

Gen.  Land  Office,  law  lib 

Geological  SurveV ....... 

Scientific  Lib.  of  PatOffice 


1873 
1873 
1880 


1898 
1868 
1870 
1876 

1896 
1885 

\ms 

1872 

1899 
1871 
1885 
1866 
1832 
1862 
1849 
1868 


1882 
1836 


Sch... 
Sch... 
Asy... 

Col  ... 
Law  .. 
Med,. 
Soc... 
Hist.. 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Col  ... 

C.Soc. 

Law.. 
Sci..., 
Sch... 
Col... 
Asy... 

Col... 
Law ., 
Govt  . 
O.F.. 
Theo  . 
Govt-, 
Sch... 
Mas  .. 
Soc... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Med.. 

I.AW.. 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Mas  . 

Sch.. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 

Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 
Govt. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

T.C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 


F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


6,200 
2,000 
4,550 

5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4.000 
1.547 

2,480 
2,000 
1.427 
6.675 
82,9C7 

4,500 

2.000 

1,110 

10,000 

10,000 

2.000 

23,461 
2,500 
6,000 
6,000 
8,500 
863,675 
2,000 
3,8^ 
6.000 
6,000 
2,370 
8,600 

2,500 
2.000 
6,000 
9,000 
6.000 


60.000 
1,400 
6,000 

60,000 

10,000 
11,863 
80,000 
24.000 

7,190 

9,000 
14,000 

7.000 
19.493 

4.690 
12,000 
82.262 

6.000 
62.841 
78,748l 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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II 
if 

li 

r 

Receipts  from— 

i 

!1 

P 
II 

U 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

a 

jl 

10 

u 

It 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

10 

51 

L.  N.  Mann 

725 

1 

726 

727 

200 

S610 

Charles  C.  Swisher . . .  .^ . 

T2& 

1 

T2» 

2,0041 

"'"679 

70U 

l.DOO 

1 



W.  A.  Boyd 

730 

1 

1,000 

1 

731 

'jtvi 

50 

Mary  E.  Rosa 

732 

,.n 

2,1.50 

1 

Dorothea  VV.  Boyd 

Erma  Richardson 

783 

«           MX 

784 

735 

'49,'i68 



150 
450 



i 



Albert  C.  Gaw 

736 

1 

Henry  J.  Shandelle,  S.J. 

737 

1 

85,000 

738 

1 

1 

1 

739 

350 

^ 

1               1 

J.  G.  Ilagcn,  S.  J 

740 

1 

1 

741 

1 

742 

1 

i.W.  Blackburn,  M.b... 

Flora  L.  P.  Johnson 

William  H.Richards.... 

John  B.  Ly brook 

Henrietta  Werner 

William  V.Tunnell 

Herbert  Putnam 

743 

20,072 
"  *7,'566 

907 
200 
6a) 

2,000 

744 

S4.X), 

1,500 

450 

745 

1,500 

746 



747 

500 
331,857 

:::::::i::::;::i:::::;: 

748 

63, 5K^ 

38,290 

'668,815 

668,815 

749 



750 

260 

5,799 

i     

270 

John  N.  Birckhead 

P.  Lee  Phillips 

751 

:::::':l::::::. 

. 

752 

Anne  8.  Ames 

753 

i42|        GO 

600 

1 

G.C.  Wilkinson 

754 

755 

500         35 
100 

756 

757 

758 
759 
760 

761 
762 

1 



284 

21.003 

677 
214  2G1 

1 

1 

Vl  '7CI\ 

53,760 

$375,000 

Weston  Flint 



75 

2,000   2,000 

1 

800 

1            •  •    ' 

763 

25,000 

Wm.  L.  Boyden 

764 

1  ■■■ 

. 

Mina  Goetz 

765 

8,000       4-24 

4,000 

4,500       700 

10,334  i,av) 
15. 000       437 
7,000   1,137 
5,000       300 
6,937    1,474 
700         30 

1 

1                 1 

766 

1 

20,000 

500 

20,666 
600 

Josephine  A.  Clark 

W.  F.  R.  Phillips 

Kato  B.  W-ilson 

767 

76rt 

769 

1 

1 

Ebenezer  Ellis 

770 

eo'j.! 1  i,666 

1,000 



Charles  E.  Morse 

771 

772 

2,244 

1                   1 

773 

774 

"'**"***''__. "j ''.._'' 

1 

Mary  R.  Fuller 

775 

ii4, 6021  3,593         1,730 

1             ! 

1 

H.  Presnell 

776 

1           'HV\ 

1,200 
2,000 
2,000 

S.  A.  Clarke 

777 

*N)*000   "^  *"'                    1   *     *     1     0  nrm' 

. 

F  B.  Weeks 

778 

.?.... 



'  2!ooo !'.!!!'.! 

H.L.  Prince 

779 

a  The  Library  of  CouRress  alno  contains— Manu8cripts,p03,115  pieces;  maps  and  charts,  69,814  pieces; 
music,  366, 610  pieces,  and  prints,  142,337  pieces. 
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Public^  society y  arid  school  lihrarifs  in  the  UniUd 

rColmnn  6:  BuildinR— O.  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxatLoo; 
'■  H,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


I 


is, 


Pi 


O 
> 


780 
781 
782 
783 

781 
785 
7% 
787 
78S 
789 


DISTRICT     OF     CO- 
LUMBIA—con. 


Washington. 

do 

do 

do 

.^..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 


790  ! do 


791 
792 
793 
794 
79-5 
790 


797  I 

79S  I 

799  ' 
800 

801  I 

802  I 

803  I 

804 
805 


806 
807 
808 
809 

810 
811 
812 
813 
814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
819 
820 
821 
822 
823 
824 
825 
82(J 
827 
828 
829 
830 
831 


832 


833 
834 


do 

I do 

do 

I do 

do 

do 

do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


U.S.Dept.  of  Justice 

U.S.Pept. of  State 

U.  S.  Govt.  Printing:  Office  . . . 

r.  S.  House  of  Reps 

U.  S.  Navy  Dept 

Bur.  of  Med.  and  Surff 

Nautical  Almanac  Otuce 

Naval  Observatory 

l^  S.  Post-Oflice  Dept 

U.  S.  Public  Documents 

v.  8.  Senate 

U.  8. 8mith5H)nian  Inst 

National  Museum 

r.  6.  Soldiers*  Home 

United  State*!  Trea^'ury  Dept 

Marine-Hospital  Bureau.. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury, 
United  States  War  Dept 

Military  information,  Div. 
of  Adjt.  (lenl's  Oflice. 

Surff.  (.jcnrs  Olliee 

Vlvitatiou  Uouvent 

Vol trt  Bureau 

Washing-ton  College 

Wnshington      Kindergarten 
Normal  Institute. 

Washington  Seh.  for  Boys 

Western  High  School 


1789 
1898 


iNVi 

1882 


1844 
18<^2 
18'.45 
1870 


1S51 


1K71 
1830 

1800 
lb86 

1W7 
1H50 

INW 
1H% 

1880 


Govt..  R. 
Govt..  F. 
Govt..;  F. 
(iovt..;  F. 
Govt..:  F. 
Govt.. I  F. 
Govt..j  F. 
Govt..'  F. 
Govt..'  F. 
Govt..  F. 
(iovt..!  F. 
Govt..!  F. 

(iOVt..!    F. 

Govt..'  O. 
Govt..!  F. 
Govt.. I  F. 
Govt..    F. 


Govt.. 
Govt.. 


Govt..!  F. 

Srh...'  F. 

Sri  ...i  F. 

Col...'  F. 

Sch...  F. 


Sch...    F. 

If^'Jl     Sch...    F. 


T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Ft. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

Fr.  I  B. 

Fr.  I  R. 

F.  R. 

Fr.  R. 

F.  R. 

Fr.  I  R. 

Fr.  I  R. 


FLORIDA. 


Bartow 

De  Funiak  Springs 

do 

De  Land  


Gainesville 

Jacksonville... 

Jasr>er 

Key  West 

Lake(  itv 

....do 

Martin 

Milton 

Pensacola 

St.  Augnstine .. 

do 

St.  Leo 

Tallahassee 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Tamj)a 

do 

White  Sprin;,^s  . 
Winter  Park ... 


GEORGIA. 


Abbeville. 
Americus  . 


Bartow  Library 

Do  KuMiak  Lil»rary 

Florida  Slate  Normal  School . 
J.B.StetMon  riiivcrsityi^Samp 
.son  Library). 

K'l'^t  Flon<la'Seminar>' 

Library  As-<«^»eiMtit>n * 

Jasper  Normal  In-^litute 

Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate 
Florida  Agricultural  College  ♦ 

UnlverMity  of  Florida 

Fesj-endeu  Acftd»'ray 

Santa  Rosa  Academy 

Public  High  Si'hool ' 

Free  Library 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  LeoC(»llcge 

Florida  State  I'ollcge 

Scm.  We^t  of  Suwanee  River  *! 

State  Library 

State  Normal  and  Ind.  Sch... 

Supreme  Court  * 

University  Library  Assoc*  ... 
Convent  of  the  Holv  Names.. 
HilMxiro  County  High  Sch  .. 
Florida  Xonnal  Training<;ol,* 
Rollins  College 


Georgia  Normal  ColU-ge  and 

Bu.siness  Institute. 
Library  A-^stM-ialion 


Athens i  Branson  Library 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 


C.    i    Fr.   '  R. 
T.    I    Fr.   ,  B. 


S.Fr.  I  B. 
S.Fr. '  C. 

Fr.   i  R. 

Fr.   '  B. 

Fr.  I  B. 

Fr.  B. 

Fr.  '  R. 

Fr.  :  B. 

F.  R. 

F.  I  R. 

Fr.  B. 


F. 

Fr. 
F. 
Yr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


S.Fr. I  C. 
Fr.  I  C, 


85,000 
65.000 

8,500 

100,000 

86,745 

12,383 

8.000 
18,870 

1,200 
51,491 
140,000 
155.000 
19, 161 

8,636 
22.000 

2.000 

7,500 

47.550 

7,000 

148,407 
3,000 
3,000 
2.500 
1,000 

1,000 
1.100 


1,300 

1.960 

1,000 

12,600 

2,000 

3,500 

1,500 

1,000 

4.. 500 

3,000 

1,000 

5,000 

1.000 

5.000 

2.200 

2.900 

6,000 

1.000 

9.500 

2,000 

7,115 

C.OOO 

I.IMO 

1.100 

2,0001 

2,000: 


3,500 

2,956 

5,7911 
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t 

1 

il 

SbO 

1 

Receipts  from— 

H 

!l 

p 
II 

h 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 

at  a 
1- 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

1.30S 

S3, 500 

83,500 
2,000 

James  \.  Finch 

780 

2,750i      881 
500 

•2  000 

Andrew  H.  Allen 

Frank  E.Elder 

781 

48,000 

1 

782 

' i 1 1  .Ino- J.  Bonhftr .^ 

783 

925 

'      233 

300 

4,0.5;i;       49-2 
COO       300 

'  G.7o<; 

'  5,000 

Chas.  W.  Stewart 

784 

1 





785 

:::::::::  :::l:::::::: ::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::: 

786 

' 2,150 

1,500 





2,150 

Wm.  D.  Horigan 

787 



I^A.Henlev 

788 

F.  A.Crandkll 

789 

1 , 



A.  W.  Church 

790 

' 

Cyrus  Adler 

do 

791 

32,00:3 

1 



792 

4K9 

24,2t>4 



Hermtmn  Miller 

Helen  G .  Helner 

793 

3,666         10 

794 

1,000 

r 

795 

lOK 

1         1 

3(.¥) 

Uiram  Michaels 

790 

1 

2,000   2,550 

1 

16,000 

1 

James  W.  Cheney 

Clara  Willard 

797 



10,000 
10,000 



10,000 
10,000 

798 

253,5(1^   n.fiOT 



799 

700 

Sisters  of  the  Visitation. . 
JohnHitz 

J^OO 

4,000 

!tO 

1 

SlOO,  000 

801 

1 

802 

15 

1 

1 

C.  R.  Xoerr 

803 

1 

804 

80 

t 

1 

1 
SOOl      23-2 
100,        5.5 

; 

315 



3i5 

173 
05 



8800 

T.  R.  Rupli 

S.  S.  Green 

Alice  Fellows 

805 

903 
2,200 

806 

807 



808 

1  1,000 

lOo!       30(J 
1,000       500 



8600 

600 

250 
52.5 

20,000 

25,000 

Carolyn  Palmer 

809 

1 

250 

810 

1 

HU 

1              ' 

812 

1 

1  1 

813 

' 

814 

2,0t\) 

James  M.  Farr 

815 

I 

816 

275 

] 

E.  L.  McDanicl 

817 

1              1 

818 

1 

1 

'^ 

150 

450 
20 

3,000 

7,000 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 

M9 

2of>       'y^^ 

50 

820 

12'> 

-. 

;.':::::  :::': 

Father  Benedict, U.S.  B. 
S.M.Tucker 

821 

7'0 

3,000 

3,500 

3,-500 



822 

500 

1 

823 

1       ' 

824 

1            ' 

1       1 

** 

825 

1 

' 



826 

100 

10:.»         60^ 

' 1 



130 
25 

827 

,'.'.'.'.'..'.. 

828 
829 

1            t 

830 

831 

500       500 

1 

2,000 

1 

3,777 

8,812 

100 
100 

^ 

W.  A.  Little 

832 

833 

ai7 

::::::; 

100 



1 



834 
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835 
836 
837 


811 
842 

843 

844 
84o 
84G 
847 

818 
849 
850 
851 
852 
863 
864 
865 
856 
857 
858 
859 
860 
851 
862 
863 
861 
865 
866 
867 
868 
809 
870 
871 
872 
873 
874 
875 
876 
877 

878 

879 
880 
881 
882 
883 
884 
885 
886 
887 
8H8 
889 
890 

891 

892 


Location. 


GEORGIA— cont'd. 


Athens . . 

do... 

....do... 
Atlanta . 
....do... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Augusta 

do 

do 

Bowdoin 

Brunswick . 

Cave  Spring 

Cedartown. 

Columbus.. 
do 

Crawfordville, 

Cuthbert . . . 
do 

Dahlonega . 

Decatur 

i  Gainesville. 
I  HawkinsvCle 
I  La  Grange  . 

I do 

j  Llthoula ... 

Macon 

do 

do 

' do 

' do 

I do 

I do 

1 do 

do 

Marietta... 

MilledgcvUle 


' do 

do 

Oxford 

Quitman 

Rome 

do 

Savannah... 
do 

South  Atlanta 
do 

Talbotton . . . 

Thomaston  . 

Thomasville 


...do. 


Valdosta . 
....do.... 


Name  of  library. 


Lucy  Cobb  Institute  * 

Public  High  School 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons. 
Atlanta  University  (Graves' 

Librarj'). 

Carnegie  Library 

Georgia  College  of  Eclectic 

Medicine  and  Surgery  * 
Girls'  High  School  (Mallon 

Library). 

Morris  Brown  College 

Spelman  Sem.  (Quarles  Lib.) 

Stiite  Library 

Washington  Seminary 

McdlcarCollcge  of  Georgia  . . 

Summervil  le  Academy 

Young  Men's  Lib.  Assoc.  • 

Bowdoin  College , 

Bruns wic  k  Library 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf 
Sam'T Benedict  Memorial  Lib. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library  ♦ 

Stephens  High  School  *. 
Andrew  Female  College 
Bethel  Male  College. . . . 
North  Ga.  Agricultural  Col... 
Agnes  Scott  Institute 

Brenam  College  * 

Public  School 

La  Grange  Female  College... 
Southern  Female  College*. 
H.  Parmalee  Lib.  Company  ♦, 

Ballard  School 

(ieorgia  Acad,  for  the  Blind. 
Mercer  University 


Ciceronean  Society, 
tv*. 


Phi  Delta  Society 

Price  Free  Library 

Public  Lib.  and  Hist.  Society. 

Saint  Stani.slaus  Society  ♦  . . . . 

Wesleyan  Female  College 

Clarke  Library 

Georgia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Middle  Georgia  Agricultural 
College.  * 

State  Sanitarium 

Emory  College 

Brooks  County  Library  Assoc. 

Shorter  College 

Young  Men's  LIbmry  Assoc.. 

Beach  Institute 

Georgia  Historical  Society  ...! 

Clark  University ' 

Gammon  Theological  Sem ...' 

Ive  Vert  College I 

R.E.Lee  Institute i 

Teachers'  Library  of  Thomas  i 
County. 

Thomasville  Library  and  Mu-  I 
seum.  I 

Public  Library | 

Valdosta  Institute 1 


1868     Sch.. 

Sch.. 
1801  Col.. 
1867     Col.. 

Med. 


I 


Col... 


1899     Gen  . 
;  Med. 


1879  '  Sch... 


1881 

i832 
1880 
1831 


1848 


1897 
1859 
1896 
1902 
1880 


1861 


1871 
1891 
1878 
1892 
1816 
1896 
1890 
1880 


1833 
1834 
1830 
1899 
1874 
1874 
1837 
1893 
1889 

1880 

1888 
1836 
1879 
1877 
lha5 
1S79 
1839 
1875 
1883 


1900 
1897 


1876 


Col.. 

Sch.. 

State 

Sch.. 

Me<l. 

Sch.. 

Soc. 

Col.. 

Gen  . 

Asy.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch . . 

Col.. 

Sch . . 

Col . . 

Col  .. 

Gen  ., 

Sch... 

Asy... 

Col... 

C.Soc. 

C.Soc. 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 

Col... 

Col . . . 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Asy... 

Col... 
Gen  .. 
Col  - . . 
Gen  . . 
Sch . . . 
Hist.. 
Col  . . . 
Theo  . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Gen  ., 

Gen  .. 
1888  1  Sch... 


(^8  ^ 


T. 
C. 

c. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T.D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 

D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


S. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Ft. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

8. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 
Fr. 


■§«? 
•as 


O 
> 


2,000 
6,791 
80,000 
2,000 
1,000 

U,300 

23,674 
1,000 

6,441 

1,600 
3,920 

80,000 
3,000 
5,000 
1.700 
8,904 
1,000 
1,750 
1.200 
1,000 
4,200 

16,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,526 
1,896 
3.500 
1,800 
2,300 
2,000 
1.000 
1,000 
3,000 

18.000 
5,350 
4,400 
2,970 

12,000 
6,860 
8,000 
4.852 
2,683 

2,000 

11,500 

29,706 
2,000 
4,000 
2,650 
1,000 

24,000 
2,000 

12,000 
l.OOO 
1,000 
1,250 

2,700 

1.^56 
1,2&0 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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i 

1 

IB 

r 

11 

ll 

r 

llet^eiiJts  froiiL— 

3 

^1 

Name  c»F  lltxmiiaTi . 

1 

A 

> 

10 

IS 

IS 

14 

lA 

16 

17 

IH 

10 

885 

836 

""m 

458 

3,534 

11,467 

110,000 

Sarah  Frierson 

837 

838 



839 

800 

• 

300 
4,826 

1211 

211 
8,270 

Mary  E.  Lane 

840 

116,231 

17,000 

125,000 

Anne  Wallace 

841 

842 

20t» 

220 

6,078 

240 

Luie  M.  Sergeant 

843 

1 

844 

210       800 

534 

Clara  H.  Denslow 

C.J.  Wellborn 

845 

1,000       500 

3,000 

3,000 
226 

$3,000 

846 

MO       100 

847 

.1  .    .. 

848 

1 

1 

849 

1 

1,200       i2,566 

850 

1 

851 

62 
10 

1 

300 

Florence  M.Colesberry.. 

852 

853 

854 

500 

'    ... 

75 

855 

1 

700 

856 

::::::i:::*::::: 

1 

:::::::::;::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

857 

1,000 

50 

1           1 

100 

858 

1               1 

1 

859 

1,500 

31 

500 

"i*666 

250 
183 

3,322 

1               1 

450 

1 

860 

1 1 

:  :::j  :::: : 

Mary  D.  Sheppard 

861 

200 
200 
100 
200 

400 

1             1 

400 
400 
210 
100 
275 

862 

^, 

N.E.Ware 

86;^ 

4,000 

Miss  L.  Lanier 

864 

1 1 

865 

1              1              1         . 

866 

130 

500 

867 

1    "     1* 

1         --   -- 

868 

2,000,  3,000 

4,000 

1           1 

850 
25 
115 

1 

869 

1 

1 

G.  W.  Light 

870 

360'         57 

i;..::::i;::::':r.::;'.:: 

1 

871 

**i,666 

403 

400 

26,020    1        fiOO 

765 
1,500 
635 
210 
2(M 

1 

Sallie  G.  Boone 

872 

9,000 

600j 

8,000 

873 

1,C9J         ^ 

874 

500 
338 

50 
124 

1             1 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Chapman 

KntcS.  Winn 

875 

2  /VKl 

1 

i.'ioo 

876 

36'        1-010 

.     .  J 

Alberta  T.Gould 

877 

50 

7S 

! 

1 

878 

AOO 

1 

W.P.Williams 

879 

7,911'  1  361'        S  471 

i ! 

516 

30,000 

800 

H. H.Stone 

880 

60 

1 

1,036 

450 
175 

1,000 

Jeanette  H.  Wade 

May  Forteubery 

881 

1 

r:*:" 

882 

1,200       260'        1,C<X) 
100           1          f<no 

$175 

1,000 

J.C.  Harris 

883 

884 

6,000       050 

1 

i 

£0,000 

Wm.  Harden 

885 

1 

1 

Lawyer  Taylor 

886 

1 1 

1 

1 

887 

!.!....;: '"*' 

1 

888 

250         40 

50 

889 

480 

K.T.Machan 

890 

75 

891 

1 

120 

345 
100 

Susie  Talbot 

892 

125 

1        1,700 

893 
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894 
895 

89t> 


898 
899 
900 
901 
902 
903 
901 
905 
90C 
907 
908 
909 
910 
911 


912 
913 
914 
915 
910 
917 

918 
919 
920 
921 
922 
923 
924 
925 
92«i 
927 
928 
929 

m) 

931 
932 
933 

9:m 

935 

9C<'. 
937 
9;J8 
939 
»t() 
941 
942 
943 
941 
945 
W<J 
947 
91 S 
949 
950 
951 
962 


Location. 


GEORGIA — cont'd. 


Villa  Rica 

Wtishington... 
do 

Young  Harris . 

IDAHO. 


Boise 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Caldwell 

Hailey 

Lewiston 

do 

do 

Moscow 

do..-. 

do 

Preston , 


Name  of  library. 


i 


Public  High  School ' Sch.. 

Mary  Willis  Library* i  1889     Gen  . 

St.  Joseph's  Academy I  1878  '  Sch.. 

Young  Harris  College '  Col  .. 

I      I 


ILLINOIS. 


Abingdon 

Addison 

Albion 

Aledo 

Alton 

do 


Circulnting  Library 

IdahoFreeTrHveling  Library. 

Public  High  School 

State  Uiw  Library 

State  Library 

College  of  Idaho 

Public  High  School 

l»ublic  Library 

Public  School 

State  Normal  School 

iniblic  High  School* 

Public  Librarj- 

Univerxity  of  Idaho 

Oneida  Stake  Aeudemy 


1901 
IHM 
1809 


Anna 

do 

do i 

Atlantji I 

Aurora 

Austin I 

Barry I 

Batavia I 

Beardstown i 

do ! 

Belleville I 

do I 

Bdvidere ' 

Bcnicnt I 

Bigg8vi!le ' 

Blooming  ton ' 

do i 

do 

do 

Blue  Inland 

Bourbounais I 

do : 

I  Brai<l\v<H>fl I 

Bunker  Hill 

do I 

Cairo 

do 


Hcdding  College 

Seminary  Library 

Southern  C'ollegiate  Institute. 

Public  High  School* 

Jennie  D.  Hayner  Lib.  Ai«oc. 
Crsuline    Academy    of    the 
Holy  Family. 

Illinois  Sou  t  hern  Hospital 

Public  High  S<ho4il 


Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Law  . 

Slate 
1892  I  Sch.. 
ish6  1  Sch.. 
1901  '  (ien  . 

1900  ;.Sch.. 
1898  I  Sch.. 
1889  I  Sch.. 

1901  Gen  . 
1,H89  Col.. 
1898     Sch.. 


1855  I  Col  . . 
18(V1  I  Sch.. 
1890  '  Thco 
S<«h.. 


1866 


Union  Acad,  of  Southern  111 . 


I 


1  Cambridge. 
'  Canton 


I  Carbondale . 

' do 

I  Carlinville., 
1 do 


Public  Library* 

Aurora  College j 

Ea«<t  Aurora  High  School 

Public  Library 

High  School* ' 

Public  Librivry 

Public  Library 

Public  Library i 

Public  School I 

Public  Hi^'h  School 

Public  Library I 

Ida  Publif  Library 

Woman's  Club* ' 

Township  High  School 

Chitajzo     and    Alton     Em-  ' 

i»l()>rc's'  Association.  i 

Illinois  Wosloyan  Iniversity  .j 

Public  High  School 

Withers  Public  Library | 

Public  Library 

St.  Viateur's  College ' 

Theological  Department  . 

Publie  Library 

Mill t arj-  Academy 

Public  Library 

Public  Lil»raiy 

I»ublic  Sch(K)l 

Township  Public  Library 

Parlin  Library 

Library  A«<w>ciHtion 

So.  HI.  State  Normal  Univ 

Blackburn  College 

Librarj- Association i 


Gen  . 
Sch . . 


1876  I  Asy.. 

Sch. 
1886 

1892" 

'i882' 


Sch 
Gen 
Sch. 
Sch . 
(ien 
Sch. 

I,s7(;  I  Gen 

1S73  ,  Geu 

1901 

1893 


LHK3  I 
1H84  1 
1899  ' 


lJ'79 

IsM 
V 


Gen  . 

Scb . . 
Sch . . 
<Jcu  . 
Geu  . 

'   i-'oc  ,. 
I  Sch.. 

;  Col.. 
S<-h . 


l.s'>6  I  Gen  . 


1»70 


CU   . 


187<;  I 

18>3 

isy8  1 

1H75  ! 

1H69 ; 

1870 
1H94  I 
lt(76 


Cul.. 

Theo 

Gen 

Sch . 

Gen 

(ien 

Sch . 

Gen 

(Jen 

( 


..I 


1874  I  Sch.. 
1S70  Col.. 
18(39  '  (ien  . 


F. 

F. 

O. 

O. 

F. 
I  F. 
'  F. 
'  F. 

'S; 

t  F. 

I  ^• 

^^• 

I  R. 

F. 

I  F. 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 


T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.IX. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
D. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

r. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T.D. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

¥t. 

Fr. 


S.Fr.  I  B. 


1,200 
3,216 
1,000 
1,000 


3,360 
4,000 
1,000 
8,650 
6,000 
2,500 
1,200 
8,125 
1,250 
2.000 
1,000 
1,000 
4.-250 
2,000 


2,000 
2,800 
1,500 
1,025 
8.849 
1,000 

1,900 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,'200 
2,000 
18,530 
1.230 
2,118 
8,360 
1,800 
1.500 
1,000 
20,832 
12,890 
1,115 
1,000 
3,498 

25,000 
1,400 

26,000 
3,020 

10,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,802 

11,697 
8,979 
5,925 
6.530 
1,800 

17,184 
4,000 
4,0281 
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1 

1^" 

it 

0^ 

zi 

'■1:  "J 

r 

Receipts  from— 

1 

!1 

^1 

Tirnne  ol  TJbmrlaB* 

"3 

1 

^1 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

in 

Irt 

n 

18       1 

19 

894 

*""i66 

344 

10,215 
75 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

895 

$10 

Sister  Bacred  Heart 

896 



897 

395 

1,000 

5,884 


SI,  750 

«750 
9  fino 

2,500 
2,500 

Marv  Wood 

698 

'  H  Belle  Chamberlain 

899 

900 

r':;:;;:;i: ■ i 

1  Mrs.  A.S.  Erskiue 

901 

..:.::i i 

902 

1,000 

"'"466 
"2*606 

250 

50 

25 

800 

200 

1,000 
1,400 

150 

150 

1,200 

r2,000 

Wm.  Boone 

903 

111 
700 

$39 

904 

18,000| 

Margaret  G.Gnj-er 

905 



906 

:::::::::!::::::: 

806 
10 

400 

1,400 
10 

COO 
1,050 

907 

300 
18,5 
350 

1 

1 

908 

EttnMcGuire 

909 

1,050^ 



910 

* 

'  W.  K.  Barton 

911 

M2 

31X1 

400 

80 

46 

""iio 

;:::::::.: i ::::. 

100 

i65 

Fred  Lindemann 

l.vdirtT-ohiirh 

913 

100 
1,200 

914 

90 

i46 

2,050 

1      •                   '=' 

915 

37,821' 

1, 500 



$.50,000 

22, 000   Florence  Dolhee 

916 

917 

1      ' 

1        1 

'1 

913 

1 

'..;.. .J 



i 

919 

1 

1 

1 

1 

920 

W) 

2,  HX) 

100 

106 

921 



922 

1 

:;:::"  ::::i :::::: 

^^23 

757 

73,  205 

5, 7y>i' 

6, 05;i 

50,000 

Janien  Shaw 

9''4 

925 

75 

'2tK) 

215 
1.6W 
2, 0.^ 

1  Adah  F.  i3cH)th 

926 

IT),  301 

^f•^\^) 

9,00ol  Mrs.  M.K.  Twining 

1  M  IN .  E .  F. .  F  <  1  s  f  p  r 

927 



100 

6, 700  

1,01M) 

928 

i               1 " 

929 

1 

1 

930 

14,435 

1,053 
CS7 
27 

21,210 

25, 307 

1,9% 



2, 80<) 
1,000 

3, 5.'i5 

1,098 

95 

56,000 

F.J.  Stan  fenbiel 

931 

932 

9:^ 

934 

yoo 

300 

4,100 

344 

3, 000    Marearet  Fen  ton 

935 

A.F.raldwell 

936 

"i,'(MX) 

50 
2,000 

200 

1,403 

202 

100 

1       1 

Emma  Onst<)tt 

937 

97, 95;^ 
18, 276 

6, 8.s.^) 
},566 

7,(W7 

2,357 

300 

Nellie  E.  Parham 

Helen  L.Price 

9:^ 

15,000 

939 

J.  P.()'Mahoney,C.8.V. 

940 

1 

"   ' 

9^11 

""kx) 
i,or>(.) 

11,4S8 

"""666 
"'i,"666 

50 
2.' 
130 
60i 
1,20^ 
400 
431 
5.' 
358 

;      ..TrK);....... 

2:)0 

250 

942 

H  L  Stiver          

943 

6, 706 
18, 975 

: :,        '2-2.^ 

239 
3.0fiO 
1,002 

'25,' 666 

Mrs.  A.Tnrk 

914 

2  S85 

Lizzie  L. Powell..: 

945 

916 



1         4,700 
1       82,718 

Matties  York 

947 

1,600 

800 

2, 486 



.To»ii»T.hin«»  H.Resor 

918 

1  Mary  E  Hnll 

949 

,        5,650 

" 

'  Minnie  J  Frvar 

^)0 

1 

951 

O'J 

02 

152 

MattieJ.Juhn.son 

952 
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953 
95-1 
95.-) 
956 
957 
95S 
959 
900 
961 
962 
963 
964 
965 
966 
967 
968 
969 

970 

971 
972 

973 

974 

975 
976 

977 

978 
979 

9m 

9S1 


983 
984 
985 
986 


990 
991 
992 

993 
991 
995 

996 


997 
998 


Location. 


ILLINOIS -cont'd. 


Carlinvllle 

CarmI 

Carpcntersville  ... 

Carrollton 

do 

Carthage 

do 

do 

Centralia 

do 

Champaign 

Charleston 

do 

do ; 

Chenoa 

Chester 

Chicago  (96th  and 
Throopstx.). 

Chicago  (185  W. 
TayKirst.). 

Chicago 

Chicago  (1223  Ma- 
sonic Temple). 

Chicago  (72  Mon- 
roe St.). 

Chicago 


Nome  of  library. 


do 

do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Chicago  (Dearborn 
ave.  and  Ontario 

St.). 

Chicago     (352    S. 

WtMXl  St.). 

Chicago 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Chicago  (43  War- 
ren ave,). 
Chicago  (4949  In- 
diana ave.). 

Chicago  (31  Wash- 
ington gt.). 

Chicago  (a5th  st. 
and  Wabaah 
ave.). 

Chicago 


Public  Library 

Public  School  Library  ♦ 

Literary  and  Library  Assoc  .. 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Carthage  College 

Galileo  Society 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Township  High  School 

Public  Library 

Eastern  HI.  State  Normal  Sch . 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School  ♦ 

TeoumHch  Library  Assoc 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


All  Soul's  Library  . . 
Altrua  Art  Library  . 


1-97 


American  Exprejw  Employees 
Library  Association. 

American  Medical  Mission- 
ary College. 

Armour  Inst,  of  Technology.. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (Ry- 
erson  Library). 

Ascham  Hall 

Ashland  Block  I^w  Library  . 

Aurora  Turn  V'crein 

Austin  High  School 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Bibliothck  des  Germonia 
Miinnerchor.* 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Chicago  Bar  Association 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Chicago  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

Chicago  Historical  Society . . . 


Chicago  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Societv. 

Chicago  Ins'titute  * 

Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law. 

Chicago  Law  Institute 

Chicago  Lutheran  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Chicago  Normal  School 

Chicago  Public  Library 

Chicago  Theological  Sem 


Chicago  Training  School  for 
City,  Home,  and  Foreign 
Missions  {(i,  F.  Swift  Lib.). 

Circulating  Library  * 


De  La  Salle  In.stltute* 


Dunham  Medical  College Med  . .    F. 


Sch . . . 


1884     Gen  .. 
1897  i  Soc  . . . 


1885     Soc... 


Med.. 

Col . . . 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Law  .. 
Soc  ... 
Sch... 
Med  . . 

Hist  . . 

Sci.... 
Law .. 
Med.. 
Med..   F. 


1893 
1879 

1883 
181)2 
1864 


1891 

1857 
1892 
1859 
1892 

1856 


1876 

1899 
1888 
1857 
1856 


1872 
1856 

1885 

1898 
1893 


Hist.. 


Med.. 

Sch . . . 
Law.. 
Law .. 
Theo  . 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Theo  . 

Theo  . 


Soc... 
Col . . . 


ihJl 


T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 


F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Ft. 

S. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
F. 


Fr. 

8. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


F. 
S. 
Fr. 
F. 

F. 


Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 


S. 
S. 

Fr. 


> 


2,000 

1.000 

1,800 

1 

3,300 

5.000 

1,063 

4,300 

4.168 

1,000 

9.635 

5,335 

2,000 

1.060 

1,500 

1,600 

2,000 

10,00(1 

1.8O0 
1,000 

3,600 

1,900 

16,27« 
2,900 

1,000 
5.000 
1.003 
1,425 
1,200 

1,600 

3,929 
7,250 
1,800 
7,liffi 

35,000 


2,500 

10,000 
2,000 

39,863 
5,000 

15,000 

285,817 

22,600 

1,700 
5,000 

1,253 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

I 

g-c 

1' 

Receipts  from— 

0 

I 

^1 

Is 

h 

> 

Nome  of  librarian. 

1 

h 

10 

11 

12 

It 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

6,000 

- 

S150 

S160 

J.  E.  Wooters 

953 

954 

"i,'263 

75 
263 

2,is8 

9,888 

fLW        400 

Lucia  A.  Oorom 

955 



$10,000 

Laura  L.Wright 

956 

1 1 

A.B.Carroll 

957 

1.000 

"""iioo 

91 

2 

279 

1 1 1 

1,650 

H.  E.  DomblaBer 

958 

1 

1,500 

1-500 

Waldo  Wil  Hams 

959 

ii,7o6i 



300 

507 

Elizabeth  E.  Pennock  ... 
CeliaM.  Miles 

960 

20,029 

$800 

1,200| 

2,000 

20,000 

961 

96? 

30 

491 
711 

698 

25,321 
10,741 



2, 500         493 

1,500 

.     .     1 

3,104 
1,500 
1,122 

$10,000 

35,000 

F.  Emeline  Carter 

Florence  M.  Bock 

Lizzie  F.Purtill  .... 

963 
964 

36,32C|    1,122 



16,000 

965 

1 

966 

200 
100 
50 

150 

1 

4.50 
175 

967 

2,500 



Mary  R.  St.  Vrain 

Mary  Bernardine 

968 

400 

t 

125 

969 

970 

111 

2,599 

i !        152 

\             1 

Evelyn  H.Walker 

971 

9661 

1,080 

..       .. 

972 

350 

960 

W.  E.  Knowles 

973 

1 

974 

1, 100       486 
1      270 

1 

7,000 
2,010 

Julia  Bevcridge 

975 

...   ■ 1 

Jessie  L.  Forrester 

Kate  B.  Martin 

976 

1 

1 

40 

1 

977 

1,000 

1 

978 

2 

' 

1 

August  Townc 

979 

1 



1 

1 

980 

1 1::: '! : "":" 

1 

981 

1 

100         25 

1                 1 

1 
1 

1         ! 

982 

10,5G9 

1 



1 

1        1 

983 

414 

1 

1    2,600 

Carlos  P.  Sawyer 

984 

•VX),        50 
2,000;  1,173 

75,000   1,063 
1,000       ."lOO 

j 



985 

■'::::::*i 

'. 

Metta  M.  Loomls 

Caroline  M.  Mcllvanic  .. 

A.  R.  McDonald 

986 

;      1 

'  23,905 

1 

987 

1 

! 

988 

2,600 

1 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

989 

1         50 

Oliver  A.  Burkhart 

William  H.  Holden 

990 

i,666'  i,itiy 

1 

15,516 

1 

991 

i           !"   * 

992 

1,000'  1,000 

53,r?OJ    5,401 
2, 500       900 

!   20,000 

l,lt)5,5'-S 

3,50C 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

Helene  Louise  Dickey... 

Frederick  H.  Hild 

Uubcrt  W.  Gates 

Addie  Grace  Wardle 

993 

2G3.  or»^ 

080  273.339 
3,200     3,200 

1 

1       12,000 
,      44,500 

2,035,550 

994 
995 

i 

996 

'  1,200 

3^  150       "Vif 

15,00C 

i 

2,300 

' 

997 

1 

998 

1 

99e 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


^ 


ILLINOIS— cont'd. 


1000  ,  Chicago. 


1001 
1002 


1004  I 
1005 

I 

1006 
1007 

1008 : 

1009  ; 

1010  ' 
1011 
101 '2 
1013 


1014 
1015 
1016 


do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

Chlcafifo  (2815  Cot- 
tage Grove  ave.). 

ChieaKO , 

do 

(Chicago  (112  Clark 

St.). 

Chicn^'o  ( Mayfalr) 
Chiotigo 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 


1017 

do 

1018 

Chicago  (!OE.47th 

St.). 

1019 

f'hicatfo 

1020 

Chlra.tr«>(  Ashland 

live,  and  Irving 

ParkB^ml.). 

1021 

C  li  i  c  a  g  o     (414 

Court-lious^ej. 

1022 

(^hicaifo 

10-.:3 

Chicago  (320  Ash- 

land Block.). 

1024 

Chicago  (10r.0  N. 

HalKtedst,). 

1025 

Chicago 

my> 

do 

1027 

Chicago    (North- 

wc>t<*mT'nivi'r- 

sity  building). 

1028 

Chicago 

1029 

Chicago    (Pull- 

man). 

1030 

Chicago 

1031 

do 

103J 

Chicago  (Pi  1  sen 
Station). 

lOli*? 

Chicago 

10r>4 

do 

io;{5 

do 

io:i6 

do 

1037 

do 

loan 

do 

1039 

do 

1040 

Chicago    (1311 

Sheffield  avc.). 

1041 

Chicago 

J042 

Chicago  (116  Dear- 

born fft.). 

1043 

Chicago 

Deut«ch-Amerikanische  Bib- 
liothek  des  Gcrmania 
Minnerchor. 

Englcwood  High  School 

English  High  and  Manual 
Tmining  School. 

Erring  Women's  Refuge  for 
Reform. 

Field  (Columbian  Museum 

French  Library  of  the  Alli- 
ance Franvaiso. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Chicago. 

Hering  Mc<iical  College 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Illinois  College  of  Law 


1891 
1887 


Jefferson  High  School 

Jewish  Training  School 

John  (^rerar  Library 

John  L.  Whitman  Moral  Im- 
provement AS.SOC.  Lib.  of 
Cook  Vo.  Jail. 

John  Marshall  High  School ., 

John  Spry  Public  School 

John  Worthy  Manual  Train- 
ing School. 

Joseph  Med  ill  High  School  .. 

Kenwood  Institute 


KIrkland  S<^1hk)1  ♦ 

Lake  View  High  School. 


Law  Institute  * 

Lewis  Institute  Library 

Loyal  Legion  Library 

McCormick  Th<'(jloerical  Sem- 
inary (Virginia  Library). 

Xcwl»errv  Lihrarv 

XrtrthwcM  Div.  lUgh  School). 

North  western  University 
Law  School. 


1891 
1W3 

1801 

1891 
1H74 
1897 

1883 
IM.JO 
]8'J4 
1901 


1.S94 
1900 


1895 


1M75 
1871 


1857 


1S% 

Ls7l> 


Northwestern  U  n  i  v e  r.si  t  y 

Medical  Sc})ool, 
Pullman  Publ ic  Library 


lH*i7 

1S.H9 

1S59 


Robt.  A.  Waller  High  School. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Academy. 
St.  Ignatius  College 


I 
.'  i.Hor) 


students'  Free  Library  *. . 

St.  Patrick's  Academy  * 

St.  Stanislaus Colh'ge'. 

Scm.  of  the  Sacred  Heart*  . .. 
South  Chicago  High  Schcxil  .. 
South  DiviNion  Higli  School., 

Starrett  Scli<i(d  for  Girls 

Tlicological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Ch. 

Union  League  Club 

University  Club  of  Chicago  .. 


1H74 
1.^90 


I  1875 


Soc... 


Sch. 
Sch. 


O. 


Asy...    F. 


Sci.. 
Soc  . 


.    F. 

.!  R. 


Med..'  O. 


Med. 
Sch . . 
Law  . 

Sch . . 
Sch . . 
Sci... 
Asy.. 


Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Asy.. 

Sch . . 
Sch.. 

Sch . . 
Sch.. 


,'  F. 

F. 

!  R. 

'f. 

,i  F. 
R. 


•I 


F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
1*'.  ; 


C. 


C. 
C. 

.C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


Law . .    F. 


Sch... I  F. 
i^uc...    R. 


If.I 


1H83     Gen  ..   R. 


.*^ch...  F. 
Sch...  F. 
Col  ...I  F. 


C.Soc. 
Sch... 
Col  ... 
S«-h... 
Sch... 
Sch 


F.  '    C, 
F. 


•  t 


F.  ' 
F.  ' 


IK-^O 
1S% 


Sch... I  F. 
Theo  .    F. 


Soc  ...  I  F. 
Soc. ..I  F. 


University  of  Chicago 1892     Col  ...    F. 


Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


Ft. 


Fr. 
S.Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Ft. 
F. 
Ft. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


1,185 


1,958 
1,000 

1,000 

12,837 
2,000 

2,000 


R.  1,500 

B.  2,000 

R.  1,200 


B.  ! 
B. 
B.  ' 

B.  \ 
R. 

R.  , 

B.  I 


Ej 


Theo  .    F. 

Gen  ..|  O.  '  C. 

Sch...    F.  ,  C. 

UiM- ..    F.  j  C. 

i     I 

Med.. I  F.  C. 


Ft. 

B. 

F. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

S. 

K. 

Fr. 

R. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 


1,219 

L300 

97, 226 

1,688 


2,3«X) 
1,500 

1.200; 
2,000 

i,ooo; 

3,373i 


3C,r29, 

10.250 

2,358^ 

25,90o| 

193, 461' 
1.875, 
10,000; 

i 
2,8S9' 

9,000' 

1,5801 

7,000^ 

19,000j 

3,000 
1,686 
1,500 
2.000 
1,492 
2,908 
2.00Q 
6,100 

4.000. 
1,800, 
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II 

> 

1 

Receipts  from— 

a 

a 

^1 
Is 

h 

^a 

"Sua 
> 

Name  of  librarian. 

3 
5 

P 

10 

11 

li 

It 

14 

U 

16 

17 

18 

19 

515 

6o 

1 
1 

Richard  Wagenknecht 

Kvn  r.    DnrWn 

1000 

1001 

' l::::::::i 

' 

1002 

1 

1 

1 

1003 

18,418 

900 

1 

Elsie  Lippincott 

M.  Ingres 

1004 

1 

$1,000 

1005 

2:tO 

90 

500 

1    1 

$6,000 

G.    Martin     McBean, 

M.  I). 
W.  C.  Paul 

1006 

1    1 

1007 

1      r,o 

100 

200,       110 

1      i:» 

5, 000 14, 030 

780,       398 

'        1 

Mary  B.  Herrick 

Julm  0.  Alien 

1008 

600 

1009 



i'  7 1 

Charles  A.  Cook 

1010 

::::::::::: 

15 
180,404 

1011 

5180,284 

S3, 401, 000 

Clement  W.  Andrews!.* 
W.T.Crosby 

1012 



1013 



1014 

300'  2,000 

t 



Henry  t?.  Tibbits 

1016 

.......  .....^ 

1016 

500 

! 1 

1017 

:::::::.'....::: 

1018 

1,000 

10 

128 

1,195 

1019 

Helen  M.Sheldon 

1020 
1021 

12,28.3 

TinaM.Skeer 

1022 

'       220 

2HS 

40 

510 

1,000 

10*  *3 

1024 

1 
68,996,  7,070 
.^0 

30U|  1,000 

t 
1 

11 .  38."> 

1 

57,833 

2,026,735 

545,500 

John  Vnncc  Cheney... 
C.  L.  H(H>j»er 

1025 

3, 426 

1 

1026 

1027 

i 

^ 

1028 

2,500       187 
1, 243         20 

13,930 

1       1 

1029 

1       1 

1030 

20 

1 1 

nm 

4,000 

! 

1032 

300 

1 

1033 

170 

«us 

67G 
2,  too 

1*«4 

500       300 

.............. 

120 

I 

S,  L.  J.  Kolanowski 

1035 
1036 

lte7 

.;;![;;:!;!!!!! ..;....:;'.    "..v. /..." 

1       

10:J8 

L. ' 1 1 

• 

1039 

2,000       400 

1 

30 

115 

500 



1040 

lOU 

1       200 

10,00020,106 

.'.'/.'.v. 

1,116 

1042 

22,287 

Zella  Allen  Di.xson.... 

1043 
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[Ck)luiiin  5:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented:  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation: 

R,  reference; 


Lucftiian. 


Hume  cKf  Ubmty, 


i 


m 


IS 


1044 

1045 
1046 

1047 
1048 

1049 

1060 

1051 
1052 

1053 

ia>i 

1055 
1056 
1057 
1058 
1059 
10(i0 
1061 
1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 
1066 
1067 

10!;8 
lOf.'J 
1070 
1071 
1072 
1073 
1074 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 
1084 
10H5 
lOSfi 

ias7 

1088 

1089 
1090 
1091 
1092 
1093 
1094 
1095 
1096 
1097 
1098 
1099 
1100 
1101 
1102 


itI.i?ioiA— cont'd, 

Chicago 

do 

Chicaco(4638Ash- 

lima  ave.). 

Chicago 

Chicago     (617 

Stciiiway  Main. 
Chicago  (Monaa- 

nock  blk.). 
Chicago   (1113 

Wash.  boul.). 

Chicago  

Chicago    (153    La 

tallest.). 
Chicago 

....do 

Chicago  Height ^.. 

do 

Clinton 

C<)b<len 

Cordova  

Danville 

....do 

do 

Decatur 

.....do 

do 

do 

Dekalb 

do 

Delavan 

Dixon 

do 

do 

do 

Dundee 

Duquoin 

Dwight 

>:Hrlville 

Ea.st  St.  Louis 

Edwardsvillc 

do 

Efllngham 

do 

Elgin 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Elmhur«t , 

do 

Elmwood 

El  Paso  

Eureka  

Evanston 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ewing 

Fairburv 

Fairfield 

Farmington 

Flora 


UnfTerrtty  of  Chicago — Con. 
Divinity  School  (Bapt.) .. 

Ruj*h  Medical  College 

University    Settlement    Li- 
brary.* 
West  Division  High  School... 
Western  New  Church  Union 

Library. 
Western  Society  of  Engineers. 

Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Young  Ladies'  Sodalitv 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Central  Dept.)... 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  Third  Presby- 
terian Church.* 

Zmotechnic  Institute 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School  Library*. 

Public  School* 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

National  Home  Dis.  Vol.  Sol . . 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Free  Public  Library 

James  Milliken  rniversily... 

Public  High  School 

R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library*... 

Northern  Illinois  SUite  Nor- 
mal School  (Haish  Lib.) 

Public  Lil»rary 

Public  Srliool 

Dixon  Hose  Com])any* 

Northern  111.  Normal  Schot)l. 

Public  Library 

Steinmann  College 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Library 

Austin  College 

Ladies'  Library  Association  .. 

Elgin  Academy 

Gail  Borden  Public  Library 

111.  Northern  Hosp.  Library.. 

Public  High  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Mensch-Verein  des  Prosemi- 
nars. 

Public  Sch<X)l 

Public  High  School 

El  Pa.so  Library 

Eureka  College 

Free  Public  Library 

Northwestern  University  ... 
Dearborn  Observatory  . . 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Township  High  School 

Ewing  College 

Public  High  School 

Public  School* 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 


1899 
1895 


1872 

1880 

1885 

1866 
1858 

1880 


Theo  . 
Med.. 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Theo  . 

Sci  ... 

Theo  . 

Soc  ... 
Y.M.. 

Soc... 


1872 
1902 


Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch . . 

Sch . . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Gov  . 

Gen  . 

Sch . . 
1875  ^Gen  . 
Mm  Col.. 
18C5  Sch.. 
1S99  :  Y.  M. 
1899     Sch.. 


1878 
1902 
1883 


19()0 
IShO 
1872 
INSI 
18W 

I8y.') 

V6T6 


1892 


1879 
1891 
1883 

"i872' 
1872 


1890 


1873 
18,^^5 
1870 
1855 
1865 
1857 
1883 
1867 


1895 
1900 
1903 


Gen  . 
Sfh.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col  . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Asy.. 
Sch . . 
Y.  M. 
Col.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Col . . 
Theo 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


O. 
(). 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
I  F. 

;  ^"• 

'  F. 
,  R. 
I  F. 

IS- 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 


C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T.D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


Ft. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 


Fr.   .  B. 


S.Fr.,  C. 
S.Fr.    R. 


Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 

S. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


40,000 
10,516 
1,000 

2.0G0 
1.134 

4,470 

5,400 

4,000 
1,200 

2,300 

2,450 
14,964 
1,200 
2,053 
2,500 
1,703 
1,800 
13, 110 
1,000 
21,658 
1,800 
1,400 
1.000 
8,2?2 

1,553 
1,200 
3,500 
2,000 
6,681 
2,000 
2,265 
1,000 
1,000 
3,906 
18,692 
1,260 
8,( 
3,000 

i,r~ 

1,400 
26,540 
3,000 
1,553 
1,200 
2,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,025 

6,968 

32,529 

61,658 

1,500 

15,000 

1,575 

6,000 

1,500 

1,100 

1,080 

1,000 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

11 

1 

r 
If 

Ri^ceiptai  from— 

1 

k 

> 

Niune  of  UbrwUa. 

i 

■53 

10 

ti 

14 

Xh 

19 

17      i 

1% 

19 



1044 

2, 184       476 

82,838 

Ludwig  Hektoen 

1045 

25 

i9,666 

1046 

1 

1047 



25 

Sijphie  M.  Saul '..\\\ 

1048 

3,000 
3,000 

400 

300 

100 
116 

25 

*  3si 

1049 

250 

30 

Francis  J.  Hall,  D.  D.... 
Maggie  Brennan 

1050 

1051 



375 

1052 

1,200 
'"i4,'964 

Jesse  W.  Ryland 

E.  H.  Siebel 

HRi-riPt  Tiivlni- 

1053 

'§i,"648 

..... 

3,*68-> 

'  iis,  666 

1054 
1055 

( 

1056 

300 

166 

:::::::i::::::: 

100 

1057 

1 

1          

1058 

137       129 

1.742 
25,  COO 
57, 129 

3fK) 

4.T0 

4,000 

3(W 

450 
4,335 

Metilda  Mullery 

John  P.  Jones 

Josephine  E.  Durham... 

1059 

1 

::::::::: 

1060 

100    1,279 

200       100 

3,394|  1,726 

1 

1061 

1 

1062 

85,Ga5 

7,449 

1 

7,749 

00,000 

Alice  G.  Evans 

1063 

■ 

1064 

!        68 

lOO'      500 
380       415 



"3*666 

;;;;;;; 


, 1        3.S5 

,  if.  Edna  Htimrt 

1065 

1::::::: 

1,0a) 

8,000 

1066 

i 

Madeleine  W.  Milner. . . . 
Elizti  B.  Murray 

1067 

7,801 

8800 '        800 

1068 

100         8.> 

'^l 

50 

E.  A.  Cross ...v.... 

1069 

1070 

500 

100 

; 1 

Xom  "kWins 

1071 

1.2,V) 

22,3aH 

2,200 

d,262'     3,462 

815,000 

25,000 

1072 

i:i6        75 

1       100 

'         40 

Amelia  McComsey 

C    S.  Situ'lftir 

1073 

4,000 

i '■' 



1074 

::::::::' 

M.  C.  Murray 

1075 

200 

50 

100 

495 

6,700 

:::::::::.:  :!:;:!^^:::::::::::: 

1076 

10  J 

Ul^ 

8,77S 
52, 6,'iS 

471 
6,5K) 

! 

Fannv  M.  Burlingame  .. 
John  \Z.  Miller 

1077 

2,500|  1,952 

5.5,000 

1078 

1079 

Sunib  Coventry 

1080 

i.ooo,     ioo 

[        8-1 

1 

::::::::: 

1081 

•',•.61 



1             Z\         205 

j  Hattic  B.  p:nsign 

1082 
1083 

900    l-.'vv-' 

14.S,  675 

7, 826 

1 !  8,679 

500' 1         500 

1 

......... 

32,010    iCftthiirIno  T.    Ahhott 

1084 

100 
12.-, 

* 

.Samuel  Ca<c 

Mabel  M.  Baseman 

1086 
1086 

1 1 

1087 

100           6 

1,6.^0 
3, 232 

250 

1088 

.     '       200 

j 

Anna  S.  (rnrwood 



1089 

1               1 

..        . 

1090 

i        00 

1       350 

1,500  •^^^^o 

35,aK»    3.6fr. 

1,400 

'"97.*vrjs 

12,61i8 

1 

221 

650 

9,517 

'  S>!iriih  \r  frrtiiff'h 

1091 

'^','rm 

6,10 

1 



R.E.Conklin. ...!!!!!!!! 
Mnrv  Hovdpn  T.lndKJiv 

1092 
1093 



::::::::: 

1 

100  000    TxMlillji  Amhrn«M> 

1094 

1.500 

' 

G.W.  Hough 

M    S   Torrv 

1095 

5,«HX) 

4<X» 
f'O 

1               1 

1096 

1*»0 

150 1        IHi 

.     . 

ti   I    n^it^AJO^' 

1097 
1098 

2.000 

275 

J.A.Leavltt 



....Ti...::. 

.   ..     . 

1 1 

10911 
1100 

50,       100 
1       3.'.0 

:.:..::i::.:::j::-:::: 



5,666 

275 

3.')6 


1 

D.. 

F  N'l'IMi.  Mnl>nnnlri 

1101 

:::::::::::::: 

n.C.Michels 

1102 

ED  1903 52 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


i 


I 


LZ6 


ILLINOIS— cont'd. 


1108 
1104 
1106 
HOC 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 
nil 
1112 
1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 
1117 
1118 
1119 
1120 
1121 
1122 

I 
1123 
1121 
112r> 
112fl 

1127  , 

1128  ! 

1129  , 
1130 

1131  ' 

1132  ' 

1133  ' 
1131 
1135 

1130  I 
1137 
113S  ' 
1139  , 
1140 

1141  I 

1142  ' 
1143 
1141  , 
1145 

inr>  , 

1147 
1148 
1149 
1150 

ir>i 

1152 
1153 
1 154 
1155 
1150 

1157  ; 

1158  ' 
1159 
1160 
1161 

I 
1162 
1163 

1164  , 

1165  , 

1166  , 

1167  I 


Frecport.. 

Fuium!!!! 

....do 

Galena 

do 

Gulesburg. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Galva 

Gcneseo... 
Geneva  ... 

do 

....do 

Gilmau  ... 
Glen  wood. 
Godfrey... 


Golconda  . 
Greenville 

do 

(iriKJfHville 
Harvard  .. 
Havana... 

Henry 

H i^l)  f and  Park 

HIllMboro.. 

Hlns<iale.. 

Homer.... 

Uoope«ton 

do 

Jaokwnville 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jor-eyvllle 

Jolict 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kankakee 

do 

Kenihvorth 

do 

Kewaiico  , 
Knoxville. 

do 

Ijicon 

La  Grange 
Ijikc  Fort.**it 


do 

do 

La  Siille 

do 

Lebanon . . . 
do 


Public  High  School 

Public  Library , 

Northern  Illinois  Ck)llege ♦ . . . 

l*ublic  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library , 

Knox  College , 

Lombard  (Vdlege 

Ryder  Divinity  School.., 

Private  School  ♦ 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

State  Training  Sch.  for  GlrlB 

Public  Library 

111.  Man'lTrainingSch.  Farm. 

Post  Memorial  Lib.  of  Mon- 
tlcello  Female  Seminary. 

Public  High  School 

.  I  Greenville  College 

.1  Indies'  l^ibrary  Assiociation  .. 

.•  Public  Librarv 

.'  Public  High  School 

.;  Public  Library 

. ,  Woman's  Club 

.|  Northwestern  Military  Acad.* 
.!  Pub.  Lib.  and  Reading  Room 

.  I  Public  IJbrary 

. :  Homer  Librarv  * 

.  I  Free  Public  Library 

.    Greer  College 

.'  Ill.Central Insane  Hospital*  . 

.   Illinois  College 

- 1         Phi  Alpha  Literarv  St)C.  *. 
Sigma  Pi  Literary  Soc.*  .. 

Ill.Inst.forEduc.oftheBlind. 

Illinois  School  for  Deaf 

Illinois  Woman's  C^ol lege 

Joshua  Rhoads  Memo.  Lib... 

iniblic  Library 

Free  Library 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary  ... 

Public  Libmry 

St.  Frauris  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Steel  Works  Clvib  Library 

Township  High  School 

iniblic  High  ^<liool 

Public  Library 

New  Trier  T«i).  High  School. 

K\igb y  School  * 

Public  Library 

St.  Alban's  School  * 

St.  Mary's  School 

Public  School 

Lyons  Township  High.'^h.*.. 

Lake  Ff»re*<t  Col.  (Art  liurSom- 
erville  Keid  Memorial  Lib.) 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Peru  Township  High  School . 

iniblicLibran* 

McKendree  College 

Philosophian  Society*  ...I 


1890 
1866 
1893 


1894 


1874 
1875 
1881 
1894 


1874 
1887 
1899 


1892 

ia56 

1*«J8 


1889 
1890 
1895 
1n72 

1874 


1H89 
1879 

1875 
1K1»5 
19(»1 

1^75 


1^<-S  , 
1S37 

1898  : 


Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .- 
Col  ... 
Col  ... 
Theo  . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch...i  F 
Asy...l  F. 
Gen  ..j  O 
Gen  ..I  F. 
Sch...   F. 


Sch... 
Cx>l... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
S^>c ... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Asv... 
Col... 
C.Soc. 
C.Soc. 
Asy... 
Asy... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Af»y  .. 
(ien  ,. 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Soc  . . . 
Sch... 
S<h... 
(Jen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
(ien  .. 
Sch . . . 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sc!h . . . 
C^d  ... 


isy.s  I 

1890  , 
1H2H  I 
1H37  I 


Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
C.Soc. 


T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

U. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

(). 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

R. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

R. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

(). 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

0. 

T. 

(). 

T. 

F. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

<). 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

0. 

C. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
S. 

Fr. 

S. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

if; 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
S. 
Fr. 


l.OGO 
20,400 
2,600 
1,4.50 
1,000 
6,660 
10,000 
7,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,020 
28,063 
1,984 
7,600 
8,100 
2,500 
1.000 
2,813 
8.0OO 
4.000 

1,000 

6,000 

3,000 

2,820 

1,425 

2,954 

1.000 

1,043 

1, 

4,000 

1.040 

3,112 

1,200 

2,000 

11,000 
2.10O 
2.000 
9,080 

14.569 
1.500 
1,165 

42,491 
3,243 

15,000 

20.286 
1.585 
1,000 
5,198 
1,900 
1.000 
7,708 
1,000 
2,000 
9,989 
1.000 
2,500 
1,500 
1.2001 

17, 494 

4,124 
2,300 
1,360 
1.800 
8.000 
1,625) 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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3 

a. 

i| 

at 

1 

•3| 

Rtceiptfl  fn 

ilEk — 

a 

II 

1 

0 

at 
> 

10 

11 

1% 

1« 

14 

li 

i« 

13 

IB 

]0 

1103 

""366 

746 

1,817 
25 
140 

62,020 

$4,646 

«3»496 

$10,876 

""$8;666 

$8,100 

Harriet  Lane 

1101 

1105 

6,200 

400 

414 

Mary  Mitchell 

1106 

P.H.Clark 

1107 

266 

16,222 

1,171 

1,730 

Jessie  D.  Melvi  11 

1108 

Isabel  A.  Bog'g^ 

1109 

1,000 

100 

1110 



nil 

1112 

1113 

8,531 
198 

""ioo 

2,290 
177 
300 
225 

74, 147 

6,000 

6,000 
71 

13,240 

71 

1,876 

1,109 

85,000 

Anna  F.  Hoover 

1114 

1115 

1,866 
1,109 

10,000.  EmmaM.Chapin 

Kate  Burton 

1116 

9,6i6 

1117 

1118 

.       i 

1119 

"i,'666 

27 

4,155 

300 

307 

800 

Maria  Davis 

1120 

1121 

1 

Miss  J.  C.  Kellogg 

1122 

1 

• 

112s 

1,000 

1,000 
100 
100 

1 

600 
208 
350 

W.A.Orr 

1124 

1,350 

Emma  E.Coland 

Lizzie  £.  Stone 

1125 

1 

1126 

1 

1127 

75 

991 

2R3 

424 
50 

28 
177 
OOO 

50 
.q4A 

10,200 

800 

815 

48 

11,000 

E.  Robertson 

1128 

Mary  L.  Locke 

11*29 

H.P.Davidson 

1130 

7,515 
12,118 

iion 

500 
1,000 
219 
861 
125 
500 

Bertha  H.  Welge 

Flora  N.  Candee 

1181 

•-8^.6 

1132 

10 

Miss  J.  Stengle 

1133 

12,089 

sis 

Katherine  ostites 

1134 

500,        2h 
1      300 

1136 

500 

1136 

Harriet  S.  Hurd 

1137 



75 

2,000 

1138 

1 

1139 

400 

400 

Nellie  Robertson 

Alice  May  I'louer 

1140 

4,111 

419 

5,011 

500 

1141 

1142 

1      100 

i.63() 
32, 605 
13,75;^ 
50,000 
73,607 

8200 

200 
10.5:i6 
1.671 
1,500 
8,1W 

4,666 
.... 

Helen  T.  Kennedy 

Stella  V.  Sevbold 

Edna  L.  Curtis 

S.  W.  Thornton 

Kate  A.  Henderson 

1143 

■5,' 685  1,143 

6,286.! 

1      1    800 

46,56(J 
9,000 

1144 
1145 

1  '^44 

2,000 
0  fww: 



i,rW 

8,000- 

1146 
1147 

391       200 



1148 

1 

1149 

1      2<J8 

40|      30» 
75 

""i6,'666 

, 

Maud  Parsons 

1150 

300' 

300 

H.'> 
2,816 

John  Rush  Powell 

Millies.  Larson 

1151 



1152 

j ' 

3^753 

2,250 

B.  S.  Clapp 

1153 

j"i66 

1154 

. 

:::::::::i :. 

1155 

100       -tfm 

CO,  58-1 

2,700 



1 

2,701 

Minis.  E.Gray 

1156 

1 

1157 

i 

1158 

50         60 

1 1 

D.  B.  Burrows 

1159 

fWI 

::::;;. ::::l 

UfO 

80O 

4:^ 

400 
'Km 

500 

85,000 

1161 

6,473 

1,200, 

300' 

«"! 



1,200 

300 

450 
740 

Marie  A.  Skinner 

1162 

1163 

1164 

!W0|  1,000 

1      100 

100.        57 

30,000 

2,500 

1165 

.     J     .  .   . 

G.  W.  Greenwood 

1166 

1.121 

1 

79 

:;:::::;; 

1167 
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Location. 

Name  of  library. 

1 

2 

3 

L 

1 
6 

p 

i 

> 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

7 

8 

0 

1168 

ILLINOIS— cont'd. 
Lebanon 

McKendree  College— Cont'd. 
Platonian  Literary  Soc.  *  . 

Public  School 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- 

Minded  Children. 
Lincoln  College 

1851 
1896 

1866 
1895 
1874 

C.Soc. 
Sch... 
Asy... 

Col  ... 
0.  F.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sjh... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Asy. . . 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Law.. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
Theo  . 

Sch... 
State  . 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Sch . . . 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Sch  . . . 
Gen... 
Gen... 
Law  .. 
O.F... 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Gtm  .. 
Ocn  .. 
sch... 
(ien  .. 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
0. 
R. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 

0. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
0. 

0. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
0. 
R. 
F. 
R. 
0. 
F. 
0. 
0. 
F. 
0. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 

T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T.D. 
T. 
C. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
S.  Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr, 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr, 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 

s 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
S. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

B. 
B. 
R. 

R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
C. 
B. 

C. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 

R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 

R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 

1,058 
1,000 
2,500 

4,000 
2.100 
10,000 
3,700 
2,524 
9,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,520 

5,a% 

3,550 
4,510 

5,959 
4,296 
2,256 

12,330 
6,000 

21,450 

6,000 
13,000 
5,000 
1,080 
1,000 
18,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
10,000 
2,146 
1,300 
2,092 
7,000 
2,000 

2,100 
2.400 
14,500 
2,000 

1,475 
13,412 
1,600 
7,507 
1,000 
4,675 
2,300 
9,000 
1,000 
10,888 
1,600 
2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
3,500 
1,250 

11,000 
6,500 
8,000 

81,576 

8.0001 

11C9 
1170 

do 

Lincoln 

1171 

do 

do 

do 

Litchfield 

117? 

Orphans  Home 

1173 

Public  Library 

1174 

Free  Public  Library 

1175 

Lombard 

Free  Library 

1882 
1882 

1176 

Macomb 

Free  Li bniry 

1177 

Marion 

Public  High  School 

Public  Schtx)! 

Public  High  School .. 

1178 
1179 

Mascoutah 

Mattoon 

1180 

do 

Maywood 

Public  Library 

1803 
1892 
1880 

1870 

1181 

Public  Ubrary 

118*2 

Menard 

Southern  Illinois  Penitenti- 
ary Library. 

G raves  Public  Library 

Mendota  College 

1183 

Mendota 

1184 

do 

Moline 

iia"? 

Public  High  School ... 

1895 
1872 
18.S6 
1870 

1890 
1899 
1877 
1853 

1186 

do 

Monmouth 

do 

Morgan  Park 

Morris 

Public  Library  ♦ 

1187 

Monmouth  College 

1188 

1189 
1190 

Warren  County  Library  and 
Reading  Room  Association. 

George  C.  Walker  Library 

Public  School 

Literary  and  Scientific  Assoc. 

Frances  Shimer  Academy 

Public  High  School  ♦ 

1191 

Morrison 

119'2 
1193 

Mount  Carroll  .... 
do 

Mount  Morris 

Mount  Olive 

Mount  Pulaski.... 

Mount  Sterling  ... 

Mount  Vernon 

do 

Napcrville 

do 

do 

do 

Normal 

1194 
1195 

Mount  Morris  College 

Public  School 

1879 

1196 
1197 
1198 

Public  High  School 

Mount  Sterl  Ing  Librarj*  * 

Illinois  Law  I^ibrary 

*i88i' 
1875 
1899 
1865 
1898 
1862 

1896 
1869 
1857 
1882 

1890 

1888 

1199 

Public  Library 

1200 

Graded  School 

1201 

Nichols's  Library 

1202 
1203 

1204 

North  Western  College 

Union  Biblical  Institute  (Ev. 

Assoc.) 
Public  School 

1205 
1206 
1207 

do 

do 

Nunda   

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 

State  Normal  University 

Nunda    and    Crystal    Lake 

Union  School. 
Public  High  School 

1208 

Oak  Park 

1209 

do 

Public  Library 

1210 

Olney 

Public  High  School 

1211 

do 

Onarga 

Public  Library 

1889 
1803 
1873 
1874 

1212 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

Public  Library *. 

1213 

do 

()rcgon 

1214 

Public  Library 

1215 

Ottawa 

Appellate  Court  Library  * . . . . 

1216 

do 

do 

do 

Paris 

Odd  Fellows  Library 

1869 

1S,H8 
18M) 

1217 
1218 
1219 

Reddick'H  Public  Library 

Township  High  School 

Carnegie  Library. 

1220 

Puxton 

Public  Library 

1903 

1221 

Pekin 

Public  High  School 

1222 

do 

Peoria 

Public  Library 

1896 

1897 
1879 
1856 
1855 
1891 

1223 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred"  Heart. 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 
Peoria  Law  Library  * 

1224 
1225 

do 

!!!!!do!!!!!.*.'.'!;]!! 

do 

Peru 

1226 

Public  High  School 

1227 

Public  Library 

1228 

St.  Bede  College 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

! 

II 

■Si 

«  n 

Rocoipt"  fmm— 

i 

1 

> 

Kjuce  of  UtiroriauH 

1 

III 

> 

10 

11 

l± 

IS 

H 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

226 
100 

1,600 
' '2*666 

""i66 

1168 

25 

200 

1,000 
100 
425 
106 
83 
102 

3,000 

«10 
400 

200 

J.  D.  Rockwell 

1169 

$400 

Edith  B.  Cosby 

1170 

RuthM.  Fisk 

1171 

1172 

85,279 
1,930 
2,000 

21,093 

2,600 
531 

«80 

2,703 
634 

no 

728 

«2,000 

«35,000 

IdaM.  Webster 

1173 

1174 

1176 

S674 

Mahala  Phelps 

1176 

1177 

85 

750 

45 

80 

AmyM.  Fackt 

1178 

Winifred  Schmalhausen. 
Blanche  Gray 

1179 

77 

297 
272 
200 

315 

88,228 
12,674 
26,575 

17,817 

4,400 

29,400 

25,000 

1180 

1181 

260 

250 
737 

1182 

691 

1,500 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Blakeslee.... 

1183 

1184 

'*"S28 
2,000 

150 

'  50 
95.5 

150 

isc 

3,221 

Florence  A.  McCarthy... 

1185 

88.757 

2,28l» 

12,000 

1186 



John  N.  Swan 

1187 

602 
273 

24,664 

6,049 
16,600 
2,500 

3,256 

4,007 

44,535 

17,000 

1188 

Sarah  Ellen  MUls 

1189 

500 

""365 

500 
473 

1190 

500 

6,689 

1,000 

Kate  Webster 

1191 

1192 

60 
2,000 

100 
200 
600 

80 
325 
150 

1193 

1J5 

Geo.  W.  Furry 

1191 

Pearl  Piirdy 

1195 

1196 

1,250 

203 

1197 



A.C.  MUlspaugh 

Carrie  C.  Jones 

1198 

119 
300 

**"566 

""60 

100 

1,170 

15,012 

700 

760 

1199 

R.  F.  Bunnel 

1200 

8,8iM 

600 

100 

766 
450 

Hannah  D.  Alspaugh 

S.  L.  Umbach 

1201 

1202 
1203 

1 
100|      200 

140 
300 

140 

300 

2,557 

275 

1204 

Ellas.  Barlow 

1205 

6,666;  1,661 

500       f><^ 

23,439 

2,657 

1 

62,600 

Ange.  V.  Milner 

1206 

A.  M.  Shelton 

1207 

'  'i,'636 

100 
649 

1208 

5^1,470 

6,000 

6,566 

11,600 

Eva  L.  Moore 

1209 

1210 

160 

500|        30 

12, 179 

800 

800 
180 
315 
250 
600 

Hattie  Kitchen 

1211 



Ellen  P.  Miller 

1212 

366: 

250; 

6OO' 



1,600 

Charlotte  M.  Amerman.. 
W.H.Guilford 

1213 

75 

5,000 

1214 

1215 

1 

1216 

1      26,303 

600 

8,956 

4,556 

Mrs.  N.D.Nash 

1217 

25 

J.  0.  Leslie 

1218 

9,600 

1,800 

1,800 

Emma  Boyd 

1219 

1 

1220 

1 

1221 

1  000       ^f^ 

17,219 

2,144 

19,691 

17,600 

Anna  M.  Smith 

1222 



1223 

150 

600 

1224 

1225 

9nfl 

'     1  ■ 

122* 

6  201   *■  ^MW 

I"i82,'966 

15,000 



15,800 

1 

E.  S.  Willcox 

1227 

1    '. 

t*.!!-... 
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LooAdati. 


ILLINOIS— «ont*4. 

1229 

PlnckneyvUle  .... 
PIttstield 

1230 

1231 

Polo 

12:12 

Pontiac 

123;^ 

do 

1234 

do 

1235 

Princeton 

1236 

do ^. 

1237 

Qulncy 

1238 

do 

1239 

do 

1240 

Riverside 

12U 

Kochelle 

1242 

do 

1243 

RwkFaUs 

1214 

Rockford 

1245 

do 

1246 

do 

1247 

Rock  Island 

1248 

do 

1249 

do 

1250 

do.... 

1251 

Rockton 

1252 

RoasvUlc 

1253 

St.  Charles 

12M 

do 

125,i 

Sandwich  

1256 

Savanna 

1*257 

Shabbona  

1258 

Shelbyville 

1259 

Sibley 

1260 

Smith  ton 

1261 

Sparta 

1262 

Sprin^cld 

1263 

..;..do 

1264 

do 

1265 

do 

1266 

do 

1267 

do 

1268 

do 

1269 

do 

1270 

do 

1271 

Spring  Valley 

1272 

SU-rling 

1273 

Streator 

1274 

do 

1275 

Sycamore 

1276 

do 

1277 

.....do 

1278 

Taylorville 

Tolona 

1279 

1-280 

Teutopolis 

Tuscola 

1281 

1282 

Upper  Alton 

1283 

do 

i2ai 

Urbana  

1285 

do i 

12S('. 

do 

1287 

do 

1288 

do 

1289 

Vandalia 

1290 

Vermilion 

*or  Jlbfitry, 


Public  School 

Public  Library* 

Buffalo  Free  Public  Librsry. . 

Public  Library 

State  Reformatory 

Towntihip  High  School 

Matson  I*ublic  Library 

Township  HiRh  School 

Free     Public    Library   and 

Reading  Room. 

Public  HiKh  School 

St.  Francis  S4>lanus  College  . . 

Public  School 

Flagg  Township  imblic  Lib. . 

I»ubllc  High  School* 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Rockford  College 

Augustana  College 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Villa  de  Chuntal 

Talcott  Free  Library 

Public  High  S(;hool 

Li  brary  Assr)ciation 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

iniblic  Library 

Public  School 

Fret*  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Smithton  Lese-Vereln 

Public  High  School 

AcadcDiy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart.* 

Bettic  Stuart  Library 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Sem... 

Lincoln  Library 

St.  Joseph's  Ursuline  Acad... 

Supreme  (>)urt  Library 

State  Historical  Library 

St'ite  Library 

State  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist... 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Township  High  School 

Public  Ijbrary 

l»ublic  School 

Waterman  Hall 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 


1889 
1879 
1H71 

1875 


188,'i 
1H(>8 
1887 


1800 
1S96 
1895 
1869 


1H>C> 
1872 
1849 
1862 

1872 


1K89 
1896 


St.  Joseph'.s  College 

Public  Library 

Shurt leff  ( ,V>llege 

Bhurtlefl  Divinity  School 
(bapti.st). 
Champnign  County  Teachers 
and  Pupils'  Library. 

Free  Library 

University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Law 

State  Laboratory  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

Public  High  School 

Vermilion  Academy 


Sch... 
(Jen  ., 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Awy... 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  .. 

Gen  . 
Col... 

Sch.. 
(Jen  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Ck>l.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
(ien  . 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
S«'h.. 
(ien  . 
Sch.. 
Soc  .. 
S<h.. 
Sch.. 


1868  1  Sch... 
1874  I  Theo  . 
1.SS7  '  Gen  . 
1868  I  Sch.. 


ISfiO 
1872 


1839 
18S9 
1889 
lS->8 
1  H'J2 
1878 
1890 

is9i* 


I^W  . 

state 
I  State 
,  sci  .. 
'  Gen  ., 
i  Gen  ., 
,  (icn  . 
,  Sch.., 

(ien  ., 
I  Sch... 
I  Sch.. 
I  Gen  .. 
I  Sch.., 
I  Col... 
1  Gen  .. 
j  Col . . . 
I  Theo  . 


1890  '  Sch... 


18.S9 
1900 


181'.! 
1S98 
1827 


1872 
1867 


Gen  .. 

'  Col  ... 
.  I  l^w  . . 

.|  Scl  ... 

.|  Sch... 
.1  Sch... 


F. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

D. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

R, 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

T.D. 

(). 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

D. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

(). 

C. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

R. 

T. 

K. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

D. 

F. 

T. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Ft. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
F. 

r. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
S.  Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 


6 


1, 132 
1,907 
3,972 
4.43U 
10,520 
1.30U 

2,400 
27.480 

1,000 
5.6U) 
2,687 

1,000 
1,3^0 
2.006 

37,818 
6,7i(7 

14,000 
1,416 

15.406 
1,660 
8,it0 
1,000 
2,120 
2,400 
1,000 
2,684 
1,800 
2,010 
1,000 
1.000 

1,000 

2,000 

^(«) 

56,833 

1,500 

16,OJ0 

14,747 

39,700 

1,500 

3.000 

10.522 

9,207 

1,803 

4,221 

1,050 

3,000 

1,897 

1,200 

5,000 

1,996 

10,000 

3,000 

3,220 

12,397 
57, 594 
2,275 
5.000 

1,000 
1,(^ 
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Receipts  from— 

a 
8 

a 

I 

!l 

if 
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Name  of  librarian. 

1 

m 

04 

^ 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

500 

75 

4,500 

"i,'ihb 

60 

67 

235 

407 

620 

1229 

$200 

760 

1.200 

$280 

774 

1,327 

1,000 

1280 

5,487 
24,219 
57,733 

E.  Frances  Barber 

Nell  Thornton 

1281 

$10,000 

1282 

?i,666 





Geo.  Buttterworth 

1238 

1284 



372 

23,368: 

400 

$834 

1,391 

3, 666  Agnes  N.  Robinson 

1235 

1226 

2,223 

65,489 

6.000 

6,216 

$550 

40, 666^  Margaret  Riiigier 

1237 
1238 

::::::: 

200 
100 

Rev.  Silas  Bnrth.O.F.M. 
Laura  B.  Woodruff 

1289 

60 

50 

85 
40 

1240 

86 
40 



......... 

1241 

200 

100 



1242 

::::::::: 

1243 

3(>5 

"6,'666 

291 

1,905 

111 

270 

100 

100 
8,933 

Florence  M.  Foster 

Jane  P.  Hubbell 

1244 

H5.N5 

8,2S3' 

70,000 

1245 



1246 

2,000 

2,666 

150 

20,463 

1  Carl  0.  Qran^re 

1247 

150 

1  S.  Mftp  IJddPTs 

1248 

501 

39,779 

5,364 

80,000 

• 

Ellen  Gale 

1249 

1 

1250 



50 

6,666 

400 

ad 

450 

2,500 

MaryC.  Forward 

1251 

1252 

50 

300 
200 

1258 

200 

W.  R.  Hatfield 

1254 

1255 

72 

258 

12,868 

731 

791 

Emma  L.  Bowen 

1256 

1257 

1,029 

1,029 
70 



20,000 

1258 

""ibb 

105 

6 

50 

Albert  Cohrin 

1259 

18 
75 

H.Keim 

1260 

3,500 

L,  J.  Sexton 

1261 



1262 

**i,"6o6 

20 
100 

Mrs.  E.J.  W.  Brooks.... 

1263 

i66 

5,811 
20 
1,200 
3,500 
1,500 

i6,666 

75,000 

J.  Herz 

1264 

5,000'  6,101 

100 

100,       700 

id8,a%5l 

300 

6,811 

James  P.  Bryce ; . . 

1265 

1266 

i,266 

3,500 

1,500 

Ralph  H.  Wilkin 

Jessie  Palmer  Weber 

1267 

1268 

**i,'666 

2,000 

I 

1269 



1  C.H. Grants 

1270 

IM 



8,0*J0 

19,000 

43,470 

900 

13,791 

'"•"■:": 

1271 

1,750 
3,171 

7,200 

20, 56i 
3,360 

Sadie  F.  Mnrphy 

Mrs  MLWriirht 

1272 

1,9201  1,351 

300'      279 

1,040 

35,0C0 

1273 

::::::i::::::: 

j  R.  R.  Upton ..." 

1274 

66o^:::.:.. 

669 



Flora  J .  Dow 

1275 

' 1 

1276 

t 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Fleetwood. 
Aline  E.  Emery 

1277 

14,019 

1,400 

1,465: 14,500 

1278 

1 

1 

1279 

1 



:':"*l:::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::::::::: 

1280 

161 

8,697 

600 

648 

J 

Lillie  Hostotlor 

1281 

250 

Ft  om 

Howard  C.  Tilton 

1282 



I              t   ._-  '    _ 

1283 

2,776 

3,100 
47,9^1 

77 

77 

1,200 
10,000 



Chas.  H.  Wntt"« 

1284 

R^ 

6,281.  5,357 

1.200 

Idn.  ■R  HfinfWT 

1285 

10,000 

.1 

160,000    KathariiieL.HhnrD 

V.?86 



1287 

14, 600       350 

r : 

1 

Cbariea  A.Hart 

1288 

1 

1289 

:::::::  ::::::i::::::::: 

! 

1 

1290 
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1291 
1292 
1293 
1294 
1295 
1296 
1297 
1298 

1299  , 

1300  I 
1301 
1302 
1303 
1304 
1305 
1306 


1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1319 
1320 
1321 
1322 
1323 
1324 
1325 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332 
1333 
133^1 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339 
1340 
1341 
1342 
1343 
1344 
1345 
1346 
1347 
1348 
1349 
1350 
1351 
1352 
1353 
1354 


ItLlNorB^-coRl'rt, 

Virginia 

Warsaw 

Watsoka 

Waukegan 

do 

Wenona 

Westfield 

Wheaton 

....do 

....do 

Whitehall 

Wilmette 

Winnetka 

Woodstock 

do 

Yates  City 

INDIANA. 

Albion 

Alexandria 

Anderson 

Attica 

Auburn 

Aurora 

Batesvillc 

Bedford 

Bloomficid 

Bloomiiigdale 

Bloomington 

do 

do 

Bluflton 

do 

Borden 

Brazil 

Bremen 

Brookville 

Cambridge  City . . 

Cannelton 

Charlestown 

do 

Cicero 

Collcgevillo 

Columbia  City ... 
do 

Columbus 

do 

Corvdon  

.....do 

CrawfordsviUe... 
do 

Crownpoint 

Culver 

Danville 

do 

Decatur 

Delphi 

do 

Dublin 

PMinburg 

Elkhart 

do 

Elwood 

Evansvillc 

do 

do 


Jfttine  ol  llbt&iy. 


Public  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Lib.  and  Read.  Room. 

Bond  Library 

Westfleld  College 

Adams  Memorial  Library .... 

Public  High  School 

Wheaton  College 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Free  I*ublic  Library 

Public  Library 

TfKld  Seminary  for  Boys 

School  and  l*UDlic  Library  ♦.. 


Public  High  School 

IMiblic  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Working  Men's  Institute 

Indiana  Uni  vcrsity 

School  of  Law 

Monroe  County  Llbrarj' 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Borden  Institute 

Public  Library 

Public  School -. 

Township  Librar>'  * 

Public  High  School 

City  Library 

Public  High  School* 

Township  Library 

Public  School 

St.  Joseph's  College 

People's  Free  Library 

Publ  ic  School 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Librarv 

Ohio  Valley  ^^ormal  School .. 

PublicSchool 

('amegic  Public  Library. . . 

Wubash  Col  lege 

High  School 

Militnrv  Academy 

Cent  ml  Normal  College ... 

Public  Library 

PublicSchool  (The  Jefferson;* 

Public  High  School  * 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

High  School 

Public  School 

Elkhart  Institute 

Public  Library 

EvauHville  Law  Library* 

Public  High  School 

Vanderburgh  County  Library 


1891 
1872 
1898 
1890 
1898 


1870 
1891 


1860 
1875 
1901 
1885 
1877 
1848 
1878 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col., 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


1890 


1894 
1885 

1S88 
1882 

'i898 


1893 

1885 
1880 


1880 
18% 


1897 
1891 
1901 


1887 
isi)7 
1890 


189H 
1S32 
18H0 
1H% 
1876 

19o:j 

1890 


1897 
1870 
1892 
1882 


1899 
1892 


Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

S<'h.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Law. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

S<'h . . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 
,  Sch.. 
I  Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Col  .. 

Sch.. 

Sch . . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch . . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Law. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 


F. 
F. 
R. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
I  F. 

F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


T. 
T.D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 


T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T.D. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F, 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

D. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

D. 

Fr. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T.C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

1,400^ 
5.626^ 
2,9^8' 
l,399j 
6,138i 
1,398' 
2,000| 
8,800i 
1.000' 
3,7^ 

2,' 343 
4,00(^ 
3,500 
2,000 
1,912 


1,372 
2,342 
9,885 
2,000 
1,000 
8,500 
1,000 
6,244 
1.000 
1,500 
45.360 
4,000 
2,000, 
1.000, 
9,000, 
3,000 
7,000 
1,000 
l.OOO 
l,80O! 
1,726' 
2,5111 
1,500; 
1,000 
".,000 


3, 

8,5001 
5,545 
5,000 
6,123 
4,200| 
1,000| 
5.0001 
88,600 
1.200 
2,248 
2,000 
1,700| 
2, 
2, 
3. 
2, 
1. 
ft, 
1. 

4; 

2. 
2, 
4, 
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Bcx^ol|jta  rmm— 
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3  3 
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Nwnt'  of  Ubrjifliiu. 

i 

1 

P 

4f 

1 

10 

11 

IS 

j     13 

14 

Ifi 

li 

17 

1§ 

11» 

100 
76 

140 

60 

310 

1291 

9,020 
12,742 

"*$786 

8376 

$350 

$843 
780 

95,000 

Lizzie  I.  Baldwin 

Lillian  Barnes 

1292 

1293 

1 

W.J.Stebbins 

1294 

32,320 
6,975 

2,630| 

2,728 

86 

826 

«27,600 

Lucy  M.  Clarke 

1295 

1     1,2%" 

133 

7,300 

AnnaM.Hoge 

1296 

1 

0.  H.  Charles 

1297 

156 
3 

60 
150 
509 
221 
150 

12,723 

1 

28,000 

Katharine  A.  Wells 

1298 

i 

1299 

E.  Whipple 

1300 

1 

1301 

11,809 
8,498 
10,000 

950 

1,029 
840 
515 

Anna  E.  Law 

1302 

Grace  E.  Sloate 

1303 

606' 

Mrs.  CM.  Curtis 

1304 

Noble  Hill 

1305 

120 

37 

1,800 

69 

1306 

1307 

;':::::: 

1808 

400 

8(M 
600 

46,690 

11.430 

100 

11,000 

8,500 

8,614 
880 

Katherine  A.  Chipman.. 

Kathcrine  Fisher 

Julia  Mott  Hodee 

Luella  Wymond 

1309 

850 

1810 

1311 

300 

273 

273 

298 

1312 

1313 

200 

1,500 

35,212 

2,000 

200 

150 

2,386 

. 

21,000 

Georgia  A.  Friedley 

C.  B.McLinn 

1314 

.... 

1315 

'  "2,' 600 

5 

'::::::::::::::::: 

Cloy ce  Maris 

1316 

8,000 

50,000 

1317 

1318 

500 

100 

4,260 

50 

1 

Zora  Miller 

1319 

''''\\\\y, '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

1320 

1,000 

500 

23,957 

i,666 

i,62i 

1 

Bertha  B.  Craven 

Wm.  W.  Borden 

1321 

1322 

600 

i,666 

33 

1,750 

1,750 

1323 

800 



1324 

''''.'.\\y.\\'.\\\\\ 

1325 

600 
100 

i2i 

340 

1326 

5,200 

275 

795 

Charles  A.  Loesch 

1327 

1328 

;:;'!'*  :::::::. l. ..;.::. 

1329 

300 
400 
115 

125 

60 

3,300 

146 

4,786 

:::;::: 56 

189 

1 

1330 

1 

1331 

34,666 

652 

4,000 

68 

i 

Ix)i8  Ami.  -3  w  Adams 

Ida  Galbreuth 

1332 

'.\\'.'.V.\          68 

1 

1333 



1334 

625 

3,  ax) 

S5 
^5 

'i,'666 

817 
150 
214 

23,787 
3,000 

'"*25,'a75 

3,000 
60 

18,090 

400 

125 

2,585 

19,000 

Miss  June  Deming 

Emma  K.  Hallett 

1335 

13SC 

inn 

13:^7 

'2*406          100 

25.666 

30,000 

SiieK.  Beck 

13:^ 

• 

H.  S.  Wedding 

1339 

600 
5,000 

..\V.'..\     266 

200 
240 

1340 

' 1  F.  L.  Hunt 

1341 



C.  A.  Hargrave 

1342 

300 
100 

i,*56o 

450 

1,500 
450 

Mii^s  Lou  Robinson 

1343 

'  400 

1,500 

1344 

1345 

"'i,'566 

600 

210 
50 
100 

8,000 

2,000 

500 

600 

8.D 

6i2 
88 

Emma  Mever 

1346 

Georgia  Hicks 

1347 

Leoa  M.  Foster 

1348 

1 

1 

1349 

1 

1 

1350 

639 
200 

31,366 

■•3;66o 

8,000 
100 

1  Nellie  B.  Fntout 

1351 

1352 

:::::::: ** 

1353 

60 

106 

::::::: 

:::::::;::::::::::::::: 

Fred  J.  Woemer 

1364 
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1355 

1330 

1357 

1358  ' 

1359 

1360 

1361 

1862 

1363 

13<'»4 

1365  ; 

1366 

1367  I 

1»»  ' 

1369 

1370 

1371 

1372 

1373  I 

1374 

1375 

1376 

1377  I 

1378  ' 
137^ 
13'^  , 

I 


Location. 


INDIANA — cont'd. 


EvanflTille 

Fairmount 

Farm  land 

Fort  Wayne 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Frankfort 

do 

Franklin 

GoBhen 

do 

GroencHstle 

do 

....do 

(Jreenfield 

Greonsburg 

do 

Hammond 

Hanover 

....do 

....do 

Hartford  City 

Huntinpton 

IndianaiX)lis    (Ir- 
vinffton). 


Name  of  library. 


1381 

Indianapolis 

1382 

do 

1383 

do 

13^^ 

do 

1385 

do 

138r. 

do 

13.S7 

do 

IW^S 

do 

13X^.) 

do 

1390 

do 

1:^1 

do 

13:^2 

do 

139:J 

do 

13t)l 

do 

13\r> 

do 

13% 

do 

V.Vil 

.....do 

IS'.rs 

do 

13V9 

JefTcrsonville 

IICX) 

do 

1401  ;  K'er.dallvillc. 
1102     Kiiightstown  . 


Kokomo  . . 

do 

Lnfuvotte  . 

do 

Laketon  .. 
Lrtportc . . . 

.do..-. 

.do.... 


1403 
1401 
lia'^ 
14011 
1407 
1108 
1400 

1410  ' 

1411  Lnwrenceburg 

1112     Lebanon 
1413  I  Lima 


Willard  Librarj' 

Fairmount  Acad,  and  Nor.  Sch 
Public  Sclujol 

<V>ncorditt  College 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Railroad  l>ept.  Y.  M.  C.  A 

St.  Augustine's  Academy 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Franklin  College I 

(kjshcn  C'ollegc I 

iniblic  High  School 

Carnegie  l^i  brary ' 

De  I'auw  rnivcnUtv > 

Public  High  Schoof* 

l*ublic  Library , 

Carnepie  Library 

Public  School 

Public  Sch«»«>l 

Hanover  C-ol  logo 

Philalcthinn  Lit.  Soc 

Union  Literary  Stx'iety*.. 

Public  Libmry 

City  Free  Library 

Butler  College  ( Biina  Thomji- 
fion  Memorial  Librarv), 

Central  Col  .of  Phvsicians  and 
Surgeons  ((^lark  Lib.).* 

Central  Indiana  Ho*5pit4il  for 
In.sane. 

Indiana  Hi^storical  Society 

Ind.  In<lustrial  S<'h.  for(iirls 

Indiana  instituli<tn  for  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Ind.  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Normal  Training  Sch. 

Indiana  Law  School , 

Indianapolis  Bar  Association 

IndianflfM»lisColleg«'<»f  I^w.. 

Institution  for  the  Education 
of  theFKiaf. 

KnickcrlMH'ker  Hall* 

Law  Buildin;^^  Librttry 

Manuul  Training  High  Sch... 

Marirm  County  Library 

Public  Libmrv 

Shortrid^^e  High  School 

State  1^1  w  Library 

State  IJbrary 

Indiana  Keformaton,*  Library 

Jeffersonville  Township  V\\\>- 
lic  Libmry. 

Public  ScIhkiI 

ludiaini  Sailors  and  Soldiers" 
OrphaUM'  Homo. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Purdue  L'niverHily 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Public;  School 

St.  Rosc'm  Academy 

I*ublic  Scli(K)l 

iniblic  High  Schocjl  * 

Howe  School 


1885 


1893 
188-1 


1^92 
l.SHO 
1844 
IHVU 

l.HOO 

1891 
1843 


1898 


1901 
1887  i 
1X28  , 
1S2S 
1KV4 
1K97  I 


1902 


Gen  ..  O. 
Sch...  F. 
Sch...  F. 
Col  ...  O. 
Sch...  F. 
Gen  ..'  O. 
Y.M..  F. 
Sch... I  F. 
Sch... I  F. 
GcJi  ...  F. 
C0I...I  O. 
Sch...  F. 
Sch... I  F. 
Gen  ..I  O. 
Col...i  F. 
Sch. .-I  F. 
Gen  ..'  F. 
(k-n  ..'  O, 
Sch...'  F, 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
C.  .^v. 
C.  Soc 
Gcu  ., 
Gen 


Col  ...'  U. 


1879     Med..    F. 


1848     Asy... 

1881  '  Hist  .. 
1901  I  Sch... 
1817      Asv... 


1884     Sch...    F. 

1894  .  LaAV..    R. 
1878  ,  Law..,  F. 

Uiw ..If. 

A«v...|  F. 


IMHJ 
1-95 
1H7 
1S73 
ISN) 
1N-.7 

1KJ5 


Sch  . 
Law  . 

Sch., 

{\vn 

Gen 


S<'h...i  F. 
Law  ..I  F. 
Stnt<}  .1  F. 
Asv...  F. 
Gen  ..    (). 


\y(\)  i  s«'h . . . 

1890  I  State  . 


lJ-89  ,  S<'h... 
18k:,  I  Gen  .. 


18S2 
1875 


l.siVi 
18,^H> 


Gen 

Col.. 

Sch  . . 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Sch.., 

Sch.. 

Sch.., 

!^ch... 


C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


it- 


F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 


B. 

B. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

R. 
,  B. 

C. 
I  R. 

i  ^• 
B. 

I  R. 


Fr.      R. 


Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 


R. 

i  ^' 

I  R. 

I  ^' 
R. 

C. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 

B, 
B. 

R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 


2S,23a 
2,0C0 
1.163 
1.000 
5,000 

16.767 
2.0(« 
5,000 
2.100 
2, 42G 

14,500 
1.000 
4,000 
7,14S 

24,800 
6,824 
3,500 
2,000 
1,172 
1,479 

13,000 
1,.')0Q 
1,300 
1,500 

13,000 

11,000 

2,000 

3,210 

2,000 
1.000 
1,800 

1,634 

1,500 
8,000 
1.500 
3,364 

1,500 

5,000 

3,400 

5,200 

101,534 

6,500 

33,6?2 

35,021 

li.OOO 

2.800 

1,500 
1,969 

1,000 
9,830 
1,903 

12,206 
1,000 

10,000 
5.400 
1.000 
1,750 
1,000 
2,000 
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1 

ll 

> 

1 

3  3 

KeoeSjit*  from— 

i 

1. 

il 

> 

Xamc  frf  rsbmrlim. 

1 
1 

1^ 

1 

10 

11 

It 

IS 

14 

Ifi 

le 

>' 

IB 

It 

2.000 

^ 

67,77fi 

8rKJ,tK)0 

M.  aOosJec... ,..„ 

1350 

..:^....7.: 

;:;:::::::: 

ia5i! 

69 

1367 

$100 

$150 

1358 

1359 

2,193 

200         20 

60,809 
745 

«I1,047 

12, 131 

Margaret  M.  Colerick  ... 

1360 



1361 

1362 

::::::::::": 



1363 

78 

1364 

1,000 

500 
200 

600 

20,000 

E.  S.  Gardiner 

1365 

C.H.Smith 

1366 

1367 

350 

51 
600 

17,575 

81, 250 

16,260 
1,200 

Belie  8.  Hanna... 

1368 

1,200 

Martha  B.  Longden 

1369 

1370 

1,000 

1,018 

Manie  Handy 

1371 

15,000 

1372 

"zVm 

67 

224 

300 

2 

2,932 

3,876 

1,800 

175 

250 

252 

Bessie  Montfort 

1373 

1374 

350 



Leila  Garritt 

1376 

Dean  C.  Hill. 

1376 

86 
1,600 

1377 

i.soo 

15,000 
25,000 
43,000 

1378 

1,000 

300 
500 

25 

29, 136 

Miiw  Ly le  Harter 

RettaBamhill 

1379 

43,950 

1380 

1381 

1382 

8,000 

1383 

1384 

400 

50 
49 

500 

600 

C.R.Strickland 

1385 

909 

1386 

1387 

1388 

1;JK9 

1 

1390 

i 

1391 

500 

50 

1 

Gertrude  Humami 

1392 

1 

1 

757 

175 

50,800 

1393 

2,66oi 

267,295 

751        100 
50,000^ 

S2,000 

L.R.Blaich 

1394 

8.500 

5,148 

152,000 

Eliza  G.  Browning 

Mabel  Morgan 

1396 

1396 

G72 
1,513 

2,666 

3,100 

1397 

W.E.ITern 

1398 

28,000 
16,305 

1,200 

1        500 

500 
659 

25 
600 

J.V.Clark 

1399 

150       400 

585' 

51 

Bertha  F.  Poindexter 

D.  A.Lambright 

1400 

18 
500 

20 
802 

'"599 

300 



1401 

Belle  Roberts        

K02 

C75 
40, 1 12 

Anna  B.  Ward 

1103 

1,800 

1,852 

Eva  M.  Fitzegrald 

1004 

1405 

800 
3  000 

909 

9   41V» 

74.:U5 
5,000 
22,965 

4, 249 

4,414 

Virginia  Stein 

1406 

;■■ 

- 

1407 

600,       561 
]      256 

1,800 

1,874 
200 

10,000 

Jennie  B.  Jessup 

1408 

John  A.  Wood 

1409 

......... 

1410 

1 

1,(K)0 

:::::::i i  ■  :::: 

1411 

200!         50 
600l       100 

125 

1412 

1.000 

;;::;::i:::::;: 

::::::::: 

i;:::::;:.!.;;::: :::; 

1413 
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1414 
1415 
1416 
1417 


1418 
1419 
1420 
1421 
1422 
1423 
1424 
1425 
142G 
1427 
1428 
1429 
4430 
4431 
4432 
1433 
1434 
1436 
1436 
1437 
1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 
1442 
1443 
1444 
1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 
1451 
1452 
1463 
1454 
1455 
1456 
1457 
1458 
1459 
1460 
1461 
1462 
1463 
1464 
1465 
1466 
1467 
1468 
1469 
1470 
1471 
1472 
1473 
1474 
1475 
1476 
1477 
1478 


Location. 


INDIANA— cont'd. 

Logansport 

Madison 

Marion 

do 


do 

Martinsville 

Merom 

MicIiiganCity  .... 

do 

do 

Middletown 

Mishawaka 

do 

Montpelier 

MooresHill 

Mooresville 

Mt.  Vernon 

Muncie 

New  Albany 

do 

do 

Newcastle 

New  Harmony 

Noblesville 

do 

North  Manchester 

Notre  Dame 

do 

do 

Oakland 

Oldenburg 

Orland 

Ossian 

Pennville 

Peru 

Plainfleld 

do 

Plymouth 

Portland 

do 

Princeton 

Redkey 

itemington 

Rensselaer 

do 

do 

Richmond 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Rising  Sun 

Rochester 

Rockport 

Rockville 

Rushville 

St.  Marys 

St.Meinrad 

Seymour 

do 

Shelby  villa 

do 

Sheridan 

South  Bend 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Marion  College 

National  Home  for  Disabled 

Volunteer  Soldiers  (Harris 

Library). 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Cnlon  Christian  College 

Public  Library 

St.  Mary's  High  School 

State  Prison  Library 

Public  High  School 

Annex  Christian  Assoc.  Lib. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Schftol 

Moores  Hill  College 

Public  High  School 

Alexandrian  Free  Public  Lib. 

Public  Library 

Dc  Pauw  College* 

New  Albany  Township  Lib  .. 

Public  'Library 

I»ublic  High  School 

Workingmen's  Institute 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  (S.  Lib.) 

-    I^w  Department 

Oakland  City  C'ollege  * 

Immaculate  Conception  Acad 

Joyce  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Central  Academy  * 

Indiana  Reform  Sch.  for  boys 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Ja.sper  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Pu bl  ic  School 

Earlham  College 

Ionian  Societv 

Phoenix  Band  Society 

Law  Library  Association 

Morrison  Reeves  Library 

Public  High  School 

Mahlon  Brown  Library 

Rocheiter  Normal  Univ  * 

Public  School 

Public  School 

F.  B.  Johnson*  Co.'s  Lib  * 

St.  Mary' fl-of-the- Woods 

St.  Anselm's  Library 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Library 

Northern  Indiana  Hist.  Soc  . . 


1898 
1895 

♦Statistics  of  1900.  ' 


1894 
l>vS8 
1897 
1891 


1888 


1860 
1896 
1885 


1895 
1903 
1890 
1896 
1854 


1895 
1875 


1883 
1838" 

iooo" 


1855 
1856 


1876 
1902 
1893 


1896 


1868 
1880 
1880 
1898 
1880 


1890 
1899 
1872 
1885 
1817 
1871 
1878 
1897 
1864 


1899 
1895 


1870 
1898 
1840 
1854 


1895 
1897 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gov  .. 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.., 
Gen .. 
Sch.. 
Asy.., 
Sch... 
Y.  M. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.., 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Asy... 
Gen  . . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col.., 
C.Soc 
C.Soc 
Law  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Hist  . 


T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T.D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

8. 
Ft. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

8. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


S 

a 


! 

14,000 
«.000| 

3.250 


10,452] 

7^2^ 

2,'50S 
1,4W, 

i.ioa 
s.'ioo 

6,000 
1,000 
5,000 

14,314 
2,5001 
1,014 

11,096 
1,550' 

16.2991 
1,500! 
1,500, 
l,59l! 
5,000 

70,000, 
7,000! 
4,000 
2,600 
2,000 
1.000 
1,425 
4,352 
1,000 
2,500 
8,023 
1,000 
1.684 
7,000, 
1,000, 
1  " 
2,71 
2,  , 
1,537 

12,724 
1,     ■ 
1, 
3, 

29,4041 

i.ooa 

1,826 
1.05a 

i.ooa 

1,500! 
1.600 
6.000 
16.000 
1,000 
2,250 
6.935 
3,000 
2,500 
2,734[ 
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1 

•d 

jl 

1^ 

Receipia  Jmui— 

i 

k 

> 

Name  of  libra rijin, 

1 

^1 

> 

4 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Ifi 

16 

11 

1% 

19 

500 
300 

19,700 
15,761 

$3,500 

$3,600 

Elizabeth  McCuIlough  . . 

Nellie  G.  Harper 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Hughes 

D.  E.  Myers 

1414 



1415 

1 

1416 

'*2,"i56 
283 

85 

1,172 
IW 
25 
512 

40,897 
63,625 

1 

130 

7,917 
190 
125 

2,634 

1417 

7.917 
190 

Ida  R.  Gruwell 

1418 

1419 

1420 

37. 9W 

2,384' 

$120 

$2,500 

$44,400 

Lilian  B.  Arnold 

1421 
1422 

50 

566 
175 

25.000 

$600 

600 

1423 

::::::::: 

1424 

1 

1426 

1 

W.  N.  Northcott 

1426 

120 

i.TflO 

6,850 

170 

555 
130 

1427 

2,000.     '266 



1428 

1 

1429 

4,  GOO]      100 
1,300   1,219 



3.000 
28,296 

1 

1430 

6,000 

20,000 

75,000 

66,000 

Artena  M .  Chapin 

1431 

::::::::: 

1432 

1?^ 
49,7b0 

85C 
3,500 

356 
3,500 

Daisy  B.  Emery 

1433 

290 



35,000 

Walter  0.  Harrison 

1484 

1436 

2,935       915 

6,395 

6,395 

166,385 

24,000 

Arthur  Dransfield 

1436 

1437 

1.400 

17, 316 

.. 

Ethel  M.  Conner 

1438 

300 

500 

600 

Chas.  F.  Miller 

1439 



500 

1440 

::..:: 

J.F.Edwards 

1441 

1442 

1 

1443 

250 

150 

350 

Sister  M.  Veronica 

Smith  Van  Etta 

1444 

5,000 

1446 

60 

GO 

150 

75 

75 

Golda  Woodward 

1446 

1447 

21,182 

2,700 

2, 705 

25,000 

Martha  G.  Shirk 

1448 

1449 

50 

2,800 
4,000 



E.E.York 

1450 

366       -50 

850 

350 

R.  A.  Randall 

1461 

150 

1462 

213 

10,696 
11,202 

2,552 
700 

2,578 
1,050 

15,000 
6,000 

Lena  M.  Randall 

1453 

1,666 

1464 

1456 



......... 

J.  N.  Spangler 

1466 

6,0C0 

500 
125 
123 

1 

795 
125 
123 

Stella  A.  Parkinson 

1467 

100 

120 
300 
GoO 
27 
"20 
50 
1,120 

1  

1458 

1459 

:::::::::::::::::: 

Harlow  Llndley 

1460 

::::::::;::::::::::::  :::::: 

500 
500 

do 

1461 



do 

1462 

1 

300 

7,576 

60 

1463 

51,129 

7,221 

^ 

5,000 

50,000 

Ada  L.  Bernhardt 

D.  R.  EUabarger 

1464 
1466 

:::::i  ::::::: 

1 

Elizabeth  Marble 

1466 

300       500 
89 

500       200 
100 

600       120 
1,000       800 

1 

..._  *'l:::  ■;:: 

1467 

1 '       1 

Helen  Morgan 

1468 

1,000 



1 

108 

1469 

1 

1470 

1 1 



1471 

1       ' 

Rev.  F.  de  8.  Schoeppner. 

1472 

1473 

1            1 

Pearl  M.  Clark 

1474 

1.000 

16, 132 

i 

Ida  A.  Lewis 

1475 

1 

1476 

266     ioo 

75' 

100 
260 

Abraham  Bowers 

1477 

4.572 



1478 
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1479 

14X0 
1481 

14H2 
14«3 
1484 
1485 
1486 
1487 

14&H 

1489 
1490 
1491 
1492 
1493 
1494 
14£6 

1496 
1197 
1498 
1499 
1600 
1501 
1C02 
1£03 


1604 
1505 
1506 
1507 
1508 


1509 
1510 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 
1516 
1617 
1518 
1519 
1520 
1521 
1522 
1523 
1521 
15'25 
152<) 
15-27 
1528 
1529 
1530 
1531 
ir»32 
15aT 
1534 
15S5 
1536 
1537 


Location. 


INDIANA— cont'd. 


South  Bend 

do 

do 

do 

Spiceland 

Terre  Haute 

do 

do 

Tipton 

.....do 

Union  City 

Union  Mills 

Upland 

do 

Valparaiso 

do 

VlnceuncH 

do 

WabaMh 

Warsaw 

Washington..: 

do 

Westfield 

Winamac 

Winchester 

INDIAN  TERBITOBY 

Atoka 

Bacone 

Muscogee 

Tahloquah 

do 

IOWA. 

Ackley 

Algona 

Alia 

Ames 

Anamosd 

do 

Atlantic 

Audubon  

Avoca 

Bloomlleld 

Boone 

.....do 

Brooklyn  

Burlington 

do 

(-arroll 

Cedar  Falls 

do 

Cedar  Rapids 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Centervillc 

Central  City 

Chariton 

Charles  City 


Name  of  library. 


o  45  p 

fi^        o       n 

S     I       4  5 


Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

St.  Joseph  County  Teachers' 

Library'. 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library* 

Rpiceland  Academy 

Indiana  State  Normal  Sch 

Public  Library 

Rose  Pol vtechnic  Institute... 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Stone  Library  * 

Union  High  School  * 

Taylor  Univ.  (Mooney  Lib.) ..'  1893 

RendeTheol.8em.(M.E.). 

Normal  College 1873 

Public  High  School imD 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Cathedral     1800 

Library*. 

Vincennea  University 

Carnegie  Library , 

Carnegie  Public  Library  .. 
Carnegie  Public  Library  .. 

imblic  High  School I  IMCO 

Public  II iKh  School I  IH71 

l*ublic  Library I  Jhdo 

Randolph  Co.  Law  Library*.'  1883 


Sch... 
Gen.. 
Sch... 


I  18'J9 


Knights  of  Pythias  Pub.  Lib 

Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College ^ 

Cherokee  Male  Seminary i  1866 

Cherokee  National  Library 


Public  High  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Iowa  State  College 

Public  Library 

State  Penitentiary  Library.. 
J.  K.  Powers  Memorial  Lib  .. 

Columbian  Library 

Public  Library 

Southern  Iowa  Normal  Sch... 
Ericson  Free  Public  Library . 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Boheannan  Reading  Society . 

Coe  College .*. . 

Free  Pnbli<!  Library 

Iowa  Masonic  Library 

St.  Joseph's  Aoademv 

Washington  IIi,Th  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Drnke  Free  Public  Library... 

John  C.  Clegg ' 

Free  Public  Library 

Charles  City  College I 


1900     Soc... 

18S4 
1898 


18f.9 
1903 
IWS 
1H89 
1893 
1899 
1871 
18S9 
1879 
1892 
1885 
1883 
1894 
1878 
1876 
1868 
1H81 
1^97 
1M4 
1S76 


1902 
1M95 
1S98 
1891 


Sell . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Col... 
Gen 
Asv... 

Soc  . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch...; 
(Jen 
Gen 

Sch...    .. 
Soc...!  R. 


hi 

•  Ob 


Col 

Gen  ..I 

Mas...! 
Sch. ..I 
Sch  ...I 


Y.  M. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 


u£ 


Fr. 

P. 

S.Fr. 

S. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
Fr, 
Ft. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Ft. 
F. 
Ft. 
Ft. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
8. 


F. 
Ft. 
S.Fr. 
Ft. 
F. 


Fr. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 


C.    -S.Fr. 

C.     S.Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Ft. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 


2,075- 
10,561 
l,25fr 

i.ooo' 

3,0UO! 

88,219) 

20,000^ 

10,000, 

1,760' 

1,234 

1,112 

1,000 

4,500 

1,200 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

7,000 
4,618 
8,000 
3,200 
2,060 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000' 


i,oool 

1,500. 
1.200 
1,000 
4,500 


1,000 

4,310 

1,000 

17,000 

2.052 

6.695 

2,300 

1,300 

1,000 

1.000 

8,573 

3,100 

1,310 

24,769 

2,000 

1,815 

7,587 

15,300 

12,000 

3,776 

10,708 

20,000 

1,025 

1.500 

2.000 

4,535 

l,60a 

i,7ia 

l,840i 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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3 

if 
0^ 

Is 
|l 

Eec 

cipto  JtoiiI" 

i 

16 

i1 

la 

k 

a 

> 

Nome  ol  llbmrtau. 

i 

10 

11 

lit 

4.S20 

33, 5*23 

1,050 

IS 

li 

u 

n 

in 

10 

72 
189 

Tliilka^flck  „„,„,,„,. 

147« 

Vlnrlnia  Tutt 

1480 

, 

Wni.  Clem 

1481 

2,100 

« 

1 

«70 

1482 

::::::::: 

Homer  H.  Cooper 

Arthur  Cunningham 

Leatha  M.  Paddock 

F.  P.  Wadlciirh 

1483 

1,500 

2,  lis 

788 

43,6i>l 
58,000 

*ii,'228 

83,475 

12. 193 

875,000 

1484 

6,303 

1485 

1486 

250 

""366 

200 

1,000 

100 
440 
12 
25 
400 

100 

100 

1487 

12,83^1 

400 
600 

800 

800 

$1,300 



Mrs.  Sam  Matthews 

1488 

1489 

1490 

W.  W.  Herrlngton 

1491 

1492 

3,000 



0.  P.  KInscy 

1493 

1 

1494 

200 
2,000 

50 
200 
175 

"i'ooo 

1,600 

1495 

Grace  Egeler 

1496 

518 
300 

""ioo 

70 

l.ss 
100 

i5, 778 
12,000 
14. 122 
6,7oC 

'*'4i2 

2,400 

200 

2,000 

2,051 
417 

2, 400 
279 

25,000 

MisaD.  Henley 

1497 

1498 

22,000 

Annie  U.  Gibson 

1499 

1500 





Irvin  Stanley.... 

1501 

2,761 

154 

1.56 
600 

25 

80 

W.H.  Kelly 

1502 



1503 

D.  X.  Linebaugh 

EllaM.  Hayes 

1504 

"*8,'66("> 

2UU 

130 
100 

1,'i05 

72 
50 



E.  M.  Patterson 

1606 

50 

Clarence  Markham 

J.  T.  Parks 

1507 





1 

1508 

1509 

15U 


210 

'\,'m 

16,060 
750 

900 

i   bnl' 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Horton 

Willis  J.  Bell 

1510 

'  so 

4,900 

i 

1511 

1 

VinaE.  Clark 

1512 

:::::::;y 

Cornelia  McCam 

1513 



1,G50 

678 
50 

20,96.5 
50 

905 

1 

1514 

1 

W.  B.  Mnrtln 

1515 

1 

Elizabeth  Davis 

1516 

2,487 

ioi 

1 

M.  S.  Coupigny 

1517 

1<X» 
l.t-tD 

"'""ils 

5,  (Vi) 

4S 

1,8.M> 

400 

l,(sV> 

:suo 
111 

1,719 
45 

^■. 

__  1 

1518 

11,439 

1,748 

..  .    . 
'2,2^\ j    i2,666 

Bessie  Moffatt 

1519 

1520 

124 1---- 

Eugene  Henely 

1521 

62,237 

6,401 

7. 521 

60,000 

Miriam  E.  Carey 

1522 

1 

' 



1523 

5.  460 

14,570 

22,550 

500 

1.620 
49,427 

780 
2,702 

780 
2,721 
3!  902 

1 

Martha  H.  Bangs 

1524 

• 

1 

1526 

3,500 

1 

Anna  M.  Baker 

1526 

1 

Frank  Kurka 

1527 



40U 

99 

1,9S1 

5(K> 

lUO 

$25'        494 

:::::::::i::::::::: 

1528 

Harriet  Wood 

1529 

3,000 

1 

50,000 

Newton  R.  Pan'in 

1630 

1531 

1532 

25 

250 
18,410 

1 

Cha8.  W.  Donaldson 

Linna  Ullrich 

1583 

1,050 
12.5 
697 

2,83.8 

2.^)0 

743 

61 

85,000 

1534 

45 

1 

Mrs.  Howard  BlLss 

Margaret  W.  Brown 

A.L.Haines 

1535 

*"*S'J5 

3C 

14,101 

1536 

;*; \".'.".'.'.v. 

1537 
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ir>88 

163J 
IMO 
15U 
l.>12 
1543 
16  U 
IWo 
1516 
1&47 
1548 
1&I9 
1^50 
1551 
1652 
1553 
1554 
1655 
1556 
1557 
1558 
1559 
1560 
1561 
1562 
1563 
156 1 
1565 
1566 
1567 
1568 
1669 
1570 
1571 
1572 
1573 
1574 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1578 
1579 
1580 
1581 
1582 
1683 
1584 

1585 

1586 
1587 
158.S 
1589 

1590 
1591 
1692 
1593 
1594 
1695 
1596 
1697 
1698 
1599 
1600 
1601 


Location. 


IOWA— continued. 


Charles  City 
Cherokee  ... 

....do 

riarlnda 

Clcarlake ... 

Clinton 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Colfax 

College  Springs . 
Columbus  June  . 
Coming, 

do.. 

Correctionville 
Council  Bluffs 

....do 

....do 

Creston 

Davenport . . 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Decorah 

do 

Deni.*K)n 

Denmark  ... 
Des  Moines.. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

.do. 


....do 

DeWitt 

Dubuque 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Dunlap 

Eldora 

do 

Elkader 

Emmlt.«burg 

Epworth 

Estherville.. 

Exira 

Fairfield.... 

...do 

Fayette 

Forest  City. . 


K4me  ciI  llbfmiy. 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Slate  Hospital  for  Insane... 

Public  Library 

Mt.  St.  Clare's  Academy 

I'ubllc  Library 

Public  School 

Wartburg  College 

Free  Public  Library 

Amity  College 

Public  School 

Corning  Academy 

Free  iniblic  Library 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf. . . 

St.  Francis  Academy 

Creston  Library 

Academy  of  Sciences 

Davenport  Turngemeindc . 

Immaculate  Conception  Acad 

James  Grant  Law  Library  *. . . 

Public  nigh  School 

Public  Library 

St.  Ambrose  College 

St.  Katharine's  Hall 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 

Decorah  Institute 

Luther  College 

Public  School 

Denmark  Academy 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Iowa  College  of  l4iw 

East  Side  High  School 

Free  Traveling  Lib.  of  Iowa.. 

Grand  View  College 

Highland  Park  College ♦ 

Public  Library 

State  Board  of  Health 

State  Horticultural  Society  .. 

State  Library 

West  Des  Moines  High  School . 

Public  Library 

Acndemy  of  Visitation 

Ciiniegic'-Stout  Free  Public 
Library. 

German  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Northwest.* 

Public  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Wartburg  Seminary 

Young  Men's  Library  Associ- 
ation.* 

Public  High  School 

Industrial  School  for  Boys  ... 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Epworth  Seminary 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Free  Publ  ic  Library 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  Universitv. 

-^ibli^'* 


1886 
1899 
1899 
18M8 
1890 
181'3 
19(r2 
1885 
18(.8 

lwy3 

1860 


1899 
1899 
1882 
1878 
1871 
1875 
1867 
1852 
1856 


1873 
19tX) 
1885 


1863 
1874 
18(U 
1873 
1843 
1865 
1884 


1896 
1896 

1869' 
l.S.'-O 
1866 
1838 

i897' 


1902 


18i.7 
1873 
18M 
1856 

1875 
1878 


1883 
1880 


PuDlic  Library . 


1853 

1875 

1857 

!  1899 

*  Statistics  of  1900. 


! 


Gen  ., 

Gen  .. 
Sch  . . . 
Asy . . , 

Gen  . 
Sch  . . , 
Gen  ., 
Sch... 
Col  .. 
Gen  . 
Col  .. 
Sch  . . 
Sch.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sci  ... 
Soc  . . . 
Gen  . 
Law  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
St^ito 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Col  .. 
Law  . 
Sch . . 
State 
Sch  . . 
Sch . . , 
Gen  . 
State  , 
Sci  .., 
State  , 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Theo  . 

Sch... 
Col... 
Theo  . 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 


^  I  ^^ 


n 

£3* 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T.D. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 

D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

S.Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

F. 

B. 

8. 

B. 

F. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

8.Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

8. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

R. 

F. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

Fr, 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

F. 

B. 

4.000 
8,418 
1,555 
1.000 
1,389 
5,000 
C,000 
6.0&4 
2,970 
1.000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,600 
2,380 
1,202 

2S,2S3 
8,5a> 
2,500 
2.800 
6,215 
2,760 
4,000 

12.000 
2,396 

11,650 
6,000 
1.800 
2,557 
1,500 

13,000 
1,600: 
2.0OOI 
4,770' 
7.518; 
1,200; 
1,200 

10,9791 
3,500t 
6,0001 

S1.487I 
2,500. 
1,075' 

M,850 
1,000^ 
1,400, 
1,500 

20,310 

4,500, 

1,700' 
3,000 
6,900, 
17,500 

1,000 
1,6 

^«, 

1,897 

W. 

28,61^ 
1,0' 
1,C 
1,4 
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1 

1- 

l! 

P 
1 

RL-cf  flits.  In  nil— 

. 

§1 

1- 

Hanin  uf  llbrartai). 

1 

|l 

1 

10 

11 

" 

18 

14 

IS 

If 

17      1 

m 

10 

300 
64t; 

12,5UU 
10,655 
1,000 

1 

1 

Kaihiirlne  K.  Etiis 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Burllngame  .. 
EstcUa  Boot 

I63d^ 

$778 

8842 

1539 

1 

1640- 

8128 

128 

1641 

50 
1,000 

60 

200 

-- 1      il.Jlfto 

Ilunnah  Bowers 

1M2: 

300 



....r^ ::::.::  i--':'-'" 

1543 

3,000 



3,000 

940 

1 

1644 

""m 

57 
60 

203 
30 

300 

b,Or^ 
5,014 

889 

Mrs.  0.  I».  B»»»twiek 

H.  Kuhlmann 

1645 



tl50'         150 

1 

154e 

456 

486 

1 

Floretta  Ognn 

1547 

1649 

2,225 

25 

1         179 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'J".""." 

Marshall  C.  Crouch 

1549^ 

1 

155a 

300 
111 
426 

i6,6ii 

2,670 
61,584 

639 

709 1         2.000 

1561 

142 
3,802 

Mre.  W.  M.  Wright 

Mary  E.  Dailey 

1652 

3,507 

::::::::: 

1563 

1654 

:::::::::::!:::::  :::::::::i::::::: 

:::::::::---:: 

Sister  M.  A ntonia 

Gertrude  Jav 

1665- 

37,' 784 

224 
125 

40 

6,518 

1        122 

1 

75 

600 

222 

1,030 

100 

155d 

$24,666 

C.E.  Harrison 

1557 

1,080 

Ludwig  Berg 

1558 

1              1 

1559" 

1,000 
174 

"'i,'666 

300 

569 

15Ca 

1661 

ii,656 
50 

19,153 

12,88-1 

55,942 

76,000 

MarillaW.  Freeman 

Cha««.  V.  Birkhiser 

Sister  Esther 

1562 

166» 

1564 

IbO 

870 

1              1              1 

1666 

:::::::;: 

'              1 

1 

156fr 

3,400 
GOO 
100 

1,205 
■•••26 

4, 9U\ 
331 

1              1 

462 

1 

Chr.  A.  Naeseth 

1667 

1 1 

Georgia  W.  McClellan  . . . 
J.R.Childs 

156» 

1              1 

1569 

1 

1 

Can)line  E.  Laird 

Mary  A.  Carpenter 

1570 

3,695 

:::::::i::....j:::::;:::'::::;:::: 

1671 

1572- 

; 

1        1 

1573 

"* 

1 1 

1574 

500 

40 

1       1 

P.I*.  Hom.syld 

1576 

..................        -- 

1576- 

""uKi 
6, 124 

1,4X6 
20 
2:3 

5,806 

137, 07^ 

15, 258 

15,902 

256,524 

1577 



.  ..  .  . 

1578 

1 

:::::::i:::::::  ::::::::: 

Weslev  (treene 

1579 

12, 500 

12,500 

John.son  Brigham 

1580 

'.'.'.'."." 

1581 

50 

8,000 

:::::::i::::::j::::;:::: 

Elsie  F.  Saxton 

1582- 

:::!:::::::::::::: 

1583 

1,600 
30O 

2, 107 
1:^ 

75 

7i,ai4 

7,606 

7,500 

80,000 

Bessie  S.  Smith 

1684 

1685 

1 1 

Carrie  I/ing worthy 

JolTii  P.  Carroll 

1686^ 

1687 

1,500 

100 

228 

2,000 
26, 710 

150 
3,286 

a5 
1.000 
1,000 

1  M.  Fritschel 

1688 

78 

1 

1 

158^ 

35 

1,000 



E.  0.  Bronson 

1690- 

790 

4>v«> 
560 

2.  «;=> 

12,590 

"i.'ooo 

B.J.  Miles 

1591 

10,000 

Clara  E.stabrook 

1692^ 

1593 

"'i,"»66 

16.*^ 
25 
150 

1,621 

419 

15,000 

............. 

H.  E.  nUukmar 

1594 

, 

86 
1   055 

1  Helen  J .  Hnnna 

1595 

1.000 

,  Sade  M.  Dave 

159& 

*•       :  1  — 

1697 

52.> 

13,037 

1,500 

1,700 

40,000 

H.  M.  Dysnrt 

KateHinitt 

Perrie  Hurd  Alderson... 
Pearl  Bahner 

1598 

169^ 

341 
220 

1.387 
1        9.335 

""eoo 

403 

608 

160a 

4,666 

1601 

ED  1903- 
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Public^  sociHyy  and  tchoel  librarirs  in  the  United 

[Column  5:  Building— O,  ownod;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  8iip(poHed  bjr— T,  taxmtioa: 

K,  relerenee; 


1602 
ItfOS 
1«04 
1605 
160« 
1607 
16(W 

1609 
1610 
1611 
1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 
1617 
1618 
1619 
1620 
1621 
1622 
1623 
1G24 
1625 
1626 
1627 
162« 
1629 
16:W 
lt«l 
1632 
163:? 
1634 
1635 
1686 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 

1^42 
1643 
1644  I 

1545  I 

1640 ; 

1W7 

1648  |. 

1649  . 

1650  I 

1651  I 
16f»2 
1653 
1651 
1655 
165<] 
16.>7 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 


IOWA— continued. 

Fort  Dodge 

do ; 

do ' 

Fort  Madison 

do 

Garner 

Gleuwood 

do 

Greene 

Grinnell 

do 

Grundy  Center j 

Hambun? 

Hampton 

Harlan 

do 

Hawarden 

Hawkeye 

HoNteiii 

Hopkinton ] 

Hull 

Humboldt I 

Ida  Grove I 

Independence ' 

Indianola i 

do I 

Iowa  City 

!!!!do]!!!!!!!!!!!!' 

....do 

do I 

Iowa  FallH 

do ' 

Jefferson 

Keokuk ' 

do 

....do 

KeoMiuqua ; 

KingHlev i 

Knoxville '< 


....do... 
Lumoni . 
....do... 


6   I     < 


Ijcclaire  .. 
Legrandc . 


Leraar* 

....do 

....do 

Iv<'on 

Lyons 

McGrfK'T 

ManchoKter 

Manson 

Maquoketa , 

MarcuH 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshalltown... 

....do 

....do 

Mason  City 

Maynard 

Miwouri  Valley. 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Webster  Co.  Teachers'  Library 

Cattermole  Memorial  Library 

State  Penitentiary  Library... 

Ladien'  Librar>' AflHOciation.. 

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children. 

Public  Library 

Library  Awtocmtion 

Free  Ubrary 

Iowa  College 

W.C.T.U.  Library 

Public  School 

Oftmogio  Hampton  I*ub.  Lib.. 

Public  High  School 

P.  E.O.  Public  Ubrary 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Lenox  College 

Hull  E<lucational  Institue 

Humboldt  College 

Public  Hijjrh  8ch<x>l* 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Ubrary  ....'. 

Simuson  College 

Public  High  Scliool 

Public  Library 

State  Histcirical  Soc.  of  Iowa  . 

State  I'niverslty  of  Iowa 

I.^w  Library 

Ellnworth  College 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

L  O.  ().  F.  Library 

Library  AHsociation 

Odd  Fellow's  Encampment 
Library. 

Public  School 

Graceland  College 

Reorganized  Church  of  Lat- 
ter Day  SaintH. 

Public  School 

Palmer  College  (Summerbcll 
Librarv).  I 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library i 

Wchtern  Union  College* 

Public  Library ! 

YoungMcn'sAsHociatlonLib.' 

Public  High  School ! 

Free  Public  Library > 

Public  Hiifh  School I 

Boardman  Librarj*^  Institute. . ! 

Public  High  School 

Public  School I 

Free  I*ublfc  Library I 

Iowa  Soldiers*  Home ' 

Public  Library ; 

Public  SPhot)! 

Public  Library 

Public  High  St^hool 

Free  Public  Librar>' I 


1874     Oen  . 

Sch.. 

18^2  I  St»h.. 
189:1  I  Oen  . 

, '  Asy.. 

1x71     Gen  . 
1890     Afcy . . 


1896 
1872 
1894 
lHt8 


(Jen  , 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col. 


189.')  I  Gen  . 
188<}  I  Sch.. 
1896  I  Gen  . 

Seh.. 

1898  I  Gen  . 
1901  j  Gen  . 
1898     Gen  . 

Sch.. 

1M59  Col.. 
1885  Sch.. 
1895  I  Sch.. 
I  S<'h.. 

Gen  . 

(ten  . 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Hist. 


1873 
188-1 
1867 


1897 
1S57 

1^57  j  Col . . 
1868  1  Law  . 
1890  Sch.. 
1M9<)  ,  Gen  . 
1901  '  Oen  . 
1877  O.F.. 
18^.»3  Sch.. 
lHi3  (ien  . 
18^)0  O.  F.. 
1897  Gen  . 
O.F.. 


Sch.. 

18m    Col . . 

1865     Gen  . 


Sch.. 

Cul  . . 


Sch.. 

1876  Gen  . 

1900  Col  . . 

1901  Gen  . 
1863  Gen  . 


Gen  . 

Sch.- 

18X5     Gen  . 

'  Sch.. 

1H94  ,  Sch.. 
1902  !  Gen  . 
188H  State 
1892  I  Gen  . 
1892  Sch.. 
1H88  (ien  . 
1H.V>     Sch.. 


O. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
O. 
F. 

F. 
R, 
O. 

O. 

1 1: 

F. 
F. 
R. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
R. 
F, 
F. 
(). 
F. 
F. 
R. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

R. 

F. 
•  O. 
I  F. 

R. 

'  F. 
IR. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 


T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

D. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 


S.Fr.   B. 


Fr. 
F. 


T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T.  D. 

F. 

(\ 

S.Fr. 

T. 

Ft. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Ft. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,0001 

B. 

1,000 

B. 

2,856 

B. 

4,417 

R. 

1,6501 

R. 

1.687 

B. 

6,898 

•B. 

l.OOC 

B. 

4.80Q 

B. 

2,00! 

B. 

8,941 

B. 

l.OOC 

B. 

l,M 

B. 

1,0W 

B. 

1.760 

B. 

9,m 

R. 

8,5« 

B. 

8.491 

B. 

l.OOC 

B. 

2,800' 

♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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C.  corporation;  D,  donatioiu. 
B,  botil.] 


F,  free;  S,  subscription;  Ft,  free  for  reference.   8:  C,  circulating; 


1 
1 

P 

;2" 

h 

P 

le 

!l 

A 

< 
> 

Nurae  of  lllininfti^ 

10 

11 

If 

22,000 

It 

If 

]t» 

17 

18 

ID 

1,000 

500 
250 
180 
344 
1,10a 
70 

Jane  M.  Carpenter 

1602 



1603 

860 
89,675 

$100 

2,165 
900 
141 

A.  L.  Brown 

1604 

«2,086 



Jennie  Ingalls 

1605 

f900 

A.  H.  Jessup 

1606 

1,620 

91,000 

Lulu  L. Lovell..  .  . 

1607 

1608 

100 
300 

140 
100 
810 
1,268 
50 
220 

1,100 

145 

""ih'2 

306 

97 

2,507 

62,720 

65 

195 

1,021 

Mrs. C.  H.Lyons 

1609 

$1,200 

*"ii,'666 
1,000 

Walter  V.Greene 

Marj'E.Wheelock 

M.  H.  Douglass  . 

1610 

22,208 

8,100 

M9- 

4,006 

9,950 

1,460 

15,000 
23,000 

1611 

2,720 

1612 

Stella  G.  Sargent 

Etta  Hoke 

1613 

■i,*666" 

75 



1614 

i6,666 

Carrie  0.  Barker 

1615 

1616 

36.H 

188 

227 

90 

2,625 
3,935 
2,000 



:::::::::::::: 

301 

888^ 

619 

110 



Mre.  Chas.  Booth 

1617 

336 
60 

Jennie  P.  Smith 

1618 

6. 

Albert  Ridley 

1619 

1620' 

1,000 

336 



215 

11,385 

8,500 

Ella  Kennedy 

1621 

1 

1622 

:::::::i::::::: 

J .  P.  Peterson 

1623 

130 
1,075 

830 
181 

1624 

251 
322 
750 

14,509 
7,237 
1,400 



1,075 
766 

15,000 

Effle  Jacobs 

1625 

Hannah  M.Babb 

1626 



1627 

:::::::::::: 

1628 

1,240 

2.899 

3.199 

520 

36,315 

3,705 

8,500 
9,664 
4.400 
1,200 

47,205 
10,286 
4.400- 

1,200 

Adelaide  C.  Lloyd 

Margaret  Budington 

1629 

1630 



1681 



10,000 

Merton  L.  Ferson 

1632 

1633 

215 

337 
269 
150 

10,276 
10, 441 
8,500 

1,053 
914 

1,095 

1634 

Ida  B.  K.  Head 

1636 

Jai^.  Whitfield 

1636 

:: : 

Bertha  Reed  Craig 

Nannie  P.  Fulton 

C.F.Henry 

1637 

600 
300 

642 
1 

81 
150 

75 
75 

50,397j 

2,000 

836 

2,953 

10,000 

1638 

1639 

1 

108 

Percy  Iliff 

1640 

■■"2;^ 

1 

Amanda  Elliott 

1641 

1 

1 

1642 

::::::;::  :  :  :: 

1 

1 

Richard  C.  Kelley 

1643 

1 

1 

1644 

2,000 
100 

400 
50 

J  -  -  - 

75 

1645 

300 

62 

C.  B.  Fortner 

1646 

1647 

1      377 

13,985 

1,267 

1       .     . 

1,312 

12,500 

Mollic  E.  Brown 

1648 

i 

1649 

1 

7,466 
12,100 

1 

278 
581 

Ida  Brooks 

1650 

160 

180 

3,000 

Jeannette  F.  Balch 

1661 

.... 

1652 

1,000 

256 

ii,666 

930 

1,130 

Jennie  Jones 

1653 

1654 

203 

5,450 

Z.^7 

438 



6,000 

Ida  M.  Simpson 

1655 



1656 

■""226 

6, 1 17 

3001 

133 

13 

2,678 

6,000 

9,447 

8,960 

88,234 

1 

800 

621 

LV> 

3,610 

C.H.Carson   

1657 

1 

Mary  L.  Parkhurst 

Geo.  Terry 

1658 

' *3*428 

166' 

.  ...1 

1659 



30,000 

1660 

1  

1661 

370 

206 
25 
175 

18,348 
8,981 

2,067 
"'"i65 

1 

2,892 

40 

181 

Anna  H.Chapin 

1662 

40' 

1663 

1 



.;;!;!.'."  .TErteiie  Turner'.." 

1664 
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Pxiblic,  society y  and  school  libraries  in  the  United 

[Column  5:  Building— O,  ownod;  R,  rented;  F.  furaUhed  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  t&xatkw; 
•  R,  referenee; 


Ix>cation. 


IOWA— continued. 


Ifi65 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
16H0 
1681 
1682 
1683 
16K4 
1685 
1686 
16m7 
16H8 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1696 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1718 
1714 
1716 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 


Name  of  library. 


I    & 


Mitchell  ville... 

Montieello ' 

do 

Mount  Pleasant... 

....do 

do I 

do 

Mount  Vernon 

Muscatine 

Nashua 

Nevada 

Newton 

Oakland 

Odebolt 

Oelwein 

Onawa 

Orange  City 

do 

do 

Osago 

do 

OskalooBa 

do 

do 

do 

Ottumwa 

do 

Oxford 

Panora 

Paton 

Pella 

do 

Perry 

Redimk 

Rockford 

Rock  Rapids 

Sabula 

St.  Ansgar 

Sanborn  

Sheldon 

do 

Shenandoah 

Sibley 

Sioux  City 

do 

Spencer 

do 

Spirit  Lake 

Storm  I>ake 

do 

Stuart 

Sutherland 

do 

Tabor 

Tama 

Tipton 

..:..do 

Toledo 

do 

Trenton 

Villisca 

Vinton 

do 

do 

Walnut 

Washington 

Waterloo 


Industrial  School (OlrlB'Dept.) 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School ' 

Free  Public  Librar>' i 

Gorman  College 

Iowa  IIoMoital  for  luHane  *  . . . 
Iowa  VVealcvan  University ... 

Cornell  College 

P.  M. Muster  I*ublic  Library.. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Northwestern  Classical  Acad. 

Public  School 

Rapelve  Library 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary 

Sage  Public  Library 

OskalooHa  College* 

Penn  College 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Masonic  Library  * 

Guthrie  County  High  School. 

Public  Library 

Ct  ntral  University  of  Iowa  .. 

Public  High  School 

Perry  Normal  College 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School  * 

Public  School 

Public  School 

Public  Library* 

Public  School  * 

Wcsteni  Normal  College 

Public  School 

MomiugMide  College 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  School 

Buena  Vista  College 

Public  School 

Free  Public  Libmry 

Gen.  N.  B.  Baker  Library 

Public  School 

Tabor  College 

Woman's  Club 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  High  St;hool 

Western  College 

Henry  Co.Instltuteof  Science. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind . . . 
Til  ford  Collegiate  Academy.. 

Public  High  School 

Jane  A.  Chilcoto 

East  Waterloo  High  School  .. 


1886 
1903 


1872 
1873 


1860 
1854 
1901 
1901 
1876 


4 


1901 


1897 
1903 


Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Col  .. 

Asy . . 

Col  .. 

Col  . . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Col.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Mas. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

I  Sch.. 

1882  ,  Sch.. 

I  Sch.. 

1895  ,  Col . . 
1877  I  Gen  . 
1880  1  Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

1891  I  Col . . 
189S  I  Sch.. 


1890 

1883 
1865 
1875 
1867 
1873 

i895 


1900 
18V2 
1876 
1898 
1853 


1893 

1882 
1H99 
1891 


1900 


1895  : 


1902  I 
1874  ' 


Gea  .. 

Gen  ., 

!  Sch... 

1866  i  Col... 
1891  Soc... 

1901  I  Gen  .. 
1890  Sch... 

Sch... 

18.S6  Col... 
1869  I  Sci  ... 
1899  I  Gen  .. 

1902  I  Gen  .. 
I  Asy... 

Sch... 


1883 
1873 
1877 
1902 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 


F. 
O. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

O. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
I  F. 

!  F. 
I  R. 

'    F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 


T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T.D. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Ft. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T.D. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T.D. 

Fr. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

S. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr, 

T. 

F. 

C. 

8. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

8. 

C. 

s 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

D. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr, 

D. 

F. 

C. 

8.  Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

C. 

8. 

T. 

F. 

D. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T.D. 

Fr. 

1,20G 
S^OOC 
1,000 
6.190 
1,030 
3.065 

»,eoo 

23,251 
6,<«75 
1,000 
4,600 
4,014 
1.000 
1,693; 
1,40ft 
2,500 
3,200: 
1.200, 
8.250 
3,000, 
4,'~" 
8, 
^ 
1, 
8,*i 
1  " 
9.451J 
l,S00j 
2,000 
2,000 
6,000 
1,000 

i.'oiol 

1,0001 
1,000 
l,000j 
1,000 
2,100 
1.200 
6,000 

17,828 
8,000 
1,000 
1,200 
4.000 
1,600 
1,051 
1,876 
1,200 

12,000 
8,000 
1,873 
1,000 
1,100 
8,237 
1,650 
1,935 
1,370 
2,000 
1,200 
1,800 
6,000 
1,000> 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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a 

is 

g-c 

1' 

Books  issued  for 
home  use. 

Receipts  from— 

c 

If 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 
g 

18 

14 

10 

11 

12 

15 

16 

.i? 

28 

19 

3,000 

300 

760 

1665 

S2,045 

202 

2,000 

5i3,845 

262 

4,239 



$10,000 

Mary  Marvin 

1666 

"**679 

780 
120 

si,'i29 

C.  McCracken 

1667 



16,907 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Janes 

1668 

. 

1669 



1670 

200 

880 
1,720 
1,275 

1,229 
16,023 
42,969 
8,048 
8,204 
10,  W« 

470 
950 

3,122 
603 

1,M0 
12,201 

M.  Blanche  Swan 

May  L.  Fairbanks 

1671 



1672 

2,000 

62.^ 

1,500 

1,000 

32,000 

•1673 

Fannie  V.  Eastman 

Kate  E.Thompson 

Belle  E.  Smith 

1674 

1,000',       300 

10,000 
10,000 

1676 

1,137 
100 

2,500 

1676 

30 

321 

100 

6,000 

Mrs.  Henry  Cooper 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Pottelger 

1677 

7,696 

289 

1678 

1679 

3,000 

Maude  E.  Oliver 

1680 

1681 

50 
500 

K 

1,628 
1,600 

26 

27 
76 
149 
800 

O.W.Herr 

1682 

$10,600 

17,000 

Phil.Soulen 

1688 

1,000}        75 
1,000,      300 

114 

OtisWri^le 

1684 

17,000 



600 

Ella  M.  Stacy 

1685 

1680 

1,000 



Rosa  Lewis 

1687 

•25 

.............. 

1688 

1      234 

11,969 

1,359 

1,414 

20,000 

Priscilla  Pickrell 

1689 

1690 

1  6,451 

600!      100 
lOOj      150 

67,676 
200 

6,666 

200 

6.200 

60,200 

Mary  E.Downey 

1691 

1692 

15 

616 

1693 

Nina  G.  Harris 

1694 

•  i,666 

1,0001      200 

' 

200 

W.  A.  Young • 

1696 



1696 





1697 

1698 

300' 

100^      240 

400 
4,000 

1699 

676 

666 

1,000 

Mrs.  Forrest 

1700 



1701 

1      500 

24|        40 

160 

666 
25 

John  P.  Lund 

1702 

1,200 
3,520 

26 
293 

1708 

299 

1704 

1706 

i      700 

160i        30 

1      600 

6001  1,246 

loo' 

150|        25 

350 
60 

L.  H.  Mattox 

1706 

600 

L.  B.  Parsons 

1707 



D.  C.  Hall 

1708 

63,513 
14,000 

8.896 
S50 

4,119 

1,000 

100 

100,000 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Oberholtzer.. 
Mrs.  H.J.  Brown 

1709 
1710 

100 

1711 

1,280 

1712 

250i      600 

'       150 

451 

35 

60 

6,300|      850 

566 
135 
400 
40 

Rev.  Daniel  Williams... 

Grace  Parsons 

Mrs.  J.  R.  McMullin 

Roma  Wheeler  Woods. . . 
F.  E.  Telller 

1713 

1,503 



*. 

""466 

136 

1714 

1715 

1716 

50 

900 

1 

1717 

600 

...     .     ^ 

Harriet  King  Avery 

1718 

.       1 

1719 

170^      364 

11,619 

900 

989 
100 

Anna  Shaw  Tates 

1720 

1721 

............... 

1722 

1        '^ 

! 

182 

25 

149 

1,330 

H.W.Ward 

1723 

Mrs.  C.  Morrison 

1724 

1      i25 

!       142 

!        40 

200' 

100       200 
26 

100       400 

1,617 
8,604 

Miss  Frankie  J. Barker,. 
Mrs.  J.  R.Adams 

1726 

j    1,300 

1726 

1727 

566 

1 

1728 

1 

200'        220 

1729 

1      13,873 

1            260 

1,618 

1,636 
400 

8,000 

Miss  N.J.  Springer 

F.H.Bloodgood 

1730 

300 

1731 
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Smmv  4j{  lltimry. 


1732 
1733 
1731 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
17a 


1742  , 

1743  I 
1741  I 

1745  ' 

1746  ! 

1747  ! 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
175S 
1759 
1760 
17(;i 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
17C7 
176.S 
17G9 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 


IOWA— continued. 


Waterloo Public  Libiary 

Waverly Pablic  Library 

do Public  School  ♦ 

do I  Wartburg Teachers'  Semlnar}- 

Welister  City Kendall  Youiik  Library 

Westbranch |  Sciittergood  Library* 

West  Uberty Free  Public  Library 

Wot  Union We**t  Union  Public  School  . . . 

Wilton  Junction..    German  Engllsli  Colleife 

Wiutcrset Public  Library 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

do 

Anthony 

do 

Atchison 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Baldwin 

Belleplaine... 

Belleville 

Beloit 

do 

Blue  lUipids  .. 
Burlingnme... 

Burlington 

Cawker  City  .. 

do 

do 

Chanutc 

Chapman 

Clay  Center... 

do 

C-olumbus 

Concordia 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

DodKcCity.... 

Edwardsville  . 

EfHngham 

Ellis 

Emporia 


17T9  : do 


1780 
17S1 
1782 
17m:* 
1784 
17S."> 
17S<i 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1798 


do 

do 

Eureka 

Fort  Leavenworth 

do 

do 

Fort  Scott 

do 

Garnett 

Harper 

Hays  City 

Hazelton 

Hiawatha 

do 


Public  High  School 

Public  Librarv 

Public  High  School 

I  Public  Library 

Firth  Ubrary 

1  John  A.  Martin  Memor'l  Lib 
I  Midland  College 

I*ublic  Library 

I  St.  Benedict's  College 

Western  Theological  Sem 

I  Baker  University 

Public  School 

'  Public  School 

I  Public  School 

SUte  Industrial  Sch.  forGLrls. 

Ladies'  Library 

Public  School 

Free  l*iiblic  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School* 

Women's  Hesperian  Library . 

Public  High  School 

Dickinson  County  High  Sch.. 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  High  School  * 

Ladies'  Library  Association  .. 

Library  Association  » 

Nazareth  Academy 

Public  High  School 

St.  Aloysius  Sch<x)l  * 

Public  High  School 

Soule  Collide 

Public  High  School 

Atchison  County  High  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

At^'hison,  Toi>ekaand  Santa 

Fe  reading  room  libraries.a  i 

Col  lege  of  EmrK)ria  (Anderson  | 

Memorial  Library).  | 

Free  Library 

State  Normal  School | 

Soutliem  Kansas  Academy  ..' 

General  Service  and  Stuff  Col.' 

Post  Library I 

United  States  Penitentiary...' 

Public  H igh  School 

Public  Library I 

Anderson  County  Public  Lib. 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School  ♦ 

Ladies'  Library  Awociation.. 

Hiawatha  Academy ! 

Morrill  PubUc  Ubrary 


1898 
1895 
IKSl 
1894 
1898 


1902 


1897 
1871 
18S8 
1887 
1879 
1858 
1895 
1858 
1890 


1874 
1870 
188-1 
1S80 

1880 
1883 


1890 
1901 

i884* 
1902 
1892 
18rl4 
1S93 
1884 
1888 
189-1 

i892' 
1896 
1898 


1886 
186."> 
1886 
1881 


1895 
1891 
1880 
1883 


1897 
1890 
1882 


Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch.., 
Sch.., 
Gen  .. 


1^90  .  Gen  .. 
1895     Gen  .. 

1  Sch.., 

1894     Thoo  , 
1891     Geu  .. 


Sch.., 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Gen  ., 

O.F.. 

Gen  ., 

Col... 

Gen  ., 

Col.. 

Theo 

Col.., 

Sch.., 

Sch.., 

Sch.., 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.., 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Soc . . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sell.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Col  .. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Y.  M. 

Gen  . 


R. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
R. 
O. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
.1  R. 

I?: 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
li. 
F. 


1888     Col  ... 


Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gar . . . 
Asy... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
(Jen  .- 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 


OQ 


^ 


T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

D. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

D. 

Ft. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

ft.Fr. 

C. 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

c. 

8,Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

S.  Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

F, 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T, 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Ft. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

D. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

CD. 

S.Fr. 

C. 

FT; 

T. 

S.Fr. 

1,75a 
1.20O> 

1,207^ 

5.5731 

1,1' 
1.C 
l,921j 


1,400. 
1,342 
l.OiW 
2,000 
1.2O0 
1,200 
7,785 
7.400 

17.200 
3,000 

11, 2» 
1.000 
1.000 
2.OO0 
1,373 
S,47o 
2,000 
2,000 

2,aoo 

2,000 
2.2a0 
1,000 
2,600 
1,000 
1.000 
1,650 
2,146 
1.300 
2,000 
1.600 
■2,000 
1.000 
1,200 
1.000 
2,000 
1.600 
10,000 

7,000 

5,027 
16,327 

1,600 
12,600 

2,278 

7,m 

3,154 
4,000 
1,104 
1,600 
2,600 
1,180 
2,150 
7,0001 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 


a  Including  15  branches. 
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i 

B 

it 

ll 

> 

RG«eip£«  frtiOj— 

1 

k 

> 

Hwoi'  ol  lilimfliiTi. 

1 

ll 

!• 

11 

" 

II 

U 

1& 

It 

17 

in 

10 

354 

44,177 

1625 

«3,000 

$3,162 
62o 

MfssG.E.Banltiion 

May  Brotberton . 

1732 

1738 

1734 

200 
600 
300 

100 
2,023 

752 

115 

C.  S.  Frit8chel  .     .  . 

1735 

416 

21,466 

92,000 

8150,000 

Edward  D.Burgreas 

1736 

1737 

12,330 

708 

Mrs.  Lou  Uaner 

17.% 

2,000 

20 



Tj  J  Aver 

1739 

Myra  N.  Manning  .'!!.*.'.. 
Mary  Ccusidy 

1740 

200 

20 
117 

11,766 

147 
7.693 

880 

880 

1741 

Welcome  May  Barcns  . . . 
Lida  Romig 

1742 

860 

1743 

1 

1744 

1      160 

200 

200 

Jennie  Davy 

1745 

W    K    Viwlt^r 

1746 

•ioo 

1,473 

"i,"966 

'"i*425 

250 
50 

20 
220 
270 
750 
400 
63.5 
300 

80 

267 

1,104 

'  E.  L   Hillis . 

1747 

Roberta.  Peters 

Mrs.  LeonUne  Sedfield  .. 

1748 

9,065 

soo 

418 

• 

5,000 

15,000 

1749 
1760 

1761 

4,000 

180 

860 
146 

2,500 

8.  A.  Lough 

1752 

60 



C.  0.  Smith 

175S 

J.C.Wright 

1754 

1 

300 

Ada  Thomas 

1755 

::::::::::::  i :::::::: 

1 

1756 

1,500 

7^ 

3,328 

106 

85 

508 

110 

2,700 

Cora  J.  McPherson 

Mary  E.  Newman 

Delia  Hall 

1767 

80 
500 

1768 



191 
35 

375 
40 

6,000 

3,500 

1,876 

800 

1769 

l,600l 

1760 

1*25 

140 
133 
125 



1761 

1,600 

Mrs.  James  Dougherty. . . 
W.  E  Rovs'ter 

1762 



1763 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i::::::: 

1764 

■200 

10, 172 

396 

426 

Adeline  E.  Story 

1766 

'.'.'."."." 

1766 

100 

"**i66 

160 
389 
•227 

i.ooa 

4,380 

4,475 

2(y 

60 



220 

1767 

302 

Mrs.  M.  M.  AUendoerfer. 

1768 

1769 

( 

1770 

1 

1771 

1,000 
2,000 
1,000 

200 
70 
120 



1 

1 

17?2 

i25 

"1 

1 

C.  A-8mith 

1773 

1 

E.  H.  Vaughan 

1774 

1 1 :::: 

1775 

800 
200 

»0 



500,        375 

875 

Minnie  Green 

1776 

1,230 

J.  W.  Kempton 

1777 

97,334 

900 

18, 7.50 
16, 3<>8 

1778 

5,500 

1,000 

415 
1,021 

1 

30,000 

Martha  R.  McCabe 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Whildin 

ElvaE.  Clarke 

1779 

1,144 

1 

1.216 

1,000 

1780 

...... 

1,000 

1781 



J.  W.  Scro«fi?s 

1782 

-     ''^h 

835 



C.  Collins 

1783 

814 
12, 870- 

345 
13, 912 

1 

Joseph  R.  Flack 

1784 



300 



569. 
45 

.....  '\"y-\ 

( 

F.J.  I^eavitt 

1786 

1             i        i^ 

W.  C.  Lansdon 

1786 

1,800 

1 

1,800 
10 

is, 666 

1787 

'       '   . 

10 

L.  R.  MeLollan 

1788 

4,984 

w : 

m 

Ada  E.  Crocker 

1789 



1       1 

20 

1790 

'"'soo' 

10 
450 
300 

'  *"' 1 

50 
315 
660 

Marie  Perry 

1791 

■ 

Henry  J.  A  ten 

1792 

600 

1 

60 

Julia  W.Smith 

1798 
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1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
IJ^OO 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

ia36 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 

1852 
1853 
1854 

1855 
1856 
1857 


Location. 


KANSAS— cont'd. 


Highland 

Holton 

do 

Horton 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Hutchinson 

Independence  . . . . 

Irving 

Jewell 

Junction  City 

do 

do 

Kansas  City 

do 

do 

do 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Lansing 

Lamed 

Lawrence 

do 

do 

....do 

Leavenworth 

do 

do 

do 

Lecompton 

Lincoln 

Lindsborg 

do 

Lyons 

McPherson 

Manhattan 

do 

Maryville 

Minneanolls 

National  Military 
Home. 

Newton 

do 

Nickerson 

Norton 

do 

Olnthe 

do 

Ostige  City 

Osawatomie 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

do 

Paola 

Parj^ons 

Peabotly 

St.  Marys 


Name  of  library. 


Highland  Univerilty 

Campbell  College 

Public  High  School  * 

Public  School 

Public  School  • 

Public  School 

PubUc  Library 

Ladies'  Library 

Montgomery  County  High  Sch 

Public  Library* 

Public  High  School 

Ladies'  Reading  Club 

Public  High  School 

Trotfs  Select  Library 

Kansas  City  University 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. . 

Public  High  Scho^jl 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Franklin  High  School 

Kansas  State  Prison  Library.. 

Public  St»hool 

City  Library 

Haskell  Institute 

University  of  Kansas 

School  of  Law 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

I^ne  University 

Kansas  Christian  College  .... 

Bethany  College 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Mcpherson  College 

Kans.  State  Agricultural  Col. 

Public  High  School 

Modem  Normal  College. . . 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Hancock  Library 


...do 

...do 

...do 


St.  Paul 

Salina 

do 


Bethel  College 

Free  Library 

Nickerson  Normal  Univ* 

Norton  Co.  Teachers'  Lib 

Public  High  School* 

Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf . . 

Library  Association 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Ottawa  University 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Church  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception  (Parish  Library) 

St.  Mary's  College 

Junior  Students'  Library. . 

Senior  Reading  Room  and 
Librarj'. 
St.  Francis  Monastery  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 


1881 
1886 

18.*<7 
1888 
1888 
1897 
1882 


1875 
1876 
1868 
1900 


1893 
1892 


1876 
1898 
1865 
1884 
1865 


1900 
1891 
1870 
1S80 


1881 


1897 
1878 


1892 
1880" 


1885 
1898 
1892 
1893 
1861 
1877 
1889 
1885 
1876 
1903 
1867 
1876 
1880 
1875 
1887 

1848 
1889 
1872 

1893 
1900 
1886 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 


Col... 

Col... 

Seh... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Gen  .; 

Sch... 

Soc... 

Sch... 

Mer  .. 

Col... 

Asy . . . 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Asy . . . 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Col... 

Law.. 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Y.M.. 

Col  .. 

Col 

Col... 

Seh, 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Col... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Seh... 

Gov't. 


F.    T.D. 
R.  ,    C. 
F.  I    T. 
R.  i    C. 


F. 

O. 

F. 

R. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
.|F. 
.  F. 

.If. 

.  F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

..?: 

IF. 
IF. 


Sch...  F. 
Gen  ..'O. 
Sch. ..IF. 
Sch...|F. 
Sch...|F. 
Asy...  F. 
Gen  ..'f. 
Sch...lF. 
Gen  ..i  F. 
Gen  ..I  F. 
Gen  ..!  O. 
Col  ...I  F. 
Gen  ...  O. 
Sch...!  F. 
Gen 
Gen 


Col  ... 
Col  ... 
Col... 

C.  Soc. 
Gen  .. 
Col  ... 


T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 


Fr.     R. 

Fr.      B. 

Fr.      R. 

S.  Fr. !  B. 


F. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

8. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 


o 
> 


1,500 

2,600 

2,875 

1.186 

1.000 

2,000 

8,027 

8,076 

1,000 

1,040 

1,060 

1,< 

2,500 

1,400 

1.450 

1,300 

1,000 

4.000 

1,600 

1,000 

6,600 

1,000 

13,000 
1.140 

41,000 
1,500 
8,181 
2,300 
6,000 
1,500! 
1,0001 
8,000 
7,500 
1,564 
1,000 
1,000 

27,210 
2,600 
3,000 
1,500 
1,000 
8,153 

1,665 
6,097 
3,253 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,500 
5,000 
5,600 
8,000 
6,700 
1,420 
8.000 
1,175 

10,193 
1,616 
3,254 

4,000 
2,835 
4,000 
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2 

1 

k 

is 

ax 
1' 

l! 
si 

r 

Heceipts  froni— 

1 

II 

Kiune  of  ltbmri*n. 

i 

1 

ill 

14 

10 

11 

12 

U 

li 

IS 

«3C 

17 

IB 

If 

*"*666 

80 

Amos  A.  Davis 

1794 

P.  0.  Bonebrake 

1796 

1796 

150 
60 

120 
50 

1,570 

1797 

$45 

45 

1798 

179Q 

250 
500 

466 
150 

858 

6,883 
394 

M.  Pearl  Leighty 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Grant 

1800 

1,257 

1801 

1802 

200 

15 

1803 

1804 

1,500 

153 

$3,000 

Mra.H.H.Mend 

1805 

50 

Lottie  E.  Montrose 

1806 

1807 

700 

200 

H.  T.  Stephens 

1808 

1809 

Lucy  T.  Dougherty 

Sara  J  udd  Q  recnman 

Mrs.  L.M. Berry 

1810 

.166  i,666 

895 

14,850 

"**i92 

$1,623 

1,523 
617 

75,000 

1811 

1812 

1818 

1 

40,000 
894 

200 

200 

80 

1,700 



1814 

1 

B.F.Ader 

1816 

j 

1,200 

$500 

Nellie  G.  Beatty 

1816 

' 

Helen  W.Ball 

1817 

2,57C 

9,600 

9,600 

75,  OOOj  Carrie  M .  Watson 

1818 

1819 

83,616 
2,000 

5,395 

6,517 

30,000 

Syrena  McKee 

1820 

Rose  R.Morgan 

Sister  Vincent  Marie .... 
Geo.  W.  Fleming 

1821 

266     i66 

1822 

175 

1828 



1 

1824 

1 ; 

1 

1826 

3,000       600 

800 

1 

41 

Tilic  E.  Nelson 

1826 

1 

1827 

100 

66 

100 

1,500 

....:....! 

Guy  Miller 

1828 

200 

75 

i 

1 

S.  B.  Fahnestock 

1829 

500   1,420 

1,500 

Margaret  J.  Minis 

1880 



1881 

i,666      56 

. 

J.  G.  Eiienbecker 

1832 

1838 

' 1 ' 

1834 

251 

.: !  TO 

2,378!      321 

6OO;      250 

60         50 

100 

18,787 

240 
12,973 

.  .,!    R.Joiins 

1835 

105 

' 1  P.J.Wedpl 

1836 

1,075 

1,267 

375 

60 

50 

200 

1 

Miss  L.  M.  Knight 

1837 

1 

1838 

700 
1,770 

....  .      .....|.. 

1889 

1                1 

1840 

200 

1841 

600 

200 

i                  1  S  R  S  Wilson 

1842 

::::::;:: 

1 '  Anna  B.Hill 

1848 

""m 

3,000 

500 
50 
100 

1 

1 1  RosaB.LiniF 

1844 

1 

25           8700 

!  W.  M.  Tiffanv 

1845 

13,355 

1,500 

1,600 

1,300 

666 

240 

15,000 

Julia  M.  Walsh 

1846 



E.  K.  Chandler 

1847 

1,200;      173 
300         60 

75'      100 

9,446 

636 



Katharine  A.  Hobson ... 

1848 



1849 

10,416 

1  Emma  F.  Christ 

1850 

445 

1       

J-  P.  DeSmedt 

1851 

2,824 

500 

135 

1.000 

862 
82 
148 

933 

201 

1,491 

G.  H.  Worpenberg,  S.J.. 
Rob.  A.  Rvan 

186? 

1863 

Herbert  C.  Noonan 

1854 

Very  Rev.  R.  O'Keeflfe  .. 
Bessie  Page 

1855 

384 

20 

17,5.37 

1,266 

366' 

1,500 

15,000 

1866 



1857 
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LnsLtloi]. 


Kttisw  i*f  Ubrntj' 


IR'ift 

IbCO 
JWl 

im> 
ifm  I 

1864 

l«6ft 
1866 
1867 
1K6H 
1869 
1H70 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1876 
187' 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188:-) 
1886 


1887 
1SH8 
1889 

1890 
1891 
1892 
189;^ 
1S94 
1S9.') 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

1907 

I9as 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
X9U 


K  A  31*^11— LH^ttrd. 


SaUna 

do 

SfdKwIck 

Seiu'cu 

Huiith  Center  . 

do 

StcTllng 

do 

Stockton 

Tonjfanoxle... 

Topeka  

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 


Public  Iliffh  School 

FiiMu:  Si'hool , 

Public  S<*h<»ol* 

Public  High  School 

Public  Librar}* 

Woman'H  Uumiouy  Lib.  Club 
<'ooTKT  Memorial  College 
Public  High  ScIuxjI 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

<'ol.of  the  SiHtefHof  Bethany 

Elk  Club  Library 

Free  l»ublic  Library 
Kan.HaH  Acailcmy  of  Science 
Kans.  SittW  Board  of  Agr  .. 
Kun)i<iH  State  Historical  Soc 


I 


....do 

...do 

...do 

Troy 

Wichita 

do 

do 

Win  field 

do 

do 

Yates  Center. 


KanstuM  Slate  Library. 
Li 
('om  mission. 


Kansas  Tmveling 


I  Masonic  (irand  Lodge 

]  TenucHseetown   Public    Lib. 

and  Reading  Room. 
I  Wa'^hburn  College 

S.  L.  K.  Assoi'iation 

'  Kairmount  College 

Friends  Cni versiiy 

I  Public  Lilirarv 

Pul)lic  High  School 

St.  John'H  College 

Southwest  Kaii>«aH  College  .. 

Yates  Center  High  School... 


KENTrCKY. 

Anchorage 

Ashland 

Barboursville . . 


I 


I 


I  Becchmont 

Berea 

Bowling  Green  ... 

do 

do 

Clinton 

do 

Covington 

Cyuthiana 

do 

Danville 

do 

.....do 

do 

Klkton I 

Frankfort 

do 

do 1 

Georgetown ' 

do 1 

do I 

Glcndale 

Harrodshnrg 

Hopkin.sville 

do 

do 

.^ack«oD. 


Bellowoo*!  Female  Seminary* 

Public  Library 

Union  College  (SjKied  Steven- 
8on  Library). 

Louisville  Training  Schawl... 

Berea  Colle»fe I 

(►gden  College 

Potter  College 

Southern  Normal  College*... 

Clinton  College 

Marvin  College 

Public  Library 

Graded  ( 'it y  .'School 

Smith's  CluusHical  School 

Central  I'liiversity  of  Ky 

HogHctt  Military  Academy... 

Kentucky  S<h()6l  fo/ the  Deaf. 

Library  AsHoeiation 

Vanderbllt  Training  School.. 

Ky.  Geol<»glcal  Survey  Lib.*  . 

Ken  tucky  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Innf.  for  Col.  PersonH. 

Ky.  Penitentiary  Library*... 

State  Library 

Georgetown  College 

Ciceronian  S(K'icty 


Tau  Theta  Kappa  Society, 
.and  F.Inst.*... 


Ly  An  land  M 
Beaumont  ('ollcge 

Ken  von  ('olb'ge 

Pubflc  School 

South  Kentucky  College* 

S.  P.  Lee's  Collegiate  Inst.  * . . ! 

♦  Statistics  of  1900. 


2, 
20.630 
4,0001 

6,0U) 

1,400 
4.500 
1.200 
8,0011 
2,040 
200 

i.aw 

2.400 
l,l«0 
1,875. 


R. 

3,m 

B. 

1,15J7 

B. 

4,500 

R. 

100,  o« 

B. 

^'^ 

R. 

1,50( 

R, 

s,ooc 

B. 

I'SS^ 

B. 

4.00(1 

B. 

i'55! 

B. 

^^ 

B. 

1.00(1 

B. 

1.2501 
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i 
1 

1 

■28 

r 

Hei.»dl4M  tfUBJ  — 

J 

Name  of  lilirartan. 

1 

It. 
ly 

flu 

0 

10     1    11 

Ii         13 

» 

u 

1« 

n 

IS 

in 

sn 

$120 
143 

G€0.  R.  Crissraaa 

1858 

i     150 

"* 

»!*> 



1859 





*•*• 

1860 

1 



1861 

1  1«" 

1,825 

1,056 
1?2 
40 
12,^ 

130 

$1,600 

1,800 

1862 

Rose  M.  Nelson 

1863 

1,009       100 
'       150 

160:        a'> 
200,      100 

' 

Maude  Smith 

1864 

125 

1865 

1,500 

350 

1866 

1867 

. 

1868 

53,        2** 

!  1,609 

2,000,       160 
4,000;        60 
79,271    4.3K3 
2,600   3,000 

;  ^' 

5,000         73 
'      12& 

1 

300 

1        SO 

6,000   2,600 

'      20(> 

763i 

676       254 

100 
5,628 
460 
100 
6.797 
10,600 
4,468 

C  K.  HoUidav      

1860 

81,850     4,742! 

1701 

112,800 

45,000 

1870 

1300 

100 
6,640 
10,500 
4,000 

Q  P  <jrimslev 

1871 

4 

1S72 

1873 

1 

5,000 

James  L.  King 

1874 

1 

NelUe  0.  Armentiout. . . . 

Albert  K.  Wilson 

H.A.Muymird 

1875 

1 

1 

1876 

2,500 

1 

.. 

1 

1877 

1 

550 

550 

25,000 

Jcfude  Dean 

1878 

1 

1879 

t             1 

i     " 

1880 

1 

206 

S,500 

564 

Laura  E.  Kirby 

lasi 

2,900        600 

.  . 

Anna  E.  Wiegand 

1882 

1,248 



1883 

10 

1 

1 

A.W.Meyer 

1884 

300 

1 

1 

L.T.  Weeks 

1885 

100 

T.  M.  Patterson 

1886 

100       100 
1,100:      100 

soo 

1887 

1,600 

1S8.S 

:::::::::::::::::: 

1889 

100       100 
898 

850,      300 

1 

25 
1,200 

H.K.Taylor 

1S90 

Enphemia  K.  Corwin 

1891 

195 

1892 



1 

1893 

200       366 

:::::::::;:::::: 

806* 

1H94 

1 

..... 

1 

1895 

:::::::::': i  ::::::i::: : : 

1 

1896 

97, 227 

8,500 

d,500 

34 



a5,ooo 

A.M.  Spears 

1897 

8.50         65 

8,203 

1896 

1 

N.F.Smith 

1899 

6,827       781 

i,237 

J.C.Fales 

1900 



:::::::::i ::::::::: 

Henry  A.Wise 

1901 

:::::::::::::  :::::i:::::i :::::: 

:::;:.*::::::-- 

2,000; 

W.P.Grow 

1902 

1     no 

7,500; 

29*^ 
40 

190S 

1 

JoKhua  H.  Harrison 

1904 

2,000' 

1905 



1 

1 

1906 

1 

600       100 
1       700 

'2, 000;     i:»o 

1     lo 

50 

300!       120 
1...... 

1 

1 

100 

1 

1 

6,000-  — 

1907 

700 

Pauline  H.  Hardin 

1906 



420         4'iO 

1 

1909 

266' 

- 

85 

150 



W.'p.Dib* 

1910 

i5 



Thompson  Lewis 

1911 



1 

1 

1912 





":::i :::::: 

1913 

::::::. 1:::::: 

'J 

.:::..:. J 

1914 

m)     100 

3,000 

1 

75 

Wi 

1 

1915 

1 

1 

1916 

: i 

:::::::::::::::::::::  ::::::::;i:::::::;:i:::::::::::-::::. :..:;. ;:.i 

1917 
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1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1926 

192C 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193-1 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

1940 
1941 


Location. 


KENTUCKY— con. 


Lexington . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Louisville.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Lyndon ... 
Maysville . 


1942  I do , 


1043  ' 
1944  ; 
1915 
194(>  I 
1017  I 

1948  I 

1949  I 


....do 

....do 

Morehead . . . 
Morgan  field 

Nazareth 

do 

Neriux 


1950  I  Newport. 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1966 
1967 
1958 
19r.9 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196-1 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 

1971 


1972 
1973 


do 

do 

Paducah 

Paris 

do 

Princeton... 
Richmond . . 

do 

Russellville. 

do 

St.  Catharine 
St.  Joseph  . . . 
St.  Marys.... 
St.  Vincent.. 
Shelbvville  . 

Stanford 

Trappl^^t 

Versailles... 

Wuddy 

Williamsburg 

Winchester  . . 


LOUISIANA 


Baldwin 

Baton  Rouge, 


Name  of  library. 


Agr.  and  Mcch.  College  of  Ky 
Hamilton  Female  Institute  * 

Kentucky  University 

Public  Library , 

Russell  High  School  (col.)*... 

St.  Catherine's  Academy ' 

-i  State  Geological  Department.) 
Boys'  High  School  (Maurice  i 

Kirby  Memorial  Library). 

Fllson  Club  Library  a 

Girls*  High  School 

Grand  I^Sdge  of  Freemasons  . ' 
Ky.  Institute  for  the  Blind*.. I 

Louisville  I^w  Library j 

National  Library  * I 

Polytechnic  Society  of  Ky.  ♦. . ' 
Presbyterian  Theological  Sem.  | 

l*resentation  Academy* I 

Public  Library i 

St.  Xavler's  College | 

Southern  Baptist  Theol.  Sem  ., 

State  University ' 

Young  Ladies  of  St.  Bene-  i 

diet's  Academy.*  j 

Kentucky  Military  Institute*. 
Limestone  Lodge,  No.  36,  K.  ' 

of  P.,  Library.*  I 

Maysvilleand  Mason  Co.  Lib.,  i 

Hist.,  and  Scient.  Assoc.*  , 
Odd  Fellows  De  Kalb Librarj,-. , 
St.  Francis  De  Sales  Academy* 

Morehead  Normal  School ' 

St.  Vincent's  Academy* ' 

Nazareth  Academy 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

Loretto  Literary  and  Benevo- 
lent Institution. 
Acad.    Notre   Dame    de    la 

Providence. 

Mount  St.  Martin's  Sem* 

Public  Library* 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Tipton  (Miss)  Private  School  ♦ 

Collegiate  Institute 

Central  Univ. and  LandLsLlb.* 
Walters  Collegiate  Institute 

Bethel  College 

Logan  Female  College 

St.  Catliarine  of  Sienna  Acad.* 
Mount  St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Mary's  College 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

Science  Hill  School 

Stanford  Female  College 

Gethsemani  College 

Woodford  County  Lit.  Assoc. 

Central  Normal  College* 

Williamsburg  Acad.   (Beals 

Library.) 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  . 


1783 
179G 


Col  .. 

Col  .. 

Col  .. 

Gen  . 
1895  I  Sch.. 

Sch.. 

1898  Scl  .. 
1897     Sch.., 


1884 
1899 


1842 
1839 
1891 


1853 
1893 
1878 
1864 
1859 


Gilbert  Academy  and  In- 
dustrial College.* 

Louisiana  State  Univ.  and 
Agr.  and  Mechanical  Col,* 


Soc.. 

Sch.. 

Mas.. 

Sch.. 

Law . 

Gen  . 

Soc.. 

Theo 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch . . , 

Theo  , 

Sch.., 

Sch.., 

Sch.. 
Soc  .. 

Gen  . 

O.  F. 
Sch.., 
Sch.., 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Sch... 

Sch.. 
I  Gen  ., 


1896  I  Sch. 


1887 


1H22 
1903 


18N0 
1879 
1874 


Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch . , 

, 1  Col., 

1S60  Col  .. 
1822  I  Sch.. 
1882  Sch.. 
1872  Col  . , 
1820  I  Sch.. 
1825  I  Sch.. 

Col.. 

1851  I  Sch.. 

(rcn  . 


1886     Sch . 
Sch. 


Col, 


1876  I  Sch. 

I 


I 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 


1877  j  Col 
a  Private  library,  to  become  the  property  of  thla  club. 


hi 

o  c  S 


£5 


T. 
C. 
C. 
T, 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T.  D, 

C. 
T, 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 


S. 

F. 

S. 
S.  Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


o 
> 


6,492 
2,000 
18,000 
16,000 
1,000 
1.100 
1,000 
4,000 

60,000 
8,000 
4,000 
2,000 

10,000 
7,000 

62.923 

16,000 
1,040 

66,206 
1,850 

23,000 
1,000 
1,000 

4,000 
1,750 

4,606 

2,500 
1,000 
1,100 
1,060 
6,000 
1,200 
1,625 

1,600 

1,127 
2,258 
1,156 
1,020 
1,000 
1,500 
6,000 
2,000 
6,000 
1,500 
2,600 
2,962 
3,200 
1,S00 
2,000 
1,000 
15.900 
4,000 
1,000 
2,650 

5,000 


2.500 
21,600 
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3 

Cm 

1 

■2^ 

V 

> 

Books  issued  for 
home  use. 

Receipts  f  rom— 

j 

Ii 

•9 

> 

KftiTic;  cjf  Ubmriiin. 

H 

0 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

Ifl 

11.800 

iM 

1918 

!^.--":: 

1919 



1920 

""too 

100 

1,275 
15 

60,886 

$6,000 

«6.408 

r,6oo 

M.  K.Bullitt 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1 

1924 

600 

200 

R.  N.  Halleck 

1925 

.1 

1 

R.  T.  Durrett 

1926 

1 

W.H.Bartholomew 

1927 

i,666      30 

1             1 

68 
290 

1,800 
505 

4,087 

1928 

1 

1929 

"i'666 
"3,' 666 

200 
140 
889 

'             1 

Saml.  F.  Johnson 

1930 

1 

1931 

24.668 

1 

£00,000 

1932 

' 

Rev.  Edw.  Leroy  Warren. 

1938 

""56 
975 

1934 

l.«i  .174 

1,008 

MhsA.  V.  Pollard 

Brother  James 

1935 

''   ■ 

1936 

r  '   '\ 

1 1   

60,000 

Edgar  Allen  Forbes 

1937 

J       1 

:  ;!   :  ;i 

1938 

• 1 1 

1       1 

1989 

1 

1 

1940 

1 

1 

1941 

2,449 

186 

1,150 
850 

1 

4,000 

1942 

$40 

40 

John  W.  Thompson 

1943 



1944 

iso     ioo 

400 

. 

1 

15 

Magdalena  Stukey 

1945 



1946 

1 

100 

1 

1947 

, 

1 

194S 

1 

1 ;*.".*.*  .* 

1949 

1930 

500 

1 

1951 

947 

28,609'  «2,666 

1  

2,200 

20 

8 

100 

* 

1952 

"       '     1 

Marian  P.  Noble 

1953 

2tlO 

307 

J.S.  Lawhom 

1954 

1>0 

1  ;: : 

1955 

1 

........ 

1956 

1 

:::::::::::::  :::::::i;::: 

1957 

1       1       1 

1958 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1959 

;:;:;;. 1 

1 

1 

::::::;:;i:::::::::i:::::;::;::::::::;::::::::: 

1960 

7,000 

600 

1 

1 

1. 

1961 



r,o 

1 

Sister  M.  Aloysius 

Michael  Jaglowicz 

1962 

l,0oo|      200 
3,000       100 

100 

1963 

' 

1964 

1 

1 

1 

1965 

1 

, 1 

1966 

1      900 

1       2:32 

100       100 
300       l^N) 

1               1              '              1 

Rev.F.M. Dunne 

Ram  GrRddv 

1967 

4,720 

1 

427 

$40,000 

1968 



1 

1969 

1,211 

456 

A.S.Hill 

1970 

1,500 
600 

400 

,.v, 

420 
200 

1 

J.L. Weber 

1971 

1 

H.  W.  McDonald 

1972 

.1 

1    1    1 

1973 
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Location. 


LOUISIANA— con. 


1974 
1976 

1976  I 

1977  ' 

1978  I 

1979  I 

1980  , 
1981 

1982 ; 

1983 

1984  I 

1985  I 
1986 


1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 


Baton  Rouge. 

do 

Clinton 

....do 

Convent  

Covinfrton  ... 
Donalasonvllle 
Grand  Coteau 

Jackson 

Keatchie 

Lake  Cliarles 
Mansfield . . . 

Monroe 

Natchltoolies, 
New  Iberia.. 
New  Orleans 

....do 

....do 

....do 


1998 
1994 

1995  I.. 

1996  .. 

1997  .. 


...do. 
..do., 
..do. 

...do.. 

...do., 


199H    do. 


1999 
2U00 
2001 
2002 
200;} 
2001 
2005 
200(> 
20<)7 
201'8 
2009 
2010 
2011 
2012 
2013 
2014 
2015 
2016 

2017 
2018 
2019 
2020 
2021 
202J 
202;} 
2024 
2025 


20-26 
2027 
2028 
2029 
2030 
2031 
2032 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

opelmunH ... 

Ruston 

Shrevcport.. 


MAINE. 

Alfre<l 

do 

Andover 

Atlantic 

Auburn 

do 

Augusta 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

.State  Univ.  (Hill  Mem.  Lib.). 

Clinton  Female  Academy 
(Munday  Library). 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute 

Jefferson  College 

Dixon  Academy 

Ascension  Acaoemy  * 

St.  Charles  College 

Centenary  College 

Louisiana  Female  College 

Public  nigh  School 

ManHfield  Female  College.... 

Public  School 

State  Normal  School 

Public  School 

Academy  of  the  Sacre<l  Heart . 

Alexander  Library 

Charity  Hosp.  Med.  Lib.  ♦ 

College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Grand  Lodge  of  F.  and  A.M.. 

Holy  Cross  College 

Home  IiK'<titute 

Howard  Memorial  Library... 

H.  Sophie  Newcorab  Memo- 
rial College.  * 

Immaculate  Conception  Col- 
lege (Jej<uitN). 

Jewish  ()n>hans'  Home 

Leland  University 

Louisiana  Bar  Association 

McDonogh  Higli  School,  No.  1. 

McDonoghHi«h  School,  No.2. 

McDonogh  High  School,  No.3. 

New  Orleans  Public  Library. 

New  Orleans  University 

Flint  Medical  College 

Normal  School 

Orleans  Parish  Medical  Soc. . 

iniblic  Sch(K)l 

Public  School  (colored) 

St.  Aloysi us  College 

St.  A  Iphonsus  Ci  rculating  Lib . 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  Col  *  .. 

Soule  Com.  Col.  and  Lit.  Inst. 

Southern  University  and  A. 
and  M.  College. 

State  Library  of  Louisiana  *.. 

Straight  University 

Tulane  Uni  versl ty 

Medical  Department 

Ursuline  Convent 

Y.M.C.A.  Librarv' 

St.  Landry  High  School 

Industrial  Institute 

People's  Library  Association . 


1900 
1850 


Piirsons  Memorial  Library  ... 

York  Bar  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Andn)scoegin  Co.  Law  Lib... 
Public  Library  . 


1887 
1850 


1887 
1892 

1847 

1887 
1869 
1817 
1890 
l'>85 
LS9() 
1887 


lh97 

1878 


1860 
1.H62 
l.H5<> 
1880 

1S38 

1S(9 
lf^85 


1870 


1.H9I 
l.syo 


Gen  . 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 

Col  .. 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Med. 
Col  .. 

Mas.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 

Col  .. 

Asy.. 
Col.. 
Law. 

Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Med  . 
Sch.. 
Med . 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Col.. 
Col  . . 
Med  . 
Sch.. 
Y.  M . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


F. 
O. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
I  F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


, Gen  . 

1M40  '  Law . 
isy:}  I  Gen  . 
1H1>M  (;en  . 
1893  Law . 
IMW  I  (Jen 


Kennebec  Historical  Librar>'. I  l^^yi  '  His.. 
*  Statistics  of  1900. 


C. 

c. 
c. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
T.D. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


F.  |T.C. 


F.  !    T. 
F.  ;    i\ 


O. 

F.  I 

I: 

F. 
F. 


R.  !  T.  C. 


O. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

O.  ' 

F.  I 


T.C. 

C. 
T.C. 

D. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 


Ft. 
Ft. 
Ft. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

S. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 


F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 


Kg 


2,000 

21,000< 
1,000 

2.500 
6,900 
1,100 
1,500 

18,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,783 
5,000 
2,500 
4,000 
1.000 
1.175 
1,200 
4,700 

15,000 

5,000 
2.000 
1,500 
S4.005 
6,000 

15,000 

1,300 
3.000 

18,000 
2,000 
1,417 
1.500 

65.000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,456 
3,943 

25,511 
1,096 
1,000 
1.500 
3,000 
2,496 
3,993 

28.619 
2.000 

22,000 
8,400 
4,590 
1,400 
1.500 
2.000 
3,000 


3,000 
2,000 
4,643 
1,COO 
4,277 
10.9S2 
l,500l 
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5 
^ 
1 

> 

u 

Receipts  from— 

« 
S 

Permanent  en- 
dowment fund. 

Value  library 
building. 

Name  of  libnoten. 

1 
> 

1 

» 

11 

12 

18 

14 

li 

^    16 

17 

18 

19 

500 

200 
389 

1,100 

«350 
2,600 

Matv  Davifl 

11)74 

12,600 



$33,666   CtkAiL  H.  Rlnin'b<>rv 

1975 

' 

Mr8.S.E.Munday 

1976 



1977 

2,700 

100 

t 

! 1  H.J.Beadle 

1978 

1 

1979 

, 

::::::::::  ::::::i::::::: 

! ! 

i 

1980 

6,000 

*'*'256 
800 

150 
40 
22 

350 

80 

.1 

•1 

450 

1  £.Mattern,S.J 

1981 

1 



'  John  M.  Roberts         .  . 

1982 

;      . 

1  a.W.Thlgpen 

198S 

*** 

!  E.F.Gavle.. 

1984 



19H5 

200 
5,000 



"ioo 

75 

285|        tSO 

80 

t  Israel  Heinbenr 

1986 



'  B.C.Caldwell 

1987 

1 

1 

1  H.D.  Wilcox 

1988 

1 1 1 

1989 

1 

j 

1 ! • 

1990 

1.160 

43 

1             .     . 

1 1 1 

1991 

) 

! 

1992 

1 

10(^ 

Rlchaid  Lambert. 

199S 

..             1 



1994 

300 
5,000 

"i'666 

1,000 
200 

1 

1 

Sophie  B.  Wright 

WflllamBeer 

1995 

583 
300 

200 

175 
200 
150 

1 



17,500 

7,500 

t200.000 

115,000 

19M 

\,(m 

1997 

1 

C.M.Widman,8.J 

Michel  Seligmann 

Mrs,  George  H.  Felton . . . 

Walter  H.  Probst 

E.L.Mahen 

1996 

"::."  1 

1              1 

1999 

1 

1 1 

2000 

2,575 

2001 

::::::::: 

2002 

io 

27 
5,000 

) 

Elliabeth  V.  Sanford .... 
Jennie  Clark 

2003 

3,000 
96,716 

2004 

8,500 

4,440 

16,145 

80,000 

45,000 

William  Beer 

20U5 

2006 

1 

:::::::::::::::: 

2007 

"i,'266 

81 

350 

aw 

62 
2,400 

Grace  Leeds 

2008 

1 

Homer  Dupay 

2009 

2010 

t 

1 

2011 

I 

1 t 

2012 

50 

*   1 

1 

Rev.G.Robinson,C.S.8.R. 

2013 

1 

1 

2014 

350 
1,360 

70 

1 

; 

Goo.  Soule 

2015 

1 

2016 

■■■    1 

i 

2017 

700 
8,000 

2 

Emily  W.  Nichols 

M.  M.  Bell 

2018 

1 

2019 

1 

t 

2020 

...   1     '  "1 

1 

2021 

300 

200 

400 

::  i::::::: 

170 

( 

W.  E.  Hearon 

2022 

1       .... 

1 

2023 

3,000 

150 

600 
500 

248 

2,000 

m 

loO 

60 
60 
40 
300 
215 
800 

is, 666  

300 

1 

550 

t 

2024 

120 

1 

C.  Billin 

2025 

23,000 

Rev.  B.  P.  Snow,  A.M.... 
Willis  T.  Emmons 

2026 

1 

800 

500 
1,245 

860 

500 
1,770 

150 

2027 

4,000|        125 

1,070 

Gertrude  D.  Newhall 

2028 

H.  W.  Small 

2029 

1 

666 

85 



A.  R  Savage 

2090 

33, 228     1-400 

1,500 

Annie  Presoott 

2091 





Chas.  £.  Nash 

2082 
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9033 
2034 


Location. 


MAINE— cont'd. 


AuguBta  .. 
do 


2035    do 


2086  I 
2037  I 
2o:i.s  ' 

2039 

2040  ! 

2041 

2012 

2043 

2044 

2045 

2046 

2047 

2048 

2049 

2060 

2061 

2062 

2053 

2064 

2055 

2066 

2067 

205S 

2059 

2060 

2061 

2062 

2063 

2064 

2065 

2066 

2067 

2068 

2069 

2070 

2071 

2072 

2073 

2074 

2075 

2076 

2077 

207H 

2079 

2080 

2081 

2082 

2083 

2084 

2085 
2086 
2087 
2088 
2089 
2090 
2091 
2092 
2093 
2094 
2095 


do 

Bangor 

do 

do 

do 

Bar  Harbor 

Bath 

do 

do 

Belfast 

do 

Biddeford 

do 

Blue  Hill 

Bridgton 

Brunswick 

do 

do 

Buckfleld 

Bucksport 

do.. 

do 

Calais 

Camden 

Carit>ou 

Castine 

do 

Charleston 

do 

Chcrryfleld 

Clinton 

Corinna 

Cornish 

Cumberl'd  Center 

Cumberland  Mills 

Damariseotta  . 

Deering 

Dcnnj'svllle 

Dexter , 

Dover , 

do 

East  Machius  . 

Eastport 

Eliot 

Ellsworth 

do 

Fairfield 

Farmington 

do 

do 

do 

Fort  Fairfield 

Foxcrof  t , 

Frankfort 

Freeport , 

Fryeburg , 

Gardiner , 

Gorham 

do 

Gray 


Name  of  library. 


Kennebec  Law  Library 

Lithgow  Library  and  Heading 
Room. 

Maine  Insane  Hospital  (Col. 
Black  Library). 

State  Library 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 

Univ.  of  Maine,  Sch.  of  Law. 

Penobscot  Bar  Library  Assoc 

Public  Library 

Bar  Harbor  Village  Library 

Patten  Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Sagadahoc  County  Law  Lib.. 

Free  Library 

Waldo  County  Law  Library. 

Public  High  School* 

McArthur  Library 

Ladies'  Social  Library 

Public  Library 

Bowdoln  College 

Medical  School  of  Maine 

Public  Library  * 

Zadoc  Long  Free  Library. , . . 

Buck  Memorial  Library 

East  Maine  Conference  Sem 

Public  School  ♦ 

Free  Lib.  and  Reading  Room 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Town  Library 

Higgins  Classical  Institute.. 

TIbbetts  Library 

Public  Library 

Brown  Memorial  Library ... 

Stewart  Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Greely  Institute 

Cumberland  Mills  Library  .. 

Skidompha  Library 

Westbrook Sem. (Frost  Lib.)* 

Dennysville  Library 

Town  Library 

Piscataquis  Countv  Law  Lib  . 

Thompson  Free  Library 

Public  Library  Association... 

Public  Library 

Lib.  Asaoc.and  P.eadingRoom. 

City  Library 

Hancock  Law  Library 

Lawrence  Library 

Abl)ott  Family  School  (Little 
Blue  Library).* 

Franklin  County  Law  Lib- 
rary Association. 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School  * 

Public  Library 

Foxcrof  t  Academy 

Waldo  Peirce  Reading  Room. 

B.H.Bartoe  Library 

Woman's  Club 

Public  Library 

Librar>'  Association 

Normal  School 

Pennell  Institute 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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Hi 

h 

is 

si 

r 

RecetptB  from— 

1^ 

§1 

II 

si 
-J 

> 

Kame  of  tlbmflmti. 

j 

14 

|l 

IS 

10 

11 

12 

15 

i« 

8500 
2,500 

162 

11,700 

n 

18      1 

19 

C.  W.  Jones 

?08S 

i47 

20 

31,000 
300 

81,100 

85,200 

Julia  M.Clapp 

2034 

83,221 

H.  B.  Hill 

203S 

11,700 

L.  D.  Carver 

203< 

10,000 

600 

700 

Carrie  S.  Green 

20;^7 

....... 

203X 

566 

2,250 

100 

125 

'84,' 720 
'*"94i 

500 
7,847 

100 
2,4f5 

Milton  8.  Clifford 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Curran 

Adeline  M.  Bunker 

M.  R.  Foote 

2039 

3,907 

3, 242 
350 
600 

81,672 
15,595 
83,051 

'«i,'256 

116,000 

204« 

2011 

11,329 

2042 

2048 

268 
610 

500 
1,958 

600 
1.203 

Walter  8.  Stidden 

E.  M.  Pond 

2044 

23,665 

1,  ^31 
" " '466 

ii 

1,260 

62,844 

2046 

566 

100 

2,080 

50 

Tile^ton  Wadlin 

2046 

::::::::::::: 

1,000 

2047 

498 
200 
183 

2,788 

26,000 
2,754 
2,600 
7,991 

3,080 
122 
291 

9,570 

11,000 

80,000 

Elmma  Hatch 

20a 

Emma  J.  McHowell 

2049 

2,500 
250,000 

2a58 

Geo.  T.  Little 

2051 

2062 

^.a'icj 

24,000 
6,561 
4,119 



1 

2058 

'"2,' 300 

60 
120 
58 



300 

313 

8,500 

Lizzie  L.  Allen 

2054 

1 

9,600 

Alice  B.  Gardner 

C.  D.  McCready 

205ft 

1 

•.?05« 

1 

1 

2057 

;;■■:;; 

223 
157 
261 

16,083 
13,100 
8,600 

1,024 
550 
100 

244 

1,377 
819 
200 

6,600 

11,000 

J.  C.  Moore 

2058 

Emma  C.  Tobin 

2059 

Mary  E.  Luce 

206« 

Nellie  F.  Harvey 

Katharine  F.  Davenport. 

2061 

126 

100 

i44 

2061 

2063 

1 

1,000 

Roy  A.  Kane 

20CA 

1        20 

50 



"ioo 

70 
375 
504 

50 

206ft 

250 
446 

25 

5,666 

L.  Grace  Wevmouth 

J.  H.  Winchester 

2068 

250:      175 
41 

6,259 
1,000 

73,000 

2067 

*»o, 

Maryl.Marr 

2068 

i 

2069 

1        Ifin 

5,029 

1 

L.  8.  Anderson 

2078 

100 



' 

William  K.  Hilton 

2071 

1              1 

...       •                -1     --- 

2071 

1 1 

75 
1,078 

500 

1,032 

45 

832 

111 
1,148 

500 
1,118 

2073 

1      416 

21,038 

750'          75 

...     .1 

•225 

6,000 



30,000 

Lizzie  8.  Springall 

Alfred  R.Peake 

2074 
207ft 

130       ^""^ 

i2,8M 

500 

86 

400 

10,000 

8,000 

Mary  E.  Averill 

2078 

5.5 

Josiah  Harris 

2077 

16,029 
182 

"'i5,'876 

600 

600 

10,000 

Charlotte  Wood 

2078 

''266 

199 
100 
500 

100 

::::::: 

Howard  P.  Libbey 

Adelaide  Tine 

2079 

800,          73 

1        500 

450^          45 

20m 

John  F.  Knowlton 

Frances  Kenrick 

2081 

15,000 

2082 

2088 

350 

a5o 

235 
120 
835 

B.  M.  Small 

2084 

20,0:0 
400 

5,000 

35,000 

Flora  A.  Brooks 

2085 

75 
15 

' 

'20^i 

5,300 

220 
1 

C.E.HoIt,jr 

20S7 



Fred  W.Ward 

208S 

75 
400 

2, 834 
8,736 

1 1   

Maude  Averill 

•2089 

200 

2,757 

MIssA.H.Aldrlch 

Emily  F.  Stone 

2090 

1 

2091 

"i.'ieo 

700 

177 

98 

800           80 

9 

^10 
160 
216 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Curtis 

2092 

4,314 

Hattie  M.  Files 

2093 

1 

W.J.Corthcll 

2094 

:::::::::i:::::::i::::::; 





2091 
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Public  J  ttocifti/y  and  school  Uliraries  in  Vie  United 

[Column  5:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  P,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  relerencci 


I 


MAINE — cont'd. 


2096 

2097 

2098 

2099 

2100 

2101 

2102 

2303 

2104 

2105 

2IC6 

2107  ! 

210H  I 

2109 

2110 

2111 

2112 

2113 

2114 

2115 

2116 

2117 

2118 

2119 

2120 

2121 

2122 

2123 

2124 

2125 

2126 

2127 

21 2H 

2129 

2130 

2131  I 

2132 

2133  ' 

2134  I 
2135 
2136 
2137 

21 35 
2139 
2140 

2141  I 

2142  , 

2143  ; 

2114 
21 45 
214*^ 
2117 
21 4S 
21  r.)  . 

21.)l  ! 

2152  I 

21 5'?  ' 

21  .V4  I 
2155 

2i:^ 


^ 

L 

a 

1 

1 

i 

fe 

O 

n 

8 

4 

5 

2157 
215.S 
215'J 
21  tH) 
2161 


Guilford  . 
Hallowell 
Hanover . 

Hebron ' 

Uoulton 

do 

Jones|;>ort , 

Keunebunk 

do I 

Keiincbunkport .., 

KentUini 

Kittery I 

Lewistou ! 

do 1 

do I 

Limerick : 

Lubec ! 

Machias , 

do I 

Madison ' 

Mechanic  Falls . . .  i 

Monmouth | 

N'ew  Gloucester. . . 
Ne\vport ' 

New  Sharon 

North  Anson , 

do I 

North  Bridgton  . . . 
Northeast  Harbor. 
North  Yarmouth.. 

Norway 

Oakland ' 

OsTunquit I 

Old  Orchard i 

oldtown I 

Orouo j 

do I 

Oxford ; 

Paris I 

Phillips i 

I'lttMfield 

I'ortland ! 

do. 

do. 

do...!.,. 

do...:... 

do...l... 

do...'.... 

do...l... 

do...'.... 

do...l... 

do...'.... 

do 

Presqiie  I.^le 

do 

Richmond  .. 

Ripley 

Rocklan<l ... 

►Sa('(> 

do...'.... 

ao..l... 

.Sun  ford 

Srarbor*) 

Searaoort 

Skowliegan . 


Free  Public  Library 

Hubbard  Free  Library 

l*ierce  Library 

Hebron  Acad.  (Hamlin  Lib.). 

La  w  Library  Assm-iation 

Rickcr  Claasical  Institute 

Public  Library 

First  Congregational  Parish.. 

Free  Library  AHsociation 

TaJbot  Freo  Library 

Maine  Weslevan  Sem.and  Col . 

Rice  Public  Library  ♦ 

BateH  ('oUege * 

Cobb  Divinity  School  .... 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Porter  Memorial  Library 

WashinKton  County  Law  Lib. 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Cumston  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Anson  Academy 

Public  Library 

Bridgton  Academy 

Northeast  Harbor  Librarj' 

Hamilt<m  Place  Library 

Public  Library '. 

iniblic  High  Hchool* 

Free  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Libmry 

Public  Libmry 

University  of  Maine 

W. C. T.  i:.  Free  Public  Ub  ... 
Freeland  H«>lmes  Librar>-*... 

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall 

Fr'C  Publi(;  Library 

Public  Library 

Clark's  Cimulating  Library*. 

Greenleaf  Law  Librarj' 

Me.  Charitable  Mech.  A8«o<'.. 
Maine  GeneaU^gical  Society.. 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Portland  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hi.«st*>ry. 
Post  Library  (Fort  Preble)*.. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Rosj^ini  Club 

State  School  for  Boys 

Warrens  Circulating  Library. 

Library  Association* 

Public  Library  * 

Library  Association 

Crocker  Free  Library 

Public  Libmry 

Dyer  Li!)rary  Ass«K'iation 

Thornton  Academy  (8weet*!er 
Sch<M)l  Libmry). 

York  Institute 

I*ubli(;  Library 

Publi<'  Library  Associalion... 

Sears  Public  Libmrv 

Free  Public  Libmry 


1903 
1>M2 
1895 


1S93 
1S62 
1NS2 
1H90 
18*20 
1875 
lHr,3 
1840 
1901 
IK«-,S 
l-sOO 
1891 


190;) 

1889 


18'J9 


1K2.J 
1899 


1891 
IS93 

18V.2 


lMi-7 
IMM 
1M92 
InCS 

1M73 

llWi) 
1  s»4 
lHy5 
1H77 


1H15 
18M 

18  2 

ni;^ 

1H«;7 
1872 
lHr,7 
18*19 
1K.M 
1901 
1870 
IHH.') 

isri7 

1H97 
1VJ3 
l>*sl 
1H89 

isr,7 

1S98 

1S97 

1  H»v() 
l.SS'J 


Gen 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Law. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
(^ol 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Thco 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
(Jen  . 
Law . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 


R. 

.1  O. 

t  y- 

!    F. 

.    F. 

.1  F. 

.:    R. 

F. 


T. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


O.  '  T.C. 

F.  I    D. 


.1  F 
10. 
I  O. 
,  F. 
I  O. 
'  O. 

R. 

O. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
•<\ 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
S<h.. 
(Jen  . 
Gen  . 
(Jen  . 
Sih.. 
(Jen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 

SiK!.. 

(Jen  . 
r.fu  . 
Gen  . 
(Jen  . 
Gen  . 
Law  . 
(Jen  . 
Soc  . . 
Hi>t  . 
Scien 
Gar.. 
Sch . . 
(Jeu  . 
?ioc  . . . 
Asy.. 
Gen  .. 
(Jen  .. 
(i«'n  . 
Gen  . 
(Jen  . 
Gen  ., 
G«»n  ., 
Sch... 


F.  i  (\ 
R. !  T. (\ 
R.  ,  T.  C, 
F.  I    C. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T.C. 
(\ 
C. 
C. 
1>. 


F.  I    C. 
R.    T.I). 


F 

.1  O. 
F. 


T. 
I). 
T. 


'  F.  I  T. 
'  F.  i  C. 
I  R. 't.T 


F. 

.  O. 
.'  R. 
.!  R. 

.'  F. 

.IF. 
.'  <>. 
■i  !"• 

:!.•;: 

O. 
R. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
O. 
O. 
F. 


Hist  ..'  O. 
Gen  ..I  F. 
(Jen  ..;  O. 
<Jeu  ..  R. 
Gen  ..!  O. 


T. 
C. 
T. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 

T. 
T.  C. 

C. 
T.C. 

(\ 

D. 

I). 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

D. 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

F. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

s. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
F. 
S. 
Fr. 
S. 


s. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 


C.  P.  Fr. 

T.  C.  I  F. 

(\    I  F. 

T.D.'  F. 

T.C.  >  F. 


1. 501 1 
5,0001 
1.350' 
2,000! 
2, 703: 
1.260] 
1,000^ 
3.  GOO, 
8,800 
2.4001 
9,000. 
6, 6101 

21,0001 
4,411| 

10,000^ 
1,350! 
1,500; 
4,039^ 
1.400; 
1,4001 

1,850! 
3,460] 
1,000 
1.100 
2,400) 
1,000 
1,000^ 
1,900*, 
3. 810! 
1,500 
7,000 
1,000 
2,C66 
3,000 
8.283 

24.C61 
2,000 
1,200 
1,553 
2,626 
1,900 
5.000 
8,500 

11,780 
2,  .584 

lo.OOO 
3.876 
2,412 
2,500 

53,297 
1,780 
2.386 
4,500 
1,600 
1,800 
5,106 
1,000 
8,187 

15.000 
3,290 

1,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,86(> 

10.  cool 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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Stoics  of  lyOOO  volumes  and  over  in  190S — Continued. 

C.  corporatirjn;  D,  donatioxu!.    7:  F,  free;  S,  mibscription;  Pr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulating; 
B,  both.] 


o 
6 

li 

Books  Issued  for 
home  use. 

Rec»^Jpts  ffom— 

B 

2 

B 

^'1 

Is 

51-2 

N44tiJK  i*r  libntfi&tL. 

1 

1^ 

t3  a 

10 

11 

12 

12J 

14 

ih 

1« 

11 

Ift 

lU 

70 



l,.50l 

•ioO' 

86 

50 



1,797 
10,000 

«200 

1,100 

40 

211 

500 

£me«une  Hale 

•^fV6 

125,000 

$30,000 

Annie  F.  Page 

Blanch  M.  KusMll 

'2(m 



2098 

J 

960 

1,000 

2099 

«500 



John  Bluddegan 

Harriet  F.  Holmes 

Mrs.  D.  D.  KeUey 

Fred  P.Hall 

2100 

1 

2101 

12 

50 

3,000 
3,000 
8,000 

13,000 
3,000 

10,H69 
6,775 

150 

10 

96 

431 

160 
12«) 

688 

2102 

""i6,'503 

****i,'566 

2103 

200 

20 

Ella  A.  Clark 

2101 



200 

^^ 

349 

•ioi 

150 

:io 
100 

150 

100 

Annie  P.  Brooks 

2105 

300 

500 
1,026 

i'vSO 

200 
5. 000 

275 

i,666 

30,000 
""2, 066 

J.  0.  Newton 

2106 

.■iOU 

i8,666 

45,104 

2107 

iiio 

........ 

566 



100 

3 

Caroline  A.  Woodman. . . 
H.  R.  Purinton 

2108 
2109 

30.000 
1,188 

2,000 
6,933 

5,6c)6 

60,000 
1,000 

Josephine  B.  Hey  wood  . . 

Bertha  E.  Thestrup 

I.  VV.  Ca.<<e 

2110 

75 

2111 

2112 

1 

400 

40 



13,000 

MiKsM.O.  Longfellow.. 

P.  n.  Umgfellow 

Mrs.  CO.  Small 

2113 

'"406 

2114 

■"'i6.'46o 

4,830 

""ioQ 

294 

200 
330 
100 

:33 

:::::::,■  "Mu 
-^^ 

1        407 

1        434 

2115 



Lizzie  Jewett  Butte 

Caroline  C.  Pierce 

Helen  A.  Moaely 

2116 

o^X) 

2117 

2118 

2119 

6,000 

(i 

220- 

1 

260 
46 

Sophia  H.  Howe 

2120 

Nellie  C.  Neal 

2121 



..V 

2122 



IjO 

4,000 

ioo 

::.:::  :::::::::::::::.::. 

2123 

1    .   . 

2124 

10 

soo 

300 

•200 
'""356 

1, 51X) 

300 

9,396 

40 

73. 

1,666 

Ina  M.  Spurling 

2125 

Laura  A.  Hamilton 

Alice  R.  Woodcum 

2126 



495 

5S 

607 



2,350 

2127 

2128 

"'i,"fx"io 


203 

2. 091 

50 

91 

102 

i;;5 

8.086 
7, 957 
13,515 
6.872 
1,000 



An  nie  M.  Norton .... 

Mary  W.  Means 

Charlott  C.  Scott 

Ralph  K.  Jones 

2129 

'"""2.56 


250 

^^: 



300 

325 

5,332 

2130 

■ 

2131 

2132 

2183 

1          1 

1 

2134 

1,874 

1 

1     1 

Una  Prentiss  Taylor 

Pearl  Ho vt 

2135 

l.-H) 
400 

i5'::::::: 
47 

l.HO 
4s:> 

2136 

Elizabeth  G.  Kimball... 

2137 

2138 

5;>o 

1        356 

8C^ 

1, 1.50 

313 

1,08.5 

312 

30 

125 

18,272 

. 



2139 

""2,"47y 
30,0*K) 
3,41- 

'  '.\  (VjO 

4.HS 

GO 
4.=iO 
123 

24 

2,  4«J0 

9,500 

50,000 

CharlcHH.  French 

Ja«ieph  P.  Thompson 

H.W.Bryant 

2140 





72 
45(^ 
140 

1,200 

2141 

2142 

3,500 

8,000 

Joseph  P.  Thompson 

2113 

200 
87, 0.59 

2144 

1 



' 

Albro  E.  Cha.se 

2145 

0,600 

6,  889 

99,000 

75,000 

Alice  C.  Furbii*h 

2146 

2147 

.............      ..|    ... 

25 

42 

67 

•m 

250 

:r2.-> 
u. 

700 

E.  P.  Wcntwo'rth 

J,  E.  Warren 

2148 

....... 

.',  (MK) 
l.'SO 

V>0 
120 
12.=) 
131 
75 
CIO 
100 
200 

100 

a=)0 

7,500 



2149 

2150 

5,  (XX) 
1,7(K> 

j 

2151 

1          80 



Wm.  H.  Stuart 

2152 

E.  H.  Ramsdell 

2153 

27, 0«X) 
3,713 

2,00t) 

164 

35 

2,334 

1,000 

20,000 
25,0CO 

Nancy  L  Burbank 

John  Haley 

2154 
2155 

.   ... 

r>oo 

500 

300 
1,030 

10,000 

Henrietto  Moody 

21.56 

2157 

io,:i5o 

300 

*> 

Bentley  Aveyard 

Emery  Moody 

2158 

566 

2159 

2:> 

3*20 

80 
500 

io? 
2,000 

2160 

14,000 



12,0001 

i7,666l 

Clara  A.  Morrison 

2161 
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2162 
2163 
2161 
2165 
2166 
2167 
2168 
2169 
2170 
2171 
2172 

2173 
2174 
2175 
2176 
2177 
2178 
2179 
2180 
2181 
2182 
2183 
2184 
2185 
2186 
2187 
2188 
2189 
2190 
2191 
2192 


2193 
2194 
2195 
2196 
2197 
2198 
2199 
2200 
2201 

2202 
2203 

2204 
2205 
2200 
2207 
2208 
2209 
2210 
2211 
2212 
2213 
2214 
2215 
2216 
2217 
2218 
2219 

2220 
2221 


Location. 


MAINE— cont'd. 

Skowhegan 

South  Berwiclc.... 
South  Livermore.. 

South  Paris 

do 

South  Portland ... 
Southwest  Harbor, 

Thomaston 

do 

Togus 

Vassal  boro 

Vinalhaven 

Waterford 

Waterville 

do 

....do 

do 

Wayne 

Westbrook 

WestBrooksville.. 
West  Kennebunk . 

Wilton 

Winterport 

do 

Wiscafset 

....do 

Woodforda 

Yarmouth 

Yarmouthvllle 

York  Beach 

York  Uarbor 

MARYLAND. 

Ammendale 

Annapolis 

do 

....do 

Baltimore 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

Bal  to.  (Wul  brook). 

Baltimore 

....do 

....do 

Baltimore,  Sta.D.. 

Baltimore 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Name  of  library. 


Somerset  Bar  Law  Library 
Fogg  Memorial  Librarv ... 
Washburn  Memorial  Library. 
Oxford  County  Law  Library.. 

Paris  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Tremont  Public  Librarv' 

Public  Library 

State  prison 

National  Home  Library 

Oak   Grove    Seminary   and 
Bally  Institute. 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Coburu  Clat«ical  Institute 

Colby  College 

Free  Library 

Woman's  Association 

Wa>*ne  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Brooksville  Public  Library... 
Temperance  Free  Lib.  Assoc. . 

Wilton  Academy 

Free  Library  Association* 

Ladies'  Circle 

Lincoln  Law  Library 

Social  Ubrarj' 

Westbrook  Seminary 

North  Yarmouth  Academy. . . 

Hillside  Library 

Library  Association 

York  Lib.  and  Reading  Room . 


....do 

....do 


Ammendale  Normal  School., 

St.  John's  College 

State  Library 

United  States  Naval  Acad . . . . 

Academy  of  the  Visitation  .. . 

Archbishop's  Library , 

Baltimore  City  College 

Baltimore  Law  School 

Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

Balto.  Normal  School  (col.)  .. 

B.  and  O.  Employees'  Free 
Circulating  Library. 

Balto.  Polytechnic  Institute.. 

Boys'  Home  Society 

Bryn  Mawr  School 

Calvert  Hall  College 

City  Library  * 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

Epiphany  Apostolic  College  . . 

F.  Knapp's  Institute 

Qermania  Turnvereln  Lib.*.. 

Girls'  Latin  School 

House  of  Refuse 

I.O.O.F.Library 

Johns  Hopkins  HospiUil  Lib. . 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Medical  School 

I  Library  Company  of  the  Bal- 
I      tlmore  Bar. 

'  Loyola  Col  lege 

1  Maryland  Diix^esan  Library.. 


1895 
1883 
1860 

1K86 
1885 
1880 
1898 
1824 
1866 


18S8 
1850 


1818 
1896 
18S8 
1885 
1893 
1903 

i8a5 

1867 
1895 
1865 


1799 


1891 
1893 
1888 


1827 
1815 
1837 
1808 


1799 


1885 


1866 


1891 
1875 
1882 
18S9 
1852 
1880 
1895 
18.>5 
18^5 
18S9 
1876 


Law . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Asy.. 
Govt. 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


Sch.. 
Col.. 
State 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Theo 
Sch.. 
Law . 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Asy.. 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Asy.. 
O.P  . 
Med. 
Col.. 
Med. 
Law. 


1840 

iaV2  1  Col  .. 
1879     Theo 


■cSS 


T.C. 

C. 

D. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
T.  C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T.C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


F.      C. 
O.      C. 


^Ssi  ion 


Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

S. 

8. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 


Fr.     R. 
Fr.      B. 


1,000 
5,301 
2,000 
1,000 
3,120 
2,500 
1,700 
5,497 
8,050 
9,598 
1,000 

8,150 
1.350 
8,200 
89,000 
8,400 
3,000 
1,075 
8,600 
1,000 
1.260 
1,000 
1,300 
1,831 
1,500 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1.300 
1,000 
3.500 


5,340 
10,000 
60,000 
44,650 
10,700 
7,000 
7,000 
1,000 
4,000 

2,000 
15,000 

2.000 
2,000 
1,300 
5,210 
17,000 

219,865 
1,000 
2,900 
1.000 
1,143 
1.500 
80,000 
8,000 

110,000 

2,600 

20,144 


85,500 
80,000 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

1 

I3 

It 
f 

liecefpLs  from— 

3 

0 
H 

1« 

H 

ll 

£•6 

ll 

^^ 

> 

Nunc  of  librarian. 

1 

1^ 

10 

11 

la 

It 

14 

1& 

11 

IS 

10 

1500 
260 

2M!2 

'■"566 

' * ' *32i 

341 

50 

800 

60 
1-27 

6,417 
200 

$160 

818,000 

865,000 
16,000 

2163 

Mentie  E.  Ayer 

2164 

$500 

600 
170 
116 
146 
615 
604 

Walter  L.  Gray 

2166 

2,560 

25 

Alice  B.  Knight 

2166 

Margaret  A.  Trickett 

Mrs.  O.W.  Cousins 

2167 

25 

**"562 

1,000 

2168 

10.796 

12,174 

2169 

C.  A.  Plumer 

2170 

185 

35,149 

Hudson  Sawyer ... 

2171 

2172 

158 

66 

75 

1,200 

860 

12,000 



444 

444 

36 
160 

Thos.  J.  Lyons 

2178 

SadeW.Knight 

2174 



958 

20,000 

50 

652 
5,040 

20,486 
3,793 
1,216 

24,950 

150 

8,000 
4,736 



Carolyn  L.Johnston 

Edward  W.Hall 

2176 

2176 

SI,  000 

50 

1,112 

100 

68 

2,030 

370 

2 

70 

210 

Agnes  M.  Johnson 

Mls8L.E.McLain 

2177 

2178 

84 
525 
600 

2179 

1,300 

130 
820 

GOO 


i6,666 

Eliza  M.  Atkinson 

2180 

2181 

164 

800 

3,000 

1,768 

E.L.Caine 

2182 

""266 

75 
200 
54 

D.  T.  Horthom 

2183 

200 

2184 

Harriet  N.  Abbott 

Charles  L.  Macurda 

2185 

150 

150 

2186 

2187 

2188 

1 

2189 

50 

50 
90 
250 

1.000 
1,500 



1 

Ellen  S.  Mitchell 

W.  N.  Gough    . 

2190 

2191 

600 

2192 

> 

2193 

800 
2,000 

"'"766 

iso 

900 
1,486 

500 

500 
6,100 
2,000 

F.  E.  Daniels 

2194 

6,100 
2,000 

Anne  Burton  Jeffers 

A.  N.Brown 

2195 

10, 379 

2196 

Sisters  of  the  Visitation . . 

2197 

2198 

2199 

2200 

33 

900 

Mabel  M.Reese 

2201 

2202 

200 

80,000 

A.M.Irving 

2203 

2204 

50 





2205 

2206 

2207 

2208 

15.000 

6,185 

634,243 

M,220 

66,773 

1,250,000 

Bernard  C.  Steiner 

2209 

2210 

2211 

2212 

2213 

100 

30 

2214 

10,000 

700 

Benj.  F.  Cooper 

2?15 



Eva  Minnie  W.Blogg... 
N.  Murray 

2216 

100,000 

5,000 

1 

2217 

2218 

202 

4-27 

8,683 

6,000 

Andrew  U.  Mettee 

John  F. Quirk, S.J 

2219 

2220 

574 

686 

1 

b'l^ 

2,163 

i'i.ooo 

G.B.Utley 

2221 
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[Column  5:  Building— O,  owniid;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Kame  of  library. 


2231  I 
22^2  i 
2233 
22:u 
22:i=)  I, 
223<}  I 

2-237  I, 
22:w 
22:^9  I 

2240  ! 
2241 
22 12 
2243  i 

2241  ! 
2215  I 
224r> 
2217  ' 
224H 

2249 
22r>0 
22.->I 
22.V2 
2253 
225^1 


do 

do 

do 

....do 

Baltimore,  Sta. 

Baltimore 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Baltimore,  Kta 

Baltimore 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cambridire. 
Catonsville 
Charlotte  Hall 
Chellt;uham 

Cliestertown 
t'ol.  of  St.  Jai 
College  I'ark 
('umberland 
Ell ic-ott  City 
do 


J     1 


225.5 
2-25('. 
2257 

2258  , 

2259  I 

22r.l 

22<;2 

22t;5 

2204 

22r.5  ' 

226'1 

2261  I 

22fiH 
22G0 

2270  ' 

2271  I 

2272  I 
2273 

2274  I 

2275  I 
2^276  , 
2*277 
2278  ' 
2-279  I 
2-280  ' 
2281  ! 


Emmit'iburg 
Forest  (lien . 
Frederick... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

(ialtherjiburg 
(iirdietreo  .. 
Hagersiown 

do 

do , 

Ilchester 


Laurel 

Lutherville 
McDonosrh. 
Mount  St.  Marys 
Mt.  Wftshiuglon 
New  Windsor... 

Port  Deposit 

Reisterstown 

St.  George 

St.  James  School 

Western  port 

Westminster 

do 

Woodstock 


Maryland  Historical  Society. . 
Maryland  Inst. for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Maryland  l*enitentiary 

Maryland  Pythian  Library... 
MarylandSchotd  for  the  Bllnd| 
Maryland  State  Homeopathic  ' 
Medical  Society.*  | 

MarylandState  KormalSchool 
Masonic  Library  Ai»8ociat Ion.' 
Medical  andChirurglcal  Fac- 
ulty of  Maryland. 

Morgan  College 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College... 

New  Mercantile  Library 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

Peabody  Library 

Red     Men's     Library    (Im- 
proved Onler). 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary 

St.  Mary's  Seminary i 

Samuel  Ready  School  (The)*J. 
Spmrrow  Point  Free  Library..! 

Southern  Home  School I . 

Univ.  of  Maryland  Jmw  Sch..l 
Univ.  of  Md.  St^h.  of  Medicine. 
Woman's  Col.  of  Baltimore... 

Cambridgt?  Library I 

Mount  I>e  Sales  Academy *...• 

Charlotte  Hall  S<'htK>l i, 

Hous^  of    Reformation    (for  j 
coUired  boys). 

Washington  College | 

(>ol.  of  St.  Jume  4 1  rving  St>c.*. .  j 
Maryland  Agricultural  (!ol...| 
Allegany  County  High  School.  I. 

R(K'k  Hill  College | 

St.  Charles  College > 

Reading   room    for   stu-  ', 
dents.  I 

St.  Joseph's  Academy [ 

National  Park  Seminary I 

Frederick  Col  lege I 

I^aw  Lib.  of  Frederick  County . 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf., 

St.  John's  Lit.  Institution '. 

Woman's  Col Icpe i 

Fair  View  Seminary ! . 

HighSchcK)! I 

Kee  Mar  College ! 

Washington  County  Free  Lib.; 

Y.  M.C.  A.  Library 

IlchesterCollege  (Redcmptor- 
ist  Library). 

Laurel  Library 

Maryland  College  for  Women. 

McDonogh  School 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

Mount  St.  Agne-s  Colkge 
New  Windsor  College  ... 

Jacob  Tome  Institute 

Til  lard  Memorial  Free  Lib 
St.  George's  Hall  for  Boys* 
St  James  Sch. (IrvIngSoc.Lib.  )i 

Public  School I 

Western  Maryland  College...' 
We^tminstertheological  Sem . ' 
Woodstock  College 


18G5 


Hist., 
Gen  .. 

Asy... 
Soc... 
Asy... 
Med.. 

Sch . . 
Mas... 


I 


1830 

Med.. 

1867 

Col  ... 

1876 

Sch... 

1888 

Gen... 

1896 

Col  ... 

1857 

Gen... 

18.58 

Soc... 

iaH8 

1791 


1891 


1884 
1813 
18SS 
1901 
1852 

i893 

1783 
1842 
1869 

i857 
1848 


Theo. 
,  Theo  . 

Srh... 
I  Gen  .. 

Sch... 
I  l^w.. 
I  Med.. 

Col  .. 
I  (Jen  ., 

Sch... 

Sch.. 
I  Asy.. 

,  Col  ... 
'  Sch... 
1  Col  ... 
I  Sch.. 
;  Col  ... 
C-ol  .. 
,  C.Soc, 


1797 

1880 
1870 


Sch... 
I  Sch ... 
I  Sch... 
,  Law  .. 

Asy... 
I  Sch... 


1891 
1.SS8 
1870 
iHfrfJ 
1891 
1S70 
1H.V2 

1^6) 


,  Gen  .. 
I  Sch... 
I  Sch... 
,  Sch... 
*  Col  ... 
Theo  . 
.  Theo  . 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 


C.    iS.Fr.  I  B. 
C.        S.     I  R. 


Fr.  I  B. 

Ft.  I  C. 

Fr.  I  B. 

Fr.  B. 


C.  ;  Fr 

C.  I  Fi_ 

C.  I  F. 

C.  S. 


•    I  : 


C.    I    Fr. 


C.  I  Fr. 

T.  ,  Fr. 

C.  I  Fr. 

D.  S. 
C.  I  Fr. 


41.000 
20,161 

4,200 

8,500 
2, 7G21 
1,000 

4.600 
4,000 
13.260 

4,000 
7,000 
72,000 
4,500 
148.000 
4,000 

9.000 

30,000 

1.154 

1,150' 

2,000 

1.000 

2,500 

12,000 

1,300 

5,000 

2,000 

1,800 

I 

8.000, 

14,000; 

3,750 
1,500 
8.000 
15, 500 
4,000, 
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1 
1 

Is- 

li 

r 

Receipts  from— 

g 
8 

a 

s| 

a>  0 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 

1   • 

10 

12,000 

11 

Ml 

118 
900 

z 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

$7,500 

George  W.  McCreary 

Thos.  B.  Everist 

2222 



1 

2223 

1 

1 

2224 

5,000 

* 

1            . 

336 
325 

2225 

i325j 



2'>>5 



??27 

1 

E.B.Prettjman 

George  H.Rogers 

Marcia  C.  Xoy ea 

2228 

1 

466 
2,600 

2229 

4,758 

810 

1.974 

1 

$3,000 

$18,000 

•2230 

i       I 

2231 

&40 

..!? 

1 

190 

Brother  Bode 

Margaret  F.  Watkins .... 

2232 

1 



2233 

1 

1 

2234 

18,000 
100 

1,000 

3,666 

6 
500 



810,000 

16,666 
50 

R  R.  Uhier 

2235 

300 

$50 

James  D.  Gorsucli 

! 

2236 

1 

2237 

1              1 

1 i ! 

'2238 

..................... 

::::::::..:.:: :.:  i 

2239 

540 

i 

72 

'2240 

1 

j 

2241 

1 

1 

W4?. 

i,66o 

300 

1          .   _ 

1 

.       .   . 



Eugene  F.  Cordell,  M.  D  . 
Joseph  S.  Shefloe 

2243 

128 
200 

1 

2244 

) 

149 

2246 



1 

2246 

1 

.':*:::::::..:.:::..::.:: 

2247 

1 ' 

. 

1 

B.S.  Lucaa 

2248 

2249 



1 

2250 

150 

! 

1 

E.T.  Harrbwn 

2251 

■ 

1 

2252 

5,000 

50 
650 

'  : :::::  ::::i:: :::::: 

2253 

210 

380 

5,000 

P.  F.  Roux 

Rev.  P.  Mahon 

Sister  HenrietU 

2->54 

. 

r"\ 1 

1 

1         i 

2255 

: 1 

111.  1 

22.56 

1         '     

:"::;':r"*.:::i :i '....■ 

E.  E.  Cates 

2257 

20<J 

iso 
47 

800 

2258 



2259 

■""""""'I ::::::  .1 

2260 

150 

300 

ICO 



Suj-an  H.  Garrott 

22tJl 

2262 

•••■••i ^ 

...........                 

Sallic  Redden 

2263 

, 1 1 1 (                 1 

•2264 

i,666 

75,000 

2,500 

2,500 

5,500 

50,000 

Mary  L.  Titcomb 

2265 

f  2266 

200 



1 

1 

Joseph  C.  Hild,O.S.S.R. 
Edward  Phelps 

2267 

... 

r    1 

•,>?fi8 

1      100 

1      20 

1       100 

I              1 

1 

2269 

......^.. ...... 

Frank  B.  Crawford 

W.  L.  O'Harra 

22T0 

*::::::::i:::::::i::::::::::::::i::::::: :::::::;:. .:::.:;. 

M71 

:::i :::'...;:: i 

2272 

j 

2273 

1,000 

780 
55 

3,101 
2,500 

2,250 

2,25a 
9« 

Mary  R.  Caldwell 

2274 

2275 

1 

2276 

, 

1 

1 

i 

2277 

1 

700 



1   . 

Mi.-s  Mary  LcwL«* 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Handy 

Hugh  L.  Elderdlce 

A.  J.  Maas 

2278 

""466 

10,000 

vy> 

2279 

' 1  ..     .   1     ( 1 ■ 

2280 

500 

1 1 1 1 1 60,000i 

;  2281 
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PuMiCf  society^  and  Bchool  libraries  in  the  Vnikd 

[Column  5:  Building — O,  owne«i;   R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxAti<»n; 

R,  referen«; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


i 

i 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

CLc  C/  i;  •' 


I 


22ft2 
22S3 
22MI 
22X5 
2l>»6 
225*7 
22'^s 
22S9 
2290 
2291 
2292 
2293 
22^ 
2295 
2296 
2297 
2298 
2299 
2300 
2301 

2302 
2303 
2304 
2305 
230«'. 
2307 
230S 
2309 
2310 
2311 
2312 
2313 
2314 
2315 
2316 
2317 
231*< 
2:^19 
2320 
2321 
23*22 
2323 
2324 
2325 
2326 
2327 

232S 

2329 

233«) 

2;«1 
2:t32 

2333 

2;m 

2335 

2336 

2337 
2338 

2339 
23^10 


MASSACHUSETTS.      I 

I 

Abinf^n 

Acton 

Ada  nit* 

Agawam 

Amfjibury ' 

do 

Amhonft , 

do 

do ; 

Andovtr ; 

do ' 

do 

do 

do I 

Arlington 

do j 

Ashbumham i 

Ashbv I 

Ashlield ; 

"" i 

Ashland ! 

As8onet 

Athol 

Attleboro , 

Auburn 

Aubumdale , 

Avon 

Aver 

Barnstable 

Barre 

Becket , 

Be<lfonl 

Ri'lrhortown 

l^  :,:ii  vJiam | 

^^  ■^>---i't 

!■    r  ^ton 

-      Ion 

.       '  »ne 

rd 

Boston 

Boston!  618  MiiK>a- 

f'huseltsftve.  >. 
Boston^ Back  B*iy» 

Boston  (25  Ben- 
const.),  j 

B<»slon  (14  Bea- 
cf)nst.).  I 

B(xst«>n 

do ' 

do ' 

do 

Boston  (818  Harri- 
son avenue). 
Boston ' 

....do ; 

Boston  ( Mattapan  ! 
Station). 

Boston ' 

Boston  (Back  Bay). 


Public  Library 

Acton  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  I*ublic  Library  • 

iniblic  Library 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Amherst  College 

Mass.  Agricultural  College... 

Public  Library 

A  ■ '  ■  K  it  Ar"n'ln:Tj  y^ 

A^-^.v.:■f  Th«'**ri'Vi.  ..!  -iem 

M     >.r.,'  -r    "  '    ■      -y 

Ph        ;  

Ti 
Pi 
R( 
C\ 
Fi 
Pi 


iry  •  - . . 

>rn.  Ill,  f.   C.Ub). 

Ubmrj*.., 

•ki  iid(*tQy... 

,■■  !.Jlimii"„ 


-i       Viiwluiuy     and  ' 
PijhJii'  LiUninr  .,-,*** 

GiiiUnnl  H   HHthiiwRT  Ub..., 

P\.'      I  ■'■'  =•-■-   ..    ! 

Pi  

Plibi.c  Librai^  ' ' 

LaM.'l I  hH'minary I 

Free  Public  Library 

Aver  Library ; 

SturKis  Librar>' 

W«H»(is  ML-niorial  Library 

Becket  Athena  um ; 

Free  Public  Lib.  C<»rj>oration  . 

(Mapp  Memorial  Libnirv 

MitchcHs  Military  Boys  S<h.. 

I*ublic  Lil)rary  ( Bennett) 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

(Tunhmitn  Librarj' 

Public  Librar>' 

Free  Librar>* 

Public  library 

Free  Library 

Public  Librarj' | 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

Academyof  the  Sacred  Heart* 
I 

American   Academy  of  Arts  ' 
an<l  .Sv^^iences.  I 

American  I'uitarian  As-^xi- 
ation. 

American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions. 

.\ppalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Bililiothek  des  Boston  Tum- 
vereius. 

Boston  Athenjeum 

Boston  Bar  A.ss(>ciati(m 

Boston  City  Hospital   (Med- 
ical Library). 

Boston  Colle>fe 

Bostonian  Society  Library  ... 

B<]6ton  Insane  Hospital 


Boston  I^tin  .School  Assoc  ...    1635     Sch. 
Boston  Library  So<nety i  1792  .  S<Ki . 


C.        Fr.    '  R.  ' 
C.      S.  Fr. '  B.  . 


209.  OOD 
8,502 
3,817 

45,000 

2,500 

l.OOO 

I 

5.816 

39,636. 


•Statistics  of  1900. 
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1,1 

si 

P 

Receipt*  ffxjai— 

1 

li 

it 

> 

S^mti  nf  MbrarJaii, 

n 

t 

u 

10 

11 

12 

11 

14 

u 

17 

18 

IV 

S50 
400 
621 
150 
564 

23,564 
6,685 

84,512 
4,679 

28,4^11 

fl,349 
600 

■'**8o6 

1,708 

fl,426 

939 

3,305 

800 

2,118 

1              "1 

1                  1 

1                 1  i^ra  A.  Loud 

2282 

1181 
3,000 

$5,000 

$20,000 

Aathur  F.  Davis 

2283 

Lucy  C.  Richmond 

2284 

2285 



1350 

12,000 

25,000 

Alice  C.  Hohansbee 

W.  C.  Myers 

2286 
2287 

2,300 
1,320 

7,000 

4,580 
422 
40 

4,636 

2,422 

607 

85,000 
10,546 

60,000 

Wm.  I.  Fletcher 

2288 



2,000 
425 

E.  Frances  Hall 

2289 

24,000 

Mary  M.  Robinson 

Mabclle  E.  Bosher 

William  L.  Ropes 

Ballard  Holt 

2290 

ao'soo 

8,260 

ioo 

720 
278 

•       1,000 

2291 

• 

2292 

17,286 

1,600 

2,623 

35,60C 

80,000 

2293 

2294 

150 

1 

280 

2295 

2296 

799 

43.914 

8,000 

2,684 

6,613 

65,300 

150,000 

Elizabeth  J.  Newton  .... 
Louise  H.Mins 

2297 
2298 

97 

150 

4,609 
6,000 

400 

462 

Eliza  A.  Kendall 

Julia  A.  Williams 

2299 

1,000 

2300 

2301 

i2 

100 

50 

91 

341 

120 

1 

Emily  Metcalf 

M.  Florence  Dean 

2302 

i,666 

10,343 

43,882 
1,435 

"*2,'566 

75 
703 

851 

723^ 

2,500 



600 

1,000 

2308 
2304 

Letitia  S.Allen 

2305 



2306 

' 

. 

L.  Evelyn  Bates 

H.  W.  Blanchard 

May  M.Fletcher 

Elizabeth  C.Nye 

2307 

■'"236 

312 
164 
151 
891 

8,756 
13,55.^ 

5,000 

10,602 

8C7 

7,514 
10,078 

""m 

530 

20 
16 

560 
845 

600 

"*i5,"666 

80,603 

888 

8,350 

9,000 

2306 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'... 

2309 
2310 

400 

25 

225 



"  'i96 
365 

1,650 

16 

210 

365 

2,075 
62 
651 
730 

80,666 

700 

2311 

* 

Eliza  Mil  lard 

2312 

256 
80 

2313 

40,000 

Lydia  A.  Burton 

2314 

2315 

153 
150 
582 
110 
400 
1,225 

% 
168 
216 

93 

4,384 

8,000 

Fannie  S.  Paige ..... 

2316 

i25 
2,600 

....... 

2,818 
151 
400 

3,8% 

43-2 

646 

183 



Sara  T.  Rockwood 

Ada  Thurston 

2317 

15,340 
2,431 
9,000 

62,403 
5.053 
6,893 
2,652 
8,022 

817 
143 
100 

40,000 

2318 

Alice  C.  Babcock 

Mrs- Charles  R. Hills.... 
Martha  P.  Smith 

2319 

* '8*896 

800 

2320 

2321 



2322 

636 
175 

F.  E.  Curran 

2323 

8,000 

Hattie  P.  Herrick 

Fidelia  C.Newton 

2324 

2:^25 

:::::;;::i. :.:.::; 

2326 

::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

23*^ 

5,000 

664 

6, 

101,000 

A.  Lawrence  Rotch 

Laura  C.  Cornish 

Judson  Smith 

John  Ritchie,  ir 

Dr.  F.  E.  Chandler 

Charles  K.Bolton 

A. M.Phillips  Porter 



2328 

400 

2329 

: 

2330 

500 
850 

56,956 

1 

250 

2331 

1 

2332 

48,000 

4,783 

38,965 

1,000 

150 

46,464 

1,000 

240 

579,130 

199,303 

2338 

2334 

197 

eo 

3,750 

2335 

2336 

118 

1         

1                                 

2337 



1       ' 

2:ws 

38 
511 



1 

1 

Arthur  I.  Fiske 

Luella  M.Eaton 

2339 

7,420 



76;J 

7,027 

18,500 

30,000 

•2340 
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23^11 

2S42 
2;}13 
n\\ 

2a  ki 

2a47 

231H 
2ai9 
2.T'.0 
2;V)1 

23.')2 

23,-)3 

2354 

23.->5 
2:r>G 
23.')7 
23.>8 
2a=»9 
2360 

2361 
23.'V2 
23G3 

23<.4 

2a<i.^) 

2300 

2.'J«7 
2.if".s 
23(J'i 
2370 
2371 
2372 
2^73 
2374 

2375 
2-370 
2377 
237H 
2379 
2:i*sO 
2381 
2:i82 
23KJ 

23^ 

2385 
2386 
2387 

2ms 

2389 
2390 
2391 
2392 
23C3 


MASSAC  HVaETTS  — 

continued. 

Boston  (8  The  Fen- 
way). 
BoHton 

...do I 

...do 

...do ! 

...do i 

...do 

...do 

...do I 

...do ; 

Bo?iton  (5  Bomer- 
set  street). 

B<jNton  (2.vJ  Com- 
monwealth Hve.)| 

Boston  (.CharlcH- 
town).  I 

Bo.^ton 


Boston  Medical  Library . 


1872 
1876 
1848 
1830 

1882 


Boston  Normal  School 

Boston  iSi'ientiflc  Stx^iety 

Boston  Soc.  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Ikxston  Soc  of  Natural  IIl»tor\' 

Boston  Tnlvereity  College  oi 
Liberal  Arts.  i 

Law  School I  1872 

Medical  Library j  1873 

Hchool  of  Theologv 

Bureaii  of  StatL^tlcs  of  Lalxir.    1873 

Carter's  Circulating  Librarj'. 


Sch... 
Sci.... 
Sci.... 
Sci.... 
Col... 

Law  .. 
•Med  . . 
Theo  . 
State  . 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 


Chamberlayne's(  Miss)  School 

for  Girls. 
Charlestown  High  School ♦...'  1850  ,'  Sch... 


I 


I 


I do 

do 

I do 

I do 

Boston  (Box  1484)). 

I  Boston  (618  Mushtt- 

chusetts  avenue) 

Boston 

do 

I  Boston  {J^'i  Mt. 
i      Vernon  street). 

Boston 

I do 

I do 

1 do 

I do 

! do....^  

do 

Boston  ( Deer  Is'd). 
Boston 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Boston  (Brighton) 

Boston 

Boston  (18  Somer- 
set street). 

Boston  (Bromfield 
street). 

Boston 

Bo« ton  (Box bury) 

Boston  (South)  ... 
do 

Bosfn(  Ft.  Warren) 

Boston 

Boston  (Back  Bay) 
Boston  (Roxbury) 
do 


College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
gecms  Library.*  | 

Congregational  Library I  1853  , 

Directory  Library 1846 

Dorchester  High  School 

English  High  School 

Farm  School 

Female  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Franklin  Typographical  Soc. . 

Frye  St'hool 

General  Theological  Library. 


1814 


1824 


isoo'l 


Med  . . 


Theo  . 
Mer  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Soc  . . . 
Sfh... 
Theo  . 


Girls'  High  Sch(K)l 

Girls'  Latin  Schmd | 

Grand   Lixlge  of  MaiM-ins  in  i 
Massac  huM'tts. 

Harvard  Medical  School 

Harvard  Musical  Assoc.  Lib..' 

Hopkinson  Soh(K>l ' 

Horace  Mann  Sch.  fortbeDcaf  | 
House  of  Correction  Library*  ' 
Insurance  Library  of  Boston.  | 
Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy  . . . 
Massachu.setts  General  ifos-  I 

pital  (Treadwell  Library). 
Massachusett-?  Historical  Soc.' 
Massachusetts  Hort.  S<K*Iety..| 
Ma&s.  Institute  of  Technology  ' 

Ma&s.  New  Church  Union 

Soc.  of  May  flowerDescendants 

Military  Hist.  Soc. of  Mass 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy  *. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Library 
New  England  Historic  Gene-  I 
alogical  Scwiety.  j 

New  England  Methodist  His- 
torical Society.  I 
North  Bennet  Industrial  Sch.' 

Notre  Dame  Academy ; 

Payne's  Circulating  Library..! 
Perkins  Inst,  and  Mass.  School  t 
for  the  Blind. 

Post  Library  

Public  Latin  School i 

Pub.  Lib.  of  the  City  of  Boston", 

Roxbury  High  School I 

Roxbury  Latin  School 


1852 

1H7H 
1872 


1837 


1898 
1887 
18r.7 
18-17 

1791 
1S29 

'i8f>4' 
1H9(*. 
1876 

'i879" 
1815 

1880 

188-1 
1H54 
1869 
1833 


f  Sch.., 
I  Sch... 
,  Mas  .. 

!  Med.. 
Soc  ... 
Sch... 
Asy... 
Asy... 
Mer  . . 
Med.. 
Med.. 

Hist.. 
Sci ... 
Col... 
Theo  . 
Hi>t.. 
Hist.. 
Sch... 
Hist.. 
Hist.. 

Hist.. 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  ., 
Asy... 

Gar... 
S<'h... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 


•  StatisUcsofl900. 


1851 
1852 
1645 

a  Including  branches. 
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in 
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5 

e 

7 

8 

• 

0. 

c. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

1 

39,  m 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

S.600 

1  R. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

1.600 

R. 

c. 

8. 

B. 

5,0l» 

O. 

c. 

Fr. 

R. 

27,^ 

1  F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

7,500 

1 

I  F. 

c. 
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R. 

10,000 

!  F. 

c. 

Fr.      B. 

4.500 

!       ^^ 

c. 

Fr.      B. 

6,(JO0 

»"• 

T. 

Fr.      R. 

3,000 

!  R- 

c. 

S.Fr.    C. 

25,000 

1  F. 

c. 

Fr.      B. 

2,000 
2.250 

If. 

T. 

F.       R. 

F. 

c. 

Fr.   1  R. 

1,500, 

1  ^' 

c. 

Fr.     R.  1 

51,111, 

R. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

6,ooo; 

F. 

D. 

Pr. 

B. 

3,  OOOj 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

2,  ood 

F. 

C. 

Fr.     B.  ! 

1,450 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B.  1 

1,S52| 

0. 

C. 

8. 

B.  1 

3,00& 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

»• 

1,0001 

2i,m 

O. 

c. 

F. 

B.  ' 

If. 

T. 

Fr. 

R.I 

4.000) 

F. 

T. 

Fr.   t  B.  1 

1,275 

V' 

C. 

Ft.   1  R. 

6,000 

If. 

C. 

Fr.   .  R. 

2,279 

0. 

C. 

S. 

B. 

5,  OK 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

2,00C 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,13D 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

4,442 

R. 

C. 

S.  Fr.   B.  1 

3,  IOC 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

5,^59 

F. 

C. 

S, 

B. 

5,935 

0. 

c. 

F. 

C. 

42,000 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

lO.OOC 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

60,T?7 

O. 

c. 

F. 

B. 

1,90C 

H. 

i\ 

Fr. 

R. 

1,000 

F. 

c. 

S.  Fr. 

R. 

4,000 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,5^ 

F. 

c. 

F. 

R. 

3,500 

0. 

c. 

P.      B.I 

1 

30,000 

F. 

c. 

S.  Fr.    R.  J 

4,741 

F. 

T.C. 

F. 

B. 

3,500 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

R. 

5.75C 

R. 

c. 

S. 

C. 

4,000 

F. 

c. 

F. 

B. 

17,997 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.436 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

5.30( 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

B 

848,834 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

6,00( 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

R, 

3,2001 
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3 

1. 

II 

> 

Books  issued  for 
home  use. 

Receipts  from— 

6 

3 

Value  library 
building. 

Name  of  librarian. 

§ 

1 

jl 

10 

20,5.^ 

300 
2,000 

11 

12 

IS 

• 

14 

15         10 

i 
1 

$358  $11, 331 

1 

17 

18 

19 

$14,914 

1192,355 

James  R.  Chodwick,  M.  D 

Wallace  C.  Boyd  en 

John  Ritchie,  jr 

2341 

175 
100 
200 
M3 
286 

1 

2342 

1 

2343 

1 

1 



• 

2344 

8'>5 

1,85H 

1 

13, 174 

16,344 

Glover  M.  Allen 

2345 

Thomas  B.  Lindsay 

2346 

1 

1       t 

2347 



60 

1,400 

,                  !                  .    •    •    • 

A.  T.  Loverlng 

2348 

1 .: 

2349 

13, 192 
100 

100 
1,000 

1 

Chos.  F.  TIdjjin 

2350 

65,666 



1              1 

HatticM.Buker 

Catherine   J.  Chamber- 

2351 

1 

'              1 

2362 

100 

25 

1 

1              1 

layne. 

2353 

1            ; 

1 

1 

2854 

50, 410 

860 
1-26 
100 

1 

ail 

1,671 

10,0OG 

William  H.  Cobb 

Wm.  E.  Murdock 

2355 

2356 

800 

1 

1 

2357 

1 

2358 

_ 

1,050 

-J 

2369 

1 

:::::::  :::::::i::::::::: 

1 

2360 

500 

150 

600 

1 

35 

3. 

Shepard  Rowland 

2361 



2362 

5,000 

040 
9 

1                ; 

1,050 

4,778 

23,000 

40,000 

Rer.  George  A.  Jackson. 
Clara  H.  Hanks 

2363 

1     '■ 

2364 

1                                 1 

2365 

l.oOO 

200 

:::::::::  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::l:::::::: 

8-  D.  Ninlffirwm 

2366 

1 

1 

1 

2367 



168 

185 

692 

1  Ernest  0.  Hiler 

2368 

2369 

::::::::::::::i:::::::::: ::: 

1 

2370 

21,238 



1 

2371 

500 

"i*923 

105, 000 
12,000 



251 
140 
207 

367 

6,311 

11,927 

1  i).  N.  iittndy 

2372 

•2373 

171 

1 

6,000 

*  *  i                          

2374 

Samuel  A .  Grren 

2375 

i              1 

'.. 

Wm.  P.  Rich 

2376 

::::::::::-:i  ■:::■•; :::::::: 

j 

2.vn 

""\^ 

17 

140 

m 

288 ' 

1 

10 

IC 

j 

Edward  A.  Whiston 

2378 

2379 

1 

500 

1,650 



1,100 

Evelyn  M.  Turner 

2380 

2:181 

3.  oiK) 
31,0(X) 

18,9-i^ 

;;;;;; 

467 
727 

12 

50 
75 

ri4,00(> 



"4,*  884 

2,400 
6,997 

2382 

43,875 

Wm.  P.  Greenlaw 

Geo.  Whi taker,  D.  D 

Edith  Guerrier 

2383 

1                1 

2,472 

2384 

24,000 

2385 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame . . . 

Harri.vou  B.  Payne 

Sarah  E.  Lane 

2386 

. 



2387 

1 1              ,' 

118,500 

2388 

202 

! 

2389 

.  ..      !..             \      .        i_       _     ..     

2390 

34,635 

78 

550 

i, 489, 033 366,666 

11,881 

331,508 

830,160 

Horace  G.  Wadlin 

2391 

2392 

! i 

260 

300 

;;!!!];;;!]::::;::;;:;:;;:;;];;];!;;: 

2393 
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2397 

2399 
2400 
2iDi 


LgvalU^u. 


M  ASWCH  ifsirrra— 
continued. 

Boston  ( llnfn^l^Et ) 
jat^lun  ( Brightun) 

Boston  . .  „ _ . 

do,.,  „,*.„,_ 

Boston  fB.  Hatbor) 

Ii<wtf in 

.,..do „, 


N&mo  of  llbmr. 


2402 

do 

2403 

Boston    (Jamaica 

Plain). 

2404 

Boston 

2405 

Boston  (Back  Bay) 
Boston  (48  Boyl- 

ston). 
Boston  (40  Berke- 

2406 

2407 

ley  street). 

2408 

Bourne 

2409 

Boxford 

2410 

Bradford 

2411 

Brewster 

2412 

Bridee  water 

2413 

do 

2414 

Brimfleld 

2415 

do 

2416 

Brockton 

2417 

do 

2418 

Brookfield 

2419 

Brookline 

2420 

do 

?4?1 

Buokland 

2422 

Burlinffton 

Cambridge 

2423 

2424 

do 

24-20 

do 

2426 

do 

2427 

do 

2428 

do 

2429 

do 

2430 

do 

2431 

do 

2432 

do 

2433 

do 

2431 

do 

2435 

do 

2436 

do 

2437 

do 

2438 

do 

2439 

do 

2440 

^^ 1 

2441 

do 1 

2442 

do 1 

2143 

do ! 

2444 

do 1 

2445 

do 

2416 

do 

2447 

do ' 

2448 

do ] 

2149 

do ' 

24f^ 

do 

24^1 

do 

Rugfftes  SI.  Bap.  Btbic  School 
^L  Juhn^B  ^minary  ........... 

Social  Law  Llbfary . . , . , 

^tate  Boiard  of  Health  ofllaMi, 
Stale  Li thivry  of  M ftspac b unctl?) 
Suffgl k  Oh  House  of  €<^r, .  „ . . 
Warrt"Ti's  Cfrvnldlhiu:  Librfiry 

Wi'i'k^       ■^^l  I    ->    HI' I     l.iillgCt'R 

Wells  Memorial  Institute  .... 
West  Roxbury  High  8cbool . . 


Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Young  Men's  Library*. 
Y.M.C.  Union  Library  . 


Y.W.C.  A.  Library 


Jonathan  Bourne  Library 

Public  Library 

Bradford  Academy 

Ladies'  Library , 

Memorial  Public  IJbrury 

State  Normal  School 

Hitchcock  Free  Academy.... 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Merrick  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Church  Library 

Public  Library 

Abbott  Parker's  Library 

Cambridge  Latin  School*.... 
Cambridge  School  for  Girls  *. 

Cambridge  Social  Union 

East  End  Christian  Union 

English  High  School 

Episcopal  Theological  School . 
Gilman  Sch.  for  Young  Ladies. 
Harvard  University 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club . . . . 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Bussey  Institution 

Divinity  School 

Gray  Herbarium 

Harvard  Union 

Law  Library 

Lawrence  Scientific  Sch.. 

Museum  ot  Comparative 
Zoology. 

reabo<ly    Museum    (An- 
thropological Library). 

Phillips  Observatory 

Porcellian  CI  ub 

Laboratory  and  class 
room  libraries.* 

Twenty-eight  special 
reference  libraries. 

Latin  School 

Lee  School  Libraiy 

Middlesex  Law  Lib.  Assoc.*.. 

New  Church  Theo.  School 

Public  Library 

Radciiffe  College 


IKS3 

1804 
IMS 
lh'J6 
JW7 
J  875 

ivm 

1879 


1851 


1873 
1803 


1879 
1840 
1871 
1877 


1H67 
1867 
1895 
1857 
1890 
1857 
1878 
1866 
1866 
1871 
1889 
1847 
1867 
188b 
1638 
1836 
1892 
1871 


1861 


1820 
1847 


1866 


1849 
1791 


1886 


1815 
1875 
18r>7 
1879 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 


L 

ItU^t^ 

1 

i 

i 

1 

M 

pi 

6 

• 

T 

§ 

Theo, 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

c. 

Theo, 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Law.. 

i  F^ 

c. 

^.  Fr 

B. 

State  , 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R, 

Siat«  . 

F. 

T. 

Ft. 

R. 

Asv^*, 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

n. 

C, 

)?. 

C.  ' 

Sch,.. 

E. 

C. 

Fr. 

K, 

Gen  .. 

F. 

C. 

S.  Fr. 

B. 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

Y.M.. 

F. 

C. 

S. 

B. 

Soc... 

F. 

C. 

S. 

B. 

Soc... 

0. 

C. 

s. 

B. 

Y.W.. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

0. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B, 

Gen  .. 

0. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

Gen  .. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

O. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

Gen  .. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

0. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

Gen  .. 

R. 

C. 

s. 

C. 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

Soc... 

0. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

Soc... 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

Theo  . 

O. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

Col... 

0. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C.Soc. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

Sci.... 

O. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

Sci.... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Theo  . 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Sci.... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

C.Soc. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

Law.. 

O. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

S<i.... 

C. 
C. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

R. 
B. 

Sci.... 

F. 

Sci.... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Sci.... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

C.Soc. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Sci.... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Sci.... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Law.. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

Sch... 

0. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

Gen  .. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

Col  ... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.' 

I7,00U 
3,500^ 

120.  om^ 

£Hf>l 

].^ 

2,»0«^ 

1,200! 
1,356 

6,322 
7,200 
16,782 

1,000 

2,600 
2.200 
6,000 
3,000 

12,802 
8,461 
5.000 
4,000 
3,000 

43, 310 

14,549 
1.300 

02.283 
2,905 
3.330 
4,500 
1,000 
1,000 
5,300 
1,500 
8.225 

12,000 
1,000 
453,000 
4,825 
9,432 
4.400 

83,1»1 
8.333 
6,506 

67.000 
6,568 

38,082 

3,017 

10,4001 
11,500 
28,000| 

37,200 

1.000 
1,000 
35.000 
2.100 
62. 101 
18.850l 
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1 

Is 

II 

0^ 

1 

¥ 

8  « 

Kwejpla  Jrom— 

Is 

1. 

Is 

3-3 
> 

NuLiuecinnjmriaii, 

1 

1^ 

fa 

10 

11 

12 

11 

14 

u 

Ifi 

17 

IS 

19 

*'i*666 

"4*666 
102,000 

87 

80 

935 

100 

4.S95 

8,809 
1,000 



126 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Batson 

2394 

$300 

2395 

$1,000 

$1,270 

12,862 

25,000 

Francis  W.  Vaughan .... 
Samuel  W.  Abbott,  M.  D 

C.  B.  Tlllinghast 

George  W.  O'Donnell. . . . 

2396 

2397 

si7,366 

17,300 

2398 

1 

2399 

1 

1 

2400 

100 

300 

50 
40 

1 1 t 1   "" 

Kmily  Week  and  Susan 
C.  Lougee. 

2401 

350 

1         1         1 

1 

2402 

28 

1  .. 

1 

G.  F.  Partridge 

2403 

312 

4,598 

1 

1 

Prank  P.  Knryirn 

2404 

1 1 

:::::::::i::::::::;i:-..-::^' ":::::: 

24a5 

50 
""256 

'  "s.'oso 

790 

100 

150 
98 
234 
100 
409 
307 

24,519 

1 

Richard  Ray,  jr 

2406 

125 

J 

170 

505 
98 

400 

65 

1,480 

S.  J.  Butterick 

2407 

8,000 

200 

Edith  F.Nickerson 

2408 

60           i8 

600 

2409 

200 

2410 

4,000 
33,407 

60 



500 
2,500 

£mily  Rowe 

2411 

Lucia  L.  Chriiitian. 

2412 

1 

2413 

1 

, 

2414 

136 

5,364 

183 

1          «« 

270 

2,500 

M.AnnaTarbeli 

Helen  S.  Masters 

Clarence  W.  Ayer 

Eliza  R.Hobbs 

2115 

.. 

2416 

3,567 
371 

156,343 
20,177 

1,384 

9,500         244 
852|        400 

11,128 
1,262 

4,666 

10,000 



2417 

2418 

Abbie  L.  Paige  . 

2419 

3,417 
64 
128 

137,044 
1,357 
1,936 

17,000 
*"**i25 

1,500         602 
60,          40 

50           41 

19,929 
100 
218 

is,  666 
1,000 
1,000 

Loui}«a  M.  Hooper 

Charles  W.  Trow 

Florence  I.  Foster 

Abbott  Parker 

2420 

2421 



$1,800 

2422 
2423 

1 

1 

2424 

1 

2425 

182 

5,853 

1 

Legh  R.  Pearson 

2426 

1 

672 

... 

John  H.  Walker 

2427 

*i6*666 

100 
500 

500 
1,500 

1 

Martha  L.  Babbitt 

Edith  D.  Fuller 

2428 

500 

1,500 

10.000 

2429 

2430 

280, 000  i«  .^^no 

76,044 

49, 259 

68,852 

1   027  000 

Wm.  C.Lane 

2431 

800 

648 

F.  D.  Roosvelt 

2432 

2433 

*  '*"  __..'*! ■* 

2434 

8,845 
6,469 

"i'ooo 

616 

1,7M7 
5,000 

2,083 

1              1 

2435 

1              1 

Mary  R.Day 

2436 

1         ""1 

2, 148 



22,83:^ 

Arthur  S.  Crowley 

2437 

( 

John  H.  Arnold 

2438 

1 

N.Hollis 

2439 

.... 



2440 

2,895 

50 

390 
300 

P.W.Putnam 

2441 

2412 

1 

400 1 

Theodore  Lyman 

2413 

2444 

1 

1 

2445 

1 

'  Annie  S.Dodge 

?446 

2447 

1 

?448 

3,000 
**i*366 

15 
3,247 
1.000 

*     *        1          

2419 

169, 779 

19, 350 

335 

i9,7Wi       16,850 

115,000 

Wm.L.R.Gifforrt 

Caroline  A.Farley 

2450 
2451 
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Location. 


MASSACHUSETT&— 

continued. 


2452 

2453 

2464 

2465 

2466 

2457 

2458 

2459 

2460 

2461 

2462 

2463 

2464 

2465 

2466 

2467 

2468 

2460 

2470 

2471  I 

2172 

2473  , 

2474  , 
2175  ' 

2476  I 

2477  , 
247H 
2479  ' 
2  ISO  ' 
2i:il  I 
24M2  , 
21i<3 
21HI  ' 
24>5 
21»6  , 


Canton 

Carlisle 

Centerville 

Charlemont 

Chariest  own 

Charlton 

Chatham..: 

Chelmaford 

Chelsea 

Cheshire 

Chester 

Chesterfield , 

Chicopee 

do 

Chilmark , 

Clinton 

Cohasset 

(^olemln 

Concord , 

....do , 

....do 

Concord  Junction, 

Conway , 

Cotuit 

Cummington 

Dalton 

Dana 

Dan  vers 

do 

Dartmouth 

do 

Dedham 

do 

.....do , 

do 


2487  I  Deerfield. 


24S8 
24K9 

2490  I 

2491  ' 

2492  I 

2493  , 
2491 
2495  ' 
24%  I 
2197  i 
249S  I 
2499  I 

'2:m  I 

2">01  I 

2502  I 

2503  I 

2504  ! 
251^5  I 
250t> 
2507  ' 
250H  I 
250*.)  I 
2510  I 
2511 

2512  I 

2513  I 
2514 
2515  I 


do 

Dennis 

Dighton 

Dover 

Dudley 

Dunstable 

Duxbury 

do 

East  Bridifewater 

Eu-st  Cambridge.. 

Eiist  Douglas 

Etistham '.... 

Kosthnmpton 

do 

East  North  field  . . 

EnlicM , 

Erving 

E*;sex 

Everett 

....do 

Fairhavcn 

Fall  River 

....do 

Falmouth 

....do 

Fuyville 

Fitchburg 

do 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

Gleason  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

State  Prison 

Free  Public  Library 

Eldridgc  Public  Library  .. 

Adams  Library 

Fitz  Public  Library 

Cheshire  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

City  Library 

IHiblic  High  School 

Free  Library 

Bigelow  Free  Public  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Home  School 

Middlesex  School 

Massachusetts  Reformatory  . . 

Field  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library  As-sociation... 

Bryant  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Danver's  Historical  Society .. 

Peabody  Institute 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  *5ehool 

Dedham  Historical  Society... 

Norfolk  Co.  Law  Lib.  Assoc.  *. 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School  (Slafter 
Reference  Library). 

Dickinson  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room. 

Pocumtuck  Val.  Memo.  Aayoc. 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Nichols  Acad.  ( Conant  Lib. ) . . 

Free  Pu  bl  ic  Library 

Free  Li  brary 

Powder  Point  School 

Public  Library 

Middlesex  Law  Lib  Assoc.".. 

Douglas  Free  l*ublic  Library. 

Public  Library 

Public  Library  Association... 

Williston  Seminary 

Northfield  Sem.  (TalcottLib.) 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham Pub.  Lib. 

Parlin  Memorial 

Shute  Memorial  Library 

Millicent  Library 

B.  M.  C.  Durfec  High  School. . 

Public  Library  * 

Fin^t  Congregational  Church. 

Free  Public  Library 

Emmanuel  School 

Fitchburg  liaw  Library 

Public  High  School 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 


a  Includes  1  branch. 
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Nftttie  of  llbmfiaa. 

10 
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tt 

u 

14 

16 

1ft 

17 

m 

in 

"'i,'666 

2, 1 13 

400 

60 

6-1 

48 

417 

132 

500 

510 

914 

1G7 

21,000 
2,400 
2,795 
3,837 

37, 775 
3, 102 
6,&47 

12,216 

75,334 

""s.'ooo 

2.400 
42,562 

*»,2n0 
175 



S2&9 

$2,952 
276 
260 
152 

2452 

17,000 
1,000 

Mary  A.  Green 

2453 

Siflfi^  P  'Rr-tf'ir 

2464 

100 

40 

$1,000 

Lt/./i.^M.T.     U|;]f 

J.W.    l\    1         1        -H 

2456 

......... 

2456 

200 
250 

'""Ub 

'"i866 
5,100 

900 


223 

1,1,50 

H41 

6,300 

200 

9 

87 

3,2£8 

500 

26,00(^ 

710 

H;iir=.    f  1    ..-(...nter 

Fl>r -  il.  |..,;,.l 

CI1.I-.  li.tvl-  i     ili'Jlf 

Mi.i-r.tJ..-,i,  |,„>u 

EiijiijjL  K  Mtsj-rin 

2457 

30,000 
25,000 
2.5,000 
2,500 

24.58 
2459 
2460 

2461 

2462 

500 

60 

875 

79 
3,200 

2463 

3,000 

Anne  A.  Smith 

2464 

2465 

131 
371 
357 
2-28 
849 

623 
40,190 
7,061 
2, 9,55 
30,899 



Florence  B.  May  hue 

Charlotte  L.  Greene 

Surah  B  Collier 

2466 

""m 

2,400 

4,666 
1,000 

....... 

4,000 

1.049 

150 

5,275 

i6,666 

2467 



24(i8 

2469 

433 

2,307 

70,527 

70,000 

Helen  VV.  Kelley 

2470 
2471 

2472 

i 

:::::::::::::: 

2473 

""566 

357 
133 

6,370 
5,995 

2,028 
33 



2,201 
3K) 

724 

52,000 
834 

86,566 
2.500 
6,000 

Grace  Pease 

2474 

Adeline  F.  Benrfie 

L  H  Tower 

2475 

75 
675 

2176 

"    "436 

2.72 

io,  141 
1,353 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Davidson  .... 
Jean  MacArthur 

2477 

2478 

3,000 
106,761 

Evelyn  F.  Masury 

Emilie  D.  Patch 

2479 

1,000 

400 
115 

33,666 

6001 
400 

3,395 

2480 

Mary  A.  Tucker. 

2481 

1 

2482 

a,  000 
50 

8.'> 

7:w 

1,0% 

GO 

106 

1 

1,289 
1,860 

15,000 

John  H.  Burdakin 

2483 

1 

2484 

39, 1 '22 

35,385 

Frances  M.  Man n 

George  F.  Joyce,  jr 

Minnie  Huwke.. 

2485 



50 
100 

■;;;;; 

250 

50 

350 



2486 

1,500 

2487 

Georsre  Sheldon 

2488 

■■'"ino 

48 
100 
204 

566 
2,000 
2,520 

100 

tm 

GO 
106 
730 

Flora  Howes  .... 

2189 

'"*498 

100 

Emma  B.  Horton 

AlmaM.  Chickeringr.-.. 

2490 

2491 

60 

1,500 

2192 

66 
321 

1,390 
8,239 

104 

Lizzie  A.  Swallow 

Sara  B.  lliggins 

2493 

350 

350 

7,900 

4,000 

2494 

2195 

■ " ' '266 
200 

1.53 
674 
159 
175 

598 

11,789 

600 

*  "2,' 666 

7.5 

1,300 

'] 

'""766 

846 

6,168 

37;-^ 

i:j.5 

2,071 
2.50 
100 

aio 

2(X) 
714 

2,000 

12, 000 

Lucv  L.  Siddell 

2496 

John  L.  Ambrose 

Alice  E  Luther 

2497 

9, 3r>.s 

2. 52«) 
26,620 

2.52 

2498 

"is,*  766 

'20,000 

Mrs.  Herbert  Clark 

MlssD.  C.  Miller 

Sidney  N.  Morse      

2199 
2500 
2501 

7S 
100 

4.14. 

100 
120 

"'*6A6 

Virginia  T.  Smith '. 

Ada  L.  Harwood 

Ella  L.  Walkup    .     ... 

2.'>02 

2(K) 
.50 

•>.'>03 

1 

2.504 

25 

300 

8*->:i 

6-10 

811 

15 

2,191 

7. 746 
59,940 
22,  MO 
46,  .5.>5 
400 
159, 745 

20,000 

20,00(J 

Jennie  H.  Woodman 

2.'05 





2')06 

2,300 

"7,"  566 

2.3i6 
7,727 

Leona  Lydird 

Drew  B.  Hall 

2507 

200,000 

2-508 



Gertrude  M.  Baker 

2.509 



13,335 

18 

2,070 

GO 

210,000 

2510 

IS 
1-20 

4M) 
3,000 

S   A    Hoi  ton            .... 

251 1 

"  "266 

298 
40 

9,879 

50 

1,950 
10 

Clara  L.  Davis 

2.512 

HelenE.G.  Knight 

W.  P.  Hall 

2513 

2.514 

25 

! i:::;:::i: : 

Helen  F.  Slruttou 

2516 
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Location. 

Name  of  library. 

1 

i 

5 

2 
1 

6 

1 

1 

s 

OQ 

I.I 

Eh""" 
7     ' 

p. 

9 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T.D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
D. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

?: 

C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 

?: 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 
T.D. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

D. 

2516 

MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 
Fitchbunr  ....   . 

Public  Library 

1859 
1895 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Law.. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

0. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
R. 
0. 
0. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
0. 

F. 
0. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 

?: 
f: 

F. 
F. 
0. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
0. 
0. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
R. 
R. 
O. 
O. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

.  ?: 

B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B, 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 

B. 
C. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
B. 
B. 

41.871 

7,800 
4,800 

25,000 
4,000 
6,620 
1,000 
9,953 

10.000 
1,800 
6,000 

16, 2M 

3,500 
11,600 
1,942 
1,200 
8.908* 
7.000 
13.021 
1,000 

14,333 
1,500 
6,000 
1,500 

10,394 
4,000 

2517 

do 

Florence 

State  Normal  School 

2518 

Lilly  Library 

2619 

Fmmingham 

do 

Franklin 

State  Normal  School 

2620 

Town  Library 

1856 

'1*786' 

'i886" 
1869 

2521 

Dean  Acad.  (PawtucketLib.). 
Public  Library 

2522 

do 

Freet(>wn 

2523 

Guilford  H.  Hathaway  Lib.*. 

Levi  Hey  wood  Mem' I  Lib 

Pcabod V  Library 

2524 

Gardner 

2526 

Georgetown 

Gill 

2526 

Free  Library  ♦ 

2527 

Gloucester 

«•" 

do 

Grafton 

Free  City  Library 

1899 
1872 

1889 
1866 
1890 
1894 
1881 
1860 
1855 
1869 

1880 
1891 
1884 
1793 
18.55 
1902 
1876 

2528 
2529 

Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Saw- 
yer Free  Library. 
Public  High  School 

2630 

Public  Library 

2531 

Granbv 

Public  Library 

2582 

Granville 

Public  Library 

2533 

Great  Barringtou . 

Greenfield 

do 

do 

do 

Greenwich  Village 
Groton 

Free  Library 

2534 
2536 

Franklin  Co.  Law  Library*.. 
Librarv  Association 

263(5 
2537 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Young 

Women. 
Public  Library 

25S8 
2539 

Greenwich  Public  Library  . . . 
Groton  School 

2540 
2541 

do 

do 

Hadley 

Lawrence  Academy  Library . 
I*ublic  Library 

2542 

Goodwin  Memorial  Library .. 

Holmes  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

2543 

Halifax 

3,000 

2544 

Hamilton 

3,1501 

2M5 

Hamodcii 

Free  Public  Library 

1891 

Gen  .. 

1,640 

2546 

Hancock 

Public  Library 

1894 
18S7 
1892 
1875 
1856 
1812 

Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

1,000| 

2547 

Hanover 

John  Curtis  Free  Library 

Free  Town  Library 

•4,663 

2548 

Hard  wick 

1,820| 

2549 

Harvard 

Bmmfield  School 

2,000 
4,000 
3,200' 

2.>W 
2.''.51 

do 

Harwich 

Public  Library 

Broadbrooks  Free  Library* .. 
Public  Library 

2562 

Hatfield 

1812     Gen  .. 

4.900 

i,2oa 

75,000' 

2553 

Haverhill 

Public  High  School 

1899 
1873 

Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

2564 

do 

do 

Hawley 

Public  Librarv  « 

2555 

St.  James  Public  School 

1,250 

2556 

Free  Librarv 

Gen  .. 

Hon  .. 

1,400 

2557 

Haydenvillc 

Heath  ... 

Public  Library 

1884 

2,000 

2558 

Free  Public  Librarv 

1893  1  Gen  .. 
1869  1  Gen  .. 
1867  1  Gen  .. 
1874  !  Gen  .. 

ilses' 

2559 
2560 

Hingham  Center.. 
Hinsdale 

Hingham  Public  Library 

Public  Library  Association... 
Public  Library 

11,000 
4,500 

2561 

Hoi  brook 

6,251 
6,410 
5,000 
1.000 
5,500 
1.800 
25,000 
2.000 

2562 

Holden 

Gale  Free  Library 

1888 

Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch  . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

2563 

do 

Holliston 

Public  High  School  ♦ 

2564 

Public  High  School 

2565 

do 

HolvokG 

Public  Librarv 

1879 
1898 
1870 
1879 

...... 

im 

1872 
1867 

2566 

Public  High  School 

2567 

do 

do 

Hopedale 

Public  Library 

2568 

Teachers  Librarv 

2569 

Bancroft  Memorial  Library  . . 

Public  High  School 

Public.  Librarv 

9.796 

2.370 
2571 

do 

Hopkinton 

HuDbardston 

Hudson 

i.sooi 

6,000 

2572 

Free  Public  Library 

5,400 
7. 648 

2573 

Public  Library 

2574 

Hull 

Hull  School 

1.442 

2575 
2576 

Huntington 

do 

Hvftnnis         -     .   - 

Murrayfield  High  School  ♦  . . . 
Public  Library 

18S9 
1893 
1866 
1874 
1868 

1,000 
1,000 

2577 

Free  Public  Library 

1.964 

2578 

Hyde  Park 

Ipswich 

Public  Librarv 

21,000 
9,000! 

2579 

Free  Public  Library 

•  Statistics  of  1900. 


a  Includes  2  branches. 
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"a 

I 

1? 

> 

1 

I! 

IK 

JUjfvlpU  fPOtO— 

I 

> 

Nflmc*  uf  Jlltmrtari. 

m 

It 

IS 

» 

ift 

le 

1? 

1% 

19 

1,919 

76,297 

10,500 

8S50 

99,066 

«IO,000 

»KrOuu 

George  E.  Nutting 

2516 
2617 

225 
50 
579 
200 
158 

12, 458 

M.  A.  Fuller 

2618 



PhebcM.  fieard 

2519 

38,562 

1 

Emma  L.  Clarke. . 

2520 

* 

Edna  M.Grafton 

Ella  G.  Campbell 

2521 

11,356 

800 

800 

3,200 

2522 

2523 

"*i,'337 
1,200 

540 
200 
81 

22,615 

12, 192 

900 

V.'.V.W 

677 

1,200 

2,502 
12 

21,325 

30,000 

Kllen  B.  Cramton 

SaraNoyes 

2524 
2526 

2526 



Annie  G.  O'Neill 

2527 

952 

480 
886 
120 
250 
500 

49,092 

16,000 
18,322 
2,990 
2,524 
17,913 

8,500 

3,706 

700 
1,100 

111 

627 
1,727 
1,000 

741 

120,000 

251,000 

Rachels.  Webber 

A.  W.  Bacheler 

Mabel  L.Howe 

Cora  H.  Kellogg 

MableH.Root 

Emma  W.Sheldon 

2.528 

2529 

S730 
""'366 

* 

10,281 

2530 

ios 

60 
1,200 

2631 

9,000 

2632 

2r>33 

2534 

524 

4,479 

11,000 

Helen  L.  Mann 

2535 

............. 

Caroline  R.  Clark 

Mav  Ashley 

2536 

870 
100 
50 
20 
884 
200 
50 
197 

15,590 
1,796 

2,000 

446 
100 

8 

500 

2,552 
146 
575 

2537 

695 
20,000 

Helen  I.  Nevins 

2538 

A.  H.  Woods 

2539 

H.  H.  C.  Bingham 

Emma  F.  Blood 

2540 

15,130 

1,060 

'*"i9i 

29 
400 
150 

220 


1,481 
202 

33 
400 
150 

87 
418 

4,500 

27,500 
9,000 

2541 

George  C.  Marsh 

2542 

1,897 
5,758 
6,304 

50 

James  T.  Thomas 

Grace  C.  Stone 

2543 

2544 



Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams  .... 

Daniel  Shepardson 

Alice  L.  Baily 

2545 

75 

65 

25 
109 

50 
100 

2546 

5,258 


200 

214 

4,666 

2.M7 

Hannah  H.  Spooner 

LillaN.  Frost 

2548 

' 

1  ■ 

2549 

5,020 
2,900 
4,680 

279 

259 

541 

5,000 

9,00(^ 

Estelle  E.  Clurk 

2.\50 
2551 

300 

300 

66() 

2552 

2.^53 

2,852 

154.263 

10,365 

7,38.^ 

18,280 

i43,666 

56,666 

John  G.  Monlton 

Z")54 
2555 

15 
35 

200 
63 

1,6KS 
264 
915 

1,030 

Isaac  Vincent 

2.'>56 

300 
800 

"**i66 

2,010 

400 
244 
30 
270 
100 

5,000 

200 



28 
1,68,^> 

••■■ri6 

1,000 

1.500 

15,000 

20,000 

C.  A.  Phillips 

25.'»7 

700 
25,000 
5,000 
3,000 

H.  Kirk  Smith 

2558 

15,785 
2,492 

14,907 
6,116 

Hawkes  Fearing 

James  Hosmer 

2559 

250 

300 

1,000 

2560 

Zenas  A.  French 

Addie  M.  Holden 

2r)61 

40,000 

2562 

2r)63 

1 

1 

2564 

175 

14,000 

434 

" 

50(> 

1,111 

Josephine  E.  Rock  wood. 

2565 

2506 

2, 701 

73,562 

10,000 

10,343 

94,666 

Fmnir  d    Wilipnx 

25<;7 

1  TT.  R.  I,awrpnf»»» 

2-'v68 



6^ 

IS, 187 

2,300 

•; !    .^. 

2,789 

.. 

Harriet  B.  Somborger  . . . 

2.";<l9 

2.'>70 

""m 

25 

150 
83 

208 
50 

200 

2(M 

'"*967 

1 

14,000 
10,000 

Sadie  B.Stewart 

2571 

6. 131 

24, 5i.»7 

700 

80 

303 

957 

150| 

311 
957 
155 
140 
ISl 

a=M 

4,96.-) 

Lucy  H.  Grimes 

2572 

(irace  M.  Whittcmorc  ... 
Carrie  E.Mitchell 

2573 

2574 

2575 

8, 127 

7,416 

64,100 

9.300 

i76 

1 

Adeline  E.Munj'on 

2576 

2.577 

4,  iK)0| 

25,000 

Elizabeth  Ainsworth 

2578 



2579 

ED  1903 55 
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Location. 


MAfi8ACHlT8BTT8— 

continued. 


asm  i 

2661  ' 

2Sfi2 

2)63 

2S06 
25«7 
2fi8H 
2ft«) 
2560  , 
2591  I 

'Jfm 
25e4 
2596 
2596 

;eo7 

259f^ 
2599 


Kingston.. 
Lancaster. 


I 


3600 

2601  I 

2602  I 
2603 


26M 

2605  I 

2606 

2607  , 

260H 

2t0> 

26t0 

2611 

2612 

2B13 

2614 

2615 

26H%  , 

2m7 

2618 

2519 

2620 

2621 

2622 

26:^3 

2621 

2625 

26*26 

2C27 

2628 

2629 

2630 

2631 

21^2 

2b3;t 

26S» 

263:> 

2I»> 

2637 

2638 

2639 

2640 


do 

LaneHborough 

Lawrence 

Lawrence  (North 

Andorer). 

I>ee 

Leicester 

Lenox 

Ix}ominster 

Leverett 

Lexington 

I-oyden 

Lincoln 

Littleton 

Longmcadow . 

Lowell 

Lowell    (Dracut 

Center). 

Lowell 

do 

Ludlow 

Lunenburg 

Lynn 

do 

do 

Lynnfield  Center 

Magnolia^ 

Maiden 

do 

Manchaug  

Mrtncht^ter 

Mansfield I 

Marblebead 

Marion 

Marlborough I 

do I 

Marshfield 

Mar8hneldiniUi..| 

.MarstonM  Mllla ^ 

Mashpee i 

Mattapoi«:ett I 

Mavnard i 

Medfield t 

Medford 

do 

Medway 

Melrose 

do 

Mendon 

Mtrrimac 

Mothuen , 

Middlel>oro.... 
Middlofield.... 

Middleton 

Milford 

do 

Millburv 

do.: 

Millis 

Milton 

do 


Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Lenox  Library 

Public  Library 

Leverett  Center  Public  Lib... 

Cary  Librar>' 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Reuben  Hoar  Library 

Town  Library 

City  Library.. 

Dracut  Public  Library 

PuWic  nigh  School 

St.  Anne'H  Church  (Rector's 

Library). 
Hubbarci  MemcNrial  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Gen.  Lander  PuBt  5  G.  A.  R. 

Library.* 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Librar\' 

Lynnfield  Public  Library... 
Magnolia  Ln>rary . . 
Public  High  School 
Public  Library 
Free  Library  *. 
Public  Library 
J>ublic  Ubrarv 
Abbot  I'lrblic  Library 
Tabor  Academy 
Public  Library.. 
Unitarian  Paiish  Library* 

Free  library 

Clllt  Rogers  Free  Library  ... 

Public  Library 

PuUie  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

PuWic  Library 

Public  High  S<-hool 

Public  Library 

Dean  Library  A»Hociation  . . 

Public  High  School , 

Public  Library ' 

Tafl  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Kevins  Memorial  Library 

I*ubUc  Library 

Public  Library 

Flint  Public  Librarj' 
Thurber  Medical  Association. 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Sutton  Free  library 

Public  Library 

Milton  Academy  . . . 
Public  High  Schwl 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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G,  corponitiou;  J>,  tUnfttioBs.    7:  F,  free;  3,  subflcilpUoa;  Pr,  free  for  Fefereace.    8:  C.  dreulatuig; 


1 

Is' 

II  ■ 

IS 

HeceiptM  frcpm— 

I 

li 

1st    1 

i^ 

Kiim^^  of  likifiulJUI. 

1 

1 

^1 

pi 

-  S 

10 

11 

19 

14 

l& 

la 

17 

It) 

!• 

17,822 

25 

1^856 

415 

40 

970 

75 

1,508 

275 

312 
33Ji 
500 
400 

11.046 

1900 

9868 
38 

"  'i,'2e6 

$1,789 
38 

2,000 

225 

12,842 

1,668 

860 
1,376 
1,800 
3,063 
85 
1,430 

S20,00( 
1,000 

9,600 

«13vQ00 

MTs.J.F.McLaughten... 
Adda  Haw ly       

2580 
2581 

18,276 
2,500 
92,435 

lo^oeo 

7,882 
12;  538 
13»529 
31,632 

2,103 

■ii,*658 

1,462 

125 
10,000 

46v000 

Virginia  M.  Keys 

2»2 
2583 

1,200 



Wm.  A.  Walsh 

2584 

2585 

600 
1,100 

18 
111 
300 
291 

'""888 

500 
3,000 

5y000 

2586 

36^000 

mJtt  W.  Warren 

2587 

Anna  L.  White 

Elade  R.Ames 

Marian  P.  Kirklaud 

Mr».E.S.VVhiteomb 

Lydia  J.  Chapin 

2588 

1,800 

972 

85 
542 

'2589 

2590 

'""ioo 

50 

761 
25 
277 
314 
230 
1,600 
200 

51,8141 

14,100 

2591 

2392 

4,580 

830 

179 
515 

1,369 

530 

2&t 

16>511 

700 

25da 

7,157 

8,445 


2594 

250 

16,000 

700 

Katharine  C.  Gates 

Frederick  A.  Chase 

Mrs.  T.  W.  HUl 

259» 

143,163 

l._ 

2596 

6,000 

2597 

_ J 

25C9 

1,U00 
*  '7,' 800 

::;::::::::::::::::::::: 

'2S8% 

159 

r26 

2,283 

«,000 

4,267 

198,767 

75i 

304 

20,655 

Mary  A.  Bimie 

L.  Frances  Jones 

JohnC.  Houghton 

2600 

274            30 

1,000 

2iOl 

18,000 

225,000 

2602 



2603 

2,136 
8,248 

Frank  Mahan 

Eliabeth  W.  Green 

E.  T.  Thornton 

2601 

100 
312 

no 

36 

158 

.    1,057 

50 

15,7481 

112 

1    1,781 

434 

1,841 

2605 

7,500 

26Qd 

50 

"7,'8i5 

2607 

7,U7 
70 
360 

3,328 
139 
5*25 
101 
478 
100 

132,033 

1,350 

17,843 

13,538 



6,000 

163,.  500 

:    136,000 

Mias  L.  A.  WUUamA 

2608 
2609 

1,7251 



gO,000 

p.  J,.  B'T>ghant\ , - 

'2610 

400 
500 

"'"743 

Ida  F.  Hodges 

2611 

18,560 

3,500 

Maxy  G.  Brown 

2612 

N.  C.  Hamblin 

•2613 

52;102 

2,667 

32 

2,826 

750 

38,000 

Sarah  E.  Cotting 

2614 

100 

"""ioo 

54 
124 
70 
20 
30 
200 
17H 
lOtt 

1,620 
5,722 
1,000 
1,100 

500 

'261^ 

400 

421 
208 

618 

'*"*S»*506 

J.  T.  Baker 

2«n6 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Lineoln 

M.  E.  Baxter 

Clara  N.  Colllna 

•2617 

; 



261S 

30 
450 
547 
4!£1 

60 

30 
450 
547 
482 

2-119 

8, 3381!  I!! I!! 

6, 000'   

Clara  F.  Sherman 

Sarah  F.  Nyman 

L.  M.  Joknaott 

'2620 

2621 

8,654 

'2622 

2623 

'"""iw 
'  'Him 

50 

*""*2oe 

560 

1,1>I 
150 
130 
458 
100 
96 
496 
736 
1*20 
105 

85,645 
5,200 

9,027 
104 
200 

136 
238 

9,356 
342 
200 

3,877 
203 
575 



1        3,385 
5,000 

Mary  E.  Sargent 

Bertha  C.  Newell 

2624 

260!^ 

2626 

02,148 

3,575 
175 

1*'^^^ 

4,368 

C  M  Worthen 

•2627 

Annie  E.KiDflley 

2628 

8,623 

20,593 

27,934 

1,600 

5,215 

500 



•2629 

Harriet  L.  Croeby 

A    K   Thatcher         

2630 

26 

1,000 

1,902 

2,W2 

60 

1,2-19 

2631 

MetcaU  J.  Smith 

Samuel  A.  Fletcher 

C.  D.  Albro,  M.  D 

N  F  Blake             

2632 

'    1,003 

is,eoQ 

11,500 

2633 

26S4 

4()0 
115 

28,262 
11,552 

l,43:i 

735 

1,651 
735 
215 
226 

2635 

CaroJyn  C.  Waters 

Sarah  M.  Mills 

263ft 

2U 

2837 



128 

7,150 

207 

Mrs.  A.  McDonough 

W.L.W.  Field 

2§» 

2689 



2640 
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2641 
2642 

2643 

2644 
2645 
2646 
2647 
2648 
2649 
2660 

2651 
2652 
2653 
2654 
2655 
2656 
2657 
2658 
2659 
2660 
2661 
2662 
2663 
2664 


2666 
2667 
2668 
2699 
2670 

2671 
2672 
2673 
2674 
2675 
2676 
2677 
2678 
2679 
2680 
2681 
2682 
2683 
2684 
2685 
2686 
2687 
2688 


2694 


2700 
2701 


LoattJon. 


contlnucMl. 


Milton.. 
Monson . 


....do 


Montague 

Monterey 

Montville 

Mount  Uermou . 

Nahant 

Nantucket 

do 


NaUck 

....do 

Needham 

New  Bedford  . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

New  Brain  tree 

Newburyport 

New  Salem 

Newton , 

Newton  Center 


Newton  ville 

Norfolk 

North  Adams  . . . 

do 

North  Amherst . 
Northampton . . . 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Northandover 

North  Attleboro.. 
North  Billerica... 

Northboro 

North  Brookfield. . 

....do 

North  Chelmsford 

....do 

North  Easton 

Northfield 

North  field  Farms . 
North  Middleboro. 
North  Plymouth.. 
North  Reading... 
North  Scituate.... 
North  Wilbraham. 

Norton 

....do 

Norwell 

Norwood 

Orange 

Orleans 

....do 

Osterville 

Oxford 


Name  of  Itbmiy. 


Public  Library  a , 

Monson  Academy  (Flynt  and 

Packard  Library). 
Free   Library  and   Reading 

Room  Association. 
Town  Library 


Free  Library  . . 

Sandfsfield  Public  Library ... 

MMint  Hermon  School 

Public  Library 

Nantucket  Atheneum 

Sir  Isaac  Coi&n's  Lancasterian 
School. 

Morse  Institute 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls  . 

Public  Librarya 

Free  Public  Library 

Friends  Academy  • 

Hutchinson's  Circulating  Lib. 

Public  High  School 

Swain  Free  School 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  library 

Free  Librarya 

Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion (Baptist). 

Newton  High  School 

Public  Library 

Dniry  High  School* 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Burnham  (Mary  A.)  School 
for  Girls.* 

Clarke  School  for  Deaf 

Forbes  Library 

Hampshire  Law  Library 

Insane  Hospital 

Public  Library 

Smith  College  Reference  Lib. 

Public  Library* 

Richards  Memorial  Library . . 

Talbot  Library  Association... 

Free  Library 

Appleton  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Middlesex  County  Truant  Sch 

Ames  Free  Library 

Dickinson  Memorial  Library. 

Library  Association 

Pratt  Free  School 

Loring  Reading  Room 

Flint  Library 

Pelrce  Memorial  Library 

Wilbraham  Free  PubUc  Lib.. 

Public  Library 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary . . 

"James"  Library 

Morrill  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library  a 

Public  High  School 

Snow  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


1870 


1878 

1866 
1891 
1893 
1884 
1819 
1834 
1826 

1851 


1888 
1852 
1812 
1864 


1882 
1881 
1878 
1854 
1890 
1869 


1897 
1883 


1867 
1894 


1850 
1871 
1875 


1880 
1868 
1854 
1879 
1872 


1883 
1813 
1886 
1865 
1899 
1875 
1893 
1892 
1886 
1833 
1874 


1870 
1891 
1877 
1881 
1870 


Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Y.M.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Theo. 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Asy... 
Gen  .. 
Law .. 
Asy... 

Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Theo  . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 


T. 
C. 

T.C. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 
T.D. 

T. 

C. 

T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

D. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 
T.D. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 


Mit 


tB 


Em  0 


F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


rS 


13,385 
2,400 

8,380 

5.200 
1.200 
1,000 
6.826 
13,831 
12,000 
4,000 

19,000 
1.600 
6,500 

84.000 
1.200 
2,465 
8.000 
2.000 
5,000 
2,128 

39,032 
1,950 

61,275 

24,000 

5.000 
1.600 
8.000 
22.140 
2.200 
5,000 

2.700 

90,000 
8,000 
8,000 

33,000 
9,079 
9,675 
5,600 
8.491 

10.863 
5.500 
6,278 
4,275 
1,000 

15,585 
6,150 
1,038 
1,700 
3,005 
4,814 
3.071 
2,000 
7,000 
6,S25 
8,620 
9,184 
7,374 
1.250 
4.100 
2,789 
7,150 


•Statistics  of  1900. 


a  Includes  branches. 
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■El 

li 

Eec^ip&P  from^ 

i 

1. 

D  S 

> 

Niune  of  libiiLriiLa. 

1 

'ill 

10 

tl 

IS 

18 

u 

U 

li 

1? 

i     Id 

10 

io 

485 
40 

450 

4S,«96 
2,400 

11,900 

16,660 

S982 

40 
1,726 

«8,2S? 
140 

2,068 

833 
65 
26 
92 
2,450 
2,546 

Genrude  E.  Forrest 

2641 

2642 

800 

833 
40 
25 

140,000 

125,000 

Nellie  J.  Squler 

2643 

Kate  A.  Armstrong 

E.  D.  Harmon 

2644 

""466 

100 
26 
540 
577 
500 

1,964 
700 

8,150 
13,252 
20,895 

2645 

Carrie  M.  Barker 

Elizabeth  Con  way 

May  W.  Perkins 

2646 

2647 

2,460 

45,000 
8,000 

2648 

1,000 

1,134 

28.600 
58,000 

15,000 

Sarah  F.Bamard 

2649 
2650 

*i5,'666 

600 

100 

264 

3,699 

43.000 

1,700 

1,700 

MiraR.  Partridge 

2(>51 

2Cf^2 

13,300 
114,697 

770 
12,000 

'8,' 747 

801 
17,469 

2653 

66,100 

80,000 

Geo.H.Tieff 

2654 
2655 

269 

""93 

80,437 

1,929 

H.S.Hutchinson 

Sarah  D.  Otti well 

2666 

2667 

2658 

""ioo 

18 
92 

1,382 
100 

2,098 

2669 

1.309 

43,815 

1.500 

152,804 

100 
40 

ioo 

7,266 

87 

18,096 

Carrie  F.  Bush 

2660 

2,922 
" 12,460 

4,334 
40 

96,000 

85,000 

John  D.  Parsons 

2661 

Winifred  E. Cogswell.... 
E.  P.  Thurston 

2662 

2663 

2664 

800 

200 

ia5 

280 
125 

2665 

1,125 

125 

Walter  L.  Sykes 

2667 

2,211 
18 

99,815 
1,463 

6,760 

■z.o-ii 

135 

Mabel  Temple 

2668 

100 

2,360 

Edith  C.Hall 

2669 

:::::.:!'. 

2670 

2671 

7,39H 
240 
20 

95,088 



5,000 
1,000 

16,041 

21,081 
1,000 

416,000 

2672 

:  '"* 

2673 

i.soo 

43,690 

1 

2674 

2,100       fi17 

2,000 

2,660 

4,681 

54,000 
20,000 

70,000 

Sara  D.  Kellogg 

2675 

"""866 

1,040 
217 
375 
12r) 
211 
10 
148 
292 

L.  W.  Lyon • 

2676 

14,400 

25,000 

2,864 

7,402 



2677 

2,000 

2,148 
340 
776 
120 

1, 162 
608 

■ 

20,000 

Leda  J.  Thompson 

Lillie  Bottom  ley 

2678 

2679 

639 

209 
120 
89 

6,047 
8,000 

84,000 

M.Evelyn  Potter 

2680 
2681 

*i4,'646;    i,666 
5  518 



""466 

Helen  A.  MacCarthy 

Emma  J.  Gay 

2682 

1,000 

1,800 

2f83 

2684 

47 

19 

2f.7 
22X 
40 
100 
043 
193 
130 

14,6.^8 

9,03:? 

4G0 

3,000 

10,869 

2,667 

70 

2,720 

940 

70 

48,600 

Mary  L.  Lamprey 

Mrs.F.J.Stockbridge.... 
F.H.Smith 

2685 

920 

2686 

2687 

E.  W.  Baratow 

2688 

9,000 

SaraC.  Van  de  Carr 

Addie  W.  Gowing 

Sarah  J.  Marsh 

2689 

16H 
250 
25 
500 

1651 

333 
407 
226 
702 

8,666 
200 

2690 

2691 

Minnie  M.  Morgan 

Emily  A.  Titus 

2692 

200 
300 

60 

"*'i96 

275 
300 
159 
483 
260 
10 
86 
150 
186 

ii,424 
2,100 
2,799 
84,713 
29,194 

24.000 

2693 

Annette  G  Munro 

Joseph  F.  Menett 

Jane  A   Hcwctt  ....••... 

2694 

600 
7 

76 


663 

8. 126 

1,091 

10 

89:> 

431 

5K 

11,000 

2695 



2,973 

958 

10 

200 

2696 

2,000 

Grace  H.  Dawley 

2697 

2698 

7,629 
2,570 
12. 192 

4.600 

2,600 

Hiram  M vers  ........... 

2699 

Mary  L.  Crocker 

Maria  C.Mann 

2700 

436 

2701 
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'    MASSACHUSETTS — 

continued. 

2702  «  Palmer 

27<»     Paxton 

2704  '  Peabody 

27a5  ' do 

2706  '  Pembroke 

2707  t  Pepperell 

2708  !  Petereham 

2709  I  Phillipolon 

2710  Hltafleld 

I 

2711  , do 

2712    do 

2713  i  Plainfleld 

2714  i  PlymouUi 

2715  ' do 

Znfi  ! do 


2717 
2718 
2719 
2720 
2721 
2722 
2723 
2724 
27J5 
2726 
2727 
2728 
2729 
2730 
2731 

27:« 

2733 
2734 
2735 
273C 
2737 
2738 
2739  I 

2710 

2741 
2742 
2743 
2744 
2745 
2746 
2747 
2748 
2749 
2750 
2751 
2752 
2753 
27M 
2756 
2756 
2757 
2758 
2750 
2760 
2761 


do 

Plympton 

Preacott 

Princeton 

Provineetown .. 

Quincy 

Randolph 

do 

Raynham 

Reading 

Rehoboth 

Revere , 

Roches  ttT 

Rockland 

Rockport , 

Rowe : 

Rowley 

Royalston 

Rutland , 

Salem 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sandwich 

Saugua , 

Scituate , 

Scgreganaet 

Sharon , 

Sheffield 

do 

Shelbume , 

Shelbume  Falb. 

Shcrbom 

Shirley 

do 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

•Somenrille , 

do 

Southampton... 

Southboro 

do 


Name  of  library, 


Yomitf  Men's  Library  Anoc 

Free  Public  Library 

Eben  Dale  Sutton  Reference 

Library. 

Peabodv  Institute 

Free  Library* 

Lawrence  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Berkshire  Athenaeum     and 

Muaenm. 
Berkshire  Law  Lib.  Assoc. . . 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

A.   S.  Burbank   Circulating 

Ubrary.* 
Pilgrim's  Society  Library ... 
Plymouth  County  Law  Lib. 

Association.  • 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  I*ublic  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Thomas  Crane  l»ublic  Lib 

Ladies'  Library  Association . 

Turner  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Blanding  Library* 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Cliaritable  Mechanic  Aj*oe. . 

Classical  and  High  School 

Essex  Institute 

Essex  South  District  Mn.ysa- 

chusetts  Med,  Soc.  Lib.* 
Fraternity   Lodge,  No.   IIH, 

L  ().  O.  F. 

Public  Librarr 

State  Normal  School 


Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Satuit  Library 

Dighton  Free  Public  Library* 

Public  Library 

Free  Town  Library  * 

Friendly  Union 

Public  Library 

ArmsLibrary 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Shaker  Community  Library* 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

English  High  School 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Pay  Library 

St.  Marks  School 


1873 
1877 
1869 

1852 

1«78 
1878 
1879 


Oen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 


1876     Gen  .. 


Law. 

;  Sch.. 

,  Gen  . 

1S73     Gen  . 


1820  I  Soc.. 
'  Law  . 


18S0  '  Gen 


1891 
1891 
IHfl 
1874 

im: 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


1M'>     Gen 
1876     Gen 


18«)7 
18J8 

1884 
18H0 
187G 
1878 
1871 


1891 
1873 
lMr>6 
1817 

ms 

1805 


1888 
1851 
1891 
1887 
1888 
1895 
1879 
1892 
1871 
1892 
185:i 
1860 
1885 


1872 


1895 

1872 
18JS0 
1852 
1865 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc  .. 
Sch.. 
Hist. 
Med. 

O.  F  . 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc  .. 
Gen  . 
(Jen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
S<xj.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch-. 


n 

1 
1 

1^ 

if 

1^ 

I 

s 

6 

7 

s 

• 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

6.61i 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2,  sort 

^• 

D. 

F.    ^  R. 

3.687 

0. 

D. 

P.      B. 

39,272 

R. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

l.OOQ 

O. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

14,28C 

O. 

T.D. 

F. 

a 

9,00Q 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

&,M8 

O. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

4%  000 

F. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

7,500 

F. 

T. 

Ft. 

B. 

1,200 

R. 

T. 

F. 

C- 

1,25C 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

1.000 

O. 

C. 

F. 

R. 

2,»13 

F. 

T. 

F.    1  R. 

3,200| 

O. 

T.D. 

F.    ,  B. 

14,811 

F. 

T. 

F.    1  C. 

1.515 

F. 

T. 

F.    1  R. 

1,500 

O. 

T.D. 

Fr.      B. 

5,35C 

0. 

T.D. 

F.    ;B. 

8.766 

O. 

T.D. 

F.       B. 

23,0«] 

R. 

C. 

S.       B. 

1,45(] 

(). 

C. 

F.       B. 

20.00C 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1.50C 

R. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

9,654 

(). 

C. 

F. 

B. 

1,60(] 

O. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

8,000 

O. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

8,600 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

10.267 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

4.800 

F. 

D. 

F. 

B. 

1,638 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2,860 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2.396 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

4,060 

R. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

6,010 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

1.800 

0. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

86,478 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

3.000 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

1,300 

O. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

45.000 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

lO.OOO 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2.16S 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

7.080 

O. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

1.970 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

l.OOO 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

6.246 

R. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

1.428 

O. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

1.22G 

0. 

T. 

F. 

a 

2,383 

R. 

T.C. 

F. 

a 

1.035 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

9.S18 

0. 

T.D. 

F. 

a 

4,000 

(). 

C. 

Fr. 

a 

1,400 

0. 

D. 

F. 

B. 

5.386 

R. 

T. 

F. 

a 

1.154 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1.473 

0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

61.000 

F. 

T. 

F. 

c. 

4.000 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

8.IO0 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

a 

5.00QI 

*  StatlMUes  of  1900. 
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2 
10 

II 

is 
1- 

1- 

Receipt*  froni-- 

B 

1 

is 
ll 
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> 

1 
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U 

11 

Name  of  LibcuriAH. 

11 

12 

16 

It 

11 

1          ^^ 

Iff 

334 

16,39r> 
1,991 

Si,oot 

81,000 

51 

1,263 

7,915 
101 

1,897 

821 

205 

10,000 

1,500 



940,  uuu 

Harold  M.  Dean 

Anna  E.  Woodruff 

Augusta  F.  Daniels 

T.vinftn  P.  Oahnm  .    . 

270B 

500         2f> 
j        65 

1      769 

1        50 

4,000       453 

350 

112 

6,000   3,000 

!  '"^ 

96^ 

'ii,"263 
7,800 

2708 

36,619 
165,000 

2704 

38,522 

Sf/5,000 

2706 

2706 

12,600t 

6,700 

2.aV3 

108,0001 

1 

8m 

2Q0\ 
7,500 

i,5oa 

i,666 

398 

103 

2,000 

60,000    M.  FRniUA  <^hAtt»nk 

2707 

Fannie  G.  Prince 

TinaH.  nhaffin 

2708 

5,000 
40,000 

2709 

150, 666!  Harlan  H.  Ballard 

Chaa.  K.  Biirkp 

2710 
2711 

1 

:.::..::: 

2712 

25 

i,426 

68 

68 

Anna  M.  King 

2713 

2714 

168 

20,000 

H.N.P.Hnbbard 

2715 

2716 

40 

227 
100 

2.\759 

2,581 

l,250i 

4,168 

13,818 

99,97W 

1.300 
115 
50 
150 
70O 

6,400 

460 
* ' '  278 

""soi 

2,003 

115 

50 

476 

700 

7,347 

Nellie  Thomas 

2717 

John  Sherman  ... 

2718 

Henry  L.  Berry 

2719 

190 

847 

1      592 

1        16 

300 

6,000 

5,000 

22,000 

Susie  A.Davis 

2720 

5,000 

Abbie  C.  Putnam 

Amelia  L.  Bumpus 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Deane /. . . 

Chas.  C.  Farnham,  M.  D. 

Lucy  W.  Thompson 

Bertha  L.  Brown 

2721 
2722 

'lOO 
22,773 

700 

2723 

1,570 

2,as7 

100 
1,46.3 

35,000 

40,000 

2724 

ioo 

1,401 

2725 

423 

400 

600 

200       100 

146 

1      200 

120 

CX)I      150 
liX)!     17:^ 

100 

350         29 

15,530| 

2726 

850 
48, 155 

2?27 



2.500 

2,500 

279 

1,481 

621 

72 

180 

132 

98 

733 

25,000 

2728 

2,650 

28,513 

ir>,GO(y 



250 

1,403 

450 

20 

40 
521 

1,000 

Sarah  A.  Haskell 

Angela  W.  Collins 

Elsie  M.Dann 

2729 

2730 

4,500 

2731 

1,530 

Alice  E.  Newell 

Catharine  N.Mighill.... 
Emcline  E.  Mackenzie. . . 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Prouty 

2732 

4,9a> 

3,019 
3,062 
2,080 

88 

126 

75 

2733 

1,500 

2734 

27:?5 

5S0 

I 

G.  Arthur  Bod  well 

2736 



'  t  ■ 

27.77 

302,213    1,239 
300 



1 

Alice  G.  Vvatcrs  . . . 

i.7;'8 

III. 

2739 

30 

108,986 

i 

i 

2740 

1,45:? 

300       400 
150 

'     9,850 

1 

2,10oi 

13,045 

35,000 

35.000 



Gardner  M.  Jones 

Isabella  G.  Knight 

Annie  A.  Rogers 

Blanche  C.  Gardner 

2711 
2742 

6,975 
21,319 
3,600 
3,160 
12,000 

200* 

2:i9 
998 
2dl 
105 

• 

2743 

ao 

473 
65 

600 
250 

1     

!.'.".'!!!!!  "*'*i,'666 

2744 
2715 
27^6 

265 

Emma  A.  Baker 

2747 

..    .i 

500 

2748 

42 

730 

30 
249 
271 

78 

502 

2,810 

ll,86.=i 

1,000 

500 

' 

1>* 

*     *433 

42 

^1 



IS, 
250 
8(i0 
240 
301 

MaryR.  Leonard 

2749 

■■■■■J....T. 

50 

2.240 

2750 

8,700 
1,09«3 

m 

Daniel  W.  Wilcox 

2751 

2752 

5,500 

Alice  L.  Wright 

2753 

:::::::i::.::: 

27M 

"""i56          96 

7,203 
2,514 

2.50^ 

2,534 
155 

50,000 

25.000 

Mabel  E.Knowlton 

Myra  E.  Babbitt 

Helen  E.  Harding 

Sam  W.  Foes 

EvaM.Gridley 

F.E.Burk 

2755 



150 



2756 

""ihb 

136 

5,310 

97 

211 

400l 

2757 

277,106 
1,825 

.;»,«, 

loo; 

1 

22,203 
1-19 
259 

5,00* 

50,000 

2758 
2759 

6,421 1        isa 

1,500 


2760 

Edwin  B.King 

2761 
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27«2 
27«3 
2764 
2766 
2766 
2767 
2768 

2769 
2770 
2771 
2772 
2773 
2774 
2775 
2776 
2777 

2778 
2779 
2780 
2781 
2782 
2783 
2784 
2785 
2786 

2787 
2788 
2789 
2790 
2791 
2792 
2793 
2794 
2795 
2796 
2797 
2798 
2799 
2<00 
2801 
2H02 
2H03 
2H04 
2805 
2S06 
2807 
2808 
2S09 
2810 
2811 
2812 
2813 
2814 
2815 
2816 
2817 
2818 
2819 
2820 
2821 
2822 
2823 
2824 


Location. 


MAnACHUBCm— 

continued. 

South  Brain  tree... 

do 

Southbridge 

South  By  field 

South  Dartmouth . 

South  Deerfleld... 

South  Framing- 
ham. 

South  Gardner 

South  Hadley 

do 

South  Hadley  Falls 

South  Natick 

South  Sudbury 

South  Wejjrmouth . 

South  wick 

South  Williams- 
town. 

South  Yarmouth.. 

Spencer 

Springfield 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sterling 

Stockbridgc 

Stoneham 

do 

Stoughton 

Stow 

Sturbridge 

Sunderland 

Swansea 

Taunton 

do 

do 

do 

Tempi  eton 

ao 

Tewksbury  .... 

do 

Topsfield 

Townsend 

Truro 

Tufts  College  . . 

do 

do 

Turners  Falls.. 

Tynsboro 

Upton 

Uxbridge 

Waban 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Waltham 

do 

Ware 

Wareham 

Warren 

Warwick 


Name  of  library. 


Thayer  Academy 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Dummcr  Acaaemy 

South  worth  Library 

Public  Library 

Reformatory    Prison    for 
Women. 

Social  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Mount  Hoi  yoke  College 

Public  Library 

Bacon  Free  Library 

Qoodnow  Library 

Fogg  Library 

inibTic  Library 

Public  Library* 


Free  Social  Library 

Richard  Sugden  Library 

Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  Lib. 

Central  High  School 

City  Library  Association 

"TheElms'^ 

French  American  College 

Hampden  County  Law  Lib  .. 
HL«<torical    Library    of    the 

American  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s. 
Int'l  Y.  M.  C.  A. Training  Sch. 

MacDuffle  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

The  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Randall  Memorial  Library... 
Joshua  Hyde  iniblic  Library  . 

Sunderland  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Bristol  County  Law  Library. . 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society. 

Public  Library 

Taunton  Insane  Hospital 

Paynton  Public  Library 

Ladies  Social  Circle 

Public  Librarv* 

State  Hospital 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Tufts  College 

Divinity  School 

Universal ist  Hist.  Lib. . . . 

Montagtie  l*ublic  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Waban  School 

Beebe  Town  Library 


1856 
1H77 
1HM9 
1H65 
1873 
1891 
1H76 
1870 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 


Public  Library  . 

Notre  Dame  Training  School. 

Public  Library 

Young  Men's  Lib.  Association . 

Free  Library 

Public  Librarj- 

Free  Library J 


1874 
1870 
1763 
1890 
1871 
1878 

1841 
1897 
1837 
1897 
1879 
1862 
1898 
18)0 
1880 


1867 
1869 


1867 
1866 
1885 
1813 
1877 

1891 
1890 
1871 
18<'>4 
1H59 
1855 
1H74 
1892 
1897 
1869 
1896 
1858 
1853 
1866 

i873 
1847 


1873 
1873 
1894 
1S54 


1834 
1874 
187S 
1H71 
1874 


Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 

Soc... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ..  _. 
Gen  ..!  R. 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Law. 
Y.M. 

Y.M. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
(ien  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Law. 
Hist. 
Gen  . 
Asy.. 
Gen  . 
Soc.. 
Gen  . 
Asy.. 
(Jen  - 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col  .. 
Theo 
Hist. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen 
(ren  . 
Gen  . 
Gen 


F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 

F. 
F. 
O. 
O. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
O. 
O. 
O. 
F. 
O. 
R. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
.  O. 
R. 


0 


C. 
T.D. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

D. 
T.D. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

D. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


P 
^  c 


Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Ft. 

8. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Ft. 


c. 

Fr. 

CD. 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T.D. 

F. 

D. 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S. 

T.D. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T.D. 

F. 

C. 

S. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

t;d. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 

B. 

B. 

C. 

R. 

B. 

B.  I 

B.I 

R.I 

R.! 

C. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 

I  «• 
'  C. 

B. 

C. 

B. 

S:' 

B. 
R, 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


^ 


8,500 
13, 9^2 
19,000 
1.000 
4,450 
1,81' 
1,450 

i.aoo 

5,^5 
24.500 
6,240 
5.000 
10,500 
4.922 
l,6'i2 
1,350 

2,000 
11.237 
3,000 
2,048 
126,000 
4,000 
8,714 
9,708 
1,251 

5,558 
8.245 
6,600 
8,000 
9,638 
1,200 
8,000 
5,000 
6.458 
5,391 
8.691 

10,000 
4,000 

50,000 
8,100 
6,642 
2,000 
6,800 
8.000 
8,617 
4,870 
1.900 

48.710 
9,000 
5,050 
6,900 
5,334 
4,884 

10,?00^ 

10,00^ 

29.0001 

12,7©^ 

lo;^ 
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i 

S    1 

1 

jl 

1 

1! 

Recefptii  from— 

aJ 

1 

is 

h 

b 

3. 

> 

X&iU€  of  ]ibmrl«li. 

w 

It 

12  1 

11 

1i 

]« 

1§ 

17 

18 

10 

2762 

1,000 

326 
396 
25 
73 
114 

25,684 
25,205 

ii,666 

2,704 

"**$46 

9450 

ii.466 
2,882 

$12,600 
1,000 

$33,600 

AbbieM.  Arnold 

EllaE.  MIerch 

2768 
2764 

2765 

3.146 
4,300 

ihii 

150 



i68 
177 

6,000 

Henry  M.  Walker 

Flora  E.  Mentor 

2766 

2767 

2768 

125 

"4*i56 

100 

1,000 

""eoo 

50 

***636 
2,538 
800 
150 
250 
212 
90 

25 
8,704 
8,470 

75,000 
2,500 
8,500 

18,722 
2,000 

20 

20 

1,263 

4,0»4 

1,017 

642 

900 

1,659 

207 

500 

L.  W.  Brown 

2769 

1,263 

t 

2770 

650 

**"'637 
800 

9,941 

25,000 

Bertha  KBlakely 

8.  E.  Eastman 

2771 



1,000 

2772 

1,400 
20,000 
14,500 

10.000 
10,000 
82,778 

Adelade  Williams 

Mary  8.  Cutter 

2773 

""*635 
200 

100 
827 

2774 

Ruth  N.  Tower 

2776 

W.B.Harding 

2776 

1 

2777 

""566 

1,0C0 

'15*566 

6,100 
601 

*'"'i66 
55 

"2*266 
****i56 
"i,'566 

60 

265 

100 

1,047 

7,102 

31 

820 
32 
128 
167 
195 
25 
425 
125 
125 
299 
187 
800 
100 
1,600 

2,000 
21,  W8 
3,000 

62 
2,063 

Tamsen  S.  Baker 

Nellie  A.  Cutter 

2778 

2,063 

2779 

E.L.  Janes 

William  Ore 

2780 

;:::::::::::::: 

2781 

287,634 

20,695 

6,873 

29, 469 

160,000 

100,000 

Hiller  C.  Wellman 

Charlotte  Porter 

2782 
2783 

1       .     . 

50 

2,600 

500 

360 
100 
842 
940 
2,087 

George  W.  Chase 

Claribel  H.  Smith 

J.  T.  Bowne 

2784 

2,500 

"""566 
190 

2785 

2786 

1,000 

do 

2787 

John  MacDuffle 

2788 

6,1*53 

8,941 

26,714 

.'.'.'.'/.'. 
.'.'.'... 

50 

650 

1,959 

270 
95 

6,566 

6,000 
6,000 

MaryD.Peck 

2789 

Caroline  P.  Wells 

2790 

H.  M.Boyce 

2791 

....          1. 

2792 

23,853 

634 

1,000 

1,593 

25,000 

M.  Alice  Bumham 

2793 

2794 

200 

;;;;;;; 


200 

60 

450 

5,600 

610 

?1? 

7i6 
830 
626 

6,600 
800 

7,670 

i6,266 

6,060 
2,700 

10,000 
15,  (XH) 
20,000 

Mrs.  Horace  M.  Locke . . . 

Abbie  T.  Montague 

Julia  R.Wellington 

Frederick  E.  Austin 

James  E.  Seaver 

2795 

6,25H 

7,940 

300 

2796 
2797 
2798 

2,500 
1,000 

1,000 

2799 

78,853 

2,014 

6,300 

.^y. 

Joshua  E.  Crane 

2S00 

Frank  W.  Boynton 

Grace  E.  Blodgett 

Alice  K.  Pratt 

2801 

170 
40 
166 

12, 398 

10,000 

lO.OCO 

2802 

40 

2803 

5,737 



2804 

1 

Rev.  E.  W.  IMde 

2805 

2,1W 

33  060 

167 

188 
150 

9   lYJA 

5,001 
8,a59 
1,300 
6,721 

75 

2.H8 
60 

399 
20 

'"'325 

470 

356 

60 

1,465 

10,025 
600 

Albert  M.  Dodge 

2806 

Evelyn  L.  Warren 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Ryder 

2807 

2808 

8,230 

20.000 

Helen  L.  Mellen 

2809 



J^810 

!                    1                1                '                1    -. 

G.  T.  Knight,  D.  D 

Norman  P.  Farwell 

Ellen  L.  Perham 

2811 

*"'*366 
76 

238 
201 
130 
405 
50 
585 
250 
2nf) 

18,416 
4,244 
8,  :i59 

14,a52 

900 

**"326 


""'i36 
"i,'37i 

2,57 

; 

'"**367 

1  157 

2812 

152 

388 
2,492 

400 

2813 

I^aura  C.  Sadler 

2814 

6,000 

25,000 

Beatrice  Putnam 

J.  H.  Pillsburv 

2815 
2816 

'si,  663 
22,043 

700 
1,800 

58i 

266 
24 

i,627 
2,030 

6,500 
600 

Harriet  A.  Shepard 

2H17 

2818 

Sister  Constantine 

Marv  E  Bill    

2X19 

415'  1  n9« 

63,041 
27, 620 

7,000 
13,912 

4,736 

6,2H.5 
1,000 

'  *  "266 

i,263 
515 
601 
398 
100 

35 

■'"49i 
113 

7,784 
1,895 

631 
1,134 

225 

1,666 

2,000 

2820 

56 

324 
100 
94 
173 

20,000 

Harriet  B.  Hayden 

Harriet  E.  Harlow 

Jf>seph  G.  Hastings 

Clara  A.  Jones 

2821 
2822 

i6,666 

2,530 

20,000 

2823 
2824 
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I    MAS8AniIU8KTT8 — 

,        continued. 


2825  Watertown 

2826  Waverly  ... 

2327    do 


2828 

Wayland 

9in9 

Webster 

2830 

Wcllealey 

2831 

do 

2832 

Wellfleet 

2833 

Wendell 

2834 

Wenbam 

2835 

West  Acton 

2836 

do 

2837 

West  Barnstable.. 

2838 

Westboro 

2839 

do 

2840 

do 

2811 

West  Boxford 

2842 

West  Boy Ifrton  .... 
We«t  Bridgewater. 
WeatBrooklield... 

2843 

2844 

2845 

Westfleld 

2846 

do 

2847 

do 

2848 

Wcstford 

2849 

Westliampton 

2850 

West  Hanover 

2851 

Westminster 

2862 

West  Newbury.... 

2853 

do 

2854 

Weston 

2856 

West  Springfield.. 
West  Stockbridge. 

2«66 

2857 

West  Sutton 

2858 

WestTlsbury 

2859 

Weymouth 

2860 

Whately 

2861 

Whitinsville 

2862 

Whitman 

2863 

Wilbraham 

2864 

Williamsburg 

2865 

William.stown.... 

2866 

do 

2867 

do 

2868 

Wilmington 

2869 

Wineheudon 

2870 

do 

2871 

Winchester 

2872 

do 

2873 

Windsor 

2874 

WInthn>p 

8875 

Wobum 

2876 

do 

2877 

do 

2878 

Wollaston 

2879 

Worcester 

2880 

do 

2881 

do 

2882 

do 

2883 

do 

2884 

do 

2885 

do 

2886 

...    do 

2887 

do 

2888 

do 

Name  of  library. 


Free  Public  Library , 

Massachusetts  Scnool  for 
Peeble-Minded  Children. 

McLean  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal Library. 

Free  Public  Library , 

Free  Public  Library , 

Free  Library 

Wei lesley  College 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Boxboro  Free  JE*ublic  Librarj-. 

Citizen.**  Library  Assoc 

Linder  Library 


Boys  . 


Free  Public  Librar; 

Lvman  School  for 

Westboro  Historical  Society.. 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Howard  Seminary 

Merriam  Public  Librarj' 
Public  High  School.... 
State  Normal  School . . . 
Westfield  Atheneum ... 
J.  V.  Fletcher  Library  . . 

Reunion  Library 

Hanover  High  School 

Forbu.h  Memorial  Library. .. 
Natural  History  Club 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Library* 

Free  Public  Library.. 

Tufts  Library 

Public  Library 

Social  Librar>' 

Public  Library 

Wesleyan  Academy .. 

Meek  ins  Memorial  Library... 

Public  Library 

WUliams  College 

Philolechnlan  Society... 

Town  Library 

Murdock  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Librarj' 

I*ublic  Library 

Public  Library 

Burlington  Public  Library*. 

Public  Library 

Rumford  Library 

Quincy  Mansion  School 

American  Antiquariiin  Soc... 

Clark  University 

Classical  High  School 

English  High  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Highland  Military  Academy 
Holy  Cross  College 

Students  Library  ♦ 

Odd  Fellows  Home | 

Old  Second  Par.  ( Bangs  Ub. ) .  i 


i 

6 


1868     Gen  .. 
Asy . . . 

Med.. 


1848 
1889 
1881 
1875 
1893 
1894 
1857 
1891 
188:^ 
1J^6 
18,7 
1850 
1889 
1882 
1878 

1874 
1855 


1864 
1859 
1868 

im 

1S89 
19(4 
1857 
1884 
18^9 
1883 
1893 
1879 
1870 
1845 
1879 
1S18 
1897 
1874 
1793 
1795 
1H72 
1SS5 
1859 


1K59 
1891 
18S5 
1857 
1866 
IWO 
1896 
1812 
1887 
1M59 
1892 
1M59 
1856 


1892 
1839 


Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  ..'  R. 
Gen  ..I  F 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Hist.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
(ien  . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
C.Soc. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
<len  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ..I  O. 
Gen  ..I  O. 
Sch...    F. 


Hist.. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Col... 
Col... 
O.  F.. 
Theo  . 


i 

^11 

u 

5S 

1 

is 

5* 

•3 

> 

6 

7 

8 

t 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

28,965 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,000 

C. 

F. 

B. 

7.494 

T.D. 

F. 

R. 

13,000 

T. 

F. 

B. 

6. 60S 

T.  D. 

F. 

B. 

13,335 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

54,813 

T.D. 

F. 

C. 

3,060 

T. 

F. 

B. 

],80G 

v. 

F. 

B. 

4,210 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1.341 

1). 

F. 

B. 

1,300 

D. 

F. 

B. 

1,000 

T.  D. 

F. 

B. 

14,  OlS 

CD. 

Fr. 

B. 

2,600 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

1,000 

T. 

F. 

C. 

1,568 

T. 

F. 

B. 

5.3Sa 

C. 

Vt. 

B. 

l.OCO 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

7,885 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,000 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

3.f03 

T.  D. 

F. 

B. 

19.00Q 

T. 

F. 

B. 

11,500 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

2,774 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

5,000 

T.  D. 

F. 

B. 

6.000 

C. 

F. 

B. 

2,350 

T. 

F. 

B. 

3,800 

T.  D. 

F. 

B. 

14,812 

T. 

F. 

B. 

6,200 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,65C 

T. 

F. 

B. 

8,782 

C. 

F. 

B. 

1.5O0 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

22,000 

T. 

F. 

C. 

2,40C 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

6,765 

T. 

F. 

B. 

11,570 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

10,000 

C. 

F. 

B. 

8,600 

T. 

F. 

B. 

5,168 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

50,160 

C. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

2.OO0 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2,700 

T.D. 

Fr. 

B. 

2.00G 

T. 

F. 

C. 

7,696 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

6,000 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

15,389 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,000 

T. 

F. 

B. 

7.790 

T. 

F. 

B. 

3,073 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

44,867 

C. 

F. 

B. 

1,600 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

3,800 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

115,000 

C. 

F. 

B. 

SO.OOQ 

T.D. 

Fr. 

R. 

2.997 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

2,126 

T. 

F. 

B. 

141,000 

t;. 

Ft. 

B. 

1,100 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

14.500 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

8,000 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

l.WO 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.321 

♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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C,  corporation;  D,  donatioiuL    7:  F,  free;  8,  rabscription;  Fr,  free  lor  reference.   8:  C\  rirculatiiig; 
B,  both.] 


i 
1 

Is 
■si 

M 

0^ 

J. 
1} 

Ri'irt'Ipla  fmm— 

J 

H 

h 

II 

Krancciriit^HAx. 

1^ 

10 

20,315 

11 

t± 

tt 

14 

1ft 

14 

17 

i% 

10 

474 

40,817 

<6,0I2 

S92 

S5,563 

S8,800 

•00,000 

Solon  F.Whitnej 

282S 
2828 

2,000 

783 

""'266 
50 
931 

1,494 

300 

372 
502 
1,468 
101 
617 
248 

6.000 

6,797 
19,927 
21,886 

900 

116 

900 

1,616 

1,806 

2,756 

7,313 

196 

122 

23»i 

79 

110 

8 

1,882 

174 

I 

2827 

"ii.'soo 

900 

2,100 

28,000 

MImM.E.  Wheeler 

PhoDbe  P.  Kingsbury .... 

Julia  F.  Jennings 

Caroline  F.  Pierce 

Kate  E.  Brown 

J  ulia  De  W.  Kavana 

Benjamin  H.Conant.... 
D.A.  Priest 

2828 
2829 

1,680 

890 
6,514 



21,000 
126,450 

2830 

28ai 

5.400 
1,869 
4, -257 
674 
1,000 

a% 

29,130 

""225 

150 
116 

2832 

2833 

100 

28W 

75*         68 

79 

"  "iic 

2835 

**"2ix) 

100 

75 
578 

8,750 

500 

E.  A.  Cutler 

2S36 



ETclvn  B.  Fi.'»h 

Martha  J.  Eastman 

J. A. Puffer 

2837 

650 

72f 
17-i 

15.26J- 

2838 

2839 

25 

100 
50 
65 

Jennie  M.  Rice 

2840 

1,150 
3,70t 

52 
22ft 

68 

238 

Katharine  Perley 

Edna  C.Baldwin 

2841 

2842 

2843 

300 
100 

419 

25 

8.539 

477 
75 

sas 

1,317 
75 

5,00( 

Florence  A.  Johnson 

2844 

2845 

2846 

1,500 
1,000 

5H6 
462 
83 

28,9061    2.250 
IS,  400I        490 
1,800 

925 
91 

771 
88 
35 

4.132 

578 
126 

19,9rc 
2,00(j 

60t- 

25.000 
20.000 

Herbert  W.  Denis 

Mary  P.  Bunce 

2847 
2848 

George  E.  Knight 

2840 

2S50 

'12,666 
'"i27 

i2^ 

300 
1M7 
651 
6^ 
100 

250 

ao7 

19J. 

786 

3,0i? 

16,000 

May  Belle  Ha^er 

William  Merrill. jr 

Caroline  Carr 

MandeM.Pennock 

Daniel  G.  White 

Francis  J.  Edwards 

2851 

2852 

7,t>79 

16,0Vi 

20,153. 

250 

2,000 

500 

18 
364 

io 

453 
2,862 
1,322 

145 

500 
8.400 

4661 
40,000 

2853 
2J^ 

2^55 

3.740|        135| 

2^66 

........ 

2857 

100,         T^ 

1       651 

f»0       120 

,       163 

400 

1.000 

48,1M4 

4,  KM) 

3ft 
3,366 

180 

""366 

28 

3,78*^ 

180 

7-1}^ 

l,89i? 

278. 

800 

452 

4,550 

*"*22,*566 

1,000 
23,000 

2858 

Can>line  A.  Blancliard  . . 

Ella  L.  Elder 

Mrs.  W.H.  Fuller 

EUena  S.  Splinted 

Herbert  B.  Davis 

Ada  M.  Chandler 

Lucy  F.Curtis 

Cha.M.  H.  Burr 

2N=')9 
2S(,0 

11,001 
35,24  4 

1,100 
17, 129 

7  120 

1,000 

2MJ1 

l.MOO 

2>62 

2S»i3 

6f20 

'ii'fio 

98 

3M 

1,300 

... 
800 

'2*  Tie 

15,000 

28«)4 

412 

2^6o 

53,134 

25,000 

2h«-6 

j 

2867 

j 

t     

800 

335 

42 
1,200 

Anna  Sheldon 

F.O.  Small 

'ihOi 

i         20 

1       240 

1 

2S(iO 

20  540 

i,266l 

1 

2H70 

2H71 

""266 

50<3 
13,126 

604 
65 

fm 

93 
9&9 

40,73.^ 

7r>o 

34, 451 

1.522 

63,495 

is 

2.059 
2,200 

40 

2,51'i 

65 

2,301 

210 

12,05ft 

2,000 

Cora  A.  Quiraby 

2872 

Mrs.S.H.Bicknell 

Bessie  F.  Cordes 

2873 

25,000 

2874 

2875 

4,9.-«j    4,700 

2,397 

51.700 
1,200 

80,000 
300 

William  R.  Cutter 

2876 
*?877 

150 

2><78 

Edmund  M.  Barton 

Lotila  N.  Wilson 

Frances  Hunt 

2879 

1  1.645 

7.666 

20,000 

606,660 

125,000 

2SM) 

94 

30 

6,482 

' 

27; 

50 

2881 

i,666 

i    218,867 

2-^2 

50,190 

2,860 

54,07-t 

65,062 

175,985 

Haraoel  8.Green 

2S83 
2884 

4.000 

:          1             1 

Edward  P.  Spillane,  S.J. 

2885 

.......................^......... 

288d 

300 

20 
12 

600 

26,o6o| 
1,900 

.;...::.: 

2887 





82 

82 



Mertie  UNclaon 

2886 
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2890 


liOCHtlon. 


VAWumrserrs^ 
ronilaued. 


Worcester. 
....do 


2891    do 

2892  I do 

2893    do 


2895 


2900 
2901 
2902 
2903 
2904 
29a5 


290G 
2907 
2908 
2909 

2910 
2911 
2912 
2913 
2914 
2915 
2916 
2917 
2918 
2919 
2920 
2921 
2922 
2923 
2924 

2925 
2926 
2927 

2928 
2929 
2930 
2931 
2932 
29:J3 
2934 
2935 
2936 
2937 
2938 
2939 
2940 
2941 
2942 


..do 

..do 


I 


do 

do 

do 

' do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Wrentbam 

Yarmouth  Port . 

MICHIGAN. 


Nbujc  It!  JlbnwT. 


Public  school  • 

Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Library. 

South  High  School 

State  Normal  School 

Worcester  Academy  (Nelson 
Wheeler  Library). 

Worcester  Choral  UnlonLlb.*. 

Worcester  County  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Soc.  Lib.* 

Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Worcester  County  Law  Lib  . . 

Worcester  County  Mechan- 
ics Association. 

Worcester  County  Musical 
Association 

Worcester  Dlst.  Medical  Lib.. 

Worcester  Insane  Asylum 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst.. 

Worcester  Soc.  of  Antiquity.. 

Fiske  Library 

Yarmouth  Lib.  Association  . . 


Adrian 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural  Col . . 

Albion 

do 

drt 

Allegan 

Almn 

do 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

do I 

....do ( 

....do 

do 

....do I 

do 

....do 

do 

Ausable 

Bangor 

Batllecreek 

....do 

....do 

Bay  City 

do 

Beacon  

Bellevue 

Benton  Harbor 

do 

Benzonla 

Bessemer 

Big  Rapids 

do 

Birmingham 


Adrian  College 

Public  School 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary 

State    Industrial   Home   for 
Girls. 

State  Agricultural  College 

Albion  College 

Ladies'  Library  Association  .. 

Public  School 

Township  Library 

Alma  College 

Public  High  School 

Publ Ic  Library 

McMillan  Hall  Library* 

Public  Library 

St.  Thomas  H  Igh  School 

Unitarian  Church  Library 

University  of  Michigan 

Department  of  La w 

Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Harris  Hall  Library < 


1872 


1901 
1874 


1871 


1840 

1842 
1843 

1858 

1822 
1877 
1868 
1875 
1892 
1866 


1859 
1889 


1857 
l«6l 
1870 
1881 


1889 
1K88 
1876 


1856 
1873 


Students  Christian  Assoc.    1H58 
Henry  Nelson   Loud  Public     1880 
Library. 

Public  High  School 1903 

Battle  Creek  College  * 1872 

Public  School 1870 

Sanitarium  and  Medical  Col . .   1896 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 1877 

Champ.  Township  High  Sch. .    1KS8 

Township  Library 1870 

Benton  Harbor  College \HH6 

Public  Library 1899 

Benzonla  Academy 1860 

Public  School 1893 

Ferris  Insll tute 1hs4 

Phelps  Free  Library i  19U3 

Ladies'  Library I  1869 

*  Statistics  of  1900. 


i 


Sch.. 
Soc.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Soc.. 
Med. 

Sci.. 

Law. 
Gen  . 

Soc.. 

Med. 
Asy.. 
Col.. 
Hist. 
Gen  . 
Gen. 


Col... 
Sch... 
Sch.., 
Asy... 

Col... 
Col... 
Gen  . . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch . . 
Gen  .. 
Theo  , 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen  . 
Col.., 
Law  .. 
Med  . 

Gen  .. 
C.Soc. 
Gen  . . 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  -, 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Gen  ., 
Kch . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Soc  . . . 


am 


T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T.  D. 
C. 


Tt. 
S.  Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

p.'rr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 


Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


F. 
F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
S.Ft. 


I 


R. 

2,OU0 

B. 

1.642 

R. 

1,076 

B. 

13,823 

B. 

2,600 

B. 

8,154 

R. 

1,000 

B. 

8,000 

B. 

22, 545 

B. 

13, 747 

B. 

25,000 

B. 

8,219 

R. 

1.000 
8,914 

B. 

R. 

18,492 

B. 

4,000 

B. 

7,000 

R. 

6,000 

B. 

17,197 

B. 

1.000 

B. 

1,858 

B. 

24,003 

B. 

15.000 

C. 

8.000 

B. 

2.033 

B. 

1.025 

B. 

18.581 

R. 

1,800 

B. 

8.854 

R. 

6,000 

B. 

8,531 

B. 

1,000 

B. 

2,000 

C. 

172, 510 

R. 

19,758 

R. 

15,000 

R. 

1,236 

B. 

1,000< 

B. 

1,100 

R. 

1,000 

R. 

3,000 

B. 

18.000 

R. 

2,123 

B. 

1,200. 

B. 

23,412^ 

B. 

1,40G 

B. 

1.40d 

R. 

1,000 

B. 

3,427 

B. 

6,000i 

R. 

1,500 

R. 

1,000 

B. 

1,600 

B. 

2,2491 
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1 
1. 

1 

is 

1^ 

Receipts  from— 

s 

ii 

h 

> 

Name  of  tibradan. 

j 

a 
1' 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

lA 

17 

m 

10 

2889 

34 
5 

1,000 

«66 

Sister  Mary  Aloysius  .... 

2890 

2891 

. 

Anna  P.  Smitii 

2892 

2893 

2894 

2895 

26 

592 
117 



300 

15,088 
9,050 

Adin  A.Hixon 

2896 



18,895 

8,895 

2897 

Jeannette  P.  Babbitt.... 
L.  M.  Lovell 

2898 

2899 

1,007 

500 

MO 

32,500 

36 

467 

116 
5 

343 

S506 

506 

$10,246 

Albert  C.  Getchell,  M.  D. 

2900 

2901 

291 

791 
1,700 

Sftj 

Emily  M.  Haynes 

Ellery  B.  Crane 

290?. 

1,092 
168 

525,000 

2903 

13,000 
3,800 

1660 

200 

6,000 
12,500 

Mary  A.  Smith 

2904 

750 

Lydia  C.  Matthews 

G.B.McElroy 

2905 

2906 

**"266 

549 
460 

55,  W3 
300 

1,687 

i,687 
16 

Margaret  F.  Jewell 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  jr. . 

2907 



2908 





2909 

""260 

926 

426 

50 

300 

1,400 



1,421 
100 
90 
396 
260 
310 
100 
606 

22,000 

Linda  E.  Landon 

Eleanor  T.  Avann 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Famham 

W.J.McKoue 

2910 

8,600 
4,520 

1,000 

2911 

2912 

396 
260 



2913 

011a  Greene 

2914 

""-ioo 

1,236 

544 
40 
172 

Essy  Gertrude  Hooper... 
A.F.Rockwell...... 

2915 

766; 

6,743' 

1 . 

100 
600 

2916 



Emily  E.  Oliver 

2917 

1 

30,000 

2918 

489 

21,090 

1,428 

1,483 

Nellie  S.  Loving 

2919 

1 

2920 

60 
8,110 

1 

1 

i.ios 

30,000 

Ida  C.  Finney 

2921 

i*--*«l 

i6,666|   i,8£6  17-8.% 

126,500 

R.C.Davis 

2922 

2923 

1 

1 

2924 

1 

1 

2925 

360 

i 

1 

76 

40,000 

Florence  A .  iiamaiti 

C.  M.  Jansky 

2926 

125 

4,000 

1 

2927 

335'      200 

536 

E.  V.  Root 

1 

2929 

1,022 
163 
26 

1,882 
140 

45,74.S 
2,426 

126 
49 

10,000 

Isca  Amberg 

2930 

Sarah  Adalino  Bowen... 
Sarah  E.  Smith 

2931 

2932 

77,023 
1,500 

3, 640 

3,986 

188 
50 

A.  J.  Cooke 

2933 

188 
50 

J.  8.  Beatty 

29a4 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Dc  Puy 

G.  J.  Edgcumbe 

29:^6 

"i,666 

50 
868 



2936 

27,890 

i,566 

2,084 

20,000 
2,600 

Louise  H.  Bniley 

Charles  VV.  Dunn 

W37 

2938 

200 
150 

910 

910 
600 

2939 



2940 

600 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Robinson  .... 
Miss  M.  Baldwin 

2941 

40 

3,000 



sis 

6,000 

2942 
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Pkblic^  tonety^  tmd  9rhf»i  libmiriea  m  the  Vmiitd 

[Colttaui  5c  Buildimr-O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  fnniishea  free    6:  8atp«rted  ky— T,  tAJuOMB: 

R,  refereaee; 


LomUon. 


2943 
2944 
2M& 

2M6 
2947 
2948 
2949 
2960 
2961 
2962 

2953 
2954 
2966 
2956 
2967 
2958 
2960 
2960 
2961 
2962 
296a 
2964 
2965 
29<)6 
2967 
2968 
2969 
2970 
2971 
I 

2972  I. 

2973  ,. 

2974  L 

2975 
2976 
2977 
297H 
2979 
29H0 
29KI 
29H2 
'2m\ 
2984 
2»<b 
2986 
2987 
29«8 
2989 
2990 
2991 
2992 
2998 
2994 
2996 
2996 
2997 
2998 
2999 
SOOO 
3001 
3002 
3008 
8004 
3066 


MICHIGAN— cont'd. 

Buchanan  

Cadillac 

Calumet 

do 

Caro 

('arson  City 

Cassopolis 

Cedar  Springs 

Charlotte 

Cold  water 

do 

Conjitantine 

Corunna 

Crystal  Falls 

Detroit 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Detroit  ( Ft.  W'yue) 

Detroit 

do 

do 


Name  of  libmr;. 


.do 

.....do.......... 

do.......... 

Dexter 

Dowafriac 

do 

Dryden  

Katon  Rapids . . 

E8canaba 

do 

Evart 

Fenton 

do 

do 

Flint 

do 

Flushing 

Frankfort 

Gaines 

Grand  Haven..... 

do 

Grand  Rapids. .^... 

do 

do 

Grant 

Grasslake 

Greenville 

do 

Grosse  Pointe  Fma. 

Hancock 

Harbor  Springs. 

Hastings 

Hillsdiae 

do 


Township  Library* 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library  of  the  C.  aad 

H.  Mining  (U 

Public  School  * 

Public  fc^chool 

Public  High  School 

Heading  Room  and  Lib.  Assoc  * 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Frc»e     Public    Library    and 

Beadine  Room. 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Sclujol 

I'ublic  S<'hool 

Central  High  School 

I)etr*»rt  College 

(College  of  Law , 

College  of  Medicine 

Students'  Library* 

Detnjit  Home  and  Day  School 

l>etroit  Seminary 

Detroit  University  School... 

Ejistem  High  School 

Garlield  Pui>lic  School 

House  of  Correction 

Post  Ubrary 

Public  Library 

Sa«!re<l  Heart  Academy 

Soda-lilv    Library,  St.    Peter 
uiKiSt.  Paul'H  Church. 

Western  High  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A..  Railroad  Dept .... 
Yoting  Men's  Sodality  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church.* 

Public  School 

LjidicM'  Library  Association . . 

I'ublic  School 

Ladies'  Library  Association*. 

City  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Ladies'  Library  Aaaociatloa . . 

Normal  School 

Public  Si'hool 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association*. 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Akpley  Institute* 

Public  S<thool 

Laflies'  Literary  Club 

Law  Library 

Public  S(;hool 

Ashlnnd  College* 

I»nblic  High  School 

Ladies'  Library  Assoc ia tion . . 

Public  School 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Public  School 

Christrian  A»^>ciatlon 

Public  School 

Uilladale  College 

Ladlcii'  Library  Associathm  *. 


1879 
i898' 


1S71 
1890 
1896 
1869 

1874 


1S77 
1868 


1877 


1850 
lh99 
1895 

im 

1S«^'> 
1865 

1890 

1900 
1H76 
1886 

18M 
1872 


1871 

1882 
1903 


Gen  . 
Seh.  . 
Gen  . 

Sfh.. 
Srh.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

A«y.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Law. 
Med. 
0)1. . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Any.. 
Gar.. 
Gen  . 
S<'h.. 
Soc.. 

Sch.. 
Y.M. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 
(k?n  . 
Sch. 


1869 

1K«1 
1880 
1860 
I8rv5 
187:i 
1898 


1H88 
1871 
187:i 
1S87 
1861 
lb83 


1868 


1855 
1879 

*  Statistics  of  1900. 


1876 
1899 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
(rcn  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Soc.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
S<h.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
St>c . . 
Law. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
S<^h.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Soc. 


R. 
F. 

O. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
R. 
F. 
O. 
O. 

F. 

F.  i 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

O. 

F. 

0. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
P. 
R. 


T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T.C. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

S. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

Ft. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

9. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

S.Fr. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

«. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

8. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

s. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

Pr. 

C. 

S. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

c. 

i    S. 

2,000 
1,S50 
18,543 

i.eoe 

1,000 
1,046 
1.450 
1,600 
5,742 
15,527 

2,600 
1,500 
1,200« 

12!  5*3 
13, 0»^ 

2, 

2,0611 

2,5 
1,2 

1.; 
2,5 

1.200i 

2,1 

1,882| 

1.2 

1.0 

1. 

2.10 

1,' 

4.1201 

lo.oool 

1,5371 
J  _, 

l.< 
1.' 

S,0(X)| 

1,1" 

G2.234 
5,014 
1,000 

2.r 

1,5 

i.r 

a>5 

1,3 

U8 

11.4 

2,3 
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C.  eorpomticHi;  D,  donfttioiuk     7:  F,  free;  8,  sabMriptieo;  Fr,  free  for  reference.     8:  C,  circnlatinir; 


1 
1 

is 

15 

a  0    ' 

1^ 

BeceiptH  f  mm— 

1 

i 

Is 

> 

'Kame  of  lltirKrfttti. 

1 

1^- 

|l 

10 

11 

IJ 

IS 

14 

15 

Ifl 

17 

IH 

10 

8300 

«aoo 

9600 

2943 

800 

60 
3,000 

2914 

99v934 

Mr».  E.  S.  Grierson 

2915 

2946 

""206 

120 
2!V 
25 
lOO' 
448 
&45 

5,000 

150 

150 
35 
45 
40 
1.190 
2,177 

Robt.  I  White           .  . . 

2917 

35 



2948 

900 

29» 

^ 

2950 

1$,898 
26,771 

1,148 

Sarah  N.  Williams 

Florence  M.  Holmes 

2951 

2,177 



296!^ 

2963 

.. 

2964 

40 

290 

121 

475! 

1,040 

100 

166 
450^ 
200 

C.  I.  CoUiiw 

29fi6 

4,7M 
17,638 

Ndlie  I.  Richmond 

Florence  M.  Hopkins — 
ReT.  Huf^h  B.  McMahon. 
EvaN.  Mawley 

2966 

2«>7 

2958 

5,550 

2969 

2960 

1 

2961 

1 

2962 

2963 

100 
K 

""166 

875 
17« 
12s 
200 



F.  E.  Peacoek 

Carrie  A.  Sofclifl 

John  Loeffler 

2964 



3,365 

2965 

'n 

27 

2966 

2267 

:::::::::::::::: 

2968 

*'**i75 

7,700 
230 
115 

534,933 
1,004 

57,127 

62,728 

91»V,000 

H.  M.  Utley 

M.  E.  Bftmard 

H.  M.  Finnegan 

LiHian  B.Stewart 

2969 

2970 

860 
40O 

2971 

2,496 
1,642 

4C0 

2972 

'.'.'.'..'..          34 

2973 

301 

100 

2.'> 

1.387 

217 

9H 

770 

4,500 

2974 

25 

C.  A.  OraTes 

Grace  Re  Shore       

2976 

200 

*'i,'6o6 

7& 

49 
50 

3ov000 
5v580 

2,000 

2976 

172 

Jnlia  F.Alston 

2^77 

15^000 

2978 

6,903 
9V400 

550 
2,000 

"2,566 

9220 

Jeannette  Ho«Hn 

Mae  b.  Hewitt 

2979 

1,882 

:::;:::::i:;::::;:: 

2980 

1 

2981 

lOOj        50 

60 

1  5001      1-^ 

100 

100 

50 

200 

1 

C.  L.  Youu^ 

Eleanor  M.  WilHams 

J.  Patterson 

Helen  L.Wood 

29**2 

1 

2?^3 

6^000 

1 

2984 

'100 

125 
62 

270 
60 

100 

1 

2985 

6,500 
16s  090 



250 

250 

1 

2986 

1 



Lena  E.  Caldwell 

2987 

60 

?<^ 

Jessie  Slyfield 

2969 

20 
1,029 

2991 

500 
20 

9t)A 

.      9,955 
3,001 

125 

892 

Isabel  M.  Thomson 

Miss  R.  J.  CoflVnberry  . . . 

Cftine  C.  Godwin 

ElhEabeth  Steinman 

2992 

2993 

l.3:w 

2994 

4  800'   *>  ^ri 

195,155 
861 

10,000 

3,914 

14,537 

2995 

900 

1,226 

2996 

L- 

?<W 

* 
'"*"206 

68 
100 

1 

76 
205 

Jennie  T.  Gleason 

2998 

1 

200 

2999 

1 

m» 

100 

300 
416 

1,900 
4,752 

475 

475 

581 

;>ooi 

Etta  carpenter 

3002 

. 

GeorgeiaB.  Heath 

Jean  Martin 

3W3 

6,000 

673 

3,813 
100 

217 

462l     S7.  ono 

3004 

...:.:.:: 

3006 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBT,  1903. 


PubliCj  society f  and  school  libraries  in  the  Uniied 

[Column  5:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    C:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


:     to* 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


i 


i 


8006 
8007 
8008 
8C09 
8010 

soil 

8012 
8013 
8014 
8015 
8016 
8017 
8018 
8019 
8020 
8021 
8022 
8023 
3024 
8026 
8026 
3027 
8028 
8029 
3030 
8031 
3032 
8033 
8034 
8035 
8036 
3037 


8039 
8040 
8041 
3042 
8043 
3044 
8045 
3046 
8047 
3048 
3019 
8050 
8051 
3052 
3053 
8054 
3055 
8056 
3057 
8058 
3059 
8060 
3061 
8062 
806l{ 
8064 
8065 
8066 
8067 
3068 
8069 
8070 
3071 
8072 


mcHiOAN— cont'd. 


Hillsdale.. 
Holland... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Holly 

Houfhton 

'/.'/.do'/.'.'.'. 
Howell.... 

....do 

Hudson... 

Ionia 

do 

....do 

Iron 
Ironwood 

....do 

Ishpeming 

do 

Ithaca  .... 
Jackson . . . 

....do 

....do 

Jonesville. 
Kalamazoo 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


1  Mountain 


I^ke  Linden 

Landing... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lapeer .... 

Lexington 

Lowell 

Ludington 

Manistee.. 

Manistiqiie 

Marine  City 

Marauette 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Marshall.. 
do 

Mason 

Men  don... 

Menominee 
do 

Michigamme 

Midland  .. 

Milan 

Monroe  . . . 

do 

do 

Mount  Clemens 

Mount  Pleasant 
do.. 


Public  High  School 

Hope  College  (Graves  Lib.) .. 

Public  Library 

Township  Library • 

Western  TheologicalSeminar>' 

Ladies'  Library  • 

Michigan  College  of  Mines . . . 

Public  School 

Women's  Library  Association . 

Ladies'  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Hall  Fowler  Memorial  Lib . . . 

Michigan  Reformatory 

Public  High  School 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Free  Library  • 

Public  School 

City  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

State  Prison 

Ladies'  Library 

Kalamazoo  College 

Kalamazoo  County  Law  Lib. 
Ladies'  Library  Association.. 
Mich.  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
Michigan  Female  Seminary.. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Wilbur  Home  and  School  for 
the  Feeble  Minded. 

Township  Library 

Industrial  School  for  Boys  ... 
Mich.  School  for  the  Blind... 

Public  School 

State  Board  of  Health 

State  Library 

Ladies'  Library  • 

Moore  Publ  ic  Library 

School  District  No.  1 

Public  School 

Public  School 

Public  School 

Public  School 

Bar  Library  Association 

Northern  State  Normal  Sch.. 
Peter  White  Public  Library  . . 

Public  High  School* 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

U.  P.  Branch  Prison  Library. . 
Ladies'  Library  Association.. 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Township  Free  Public  Lib  ... 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  St^hool 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

City  Library 

Public  High  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Public  Library 

Central  State  Normal  School . 
Public  High  School 


1866 
1875 
1878 


1877 
18^5 


1896 
1878 


1883 
1903 
1880 
1886 
1888 


1890 
1872 


1883 


1885 
1886 
1874 
1833 
1888 
1852 
1860 
1865 


1870 
1884 


1857 
1881 


1873 
1828 
1886 
1903 
1857 
1878 


Sch... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .- 
Theo  . 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Law.. 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Sch... 
Sch...|  F. 
Gen  ..  O. 
Asy...!  F. 

Sch...'  F. 
Asy...'  F. 

Asy... I  F. 
Sch...  O. 
Med.. I  F. 
State  .1  F. 
Gen  ..  R. 
Gen  . .   O. 


1892  I 
1899  1 
1891 


1880 
i869 


1870 
18M9 
1873 


1876 


1862 
1891 


Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Asy... 
(Jen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 


T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


Ft. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
8. 
8. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
8. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
8. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
S. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


1,500 

15,000 

3.500 

i.aoo 

6.000 
1,483 

18,060 
5,000 
1.500 
1,200 
1,500 
1.500 
1,350 
2,100 
1,000 
4,703 
5.000 
2,525. 
7,640 
1,200 
1,808 
2.600 

23,767 
3,500 
8,260 
8.000 
2.000 
2,814 
1,000 
4,000 
1.000 

31.887 
1,000 

1,600 
1,500 
3.800 

12,573 
7,000 
126,000 
5,000 
1,550 
4.000 
8,500 
5,053 
1.800 
1.200 
3.000 
5.500 

18.497 
1,000 
1,000 
2,400 
8,800 
2,000 
1,200 
4,290 
4,599 
2,100 
1,000 
1.600 
1,000 
5,510 
5.900 
8,662 
5,777 
5.24« 
1.000 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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Slates  of  1,000  volumes  and  over  in  190S — Continued. 


C,  corporation 
B,  both.l 

;  D,  donations. 

7:  F,  free;  8,  subscription;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulating; 

! 

If 

0. 

Eecelpta  from— 

fi 

it 

% 

it   \ 

;| 

> 

NftMcJ  of  Ubmrian, 

i 

I 

0 

lit 

11 

18 

IS    i 

14 

1& 

Ifl 

IT 

IS 

L0 

$100 

$150 

Blon  Peirle 

300$ 

80 
150 
90 

A.  Raap 

3007 

14.903 
800 

$1,000 

72 
119 

1,811 
119 

J .  R.  Eau  ters 

300$ 

A.VanDerHaar 

3009 

8010 

"3*564 

18 
1,008 

6,090 

160 

3011 

Frances  H.  Scott 

3012 

3013 

100 

220 

3014 

200 

Mollie  A.  Burt           ..  . 

3015 

250 
50 

E.  Alma  Sharpe 

3016 

300 

Julia  H.  Beese 

3017 

$25,000 

Nina  K.  Preston 

301 S 

300 
31 

250 
.100 
3,600 

609 

100 

3,711 

3019 

3028 

250       982 

20,454 

20,000 

Margaret  Mc Vety 

3021 

3021 

****575 

125 
200 

1,000 
2,918 

1,000 
8,000 

Carrie  Acker 

802S 

31,474 

Edith  C.  Broad 

3024 

8025 

23 

60 

60 

302$ 

8027 

2,780 

82,469 
16,600 

6,294 

7,283 
456 
298 

Miss  C.  F.  Waldo 

302$ 

466 

H.  H.  Thompson 

3029 

100 

2,000 

Mary  D.  Graham 

303$ 

3031 

100 
2 

400 

400 
263 
60 

................ 

3032 

99 

"*$i,'666 

22,000 

Jennie  C.den  Bleyker... 

3033 

$60 

3034 

566 

50 

3035 

303$ 



1,664 

62,616 

90,000 

I.e.  Roberts 

3037 

C.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D 

Joseph  Brault 

3038 

15 

600 

670 
250 

8039 

250 

3049 

3041 

"c.'ooo 

573 
153 

40,826 
93 

7,568 

8,193 

Gertrude  P.  Humphrey.. 
Ilenrv  B.  Baker 

3042 

3043 

May  C.  Spencer 

3044 

20 

200 

49 

7 

884 

350 

200 

934 

12 

275 

100 

1,000 

7,728 

3046 

3, 521 
8,481 

144 
800 

2,600 

6,000 

Anna  E.  Henry 

304$ 

50 
200 

Donna  E.  Wisner 

Kates.  Hutchins 

Lillian  F.  Brownrigg 

Edith  Fuller 

3047 

304S 

466 

19,696 

600 



3049 

2Xm 

25 

500 



—275::::::: 
1 

E.  A.  Markham 

3051 

J.  E.  Ball 

3052 

100,      soo 
4,137,      715 

1,000 

269^ 

Mrs.  J.  E.  M.  Donning  .. 
Rose  E.  Patenaude 

305$ 

20,981 

6,891 

20,000 

10,000 

3054 
3055 

4001        30 
1,000      Sftn 

400 
2,400 



Sister  Angela 

305$ 

800 

800 

i\.  Holzhey 

3057 

91 

305$ 

3059 

200 
300 

150 
212 
267 

480 

480 

529 

1,113 

Fred  Fullerton 

3069 

6,953 
16. 582 
8,500 

618 

Mrs.  M.E.  Martin 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Munger 

B.  S.  Hopkins        

3061 

700 
617 

3062 

300 

617 

3063 

3064 

1 

8065 

1 

1 

306$ 

203 

14,953 

703' 

710 

Alice  E.  Kendal 

30(i7 

306S 

600 

5,213 

... 

1 

3069 

1,600 

1,5SC 

MarKaret  C.  Aplegen 

M.  Louise  Converse 

3079 

8,300 

682:     140. 660 



3071 

'  85l        72 

: 

ii8 

ii8 

3071 

ED  J903- 


-56 
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PtiUiCf  90cietf/t  and  school  libraries  ta  the  UniUd 

[Column  6:  Boildiot— O.  owoed;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Sopportod  by— T,  taxation: 

R,  reference; 


3073 
9071 
3075 
3076 

3077 
3078 
3079 
30W) 
9U81 
30H2 

30Kt 
30(^ 

aom 

3087 
9088 
8089 
8090 
3091 
3092 
3093 
3091 
3095 
3096 
3097 
8098 
3099 
3100 
3101 
S102 
3103 
3104 
3105 
31C6 
3107 
3108 
3109 
3110 

3111 
3U2 
3113 
3114 
3115 
3116 
3117 
3118 
3119 
3120 
3121 
3122 
3123 
3124 
312:> 
3126 
3127 
3128 
312) 
31  :o 
3131 
3132 
3l;tt 
3131 
3135 
3136 
3137 
81. •« 
313*J  I 


Location. 


MICHIGAN— cont'd. 

Muskegon 

Nashville 

Negaunee 

Niles 

do 

do 

North  branch 

NorlhvUle 

do 

Norway 

Olivet 

do 

Opecheo 

Orchard  Lake 

OLsego 

Owosso 

do 

Paw  Pa w^ 

Pentwater 

Petoskey 

do 

Plaiuwell 

Plymouth 

PoDtiac 

do 

do 

Port  Huron 

do 

do 

Porlland 

Republic 

Riageway 

Romeo 

Saginaw 

do 

do 

do 

Saginaw  (west 

fcide). 
do 

St.  Clair 

do 

St.  Johns 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

SaultSte.  Marie... 

Schoolcraft 

Sparta 

Sprin^ir  Lake 

Sturgis 

Tecumpeh 

Three  Rivers 

Traverse  City 

do 

Union  City 

tUica 

V'assar 

Vickaburg 

do 

West  Bay  City 

Whitehall 

do 

Wyandott 

do 

Ypsilanti 

do 

do 


Name  of  library. 


Hacklcy  Public  Library... 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Library* 

Public  School 

Townfehip  Library 

Pnblic  High  School 

Ladies'  Library  Association . . 

Public  High  School 

PuWic  S(h«x)l 

Olivet  College 

Walton  Township  Library*.. 

School  District  Library 

Michigan  Military  Academy . 

Township  Library 

Ladies'  Lib.  and  Lit.  As.<«oc. . . . 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc . 

Public  School 

Township  Library 

Normal  School 

School  DLitrict  Library 

Ladies*  Library  Association . . 

Public  School 

Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  ... 

Ladies'  Library 

Public  High  School 

Ladies'  Library  Association . . 

Public  Library 

St.  Clair  Co.  Circuit  Court  Lib. 

Free  Library 

Town«ihip  Library 

Hiill  Memorial  Library 

Public  School 

East  Side  High  School 

East  Side  Public  Library 

Germania  Institute 

Hoyt  Public  Library 

Public  and  School  Library ... 

Tutonia  Library 

Ladies'  Library* 

PuWic  IliKh  School 

Ladies  Library  Association.. 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Ladies*  Library  Association .. 

Public  High  Sihool 

Township  Library 

(Mly  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Ladies'  Library  As?Kjciation .. 

Public  High  School 

Union  Township  Library 

Public  High  School '. 

Public  Sch(>oI 

Ladies'  Libmry 

Schoolcraft  Township  Lib 

Sage  Library 

Public  High  School 

Township  Library 

Public  HiRh  School 

Public  Dbrary 

Ladies'  Library 

Public  School 

State  Normal  College 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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C,  corporation;  D,  dooatlous.    7:  Free;  S,  subscription;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulating; 


1 

a. 

1 

1^ 

if 

0^ 

a 

GO   9 

M  0 

r 

Receipts  from— 

6 

i 

'4 

U 

1. 

> 

Name  11  r  libmrian. 

-11 

10 

11 

1:8 

13 

14 

U 

10 

11 

9200,000 

Ift 

1,875 

52,840 

»3,479 

«3,750 

$12, 107 

r5,ooo 

Julias.  Wood 

3078 

3074 

229 

322 

0,614 

250", 

250 

8.  E.  Wellet 

3075 

3076 

5t)C       lOO 

3,666 
380 

$20G 

46 

12: 

260 

12 

125 

155 

...........  ..  .. 

J.  D.Scbiller 

3077 

82 
200 
100 





Theo.  0.  Bearer 

3078 

£mma  A.  Kohn 

3079 

7,000 

1,000 

3060 





::::::::: 



3081 

200 

"'i*666 
"""264 

40 

100 

421 

38 

650 

550 
15,000 

'  "'3.'666 

200 

'"966 

200 

912 

65 

500 

.........| 

3062 

15,000 

30,000 


Joseph  L.  Daniels 

3083 

65 

3064 

500 

Alfred  Nichols 

3085 

S0B6 

82 
25 

7,656 

3,568 
1,016 
2,000 

63 
217 
100 
27& 
200 

Mr8.S.D.HaIn9 

3087 

Mrs.  E.  A.Todd  . 

3068 

Lucius  E.  Gould 

3089 

250 
200 

3090 

John  F.  Hurley 

3091 

M.O.  Graves.. 

8092 

W.M.AndriH 

3093 



Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Clement . 

J.E.Mealley 

Jas.  Flurst 

3094 

43 

60 
100 

::::^;;:;;:; 

18 

18 

3095 

3096 

2,000 

10,062 

1,42H 

41,527 

Agnes  P.  Cud  worth 

Mary  E.  Hixson 

3097 

928       206 

250 

"*i97 

402 

308 

5,232 

3096 

"ilm 

146 
1,355 

2.250 

4.500 

Lncy  A.  Hendriclcs 

Alta  Stansbury 

3099 

4,000 

3100 

3101 

75 

135 

135 

3102 

Geo.  McDonald 

3108 

1,000 

5 

150 

150 

250 

l^^V 

130 

2,895 

3,000 

3,500 

Mrs.W.  H.Amer 

3104 

100 

J.J.Marshall 

3105 

100 

130 

«^ 

Be5S  Blftckmar 

3106 

631 

1.2:?1 

28.07H 
4,000 

2.000 

Lucy  E.  Houghton 

F  M  Leitzow 

3107 

1     '100 

650      rvvo 
4.>l 

'^ 

3108 

1,6661  3,666 
379' 

1 

4,000 
1,386 

75,000 

52,000 

Harriet  H.  Ames 

3109 

23, 151 
500 

950 

3110 

Otto  Stempell 

3111 

23 
170 
163 

3112 

h       250 

(KX) 
2,600 

70 

166' 

C.  S.  Weaver 

Frances  A.  Ball 

3113 

25 

800 

3114 

3115 

100 

n.W.Danich 

3116 



......... 

3117 

i,u(V}       t:> 

^ 

1     120 

250 

2r>2 

371 

40 

48 

70 

834 

1.611 

2. 126 

3 

225 

Birdelle  Sprague 

3118 



450 
1.247 
1,500 
8,  IM 
18,000 
21,  lOS 
2,301 

2.200 

3119 

""719 
1.5^18 

40' 

48 

6:> 

1 

L.  L.  Coales 

3120 

Cha«i.M.Kfty 

3121 

1 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Patterson 

Gertrude  Huey 

3122 

300       360 
4.  JOT       3'*.6 

1^« 

3123 

1 

Sue  ImoKeneSilliman... 
Gallic  Thacker 

3121 

12,000 

31*25 

1 

3126 

::::::;...!^ 

1 

173 

52 

1 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Townscnd 

3127 

1 

3128 

..:::::     i 

1 

36' 

1 

3G 

115 

2,999' 

25 

73 

W.  Sherman  Lister 

Ruth  Ramsdell 

(?.  L.Van  Antwerp 

Phebe  Parker 

3129 

1       10*3 

6,100 
"*25,'666 

3130 

1 

1 

90, 

2,7av, 

25! 

60 

1 

3131 

5.66'j 

1         40 

'   ..       1 

35,791| 

3132 

3133 

9,860; 

Helen  D.  Hedges 

3i:u 

1 

3135 

'      206 

'       2fS0 

3Cd       fi05l 
'  1,500: 

1 

1 

Elizabeth  Con  well 

3136 

19.000 
4,628 

■   "556 


'^1 

1,320 

587 

3,600< 

Lucy  B.  Loorais 

3137 

Mildred  S.Smith 

G.M.Walton 

3138 

3,600 

1 



3139 
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R,  reference: 


8140 
8141 
8142 
8143 
8144 
8145 
8146 
8147 
8148 
8149 
8150 
3151 
8152 
8153 
8154 
8155 
8156 
8157 
8158 
8159 
'8160 
8161 
8162 
8163 
8164 
8165 
81G6 
8167 
8168 
8169 
8170 
8171 
8172 
3173 
8171 
8175 
8176 
8177 
8178 
8179 
8180 
8181 
8182 
3183 
8184 
81 H5 
3186 
3187 
8188 
8189 
8190 
8191 
2192 
8193 
8194 
8195 
8196 
8197 

8198 
8199 
8200 
8201 
8202 
8203 
8204 
8205 


Lo^Uqu. 


MtJ^SlBOTA. 


Aitkin 

Albert  Lea... 

do 

do 

Anoka 

do 

Appleton 

Austin 

do 

Benson 

Blue£artli... 

do 

Brainerd 

Cannon  Falls 

Chatfield 

Cloquet 

do 

Collegeville.. 

do 

I)aw8on 

Detroit  City.. 
Dodge  Center 

Dulutli 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fairmont 

do 

Faribault 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Farmineton.. 
Fergus  Fulls . 

Gay  lord 

Glencoe 

do 

Granite  FjiI1«. 

Hastings 

Hibbing 

Hutchinson.. 

Jonesville 

Lake  City 

Lakefield  .... 
Lanesboro  ... 
Little  Falls... 

Luverne  

do 

Madison 

Mankato 

do 

do 


....do 

Maplelon 

Minneapolis  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


Kjune  ot  Ubmqr. 


Public  High  School 

Albert  Lea  College 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Irving  iligh  School 

Public  Library* 

Appleton  Library 

Library  A^ssociation 

I*ublic  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library* 

Public  School 

Northern  Pacific R.RLib.Asi^oc 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School  * 

Public  Library 

Public  School* 

St.  John's  Abbcv 

Students'  Library 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  S«h..ol 

Central  High  School 

Duluth  Bar  Library  Assoc 

Normal  School 

Public  Library 

Sacred  Heart  institute 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Bethlehem  Academy 

Minnesota  Sch.  for  the  Blind. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library* 

St.  Gertnuk's  Library  • 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

School  lor  the  Deaf 

Scabury  Divinity  School 

Shattuck  Siliool 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Stevens  Seminary  * 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Sch(M>l 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

l*ublic  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

St.  Peter  and  St.  PauPs  Paro 
chial  Library. 

State  Normal  School 

Public  Schw>l 

Augsburg  Seminary 

Central  Higb  School 

East  High  St^hool 

HennepinCounty  Medical  Soc 
Minneapolis  Bar  Association. 
Minnesota  FreeTraveling  Lib 


1895 
1900 
18KJ 
1<H)0 

•Statistics  of  1900. 


1890 
1886 
1903 
1881 


1893 
1896 
1869 
1878 


1884 
1884 
1893 


1.S95 
18^0 
1857 


1885 
1893 


18X0 
1889 
1903 
18V0 
181K) 
1879 

lhH9 


18<k) 


1871 
1H90 
18<i() 

18:)8 

1885 


1890 
l.VvS 
18.H,-) 
18M) 
IKS') 
1872 

i8h2 


1.S88 
1890 


1869 


8ch... 

Col  ... 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Theo 

C<»1.., 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch.. 

Sch... 

Law. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Asv.. 

Sch . . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Seh.. 

Asy.. 

Theo 

Sch  . . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Seh.. 

Sch.. 

Seh.. 

Sch.. 

Sch . . 

Sch.. 

Sch  . . 

Sch  - . 

Seh.. 

Sch.. 

(ien  . 

Gen  . 

Sch-. 

Sch.. 

Se'h.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
S<h.. 
Sch . . 
Med. 
Law. 
Slate 


T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 


^ 


1,000 
2,000 
1,750 
1,403 
1,100 
5,000 
1,500 
3,400 
1,100 
1,400 
1,200 
2,000 
1.100 
1,200 
2,000 
7,341 
1,206 

20,000 
2,600 
1,100 
1,400 
1,000 
3.166 

10,000 
1.000 

40,000 
9,650 
2.230 
1.000 
1.000 
2,440 
1.600 
5,792 
1,600 
8,009 
2,600 
9.000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,824 
1,000 
6.000 
6.200 
2,000 
3.600 
1,000 
1,600 
1.-200 
1,000 
1.200 
1.000 
1,963 
2.40O 
2.223 
2.000 
1,200 
8.400 
6,000 

5,731 
1.380 
3,000 
8.500 
2,000 
4,721 
10,000 
8,875 
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! 

1 

Receipts  from— 

a 

ga 

1. 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 

1 

|5 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

200 

5,000 

1100 

$100 

F.O.King 

8140 

8141 

400 

250 
150 

900 

«300 
140 

1,200 
140 

Elizabeth  Bralnerd 

8142 

10,000 

3143 

8144 

""466 

100 

85 

106 

150 

17,821 
1,400 
5,000 
2,753 

533 

863 
160 
250 
185 

8145 

100 

A  una  La  Rue 

8146 

Mrs  H.  H  Kent 

8147 

185 

Andrew  Nelson 

8148 

8149 

"i*666 

43 
100 

2,606 

2,000 

640 

400 

20 
80 

40 
80 
163 

8160 

A.C.Tibbetts 

8151 

E.J.Cook 

8162 



8163 

3C0 
ICO 

ioo 

110 

3154 

9,161 

894 

894 

$12,000 

8155 

8156 

2,000 

1,000 

2,325 

32,000 

Bruno  Doerfler,  0.  S.  B.. 

8157 

3168 

60 

266 
80 
100 
300 
300 

806 

900 

2,160 

""776 

2,000 

1,000 

12,500 

95 
140 
10 

175 

140 

109 

770 

2,000 

1,000 

12,600 

W.  P.  Dyer 

3169 

A.  W.  Uhl 

8160 

8161 

!!!!.;;!!   :::  :::::::: :.- 

8162 

MissE.Hicks 

3163 

Miss  Paine 

3164 

' '2*666 

200 

""466 

3,000 
635 
200 
100 

95.809 
12,370 
18,000 

75,000 

Lydia  M.  Poirier 

Sr.  Katherine  McCarthy. 
Minnie  Bird 

3165 

3166 

8167 

P.  P.  Kennedy 

8168 

15 

3169 

. 

8170 

"i,'746 

150 

501 

25 

40 

IH 

100 

8171 

18,015 

751; 

759 

11,200 

$30,000 

8172 

3173 

133 

83 

MarvL.  Winter 

3174 

Louis  C.  Tuck 

3175 

300 

90 

115 

Alford  A.Butler 

3176 

H.  Leiand  Nichoi 

F.  P.  Phipps 

3177 

SO 
98 

1.930 
7,%1 

&6 

77 
100 
75 

77 
346 
125 

8178 

1,800 

Lillian  R.Stringham.... 
C.  J .  Freeman 

8179 

3180 

50 

800 

5,000 

Mrs.  G.  L.  G.  Corson 

3181 

"   '" 

3182 

1 

8183 

100 

300 

8,666 

140 

315 

Edear  L.  Porter 

8184 

3185 

"";*■"(■**:::* 

200 
100 
2'20 

200 
100 
220 

H.  L.  Merrill 

3186 

100 
60 

100 
100 

1,600 
1,500 



V.G.Pickett 

3187 

3188 

8189 

60 

82 

2,000 
9.942 
5,114 

""'352 

60 

50 
377 
857 

R  A.  Buell 

8190 

327- 

Cora  Tanner 

8191 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Halbert 

8192 

8193 

600 

8194 

1 

8195 

**i*266 

1,230 
100 

701 
800 

25,139 

4,000 

4,084 
72 

1,850 
306 

4,000 

Minnie  A.  McGraw 

J.  B.  Schmandt 

3196 

3197 

1  350 

Alice  N.  Farr 

3198 

20u 

366 

8199 

. 

Wi  Ihelm  Pettersen 

8-200 

...       1 

8201 

***"666 

200 

153 

270 

1,125 

275 

275 
275 

8202 



Eveline  C.  Lyon 

3203 

1       *^ 

:::;:::L. 



Edw.  Stanley  Waters.... 
Clara  F.  Baldwin 

3204 

1      49,855 

3,600 

1 

8,566 

1:: :: 

8205 
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PitbliCt  foci^iff  «wd  9chool  libraries  in  the  IMittd 

[Column  5:  Building— O.  owned;  R,  rented;  P,  fumUhed  free.    6:  Sa|^>orted  by~T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Location. 


MINNESOTA— con. 


Minneapolis 

do 

do 

do 

do 


3206 
3-J07 
3208 
3209 
3210 


3211  ' do 

3212  do. 


3213 
3214 
3215 
3216 
3217 
3218 
3219 
3220 
3-221 
3222 
3223 


3224 
3225 
3226 
3227 
322S 
3229 
3230 
32SI 
3232 
3233 

32:h 

3235 
3236 
3237 
3238 
3239 
:i240 
3241 
3242 
3213 
3244 
3245 
32  in 
3247 

3248 
3241) 
3-'50 
32:il 
3252 
32:.3 
32.51 
32%.=. 
3250 

3257 

325H 

32r.O 
3201 

3202 
lt2t)3 
3-264 
3*265 
3266 


f 


do 

Montevideo. 

Monticello.. 

Moorhead 
do.... 

Morris  ... 
do.... 

New  Uim 

do.... 

do.... 

Northfteld  . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Olivia 

Orton?llle  .. 
Owatonna  .. 

do 

do 

Pipestone... 
Red  WinK... 

do 

do 

do 

Redwood  Falls, 

Renville 

Rochester... 

do 

do 

do 

Rush  ford  ... 
St.  Charles.. 

St.  Cloud 

do 

do 

do 

I  St.  James 

I  St.J^wcph... 
I do 

St.  Louis  Park 

St.  Paul 
do.. 

St.  Paul  (Merrlam 
Park). 

St.  Paul . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Name  of  library. 


North  High  Rchool 

Public  Lib.  of  Minneapolis... 

Stanley  Hall 

Tt»aohors'  Library  Aswc 

United  Church  Seminary  ( Ev. 

Luth.). 
University  of  Minnesota 

College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Col.  of  Med.  and  Surgery  • 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School  ... 

Public  School 

State  Normal  School  . . 

Public  Library 

I>ublic  Sfrhool 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College  ... 

niblic  HighSchuol 

Turnverein  Library 

Carleton     College    (ScovlUe 
Memorial  Library. 

Goodsel  I  Observatory 

Central  High  School 

Public  Library 

St.  Olaf  College 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Pillsbury  Academy 

Public  School 


Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie-Lawther  Library .. 

iniblic  High  School 

Red  Wing  Seminary . 

State  Training  School 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Acad,  of  OurLadyof  Lounles 
German  Library  Asociation  . 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Minnesota  State  Reformatory'. 
Public    Library    and    Free 
Reading  Room. 

Public  School 

State  Normal  School 

Public  School 

St.  Benedict's  Library 

St.  Joscjih's  Library* 

Public  School  *...'. 

Baldwin  Seminary 

Ccmral  High  School 

College  of  St.  Thomas 


1895 
18x5 
1891 
1882 


1880 

1880 

IKT.V 
1888 
1888 


1884 
1884 

1809 


1S56 
1M79 
1868 


i 


Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch.., 
Theo 

Col.. 
Med. 

Med. 
Gen  ., 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Soc.. 
Col  .. 


1878  !  Sci... 

, i  Sch.. 

1898  I  Gen  . 

1874  Col  . . 

, I  Sch.. 

Sch.. 

1897  Gen  . 
1876  I  Sch.. 

1875  I  Sch.. 
1900     Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

188()  1  Sch.. 
18?i  !  Gen  . 
18H5  t  Gen  . 
1885  ,  Sr'h.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

1H87  ■   AsV.. 

1889  ,  Gen  . 

1876  Sch.. 
}HVJ  Sch.. 
18tH)  Sch.. 
IHK)  I  Sch. 


I8t.0 


Cleveland  High  School 

Concordia  C<»I lege 

Haralinc  Univcr>ity 

Humboldt  High  School 

Maoilcstcr  College  (Edward 

Ncill  Library). 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School .. 
Minnesota  Hisloncal  Society. 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Scm 

Public  Library 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 


1S81 

1!^01 

l.^'.t:} 
1^:»;{ 

1S"() 
1.^8") 


Thc-o  . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
srh . . . 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Ci)l  ... 
sch . . . 
(ol  ... 


188" 
IM'J 


Sch.. 

Hist  . 
1878  i  Theo 
1882  Gen  . 
1851  1  Sch.. 


Hi 


-8 

3  a 


T. 
T.D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

8. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
F. 
8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

S. 

s. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 


2,200 
130.006 
2,500 
6.S21 
2,500 

111.570 
3.000 

6.000 
3.065- 
1,200 
2,200 
8,010 
2,700 
1,00(1 
1.10(^ 
1,425 
1.875 
20,000 

2.200 
2,016 
2,179 
5.500 
1,'206 
1,000 
7.771 
2,500 
1,500 
1,500 
3, 5001 
1.656! 
1.600 
2.850 
1.000 
1.200 
1,000 
2.375 
5,987 
2,000 
l.GOO) 
1,000 
1,600 
5,883 

1,500 
5.323 
l,50tf 
1.000 
2,000 
1,500 
1.000 
5.050 
5,000- 

3,000i 

1.200} 
7,  bO0\ 
5.000^ 


1.6 
38,22! 

3.40 
61, C 

I,' 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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i 
1 

1^ 

Rr^'t'lpU  fmm — 

P 
II 

Kinwo  Lit  liUmrtaii^ 

ll 

10 

11 

1^ 

li 

]# 

1^ 

1« 

1? 

IS 

to 

■8,'365 

535,853 

^Im 



«B;832 

8325 
60,394 

Fl fftn  ( ■<  tl El u h oiin  ....... . 

James  K.  Hosmer 

3^a» 

f200,06^ 

1325,615 

3207 
3208 

:::::;::::::::: :::: 

800 

3209 

i 

1 

3210 

j  3,844 

12,560 



12,580 

Wm.  W.  Fohvell 

3211 

........ 

3212 

1 

3213 

7.000 

4,ou; 
2. 500 

280 
5,000 

385 

399 
110 
250 
524 

Margaret  E.  Webb 

Alice  Edwards 

3214 

94 

....... 

110 
250 
400 

'V20 



3215 



Nelle  Olscn 

3216 

400 

180 
100 

Edwin  T.  Reed 

8217 

Mni.  S.  Elliott 

3218 

3219 

I 

120 

J.  Sehaller 

8220 

1,800 

""266 
1,200 

125 
1,577 

2f> 

CI 

217 

2, 225 

3221 

Edw.  Petrv 

3222 



700 

1.380 

16,000 

2S,000 

Geo.  Huntington 

Wm.  W.  Payne 

8223 

3224 

4,004 
10,957 

""827 

97 



97 

88S 

Nina  Stewart 

3225 

50O 
160 

Edith  M.  Pye 

32^ 

ii 

13,000 

O.G.  Felland 

3237 

3228 

1 

1 

1 

3229 

1,279 

27,793 

2,000| 

900 

2,980 

16.500 
2,500 

25,000 

Maude  van  Bureu 

3230 
3231 

50 

50 

45i 
15.000 
22. 500 

1 

1 

3232 

475 
1,584 

500 
1,654 

Adelaide  Wharton 

Lillian  S.Tandy 

3233 

.17,000 

3234 

""450 

50 
110 

W.F.  Kunge 

3235 



1..           1 

150 

:: 

Edw.  0.  Riiigstad 

3236 

3237 

100 

75 

1 i 

3238 

3239 

30 

*"i,'(xV) 

7 

2 

5&4 

• 1 

Stater  M.Irene 

:5240 

475 

...:::.\..--  -1-—  . 

1-20 

1,813 

100 

3241 

1.61.^ 

100! 

1 

12,000 

J  ulia  Rupp 

3242 



3243 

H) 

140 

O.M.Norlie 

3244 

]      1 

3245 



100 
475 

.. ..  1 1 

117 

2.567 

175 

3246 

KS.O.)') 

2, 52H 

' 

25, 600 

Mane  E.  Brick 

3247 

ml 

Edna  Winger 

3248 

1 

3249 



32.')0 



10 

800 

1 i 

17 

3*251 

3:S2 

2,000 

:::::::;:::"::::""::::":; 

........ 



3253 

1                   1 

32.54 

"ij'm 

10<.> 

25 
250 

3.500 
l.OUO 



3255 

1                ! 



F.J.Taylor 

3256 

50o{ 

5(X> 
210 

50 

S.  A.  Farnsworth 

H.  Juergensen 

3257 
3258 

.::::::i;::::::i:::::.: 

Anna  M.  Davis 

3259 

•JtM) 
8t{) 

'""bOO 

6(J0 

50 
2,121 

100 
6.671 

iOO 

1,100 

1    '^. 

300 

3-260 

3261 

1    ■      ■ 

n2C2 

15,01X) 

15,000 
200 

43,615 
125 



Warren  V  pham 

326a 

1 

O.E.Brandt 

3264 

178,767 

21,400| 



Helen  J.  MeCaine 

3265 





326C 
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«m^ 

3270 
S271 
S2Ti 
3273 

dUlh 
3i7ii 
3277 
327fi 
827§ 
32K> 
824*1 
82H2 
3'J?^;i 
S-iN 

8286 
8287 
32^ 
8289 
3290 
8291 
8292 
8293 
329-1 
3295 
3296 
3297 
3298 
3299 
3300 
3301 
3302 
3303 
3304 
3305 
8306 
3307 
8308 
8309 


8310 
3311 
8312 
3313 
3314 
3315 
3316 
3317 
8318 
3319 
3320 
8321 
8322 
8323 
3324 
8325 
8326 
8327 
8828 
83-29 


LoCAtlon. 


HlirKSSOTA— COO. 
Bt.  PtiUl ,. 

!^i.  I'hul  ( Miirrliim 

St  Fflul... 

do*....,.,..-. 

do 

i^t.  rmilPark...... 

Ki.  Pfter  .,.,..„, 

.....do. 

...*,d(i* «.*.,...,... 
.....do.....,,.,,.,. 

Bank  Center. 

,....df» ......^.. 

ShiTlmrti ,. 

Hleepy  Eye...„^*. 

BpiinKfiflid 

Kprhig  VftlJejr,.,.. 

HriMwrttor. 

do 

Tower 

Tracv  

Two  Harbors 

Verndale 

Wabasha 

do 

Wadena , 

Warren 

Waseca 

Watervillo , 

Wells 

White  Bear  Lake., 

Wilder 

Willmar 

do 

do 

Windom 

Winnebago  City  .. 

do 

Winona 

Winona 

do 

Worthington 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Aborflecn 

Agricultural  Col.. 

Bay  St.  Louis 

Blue  Mount^iin  ... 

Brookhttven  

Byhalia 

Clinton 

do 

....do 

do 

Columbus 

....do 

Crystal  Springs  . . . 

Edwards 

French  Camp 

Greenville 

Harperville 

Hcniando 

Uollv  Springs 

do 


Name  of  library. 


Ft.  Miiry**  K<;hoftL . 
m.  l-fttil  Seminary. 


State  Roarrl  of  Health. 

M'llc  Libniry .,.,.,.. 

Tnwbi'rH'  Tminir^E  School... 
%^Liiiljilion  Convent,*,,*. ,.., 
St.  Paul  II  Collt^e. .......... , 

GnsiiTUrt  Adolphus  Colleifi'.. 

Public  Library 

Public  &i^h(]Ol . . .......... 

State  edspial*., ,,.,,.,.,,.,, 
Bryant  Library  Ajeoelation. . 

Public  Scbtiol  ,...,,.... 

Piibliic  High  Schoi'tl  ...., 

Dye  km  en  Ml  Frt.-e  Libmty ,.., 

pnbliur  .'^ibiiK*! _ 

njbliE'  Sihdcil  ,..,„._, , 

I'Mbll-'  Ili^bek-hool 

I'Qblic  Li biiuy , 

Public  School 

Library  Association 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  School , 

Ladies'  Library  Association* 

Public  School 

Public  School , 

Public  and  High  School 

Public  School* 

Public  School , 

Public  School , 

White  Bear  I^iblic  Library... 

Brcck  School 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Willmar  Seminary 

I»ublic  High  School 

Parker  College 

Public  School 

Free  IMiblic  Library 

I>ublic  High  School 

State  Normal  School 

Public  School 


1S94 
1>^73 

1S.SI 
l.sTi; 
1W*9 
IHT^ 
ISIW 
1S76 


1S79 


1901 


ll*»l 

1BU9 
1890 


1892 


1880 
1870 
1892 
1890 
1893 


Public  High  School 

MissiMsippi  A.  and  M.  College. 

St.  Stanislaus  College 

Blue  Mountain  Female  Col. . 

Whitworth  College 

Kate  Tucker  Institute , 

Hillman  Col.  (Lesbian  Lib.). 
Mississippi  College , 

Herminian  Society* 

Philomathean  Society*. . . 
Industrial  Institute  and  Col.. 

Public  Library* 

Public  High  School 

Southern  Christian  Institute . 
Central  Mississippi  Institute.. 

I»ubllc  School 

Harperville  School 

Randall  University  S^-hool ... 
North  Miss.  Presbyterian  Col.. 
State  Normal  School 


1893 
1889 
1888 
1903 

1883 


1888 


1886 
1861 
1860 
1897 


1895 
1880 
1854 
1876 
1849 
1882 
18<K) 
1826 
1832 
1865 
1900 
1876 
1890 


1901 
18?2 


*StaUsUe8  0f  19C0. 


4 


fleh_. 
Theo 

yiftie 
Srh.. 
,Sf'h.. 
i^Lh.. 
Col . . 
Oeu  . 

A«y., 

Gen  . 
ftch,, 
iiteh.. 
Gen. 
Beh.. 
8i^h.. 
Sell . . 

Guli   - 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Sch... 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 


Sch... 
Col  ... 
Sch . . . 

Col  ...I  F. 


Col  . 

Sch . . . 

C.Soc. 

Col  . . . 

C. Soc . 

C. Soc . 

Col... 

Gen... 

Sob... 

Sch... 

C4)l  ... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch . . . 


Sch... I  F. 


m 

t 


C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T, 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T.  D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


P. 

Ft. 

F. 

F. 

F, 

S. 

@. 
tY. 

F. 

Ft. 

F- 

F, 

F, 
Ft. 

F. 

F, 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.  Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Ft. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 


Fr. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

8. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 


B. 
B, 

E, 
Jt. 
B. 

i: 

B. 
B. 
I£, 
C. 
E. 
B, 
B. 
B. 
B, 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 


h 
lO^SOQ 

4.000 
L2aii 

t 

ft, 
1*000 

um 

htm 

6,ooa 

10. 315 
1,000 
1,110 
1.50 
1,634 
1,200 
3,000 
1,260 
1.500 
1.650 
2.000 
1,000 
1,560 
2,090 
l.OJO 
1,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1.440 
1,500 
1.5-20 

22.484 
1,'200 
8,500 
2,100 


1.350 
9.694 
6,565 
2,000 
1,148 
1,000 
1.200 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3,500 
2,350 
1.384 
1.000 
2,000 
2.200 
1,500 
1,000 
1.000, 
2,6C>0i 
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1 

> 

1 

Rticclpli  from— 

5 

♦^5 

1. 

11 

> 

K*Bie  of  librarian. 

c3 
H 

5 

1"^ 

1 

10 

11 

Ifi 

in 

14 

n 

le 

17 

1ft 

n 

600 

2,600 
4,000 

^2ffl 

1,100 

300 

3,500 

120 

$2,000 

r2,ooo 

Rev.  Wm.  Turner .... 

3268 

3269 

99,600 
350 

9,600 
350 

1,240 

61 

260 

E.  A.Nelson 

3270 

1,200 

Frances  L.  Strong 

M.C.  Shepherd 

3'271 

3272 

620 
200 

20 
200 
192 
105 

Martha  A.  Fischer 

J.  A.  Youngqnist 

Josephine  Powell 

8278 

3274 

11,664 
625 

$606 

678 
60 

3276 

60 





3276 

3277 

600 

350 

12,000 

700 

120 
30 

830 
30 

Minnie  Mullin 

Geo.  A.  Stanton 

8278 

3279 



3280 

250         87 

6,927 
1,700 
1,298 

600 
70 
80 



99,500 

Joseph  M.  Stiles 

Chas.Uuff 

3281 

100 
60 

60 

20 
20 



3282 

F.L.Bauer 

3283 



3284 

"'"'-ioo 

823 
50 
60 

82,&17 

800 

2,888 
40 

3,083 
60 
135 
92 

Gertrude  B.  McPherson. . 
E.  0.  Loveland 

3285 

10 

3286 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Steel 

3287 

Elizabeth  Uussell 

3288 

3289 

100 

""266 

60 

ioo 

100 
25 

20 

20 
251 

A.L.Giles 

3290 

3291 

48 

2 

60 

J.  L.  Torrens 

3292 

1 

3*293 

400 

75 

1,894 

121 

333 

William  Angus 

3294 

:*::::::" 

:::::::: 

3295 

"**42i) 

160 
62 
28 

100 

30 

30 

3296 

1,149 
6,606 

Agnes  P.  Rodgers 

Mabel  A.Extrand 

3297 

249 

268 

3298 



60 

3299 

Edith  L.Frost 

3300 

""266 

300 
200 

"'"506 

100 
60 
400 
100 
l.V) 
1,868 
25 
400 
145 

140 

140 
100 

Jes.sie  A.  Little 

3301 

3302 

2,000 



300 

302 

200 

185 

6,968 

Nell  M.  Barlow 

3303 

E.  W.  Van  Aken 

3304 

4,  l.-iO 
89, 1% 

"6,678 

185 

J.M.McConnell 

3305 

Jeannette  A.  Clarke 

3306 

3307 

900 

220 

900 
470 

Mary  Grant 

3308 

6,195 

Jennie  M.  Beckley 

3309 

3310 

5  425 

5,666 

610 

1,706 

1  766 

"**i3,'756 

C.  R.  Stark 

3311 

"**666 
700 

100 
60 
15 

305 

Bro.  Berehmans 

3312 

. 

Mrs.  Booth  Lowrey 

H.G.Hawkins 

3313 

320 

322 
40 

3314 





Kate  E.  Tucker  ....*. 

3316 



" 

Bessie  Miller 

3316 

......  ....... 

1 

3317 

600 
750 

'**'266 
387 

30 
30 
1,500 
250 
24 

300 
75 



3. 6()<) 

3318 

1 1     ..   .. 

750 



3319 

*   "'       1              1 

::::::::: 

Ethel  R.  Polndexier 

3320 

1,025 
875 

i  ::::**i::::::' 

100 

3321 

1 

....... 

T.  L.  Trawick 

3322 

....     1     .... 

'  *:*:  "1    :: 

3323 



1 

1 : 

3324 

100 

800 

H 

120 

Caroline  Stern 

3326 

"   ■' 

3326 

i :  • 

"'"*b66 

25 
300 

135 
380 

SallieGray 

3328 

E.D.Miller 

3329 
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8330 
8331 
8332 
8333 
SS84 
8335 
8336 
8337 
8:^38 
3339 
8340 
8341 
8342 
3343 
3341 
3345 
3346 
8347 
8348 
8.'M9 
8350 
3351 
8352 


83M 
8355 


835r. 
3357 
3358 

3359 


8361 
33r>2 

aim 


3366 
S3i;7 
33(>M 
3:^09 
3370 
8371 

8372 
3373 
8374 
3375 
3376 
8877 
8378 
8379 
3:is<) 

33HI 
3382 
83S:J 
33M4 
83><5  I 
838i>  ! 
3387  I 
8388 


Locfttlon. 


Mi8ai88ippi — con. 


II oily  Springs 
Jackson... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kosciwko 
Ijookhurt  . 
lymlsville. 
MeridUn.. 

do 

Natchez... 

do 

Pontotoc . . 
Port  Gibson 
Tougaloo.. 

Tula 

University 

do 

Vicksburg 

do 

WeHt  Point. 

do 

WetJtaide . . 


Yale 

Vazoo  City 


Albany  ... 

do 

do 

do 

Arcadia . . . 


Ashley.. 
Bethany 
Bolivar  . 
Bonnetorre 
do 


Boonville . 

do 

do 

Brookfleld 
BruuHwick 
Camden  Point 

Cameron 

Cantr)n 

do 

do 

Cape  (xirardeau 

do 

Carroll  ton 

Cartilage 

do 

Chiilicothe  ... 

do 

Clarksburg 

Clinton 

Columbia 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Name  of  library. 


Rust  University 

Millflaps  College 

Public  High  S<!hool 

State  InstitutionfortheBlind* 
State  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

State  Library 

Public  High  School 

Foster  Polytechnic  School ♦  . 

NorouU  College 

Meridian  Female  College 

Weoh»ler  Graded  School 

Fipk  Memorial  Library 

Stanton  Col.  for  Young  Ladies 
Chickasaw  Female  Coll ^?e... 
Chamberlain  Hunt  Academy* 

Tougaloo  University 

Normal  Institute 

University  of  Mimisaippi 

Law  School 

Library  AHsociation 

St.  AJoysi4w  Commercial  Col 

Mary  Holmea  Seminary 

Public  High  School 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Oakland  College 

St.  Clara's  Academy 


1S67 
189-2 


1»94 
1838 
1894 


Col  . . . 

Col  .. 

Sch... 
I  Asy... 
I  Asy.., 

State 
I  Sch.. 
I  Sch.. 
;  Sch.. 
I  Col.. 

Sch.. 
I  8oc 


1868 


1  Col.. 

;  Col .. 

I  Gen  . 
I  Sch.. 

Sch.. 
I  Col  .. 

Law. 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Sch... 
I  Sch... 
I  C4>1... 

Sch... 
Sch... 


Central  Christian  College  *. . .    1892     Col  . 

J.  S.Allen  Society  Library* Gen  . 

Northwest  Miwtourl  College     1892     Sch.. 

(Senati^-Clionian  Library).  , 

Public  High  Strhool ;  1888     Sch . . 

Untuline  Academy  for  Young     1877     Sch.. 

I>idic8.  I 

\Vats<m  Historical  Library  ♦ . .    ia=j5     Sch . . 

Public  High  S<'hool 189.)  I  Sch . . 

SouthweHt  Baptist  College I  1878  I  Col.. 

Public  High  School 1893  j  Sch.. 

St.   Joseph    Lead   Company     1889     Gen  . 

Free  Library.  i  I 

Kemper  Military  School I  1844     Sch . . 

Public  School '  1898  I  .Sch.. 

State  Training  School  for  Boys    1891     Sch.. 

Public  High  School !  Sch.. 

Library  Association 1891     Gen  . 

Female  Orphan  School  of  the    Sch.. 

Christian  Church.  i  1 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College...    1887  '  Col  .. 

Christian  University '  Col  .. 

Meridian  Lodge* 18^-5  .  O.  F. 

iniblic  School 1H90  I  Sch  . . 

St.  Vincent's  College I  1hi2     Sch.. 

State  Normal  School , 

Public  High  School 

Carthago  Collegiate  IiLstitutc 

Public  School 

Normal  School 

Public  High  School 

ClarkHhurg  College 

l*ublic  S<*hool 

Christian  College "  Col.. 

Stephens  College* J870  |  (ol  .. 

University  Academv* ,  Sch.. 

University  of  M ishouri 1843     Col  . . 

Law  Department ' i  Law  . 


1874 
1890 


Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 
18-9  ;  S«'h.. 
1890  .S<h  . . 
1.H78  '  Srh  . . 
liXJl  Col  . . 
18VJ  ,  Sfh  . 


ii 


j3  w^ 


^sii 


I 

F.I 
F.  I 
F.  ' 
F.  . 
F.  I 
F.  , 
F.I 
F.I 
F.  I 
F. 
R,| 
F.I 

F.  ! 

F.I 

F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


I 


F.      T. 

F.  I    C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

R. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

•  IF. 
.1  F.  1 
.   F. 

.   F.  I 
.1  R.  I 

J  F.  : 

.IF.  I 
.!F. 

.!f. 

F. 


C. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


IF..    T. 


25 


8 


C. 

Fr. 

c. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

Fr. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

Ft. 

T. 

Fr. 

F.  C. 

F.  C. 

:  o.  c. 

F.  T.  D. 

F.  C. 

F.  I    T. 

1  F.  I    T. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


F. 

S. 
Ft. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


R. 

C.  I 
R.  I 

B. 
B. 

B. 
B.  I 
R.  I 

B. 
C.| 

B.' 
B. 

C. 
B.  ' 

B.  I 
B.  I 

R.  ' 

R.  I 

B. 

B. 

B. 

R. 

B. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

R. 


♦Statl.sticsof  1900. 


3 
> 


5,000 
8,000 
1,«0Q 
1,500 
1.S84 

79,090 
1.500 
1,500 
1.000 
3,000 
1.600 
8,000 
1,000 
I.OUQ 
1.800 
4.500 
1.000 

19,895 
1,500 
1,370 
8,470 
1.500 
1,000 
2,400 

1,000 
1.400 


8,500 
2,500 
1.400 

2,000 
2.000 

1,200 

1,1 

LOOO 

l.OOO 

2,100 

2,200 
1,238 
1,200 
2,000 
2.000 

i.aoo 

2,500 
3.000 
3,000 
l.OOO 

13.000 
3,000 

26.000 
1,200 
3.230 
1,500 
7.000 
3>700 
2.000 
5.000 
1,500 
1.000 

52,000 

»),000 
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G,  corporation;  D,  donatkNUf. 
B,boiL] 

7:  F.  free;  S, 

subscription;  Fr 

,  free  for  referv  ncc    8:  C,  circulating; 

B 
10 

Jl 

> 

11 

r 

a 

3 

18 

.»ipts  from— 

6 

a 
8 

i 

16 

!1 

o  a 

1 

17 

II 

a 
> 

18 

Name  of  librarian. 

14 

|| 

15 

11 

12 

19 

300j        75 

Wm.W.  Foster,  jr 

3330 

1 

3331 

i2N 



f280 

.'.'.'.'.'.. 

$280^ 

:::::;::: 

E.L.'BaJIev 

3332 



1 ..  . 

33S3 

:::::::i::;:::  :::::;::  i:::::;: 

200 

1,500 

225 

200 

1,600 

825 



Bertha  Livfngi«lon 

Mattie  Plunkett 

S3S4 

1        1 

3335 

i» 

2,3i)( 

Lula  I Aney 

3386 

3337 

1                     1          , 

1     ■   '   ■     1 



333A 

1                     1 

1.   .   1 1 

3S39 

'                     , 

S340 

1         ,             ,       "        ' 

5f.l 





MisR  M.  B.  Montgomery. . 

S.'Ml 

...  1  , 1  .       1  . 

3343 

1                     ', 

t 

3343 

500 

'                 1 

3344 

20O 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Woctdworth  . . . 

3345 

1 

3346 

2,500|      692 

V.OHl' 

534 





$15,000 

MrKL.M.Hunt 

3347 

. 

S34S 

1            •     . 

200 



Mif«  F.  F.  Michlc 

3349 

1 ■ 1 

8350 

100         20 

25 



Caroline  B.  Johnson 

8351 

.!...!! 

S3.S2 

3,000 

1,500 

140 

140 

J.  M.  May 

335S 

SSM 

3355 

1              -       . 
'              1 

«2,0Q0 

S356 

1 

a5 

3357 

1 

Lanra  Shoemaker 

8368 



1 

8350 

'                 1                            1                                             j 

3360 

12 

2m 

1         1       '       !  •    1       !         1         1 

3361 

100 

2.,« 



^1 

38 



O.A.Greene 

3:i«2 

";t6S 

;;:....! i i ....:::  .";;::i ::.i i ::....:;:...;:.:;. 

3:^,04 

i              '             t       1       1        1        1 

3365 

i              1       i       1       1       1        1        1 

3366 

!     12:> 

1 

1,500 

'".'" 

16(V 

150 





Wm.  Mittelbftch 

3.367 

3:>>8 

1 

.........|.   .....    ....     ......    .................... 

33<;9 

500 

200 

Otto  k.  Beneclie 

3:i70 

1 

3371 

l.OOo'        4. 





! 
1 

«, 

1  H.Benjamin 

S372 

337S 

2'M) 



::::::;i::::: 

1 

3374 

iyi) 

100 

2,000 

50, 

8.^ 

K .  O.  McK»re 

S375 

2  OtM» 

llev.  J.  Layton         .  ... 

3376 

i ' 

3377 

1 

1 1 1 1 

.S378 

1         :::  t       -       |. •-...... 

3;i79 

200 

6,866 

234 

Marian  Glenn 

'XK'-ti 

Allen  Mo<.»re     

38S1 





%Wl 

1,500       250 
150 

240 
12 

J.  E.  DilJard 

an.H3 



1. 

Bessie  Tiffy 

S384 



1 

( 

S:^ 

.1                  t     ■   '     1           "1 ' 1 1 

1 ! _J 1 1 i   

33S7 

20,000   8.072 

10,381 

12,5001 

18,000 

J.T.  (Jerould 

3388 





3389 
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8891 
8392 
8893 
8394 
8395 
8396 
8397 
839S 
8399 
8400 
8401 

8402 
8403 
8404 
8405 
8406 
8407 
8408 
8409 
8410 
8411 
8412 
8413 
8414 
8415 
8416 
8417 
8418 
8419 
8420 
»121 
8422 
8423 
8424 
8425 
8426 
8427 
8428 
8429 
8430 
8431 
8432 
8433 
8434 
8435 
8436 
8437 
8488 
8439 
8440 
8441 
8442 
8443 
8444 
8445 
8446 
8447 
8448 
8449 
8460 
8451 
8452 
8453 
8454 


LoCAttOB. 


msoFiti— cont'd. 

Conception , 

Desoto 

....do 

....do , 

ExcelHlor  Springs 

Farmlngton 

do 

Fayette 

do 

Florissant 

Fredericktown... 
Fulton 

do 

....do 

....do 

Gallatin 

....do 

Gla^ow 

iiiido!!!!!;;;!!!! 

Glencoe 

Grandin 

Greenfield , 

Hamilton 

Hannibal 

....do 

Harrisonville .... 

Hermann 

Huntsvillc 

Iberia 

Independence . . . 

do 

Jaclcson 

Jefferson  City.... 

....do 

do 

Joplin 

do 

Kansas  City 

do 

do 

do 

Kidder 

Kirksville 

do 

do 

Lagrange 

Lamar 

Lexington 

do 

do 

do 

Liberty 

do 

Louisiana 

Macon 

Mansfield 

Marionville 

Marshall 

do 

Maryville 

Mexico 

do 

do 

Moberly 


Kaai«  ol  libruj. 


Conception  Abbey 

Mount  St.  Clement's  Sem  .... 

Public  High  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ubrary , 

Wyman  School* , 

Carleton  College 

Public  School* 

Central  College 

Howard-Payne  College 

St.  Stanislaus  Seminary 

Marvin  Collegiate  Institute . . 
Orphan  Sch.  of  the  Christian 
Church  * 

State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Synodical  Female  College 

Westminster  College 

Grand  River  College* 

Public  High  School 

I^wis  Library 

Pritchett  College 

Public  School 

La  Salle  Institute 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Iberia  Academy 

Public  Library 

Woodland  C<^>ilege  * 

Jackson  Military  Academy.. 

Free  Public  Library 

State  Library 

State  Prison  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School* 

Law  Library  Association 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Public  Library 

Redemptorist  College 

Kidder  Institute 

Richard  Wagner  Conservatory 

Sojourners'  Club 

State  Normal  School 

Lagrange  College 

Public  School 

Central  Female  College 

College  for  Young  Women  . 

Public  High  School 

Wentworth  Military  Acad.* 

Liberty  Ladies'  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Public  School 

Blees  Military  Academy 

Public  High  School 

Collegiate  Institute 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Public  School  * 

Public  High  School  * 

Blanton  Public  School  * 

Hardin  College 

Odd  Fellows'  Library  * 

High  School* s 


1882 
1873 
1898 
183(i 

*  Statistics  of  1900. 


1877 
1900 


1901 
1888 
1865 
1883 
ia57 
1881 
1829 
1896 


1851 


1850 
1872 
1867 


1888 


1870 
1890 
1889 


1883 
1880 
1899 
1890 
1894 


1901 
1830 
1862 
1902 
1898 
1872 


1873 
1878 
1884 
1893 
1897 
1871 
1858 
1885 
1869 


18-19 
1870 


1889 
1887 


i 

0 


Theo. 
Theo  , 
Sch.. 
Y.M. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col ... 
Col... 
Theo  . 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Asy... 

Col... 

Col... 

Col... 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Col... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Gen  ., 

Sch.. 

Sch.., 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch . . 

Gen  . 

State 

Asy.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Law. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Theo 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

6oc.. 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

8ch.. 

Sch . . 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.., 

Col  .. 

O.F.. 

Sch.. 


C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
CD. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

8. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Ft. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 
S.Fr, 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 

8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


^ 


11.000 
10,000 
4.000 
2.001 
1.500 
1.600 
1.280 
7,000 
1,900 
15,000 
2,000 
1,000 

2.600 
2,000 
7,000 
1,500 
2,000 
8,863 
1,000 
1,300 
2,500 
1.000 
1,300 
1,200 
7,000 
1,530 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
4,600 
2,710 
1,100 
1,400 
3,066 

45.000 

10,000 
4,000 
8,427 

12,000 
1,000 

65,000 
8,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,060 
5,000 

10,000 
2,000 
2,500 
1,200 
2,200 
1,200 
1.100 

10,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
8,000 
1.686 
1.000 
1.780 
1.000 
2.000 
1.361 
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1 

E 

II 

r 

Etrefiitjt  fpom— 

^1 

|| 

1* 

ii 

i 

Name  of  librarlnn. 

1 

1^ 

14 

11 

11 

1« 

14 

1& 

Ifl 

17 

18 

It 

1,500 



Fr.  Peter 

3390 

1       '       1 

Rev.  Frederick  Vo^.... 

8891 

300 

200 

1      't       1 

8392 

4,926 

1 :     ; 

8393 

25 

400 

250 

2,000 

20O 

50 

25 
150 

80 
800 

25 
440 

1 

8894 

:::::::::i:::::::i r:::::: 

8395 

90 

1 

$65 
794 

8396 

1 

A.C.Millar        .        ... 

3397 

1              1 1 

OraEllIoU 

8898 

' 1     .       J 

a)2 

F.  Hageman 

8399 

1              1              1 



3400 

1 

1 

3401 

1,100 

D.C.  McCue 

3402 

1 

3403 

1 1 

3404 

300         50 

1,800 

.1    .  . 

60 

1 

3405 

3406 

2,000, 

2,433 

$392 

516 

$10,000 

Jennie  E.  Henry 

3407 

r  ""- 

3408 

500 

200 
70 

200 

1100 

130 

A.F.Willis 

3409 

*:: 

Brother  Emory 

3410 

r  ::::  : 

3411 

700 
"'366 

165 

1,000 

171 

100 

766 
3,800 
5,447 

"i,'937 

$150 
55 

75 

70 
60 

46 

190 
140 
2,099 
125 
70 
60 

Bertha  Kinjr 

3112 

Mrs.  W.  C.  McCoy 

Elizabeth  Lingle 

Gertrude  Ashmore 

Emma  Boardman 

F.  0.  Spohrcr 

3413 

1,000 

$23,000 

3414 
3415 

MO 

3416 

""200 

100 
150 
500 
874 

2,000 
100 

3417 

:    '**' 

J.  Forre.st  Bentl  y 

Charley  Brown 

8418 

:::::::i::::::::: 

3419 

127 

Carrie  Wallace 

3420 

3421 

:::::::::::::::: 

3422 

""200 
6,000 

5f)8 
1,500 

500 

75 

2,5(M 

400 

11,468 

'*"i2,'666 


1,991 

" *4*666 

92 

1,991 
4,950 
1,150 
4,000 
341 
250 

25,000 
15,000 
16,000 

Adelaide  J.  Thompson .. 
Thos.  W.  Hawkins 

3423 

4,950 
1,000 

3424 

3325 

Mary  B.  Swan  wick 

3426 

3427 

250 

Hul  r.  Ross 

3428 



3429 

i,765 

6.606 

214, 798 

1,656 

200,000 

»130 

561      130 
100'        10 



Fcrreol  Girardey 

G.  W.  S!iaw 

3431 



t 

3432 

500 

"3,' 666 
100 

50 

50 

1,000 

1 

E.  M.  Goldberg 

3433 



2,200 

125 

355 
1,000 

Mrs.  Warrun  Hamilton.. 
Ophelia  A.  Parrish 

3434 

1,000 

3435 

200 
5,000 

10,000 

3436 

50 

150 

L.  M.  Garrett 

3137 

300       lfi'» 

3438 

1              t  .     .   . 

1 

3139 

1              1              1              1 

3440 

.       ...     1     ..     .1 

1 1 : 

3441 

::::::::::::: 

I              1              1 

1 

3442 

500       S.-W1 

'_.._     J 

800 
130 

Nannie  Wikoff 

3443 

1,500 

100 
200 

Julia  Duncan 

3144 



M.S.  Shanks 

8445 

1  .... 

3146 



3447 

'**'382 

200 
54 

8,000 

1 

Mary  E.  Baker 

3448 

45 

207 

3449 

8450 

300 

106 

1              1 

265 

. 

8451 

.*.';!!!'.!'i  !';!'!i ; ': 

3452 

1,000 

1      1       1 

3453 

10 

3.i22 



. 





8454 
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PttbHCf  society^  and  school  libraries  in  the  United 

[Colamn  5:  Bufldin^—O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  fnmisfaed  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Location. 


8456 
»456 
8457 
8«8 
3459 
8460 
3461 
34<52 
3163 
SiG4 
ai65 
3166 
3467 
3468 
3«69 
3470 
3471 
3472 
8473 
3474 
3475 
3476 
3477 
3478 
3479 

3480 
84»1 
34S2 
3483 
3»4 
3485 
3486 
3487 
3488 
3189 
3490 
3491 
3492 

I 
3493  i 
3494 
3495  I 
3496 
3497 

3498  I 

3499  I 

SoOO 
3001 

3502 
3503  ' 
3504 

3505 
3506 
3507 
3508 
3.509 
3510 
3511 
3512 
3513 
3514 
3515 
3516 


MIS80UBI— cont'd. 


Moberljr 

Monett 

Morrisville 
Neoeho 

do 

Nevada . . 
Odessa... 
Otterrille 
Parkville 
Penyville 
Pierce  City 

do , 

Pilot  Grove 
Pleattint  Hill 
Poplar  Bhifl 
Republic.. 
Richmond 

do. 

Rolla  . 
8t.  Charles 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

St.  Joseph 

do 


do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 
St.  Louis  . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

^o.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

St.Louif»  (1600  Lo- 
cust Htreet). 

St.  Lov.is 

St.  Louis  (Jeffer- 
son Barracka). 

St.  LouiM 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

St.L.(lH32Carr8t.) 
St.  Louis 

do 


Name  of  library. 


Railroad  Library^ 

Pnblic  Hijfh  School 

Morrisville  College* 

(llad«toue  Literary  Society*.. 

Public  School  * 

PubHc  High  School 

Public  School 

Otterville  Collegre 

Park  Col  1  ege 

Public  High  School 

Baptist  College* 

Public  School 

Pilot  Grove  Academy 

High  School  Library  * 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School* 

PubHc  School 

Woodson  Institute 

Sch.  of  Minesand  Metallurgy  * 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Llndenwood  College 

Public  High  School 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Library. 

Free  Public  Library .'.... 

German- American  Bank  Law 

Library. 

Public  High  School 

Sacred  Heart  Convent 

St.  Joseph  Commercial  Col.*. . 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Bishop  Robertson  Hall 

Catholic  Free  Library 

Christian  Brothers'  College  . . 

Concordia  Seminary 

Concordia  Tumverein 

Eden  Theological  Seminary.. 
Eugineens'  Club  of  St.  Louis.. 

Forest  Park  University 

German  School  Association 

and  Free  Community. 

Hosmcr  Hall 

Hoiise  of  Refuge 

Kenrick  Seminary 

Law  Library  Association* 

Mary  Institute 

Mis«)uri  Botanical  Garden . . . 
Missouri  Historical  Society... 

Phillips' School 

Poet  Library 


1870 


1890 

1887 
1887 
1896 


1875 


1876 


Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Col  ... 
Soc... 
Sch,.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 


•I; 


1902 
1871 


1830 
1860 
1875 
1890 
1890 


Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Soc... 
Gen  .. 
Law.. 


1890  Sch... 
1853  I  Sch... 
1868  '  Sch... 
1872  !  Sell... 

1874  I  Sch... 
1H82  Sch... 
18,51  I  Ct»l  ... 
IM  *  I  Theo  . 

1875  ;  Soc... 
1850  I  Theo  . 


1869 


(re<<i- 


Publlc  High  School  . . 

Public  Library 

St.  Joseph's    Church 
dence  iibrary). 

Rosary  Library ! 

Young  M  cn'8  Sodal  ity ' 

St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  I 

St.  LouisMed.Lib.  Asf>oc \ 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library..! 

St.  Louis  Tumverein | 

St.  Louis  Uflivorsity 


Students'  Library. 


St.Xavier'sYoungLadiesl  ib 

Self-Culture  Library 

Slovanska  Lipa 

State  School  for  the  Blind  ... 


1855 
1S45 

1846 
1S5(J 
iS.Srt 
1HM9 

1816 
18S0 
1S31 
1870 

1850 
1K88 
1K5S 
1H.-)1 


Sci  .. 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 

Sch... 
Asy... 
Thea  . 
Law .. 
Sch... 
Sci.... 
Hist  . . 

Srh . . . 
Gar... 


Sch...  F. 
(ien  ..JR. 
Soc...;  F. 


Sch... 
Soc  ... 
Sci.... 
Med.. 
Mer  .. 
Soc  ... 
Col  . . . 
<\St>C. 
Sm; . . . 
Gen  .. 
Soc  ... 
Any... 


C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 

C.I>. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 

T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

r. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 


"25 

^% 

s 

p 

a 

3 

s 

I 

S. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B, 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

8. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Yr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

S. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

R. 

*.Fr. 

B. 

Ft.      R.  j 
Fr.      B.  I 

C.  I 


s. 

Fr. 
F. 


R. 


S.  Fr.    R.  ' 


Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 


I  R. 
B. 

!  B. 

B. 

!  B. 

B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
R. 


2,500 
1,027 
1,300 
1,440 
2,038, 
2.000! 
1,0001 
2,060 
15,000 
1,416 
1,000 
1,000 
1,0001 
1.200. 
2,0001 

i.2eoi 

3.  cool 
1,C0<^ 

3,500( 
l,000i 
1,3?^ 
2,000 
1,00^ 
25,4a5] 
3,131 


l,00tt 
1.2001 

giooot 

8.000^ 
3,865 
6,300^ 
l,6<»i 
4,000| 
5.900' 

2.000' 
1,176' 
1.800, 

28,000' 
1.4091 

18,616! 
3,969; 

i.oca 

l.OOJ* 
1,200. 

4.54J 
3,256^ 

20,000( 

3.800, 

126,557 

4,600^ 

37,450! 
4,331 
1,500 
1,000 
1.427 
2,4851 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

if 

> 

Hei-^ipts  Iroin— 

1 

>     1 

Kome  of  lil»&El&ii. 

d 
H 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

tfi 

10 

17 

n 

IP 

200 

1,500 

VI P  013 

3456 

3456 

8457 

200 



3456 

57 

8459 

1 

3460 

43 

186 

2,763|      $260 

132 

d48 



Joe.  Knehls 

3461 

3462 

5,000 

755 

8,500 

S10,000 

Austin  D.  Wolfe 

3463 

.. 

3464 

) 

* 



3465 

125 

1,000  

60-- 

50 

Sue  S.  Perkins 

3466 

3467 

3468 

1 



3469 

1 

3470 

200' 



Mi»  Will  Barron 

8471 

163 

1 

3472 

500 

250 

&473 



3474 

260 

Emma  C.  Tucker 

3175 

3476 

400 
120,445 

Rev.  E.  E.  KieflTer,  S.  J. . . . 
Purd  B.Wright 

8477 

3,0)3 

3,9i6 
247 

12,687 

13,498 

»132,371 

3478 

Frances  Gilmorc 

8479 

3480 

] 

■ 

M.  McMenamy 

3481 

1 

i 

3482 

.'       ...1 

8483 

:: 1 ::...:. 

Sister  Catharine 

3484 

100       200             51fi 

George  Wright 

3485 

3486 

i.oooi     ioo 

180!        37 
4:i(),        60 
200|        30 

250 

Prof.  L.  Fuerboinger 

Albert  F.  Sexauer 

A.Muecke 

3187 

847 
800 

34  88 

50 
150 

3489 

S150 

E.B.Fay 

3490 

3^91 

1        38G' 

1,376 
80 

30,000 

H.P.Schmidt 

3492 

1 

3493 

1      ioo 

;          69 

3194 

1 

3195 

fi.H<i 

.... 

2.50 

*7, 532 
350 

3196 
3497 
3498 
3499 

3500 
3501 

3502 
3.03 
3504 

2»  fiOS   1  Mrt 



......... 

1     6, 477 

■ 

3,000 

1,600 

Mary  L.  Dalton 

200 

M.  A;  Nelswanger 

,   -'>  000  !•'•  -^'•5< 

902.76H106,5.Vi 

172,857 

FrtHik.  M.  Crunden 

Fr.  Bnuin,S.J 

100 
on 

1 

3,500 
1  42*) 

1 

Rev.  J.  B.  Kokenge,  S.  J . . 
F.  Horack 

3ia5 

1          £*<         1" 

200 

3506 

10,000 

40,000 

G.  Uambftch 

;v>07 

aso 

5,  822 
KX) 

oy<> 

"  i,4S8: 

O.508 

5,000 

111.273 
3.000 

! 

49, 6(i7| '    386, 693 

Horace  Kenhart 

Thoo.J.  Kckardt 

3.-09 
:>510 

1    " 

1,000 

25,000 

J.C.Burko :r)ii 

3512 
3513 
3514 
3.515 
3516 

800 

cm 

Kate  Oa.«ey 

500 
3J5 
60 

'"'"68 

8vS5 

20S 

Edward  A.  Miksicek 

:::::::i:.:;:;;i::::::: 
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[Column  6:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


m 

hi 

D         O 

a;  O  b 


8517 
8518 
8510 
8520 
8521 

8522 
8523 
8624 
8525 
8526 
8627 
8528 
8529 
8530 
8531 
8532 
8533 
8534 
8535 
8536 
8637 


8540 
8541 
8542 
8M3 
8544 
8545 
8546 
8547 
8548 
8549 
8550 
8551 
8662 
3553 
8554 
8555 

8556 
8557 
8558 
8559 

8560 
3561 
85C2 
3563 
8564 
8565 
8666 
8667 
856S 
8569 


8570 
8671 
8672 
8573 
8674 


MISSOURI— cont'd. 

8t.  Louis , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sedalia 

do 

Springfield 

do 

do 

do 

Stant>erry , 

Sweetsprings , 

Tarkio 

Trenton , 

.....do 

Warrensburg , 

do 

Warrenton , 

Webb  City 

Westplains 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda 

do 

Billings 

do 

Bozeman 

do 

Butte 

do 

Deerlodge 

do 

do 

DUlon 

do 

Greatfalls 

Helena 

do 

Helena  (Fort 
Harrison). 

Helena 

....do 

....do 

do 

Kalispell 

Lewistown 

Living^Jton 

Miles  City 

do , 

Missoula 

do 

Philipsburg 

Twin  Bridges 

Virginia  City 

NEBRASKA. 

Albion 

Beatrice 

do , 

Bellevue 

Bennington 


University  Club 

Ursuline  Academy 

Washington  University 

Law  School 

Wright's  College  and  Private 

High  School. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library  (cent.  brch. ) 

George  R.  Smith  College 

Public  Library 

Dm  ry  Col  lege 

High  School  Library* 

Loretto  Academy 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library* 

Normal  School 

Public  School 

TarkioCollege 

Jewett  Norrls  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

State  Normal  School 

Central  Wesleyan  College  — 

Public  School , 

PubUc  Sch.  (G.  F.  Pease  Lib.) 


1872 
1850 
1853 
1867 


1898 
1893 
1895 
1873 
1894 


1H99 
1880 
1893 

1884 
1890 


1871 
1870 


Hearst  Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Parmly  Billings  Mem.  Lib  ... 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

Montana  Agricultural  Col 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

State  Prison 

Wm.  K.  Kohr-sMem.  Lib.... 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Public  Library 

Diocesan  Library 

Montana  Wesleyan  Univ.. 
Post  Library 


1895 


1875 
1893 
1891 
1900 


Public  Library 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

State  Law  Library 

State  Library  (Historical  and 

Miscellaneous  Department) 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

University  of  Montana 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 


1901 
1903 
1890 
1897 
1892 
1885 
1888 
1897 

1868 


1864 
1865 

1897 
1901 
1901 
1903 
1877 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1902 


Public  Library j... 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School , 

Bellevue  College 

Public  High  School 

♦  Statistics  of  1900. 


1900* 


1888 
1884 


Soc.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Law. 
Sch.. 

Y.M. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Y.M. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 


Gen  .. 
Sch.., 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Asy.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  .. 
Theo  , 
Sch... 
Gar.. 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Law.. 

State  . 

Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . , 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
T.D. 
T.  C. 


D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

T.C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T, 
CD. 

C. 


8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 


F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Ft. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr, 
S.Fr. 


F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 


2,000 

2,000 

28,000 

22,000 

4.000 

1,200 
2,500 
5.091 
27,218 
2,156 
1,000 
1,100 
2,000 
1,500 
1,528 
5,000 
5,000 
1.300 
8.000 
7,100 
1.000 
1, 


7,000 
1.000 
2,938 
2,680 
7,600 
7,000 
32,500 
3.000 
1.000 
8.000 
4,000 
3,028 
8,775 
6,788 
1,231 
1,500 
2,710 

83,509 

1,200 

12.000 

40,000 

1,851 
2.500 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
6,000 
12,000 
I;  000 
1,650 
1,000 


1,047 
7.670 
1.000 
4,179 
1,0001 
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1 

1. 

1 

0^^ 

ti 

11 

Reife[pt»  from— 

1 

§1 

II 

Komc  of  Ubimiaii. 

1 

4 

H 

Its 

1"* 

0 

3  e 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

14 

U 

IQ 

11 

i» 

1(» 

1 

1 

3517 

3518 

$256,666 

26,000 

Chas.  P.  Pettus .*. . 

3519 

7,000 

8520 

3521 

$166 

30 

5,019 

176 

A.  Ebersole 

8522 

3623 

'25,"666 

688 
626 
480 

11,487 
2,400 
3,960 

»1,812 

60,000 

Faith  E.  Smith ... 

a')24 

$96 

«900 

Edward  M.  Shepard 

8525 



3526 



1 

&527 

1,200 

3528 

600 
250 

266 

D.  8.  Robblns 

8529 

750 

Frank  Barton 

3530 



3531 

225 

15,790 

500 

991 

1,573 

16,000 

25,000 

Carrie  R.  Clark 

3532 



3533 

^200 

50 

«50 
1,500 

130 
2,200 

. . ..  ...J. 

W.  E.  Morrow 

3534 

AnnaM.  Powers 

3535 

3586 

"'*'i26 

600 

148 
126 

Anna  E.  Hatcher 

Laura  A.  Dickson 

Elizabeth  L.  Thomson . . . 

3537 

8,966 
86,500 

62 

190 

600 

3538 

3539 

3540 

1,625 

124 

14,076 

2,200 

2,266 

25,000 

Mabel  Collins 

3541 

3542 

*  '6,' 666 

""'390 

500 

300 

2,260 

2,200 

2,700 

1,500 

21,002 

1,815 

15,000 

BessieMcCord 

3543 

i,500' 

Many  K.  Winte 

3544 

105,012 

20,462 

i66,666 

J.R.Russel 

3545 

1,315 



RiirPTttiL  Hnnflprs 

3546 

8547 

26,666 
4,111 

10,499 
1,&44 

89,444 

5,000 

aM8 

Mrs.  B.  8.  Catlin 

3549 

"i'soo 

78 
19,913 

250 
650 
343 
881 
60 
16 

2,220 

855 

i,68.x 

471 

8,078 

8,666 

40,000 

Miss  M.  L.  Innes 

3550 

471 
8,000 



Florence  B.  Mott 

3551 

Jennie  M.  Conner 

Victor  Day 

3552 

3563 

1 

35.S4 

Robt.  E.  Sievers 

3555 

76,731 

7,652 

8,109 

10,000 

Mary  C.  Gardner 

3556 

3r>57 

*  *6,'666 
825 

711 
2,500 

260 

8  350 

3,3f.O 
2,500 

1,676 

900 

1,600 

1,340 

Oliver  T.  Crane 

3^58 

2, 500' 

1 

Laura  E.  ilowev 

3559 

13,086 

1,500 

900 

1.600 

1,000 

\ 

F  E.Madison 

3560 



Mary  A.  Sloanc 

3561 

""566 

"'166 
7,000 

33 

310 
1,500 

100 

700 

4.000 

1 

275 
1,000 

156 
632 

"■'8,826 
1,800 

3.562 

10,000 

Laura  Zook 

3563 

3564 

2,438 

3,360 

2,000 

50 

137 

702 

868 
1,882 

3565 

2,496 
1,419 
1,460 
2,804 

8,524 
21,303 

M.  b.  Buckhouse 

Annie  H   Price  

3.')66 

50 

3567 

John  B.  Stevens 

3568 

3569 

275 
1,797 

Mate  E.  MoGill 

3570 

23,000 

Joanna  Hagey 

3.'>71 

3572 

2,051 

625 

1,134 

1,109 

Mary  W.  Nicholl 

3.573 



8674 
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IdOfSKtluI]. 


N&mu  ol  llbnry. 


I 


P  *  ^'  -13  -r 


$^n 

«577 

ft5Sl 

8584 
8565 

8566 
8587 
8588 
8589 
8590 
3591 
8592 
3593 
8594 
8595 
8596 
8597 
3598 
8599 
8600 
8601 
8002 
8608 
8004 
8605 
3606 

8607 
8608 
8609 
3610 

mu 

8612 
3613 
8614 
3615 
3616 
3617 
3618 
8619 
»Vi0 
8621 
3«i2'J 
8623 
3624 
8625 

8626 
3627 
»i2H 

a;29 

3('»:i0 
3<;31 
3632 
36315 
30.34 
3685 
3636 
3637 
8638 
8639 


N  EBHJLfiKA — OOnt'  d 


Crete"  „.*... 
do.. 

LUkiit/i * 

iJiwvld  City. 

DoxiipiuRa.. 

Emerson... 

Exeter 

Fairbury... 

Falls  City.. 
do 

Franklin... 

Fremont... 
do 

Grand  Island 

do 

do 

HaAtinKS . . . 
do 

Hebron 

Home 

Hubbard . . . 

Kearney  ... 

do 

do 

Lancaster . . 

Lincoln 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lon^pine  .. 
Mc(^ook.... 

Minden  

Nebraska  Ci 

do 

NeliKh 

Nortli  Platte 

Omaha 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ord 

Ord 

Orleans 

Pawnee  City 

Peru 

Plattsmouth 
San  tec  .. 
South  Omaha 
do...< 


CotQer  Univcri^y . .  ...*..,.. 

Blair  Library ,. ,,. 

Ilnria  O^lltfg*.^., _*^**,... 

1^1  ibUc  H ich Sf.hocil *^^,,,^..« 

riiinxi  C<*itQge . ._.. 

I  )i  m  ri»''  I  'i  >l  le^ ......,,.,..,,, 

Villa] ir  LiUraiy^ . . ... 

I'lililii*'  Sh'IukiI **.**^...** 

i'ul>1.4^  L.^idiary 

PubUc  HiKh  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Jefferson  Co.  Teachers'  Lib  - 
Lydia  B.  Woods  Mem.  Lib  ... 

Public  School 

Franklin  Academy  • 

Normal  School 

Public  Library 

Ormnd  Island  College 

Public  Library 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Helen  Gould  Lib. ) . 

Hastings  College 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home. . 

Public  High  School 

IndustrialSchool  for  Boys  .. 

Public  Library 

l^ubllc  School 

Prison  Library 

CMty  Library 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Child 

Jesus. 
Nebr.  Pub.  Lib.  Commission . 

Public  High  School 

State  Historical  Society 

State  Library 

Teacliers*  Li  brary 

Uni  versi  ty  of  N ebraska 

College  of  Law 

Public  Hi^h  School  ♦ 

Free  Public  IJbrary 


1SS9 
1^78 


11191 

wn 

]M90 


1887 
1901 
1873 

1887 
1885 


1893 
1883 
1902 
1883 
1887 

i889 


1883 
1890 


1903 
1875 


1872 
1878 
1855 
1892 
1859 


Public  School* 

Free  Public  Ubniry*  .. 

Nebr.  Inrt.  for  the  Blind 

Gates  Academy 

Young  Men's  Clir.  Association 

Brownell  Hall 

Creighton  University 

Law  Library  * 

Mount  St.  Marys  Seminary  . . 
Nebra-ska   Institute   for   the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Omaha  Mcdifml  College  ♦  ... 
Prosby.  Theolog.  Seminary  . . 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Sacre«i  Heart  Academy 

Public  High  School , 

Unity  Free  Library , 

Orleans  Seminary , 

Public  School 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School 

Public  Library 

N(»rmal  Training  School 

Pnblic  Library* 

Public  School 


1884 
1902 
1892 
1896 


1881 
1891 
186:^ 
IKM) 
1872 


1869 

1898 
1900 
1870 
1877 

imh' 

1902 


1S9-1 
1870 
1893 
1894 
1892 


Col-., 
tlen  ,. 
Theo  . 
gth... 
Col... 
Col  .,. 
Gen  .. 
i^h„, 
Geu  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
Oea  .. 
Y.M.. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Asy... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Asy.., 
Gen  .. 
Sch.. 

State 

Sch.., 

Hist.. 

State  . 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Law.. 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Asy... 

Sch... 

Y.M.. 

Sch... 

Col  ... 

Law.. 

Sch... 

Asy... 

Med.. 
Theo  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Seh... 
Sih... 
Gen... 
Sch  ... 
Gcn... 
Seh... 
Gen... 
Sch.., 
Gen.., 
Sch... 


a 
a 
c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T, 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

a 

T. 
T. 
0. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C 
T.C. 
T- 


S. 

F. 

Ft, 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

1". 

Fr. 

Ft. 

F. 

S. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

8. 
aFr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr, 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

a 

Fr. 

i:- 

Ft. 
Ft. 

Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
P 
Ff. 


i.fiOii 

1,260 
1,600 
1,100 
1,200 
2,675 
l.OOQ 
3,400 
4,000 
2,755 
4.500 
8,406 
1.200 
4,000 
8.000 
1.000 
1,227 
5,000 
1,000 
4,501 
8,000 
1,100 
15,678 
2,500 

2,000 
2,000 
5.061 

47,000 
1,375 

58.425 
4.000 
2,000 
1,738 
3,000 
5,000 
2,250 
5,000 
2,100 
1,609 

15,879 
4.000 
2,000 
1,500 

1,000 
5.000 
1,250 

€2,127 
3.000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1.600 

16.000 
2,800 
1,399 
5,000 
2,000 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

1 

Receipt*  from— 

1 

i 

^  q 
> 

KottiQ  Qt  librarian. 

1 

1" 

si 

10 

11 

11 

It 

li 

Ifi 

'     W 

11 

IS 

la 

GOO 

"i.ooo 

Qracc?  E.  Yoaug.  __, 

3j7fi 

itm 

141 

Wf2 

MrsL  K.  H,  Hahu. 

3576 

87 

Slg^urd  Aiiker .,, 

a577 

1 

S57a 

100 
5,673 

50 
215 

( 

208 
228 
320 
28 
266 

M.E.ICem 

8579 

1,804 
10,000 

S168 

$5,600 

$10,000 

Wm.  £.Jill6on. 

8580 

S39A 

35B1 

178 
1,000 

176 

8582 

5,917         227 

Nellie  McKcan 

3583 

*   ' 



3584 

1 

3585 

60 

70 
58 
775 

E.  Howe 

3586 

*"*"i66 

1,000 

100 

232 

60 

185 

F.  A.  Carmony  ... 

3587 

7,070 

800 

300 

10,000 

Frances  Morton 

8588 

W.  H.Pillsbury..  . 

3589 

$125 

159 

3590 





3591 

'*i,*666 

673 
500 
471 

27.667 
1,500 

28,500 
1,360 

1,000 

1,105 
262 

2,0^ 
125 

1,600 

15,000 

Jane  H.  Abbott 

3592 

C.  R.  Merrifield .'. 

8503 

2,000 



Clara  M.  Body 

3594 

H.  W.  Steams 

3595 

250 

Harriet  T.  Myers 

Grace  G.  Dillon 

3596 

13,000 

100 
100 
100 

600 

15,000 

3597 

3596 

51 

2,062 

100 

James  H.  Smith 

3599 

3600 

3601 

100 

12,300 

913 

1.027 

Belle  S.  Earley 

3602 

A.  0.  ThomasJ 

360S 

300 

700 
3,777 

4,050 
89,825 

'  6*566 

1,000 

1,000 
6,692 

Chas.  S.  Bronden 

3604 

77,000 

3605 

3606 

Edna  D.  Bollock 

3607 

"is,"  307 

200 
362 

5,000 

8608 

6.000 

6,000 

Jay  Amos  Barrett 

Lee  llerdman 

3609 

3610 



3611 

13,000 

4,800 



6,500 

12,325 

... 

12,325 

100,000 

J.  I.  Wyer ' 

3612 

3613 

200 

40 
135 

3614 

15,855 

250 

1,855 

MUlie  Elbert 

3615 

3616 

16, 317 

665 

902 

75 

2,000 

16, 666 

3617 

400 
200 
35 

75 

75 

H.  W.Newton 

3618 

6 

E.  Sue  Cooper 

3619 

6.00^ 



Julius  Sheppard 

Georgiana  Humphreys . . 
M.I.  Stritch,  S.J 

3620 



1        

.'.'.".'X.V.V.. 

3621 

3,000 

1,107 

875 
3,000 

20,000 

3622 

31.23 

3624 

Ota  B.  Crawford 

3626 

100 

300 

3626 

"*:::::?::::::: 

" 

130 

3627 
3628 
3629 

200 



H.A.  Sent«r 

Edith  Tobitt 

2,t>ts8 

lW,224j  18,703 

19,303 

170,000 

Paul  Goss 

3630 

2.666 

3631 

600 

' 

" 



;i632 

3633 

200 

100 

1,000 

100 

Geo.  P.Griffith 

3634 

3635 

250 
1,000 

380 

420 

2,000 

Olive  Jones 

3636 

61 1            2i6 
250       50. 0OLi\ 

Edith  Leonard 

3637 

3638 
3689 

100 
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1640 
8041 
8642 
8648 
8644 
8645 
8646 
8647 
8648 
8649 
8660 
8651 


8652 
8653 
8654 
8655 
8666 


8657 
8658 

8659 
8660 
8661 
8662 
8663 
8664 
8665 
8666 
8667 
8668 
8669 
8670 
8671 
8672 
8673 
8674 
8675 
8676 
8677 
8678 
8679 
8680 
8681 
8682 
8683 
8684 
8685 
8686 
8687 


8691 
8692 


8694 
8695 


8697 


Location. 


If  KBBASKA— cont'd 

Superior 

BTracuse 

Tecumseh 

University  Place. 

Wahoo 

do 

Wayne 

Weeping  Water.. 

Wllber 

York 

do 

do 

NKYADA. 


Carlln 

CarBon  City . . . 

Reno 

Virrfnia  City  . 
Wadswortli . . . 


NKW  HAM F8HIBE. 


Acworth 

Alexandria , 

Alfltead 

Alton 

Amherst 

Andover , 

Ashland 

Atkinson 

....do 

Bath 

Bedford 

Belmqnt 

Berlin 

Bethlehem 

Boecawen 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Brookline 

Candia 

Center  Bamstead 
Center  Bffingham 
Center  Sandwich 

Charlestown 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Claremont 

Colebrook 

Concord  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Contoocook 

Conway 

Danville 

Deerfield  Center . 

Derry 

Dover 

Dublin 

Durham 


.do  . 


Name  of  llbrmry. 


Ladies'  Library  AaMCiation.. 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ 

Luther  Academy 

Public  HiFh  School 

Nebraska  Normal  College 

Weeping  Water  Academy 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

School  of  the  Holy  Family . . . 
York  College 


Library  Association  * 

State  Library 

State  University 

Public  High  School 

Engineers   and    Mechanics' 
Library  Association.  * 


SUsby  Free  Public  Library . . . 

Hajmes  Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library* 

Town  Library 

Town  Library 

Town  Library 

Atkinson  Academy 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Bethlehem  Library  Assoc 

Town  Library 

Free  Library 

Minot-Sleeper  Library 

Public  Library 

Smyth  Public  Library 

Bamstead  Free  Public  Lib.. 
Free  Public  Library 


Free  Library... 

Silsby  Free  Public  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Town  Library  * 

Fiske  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

New  Hampshire  Hist  Soc.. 

Public  Library 

St.  Mary's  School 

St  Paul's  School 

State  Board  of  Health 

State  Hospital 

State  Library 

Hopklnton  Free  Public  Lib . . 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Philbrick  James  Library  *. . . 

Pinkerton  Academy 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

New  Hampshire  Col.  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Public  Library 


1884 
1894 
1891 
1890 
1883 
1889 
1892 


1894 


1890 


1873 
1865 
1874 
1876 
1879 


1892 
1886 
1883 
1891 
1880 
1892 
1871 
1879 
1894 
1893 
1893 
1891 
1893 
1877 
1893 
1893 
1885 
1877 
1888 
1804 
1893 
1898 
1895 
1894 
1894 
1873 
1894 
1823 
1866 
1886 
1856 
1883 
1843 
1823 
1868 
1897 


1880 
1887 
1883 
1884 
1893 


I 

6 


Gen.. 
Qen.. 
Gen.., 
Col  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch.., 
Sch.., 
Sch.., 
Gen.. 
Sch.., 
Col  .. 


Gen  . 
State 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Hist. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
State. 
Asy .. 
State. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 


1892  I  Gen 


C. 
T.D. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 


T.D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


O.    T.C. 


^-1 

1^ 


S. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 


S. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
8. 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
8.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 


2,668 
1,050 
1.260 
5.000 
8,000 
1,400 
1,800 
1,239 
1,200 
2,900 
1.200 
1,500 


2,000; 
20,000 
8,444 
1,500 
1,700 


2,226 

1.320 

1,025 

1,452 

8, 

1,095 

8,740 

1,500 

1,291 

1,733 

1.225 

1,307 

4,049 

2,000 

1,300 

1,200 

6,057 

1,800 

1.800 

2.000 

1.100 

2,250 

5.486 

1,850 

1,256 

7,600 

8,500 

17,977 

26.000 
1.000 

15,800 
1,000 
2,166 

83,500 
2,600 
2,700 
1,014 
2,800 
4,752 

30,000 
4,000 

10,000 

8.000 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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S700 
8701 
S702 
S703 
S704 
8706 
8706 
8707 
8708 
8709 
8710 

sni 

3712 
8713 
8714 
8715 
8716 
8717 
8n8 
3719 
8720 
3721 
8722 
8723 
8724 
8725 
8726 
8727 
8728 
8729 
8730 
8731 
8732 
8733 
8734 
8736 
8736 
8787 
8738 
8789 
3740 
3741 
8742 
8748 
8744 
8746 
8746 
8747 
3748 
8749 
3750 
3761 
8752 
3753 

3754 
3755 
3756 
8757 
8758 
3759 
8760 
8761 
3762 
8763 


iJoc^Uoo^ 


East  Canterbury 

EaatDerry 

East  JalTrcy 

EastRind^  .... 
East  Rochester.. 

Enfield 

Epping 

Etna 

Exeter 

do 

FarminflTton 

Fitawililam 

Francestown  . . . 

Franklin 

Franklin  Fallfl.. 

Gllsum 

GossviUe 

Grantham 

Greenville 

Hamp««tead 

Hampton  Falls  . 

Hancock 

Hanover 

do 

Harrisville 

Haverhill 

Hebron 

Hennikcr 

Hillsboro 

Hinsdale 

Holdemess 

HoUis 

Hooksett 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Keene 

do 

Kensington 

Kingston 

Laconia 

do 

Lancajster 

Lebanon 

do 

Lisbon 

Littleton 

Londonderry.... 

Lyme 

Manchester 

do 

do 

Marlboro 

Marlow 

Meredith 

Meriden 

Merrimack 

Middleton 

Milford 

MUton 

Mount  Vernon.. 
do 


Sisme  of  libxwry. 


Shaker  Community  Library.. 

Tavlor  Library 

JaOrey  Public  Library , 

Eaat  Rindge  Librarv 

Reading  Room  and  Lib.  Asbo.* 

I»ublic  Libranr 

Free  Public  Library 

Hanover  Town  Library 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy .... 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Town  Library 

Franklin  Library 

Smith  Library 

Public  Library 

Epsom  Public  Library 

Dunbar  Library 

Free  I*ublic  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library i 

Town  Library 

Dartmouth  College 

Howe  Library 

Public  Library* 

Library  Association 

Town  Library 

Free  Library , 

Fuller  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Greeley  Public  Librarj- 

iniblic  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Social  Library , 

Nichols  Memorial  Library 

Sanborn  Seminary , 

Gilford  Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

I*ublic  Library , 

Leavitt's  Library* 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Leach  Library. 
ilL 


Turner  Social  Library 

City  Library 

St.  Anselm's  College 

Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

Frost  Free  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Kimball  Union  Academy*... 

Public  Librarv 

Free  Town  Library 

Free  Library 

Nute  High  School 

Free  Public  Library 

McCollum  Institute  (Apple- 
ton  Library). 

*  Statistics  of  1900. 


1S40 
1878 
1883 
1870 
18H6 
1893 
1893 
1898 
1781 
1853 
1890 
1H83 
1873 
1861 
laso 
1H92 
1893 
1893 
1877 
1888 
1893 
1860 
1770 
1900 
1877 
1880 
1897 


i 


1879 
18«)7 
1893 
1799 
1893 
1902 
1893 
1879 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col... 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


Gen  . 

■  Sch.. 

ia'V9  .  Gen  . 
1895  I  Gen  . 


1891 


1900 
1878 
1867 
18K1 


Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 


18S9     Gen  . 
1899  I  Gen  , 


18H9 
1879 
1797 
1854 
1891 
1870 

1866 

1878 
1882 

1892" 
189:^ 
1867 
1891 
1893 


Gen 
(ten 
Soc.. 
Gen  . 
Col  .. 
Y.W. 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  - 
Sch.. 


C. 

D. 

T. 

C. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C 

T. 
TD. 

T. 

C. 

D. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


Mk 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
8. 
8. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
8. 
F. 
Fr. 
•Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Ft. 


1,400 
5.119 
4,060 
1,200 
1,800 
8,K26 
1,171 
1,060 
2,000 

12,970 
2,600 
6,058 
8,600 
3.822 
3,-200 
1.213 
1.200 
1,000 
2,831 
2,118 
2,708 
4,450 
102.276 
1,600 
1,712 
2,000 
1,250 
2.850 
4.500 
6.000 
1,500 
4,807 
1,400 
2,502 
2,964 
2,246 
1,066 
1.000 

13.268 
1.7 
3,671 
8,000 
1,217 

10,134 
7.000 
1,200 
5,600 
2,814 
8,00G 
4.070 
3,000 

49,566 
6,000 
1,000 

5.150 

1. 

3,796 

2,000 

2,320 

1.127 

8,163 

3,000 

l.OOQ 

1,000 
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[Column  5:  Bofldlng— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


NKW  HAMPSHIRE— 

continued. 

Nashua 

.....do 

Nelson 

New  Boston 

New  Hampton .... 
do 

Newington 

New  I»ndon 

Newmarket 

Newport 

Newton 

North  Hampton 
North  Haverhill 
Northwood  Center 

do 

Northwood  Nar- 
rows. 
Northwood  Ridge. 

Pelham 

Pembroke 

Peterboro 

Pittsfleld 

Plymouth 

....do 

do 

Portsmouth 

do 

Rindge 

Rochester 

Balcm 

Sanbomville 

Beabrook 

SomeuBWorth 

Spofford 

8tratham 

Sugarhill 

Sunapee  

Suncook  

....do 

Surry 

Swanzey 

Temple 

Tilton 

do 

Troy 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Warner 

Warren 

Washington.... 

Weare 

West  Lebanon.. 

do 

Westmoreland 

West  Rindge... 
West  Swanzey.. 

Whitefleld 

Wilton 

Wilton 

Winchester 

Windham 

Wolfboro 

Woodsville  .... 


Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  library 

Whipple  Free  Library 

Oordon-Nash  Library , 

New  Hampton  Literary  and 

Biblical  Institution. 
Langdon  Public  Library . . . . , 

Colby  Academy 

Town  Library 

Richards  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

North  Hampton  Library 

North  HaverhUl  Library 

Coe's  Northwood  Academy .. 
Northwood  Public  Library... 
Northwood  Public  Library... 

Albion  Knowlton  Library.... 

Free  Public  Library  

Pembroke  Academy 


1S70 
1867 
1892 
1888 
1895 


Town  Library.. 

Public  High  School 

Holdemess  School 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Portsmouth  Athenieum 

Public  Library 

Ingalls  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Wakefield  Free  Library* 

Brown  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Chesterfield  Town  Library ... 

Town  Library 

N.  P.  Coburn  Public  Library. . 

Sunapee  Library , 

AUenstown  Public  Library... 
Pembroke  Public  Library . . . , 

Reed  Free  Library , 

Mount CfiDsar  Union  Library.. 

Mansfield  Public  Library 

N.  H.  Conference  Seminary.. 
Tilton  and  N'field  Pub.  Lib  . 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Pillsbury  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Bhedd  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Rockland  Military  Academy 

Free  Library , 

Branch  Library 

Stratton  Free  Library , 

Public  Library 

Ministerial  Library , 

Public  Library 

Public  Library* 

Nesmith  Library 

Brewster  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


1892 
1853 
1850 
1888 
1892 
1892 
1899 
1867 
1893 
1892 

1900 
1893 
1837 
1833 


1879 
1873 
1871 
1817 
1881 


1894 
1895 
1893 
1899 
1894 
1895 
1898 
1892 
1893 
1897 
1881 
1880 
1890 
1845 
1887 
1891 
1894 
1854 
1891 
1892 
1869 
1892 
1868 


1887 
1885 
1885 
1893 
1824 
1890 
1813 
1871 
1890 
1894 

•  Statistics  of  1900. 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
3ch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

D. 
T.C. 

T. 

D. 

T. 

T. 


Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
8.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
B. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


1.460 
22,959 
1,218 
2,110 
18,000 
12,000 

3,075 
4.000 
6,000 
6,728 
1,065 
1,000 
1,522 
1,200 
1,100 
1,150 

2,020 
2,849 
1,800 
10,688 
1,000 
1,700 
8,584 
6,000 
22,000 
19,000 
4,250 
9,150 
2,076 
1,000 
2,104 
9,100 
1,570 
1,896 
4,200 
1,034 
1,180 
1,178 
8,057 
2,187 
3,009 
8,000 
4,500 
1,030 
3,993 
7,952 
8,161 
1,180 
8.440 
1.984 
1,675 
2,000 
1,802 
1,276 
2.600 
6,796 
1,160 
6,964 
4,067 
8,465 
1,000 
8,400 
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C,  corpora 
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C,  corporation;  D,  donations.    7:  F,  free;  8,  subscription;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulating; 
•*  ootn.j 


1 

10 

Is 

> 

11 

li 

la 

Rect'fpN  froin— 

H 

li 

=.1 

> 

Ni^me  ol  llbmrlnn. 

\ 

H 

^0.' 
■^  O  C 

P 

18 

14 

i» 

14 

17 

18 

IP 

3764 
3765 

63,082 
753 

«5,000 

1500 
21 

i5,566 
21 

Harriet  Crombie 

Delia  H.  Osgood 

63 

8766 

A.  A.  Atwood 

3767 

1,600 

4,100 

$1,600 

1,500 

$40,000 

Lewis  P.  Bickford 

3768 

3769 

239 

3,040 

125 

130 

1,000 

$3,500 

Lydia  S.  Coleman 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Ashmore 

Irving  T.  George 

Anne  Parmelee 

3770 
3771 

866 

"1,'266 

300 

1,200 

153 

3772 

234 

98 

16,229 
8,280 
2,600 

22,800 

3773 

150 

E.  G.Kelly 

3774 

L.  W.  Fogg 

3775 

****49i 

64 
15 
60 

25 

May  L.  Southard 

Edwin  K.  Welch 

3776 

895 

2,500 

875 

3777 

76 
87 

76 
40 

3778 

.     ... 

S  Marie  Watson 

Gertrude  E.  Towle 

Mary  E.  Hobbs 

3780 

100 

348 

2,329 

150 

157 

6.000 

3781 

3782 

603 

13,695 

800 

250 

1,050 

20,000 

Eva  E.  Coffin 

3783 

8784 

**i,'7i6 

100 
600 
664 
450 

32 
162 
500 
150 
966 
250 
936 

83 

465 

10.881 

1,000 

2,857 

40.622 

8,520 

82,657 

5,266 

2,0% 

Lorin  Webster 

3785 

800 

351 

600 

Bessie  Fox 

8786 

3787 

600 
3,380 

432 
1,600 

204 

150 

18,666 
15, 175 
6,000 
1,000 

16,666 

Annip  K.  HflnHnnmn 

3788 

2,700 
260 

1,600 
178 

w6 

182 

Is 

Robert  R.  Rinh 

8789 

12,000 

Emma  E.Miller 

3790 

Lillian  E.Parshley...... 

Susan  A.  Cluff 

3791 

3792 

3793 

R.  B.  Brown 

3794 

500 

1,684 

18,678 
1,488 

430 

600 
100 
64 

""166 

79 

1% 

36 

14 

66 

1,683 
100 

64 
657 
133 

82 
196 
140 

19 

62 

Frances  D.  Hurd 

Jennie  M  Rice 

3795 

3796 

ri 

""■ioo 

43 
200 
14 
77 
110 
60 
68 
60 

. 

Lottie  G.  Smart 

3797 

11,874 
1,196 
2,517 
6,000 
4,160 
1,600 
2,200 

600 
45 



Florence  L.Batchelder.. 
Jennie  Cross 

8798 

3799 

A.W.Sullivan 

3800 

M.Henry  Knox 

3iS01 

2,866 



Francis  F.  Field 

3802 

Flora  E.  Newell 

3803 

60 

.    1,000 

Mary  L.  Hay  ward 

3804 

3805 

100 

100 

500 
170 

40 

""I56 

656 
175 
232 
426 
601 
75 

Sara  M.  Sweet 

3806 

400 
3,060 
8,192 
8,933 
2,229 

Emely  L.  Turner 

Alice  C.Milliken 

Frances  M.  Sabin 

Mary  B.  Harris 

3807 

""627 

290 

243 

250 

90 

60 

3,000 

6,666 
8,000 

15,000 

3808 

400 
399 

3809 

75 

102 

8810 

Mrs.  G.M.  Williams 

Albert  T.  Wright 

Eva  B.  Simons 

3811 

2,500 

3812 

2,840 
1,500 

110 



no 

65 

3813 

50 

Anna  M.  Burton 

3814 

8S15 

2,466 

800 

1,107 

12,894 

30 



Carrie  E.  Bryant 

3816 

25 

50 

1 

200 

30 
269 
215 

78 

Mr8.H.E.Welherbee.... 
W.  N.Sparhawk 

3817 



5 
508 
11 
430 
609 
102 

6,000 

8818 

600 

ii 

130 

Helen  G.  Sartwell 

J.F.Kimball 

3819 

378 
8,000 

""2*666 

38*20 

300 

Mary  N.  Abbot 

3821 

600 

16,000 
6,000 

3822 

1,836 

100 

JosieB.  Nesmfth 

Inez  A.  Brewster 

Mrs.  F.A.Gray 

3823 
3824 

ioo 

375 

7,470 

67 

156 



286 



6,666 

3825 
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JhibUcy  foeidy,  and  9(^u>ol  Ubrariet  in  Ae  UaiUd 

[Golnaun  5:  Biiildiii«— O,  owned;  R.  realed;  F,  fiunkhed  free.    6:  8i&p|M>ffled  by— T,  tazatioof; 

R,  refdeoee^ 


lioefttioit. 


Name  of  Ubimry. 


i 


1  I 


e 


» 


NEW  JERSEY. 


8827 

3829 
3830 
3831 
3832 
3833 
3834 
3835 
3836 
3837 


3840 

8841 
8842 

8843 
3844 
8^16 
3846 
3847 
3848 
3849 
3H60 
3«61 


Asbury  Park . . . 
do 

Atlantic  City... 

do 

AtlanticHichUnds 

Basking  Ridge — 

Bayonne 

Beverly 

Blairstown 

Bloomfield 

do 

do 

do 

Boonton 

Bordentown  ... 


3852  , 

3854  I 

3«55 

38o6 

3857  I 

3858 

3859 

3860 

3861 

3862 

3863 

3864 

3866 

3866 

3867 

3868 

3869 

3870 

3871 

3872 

3873 

3X74 

3875 

3M76 

3877 

8H78 

3879 

3880 

8881 
88«2 
3883 
3S84 
38.S5 
3886 
3887 

3889 


do 

do 

Bound  Brook ... 
Bri^eton 

do 

Burlington 

Caldwell 

Camden 

do 

do 

....do 

C'ape  May 

Chatham 

Clinton 

Convent  Station 

Cranford 

do 

Dover 

do 

East  Orange  .... 

do 

do 

Elberon 

Elizabeth 

do 

Englewood 

Flemington 

FIorenc*e 

Fort  Lee 

Freehold 

do 

do 

Garfield 

Glen  Ri<tge 

Hnekensack 

Hackeltstown  .. 
do 

Iladdonfleld  .... 

do 

HIghtstown 

Hilton 

Hoboken 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Circulating  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Blair  Preabyterial  Academy.. 

German  Theol .  Sch.  of  Newark 

Janrie  Memorial  Library 

Public  High  School 

Watsesslng  Free  Public  Lib.* 

Holmes  Library 

Bordentown  Military  Inst. 
(Woodward  Memorial  Lib.) 

Public  Ubrary* 

Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union. 

Public  Libranr 

Library  Association . 


1898 
1894 
1902 


1888 
1890 
1903 
1839 
1875 
1902 
1871 
1886 
1893 
1885 

1880 
1880 


Gen  ., 
Sch.., 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Theo 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Soc .. 
Soc.. 


South  Jersey  Institute 

West  Jersey  Academy 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library* 

Library  Company 

Public  Library 

Camden  County  Bar  A«oc ... 

Free  Public  Library 

North  Baptist  Church 

Pyne  Poynt  Librar>' 

Public  High  Schooi 

Circulating  Library 

Grandin  Library 

CoHeae  of  St.  Elizabeth 

Cranford  Libra r>* 

Grant  H  igh  Si^hool  • 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Ashland  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Hl^h  School 

Klberon  Library 

Pub.  Lib.  and  Reading  Room 

Public  School.  No.  2 ' 

Free  Public  Library I 

Public  Library 

Florence  Library* 

Holy  Angels  Collegiate  In*t.. 
King's  Daughters'  Library ... 
New  Jersey  Military  Acad... 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Glen  Ridpe  l^ibrary 

Johnson  Public  Lir)rary 

Centenary  Collegiate  Inst 

Public  School 

Uaddon  Alheneum  and  Free 

Reading  Room  Association. 

Haddontiekl  Training  School. 

Peddle  Inst.(Long«5treetLib.). 

Public  School 

Fenelon  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Hoboken  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology.. 
Y.  M.C.  A.  Railroad  Dcpt 


1896 
1901 
1869 
18d2 


1757 
1894 
1881 
1898 
1886 
1898 
1888 
1876 
1899 


Gen  . 
Geo  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Y.  M. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
(ien  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

(fCU  . 

Sch.. 
1875  I  Sch  . . 


1891 
18NS 
1902 


1891 
1900 

\mi 

1900 
]Hh7 
1881 
1901 
1899 
1872 
1890 
1899 


1885 

1892 
1901 


1S97 
1887 

1886 
1.S79 
18Ki 
lh76 
1889 


1875 
1873 
1889 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Asy.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Y.M. 


T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
I>. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

a 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

a 

T, 

c. 
a 

T. 

a 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 

c. 

T.D. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

D. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


P. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fi-. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 
Fr. 

F. 

8. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
8.Fr, 

S. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
aFr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 
F. 

Fr. 
3.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

S. 
S,Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 


3,600 
1^931 
2,680 
1.000 
2,500 
1.241 
12,864 
1,200 
2,000 
8.000 
6,601 
I.OOO 
2.200 
2.752 
1,200 

1,800 
1,850 

1,700 
3,500 
8.000 
2.000 
2.600 

1.5,910 
1.060 
6.113 
7.500 
4.166 
4,000 
1,-200 
2,800 
1.164 
7,000 
2,600 
1.110 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

12.000 
3.000 
1,000 
9.494 
1.466 
8,500 
2,720 
1.050 
3,000 
1,500 
1.780 
1,000 
1,262 
4.000 
8.820 
1,000 
1,000 
2,500 

1.200 
7,000 
2,600 
I.OIO 
26,666 
1,000 
l.OOQ 
9,000 
2,6001 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

1 

> 

Is 

if 

Rei!elpt«  from— 

C3 

i 

is 

> 

Name  of  libmrlmi. 

1 

1^ 

9 

1- 

It  1 

11 

li 

IX 

If 

» 

14 

17 

la 

" 

::::::: 

2£7 

m 

Jft.Gll 

4. 175 

100 
7,7fi0 

7,760 

Sla.DDO 

3$2S 

■^;;e 

3ffif7 

3828 

IL  H*  Yoang 

saa 

'*"*"""* 

388D 

""ma 

1.173 
211! 

2.  m 

17,211 

aoo 

"j^aoi 

1 

:::::::c:::::: 

2rti 

5,150 

Atary  B.  Barkalow  «.»*.. 

3891 

ao.oou 

S»S 

M  Pi.  H  trraiiii  Ste<»  .>*.*, 
R  E»  Filwn „,. 

383S 

UM 

57,000 

""«o*u66 

Cliaa,T.  lUiok,  I'h.  D..., 
Olio  Mary  Imlioflf . . . ..... 

i.^n 

S0,O^ 

ti,<i07 

4,920 

■""" 

i,V>|       SCO 

'        247 
9iN 

2.100 

sass 

3*20 

5,000 

Anna  K.  Thlhou. ... ,    » 

31^ 

' 

Archibuld  Hlver 

3^0 

1 

"""' 

22r> 

1,7&7 
1/254) 

3S41 

..'      IS 

lOft 

ttarrie  T.  Singk-tou...... 

Kft t  henn  e  T.  Ccioe 

KiniDtt  V%  Waller,.. 

&HS 

9»4S 

..„.„,      200 

iii;;;i(::::::j 

4,ftU0 

8S44 

: :    1     : 

3H45 

1 

r" — 

;paf} 

-('*-"' 

1' 

;W47 

"'"200 

'"m 

93 
217 

m 

i7,Wfl 
1^163 

.......          600 

...... J          10 

1 

Lydia  WrMoti  -,. 

anm 

1 

C  E^  Hti^'ien,,,,^..,,^ 

tS849 

1 

Jc^Ku  I^ttiini   .>.« 

3JCiO 

3,fiH 

j 

1 

3^1 

1 

KJ3 
l^OOO 

ao 

1 

38^ 

"*l 

1D0,00U 

sass 

30 

F.  H,  Hain  .  ...... 

3Et5i 

Robert  Li  ttlejoli  11 ,,,,.. . 

3M6 
3666 

isi 

^&J 

.......1  ^, ,. 

4^ 

MHy  D  Bradley 

1^858 

m 
"""m 

2nw 
it*y 

l.^JTS 

;iS59 

7,  l*tN 
4.  i>OL 
ft,atlrt 

40,  276 

21,517 
4,277 

H79r 
7,ri6ft 

no 

'  'f,',m 

30- , 

1 :"l::;:::: 

110 

m 

6,0QU 

"'"f>^ 

1,  SfS 

1 1 »  A    H  rt'i^jHp . 

^EHfiO 

J.  Hownrti  llul?sart .,,... 

Cliireiwrf  E,  Mriree , 

Sanih  S,  OflrJie  .......... 

}%61 

3^^ 

I'll./". 

50,01)0 

19$S3 

70 

31>t 

Marie  IxJiiJse  Prevost.... 
N    VV.  Pt-iifif 

'1^166 

itl^        in 

*"""■'*" 

3t8fi7 

SIX)   l.G.>=» 

2J00 

.,„..-    a,irii 
......J       ^d* 

30,000 

llarrk't  U.  Prfisncr. 

EilealiicUiYttiil.ifW,.... 

3i66 

.1 

:iW70 
:i's7i 

2.V1         50 

1 

40 

14i 

Slptef  Mil  ry  NuruiJii . , 

"  .    . 

3872 

1 

3873 

Jl,        25 

794 
r>,3S4) 

40 

3HT4 

El  l«u'ort  h  i^hii  iio .»,..., , 

A  hi  Up  !^    Piilli-r 

SK75 

?iST6 

.„.,,.|    m 

fi2,75l 

1,  !>7& 

. . .     MaTV  'RtHtsrnU 

iy<77 

1        '     *'    "^ 

K*7S 

^^ 

10 

jrt 

1         '       "  ...**..-*..  .. 

•i*:-ii 

]•! 

1       115)11 

.■iKS2 

200         V} 

^""m     tmi 

m     102 

:;:::::,'"4^ 

JO....,., 

"J0,'WK) 

If iir^n  ri' t  Tti  [  1  r mf t  .  „ . , . 
James  E.  WrtUim.... 

[      — 1 

Jl^I 

12<»7;i 

%*x^ 

..„,„  ,„.„,|  m»i-i 

75,666 

Tlia\  F.  llitLflL'ld 

.     -.  1  ..... 

1 

:>t7 

1 

If    P   Rjit't^ 

1.(1^0 

L 

,, .— ,*. 

u u...:::: 

John  G.  ivrcy-., .-,.,.., 

mi9 
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[Column  6:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  fumlahed  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation: 

R,  reference: 


8890 
8891 
8892 
8893 
8894 

8895 
8896 
8897 
8898 
8899 
8900 
8901 

8902 
8903 
8904 
8905 
8906 
8907 
8908 
8909 
8910 
8911 
8912 
8913 
8914 
8915 
8916 
8917 
8918 
8919 
8920 
8921 
8922 

8923 
8924 
8925 
8926 
8927 
8928 
8929 
8930 
8931 
8932 
8933 
8934 
8935 

8936 
8937 
8938 
8939 
8940 

8941 
8942 

8943 
8944 
8945 
8946 
8947 
8948 
8949 
8950 


LOGAlion. 


NSW  jKKaKT<-<}on, 


Jamesburg . 
Jersey  City. 

do 

do 

Kearney  . . . 


Lakewood  ... 
Lambert  vi  lie 
Lawrencevllle 

Leonla 

Llvinflston . . . 
Lonff  Branch 
ao 


Lynd  hurst . 
Madison  ... 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

Matawan.. 
Merchantville 

Metuchen 

MUlvllle 

....do 

Montclair 

do 

.....do 

....do 

Moorestown  . 

do 

Morristown . . 

do 

do 

....do 

Mount  Holly. 


.....do , 

Newark 

Newark  (Sta.  E. 

Newark 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

....do 

New  Brunswick 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


New  Orange  . 

Newton 

do 

Nutley 

Ocean  Grove. 

Orange 

do 

do 


Kaino  of  Hbmry. 


N.  J.  State  Home  for  Boys  • . . 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  High  School 

St.  Peter's  College 

New  Jersey  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Soldiers. 

Lakewood  Library 

Strykcr  Library  Association.. 

Lawrencevllle  School 

School  and  Public  Library  .. 

Public  School  Library  * 

Chattle  High  School 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Cir- 
culating Library. 

Union  Township  Public  Sch. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary. . 

Public  High  School  Library  ^ 

Public  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Libraiy 

Lib. and  Reading  Room  Assoc. 

Public  School 

Cloverside  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Military  Academy 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

Public  School 

Library  and  Lvceum  * 

Morristown  School 

Public  School* 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Burlington  County  Lyceum 
of  Hist,  and  Nat.  Sci.* 

Public  School 

Board  of  Trade 

East  Newark  Free  Pub.  Lib  .. 

Essex  County  Lawyers*  Club. 

Free  Public  Library 

Kearney  High  School 

Newark  Seminary 

Newark  Technical  School 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society 

Prudential  Ins.  Co.  Law  Lib.. 

St.  Benedict's  College 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 

Townsend's  (Miss)  School  for 
Girls. 

Young  Men's  Catholic  Assoc  . 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

Anable's  (Misses)  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School  (Deshler 
Memorial  Library). 

Rutgers  College 

Theological  Seminary  (Gard- 
ner A.  Sage  Library). 

Upsala  College 

Collegiate  Institute 

Dennis  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

HighSchool* 

New  England  Society  ♦ 


1865 
1889 
1872 
1872 
1866 

1893 

1882 
1810 


1890 
1885 
1878 


1899 
1873 
1903 
1893 
1885 
1864 


1891 
1893 
1901 


1853 
1892 
1878 
1898 
1898 
1874 
1876 

1896 

1868 
1899 
1880 
1888 


1881 
1885 
1815 
1892 
1868 
1853 


1856 
1881 
1883 
1883 


1766 
1870 


1860 
1883' 


3 
6 


Sch.. 
Gen  .. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
State 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Theo 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Y.M. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.., 
Y.M. 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Mer  . 
Gen  ., 
Law., 
Gen  ., 
Sch.., 
Sch... 
Sch.., 
Hist.. 
Law.. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Soc . . . 
Y.  M.. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Col... 
Theo  . 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Soc. ., 


j:  £  J^  tj' 


T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 

C. 
C. 

c. 

T.D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

C. 

s- 

C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 

S.Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 
S. 
F. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 

S. 
S. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 

F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


1,000 
85,052 

1,447 
10,800 

5,000 

3,625 
4.000 
5,200 
1,000 
1,330 
1,000 
6,000 

1,023 
78,091 
1,600 
6,423 
1,000 
2,796 
1,574 
1,150 
3,300 
1,257 
3,000 
10,955 
1.000 
2,975 
2,400 
1,901 
22,000 
3.500 
2,000 
1,800 
6,500 

1,248 
2,500 
1,413 
8.000 

87.601 
1.500 
1,000 
1,450 

23.000 
7,Q0O 
9,000 
1,400 
1,800 

1,250 
1,150 
1,000 
18.069 
8,500 

45,655 
47,000 

2.000 
1,000 

10,000 
1,600 
1.688 

19,428 
1,500 
l,500l 
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1 

1 

ll 

if 

s 

It 

Si 

HR<!tnrits  from— 

i 

il 

1% 

h 

Is 

p 

> 

Hftme  ot  UhmxiaM, 

j 

0 

10 

11 

tfl 

IS 

14 

Id 

16 

17 

IB 

IB 

'*9,'686 

60 
7,975 

3890 

435, 212,8*28. 4.^7 

$29,747 

$300,000 

E.  £.  Burdicit      

3891 

8892 

""366 

100 
800 

141 
300 
150 
76 
30 

3893 

Louis  C.  Gosson 

3894 

6,262 

856 
675 
260 
50 
20 

K.  A.  O'Learv 

3895 

m 

$1,700 


Mary  A.  Laubenstine.... 
A.  Franklin  Ross 

8896 

456 

2,603 

300 

3897 

$10 
10 

3898 

3899 

3900 

125 

5,000 

7,493 
15,000 

263 

70 
8,612 

Mrs.  E.  E.Woolley 

R.  L.  Powell 

3901 

20 



3902 

63,258 

7,668 

700 

17,000 

90,000 

3933 





3904 

300 

700 

28,66<» 
200 

60,000 

Bertha  S.  Wildman 

3905 



3906 

•"■■^ • 

806 
127 

Edith  Johnson 

3907 

170 

Ellen  G.  Gunnison 

Ruth  Thomas 

Hannah  H.  Chew 

Mabel  M.  McHenry 

3908 

2,289 

450 

3909 

100 

150 

2,336 
2,105 



483 

3910 



3911 



3912 

1,400 

""366 
100 

"'3,"6c6 

219 

922 
300 
228 
115 
172 

'"ioo 

100 
100 
135 

13 

44,053 
986 

3,700 

3,700 
150 

S.  Augusta  Smith 

C.  A.  Smith 

3913 

3914 

250 

402 

Ida  L.  Wilcox 

3915 

2.854 

6,040 

12, 754 

1 

360 
471 
595 

68 
144 

70 
650 

60 

1,800 

Anna  M.  Kaighn 

Mabel  E.  Hollinshead... 

3916 

80 

^, 

8917 

3918 

1 

J.  S.Galbraith 

3919 

200 
1,78,'^ 
3,725 

3,755 



3920 

3921 

10,600 
..Ji 

Anna  Hilyard  Deacan... 

Maude  H.  Folwell 

Jas.  M.  Reilly 

3922 

30 

30 

3923 
3924 

443 

130 

10,308 

1,760 

1,000 

100 

1,150 

Geo.  A.  Bond 

3925 

.!!!!.... 

Jay  Herbert  Reid 

J.  C.  Dana 

3926 

430,855 

43, 440 

46,029 

315,000 

3927 

3928 

100 

■'Aooo 

15 
122 
800 
100 

Anna  F.  Whitmore 

<. , 

3929 

3930 

F.  M.  Tichcnor 

3931 

3932 

3938 

100 

42 

100 

50 

M.  A.  Donnelly 

8934 

3935 

20 
25 

30 

T.  J.  Ryan 

3936 

George's.  Lawson 

M  issea  Anablc 

3937 

3938 

5,000 
8.611 

700 

484 
25 

1,13,5 
526 

66,001 
1,000 

3,708 

3,170 

3,170 
100 

4,422 

60,000 

Cornelia  A.  See 

3939 

100 

3940 

21,000 

65.000 

60,000 

Irving  S.  Up5?on 

3941 

John  C.  Van  Dyke 

A.  R.  Wallin 

3942 

674 

3943 

3944 

300 

450 

2,310 
140 

10,000 

25,000 

Laura  L.  Cousen 

A.  B.  Meredith 

3915 

uo 

3946 

3947 

196 

3,712 

53,424 

4,970 

110,000 

Elizabeth  H.  Wesson.... 

3948 

8949 



3950 
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11 


NEW  JERSEY— con. 


Passaic 

Patereon . . 
do 

Paulsboro. 


3«61 
S9h2 
3968 

3054 

3955 
3956 
3967 
3968 
3969 


8961 
8962 
3963 
3964 
8965 
3966 
8967 
3968 
3969 
3970 
8971 
3972 
3973 
3974 
3975 
3976 
3977 
3978 
3979 
3980 
3981 
3982 
3983 
3984 
3985 
3986 
3987 
3988 
3989 
3990 
3991 
3992 
3993 
3994 
3995 
3996 
3W7 
3998 
3999 
4000 
4001 
4002 


4003  do 

4001  do 

4005  do 

4006  do 

4007  Tuckerton 

4008  I  Vincentown 


Pennington... 

Perth  AmbOT . 

Plalnfield 

do 

do 

do 


Pleajiantville... 

Point  Pleasant. 

Pompton 

Princeton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Rahway 

Red  Bank 

do 

RidKefield 

Ridgefiehi  Park 

Ridge  wood 

Riverton 

Rutherford 

do 

do 

do , 

Salem 

Scotch  Plains . . , 
do , 

Shrewsbury 

Somerville 

South  Am  boy.., 

South  Orange.., 
do , 

Summit 

do , 

do 

Tenafly  

Toms  River 

Trenton , 

do 

do 

do 

do 


4009 
4010 
4011 
4012 
4013 


Vineland  . 

do 

do 

Weehawken 

....*do 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Graves's  (Miss)  £nglish  and 

Classical  School. 
Greenwich   Township    Free 
Public  Libmry. 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

North  Plalnfield  High  School. 

Plalnfield  Seminary 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room. 

Public  School 

Free  Library 

De  Mille  School  Ubrary  *  . . . . 

Free  Lending  Library  • 

Ivy  Hall  Library 

Princeton  Preparatory  Sch ... 
Princeton  Theological  Sem  .. 
Princeton  Univereity 

American  Whig  Society .. 

Cliosophic  Society 

E.  M.  Museum 

Philadelphian  Society 

PnbUc  High  School 

Library  Association 

Librarj'  Company 

Public  S<!hool 

Public  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

EastRutherford  Free  Pub. Lib. 
East  Rutherfortl  P\iblic  Sch  .. 

Park  Avenue  School  Lib.* 

Public  Library .« 

Salem  Library  Company* 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School I 

Shrewsbury  Library i 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Free  Public  Circulating  Lib.. 

Seton  Hall  College 

Kent  Place  School ' 

Public  High  School I 

St.  George's  Hall 

Public  School I 

Library  of  Christ  Church  *....' 

Catholic  Club 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

St.  Francis  College 

Slate  Hospital  (Anne  Robin- 
son Library). 

State  Library 

State  Normal  and  Model  Sch. 

State  Prison 

State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Tuckerton  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Hist,  and  Antiquarian  Soc ... 

Public  High  School 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School  No.  2 


1887 
1885 


1901 


1876 
1896 


1868 
1881 


1894 
1892 
1«97 
1872 

1812 
1747 
1789 
1765 
1880 


1864 

1878 


1895 
189-1 
1898 
1899 
1901 
18% 

1*894 
1804 

1889 
1890 
1H61 
1871 
1880 
1SH6 
185(> 


Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
<Jen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Sch.. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  ., 
Gen  . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Theo  . 
Col  ... 
C.Soc, 
C.Soc 
Sci..., 
Y.M. 
Sch.. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  . 
Gen  ., 
Gen  ., 
Gen  ., 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch . . . 
Sch . 


1885 
1^91 
1900 
1871 
1898 
1880 

1796 
1893 
]8:i6 
1873 
1862 
1867 
1901 
1861 

wn 

lh87 
1898 


Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Soc  . . . 
Geu  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Asy... 

State  . 
Sch... 
Asv... 
Asy... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Hist.. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 


F.  T. 
R.  T. 
F.      C. 


T. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
T, 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

D. 

T. 
T.C. 

D. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

D. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T.D. 
T 


F.  1  T.  D. 


8. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

r. 

Fr. 

F. 

8. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

8. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 


14,6601 
15,496 
1,1( 


2 


1»G00 

i.ooo! 

4,959. 
8,148; 

l.OOOj 

It  500^ 
26,595! 

1.400|' 
1.700 
8,000 
1,400 
4,036 
1,000 
72,000 
n4,270 
12.500 
10,200 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
16,000 
3,500 
1.019 
1.056 
2,500 
8,000 
2,909 
1.946 
1,400 
1,200 
3.667 
11,660 
1.313 
1.200 
2,500 
8,613 
1.049 
6,970 
40.000 
2,500 
1.200 
1,000 
1,501 
1,600 
1.000 
25.720 
1.000 
6,850 
4,000 

65.oao 

4,600 
3,600 
8,100 
1.-200 
1.500 
5,035 
6.600 
2.000 
5.683 
1.324 
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C.  corpoTBtion:  D,  domiUoTM. 
B,  both.] 


;  P,  free;  S,  snbscription;  Fr,  free  1*t  refereiice.   8:  C,  circulating: 


1 

a, 

1^ 
II 

a 

Receipts  Ironic 

i 

ii  ' 

11 

2 
II 

> 

Xiiioe  of  !lbmfian» 

-3  OJ 

H 

3 

10 

11 

13 

IS 

U 

IS 

10 

It 

Ig 

10 



3,826 
10,287 

75,097 
65,546 

95,020 

15,587 
10,698 

Miss  J.  M.  Campbell 

G.  F.  Winchester 

3951 

S10,000 



3952 

_  ^ 

3953 

200 

600 
67 

7,000 

Nellie  Silver 

39&i 

80 

3955 

Nathalie  E.  Winser 

8956 



( 

3967 



1 

:::::::::  -::::::::::■"■ 

3958 

1 

3959 



1,596 

90 
90 

^5,633 

4,489 

120 
100 

6,233 
120 

910 

$25,000 

3960 

Hower  T.  Marnette 

3961 

3,513 

600 

3962 

3963 

••366 

8^ 

60 

* 

3964 

3965 

1 

".:""::::::: 

1 

3966 

28. 800 

1.590i 

"'25,' 940 

S3. 000] 
5,999 

3,3^15 
42,576 

964.000 

J.H.Dulles 

3967 

50  00010.18! 

E.  C.  Richardson 

Fercy  II.  Henry 

3968 

"'"ioo 

3,000 

50 
100 
25 
25 

3969 



G.  B.  DufHeld    . 

3970 

1 ::;■ 

3971 

70^ 

20,000 

P.  H.  Henry 

39T2 

3973 

15,600 
8.000 

300 
404 
110 
242 
130 
615 
653 
350 
65 

16,000 

Mrs.  Aaron  Dean 

Elizabeth  Cooper 

S.  V.  Arrowsmith 

8974 

50 

50 

loO 



""•250 

200 

50 

369 

75 

100 

318 

250 

1-20 

15 

286 

319 

3975 

2,830 

40 
20 
100 

3976 

2,210' 

1,500 

3977 

Lillian  Higgins.  .. 

3978 

Helen  D.  Bnck 

3979 

13,460 
6,263 
7,000 
3,100 

17,140 

9,076 

1,946 

876 

1,000 

Elizabeth  B.  Campbell.. 
Emma  B.  Ver  Nooy 

3980 

3981 

20 

3982 

3983 

566 

1,300- 

Henrietta  Woleott 

3984 

6,000 

12,000 

3985 

75|        ftO 
!        30 

400         58 

1 

4()0l 
2C 
261 
400 
40 
1    77Q 

Mrs.  De  Forest  Thomas.. 

3986 

•20' 

•^1 

3987 

600!  Anna  V.JenniTiirs 

3988 

5. 666 

200 

48 

396 

10.000 

R.  M.  Anderson. 

3989 

2, 143 
22,131 

40 

50 

3990 

1.000 

io,  OOO-  Roberta  F.  Watterson .... 

3991 

3992 

' 

1             1 

1 

3993 

1 

.... 

i 1 

1 

3994 

1 

3995 

373 

4(J0 

200       200 
600i  7,916 

4,180 

20 



41 

..,::.... 

R.S.  Maugham 

3996 

""'r 

3997 

i 

13  666    Rirhnrrl  .1.  r'urpv 

3998 

185, 426 

12,000 

900   22-607 

8,210 

100,000^ 

Adam  J.  Ptrohm 

3999 

150 

4000 

i,666         50 
200 

3,000 



::::" 

Rev.Chas.A.Oppenheim. 

4001 

300 

300 
8,100 

s.ooo* 

4002 

8,100 

Henrv  C.  Bnrhanan 

Martha  F.Nelson 

4003 



400^1 

!      300* 

! 

4005 

1 

600 
29 

1 

500,  kViza'stowart! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. \ '. ! 

S  S  Herbt?rt . 

40(% 

100         ?i 
'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       280 

..^^    ^ 

367,      2-12 
300.      121 

000 

1 

4<X)7 

1 

4(X)8 

18,049 

825| 

i.i78 
320- 
310 

1,483; 

1 

V.V.'.'.V.'. 

'  r).O.KHl(»psr 

1,000   Frank  D.Andrews 

.r  f!  Srhrainm 

4009 
4010 

160 

4011 

16.010 
3.200 

i,483 

Ida  F.  Rogers 

F.A.Balch 

4012 

10 

26 

1 

4013 
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4014 
4015 
4016 
4017 

4018 
4019 
4020 
4021 
4022 
4023 
4024 
4025 


4026 
4027 
4028 
4029 
4080 
4031 

4032 
4033 
4034 
4035 


4037 
4038 
4039 
4040 
4011 
4042 
4013 
4014 

4015 

4046 
4017 
4018 
4019 
4050 
4051 
4052 
4053 
4051 
4055 
4a')6 
4057 
4038 
4059 
4060 
4061 
4062 
4063 
4064 
4065 
4066 
4067 
4068 
4069 
4070 


Location. 


iraw  JERflKT— con* 


Wertfleld 

WestHoboken... 

do 

do 


West  Orange. 
Wharton . 


Whlppany 

Woodbine 

Woodbridge 

Woodbury 

do 

Woodstown 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque 

do 

Fort  Bayard 

Las  Vegas 

....do.. 

MeslllaPark 


Santa  Fe , 

....do 

....do 

do 

Silver  City 


NEW  YORK. 


Adams 

do 

Addison 

do 

Afton 

Albany 

do 

Albany  (155  Wash- 
ington ave.). 
Albany 


....do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Albion 

Alden 

Alexander 

Alfred 

Allesrany 

do 

do 

Amawalk 


Kamc  of  JIbmry. 


Public  Libranr 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

St.  Michael's  Passlonist  Mon- 
astery. 
Public  High  School. 


Post  Oram  Public  Library 

Rrv .  -*   ^^  T,^  da  Library. . . . 
Bi  Uir-*   I  Agricul.Sch. 

Bi!'  i  .r:  •:■  ,iihr  Library 

DcT-tLi.r'l  I  list  Vtee  Library 

Pi^l.li.'  llik^h  School* 

Pili't^TOve  Li  brnry  Association 


Public  Library 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Post  Library 

New  Mexico  Normal  Univ 

Revista  Catolica  Library 

Ne¥(  Mex.  Col.  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Loretto  Academy* 

Public  Library 

St.  Michael's  College 


Territorial  Library 

New  Mexico  Normal  School. 


1877 
1897 
1884 
1861 

1886 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1877 
1893 


1858 


1901 
1892 


Free  Library , 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School , 

Public  Library* , 

Public  High  School 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names 

Al  bany  Academy 

Albany  Female  Academy ... 


Albany  Institute  and  Histor- 
ical and  Art  Society. 

Albany  Law  School 

Central  Young  Men's  Assoc . . 
Christian  Brothers' Academy. 

Court  of  Appeals 

Diocesan  Lending  Library*.. 
Fem.  Acad. of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Free  Library 

Public  School 

St.  Agnes  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  * 

State  I-AW  Library 

State  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Union  Free  School 

Y.  M.  ChrisUan  Association  *. . 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Railroad  Dept) . 
Y.  W.  Christian  Association  *. . 

Swan  Library 

Free  Library 

Union  School  and  Academy.. 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bona  venture's  College .... 

St.  Elizabeth's  Academy 

Union  and  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Normal  College*. 


1888 
1875 
1890 

1885 
1895 
1859 
1850 
1896 


1900 
1869 


1850 
1870 


1793 


1833 
1869 
1869 
1890 
1861 
1891 
1870 
1872 
1890 
1818 
1818 
1^4 
1889 
1857 
1885 
1888 
1900 
1901 
1836 
1S57 
1869 
1882 
1885 


Gen .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Theo . 

Sch.., 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.., 
Gen  ., 


Gen  . 
Col... 
Gar... 
Sch... 
Theo  . 
Col... 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Law.. 
Sch... 


Gen  . 

Sch.., 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Soc  .. 

Law  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Law  . 

Theo 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Law . 

State  , 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Y.M. 

Y.M., 

Y.W. 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 


Mi 


r^ 


c. 

T. 

T.D. 

C. 

T.D. 

C. 

C. 

D. 

C. 
T.D. 

T. 

C. 


T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

CD. 

C. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 


£5 

|i 
n 


S.Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
Fi^ 
S. 


F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
8.  Ft. 

8. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 


F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

8. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 


I 


4,166 

4,172 

2,000 

10,000 

2,500 
1,400 
2,000 
2,155 
4,000 
6.800 
1,000 
2,300 


2,780 
6,000 
1,820 
1.960 
4.000 
9,000 

2,700 
1,800 
2,800 
10,750 
8,251 


1.627 
1.000 
1.600 
4.000 
1.700 
1,375 
1.100 
2,915 

8,000 

2,886 

21.899 
2,700 

25,587 
1,449 
3.935 
6,721 

24,580 
4,000 
1,055 

70,290 

498,898 

3,560 

10,357 
6.343 
1,700 
1,778} 
8,188 
1,140 
1.418 

15,286 
8,907 
2,569 
1.500 
3,000l 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

! 

1' 

KctKtlpts  frtjm— 

1 

It 

si 

Nftme  ofUbmtlaii. 

i 

I 

1" 

Ii 

10 

11 

19 

It 

14 

1& 

le 

17 

1% 

If 

125 
270 
40 

4,894 

20,665 

7,500 

2,500 
140 

4014 

92,606 

40 



............. 



Mrs.  L.  H.  Parker 

Edith  Giles 

4015 

4016 

F.  Bcrtrand,  C.  P 

4017 

50 

200 
100 

10,000 

S140 

210 
128 

E.  D.  McCk)Ilom 

4018 

................ 

4019 

250 

$3,000 

B.  E.  Adamson 

4020 

100 

B.Bogla 

4021 

589 
13,903 

$2,090     2  113 

$30,000 
6,000 

20,000 

Anthony  Strlioder 

Eliaabeth  R.Johnson.... 

4022 

200 

260 

50 

365 

4023 

4024 

94 

212 

50 

2, 119 
16,814 

1,000 

50 

134 

MisaCoraWftre 

402S 

1,130 

4026 

Julia  b.  Broun 

4027 

792 

4028 

30 

Edmund  J.  Vert 

4029 

4030 

6,000   1  01*? 

4,300 

2,300 

2,300 

Charlotte  A.  Baker 

4031 

8 

12 

4032 

1 



4033 

200 

40 

....1 



4034 

1 

600 



600 

L.  Kmnictt 

4035 

1,500 
"**'5()6 

350 

319 
100 

:"*:'"::*i 

4036 

6,140 
200 

90 

100 
90 

::::::: 

853 

180 

4037 

R.  H.  Snyder 

4038 

1 

4039 



161 
200 

6,026 

150 
100 

150 
100 



300 
209 

; 

4040 

E.  L.  Elliott 

4041 

1 

4042 

i      ..      1      .       ..    .' 

, 

1 

4043 

1 1 1 i 1         .... 

I                  1 

4044 

2,000 

100 

573 
2,390 

'              25 
1 

1,914 

9,475 

Cuyler  Reynolds 

H.  W.  Van  Allen 

4015 

4046 

119,011 

5,500 

5,905 

E.  Elizabeth  Barker 

4047 

i::::::":i::::::::: 

4048 

""866 
"i,'266 

297  6-18 

213 

53 

IGO 

1,009 

2,004 

15 

4 

2,42fe 

17   S(k\ 

2,500 

1       2,566 

A.  8.  Brolley 

4049 

1              00 

4050 

....... 

•---           , 

4a5l 

j      30,340 

2,800'         200 
608|        608 

3,303 

2,G88 
50 

4,600 

Jane  Brower 

4aT2 

Celia  M.  Houghton 

4053 

4054 

1            100 

1 

4055 

****   1 

1 

Stephen  B.  Griswold 

Melvll  Dewey 

4a')6 

66,as.s 

99,853 

99,85:1 

4a57 

4058 

GOO   1  ^V¥i 

1      78, 420 
1        8, 740 
1        2,600 

3,100 
200 

500 

3,900 
1,693 

350 

27 

1,861 

324 

100,000 

Maude  C.  0'  Hagau 

4059 

""366 

■■"250 
8,701 

2W^ 
IOC 
90 
621 
28}^ 
15C 
1      47C 

4060 

1 

J.L.  B.  Sunderlin 

4061 

1 

1             150 
15,000 

4062 

28, 652 
2,161 

806'      iiw 
100 

800 

16,000 

Lillian  A.  Achilles 

Ellen  A.  Parker 

4063 
4064 

1 

Thos.  L.  Bump 

4065 



5,617 

1      100 

1,208 

Edward  M.Tomlinson  .. 

Philip  J.  Waldmanu 

Sihter^l.  Caroline 

Julia  V.Torrey 

4066 

1 

30,000 

4067 

13C 
15C 

1        210 

60 

i 

260 

'":::::" 

4068 

>l 

5(] 

4069 

1 



1 



1 

4070 

ED  loos- 


es 
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NEW  YORK— eon. 


4071 
4072 
4073 

4074  i 

4075  1 

4076  I 
4077 
4078  t 
4079 
4080  I 
4081 
4082  , 
4083 
4084  . 

4085 
4080 

4087 

40P8 

4089 

4090 

4091 

4092  ' 

4098 

4094 

4095 

4096 

4097 

4098 

4099 

4100  I 

4101  , 

4102  1 

4103  ' 

4104  , 
4106 

4106  ! 
4107 
41  OH  I 
4109 
4110  I 
4111 

4112  , 

4113  , 

4114  ' 

4115  ' 

4116  t 

4117  t 

4118  ' 

4119  I 
4120 
4121 
4122 
4123 
4124 
4125 
4126 
4127 
4128 
4129 
4180 

4131 

4132  ' 

I 


Amityville 

Amsterdam 

do 

do 

Andes 

Andover 

Angelica 

Annandale 

Arcade 

Attica 

do 

Aubnm 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Aurora 

do 

do 

do 

Avon 

Babylon 

Bfiiiubridge  . . 
Baldwinsville 
BatlKtoii  Bpa . 

do 

do :. 

Barnoveld  ... 

Balavia 

do 

do 

Bath 

do 


Bay  Shore 

Bowles 

BcHttst 

Belleville 

Belmont 

do 

Bergen 

Bingham  ton ,. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bolivar 

Bolton  landing... 

Boonville 

Brentwood 

Brewster 

Bridgehampton. . , 

Bristol 

Broekport 

do 

Bronxvllle 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  (1143 
Bedford  ave.). 

Brooklyn  (183-185 
Lincoln  place). 

Brooklyn  (36  Mon- 
roe place). 


Public  High  School , 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

8t  Mary's  C4tthoIic  Institute. . 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

do 

St.  Stephen's  (Allege 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Stevens  Memorial  Library  ... 

Academic  High  School 

Auburn  Prison ' 

Free  Lib.  of  Women 'aS  Kdnca-  I 
tional  and  Industrial  Union.' 

Seymour  Library ' 

Theological     8em.    (Dodge-  i 
Morgan  Library). 

Y.M.C.A.Ubrary* 

Cayuga  Intake  Academy 

Public  Library  * 

Wells  College. . ; 

Wella  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

1  Public  Li  bra  ryv 

I  Public  High  School 

I  Free  Academy 

Ballsttm  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Saratoga  County  Law  Library .  i 

Library  Association i 

N.  Y.  State  Sch.  for  the  Blind.! 

St.  Joseph's  Academic  School . ! 

I'nion  S<'hool  (Dist.  No.  2)  ...! 

Davenport  Library ' 

Soldiers  and  Sailors'.  Home 
I      Library.  i 

!  Public  High  School ' 

'  Kecne  Heights  Library  Club . 

■  Public  School  ♦ ! 

'  Union  Academy ' 

'  Free  Lib.  of  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc. 

'  Public  High  School , 

I  Public  High  School , 

Central  H  igh  S<.- hool 

I  City  School ' 

I  Lady  Jane  (irey  School ' 

I  Library  Assoc,  and  Y,  M. C.  A.' 

St.  Joseph's  Academy ' 

Supreme  Court i 

Free  Library , 

Bol  ton  Free  Library i 

Krwin  Llbrarv and  Institute.. I 

Pnbllc  School 

Brewster  Library 

Hampton  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Normal  School 

Pnbllc  School 

Adelphi  ('oUege 

Bedford  Circulating  Library. 

Berkeley  Institute 


1891 


1878 


1903 
1H27 
1860 


1891 


1841 
1886 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
AflV.. 
Gen  . 


1876     Gen  . 
1821     Theo 
I 
Y.M. 


1798 
1^97 
1K68 


1881 
1892 


1873 
18(>8 
1893 


1813 
1877 

1867 

i85.V 
1889 
1875 


Sch. 

Gen  . 

Col  .. 

Sch.. 

Sch . . 

Sch.. 

Gen.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen.. 

Sch  . . 

Law  . 

Gen.. 

Asv.. 

Sch.. 

S<'h.. 

Gen.. 

State. 


Mi\i^ 


mi 


SI 

^1 


F. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T.D. 

(). 

T.l). 

(). 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

(). 

D. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

O.  I  T.  D. 
O.      C. 


C. 
C. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


F.  I  C. 
I  O.  ,  T.  D. 

O.  ,  D. 
-  F.      T. 


I  Sch., 

1888  1  Soc  . . 

'  Sch.. 

1K36     Sch. 


,1  F.  I    T. 

O.  I    C. 

,|  F.  I    T. 


l.Hl*3 

1H8M 


1874 


Bodman  School Sch 


18'>9 
1897 
190*) 
1890 
18JH) 
1899 


Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Sch  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch  .. 
Sch.. 
Y.  M  . 
Sch.. 
Liw . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen 


1876  I  Gen  , 
1900  I  Gen  . 


1901 

isre 

1881 
1869 
1877 

1886 


Gen 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col  ... 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 


F. 
I  O. 

i  F.  ' 
I  F.  ' 
!  F.  ' 

I  F.  ! 

?: 

R. 

O. 

R. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

F.  I 

R. 

F. 

F. 


T.C. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

i\ 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 
T.C. 
T.  C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 


Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 
Ft. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

2.1 

B. 


I 


F. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F.    :  B. 
S.Fr.'  B. 

F.     I  B. 


i:' 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 


F. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 


3.Fr.    C. 


S. 
Fr. 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 


1,000 
6,674 
1,500 
a,  200 
1,000 
1,255 
4.290 
18,000 
1.400 
2,055 
7,817 
1,700 
6,000 
1,200 

17,000 
28,671 

l.-OOO 
3,127 
1,400 

11,156 
1,600 
1,45» 
1,800^ 
2,000 
1,504 
1,700 
1,685 
2.670 
2,200 
2,966 
6, 0*27 
1.000 

12,854 
8,000 
7,000 

1,580 

1,700 

2,6m 

3,70(>| 
1,571, 
1,3001, 
1,000' 

1,'OOOJ 

11.  sw, 

2,129^ 

1,001^ 

6.' 
1, 
1, 

6.664] 

1 

9.171 

2,« 

i.e 
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1 

p. 

11 

II 

> 

t. 

12 

Ri?(M»lpl«  tmt^— 

i 

§1 

1 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

\ 

Si  1 
1" 

II 

.0 

11 

It 

11 

16 

v\\ 

17 

18 

19 

1 1 

4071 

1  --^ 

40,661 

S1,000 

flOO]  $1,304 

»,(»5 

f2,g26 

•25,000 

Jennie  C.  Moore 

4072 

4073 

200 

1 ' 

30 

Sister  Marcella 

4074 

1 

4075 

1      215 

1      303 

2,  lOO;      250 

6,284 
5, 962 
5,316 

1001 

2«>        100^ 

323 
430 
300 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Brandage 

4076 

4077 

100,000.  Gilbert  P.  Symons 

4078 

' 

4079 

1,000           9 

290 

1        60 

1      337 

60 

1»143 

9,091    1,0G.'> 

700 
7,061 

25 

25 

A.  M.  Preston 

4060 



Laura  E.  Leland 

4081 

1 

Fmncoa  J.  Fowler 

4082 

500, 

5(K) 
52 

3.779 

2,167 

Cordel  lo  Herrick 

Mri-v  a  .  FrMtnLtP 

4083 

1,200 

29.073 
2,201 

2,090 

4084 

100 

1.679 
1,167 

26.000 

16, 500 

50,  OOo'  Elizabeth  P.  Clarke 

40,000   Rev.  H.  B.  Stover  eon.... 

1 

40P6 
40^6 

4087 

140 

J  Albert  Somes 

4088 

45 

1Q1 

799 

50 

41 

1 

2132 
2,000 

:: 

4089 

1,4«0 

Alice  E.  Sanborn 

4090 



4091 

1   '           |------- 

1 

4092 

150 

1       125 

224^        26 

25 

50 
404 
2G0 

1  William  H.  Lisk 

4093 

4094 

491 

200 

;  F.  W.  Crumb 

4095 

... 

4096 

175,      rM 
1       260 

50       200 
400         CO 

5,245 

300 

79 

1 

300 
79 

Charlotte  B.  Newton  . . 

4097 

1 

A.  A.  Savery 

W.  A.  Smith 

4098 

1 

4099 

l,fr48 

H30 

400 

2,000 

2.000 

4100 

^       1 

4101 

'       1 



..   . . 





4102 

681 

100 

lOU 

93 

61 

'       150 

1         52 

1      226 

100           6 
lOOj        80 

28.838 
11.000 
30,000 

1.130 

i.ax) 

1,750 

5,397 

600 

1,000 

i,5o6 

250 

700 

2,842 

8,800 

35,000 

JnliaM.  Booth 

H.  L.  rnderhill 

F.  W.  Tryon 

Charles  W.  Mulford 

' T.'  E.  'lock  hart  i !!!!!!  i  1  - 
Ella  Sort  ore 

4103 
4104 

4105 

100 

100 


*"'!"' 

200 

203 

125 

90 

6.53 

8 

4,000 



'So,' 000 

1,000 

600 

""6,'666 

4106 
4107 

57 
200 

60^ 

18            15 
100         167 

4108 
41C9 
4110 

C.  H.  Mnnson 

Lii  Fayette  Clapp 

4111 

3,500 

4112 

4113 

500  i,i-3y 

74,579 

2, 725 

2,982 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clonney 

4114 



4115 

84 

3, 168 

1 

45,000 

Edwin  B.  Searles 

4116 

:. 

1 

4117 

1,300 

•100 

75' 

100,        915 

1,300 

3'r> 

48'i 

1,126 

19 

740 

721 

140 

•     100 

Winifred  M.  'smIth 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Williams 

Dwfght  A.  Parce 

Mary  W.  Bennet 

C.  A.  Codman 

4118 

mj 

4119 

It' 

,        •.>« 

4,067 
7,687 

6, 5(r) 
1         3, 0B6 
1        2,:i57 

2.800 

4,410 
200 

6.202 

2,000 
13,000 

4120 

iw;     \iA 

301) 

ine 

m 

71 

1,000        20( 

....... 

ie 

400 

18,000 

4121 
4122 

ICO 

624 

"'i5.'666 

'5,*66c) 

MissM.M.Scharfenberg. 

Nellie  W.  Hull 

Carrie  L.  Hicks 

Johns.  Littell 

S.  Janctte  Reynolds 

4123 
4124 

!          25 

4125 

1 

4126 

as* 

2.V. 



1127 

;         35 

76J :::::: 

105 

1 

4128 

1 

Mabel  Farr 

4129 

1 

1 ;• 

Miss  A.  E,  Wirts 

4130 



143 

1.701 

1       .0 

1 

14? 

1 

Miss  M.  Francis 

4131 

4132 

( 
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4133 

4134 

4135 

413G 
4137 

4183 

4139 

4140 

4141 

4142 
4143 
4144 
4145 

414C 
4147 
4148 

4149 

4150 

4151 
4152 
4153 
4154 

4155 
4156 

4157 
4158 
4159 
4160 

4161 


Location. 


NEW   YORK— con. 

Brooklyn  (Marcy 
and  Putnam 
aves.). 

Brooklyn  (329 
Franklin  ave.). 

Brooklyn  (185 

Brooklyn  ave.). 

do 

Brooklyn  (court- 
house). 

Brooklyn  (26  Bre- 
voort  place) . 

Brooklyn  (170 
Remsenst). 

Brooklyn  (South 
Third  8t.  a^d 
DrigRS  ave.). 

Brooklyn  (bldg. 
No.  23,  navy- 
yard). 

Brooklyn  (Flat- 
bush  ave.). 

Brooklyn  (Berry 
8t.nearS.2dst.). 

Brooklyn  (209 
Clinton  ave.). 

Brooklyn  (98  S. 
Elliott  place). 

Brooklyn  ( N  os- 
trand  ave.). 

Brooklyn  (50 
Monroe  place). 

Brooklyn  (Pitkin 
ave.  and  Wat- 
kins  st.). 

Brooklyn  (court- 
house). 

Brooklyn  (Pierre- 
pont  and  Clin- 
ton sts.). 

Brooklyn  (76 
Court  St.). 

Brooklyn  (1313 
Bedford  ave.). 

Brooklyn  (170 
Joralemon  St.). 

Brooklyn  (Liv- 
ingston St.  near 
Court  St.). 

Brooklyn  (215 
Ryerson  street). 

Brooklyn  (Flat- 
bush  ave.  and 
Kings  High- 
way). 

Brooklyn  (525 
Clinton  nve.). 

Brooklvn  (300  Bal- 
tic St.). 

Brooklyn  (64 
Johnson  St.). 

Brooklyn  (Wil- 
loughby  ave., 
cor.  Lewis  ave.). 

dot 


Name  of  library. 


Boys' High  School. 


Brooklyn   College  of    Phar- 
macy. ♦ 

Brooklyn   Institute  of   Arts 
and  Sciences. 
Children's  Museum 

Brooklyn  Law  School 


Brooklyn  Public  Library  a.. 


Church  Club  of  the  Diocese 

of  Long  Island. 
Eastern  District  High  School. 


Equipment  department  of 
navy-yard. 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School . . , 

Father  Malonc  Free  Library  . 

Female  Institute  of  the  Visi- 
tation. 

Free  Library  and  Reading 
Room  of  the  Brooklyn  So- 
ciety of  the  New  Church. 

Girls'  High  School 


Hall's  (Miss)  School* 

Hebrew  Educational  Society. 


Law  Library  in  Brooklyn  (In- 
cluding second  judicial 
district).   ' 

Long  Island  Historical  Society 


Manual  Training  High  School 

Medical  Society  of  the  county 

of  Kings. 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute... 

Polytechnic  Institute  (Splcer 
Memorial  Library. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.. 

Public  School  (No.  119)» 


Rounds'    (Ml&s)    School   for 

Girls. 
St.  Francis  College 


St.  James  Academy 


St.  John's  College  (Hartnett 
Free  Library). 


Theological  Seminary. 


1890 
1824 
1900 


1897 
1891 


1890 

1787 
1895 
1855 
1875 

ISiiC 


1899 

1850 

1863 

1895 
1845 
1853 
1891 

1888 


1884 
1869 
1894 


i 


Sch.. 

Col... 

Scl.... 

ScL... 
Law .. 

Gen  .. 

Theo  . 

Sch... 

Govt. . 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Theo  . 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Soc... 

Law .. 

Hist  . . 

Sch... 
Med.. 

Col  ... 
Col  ... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Col  ... 
Sch... 
Col  ... 


T. 

c. 

T. 

T.  C. 
C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 

C. 

C. 

C, 

T.  D. 


Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr, 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 


T.  C.  S.  Fr. 


Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 


5,314 

1,500 

22,99(3 

2,986 
1,000 

328,600 

3,000 

4,018 

20,000 

4,5211 
3,200 
3,700 
2,000 

6,093 
1.800 
5,690 

26,600 

67,860 

3,385 

60,000 

8,565 

8,000 

77,126 
1,000 

1,500 
4.200 
1,200 
3,611 


♦  SUilLsticsof  1900. 


Theo  .    F.      CI   Fr.      R.         3,S58l 
a  Including  22  branches. 
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f 

II 

s 

1! 
r 

Be<?elpis  from— 

5 

1 

8' 

1. 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 
13 

t 

¥ 

10 

11 

11 

i  »* 

la 

1« 

11 

18 

19 

850 

3,000 

3,000 

800 

254 

133 
850 
771 

2,450 

D.  O'C.  Walsh 

4133 



1500 

4134 

Susan  A.Hutchinson.... 
Miriam  S.  Draper 

4135 

4.441 

SlOO 

1750 

850 

4186 

4137 

20,000 

43,000 

1,306,66^3 

166,700 

173,464 

Frank  P.  Hill 

4138 

Robt.  Harrold 

4139 

4140 

25,000 

7,502 
1,300 

Edward  Prolsslg 

4141 

312 

Mary  A.  Kingsbury 

J  DO.  L.  Buford 

4142 

4143 

4144 

100 
50 

12 
317 

639 
1,416 

800 

1,100 
8,000 

S15,915 

E.  Tingle 

4145 

3,000 

M.  Josephine  Brink 

4146 

4147 

102 

1,099 

907 

1,500 

24,015 



100 
8,651 

6,650 

1,499 
13,235 
8,752 

Minnie  Shomer 

4148 

Alfred  J.  Hook 

4149 

154,650 

$154,011 

Emma  Toedtcborg 

4150 

4151 

•25,000 

4,478 
240 

«3 

6,200 

700 

176,688 
200 

71 

7,888 

2,000 

85,000 

Albert  T.  Huntington... 

Julia  B.Anthony 

Chas.  A.  Green,  A.M.... 

Mary  W.  Plummer 

4152 

4153 

4154 

4,640 

4155 

4156 

Christina  Rounds 

4157 

1 

4158 

i 

1 

4159 

300 

19,252 

100 

100 

42G 

John  P.  Molynenux 

4160 

4161 
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4162 

4163 


4164 
4105 

41C6 

4167 

4168 

4169 
4170 
4171 

4172 

4173 
4174 

4176 
4176 
4177 
4178 
4179 

41  «0 
4181 
4182 

4183 
•  4181 

4185 
41>'6 
4187 

4188 
4189 

4190 
4191 

4192 

4193 

4194 
4195 

4196 

4197 

4198 

4199 

4200 

4201 

4202 


Location. 


Name  of  libimry. 


NEW  YORK— eon. 

Broolilyn  (922  St. 
Mnrk  ave.). 

Brooklyn  (Ninth 
St.  and  Fourth 
ave.). 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  (502 Ful- 
ton 8t). 

Brooklyn  (Scher- 
merhomst.  end 
Flatbush  ave.). 

Bu  ffHlo(  749  Wash- 
ington 8L). 

BuIThIo  (Dela- 
ware ave.). 

Buffalo 

do 

Buffalo  ( 3,  4.  and 
5WhiteBldg.). 

Buffalo    (Elllcott 

St.). 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  (Main and 
VirKinlftstfl.). 

Buffalo 

do 

do 

do 

Buffalo  (809  Main 

Buffalo 

do 

Buffalo  (40  Woh- 
ler's  ave.). 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  (3*20  Por- 
ter ave.). 

Buffalo 

do 

Buffalo  (room  23, 
eity  hall). 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  (154  Maple 

8t.). 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  (286  Dear- 
born St.). 

Buffalo  (318  Por- 
ter ave.). 

Buffalo  (Broad- 
way) . 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  (1238  Main 

St.). 

Buffalo  (."SGI  Frank- 
lin ht.). 
Buffalo   (20   Rich 

St.). 

Buffalo  (651  Wash- 
ington .St.]. 

Buffalo  (Delaware 

ave.). 
Buffalo  (Central 

H.  S.  Bldg.). 
Buffalo  (Jersey 

and  14th  At.). 
Buffalo  (24  High 

St.). 


St.  John's  Orphan  Uome 1870 


I 


I 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Academy ;  1895 


Asy.. 

Sch.. 


Training  School  forTeikchers. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Young  Women's  Christian 
As!«oclatlon. 

Academy  of  the  Snored  Heart. 

Buffalo  Club 


I 


1885 
1853 


Soh.. 
Y.  M. 


Buffalo  Historical  Society ... 

Buffalo  Seminary 

Buffalo   .Society  of   Natural 

S<*iences. 
Buffalo  Turn verein 


Canisius  Collcpc 

Catholic  Institute 


1888     Y.W. 


I 
>% 

I 

a 


I 


1890  I 
1862  ' 

1H.'X) 

l^Cl 


Sch.. 

Soc.. 

Hist. 

Sch.. 
Sci... 


1853     Soc  . 


1871 
1.S67 


ia53  ] 
1874" 
i84i', 


I8.'i9  I 

is<kS 

1S8.>  I 


18.H2 


Central  High  School 

City  Train.  Sch.  for  Teachers. 

Erie  Railroad  Library  Assoc. 

Franklin  School 

German  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Gn>svenor  Librarj' 

Guard  of  Honor* 

Hamgari  Library  (Dist.  Erie 
D.  O.  H.) 

Heathcote  School 

Holy  AngePi^  AeademyAlum- 
na;  Aswocintlon.  i 

Inst,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jos. . .!  1891 

John  C.  Lord  Library ' 

Law  Library  of  eighth  judi-     1863  ) 
cial  district.  »  \ 

Lutheran  Vounp  Men's  Assoc.    1873  : 

Martin  Luther  Seminary 1854 

Ma«ten  Park  High  School 1897  , 

North  Buffalo  Catholic  Asso-  1.8vS6 

elation. 

Oblate  Fathers'  Library ■  ia51  | 

Polish  Library '  18S9  ' 

Public  Library '  1S37  i 

St.  Jo.MCph's  Collej?e I.hTO 

St.  Margaret's  School '  18S4  ' 

St.  Mary  of  .Sorrows  Church..    1890 

St.  Michael's  Church '  1S75 


Saturn  Club 

Sherman  Jewett  Williams  Me- 
morial Library. 
Stale  Normal  School 


University  of  Buffalo,  Medical 
Library. 


1895 
1851 
1870 
1815 


Col  . 
Soc... 

Sch... 
Sch... 
.Soc  . . . 
S<h... 
Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
Soc ... 
Soc  ... 

.«Jch... 
Sth... 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Law  .. 

Soc  ... 
Theo  . 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Theo  . 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Sch... 

Soc  ... 

Sch... 

Soc... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Med.. 


T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

a 

C. 

C. 

j  F.  T. 

.:  F.  I  T. 

F.  C. 

,1  F.  t  C. 

R,  C. 

,'  O.  I    T. 

o.     c. 

R.I    C. 

'  F.  '    C. 
■    ^   I    ^* 
,    F.  '    C. 
,    F.    T.C. 
F.       T. 


Fr.      B. 
S.Fr.    B. 


S.Fr,;  B. 


S. 

S. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


.!  O. 


C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

0. 
D. 
T. 
C. 


F. 
Fr. 


S. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 

S. 

s. 

Fr. 
8. 

S. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 


R. 

R.  ■ 

R.  I 
R.  I 

C. 

B. 
B. 

R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

R. 
C. 
B. 

B. 
B. 

C. 
R. 
B. 

B. 
R. 


F.       B. 

S.  Fr.    C. 


Fr. 

B.  t 

S. 

C. 

F. 

S. 

B. 
B. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

S. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

F. 

R. 

•  Statistics  of  1900. 


1.200 
1,300 


1.500 
18,133 

11,070 


2,300 

1,200 

12,000 
2,503 
4.553 

1,000 

24.562 
11,206 

4,098 
1,000 
4.000 
1,246 
b,'>00 

63,725 
2.000 
1.014 

1,300 
2,835 

1,350 

10.262 
18,000 

3,000 

i,3n 

1.7-20 
1,850 

6,387 

2,800 

205.000 
2,M0 

1,025 

2,0.0 

2,506 

1.200 

1,276 

8,102 

6,617 
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a 

a 

% 

"8. 

r 

11 

50 

1 

1! 
P 

Receipts  from— 

6 
a 

1 

SI 

II 

h 

II 

Name  nf  lilmidjtii. 

H 

t 

P 
^  ^ 

10 

575 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

It 

«25 

Sister  St.  Mark 

Sister  M.  Camilla 

1 

2,000       tfll 
1      064 

6*> 

IG,  Too 
16,  W5 



Fanny  D.  Fish 

1,^5 

42 
500 

Sister  M.  Paula 

5,000 

100 
1,200 

1 

i 



500 

51 

...:::'i::.:  .: 

Philips.  Smith 

1 

300 

3->0 

i 

551 
9,401 

Francis  S.  Betten 

300       533 
1        80 

24,441 

Marie  X.  Se vasco 

:::::::::.:::::::::.: 

::::::::j^::::  :::::::  :::::::i 

300       200 

10,000 



Sue  Dana  Woolley 

::::::::::::: 

4,669   2,586 

4,500 

$1,100 
1,828 

1,280 
21,216 



Fr.  Franitenstein 

E.  P.  Van  Duzee 

tI9,3hi> 

930,000 

$100,000 

63         40 

1,438 

81 

600         30 
!;■>         40 

:::::::::'::::::::::::::::::::  :::i 

20 

500 

7,  V>.\ 

* 

SCO 

7,153 

»75 

40()'          2 
2i9         24 

'       12S 

:V3^        80 

320       ft-T'^ 

Ralj>h  Stone 

300 

Chas.  G.  Walbert 

::::::::::::: 

336 

'*i,'275 
150 

l,4rti 

150 

309 

87, 8or> 
39 

'  "9,066 

Myrlllla  M.  Constantine. 
Joseph  B.  Sander 

Rev.  C.  J.  Sloan 

1,900 

300 
18.000 

200 

400 
22,300 

■: 

60 

5,916 

1,094.421 
2, 340 

Frank  Lukaszewicz 

fT8, lie 

1,327 

4,512 

103.000 

1,000,000 

Brother  Claudius 

Anthony  Hciter 

800 

1 

135 

1 

Rev.  Jos.  Faber,S.J 

, 

1 

120 
33,500 

217 
362 

126 

424 

1 
6,000' 

Mary  M.  Wardwell 

i 

3,000 

Emma  L.  Chappell 

4162 
4163 


4164 
4116 

4166 

4167 

4168 

4169 
4170 
4171 

4172 

4173 
4174 

4175 
4176 
4177 
4178 
4179 

4180 
4181 

41^2 

41f3 
41i'4 

41^5 
4V6 

4187 

41^« 
4189 

4190 
4191 

4192 

4193 

4194 
4195 

4196 

4197 

4196 

4199 

4*200 

4201 

4202 
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4203 


4204 
4205 
4206 
4207 
4208 
4209 

4210 
4211 
4212 
4213 
4214 
4215 
4216 
4217 

4218 

4219 
4220 
4221 
4222 
4223 
4221 
4225 
4226 
4227 
4228 
422U 
4230 
4231 
4232 
42:33 
4231 
4235 

4236 
4237 
4238 
4239 
4240 
4241 
4212 
4243 
4244 
4245 
4216 
4247 
4248 
4240 
4250 
4251 
42.V2 
4253 
4254 
4255 

425''. 
42-.7 

425.S 

42;)y 

42«)0 
42tU 
426'2 


L<>CiillO«, 


NEW  YORK— con. 

Buffalo  (86  Dela- 
ware avc.). 

Buffalo 

Burdett 

Cambridge 

Camden 

....do 

Canaan  Four  Cor- 
ners. 

Canajoharle 

Canandaigua 

do 

....do 

Canastota 

do 

Canton 

....do 

Carmel 

....do 

Carthage 

Catskill 

....do 

Cattaraugus 

Cazenovia 

....do 

Ceylon 

Champlaln 

Charlotte 

Chateaugay 

Chatham 

Chester 

Chittenango 

Churchville 

Clarence 

Clavcrack 


....do 

Clifton  Springs... 

....do 

....do 

Clinton 

....do 

....do 

Clinton 

Clyde 

Cobleskill 

Cohoes 

do 

Coldspring 

Cooperstowu 

Copenhagen  

Corinth 

Corning  

do 

....do 

Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son. 

....do 

....do 

('orona 

Cortland 

....do 

....do 

Coxsackie 


Numu  of  Uhmfy. 


Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  (Mary  A. 
Ripley  Library). 

Y.M.C.  A 

Public  School 

Union  School 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Canaan  Public  Library 


«1 

Granger  Place  School 

Union  School  and  Academy  * 

Wood  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library , 

Free  Library 

St.  Lawrence  Univ.  (Herring 

Library.) 
Drew  Seminary  for   Young 

Women. 

Literary  Union 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Cazenovia  Seminary 

Public  Library  Society 

Glen  Haven  l*ublic  School. . . 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Union  Free  School 

Yates  High  School 

Putjiic  High  School 

Parker  High  School , 

Free   Library  and  Reading 

Room. 

Hudson  River  Institute 

Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium...! 

Pierce  Liljrary 

Public  High  School  .... 

Hamilton  Colkge 

Houghton  Scmlnarv 

Kirkland  Town  Library 
Public  High  School  .... 
Public  High  School  .... 
Public  High  School  .... 
?:gbert8  High  School . . . 


1852 
1887 
1802 
1891 
KOO 
1892 


1876 
1795 
1868 


18% 
1896 
1866 

1851 

1881 
1866 
1869 
1893 
1887 
1825 
1886 
1893 
1887 


1890 

1842 
1873 


1857 
1802 

1851 
1M53 
188b 
1891 
1812 
1861 
1901 
1891 


Public  School 

Haldanc  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Academy 

Free  Library 

North  Side  High  School , 

New  York  Military  Academy 


Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Franklin  Hatch  Lib.  Assoc... 
State  Nor.  and  Training  Sch  . 

Union  School 

Public  High  School 


1886 
1867 
1894 
1837 

*  Statistics  of  1900. 


1890 
1883 
1856 
1S89 
1869 
1890 
1890 
1859 
1873 


1889 


1894 
1900 


S03 


Y.  M 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 

Sch.. 

Soc. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch  . . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 

Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Srh.. 
Sch-. 
Sch . . 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 


C. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C, 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


S.  Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
S.  Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 


2f 

Si2 


1,780 


7,081 
1,700 
5,068 
2,982 
1,821 
1,291 

3,543 
l,750l 
3.5001 
3,600 
1,5891 
3,4801 
3,828. 
18,000 

2, 7r4 

1,944 
1,200 
1,125 
6,179 
1,800 
8,513 
8,385 
1,261 
1,600 
1,000 
2,98: 
5,000 
1,250 
4,018 
1,000 
2,000 
2,103 

1,650 
4,  COO 
1,655 
1,086 
43,340 
2,380 
1,700 
2,272 
2.500 
2,000 
1.434 
3,800 
2,700 
3,764 
2,351 
1,285 
2,  SOD 
8,848 
1.063 
5,539 

1,897 
2.486 
1,100 
4,630 
8.817 
1,750 
1,3401 
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1 

1^^ 

1 

BeeelptJi  fmin— 

3 

li 

A 

> 

18 

Nome  \»l  libmHiia. 

1 

5  =  5 

10 

11  ; 

429 
60 
219 
246 
S06 
163 

201 

it 

IS 

14 

lA 

IS 

17 

m 

200 

*"'*766 

50 
12,0 

ISO 

•91 

Mrs.  Gracla  S.  Benedict . 
Wm.  B.  Van  Scoter 

4203 

13,074 

4204 

950 
200 

""'266 
25 

148 

60 
100 
100 
200 

60 

110 

ICO 
866 
460 
400 
110 

280 

1 

4205 

8,876 
12, 448 

Ethel  La^v 

4206 

Annie  More 

4207 

E.S.Babcock 

4208 

1,600 
3,741 

Jennie  Abel 

Ernest  E.Smith 

4209 

4210 

::::::::: 

4211 

300 

""iso 

160 

500 

200 
300 

900 
255 
Ti 
2J8 
338 
847 

66 

22 
10 

7.045 
17,364 

23,734 
233 

960 

49 

1,000 

650 
600 
25 
100 
600 

'ii77 
50 

1,500 

763 

74 

1,872 
700 
705 

20 

40 

4212 

W,ooo 

SaraN.  Lee 

Geo.H.Ottaway 

Julia  M.  Perlcins 

Josephine  Paige 

Minnie  A.  D.Hulett 

4213 

'  "$i2,*666 

4214 
4215 

4216 

1,000 

4217 

4218 

m 

Clayton  Ryder 

Mr8.Hattie  A.Merrill... 

4219 

4220 

4221 

"'"'266 

400 

5,000 

227 

447 

50 

30 

l,i;i8 

Gl 

7o 

•^■E^ 

i,866 

63 

100         210 
30 

2,275 
83 

6,200 

20,000 

EmilyF.  igfecker 

4222 
4'223 

4224 

16, 1H8 
1,698 

200 

"ioo 

'^y^ 

45 

100 

1,428 
104 
200 

J.H.TenEyck  Burr 

Anna  E.  Sweeney 

M.  R.  Waterman 

4225 

4226 

:::::::: 

4*227 

4228 

1      147 

147 

J14 

75 

189 

Leon  E.  Grady 

4*229 



4230 

2:w 
SCO 

132 

2-. 



67 
25 

40 
25 

;::;:;: 

107 
100 

1 

Maude  L.  Smith 

W.M.Fort 

4*231 

4*232 

4233 

50 

23 
344 

i.a-vo 

2, 425 

11 
839 

Nettie  (\  Read 

Delia  W.Shaw 

4*234 

77 

2,000 

4235 

4236 

■3  $,'465 

1,000 

l.W 

154 

200 
25 
161 
813 

200 

566 

'56,  wo 

S.  H.  Adnms 

C.N.Mcserve 

K.  L.  Thompson 

M.M.Posl 

A.G.Benedict 

Cornelia  B.Kil bourn.... 

Addie  Watson 

H.N.Tolman 

Ethel  E.  France 

4*237 

i,575 
""5,' 079 

:::::': i  ■*:': 

4*238 

50 


50 
200 

1     100 

83.3^     2,13.5 

4*239 
4240 
4*241 

717 
226 
212 

5,919 
1,658 
1,680 
1,630 

571 
8^5 
219 
ai9 

3,000 
_ 

4242 

271 
119 

ii(V 

100 

255 

4*243 
4*244 

4*245 



4246 

100 
150 

50 

200 
50 
76 
81 
60 
15 

190 

17, 315 

2,450 
8,000 
1,200 
2,200 

25 

25 

55 

8,T 

966 966 

6 ;          31 

175         150,        357 

50 1      m-j 

«1 1        ''' 

Elmer  E.Bell 

4*247 

0.  Montrose 

Antoinette  Abrams 

M.  L.  Hungerford 

A.  M.  Hollister 

Leigh  R.Hunt 

4248 

i,666 

4249 

4250 

4*251 

4252 

10,788 

1 ;;;...' ; 

4*253 

.:.:.. J 

4*254 

C50 
60 

60 

150 

IS 

376 
150 
40 

4, 766 

450 
4,167 

800 
8,688 

:      :: :: 

4*255 

58 
100 

5S 
45 
240 

116 
lfi*> 

Fred.  C.  White 

4256 



Leonora  Pope 

Blanche  L.  Babcotk 

Mary  E.  Hubbard 

F.R.Parker 

F.E.Smith 

Geo.  W.  Fairgrieve 

4*257 

240 

400         80.S 
1       .fym 

1 

4*258 

10,000 

4?59 



600 

4260 

1,000 
350 

200 

30 

G5|   1        'KC-x 

4261 

30 

4*262 
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Lcx'iition. 
1 

Name  of  library. 

1 

^ 

L 

c 
2 

3 
M 

5 

R. 
R. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
(). 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
U. 
F. 
R. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

r. 

F. 

(>. 
F. 
(). 
R. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
(). 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 

I: 

F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
R. 

r. 

F. 

1 

m 

1^1 

is 

II 
l§ 

1* 

8 

B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B, 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 

p.. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

I: 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

R. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

r. 

B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 

I 

Hammond  Library 

S           4 

1 
1883  ■  (Jen  .. 
19C0     Gen  . . 
1H93     <ien  .. 
ISS*)     Law.. 
19f/2     CJcn  .. 
1870     Sch-    . 

• 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

(\ 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

?: 

T. 
t\ 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 

(\ 
C. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 
T.  I). 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.(\ 

C. 

C. 

(\ 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

D. 

0. 

C. 

7 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
S.  Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

1^ 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

f: 

Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
S. 

0 

4263 

NEW   YORK— con. 

Crownpolnt 

Cub* 

1,870 
2,074 
4.(i31 
lO.tOO 
1.46S 
3,000 
1.400 
2,000 
2,500 
1,800 
1,000 
8.624 
5.700 
3.000 
3.690 
4.000 
2,000 
1.450 
2,970 
2,700 
2,400 
1,500 
4, (Ml 
1,500 

1,200 

5. 191 
1,000 

3.404 
5,000 
8,903 
1,000 
1,550 
2. 162 
1,800 
2,000 
1.230 
1,000 

2.000 
1.404 
3,813 
1,800 
2.000 
1,131 
1,4(56 
1.2,-4) 
2,800 
^1,363 
•2,000 
1,100 
2,2.'i8 
1,200 
2,000 
7,316 
2,275 
1.049 
2.700 
S,'2$2 
1,000 
1,653 
4,588 
1,086 
2,017 
6,000 
1.517 

4204 
42G5 
42Go 
4267 
4208 
4269 
4270 
4271 
4272 
4273 
4274 
4-275 
4276 
4277 
4278 

Circulating  Library  Assoc .... 
rublic  Library 

Dans  vi  lie 

Delhi 

Delaware  Co.  Supreme  Court. 

Free  Librar>' 

J'ublie  High  School 

do 

Deposit 

Dobbs  Ferr>' 

do 

do 

do 

Dolgeville 

Dryden  

Free  Cire.  Lib.  of  W.  C.  T.  U . . . 
Mackenzie  School 

Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
G«»n  .. 

MasterH*  ( M is8es)  School 

WeHtminnUr  School* 

Public  Librar>' 

South  worth  Library 

1877 

1.K.HS 

Dunkirk 

Brooka  Memorial  library 

Public  High  School 

St.  Mar>H  Academic  School.. 
Public  High  School 

1H99     Gen  .. 
18.^)0     Sch... 
18W     Sch... 
1883     Sch... 
IMO     Sch... 
lMy3     Gen  .. 
1^97     (ie:i  .. 
1HH7     Sch... 
1882     Gen  .. 

Sch... 

1893     Gea  .. 
1890     Sch . . . 
1 

im\    Sch... 

ls5')     Cul... 
Ih69     So/... 

1K7G       SSch 

do 

do 

Ku»t  Aurora. 

4'279 
4280 
4*281 
4282 
4283 
42H4 
4285 
4286 

4287 

EuKt  Bloomtield... 

East  Chatham 

KuHtbampton 

East  Syracui-e 

Elizabethtown . .  - . 

Ellenville 

do 

EliicattviHe 

Fllincrfrkrt 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Circulating  Library 

Public  High  Si'hool 

Iliblic  Library 

Public  High  School  i Harmon 

Library). 
Public  lligh  School 

4288  1  Elmira 

Elmira  Ct»llcgo 

4289       KImim  ni:i7  Hi»(T- 

Farmers  Club* 

4290 
4291 
4-292 
4'293 

man  St.). 
Elmim 

Free  Academy 

do 

do 

do 

Stale  Reformatory 

Steele  Memorial  Lihrury 

Y.  .M.  C.  A. Library 

1899 

Asy... 
(Jen  .. 
Y.  M.. 
(ieu  .. 
Gen  .. 
f-ch . . . 
Seh... 
S-c  ... 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Seh... 

4294 

4295 
4'*9l» 

En-ex 

Fairport 

Far  Roekaway 

Favetteville 

Fillmore 

Fishkill-on-Hud- 
Bon. 

do 

Flushing 

Free  Library 

Public  Librar>- 

Public  High  S<ho»)l 

1895 

4297 

I'ublic  High  S<hool 

4*298 
4299 

4300 
4;)01 

Wide  Awake  Club 

Mount  Beacon  Military  Acini. 

Wilson  Si'liool  for  Boys 

Flushing" Seminary  ♦ 

Public  High  School 

1897 

4302 

do 

do 

Fonda         .. 

lS->0      Seh... 
1S74      S<-h... 
1M<»7      Sch... 
ls%  :  (Jen  .. 
1KG7     Seh... 
1S51  1  S<'h... 
1870  1  St'h 

4:i03 

St.  Joseph'H  Academy  * 

l*ublic  lligh  .^ch«K)l 

4M)f* 

ForoMix)rt 

Forest  villo 

Fort  E<1  ward 

do... 

Forf  T'Uln 

Literary  an<l  Social  Union  ... 
Public  High  School 

4307 
4WH 

(3ollegiat»;  Institute 

Public  School 

4;W9 

Free  Library* 

]S8') 
1831 

(Jen  .. 
Seh... 
Sch . . . 

4310             do 

Libt'ral  Institute  *  

4311   1-     -  do         -_ 

Ptiblic  High  School 

4312 
4313 
4311 
4315 

Frankfort 

Free  Library 

Public  ScluM)!  ♦ 

1900 

(ien  .. 

do 

Franklin 

Sch . . . 
S<-1) . . . 
Gen  .. 
Seh... 
Seh... 
'ien  .. 

(Jen  .. 
Seh... 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
S<'h . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
sch... 

Delaware  Literary  Institute.. 
Darwin  R.  Barker  Library  ... 

State  Normal  School  * 

Union  School 

18:15 
lh75 
1^67 

Fredonia 

431»> 
4317 

do 

do 

Freeport 

4318 

Public  Li  brary 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School* 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

189(; 
1898 

*i895' 

4319 
4320 
4321 

Friend^ship 

do 

Fulton 

4322 

do 

Fultonvllle 

do 

Garden  Cltr 

do 

4323 

Public  High  School* 

4324 
4325 
4326 

Starin  Library 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral  School . . 
St.    Paul's    School    (Robert 
Craig  Rt>j*e  Library). 

18S8 
1872 
1883 

*  Stati«^tics  of  1900. 
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r 

o 

k 

5' 

If 

1^ 

Reriilptfl  ftotti^ 

1  ^^ 

Permanent  en- 
dowment fund. 

It 

S3 
> 

Nameof  librarliin. 

i 
5 

1    . 
If 

10 

11 

12 

m 

ti 

la 

17 

in 

to 

119 

8,311 

2:J,3a5 

Elizabeth  C.  Murdock... 

Allen  C.  Prencott 

Miss  S.  M.  Parker 

M.  E.  Clark 

4268 

357 

""266 

4S 

228 

300 

1 

4«3 

125 

60 

r2oo 

500 

flOC 
100 





134^ 
636 

•1,500 

4264 

4285 

'  '     * 

4268 

2,500 
2,500 

125 
200 

350 
200 

900         1,500 

400        2,500 



0.  W.  Wood 

4287 

W.  L.  Harris 

4268 

Margaret  E.  Pearce 

4209 

1 

4270 

100 

4271 

1 



1 

4272 

70 

ftOO 
100 

2}0 

62i-> 

W 

240 

75 

50 

67 

24(^ 

114 

75 

ioo 

12,000 

34,590 

ftiO 

900 

5,636 

1,200 

1,1.50 

6,7«0 

1,6.50 

3,500 

1 

JameH  Ei^genbergcr 

Lillian  Mirick 

4278 

"l/2k) 

200 
100 
75 

»1G0 

1,300 

1,605 

75 

22 

15,000 

$15,000 

4274 

Carrie  M .  Monchow 

Kathryn  E.  iKsmond 

Sister  M.  Isabella 

.Tewie  M.Chaee 

4275 

4276 

4277 

4278 

45 

3C 



30 

71 

287 

228 

245 

F.  Bird  Jones 

4279 

Staunton  B.  Smith 

Ettio  <  V.  Hedges 

4280 

4,600 

4281 

150 

76 
100 



.'.'.'.'.v. 



M.  Lillian  Ryder... 

4282 

Mary  E.Hale 

4288 

4284 

308 
162 

30 
120 

28, 9:n 

70C 

icJ 



819 

Retta  L.  Russell 

4285 

4286 

J 

480^ 

25 

25 

*          f-0 

1-2.5|        225 

E.  A.  Reutber 

4W7 

4,750 

Norma  Mackav 

42^8 

1                               ' 

4289 

96 
800 

6iy 

200 

'          '¥M) 

Elizabeth  9.  Brown 

A.E.Upham 

4290 

4J,194 

1 

4291 



2.100| 5,130 

50  OCO 

4292 

4*?<)8 

75 

320 

5.000 
7, 661 

"260 

iooj !        242 

80, 1         326 





80O  P.  H.  Bovle 

j  Nettie  I.  Reynolds 

4294 
4296 
4296 

75 
75 

3,000 
1,9.52 

45 

25| 1           70 

.50J '         2H5 

W.'.V.V.'. 

!  I).  li.  Williams 

700  Mary  E.  Crovrley 

4297 
4298 
4299 

1 

1 

4.'%0 

.   . 

i:::.".'"! 

1 

4301 

240 

""306 
10( 

2S2 
200 

6,5 
U4 

5'J 
60 
IK. 

9N) 

;;;;.;.! ; 

300 
50 
210 
100 
100 





'  Jetm  Kly 

4302 
4308 

631 
2, 206 
1,820 

350 
5,000 

25 

50 

""ViO 
200 

25' 

75' 

•^1::::::: 

100' 

"""i,".5o6 

Mul»el  Pudley 

Frank  CVm'nors 

A.  ('.  Anderson 

Mi*«  A.  Hoyt 

Hek'n  F.  Young 

4304 
4306 
4806 
4807 
4308 

164*                         8:^0 

4809 

i 

....  I.:::::" 

12 

4310 

1 

1 

4311 

5s 
20(1 

ti56 
100 

7,  K'^5 
1.200 

5(> 

100 479 

50| 100 

Minnie  H.  Cleland 

4312 

4313 

4314 

300 

""m 

415 

51 

ir.i 

200 
410 

30, 0S5 

'if) 

200 

fiOOl          50 

1^  ::::::: 
led 

»«i 

1,331 

25 

52 

316 

612 

1.300 

11,000 

Imbelle  B.Greene 

4315 
4316 

Mary  F.  Lord 

4317 

8,215 

8,867 

Eugene  F.  McKinley 

Edna  Helme 

4318 

4319 

4320 

500 
3C) 

600 

240 

115 

8 

30 
25 

"'2i.'7i4 

690 

2,567 

100 

.500 
25 

lOOl 

100 

266 

1,614 

90 

4321 

Helen  B.  Emens 

4322 

45 



4328 

Henrietta  Y .  Cro«i 

4324 

1 1 ::. 

4325 

::::::"  :  :   i : : 

:« 

Fredk.  L.  Gamage 

4326 

"1 
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4327 
4828 
4320 
4830 
4331 
4832 
4333 
4334 
4335 
433C 
4337 
4338 
4339 
4340 
4341 
4312 
4343 
4344 
4345 
4346 
4347 
4348 
4349 
4350 
4351 
4352 
4353 
4364 
4355 
4356 
4357 
4358 
4359 
4360 
4361 
4362 
4363 
4364 
4365 
4366 
4367 
4368 
4369 
4870 
4371 
4872 
4373 
4374 
4375 
4376 
4377 
4378 
4379 
4380 
4381 
4382 

4383 
4384 
4385 


4387 

4388 


4389 
4390 


Location. 


NEW  YOBK— con. 

Geneseo 

do 

Geneva  

....do 

do 

GUbertBvllle 

do 

Glencove  

Glens  Falls 

do 

do 

Gloversvllle 

do 

Goshen 

do 

Gouvemeur 

do 

Gowanda  

do 

GmnvUle 

do 

GreatNeck 

Greene 

do 

Greenport 

Greenwich 

do 

Grlftin  Comers... 

Groton 

Hamburg 

do 

Hamilton 

do 

do 

do 

Hammondsport.. 

do 

Hancock 

Hart  wick  8em... 

Haverstraw 

do 

Hempstead 

do 

Herkimer 

do 

Highland  Falls.. 

Hill  View 

Hilton 

Himrod.. 

Hobart 

Holland  Patent.. 

Holley 

Homer 

do 

Hoosick  Falls 

Hornellsville 

do 

do 

Horseheads 

Hudson 

do 

do 

do 

Hunter 


Name  of  library. 


State  Normal  Fkshool 

Wadsworth  Library 

De  Lancey  Divinity  School... 

Hobart  College 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Crandall  Free  Library 

Glens  Falls  Academy 

Public  High  School  * 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Library  and  Historical  Soc*. . 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Pub.  Lib.  and  Read.  Rm.  Ag»o. 

Free  Library 

Union  School 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  St^hool 

Moore  Memorial  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Skene  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Colgate  Academy 

Colgate  University 

Beta  Theta  Pi  Society  ♦. . . 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Union  School  ♦ 

Public  High  School 

Hartwick  Seminary 

King's  Daughters'  Pub.  Lib.. 

Public  High  School* 

Public  High  School 

Subscription  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  School 

Highland  Falls  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Georgic  Library 

Public  High  School 

Union  Free  Sch.  (Dist.  No.  2.) 

Public  High  School 

Academy  and  Union  School.. 

Phillips  Free  Library 

Union  Free  School 

Ancient  Order  United  Work- 
men Library. 

Free  Library 

Public  HIeh  School 

Union  ana  High  School 

Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter 
D.  A.  R.  Free  Library.* 

Public  School  * 

State  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc . 

Public  Library 


1861 
18?2 
1839 
1889 


1897 


1880 


1895 
1892 
1828 
1886 
1900 


1902 

1888 
1839 
1903 


1896 
1890 
1897 


1874 
1819 
1880 
1857 
1896 


1815 
1895 


1863 
1887 
1896 
1880 
1884 
1901 
1893 
1855 


1870 
1850 
1819 
1903 
1880 
1870 

1868 


1898 
1890 


1867 
1896 

*Statl8ticsof  1900. 


iisi 


Sch... 
Gt*n  .. 
Theo  . 
Col . . . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Soc . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .-'  O. 
Gen  ..  R. 
Sch...'  F. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
S<-h... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
C.Soc. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Theo  . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . 


Sch...   F. 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  ..; 
Sch... I  F. 
Sch... I  F. 
Sch... If. 
Sch...'F. 
Gen  ..'O. 
Sch...  R. 
Soc...  R. 


Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Asy . . . 


Y.M..   F.       C. 
Gen  ..   F.       T. 


T. 

C. 

C. 

C, 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

D. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 
T.D. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
T.C. 

T. 

D. 

D. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 


.'g: 


Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Ft. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
Fr. 

8. 
F. 


5,000 

13,947 
2,020 

41,209 
7,077 
1,576 
1,000 
4,000 
9,806 
9,000 
5,789 

21,339 
1,450 
3,000 
1,829 
1,701 
3,025 
1,629 
1,480 
1.000 
1,480 
1,S57 
6,000 
2,000 
1,768 
2,697 
1,000 
1.450 
2,045 
1.264 
2,045 
2,600 

38,000 
1,000 
1,040 
2,178 
2,000 
1,790 
5,994 
3,452 
1,024 
1,312 
2,958 
8,902 
2,704 
2,000 
1,198 
1,476 
1,500 
1,000 
1,728 
1,300 
8,000 
1.815 
2,200 
1,000 

13,300 
2,370 
1,219 
4,561 

1,984 
1,640 

1.000 
1.000 
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i 

If 

1 

1 
1^ 

BciMilptjf  Irum— 

6 

1 

II 

1. 

>         1 

Kame  of  libntrJan. 

1 

IS 
H 

11 

1-= 

10 

11 

IS 

14 

Ih 

li 

17 

18 

10 

4327 

'12*875 
400 

86 

300 

"4,'666 

416 

352 

1,249 

132 

10 

50 

316 

275 

400 

12,211 
186 

3,766 
44,838 

2,429 

$100 

«1,237 
190 

«2,057 
190 
9,015 
982 
356 
25 
650 
2,024 
300 

$22,510 

***56,'666 

$12,500 

'**66,*666 

Caroline  F.  Webster 

Chas.D.VaVl* '.'.'.'.'.'. '. '. '.'./. 

4328 
4329 

4330 

^32 

25 

450 
1,000 

250 

48 

*"*263 

4331 

4,500 



2,6C0 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Daniels 

M.L.Dann 

Carolvn  8.  Reed 

4332 
4333 

7,075 
37,882 

166 
100 



4334 

10,000 

Gertrude  Ferguson 

Albert  8.  Cox 

4335 

4336 

4337 

2,  SCO 
""i24 

735 
513 
100 
246 

62,960 

3,000 

100 



1,200 

6,664 

45,000 

A.  L.  Peck 

4338 

A.  R.  Brubacher 

4339 

6,000 
2,036 

400 
241 

4340 

131 

no 

Guy  H.  Busker ville 

4341 

4342 

30       120 

6,265 
9,441 
660 
5,687 
1,234 
1,853 

300 
200 
105 

26 

115 

537 
684 
105 
322 

40 

197 

2,000 

55 

5,000 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Ellsworth 

Clara  Vosburgh 

4343 

100 

4344 

100 
350 

246 

Robert  W.  Hughes 

Fay McFadden 

4345 

100 
20 

76 

*  '2,' 666 

4846 

.^i   .?? 

R.  E.  Brown 

Fred  J.  Bierce 

Emily  A.  Wilbur 

Cornelia  E.  Julland 

4347 

4348 

"**i66 

5,000 
25 

60,000 

65,000 

4349 

26 

25 

4350 

4351 

917 

11, Ul 

200....... 

1,263 

3,800 

Miriam  Shanks 

4352 

4353 

**"i66 
'75,' 666 

50 
300 

75 

214 

119 

68 

50 

1,926 

3 

10 
130 

3,670 

8,410 

6,970 

300 

615 
349 
839 
134 
185 
1,965 

6,000 

Mrs.  Geo.  Rose 

4354 

240 
^ 

100 
34 

Helen  M.  Baldwin 

Amanda  C.  Michael 

Benj.  G.  Estes 

4365 

4366 

1 

4357 

1 

4358 

1 

1,250 



D.F.Estes 

4359 

4360 

500 

5 
100 

5 
40 

10 

14.S 

George  L.  Bennett 

4361 

4362 

, 

4363 

1 

1 

.      1       

4364 

260 
56 

36 
272 
215 

81 

250 
9,699 

11 

11 
3,082 

50 
104 
477 
l,8-)3 
330 
9.50 

42 

314 

3 

50 

50 

56 
276 
901 
163 

28 

1,609 
150 
121 
700 

194 

225 

J.  Luther  Kistler 

Marv  E.  Van  Orden 

4365 

2.5 

49 

100 
25 

48 

i2,666 

4366 

1 

4367 

1,228 

1 

4368 

1  Marv  G.  Smith 

4369 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  ^      608 

87   1,774 

;      104 

21,848 

12) 

100 

25,000 

Mary  Louise  Avery 

4370 

no! 

73 

4371 

6,000 

7;^ 

4,009 

Helen  A.  Schottenkirk.. 

Ethel  M.  Kinney 

E.  B.  Murphv 

4372 

4373 

231        I*'"? 

100 

4 

100 

4374 

600 
50 

56 

170 

5 
50 
76 
66 
175 
300 

6X) 

Louis  A.  Cheney 

4375 

2) 
25 
31 
138 
750 
138 

25 
25 

4376 

1,600 
2,000 
1,687 
3,782 
1,896 
256 

34,650 
1,404 
1,844 
9,594 

3,470 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Durham 

H.  D.  Bartlett 

4377 

25; 

100'    

4378 

J.  M.  Round 

4379 

12,000 

Mary  A.  Ferguson 

M.J.Dillon 

Fred  Larrowe 

4380 

26 

4381 

1 

4382 

517 

1,500 
75 
55 

97 

6,000 

Mary  E.  Windsor 

Mary  E.  Blair 

4.'>83 

75' 

19 

4:^«4 

60 
300 

205 
690 

358 

Katherinc  Sullivan 

1  4385 

600 
97 

,  4386 

4387 



' 

4388 

""f" 

Thos.  M.  Brainard 

Clara  G.  WinchcU 

4389 

40 

1.091 

85 

15 

ioo 

:.:: 

1  4390 
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LocAtioQ. 


NEW  YORK- 


fon. 


4391  I 


'cnibnir>-. 


4994 
4385 
4896 

4397 
4396 


4400 

4401  I 

4402  I 

4405  I 

4404  I 

4406  I 

4406  ' 

4407  ' 

4408  I 

4409  I 

4410 

44U  I 
4112  I 
4413 
4414 

'HI  5 
4416 
4417 
4418 
4419 
4420 
4421 
4422 
4423 
4424 
4425 
4426 

4427 
4428 
4429 

4430 

4431 

4432 

4433 

44:^1  I 

4435 

4436  I 

4437 

443S 

4439 

4440 

4441 

4442 

4443 

4444 

4445  I 

4446  ' 
4447 

I 

4448  ' 

4449  I 

4450  I 


Uuntingtoa 

do I 

llion jii 

do ! 

Irvington 

do 

Islip 

do 

do 

Ithaca 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jamaica  (1  Clin- 
ton Place). 

Jamaica  (Rich- 
mond IIlU). 

Jamaica 

JamestowTt 

do 

do 

Johnstown 

do 

Jordan 

JordanTille 

Katonah 

Keene  Valley 

Keeseville 

do 

do I 

Keuka  Park 

King}*ton 

do 

Kiniuitou  (Rond- 
out). 

Kingston 

KlngMton  (Rond- 
out). 

Lakemont 

Lake  Placid 

Lancaster 

do 

Lawrence 

LeRoy 

do 

I^wiMton 

Liberty 

Lima 

Limestone 

Lisle ' 

Little  Fall* 

Liverpijol 

Lockport 

!!!l!do!!!!!I]!!r!]!' 

Long  Lnlaml  City..! 

Long  Island  City  i 

(101  EHstave.).    | 

Lowville ' 

do I 


Lubrary  Association 

UaionBcbool 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  School 

Guitcau  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Kt.  Mark's  Parish  House  ... 

Village  Library 

Cornell  Library  Association 
Cornell  University 

Barnes  Reference  Lib . . 

Flower  Veterinary  Lib. 

Forestry  Library 

Law  Library 

Seminary  Libraries 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 


State  Normal  School 

James  Prenderracit  I'^ree  Lib 

Public  High  School 

Young  Men's  Ch  ristian  Awoc  - 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Publ  ic  High  School 

Public  library 

Village  ImprovementSoriety* 

Public  Library 

Lee  Memorial  Library 

McAnley  Academy 

Public  High  School 

Keuka  College  Public  Library 

City  Library 

Kingi^ton  Aca<lemy 

Ponckhockie  Public  Librarj-. 

School  Library(elementary>*. 
Third  Judicial  i)ist.  Law  Lib. 
Ulster  Free  Academy 


Palmer  Institute 

I*ublic  Library 

Lam'aster  library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Higli  School 

library  Association 

I*ublic  High  School 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

(fenesce  Wealeyau  Seminar>' 

Union  School 

LLsle  Acadi  my 

Public  High  School  .* 

Public  library 

Union  School* 

Free  Public  library 

Public  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  In- 
dustrial Female  School. 

PulUic  High  School 

Queens  Borough  Library  «  .. 


Txywvillc  Academy  ♦ 

Stole  Street  High  School. 


LS75 


1H9B 
1893 
1901 
W83 
1891 
IHIO 
18^ 
1866 
1H6S 


ISHO 
1860 


1897 


1880 

1868 
1884 


1901 
1842 
1893 
1878 


1901 
1885 
1850 
1896 
1899 
1774 
1899 

1838 
1876 
1870 

1839 
1.S84 

18^2 


Gen  ., 

Seh... 

Geu  . 

Sch... 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Col... 

Theo 

Med. 

Sci  .. 

Law. 

Col.. 

Sch... 

Seh.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 
(icn  . 
Gen  ., 
Y.M. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Soe.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  , 
Sch.. 
Geu  . 

Sch.. 
Law  . 
Sch., 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


1 


0     I     7 


.  S.Fr.    n, 

I     F.      R 
S.Fr.  I  B. 

!    Fr.   '  R. 


R.  I    C. 
O.  (T.C. 
O.  I    C. 
F.  I    C. 


F. 

.'  (). 

J  F. 

.1  O. 

J  F. 

.1  F. 

.1  R.       . 

.  O.  IT.C. 


C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 


F. 

I    Fr. 

W: 

I    s. 

1^. 

I   Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr.  • 

Fr. 

F. 


B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 

C.  I 
B.i 
B. 
R.  , 
3.  I 
B.  I 
B.  1 
B. 
R. 

n. 


I 


rr.    n. 


Fr. 
F. 


1891  I  Sch. 
i«i):»  I  Sch. 
187:{  I  Gen 
1891  I  Sch. 
1901  I  (Jen 
1894  '  Gen 
1830  1  Sch. 
lH9<i  '  Sch. 
1867  I  Sch . 

'  S<'h. 

,  (ien 

Sch. 

189:1  ,  Gen 

I  Sch. 

1866     Seh. 


O. 

.1  F. 

-I  F- 

.1  F. 

.1  O. 

.1  F. 

.1  F. 
I 

.'  F. 

.  F. 

.  F. 

.  o. 

.,  F. 

.,  F. 

.1  F. 

.  R. 

.  F. 

.  R. 

.  F. 

.'  F. 

.'  F. 

.  F. 

.  F. 

.'  F. 

.'  F. 

J  F. 

.  F. 

.1  F. 


1891      Sch...'  F. 
1896     Gen  ..'  R. 


Sch. 


C. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 

T.C. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T. 

C. 
T. 


F.    I  B, 

F.    1  B. 

Fr.   I  B. 

F.  D. 

I    F.  B. 

;    F.  ;  c.  , 

I    s.    '  B.  I 

S.  Fr.'  B.  I 

S.Fr.  B.  , 

Fr.   1  B.  , 


F. 

I  F. 
I  F. 
I  Fr. 
1    F. 


B.| 
B. 
B.  I 


F.       B. 
F.    I  R. 


F. 

B. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B, 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B, 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 


1885  I  Sch... I 

a  Including  10  branches. 


I 


Fr.  ;  B.  I 
F.  I  B.  ! 
I  S.Fr.  C.  ! 
Fr.  I  B.  I 
F.  IB. 
S.  Fr.'  C.  I 
Fr.   •  a  I 


I 

6.000* 
1,'.70 

12,662, 
l.»4< 
3,861 
4,000 
1,000 
1,945, 
3,000^ 

22,689 

272,80* 

1.183 

1.940, 

1,000 

30,674 
3,880 
2,155 
2,305 
I 
1,295 

2,700 
18.913 
4,959 
1.000 
2,072 
5.730 
1,300 
1,230 
1,953 
2,041 
1,306 
l,065i 
1.825; 
3,602 
4.298, 
1,400 
2.034 

2,445; 

1,?26 

i 

5.000 

4.oa'; 

4,315 
1,200: 
2,020 
3,500 
1.600. 
2,606, 

2.0«r»j 

5,400 
1.300 
1,000 
6.000. 
1,359, 
1,000, 
8,300 
1, 019; 
1,635 

1,85S 
40,062| 

4,095|' 
1,800; 
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iSterfft  of  1,000  ^tektme»  mud  &cer  in  190^ — C'-owtmued. 


CT,  corpcHwlioTn  I),  dfNiiiti«B9.^  7:  F,  fwee*.  $>  ssbseriptien:  Fr,  free  for  reference.    Pa  C,  eirevUmUuM: 
B,  both,] 


s 

1 

10 

1- 

S3? 

l| 

si 

2"^ 

Receipts  from— 

6 
c 

1 

CO 

^  s 

if 
li 

Value   library 
building. 

Name  of  Tlbrarfan. 

0 

1 

as 

Public  ap- 
propria- 
tion. 

5 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

9705 

2;  398 

250 
1,6X) 

17 

'18 

19 

3» 

735 
204 
210 

5,412 
34 

$*1 

"ibb 
•466 

Mary  F.  Gaines 

4391 

S41 

A.  tL  Cha.Me 

4392 

r),914   m,«00j        100 

125         125 

13,339     1,000.|        100 

^Goe 

(30,666 

AnnaR.  Perkins 

4398 
4394 

d.ooo 

LuciJe  R.  Townsend 

4306 

439C 

so 

8 
+12 

150 

362 

11,587 

49 

2",  3661         46: 



46 

..'..'..'.'.J    ::::. 

K.  LHuTit 

Flora  Belle  Smith 

Almena  0.  Wheeler 

S.  H.  Svnnott 

(Jeo.  Wm.  HarrtM 

Andrew  C.  While 

4307 

2,390 

2,378 

41.279 

1«,530 

1 

4398 

1 



' 

"'•235 

4399 

■f '>,  000 

1        200 

'34,' 237 

200 

37,122 

40 

"sii'ooo 



*  266^66^ 

4400 
4401 

1         100 

1 

4402 

''■''■•y              ----- 

n,oo(> 

4403 

>                                  1 

4404 

t 



440& 

t             It' 



4406 

1.708 

250 

250 

5oty 

4407 

1,763  . 


.    Carrie  E.  ffoyt . 
.    >r.  Eva  Glen 


4408 

4409 

4410 
44U 
4412 
4413 
4414 
4415 
44-16 
4417 
4418 
4419 
442D 
4421 
4422 
4423 
I  4424 
t  4425 
442^ 

I  4427 

4428 

j  4429 

'  4430 

4431 

I  4492 

I  4435 

4434 

I  4435 

1  4tI6 

I  4437 

I  4t38 

;  44.19 

;  4440 

4441 

4442 

'  4443 

444^1 

4115 

I  4446 

4417 

444H 
4449 

4459 
4461 


',0<;0    1,1-20 
G20       114 


09, 973  . 
15>222. 


100!     5,602;     5,7021     100,00c; 


626. 


626 


66,.0C0'  Mary  K.  Hazeltine  . 
JtiXia  Grace  Bealeir . 


120 

2r)() 

TOO 
.SOO 


511 

1,010 

73 

64 

107 
2»5 
20. 

08 
305 
292 


677 
24,038 

250 
1,751  . 
1,234  . 
1,988  . 
2,679. 


573 

2,500i 

25* 


223: . 

35!! 
"561* 


796 

3, 025, 

70^ 

63! 

371 


Mrs..MHn?aret  A.Sharpe. 

24,.2W)   WaryG.  France 

Harriet  V.  Peck 

Ellaabeth  A.  Bell , 


3191- 


750 
2,981  . 
28,306 


5a. 

'3,666  . 


no. 

100. 


100'. 

220. 

3,000!. 


?,000  Jennie  La wrenee 

600 

'  M.  Bernard  O'Keeffr-. 

1  Ernest  E.  Hrnraan 

Eva  R.  Ambler 

30,0(X)   E.  S.  Post 


50       227 
113. 


4,95H. 
2,000 


52 ' Sadie  E.  Schutt. 


86 
600 


600'. 


136. 
1,200. 


I 


Ge«).  Teller  . 


212  I7S8 

....|       116 


100         4lM) 


4.V1  . 
10,000 

Wioo . 

4,  (MK) 

2.  83.">; 

3,  SOO. 


46'. 
100. 


200: . 
4.Vv . 


I" 

511  . 
1,170. 

IIH). 
2t)0'. 
45.-,  . 
200. 


C.  r.  Wilcox 

2,5(0   Georpe  H.  Brnce 

^limA.  E.  Thfttcher. 

'  Burt  B.  Famsworth  . 

Fred  De  L.  Kin^ 

,  Katharine  Cameron. 


.\wi         70 

♦:o       3o 


3, 786  . 
3,  lU8 

.V,0  . 
1,100 

8(0  . 


100. 
"35' 


717. 
113  . 

71  . 

70. 


Linda  Horn  .. 
A.  C.  Worlw  . . 
P.  J.McEvoy. 


14 

223 

1 

4,01-2.. 

100:.. 

1 

100. 
1. 

....  1  Mabel  E.  G raven 

TiOO 

317, 

24, 652 

OOOj 

100, 

t 

4.>9 

l,4.->^ 

10,000' 

'  £mai«tt  Belknap 

Sister  M.  Veronica. 


5:,'      5.'n 

1         1 

2,600               ' 

1 

i       1        1 

......         Emma  W  Hecrmance 

4,699 

185,431    20,12* 

i              1 

800.... 

...    20.924 ' 

.........    Jessie  F.  Hnme..... 

1      1 

1                 1 

1      100. 

25. 

10.... 

...1           35! 1 

Arthur  M.  Johnson 
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PubliCf  society,  and  school  libraries  in  the  United 

[Column  5:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6: -Supported ^by—T,  tAxation; 

R,  reference; 


4452 
4453 
4454 
4455 

4456 
4457 
4458 
4459 
4460 
4461 

4462 

4463 
4464 
4465 
4466 
4467 
4468 
4469 
4470 
4471 
4472 
4473 

4474 
4475 
4476 
4477 

4478 
4479 
4480 
4481 
4482 
4483 
4484 
4485 
4486 
4487 
4488 

4489 
4490 
4491 

AA91 
4493 
4494 
4495 
4496 
4497 
4498 
4499 
4,'^00 
4r>01 
4502 
4£0i 

4604 
4503 
450', 
4f.07 

4roi 

4509 
4510 
4511 
4512 


Location. 


NEW  YOBK— con. 

Lvonii 

Madalin 

Madrid 

Malone 

do 

Manlius 

Marathon 

Marcellus 

Margarctville 

Maspeth 

Massapequa 

Matteawan 

Mayville 

Mechanicvflle 

Medina 

Merrick 

Mexico 

Middleburg 

Mlddleport 

Middletown 

do 

do 

Millbrook 

Mlnevllle 

Mohawk 

Montgomery 

Montlcello 

Montour  Falls 

do 

do 

Moravia 

do 

Moriah 

Morris 

Morristown 

Morrisvllle 

Mount  Kisco 

do 

Mount  Morris 

Mount  Vernon 

do 

do , 

Nanuet  .i 

Naples I 

do I 

Newark ' 

do I 

Newark  Valley ' 

New  Berlin 

New  Brighton 

....do 


Newburgh 

do , 

....do 

— do , 

....do 

Newfield 

New  Hartford. 

New  PalU 

NewRochelle 


Name  of  library. 


Union  School 

Tivoli  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Franklin    Academy    (Wead 

Library). 
Wad  hams  Reading  Circle. . . 

Public  High  School 

Peck  Memorial  Library  Assoc 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Borough  of  Queens  Library, 

School  No.  ?2.« 
De  Lancey  Floyd-Jones  Free 

Library. 
Howlana  Circulating  Library 

Union  School 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Merrick  Library 

Academy  and  High  School.. 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

l*ublic  High  School 

iniblic  School 

State  Uogpital    (Leonora  S. 

Bolles  Memorial  Library). 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

iniblic  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Cook  Academy 

Free  Library 

Union  Free  School  * 

Powers  Library 

Public  High  School 

Sherman  Collegiate  Institute 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Morrijrvllle  Library 

Free  Library   and  Reading 

Room. 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  S<-hool 

Lockwood  Collegiate  School 

for  Girls. 

PubMc  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library , 

Naples  Academy  ♦ 

Public  High  Scht)ol 

Free  I*ublic  Library 

Union  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Mary  Washington  Free  Lib  ., 

Sailors'  Snug  Harbor 

Staten  Island  Acad.  (Arthur 

Winter  Memorial  Library). 

Free  Library 

Mackie's  (Misses)  Seminary  ♦. 
Mount  St.  Mar>''8  Academy  . . 
Newburgh  Theological  Sem.. 
Second  J ud.  Dlst.  Law  Lib . . . 

Town  Library 

Public  High  School 

State  Normal  School 

Public  Library 


1840 
1885 


1894 
1850 
1893 


1895 


1896 

1872 
1857 
1895 
1890 
1891 
1826 
3885 


1887 
1879 
1877 


1893 
1893 
1791 


1872 
1893 
1850 
1880 


1886 
1893 

►Statistics  of  1900. 


1872 
1869 


1903 
1902 


187G 
1879 


lS9i 
1890 
1891 
1860 


1897 
mS7 
1889 
18^0 
1898 

ls:^3 
1886 

1852 


1888 
1805 


1895 


Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Asy... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
(Jen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 


Sch...  F. 
Sch...  F. 
Sch...    F. 


Sch... 
Gen  .. 
(icn  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
(ten  ..I  R 
Gen  ..!  R 
Soc...  O. 
Sch...'  O. 


Gen  .. 

0. 

Sch... 

F. 

Sch... 

F. 

Theo  . 

O. 

Law.. 

R. 

Gen  .. 

R. 

Sch... 

F. 

Sch . . . 

F. 

Gen  .. 

R. 

ihtl 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T.C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 


C. 
T. 
T.  D. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
CD. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

S.Fr. 

S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
8. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 


o 
> 


4,550 
1.250 
1.000 
7,000 

1,784 
1,775 
8.690 
1,024 
1,208 
1,200 

1,745 

6r790 
1,125 
5.950 
2.500 
1.648 
3,012 
1,700 
1.025 
2,000 
9,624 
3,522 

1,792 
1,008 
1,554 
1,000 
1,680 
3.000 
1.571 
1,200 
4.024 
1,075 
2.000 
1,900 
1,576 
1,000 
2,541 

2,562 
1,800 
1,000 

1,319 
9,798 
1,780 
1,500 
2,300 
4.865 
2,000 
3,029 
1,296 
2.669 
4,600 
9,781 

29,434 
2,500 
1,349 
3.500 
6,184 
1,600 
1.130 
4,500 

12,4681 
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Stales  of  IjOOO  volumes  and  over  in  1903 — Continued. 

C,  corporation;  D,  donations.    7:  F,  free;  8,  mbscriptlon;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  clrculatinR; 
B,  both.] 


1 

a 

Ret-eiptfl  from— 

j 

b 

Is 

Kiimci}f  libnuiitii. 

1 

1| 

10 

11 

"  IS 

lil 

14 

I* 

W 

11 

la 

m 

1.500 
150 

303 
10 

1145 
25 

SI  44 

»297 
50 

F.  n.  Gardner 

4462 

700 

?25 

Chas.  W.  Townsend 

4453 

4454 

400 

50 

200 

1,100 

166 
249 

11,095 

4.954 

1,240 
8,782 

413 

is 

60 

136 

100 

15 

100 

"  *863 

688 

677 
32 

es.ooc 

Geo.  J.  Whipple 

4455 

4456 

A.  8.  Knapp 

4467 

1,306 


•6,400 


15,000 

J.W.Livingston 

4458 

4459 

320 
50 

27 
90 

150 

148 

1,000 

12 

12 

24 


R.  L.  Countryman 

4460 

4401 

2,025 

5,891 
800 

8,000 

6,000 
854 

2,000 
500 

75 

176 

315 
1,036 

2,000 
23,000 

Edna  R.Wiley 

4462 

13,000 

Joseph  N.Badeau 

4463 

4464 

800 
800 

"i.'ioo 

200 

80 
60 
117 
200 
80 

""ioo 

225 
60 

450 
152 
138 
149 
100 

L.  B.  Blakeman 

4465 

Edith  Hill 

4466 

800 

Lina  Miller 

4467 

60 

60 

60 
60 

85 

1,000 

A.H.Nortou 

S.  C.  Kimm 

4468 

4469 

4470 

40 
""639 

75 

26 

100 
3,000 

100 
100 

200 
3,285 

4471 

470 
842 

350 
50 
83 
20 

65,280 
8,010 

6.000 

2,115 

8,707 

600 

30,000 
8,000 

Mary  K.  Van  Keuren  . . . 
W.  B.  Ewer 

4472 

4473 

26 

126 
13 

200 
26 
60 
12 

200 


1,117 
60 
185 
25 

Alice  C.  Masters 

4474 

S.  D.  McClellan 

4475 

Grace  L.  Davis 

4476 

4477 

4478 

4479 

"i,'666 

15:^ 

50 
326 

4,570 

800 

6,302 

100 
100 
800 

66! 

1       

166 
100 
441 

Elizabeth  P.Hopkins.... 

4180 

4481 

:: 1 

3,000 

Sarah  A.  C.  Butler 

4482 

1 

4483 

60 
200 

ioo 

150 

48 

i,4G6 
1,300 
1,823 

100 

100 

66 

138 

400 

B.  L.  Brown 

4484 

26 
60 

25 

Cora  A.  Hixson 

4485 

50 

400' 

J.  B.  Lawrence 

4486 

3,000 

Rev.  Wm.  A.Aiken 

Margaret  Peddle 

Frederick  J.  Carpenter . . 
Jennie  A.  Rockfellow  . . . 

4487 

160 
200 

333 
46 

9,799 

650 
1,298 

448S 

45 
100 

4 

60 
110 

4489 

4490 



4491 

""ioo 

21 

1,106 

1 

25 

300 

62,037 

2,170 

1,200 

*  *8,*566 

27 

27 

64 
3,710 

Beatrice  8tepanek 

Frances  D.  Thomson 

Wilford  F.Down 

4492 

500 

4493 

4494 

80 

60 

4496 

4496 

' '2*340 
40 

490 
26 
106 
242 
191 
60 

21,800 
6,824 
10.089 

1,600 
250 
125 

100 
125 
125 
100 
100 

1,9S2 

378 
260 

Emma  B.  Richmond 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  A.M... 
J.  8.  Kingsley 

4497 

4498 





4499 

410 
421 

Mrs.  Wm.  O.  Prentice... 
Mary  Isabel  White 

4500 

4601 

4602 

3,800 
82,046 

1 

1,050 
5,892 

10.000 
85,000 

Mfirion  Cftnfield 

4603 

1,097 

3,»t6 

161 

Thos.  M.  Hawthorne  — 

4504 

4505 

150 

30 

1 

73 

Sister  M.  Blanche 

J.  G.  D.  Flndley 

4506 

1 



20.000 

4507 

""ioo 

90 
100 

1,200 

1,200 
280 

N.  D.  lielknap. 

4508 

3,000 

140 

140' 

Edna  Simpson 

4509 

4510 

2,000 

200 
1,886 

19 
11,447 

Florence  Wiley 

4511 

69,785 

10,956 

100 

Elizabeth  C.  Stevens .... 

4512 

ED  1903- 


-59 
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PuhliCy  iodetijy  and  school  Ubraries  in  Oie  United 

[Colamn  5:  BoJldin^— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


L 

^tM^ 

I 

Location. 

Name  of  library. 

1 

1 

L 

c 

§ 
"3 

.a 

1 
1 

|s||^. 

mil 

Si 

o 

£ 

'^ 

» 

c« 

u.       p 

> 

1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7       8 

9 

NEW  YORK— con. 

4U3 

New    York    City 

Academy  of  Mount  St  Vin- 

1846 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

S.    i  B. 

7,462 

(Kin«sbrid«e). 
New    York    City 

(103  W.  66th  St.). 
New    York    City 

cent 

4514 

American  Chemical  Society.. 

1878 

Sci.... 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

5.00C 

4515 

Amcriran  Female  Guardian 

1872 

3c>c... 

F. 

C. 

F.       B. 

3,000 

(936  Woody  Crest 

Society.* 

1 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

1 

4516 

American  Geographical  So- 

1862 

Sk-i.... 

O. 

c. 

S.  Fr. ;  R. 

M,515 

(15W.81st8t). 

ciety. 
American  Institute 

1 

4517 

NewYorkCity(19- 

21  W.  44th  St). 
New    York    City 

1829 

3oc  ... 

R. 

c. 

S.Fr.    R 

14,446 
8,139 

4518 

American  Institute  of  Elec- 

1900 

Sci.... 

R. 

c. 

F. 

R. 

(26      Cortlandt 

St.). 

New    York    City 

trical  Engineers. 

1 

4519 

1901 

Sci.... 

R. 

c. 

Fr. 

R. 

12,400 

(99  John  St.). 

Engineers. 

1 

! 

4620 

New    York    City 
(287  4th  ave.). 

American  Institute  of  Social 
Service. 

1898 

.Sci.... 

F. 

c. 

F. 

R. 

2,600] 

4521 

New    York    City 
(77th    St.    and 
Central  Park, 
W.). 

New    York    City 

American   Museum  of  Nat- 

1870 

Sci.... 

F. 

c. 

F. 

R. 

40,000 

ural  History. 

4622 

American   Numismatic  and 

1858 

.S<'i.... 

F. 

c. 

S. 

R. 

2,100 

(1271    Broad- 
way). 
New    York    City 

Archaeological  Society. 

4523 

American  Seamen'.s   Friend 

18.>S 

Soc  ... 

0. 

c. 

F. 

C. 

45,342 

(76  Wall  St.). 

Society. 

4624  ,  New    York    City 

American   Society  of    Civil 

1852 

Sci.... 

F. 

c. 

F. 

R. 

11,993 

(220  W.  57th  St.). 

Engineers. 

4525 

New    York    City 

American  Society  of  Mechan- 

1889 

Sci.... 

0. 

c. 

F. 

R. 

8,394 

(12  W.  31st  St) .          ical  Engineers. 

1 

4526 

New    York    City 

American  Society  for  Uie  Pre- 

ISGii 

StKJ... 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

R. 

2,78l! 

(26th     St     and 
Madison  ave.). 

vention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 

mals. 

4527 

New    Y'ork    City 
(149     Mulberry 

St). 

New    Y'ork    City 
(69th     St    and 
Park  ave.). 

Anson    Phelps   Stokes    Free 
Italian  Library. 

1S94 

G«'U  .. 

R. 

I). 

F.      R. 

3,7«)i 

452« 

ArionClub* 

1KK7 

Sfic  . . . 

F. 

c. 

Fr.      B. 

2,000 

4529 

New    York    City 
(109  W.  28th  St). 

Arthur    W.    Tams    Musical 
Library. 

IHTU 

Soc... 

R. 

c. 

.S.       B. 

500,000 

4530 

New    York    City 

(146  E.  86th  St). 

New    York    City 

Aschenbroedel  Verdn 

1860 

Gi^n  .. 

0. 

c. 

S.Fr.    n. 

3,500 

4631 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 

1870 

Law.. 

F. 

c. 

S.       R. 

56,911 

(42  W.  44th  St). 

City  of  New  York. 

4532 

New    York    City 
(7th    ave.    and 
66th  St.). 

Authors  Club 

1882 

Soc... 

R. 

c. 

F.       R. 

8,000 

4633 

New    York    City 
(Broadway  and 

Barnard  College  (Ella  We<Hl 
Reading  Koom). 

1897 

Col... 

F. 

c. 

Fr.      R. 

2,500 

120th  St.). 

4534 

New    York    City 
(721    St  Nicho- 
las avo.). 

Barnard  School  for  Boys 

l.VW 

Sch... 

R. 

c. 

Fr. 

R. 

5,000 

4535 

New  York  City.... 

Barnard  School  for  Girls 

1H86 

Srh... 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

R. 

1.000 

4536 

New    York    City 
(5  W.  75th  St). 

Bericelcy  School  (Roseuer  Li- 
brary). 

1899 

Sch . . . 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,200 

4.'>37     New    York    City 

Bethany  Memorial  Free  Cir- 

1899 

Gen  .. 

F. 

D. 

r.     B. 

1,960 

(1098  1st  ave.). 

culating  Library. 
Blackwells  Island   Peniten- 

4538    Xew    York    City 

1868 

Ai^y... 

F. 

n. 

Fr. 

C. 

2,900 

(Blackwellsl.). 

tiary. 

4539     Xew    York    City 
(17  W.  44th  St.). 

Brearley  School 

Sch... 

F. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

5,000 

4540     New    York    City 

Bronx  Free  Library 

1901 

Gen  .. 

F. 

T.P. 

F.      B. 

3,212 

(176ih   bU    and 

! 

Washington 

1 

ave,). 

♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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n 

> 

1 

Ui:ccipt»  Iroio— 

fi 

^1 

ll 

k 

> 

Nftint?  of  librmrlmi. 

i 

1 

10 

11 

11 

SX 

11 

U 

Ifl 

n 

1% 

IP 

HH) 

♦lao 

Marsraret  If   Mah^r        ^cia 

^ 

4514 

4515 

17,900 

311 

58 

20,209 

«205,000 

$220,000 

Geo.  C.  Hurlbut 

George  Whitefleld,  jr. 
Josephine  T.  Bra^. . . 

Lucy  K.  Howard 

Mary  R.  Cmnaton .... 

Anthony  Woodward. 
Ph.D. 

Herbert  Valentine  ... 

4516 
4517 
4518 

4519 

2 

.1    . 

5,200 

2,500 
6,000 
30,000 

8,0(0 

250 
600 

40 

1 

4020 

1 

4521 

$400 

2,418 

»,821 

4522 

i 
1 

4528 

1 

38,0201  1.069 

4524 

188 
100 

1 

3,  na> 

1,101 

85,000 

Isabel  Thurston 

4.-,'>5 

1 

45''6 

f)l'> 

Antonio  Arrighl 

4527 
4528 

r«      20 

; 

i 
1 

«'  l,()00,U)O 

Arthur  W.  Tams 

Robert  Reltz 

4529 

150 
2, 15S 

i       1       :      ■ 

i        1     . 

4530 

1 f"    1 1 1 

W   F   Kip 

4531 
4532 

1      i      1     '1      1       1 

'I'A) 

1 

Mary  Brown  Sumnor. 
Wm  L  Hazcn 

4533 

1                          1 

! 

4\:^l 

1 
1 

1     i          II 

1             1                          !                1 

4535 

4.536 

4537 
4&38 

7"> 

.J  •!...•         ..'...'                  '                  ! 

178 
800 
149 
5S2 

..c.-. 

y 1  J.._.^.i___...^_ 

(krtrude  S.  Crockett . 

1          1          1            1 

1 

1    i    "1 r 

F  C   Crt^^woll 

16,701 

fioo' 

726 

1 

Julia  Ida  Bedell '  4540 

1 

a  A  library  of  music  exclusively 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


^Mt 


«  o  t 

P4 


4541 
4642 

4543 

4544 

4545 
4546 
4547 
4548 

4549 

4550 

4551 

4552 
4553 

4554 
4555 

4556 
4557 

4558 

4559 

4560 

4561 
4562 


4564 

4565 

4566 

4567 
4568 


NEW  YORK— con. 

New    York    City 

(5  W.  81st  St.). 
New    York    City 

(536  Amsterdam 

avc.). 
New    York    City 

(120   Central 

Park,  8.). 
New    York    City 

(7  W. 43d  St.). 
New    York    City 

(82  NaAgau  St.). 
New    York    City 

(105E.22dBt.). 
New    York    City 

(City  Hall). 
New    York    City 

(17    Lexington 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(105    E.  Broad- 
way). 
New    York    City 

(11^-119  W.  68th 

8t.). 

New    York    City 

(SOW.  16th  St.). 

do 

New  York  City 
(95     Rivington 

8t.). 

New  York  City 
(241  W.77lhHt.). 

New  York  Cily 
(W.  116th  St. 
and  Amster- 
dam ave.). 

New  Y<»rk  City  ... 

New  York  City 
(120th  St.). 

New  York  City 
(32  W. 40th  St.). 

New  York  City 
(8th  8t.  and  4tb 
ave. ). 

New  York  City 
(28th  St.  and  Ist 
ave.). 

New  York  City 
(Try on  Row). 

New  York  City 
(Port  Rich- 
mond). 

New  York  City 
(108  W. 59th  St.). 

New  York  City 
(140  W.102d8t.). 

New  York  City 
(286    Rivington 

St.). 

New  York  City 
(171  Lexington 
ave.). 

New    York    City 

iR  I  vers  id  e 
)rive) . 
New    York    City 
(120  Broadway), 


Camera  Club  of  New  York  ... 

Cathedral   Free  Circulating 
Library. « 

Catholic  Club 


Century  Association 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Charity  Organization  Society. 
City  Library 


College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 


CI  Ionian  Society  < 


College  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 


Students'  Library . 
College  Settlement 


Colle»;late  School 

Columbia  University. 


School  of  Law 

Teachers   College    (Bry- 
son  Library). 
Comstock  School 


Cooper  Union  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and 
Art. 

Cornell  Uuiversily  Medical 
College. 

CJorporation     Counsel     Law 

l>cpartment. 
Curtis      (Osbom      Marcus) 

School. 


De  La  Salle  Institute 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 

De  Witt  Memorial  Free  Li- 
brary. 


Eclectic  Medical  College. 


Ely's  (Misses)  School. 


Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety Law  Libmry. 


1888 

1873 

1847 
1858 
1881 
1847 
1852 

1870 

1829 

1847 

1848 
1888 


1754 


1857 
1890 


1870 

1887 
1898 
1882 

1865 


1876 


Soc... 
Gen  .. 

Soc. 

Soc... 
Mer  .. 
Soc... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 

C.Soc. 

Mod.. 

Col... 

Col... 
Gen  .. 

h... 
Col... 

Ij&w.. 
Col... 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Med.. 

Law.. 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Med.. 

Sch... 

Law.. 


C. 

F. 

B. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

T.D. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

C. 

F. 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 
C. 

Fr. 
F. 

B. 
B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

CD. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 
C. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

R. 
B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

F. 

R. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

c. 

8. 

R. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

c. 

S. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

Ft. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

1,700 
68,745 

20,000 

15,000 
4,000 
2,800 
9,598 

85,749 

1,265 
5,585 

101,400 

8,000 
2,600 

1,000 
346,354 

23,000 
22,637 

1,200 

39,481 

2,500 

15,000 
2,000 

5,000 
8,482 
2,500 

8.718 

8,000 

21.096 


•Statistics  of  1900. 


a  Including  11  branches 
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1 

II 

1! 

ReceipU  from— 

4 

1^ 

II 

> 

Nani«  of  )Ibmri»n* 

1 

1'^ 

• 

ID 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

le 

17 

IS 

10 

1,000 
iOO 

L.  M,  McCormk'k „ 

4im 

703 
1,500 

412,24:J 

Sn,275 

1^,182 

4M? 

Jas.  M.  Mooney 

4543 

8,000 

Viggo  C.  Eberlin 

4644 

4645 

2,500 

4,^40 

69 

10,000 

400 

98 

838 

185 

1,050 

100 
409 

Josepliine  Tompkins 

Philip  Baer 

4616 

1,000 
3,805 

$1,733 

1,000 
6,638 

50 

4647 

5,822 
600 

137,000 

Chas.  G.  Herbcrmann... 

4648 

4649 

Virgil  Coblentz,  Ph.  D  .. 

John  F.  O'Donovan,  S.  J. 

Walter  Dwight,  S.J 

Mabel  H.  Duncan 

4660 

20 

4561 

8,500 
17,935 

4662 

800 

4663 

4664 

50,000 

18,800 

92,205 

78,838 

James  H.  Canfleld 

4655 

4556 

2, 611 

28,006 



Elizabeth  Q.  Baldwin... 

4557 

4658 

6,000 

1,180 
100 

2,000 

2,000 
660 

40,000 

4559 

4560 

James  M.  Valles 

4661 

200 

20 
100 

17,000 

800 

100 

1,052 

46 

20 

123 

Osborn  Marcus  Curtis . . . 
Brother  Peter 

4662 

4563 

Harricttc  Ardcn 

4*564 

12, 119 
250 

Malcolm  R.  Bimie 

William  Wengcnroth 

Elizabeth  L.  Ely 

Thomas  Campbell 

4565 

20 

4666 

4567 

1,127 

4568 
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«>70 
4571 
4672 
4578 
4574 

4676 

4676 

4577 
4578 
4579 
4580 
4581 
4582 

4683 

45M 
4585 

4686 

4587 
4588 

4589 
4590 
4591 
4592 
4593 
4594 

4595 


Loeatfon. 


NEW  YORK— con. 

New    York    City 

(120  Broad  way). 
New    York    City 

(109W.Mthst.). 
New    York    City 

(130th  8t). 
New    York    Cily 

(63  Park  st.). 
New    York    City 

(156  Fifth  ave.). 
New    York    City 

(13-24    W.   44  th 

St.). 
New    York    City 

(9th    ave.    bet. 

20th    and    21st 

fits.). 
New    York    City 

(111-119  E.  58th 

St.). 
New    York    City 

New    York    City 

(Westchester). 
New    York    City 

(79  W.  23d  St.). 
New    York    City 

(29E.  32d9t.). 
New    York    City 

(32  W.  123*1  8t.). 
New    York    City 

(72-74  W.  124th 

St.). 
New    York    Cftv 

(43-45     W.     42d 

St.). 

New    York    City 

(27  W.  44lh8t.). 
New    York    City 

(55th  St.  and  6lh 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(135th    8t.    and 

A  msterd  a  m 

ave.). 
New  York  City  (36 

Stuyvesantsl.). 
New    York    City 

(Woodycrest 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(318  Broadway). 
New    York    City 

(343  W.  42dst.). 
New    York    City 

(252W.26lh*'t.). 
New    York    City 

(726  Fifth  ave.). 
New    Y'ork    City 

(105E.  22dst.). 
New    York    Cifty 

(Westchester 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(904  Lexington 

ave.). 


Name  of  library. 


Emiltable    life    Assurance 

Society,  Insurance  Lib. 
Ethical  Culture  School 


Female    Academy    of    the 

Sacred  Heart. 
Five    Points    Mission    Free 

Reading  Room.* 
Foreign  Missions 


Free  Llbrarv  of  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen. 

General  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

German  Liederkranzof  New 
York  City. 

Grace  Hon^e  Parish  Library 

and  Reading  Room. 
Grammar  School,  No.  99* 

Grand  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.,.. 

Grolicr  Club 

Harlem  Free  Library 

Harlem  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Library.. 


Harmonic  Club. 


Harvunl  Club . 


Health    Department  of   the 
city  of  New  York. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and 
Benevolent  Society. 


Hebrew  Technical  Institute . 
High  Bridge  Free  Library 


Holland     Society    of     New 

York. 
Holy  Cross  Academy 


Hudson  Guild 

Huger  Boarding  and  Day 
School.* 

Huguenot  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Huntington  Free  Librnry 
and  Reading  Room. 

Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes. 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 


1896 


1W7 
1868 
1840 
1820 

1817 

18GS 

1881 
1860 
1886 
1884 
1825 
1891 

1852 

18a') 
1866 

1859 

1887 
1901 

1885 
1858 
189.J 

1884 
1891 


5 


SrI.... 
9ch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

Theo  . 

Soc... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Mas  .. 
Soc... 
Gen  .. 
Y'.W.. 

Soc  ... 

Soc  ... 
Med.. 

Asy... 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Soc ... 
Sch... 
Soc  ... 
Sch... 
Hist.. 
Gen  .. 

Asy... 


6m 


C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
C, 

C. 
T.C. 

CD'. 

C. 
T.C. 

C. 

i\ 

D. 


F. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 

S. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 


i 

3 
O 
> 


7.594. 
11.000 
7,923 
2,100 
7,810 
100,273 


B.        33.966 


7,420 

1.780 
1,800 
5,450 
7,810 
28,676 
1,342 

16,943 

4,500 
1,964 

3,500 

2,829 
1,000 

l.OOC^ 
2,000 
2,0(X> 
1,200 
1,000 
5,000 

1,200 
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■5 
% 

1 

11 
it 

> 

11 

K^eltjU  imm.— 

II 

1* 

II 

^%im  of  iJlNii^Aii. 

1 

10 

11 

VI 

13 

u 

u 

le 

17 

18 

19 

Ifarf  E. Miller 

4iifi8 

200 
1,862 

a,9C7 

Helen  C.  Allen 

4670 

302 

420 

310 

2,570 

2,285 
210 

$575 

K.  White 

4571 

4572 

1,509 
100,619 

1,U6 
7,000 

1,323 
6.150 

6,349 

W.  Henry  Grant 

4573 

$6,150 

nm 

! 

H.W.Parker 

4574 

$6,000 

P.K.Cady 

4575 

Enieat  WolkwItK 

Emily  V.aark 

4576 

4577 

6,000 

100 
214 

1,500 

30 

30 
1,200 

4578 

Alex.  A.Clark 

4579 

1 

H.W.Kent 

4580 

30C 
2,000 

1,569 

400 
118 

160,764 
1,238 

8,869 

7,708 

11,326 
50 

1,700 

Gi rolyn  G.  Thome 

4.')81 

4582 

Hugo  HoflTuiann 

4.'>83 

Geo.  J.  Coonibcs 

4.'>84 

20 
4,000 

1,500 
2,100 

600 

600 

4583 

I*.  K..Schlechte 

4586 

334 
210 

123 

398 

368 

^.MK) 

4567 

100 

B.M.F.CaulfieM 

4583 

4.389 

150 

40 

4590 

7.111 

100 

784 

4591 

4592 

a") 

4593 

K.  F.  NUbet 

4594 

800 

4506 
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4696 

4697 

4598 
4599 

4600 

4601 

4602 

4603 

4604 
4605 
4606 
4607 
4608 

4609 
4610 

4611 

4612 

4613 

4614 

4616 
4616 

4617 

4618 
4619 
4620 
4621 
4622 
4623 
4624 
4626 


Location. 


NEW  YORK— con. 

New    York    City 

(736  Lexington 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(Klnjrabridge). 
New    York    City 

(44-50  2d  St.). 
New    York    City 

(166th    St.    and 

Trinity  ave.). 
New    York    City 

(56ft-658   Fifth 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(?23  Lexington 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(Broadway  and 

131st  St.). 
New    York    City 

(Ward's  Island). 
New  York  City  (16 

Beaver  St.). 
New  York  City  (39 

Broadway). 
New  York  City  (13 

Astor  place). 
New    York    City 

(150  5th  ave.). 
New    York    City 

(5th    ave.    and 

60th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(Central  Park). 
New    York    City 

(Governor's  Is- 
land). 
New    York    City 

(226 E.  16th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(8080  8d  ave.J. 
New    York    City 

(Bedford  Park). 
New  York  City  (32 

Nassau  st.). 
New  York  city.... 
New    York    City 

(17-21 W.  43d  St.). 
New    York    City 

(Central    Park, 

south). 
New    York    City 

(Bronx  Park). 
New    York    City 

(846  7th  ave.). 
New    York    City 

(Westchester). 
do 

New    York    City 

(241  Lenox  ave.). 
New    York    City 

(225  W. 30th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(222  2d  ave.). 
New    York    City 

(226W.58th8t.). 


Name  of  library. 


Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America(  Morals  Li  brarj*). 

Kingsbridgc  Library  Associa- 
tion. 
La  Salle  Academy 


Literary  Society  of  Morrisania 


Lotos  Club. 


Marinonidcs  Free  Library. 


Manhattan  College . 


Manhattan    State    Hospital, 

East. 
Maritime  Exchange  Library* 

Medico -Legal  Society  Li- 
brary.* 

Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Methodist  Library 


Metropolitan  Club  Library*. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art- 
Military  Service  Institute  Li- 
brary.* 

Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 

of  New  York. 
Morris  High  School 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy.. . 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Law  Librarv. 

Neighborhood  Settlement 

New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. 

New  York  AthleUc  Club 


New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
New  York  Caledonian  Club.. 

New  York  Catholic  Protect- 
ory ( Female  Department). 

New  York  C^athollc  Protect- 
ory (Male  Department). 

New  York  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

New  York  Colored  Mission... 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary. 

New  York  Oeneological  and 
Biographical  Society. 

*  Statistics  of  1900. 


1886 

1893 
1848 
1883 

1870 

1853 

1863 

1896 
1874 
1872 
1820 
1852 
1894 

1880 
1879 

1881 
1898 
1854 


1847 
1895 


Theo  . 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Soc... 

Soc... 

Gen  .. 

Col... 

Asy... 

Mer  .. 
Law.. 
Gen  .. 
Theo  . 
Soc  ... 

Hist.. 
Gar... 

Soc... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Law.. 

'  Gen  .. 
j  Mc-d.. 

'  Soc  . . . 


1895 

Sci.... 

1856 

Soc... 

1873 

Sch... 

18C5 

Sch... 

Sch... 

1865 

Soo... 

1892 

Med.. 

1869 

Soc... 

1 

D. 
C. 
C. 


T.C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T.D. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
D. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
S. 

Fr. 


F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
8. 
Ft. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 
8. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
S. 


o 
> 


10,000 

1,956 
2.625 
1,995 

1.600 

80,1791 

10,790 

1,902 
1,800 
1,500 
231,809 
5,000 
2,000 

7,323 
10,000 

1,444 

3,756 

1,998 

10,708 

2,654 
80.000 

6,119 

13,500 
3,000 
1,900 
6,500 
1.000 
1,000 
1,288 
5,516 
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1 

1 

•2a 

If 

1 

^1 

RooelpU*  from— 

4 

I 

li 

Name  i»f  lihmrlan. 

" 

10 

11 

li 

U 

u 

1% 

14 

17 

IS 

19 

600 

25) 

3,382 
83 

200 
94 

8 
15 



$1,000 

George  A.  Kohut 

Mr8.M.  n.  Winn 

Bro.  A.  Joseph 

4596 

9,860 



4597 

4598 

615 

• 

150 
1,000 

James  Dettmann 

Curtis  Bell 

4699 

4600 

4,463 
70 

198,207 
2,000 
2,618 

8.  X.  Schottenfels 

B.  Aurelian 

4601 

230 

4602 

4603 

4604 

2,000 
5,000 

4606 

5,442 

93,953 

27, 121 

$19,000 

$500,000 

W.  T.  Peoples 

4606 

Joseph  C.  Thomas 

4607 

100 
2,216 

4608 

398 
1,000 

21)8 

Wm.  L.  Andrews 

4609 

4610 

160 
4,000 

John  Cox,  jr 

4611 

50 
851 

'26,066 

646 

41 

1,255 

163 
3,000 

677 
1,500 



$657 

»7 

Bertha  F.  Hathaway 

Mother  M.  Fidells 

William  J.  C.  Berry 

Claribel  Egbert 

4612 

4613 

4614 

10,921 

11 

25,000 
1,950 

4615 

$9,666 

880,828 

284,426 

John  8.  Brownne 

Henry  A.  8.  Upton 

Anna  Murray  Vail 

S.  Sandison : 

4616 

4617 

4618 

4619 

200 
800 

50 
300 

Sister  M.  Antoninus 

Brother  William 

4620 

4,000 

4621 

46C2 

6,000 
6,147 

729 

Margaret  W.  Symmes — 
Wm.  L.  Dennett 

4623 

4624 

5,892 

28,500 

Hamiltnti  B.  Tomnkins.. 

4625 
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4636 
4627 

4fi28 

4029 
4630 
4631 

4632 


4634 
4635 
4636 

4637 
4638 


4610 
4&11 

4frl2 

4043 

4644 
4645 

4646 
4647 

4648 

4649 

4650 
4651 


l^m^m. 


S^ET^  VrifiK— ron. 

New    York    City 

(170  2d  ftve.). 
New    York    City 

((•SdaLiiudttve. 

A). 
New    York    City 

(Randall's      Is- 
land). 
New  York  City  (5 

Livingston  pi.). 
New    \ork    City 

(412  9thave.). 
New    York    City 

(Broadway  aud 

W.  163d  St.). 
New    York    City 

(176th   St.    and 

Amsterdam 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(P.O.bnlldlng). 
New    York    City 

(STjNftssnii  St.). 
Now    York    City 

(116Na.sHau8t.). 
New    York    City 

i Broadway  and 
leaver  xt). 
New  York  (nty  (40 

Lafavettopi.). 
New    V(»rk    City 

(109  University 

pl.). 
Now    York    City 

(H5th     St.     and 

Ma<li.'4on  ave.). 
New  York  City  (64 

Madi.son  ave.). 

New    York    City 

(1st ave..  GTtbuud 

68th  Hts.). 
New    York    City 

(119th  St.  and  2d 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(8.'nh    St.    and 

Ijexington  ave.) 
New     York    City 

(Univ.  HeigbtJi) 
New    York    City 

(32    Wuvcrly 

place). 
New    York    City 

(HlW.Mthst.). 
Nc:w    York    Citv 

(32    Wuverly 

place). 
New    York    City 
(67  Madi>on  nve. ). 
New    York    City 

(69th     St.     and 

Park  ave). 
New    York    City 

(446  E.  72<1  St. ). 
New    York    City 

(63  Second  ave.). 


Kwvip  of  Ubtvy, 


New  York  Historical  Society  . 

New      York      Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

New  York  House  of  Refuge  . . 


New  York  rnfirmary  for  Wo- 
men and  ('hildren. 

New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.* 

New  York  In.stitution  for  the 
In.striictioii  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum.. 


New  York  Law  Institute 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  Pre«s  Club 

New  York  Produce  Exchange. 


New  York  Public  Library «... 
New  York  Society  Librar>'  ... 

New  York  S<K'ii*ty  of  Pfda- 

g<^>gy.*    . 

New  York  .''lute  Medical  As- 
sociation. 
New  York  Trade  School 


New  York  Training  School 
for  Teachers. 

New  York Tumvcrein 


i 


1  ht 


18W 

Hist.' 

1880 

Meil.J 

1826 

Asy... 

Med.. 

1831 

Asy... 

1S29 

Asy... 

1851 

Asy... 

1828 

Law.. 

1891 

Law.. 

1874 

8oc... 

1872 

Mer  .. 

1895 

Gen  .. 

I  ,...  ! 


1754     Soc...'  O. 


lS9t  ;  Soc 


F. 


Med.. I  R. 

Sch...'  F. 

I  I 

1S'.>8     Sch...    F. 

I  I 

18.')5      Soc...'   F. 


New  York  University 
Law  Llbrarj' 


New  York  American  Vet- 

erinnry  College. 
Pedagogy  Library 


New  York  Yacht  Club*. 
Normal  College 


ia3l 
1831 

1875 
1890 

1844 
1S86 


Col  ...I  O. 

Law..'  F. 

Med..'  F. 

Col...!  F. 

Soc...'  F. 

S(h...!  F. 


Norninl  College  .Mumnre  Set- 
tlement. 
Olivet  Churdi 


I  1S**6     Soc...'  R. 

J  1891  I  Gen  ..    F. 

I  1  I 


C. 
C. 

C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T.C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 


F. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

6. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 

F. 


B. 


S.Fr.    B. 
S.       B. 


F.       U. 
Fr.      B. 


Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

6. 
Fr. 

F. 

I 
F.       C. 


*Stati.sticsof  1900. 


» Including  19  branches. 


> 


US.  000 

6.500 

2.369 

1.134 
5,726 
9,882 

1,000 


B.  59,197 

R.  I  10.193 

R.  I  6.900 

R.|  2.00Q 


924,351 
100,000 

1,500 

30,000 
1,000 

2.601 

3,000 

76,612 
16,510 

1,300 
5,691 

8,500 
8.046 

•2,?.90 
4.175 
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t 

1 

T3    . 

^1 

lleccjpta  frtHn — 

1  ^ 

Nami''  mf  Itbntiiiiii, 

' 

si 

o 

N 

10 

11 

12 

It 

14 

15 

l« 

1? 

IS 

tft 

15,000 

3,324 

$12,789 

9100,000 

Robert  H.  Kelby 

George  Jansen  . 

4636 

4627 

$57 

57 

11,000 

4&I8 

133 

40 

4629 

4630 

27,252 

603 

4,(M3 

4,326 

Thoina»  F.  Fox,  M.  A  . . . 

46S1 

4632 

1,667 
272 

William  H.  Winters 

4633 

1,061 
5,000 

Thomas  L.  Thompson  . . 
Paul  Weir 

4634 

6,000 

4635 

3,000 

Jam  OS  H.  Partrick 

J.  a  Billing!*, director... 

4636 

224,622 

56,967 

9  QftJ 

2,801,331 

97  QQi^ 

$120,809 

ll,70a 

306,306 
20, 414 

3,500.00(J 
259,504 

$150  000, 

4«37 
4638 

ISO       150,        1,200 

!    1 

1G39 
4640 

4642 

4613 

4<'>44 

4645 

z:;i:::i:::::j:;:;::;i:::::::: 

1 

!     1 

143       11  312 

i 

1,000      ftoo 

700 
1,594 

i 

S  Oppt'nhvm 

9,252 
662 

3,48S 

1                1 

4, 333.       77, 500 
4.254I 

1 

1,152,675    Lislie  J.T(»mpkin^ 

1 

i        1 

Wm.  C.Miller -Kvir. 

463 
6or) 

..J ' 1 

i                1 

1,400; ' 

1 

4&fJ 

464S 
16(9 

4650 
4651 

1 
r>,  000        885 

6,669 

8,059 
5,063 

1 ! 1 1 • 'k...«w 

4.^.5 
69 

1 

' 1 ! ' ; 

Mary  Plumb 

Fre<lerick  Rarihle 

1 
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4652 

4C53 
4654 

4655 
4656 
4657 
4658 

4C59 
4660 

4CCI 
4662 
46G3 
4664 
46G5 
4660 
4067 
4668 
4669 

4670 
4071 
4672 
4673 
4674 
4675 

4676 
4677 
4678 
4679 
4680 
4681 


LcH^ltitJll, 


NEW  YORK— con. 

New  York  City 
(16  Gramercy 
Park). 

New  York  City 
(136  E.  15th  St.). 

New  York  City 
(Blackwclls  Is- 
land.). 

New  York  City 
(WcstcheaterK 

New  York  City 
(Tottcnvillc). 

New  York  City 
(SUpleton). 

New  York  City 
(W.  New  Brigh- 
ton). 

New  York  City 
(•200  Monroe  Pt.). 

New  York  City 
(176-180  W.  75th 

St.). 

New    York    City 

(233Fifthave.). 
New    York    City 

(54  W. 40th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(Kingsbridgo). 
New    York    City 

(Westchester). 
New    York    City 

(208-10  E.4th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(609  Fifth  St.). 
New    York    City 

(233E.36lh8t.). 
New    York    Citv 

(207  15. 16th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(Fordham,190th 

St.). 

New    York    City 

(Westchester). 
New    York    City 

(8  E. 46th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(139  Henry  St.). 
New    York    City 

(34  W.  60th  Ft.). 
New    York    City 

(6  W.  48th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(59th    St.     ancl 

Parkave.). 
New    York    City 

(192  Third  ave.). 
New    York    City 

(48  Henry  St.). 
New    York    City 

(Tottenville). 
New    York    City 

(320  Broadway). 
New    York    City 

(IE. 39th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(237  E.  104th St.). 


Nune  of  library. 


Players  Library' . 


Prison  Association   of   New 

York. 
Protestant    Episcopal     City 

Mi&sion  Society. 

Public  School  No.  14,  Bronx 
Borough. 

Public  School  No.  1,  Rich- 
mond Borough. 

Public  School  No.  14,  Rich- 
mond Borough. 

Public  School  No.  18,  Rich- 
mond Borough. 

Public  School  No.  31,  Man- 
hattan Borough. 

Ravson's  (MIssej;)  School  for 
(iirls. 

Reform  Club 

Republican  Club  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 
Riverdale  Library 


Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

St.  Aloysius  Llbrarj' 

St.  Francis  Hcxjpital 

St.  Gabriel's  Academy  . 


St.  George's  Free  Circulating 

Library. 
St.  John's  College , 


St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  Deaf 

Mutes. 
St.  Mary's  School 


St.  Theresa's  Ursuline  Acad- 
emy.* 
Spalding  Literary  Union 


Spencc(M Iks) School  forGIrls. 
Superintendent  of  schools 


Technical    Society   of   New 

York. 
Tenement   House  Chapter 

Library. 
Tottenville  Library 


Typotlieta;  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
Union  League  Club 


Union  Sottlemcnt , 

*  Statistics  of  19C0. 


1888 

1865 
1877 


1890 
1896 


1895 

i;^s 

1887 
188-1 
1883 
1852 
18CG 
18C0 
1893 
1841 


1S90 
1874 
1885 
1893 
1002 

1880 
1895 
1899 
1892 
1863 
K-^5 


Soc. 

Asy.. 
Asy.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Soc.. 
Soc  .. 
Mcr.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Asy.. 
Boh.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 

Asy  . 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Sci  .. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc. 
Soc.  . 
Gen  . 


h 

OD 

o  < 


c. 

D. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T.D. 
C. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
T. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 

S. 

s. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 

S. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S.Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 


^ 


3,000 

1,000 
1,500 

1,862 
1,100 
1,845 
1,000 

2,058 
1,500 

14,000 
1,400 
5,0.'>4 
1,21'6 
5,000 
1,908 
1,500 
8,000 

60,000 

2,500 
4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
4,217 

3,000 
2,274 
2,896 
2,000 
11,000 
2,314 
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i 

1 

li 

li 

o 

p" 

"2s 

r 

Receipts  rrom— 

1 

M 

11 

1 

II 

> 

Kiune  i.)f  libratfafi* 

El 

% 
d 
H 

> 

10 

11 

It 

u 

14 

IS 

It 

17 

18      i 

10 

Edwin  B.  Child 

4662 

1,500 
300 

4653 

22.> 
70 

Richard  E.  Evans 

riiillpO'Ryan 

4654 

500 
1,550 

4655 

N.J.Lowe 

4656 

90 

49G 

4657 

4658 

76 

41,600 

Margaret  F.  O'Gonnell  . . 

4659 

4660 

12,000 
180 
50 

Walter  T.  Stephenson  . . . 

4661 

200 
25 
25 

$450 
915 
40 

4662 

1,025 

150 

$50 

$2,400 

Francis  H.  Thorn 

Brother  Lucidius 

Henry  Jung 

4663 

4664 

4665 

500 

18 

Sister  Josephine 

4666 

250 
5,958 

Sister  M.Vincentia 

Emma  A.  Bays 

4667 

168 
400 

4668 

300 

60,000 

John  A.  Jansen,  S.J 

Ellen  H.  Flaherty 

Sisters  of  St.  Mary 

4669 

4670 

50 

4671 

4672 

100 

60 

250 

20,000 

Chas.  Osborne 

4673 

Ella  C.  Williams 

4674 

500 

800 
1,000 

1,890 

C.  G.  Leland 

4675 

Felix  Mueller 

4676 

239 
637 

12,962 
14,206 

1950 

100 
1,216 

100 

1,176 
1,326 

Bertha  Miller 

4677 

L.  C.  McCormick 

Henry  V.  Boyer 

4678 

4679 

270 
665 

3,500 
1,022 

William  B.  Child 

Marion  S.  Morse 

4680 

16,388 

4681 
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4683 

46»1 
4685 
4686 
4687 
4688 
4689 
4680 
40B1 

4692 


46M 

4f»9.*> 
4696 
4697 
469H 
4699 
4700 
4/01 
4702 
4703 
4704 
47a5 
470»> 
4707 

4708 
4709 
4710 

4ni 

4712 
4718 
4714 
471.1 
4716 
4717 
4718 
4719 

4720 

4721 
4722 
47::3 
4724 
472.i 
4726 
4127 
472M 
47J9 
4730 


Kflitnf  i>f  1»UimTj% 


New    York    City 

(700  Park  a ve.). 
New    York    City 

(54th  8t.  and  5th 

ave.). 
New    York    City 

(184  Eld  ridge  St.). 
New    York    City 

(160  W.  74th  8t.). 
New    York    City 

(36  £.  12th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(526  E.  76th8t.). 
New    York    City 

(9E.8th8t.). 
New    York    City 

(311  E.B'dway). 
New    York    City 

(317  W. 66th  St.). 
New    York    City 

(Westchester 

and     Bergen 

ave). 
New    York   City 

(Lexington  ave. 

and  92(1  St.). 
New    York    City 

(7E.  15th  8l.). 
New  York  Mills... 
Niagara  Falls... 

!!!!!do!;!!'.'.*.!!!! 

Niagara  Univ . . . 

do 

North  Chill 

North  Coho(!ton. 
North  Eaoton  . . . 
North  Tarrytown  . 
North  Tonawanda 

do 

Norwich 

do 


Unk)n  Theological  Seminary 
UniverMity  Club 


Nunda , 

Nyack  

do 

....do 

Oakrteld 

Opdeiisbiirg 

Olean 

do 

Oneida 

Oneonta 

do 

Onondaga  Valley , 


Orchard  Park 

Ossining 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Oswego 

do 

....do 

Ovid 


Unlversiity  Settlement... 
Veltin's  (Miss)  School*  . 
Wadleigh  High  School  .. 
Webster  Free  Library  ... 
Woman's  Library 


Young  Men's  Benevolent 

A.s.si>ciation. 
Y.M.C.A.Ubrary 


Young  Men's  Christian  Union 


Young  Men'M  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation. 

Yonng    Woman's   Christian 
Assi^^iciation. 

Union  Free  School  No.  1 

De  Veaux  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Niagara  University 

Sen) inary  Dept.  ( R,  C. ) .  -  • 
A.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary*. 

Public  High  School 

Burton  Library 

Union  School 

Public  Ubniry 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Follett  Memorial  Law  Lib  ... 
School     District    (Guernsey 
Memorial  Library). 

Public  High  School 

Nyaek  Library 

Rockland  Military  Academy 

Union  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Forman  Library 

Public  High  S<'h<x)l 

.do 


Public  Library 

State  Normal  SchtM)l 

Onondaga  Academy   (Alex- 
andrian Librarv). 

Public  High  8<'h6ol 

Dr.  Holbn><)k's  S<Miool 

Mount  1'lea.sant  Academy 

Ossining  Seminary  for  Girls.. 

Public  High  School 

Publie  Library 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

Cit v  Library 

Public  School 

S.  Normal  and  Training  Sch. . 
Public  High  School 


•  Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

II 

h 

a 

n 

li 

Rectlptii  fmm— 

If 

ll 

Nftmc  of  llltaailan. 

i 
1 

1- 

|| 

10 

11 

la 

l.t 

II 

Ifi 

It 

1? 

IH      ' 

IS 

a^wa 

1,87?^ 

m.m 

m,m 

noo^ooe 

Chas.  R.  GlUatt    ...... 

626 
1,031 

W.  H.  Duncan,  jr 

Theresa  Blumberg 

1683 

79,236 

W,oOO 

5100 

4.800 

4684 

4686 

4686 

700 

660 

126,177 

6.900 

6.900 

16.000 

Edirin  W.  Galllard 

4687 

^688 

Kt2 
4,000 

1,713 

101,263 

4.125 

4.225 

7.832 
12,069 

22.500 
100,000 

Helen  Bernstein 

Silas  H.  Berry 

4680 

16,945 
300 

100.000 

4690 

Wm.  W.  LawBon 

4691 

170 

""m 

1,141 

2,323 

117 
3 

15,000 

Anna  H.  Rosen 

4692 

96,070 

1,670 
400 

6.000 

7,072 

Harriet  F.  Husted 

W.  G.  Young 

4698 

4094 

8 

8 

Wm.  S.  Barrows 

4696 

4696 

"i'ioo 

100 

77,133 
6,600 



7,000 

7, 175 
5,000 

60,000 

Adeie  B.  Bamum 

Rev.  John  J.  Maher 

4697 
4698 

4699 

200 

4700 

4701 

90 
236 
892 

3,025 

3,977 

18,483 

300 

50 

50 

120 

1,000 

Libbie  J.  Cornell 

Kmma  L.  Silver 

4702 

4703 

1.000 

100- 

1,342 

Mary  T.Warren 

47(M 

4706 

200 
250 

200 

500 
750 

75 
272 

700 
850 

"i,m 

500 

267 
100 

""256 

1,200 
1,976 

267 
1,444 

N.  Louise  Kuckteshler. . . 
.  .  .do 

4706 

7,995 

500 
27,106 

12.000 

3,000 

4707 

4708 

1,700 

16.000 

Helen  L.  I'owell..... 

4709 

4710 

""ioo 

1.150 

500 

2« 

GO 

700 

242 

1,027 
2  500 

" 

Ira  H.Lawton 

4711 

fin 

20 

1,800 

100 

"*"448 

72 
2,273 
1,13^1 

A.  H.  Downpv 

4712 

22,4411 

12,018 

26.' 666   Fmnk  W.  Hat^^hiiw  ...".'. 
10.000  Mis3  Eurydlce  Brown . . . 

4713 

8,U00 

4714 
4716 

i,o66 

118 

14,644 
19,563 

5f>0 
800 

550 
900 

1  R.M.MnKlrov 

4716 

100 

Ellen  E.  Hitchcock ! 

Caroline  T.  Bockes 

«iiv  A.HRilev 

4717 

700!       ^ 

4718 

16 

25 

60 

100.. 

100 
66 

4719 

625 

31 

31 

F.  A.  Peck 

4720 

4721 

1 

4722 

1 

4723 

4724 
,  47-25 

4726 
1  47/7 

4T28 
I  4729 
I  4791) 

1 

j 

180 
537 
289 

67 
300 

513 

100 

624 

Harriet  N.  Van  Horn  . . . . 

44,572 

750 

1,588 

Robert  Seeley  Kelsey 

21, 923 

6,680 

Caroline  V.  Sinnnmon  . . . 

1... 
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471113 

iiu 

4735 
4786 
4737 
4738 
4739 
4740 
47il 
4712 
4743 
4744 
4745 
4746 
4747 
474vS 
4749 
47fX) 
4751 
4752 
4753 
4754 
4755 
4756 
4757 
4758 
475U 
47CO 

47C1 
4762 
4763 
4764 
4765 
4766 
4767 
476H 
4769 
4770 
4771 
4772 
4773 
4774 

4775 

4776 

4777 

4778 
4779 
47S0 
4781 

4782 
4783 
4784 
47S5 
4786 
4787 
4788 
4789 

4790 


Lomtion, 


KtW  TOHK— *tjn. 


Oy«tiT  Bay 

Paiallne  Bridge. 

Palenvillo 

Palmyra 

do 

Parish 

Patchogue 

do 

PeeksklU  

....do 

....do 

Pelham  Manor... 

Penn  Yan 

Perry 

Phelps 

Philadelphia  .... 

Philmont 

Phoenix 

Piermont 

Pinebush 

Pine  Plains 

Plattsburg 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poplarridge 

Port  Byron 

Port  Chester 

do 

....do 

Port  Henry 

Port  Jervis 

....do 

Port  Leyden 

Port  Richmond.. 

Portville 

Port  Washington . 

Potsdam 

....do 

....do 


Poughkeepsle 

do 

do 

Prattaburg 

3*ula>*ki 

Randolph 

Red  Hook 

Rensselaer 

Rhinebeck 

RIchburg 

RichfleldSprings. 

Riverhead 

Rochester 

do 

do 


Kjune  ol  Ijlirigrj^ 


Cobum  Free  Llbnu-y  ... 

Free  Acmltmy  .,.*.,..*..*,., 

Oxford  Mt^mDriii];  Library 

Fr<?fl  Libmry  ,„.„.,,„.„... 

Free  St  hcol  • 

Rowena  Memorial  School 

Classical  High  School 

King's  Daughters'  Free  Lib . 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Field  Librarv 

Peekskill  Military  Academy 

St.  Gabriel's  School 

Suburban  School  for  Girls*.. 

Public  Library 

I>ublic  High  School 

Union  and  Classical  High  Sch 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Improvement  Association... 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

D'  Youville  Academy  • 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

St.  Peter's  Church 

State  Normal  and  Training 
School. 

Hazard  Library 

Free  School  and  Academy  *. 
Library  and  Reading  Room.. 

Public  High  S<;hool 

School  District  Library* 

Sherman  Free  Library 

Free  Libary 

Minisink  Valley  Hist.Soc... 

Union  School 

Public  High  School  • 

Union  School 


Free  Library 

Clarkson  Sen.  of  Technology. 

Public  Librarv  and  Reading 
Room. 

State  Normal  and  Training 
School. 

City  Library  (Adriance  Me- 
morial Librnry). 

Vassar  Brothers'  Hospital 
(Fisher  Library). 

Va-ssar  College 

Franklin  Acad,  and  High  Sch . 

Pulaski  Academy 

Chamberlain  Institute ( Helen 
Culver  Library).* 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Starr  Institute 

Union  School 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Appellate  Division  Law  Li- 
orary  (Fourth  Dept). 

Central  Library 


1S©5 


J 


^  1 


1900 
18'->7 
1901 
1871 
1870 
1899 
1887 


lHy5 
1851 


1893 


1899 
1874 


1S91 
1894 


1903 
1890 

188.'^ 
IKiO 
1876 


1845 
IJ'87 
1W2 
1S89 
1894 

lAAo' 

1805 


1896 

1869 

1M3 

1898 

1865 
1823 
185-1 
1855 

1898 
1K93 
lHr.a 
1887 
1.SK5 
189<> 

1846 

1862 


Gen  . 
8ch.. 
uen  - 
(ien  , 


Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Hist.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col  . . . 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

MCHl.. 

Col... 
Srh... 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

I-AW.. 

Gen  .. 


JC  'hP  -S  '  jh  a 


T. 

T. 

T. 
T.C, 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T.C. 

C. 

T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T.C. 
C. 
T. 


F. 

Tv, 
Fr, 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 


Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

8.  Ft. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
S. 
F. 

F. 


lo^ooa 
i.atio 

4.flO0 
4,37F 
1,500 
1,200 
3,720 
1,000 
1,122 

i,r- 

2.000 
8,000 
1,522 
8,000 
1,500 
S.842 
2,000 
1,140 
1,000 
1,879 
1,132 
2,229 
1,172 
2,591 
1,000 

i,r- 

4,635 
4.922 
1,000 
8,946 

3.500 
1,000 
2.236 
1,517 
1,770 
6,521 
13.776 
1,424 
1,194 
2,000 
1,040 
1,125 
1,414 
3. 620 

5,8£t9 

26,000 

6,000 

45.500 
2.500 
2,650 
2,440 

1.136 
2,675 
6,000 
2,020 
1,400 
1,457 
1.838 
24,818 

35,499 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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s 

p. 

1 

> 

1 

R<^<'t4pL^  fruin— 

i 

17 

H 

18 

Niime  itf  llbmrla-n. 

1 
1 

ill 

1. 
II 

10 

11 

IS 

It 

SI 

ih 

ic 

]« 

2UU 

24,000 

* 

Mr8.J.B.Wortlilngton  .. 

4731 

4732 

238 

""aoo 
""566 

300 
IGO 

""166 

140 
378 

10 
150 

67 
2.V2 
100 

75 
300 
250 



21,689 
6,W3 
1,200 

S600 

$100 

5740 
502 

$5.01)0 
6,250 

Mary  A.  Arrison 

4733 

100. 

Louise  Dcuti)n 

4734 

4735 

• 

4736 

4i5 

7,857 
700 

ii7 

25 

75 
600 

116 
100 

f- 
7o 

100 



8685 

233 
755 
50 
150 
1,037 
73.^ 

1 

William  J.  Deans 

Mrs.  Antonio  R.  Seeley  . . 
Eva  E.  Conant 

4737 

4738 

4739 

VV.  E.  Gordon 

4740 

7,497 
11,000 

Editli  A.  Terry 

4741 

914,000 

1,500 

Julia  A.  Sprague 

4742 

^C«00| 

D.  M.  Orleman 

4743 

1 

4744 

1 

' 

4745 

1     -m 

40 

12,020 
1,000 



300 

^i "^ 

1 

Henrietta  Hicks 

4746 

Mias  E.  B.  Briggs 

4747 

1 

.     ^ 

4748 

i 1 

1 

1 

4749 

355 
70 
108 

26y 

2, 975 
1,712 
6,310 
4,267 
3,025 

50 
21 
200 

54 
22 
100 
100 

109 
43 
500 
238 
167 

1 

4750 

Vera  H.  Beaman 

Adelaide  E.  Haring 

Mrs,  Joel  Whitten 

Franlc  Eno 

4751 

4752 

4753 

47M 

4755 

80 
1,000 

50 

""'554 
232 
400 
606 

75 

ioo 

35,271 

1 

1 

Jane  J.  Edwards 

4756 

78 

600 

630 
133 
150 

1 

E.  S.Hall 

4757 

^^; 

..   -, 

4758 

2,352 

J.N  Pelletier     

4769 



Anne  0'  Brien 

4760 

868 


160 

160 

750 

Dexter  Wheeler 

4761 

4762 

1      176 

13,257 

1,185 

1.259 

5.000 

16,000 

Carrie  B.  Studweli 

4763 

4764 

;;;;;;; 

33 
374 

56M 
79 
151 

5.536 

9,6r>0 

33,458 

24 

200 

3,000 

24 

1,161 

3, 142 

150 

50 

4765 

ioo 
100 

60 
25 

26,666 

Flora  J.  Collins 

4766 

26,000 

Elisabeth  G.  Thome 

W.  L.  Cuddebaelt 

Irving  L.  Farr 

4767 

4768 

1,426 

25 

4769 



4770 

....!"" 

6 
67 

8.->5 
2,133 

Fred  R.  Darling 

WilhelminaM.  Mitchell. 

4771 



25 

50 

6.r-0(. 

4772 

4773 

50 


4,000 

5,0C0 

1,000 

250 

360 

**  "36 

****366 
200 

**"i66 

412 
139 

2, 5S8 

12,63'J 

1,200 

100 

1,614 

3C0 

William  Kenian 

Florence  R.  Curtis 

John  C.  Sickley 

0 

4774 

4776 

87,85.S 

9,082 

9, 082 

100,000 

477$ 

4777 

2,746 
40 

"    "2i 

152 
212 
140 

60 
163 
186 

20 
1,220 

455 

Francos  A .  Wood 

J.M.Scoville 

Charles  M  Bean 

4778 

100 
3,mM 
1.700 

4,095 

lO.OCO 

99,060 

1,800 

1,450 

4,880 

350 

50 

56 

60 

io<-. 

103 
2.V 

52r 

1, 212 

6.'> 

111 

372 

4779 

4780 

1,500 

4781 

80 
425 

80 
100 

■'i,'2i2 

4782 

W.  A.  Cuzner 

4783 

20,000 

15,000 

We^lcv  I.  Miller 

4784 

32 
53 

3:3 
5S 
100 

J.  M.  kee<l 

478.'» 

Albert  H.Wutkins 

Ruth  H.  Tuthill 

4786 

4787 

K   E  Cantwell 

478S 

3,000 
3. 153 

3.500 
3.3&i 

4789 

114,772 

KathcrineJ.Dowling... 

479a 

ED  1903- 


-60 
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Location. 


» of  library. 


47OT 

4792 
47«3 
47W 
4795 
47W 
4797 
479« 
4799 
4H00 
4801 

4802 
4H(« 
4M^ 
4H05 
4<S06 
4K)7 
4WH 
4h09 
4810 
4K11 
4812 
4H13 
4M4 
4815 
4S1(> 
4M17 
4818 
4>*19 
4^_>0 
4K21 
4H22 
48-i!i 
4824 
4825 
4S-2fi 
4827 
482-H 
4X29 
48110 
4KU 
48:i2 

4k:u 

4KM^ 

4KS8 

4s:vj 
4810 
4MJI 
4812 
4M;5 

4841 

4M.'> 
4hU\ 
4817 
4848 
4^9 
4850 
4KM 
4K52 
4853 
4H5I 
4855 


NEW   YOKK— <*on.    t 

Rochester 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Rock  villc  Center.. 

Rome 

do 

do 

do 

Uoslyn 

Round  Lake 

do 

Ruuscs  I'uiut 

Rye 

Sag  Harl>or 

H(.  Jo  iti>vjlle 

St.  Regis  Fulls 

S:ilaiimiica 

Kalem 

do 

SaiKly  Hill 

S.iranac  I.ake 

Samt^iga  ."^priuKS.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

SauKertit-.s 

do 

havaunah 

Sihcneetady 

do 

do 

....do 

SehohHrie 

Sehuylerville 

do 

S«<»lt^ville 

SvK  Cliff 

Seneca  Fails 

<\n 

shelter  Inland  ... 

Sherburne  

do 

Sherman 

Shortsville 

Siclnoy 

Silver  Crcrk 

Sinclairvillo 

do 

Skaiieateiea 

....do 

.Solvay 

Sonierx 

Houthumptou 

do 

Soutli  Glens  Falls 
Spring  Valley. 


Eart  HiKh  School 

Livinsrston  I'ark  Seminary... 

Nazareth  Convent  and  Acad. 

Fower'a  Law  Library 

Reynolds  Library 

Roche'<ter  Historical  S(K"h*ty. 

Roche'^ter  ThtH)logicftl  Sem . . . 

St.  Bernard's  Seminary 

State  I nd u^triul  School 

University  of  Rochester 

Western  New  Yt>rk  Institu- 
tion for  J>i'af  Mute«L 

Public  Library 

Jervia  Lil>niry 

Public  JIIkIi  School 

St.  Peter'8  A eademy 

Young  Men'rt  Christian  Ak^oc. 

Hryant  Cireulating  Library  . . 

Free  Library 

Slimmer  Institute* 

Union  Free  School 

Free  Reading  Room 

Union  School 

Public  High  Sehool 

Union  S<'li«»o! 

Public  .Sch<H)l 

Rancroft  Public  Library 

Washington  Aea<Jemy 

Public  Higli  Seh<K>l 

Public  High  Sehool 

Fourth  Judicial  I)i*<t.  Law  Lib. 

Public  High  Sehool 

I  IMiblic  Library  ♦ 

St.  Faith'.i  Sehool 

Saratoga  Alhenu'um 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  H igh  School 

Free  Public  Library* 

Public  Hik'h  Sehool 

Union  Ct»llege 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library* 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

Public  Scho(.l« 

Public  HiKh  School 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Myndersi'  Ai'adcmy 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Tublic  Library 

Public  High  School 

I  M.  M.  Rutk  Free  Library  and 
I       Read i II s^  Room. 

,  Public  High  Scluxd 

(  I»ublic  Hiuh  schocd 

i  Free  Li  bra  ry 

Woman's  Library  Society 

library  Ammxih lion 

Public  High  Sihool 

L^nlon  and  High  ScIkm)!* 

Somers  Libmry 

Rogers  Memorial  Library 

Union  Sch(K>l  

Public  HitfliSehtKd 

Public  High  Sehool 


1849 
18';5 

IMHI 

1\S7 

18.'.1 
1H92 
IK'.K) 
1>.tO 
1S7G 


S<-h.. 
S-h.. 
Sch.. 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Hist. 
Theo 
Theo 

Asy.. 


U9l  t  Gen 
1894      " 


lK7a 
IMX) 

IsTS 

i9o:{ 
i8*a 


1870 

1M75 
IMU 


1K71 
1810 


(Jen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Y.  M. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Si-h.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
S«dl.. 
Sch.. 
i^ch.. 
Sch.. 
(icn  . 
Sch . . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Law  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Si'h.. 

IHyi  i  (Jtn  . 
ls,>l  ,  Sch.. 
1795  ,  C<.1  .. 
1875  I  Y.M. 

S<h.. 

r.K)<)  (ien  . 
lhl\     Sch.. 

S.'h.. 

lsu>  (  (icn  . 

Gen  . 

Sch . . 

Gen  . 

SeJj.. 

(Jen  . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 


1891 

IKK,-, 

1S91 
1^91 


IWI 
IS'iT 
1.SH5 
is '5 


1890 


l^l) 
1S70 
1.S80 
lh77 
1<77 
is'i5 
1875 
J  89  4 
1.S92 

i.H9«; 

1898 
•Statistics  of  1900. 


S^h.. 
S<h . . 
Gen  . 
(ten  . 
(jen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
(len  . 
(Jen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 


1 

fli 

to, 

a 
3 

S   ,t. 

0 

J> 

6          7 

8 

9 

i 
T.    i   Fr. 

R. 

3,904 

C.       Fr. 
C.    1   Fr. 

R. 

LOOOj 

4,8171 

C.       Fr. 

R. 

lO.OWkf 

C.        F. 

B. 

5L6tt) 

0.     S.  Fr. 

R. 

3,9S5 

c.    ;    F. 

B. 

82!  0811 

C. 
T. 

Kr. 
F. 

R. 
B. 

12,00^ 

1.4«2| 

0. 

c. 


T. 
T.C. 

T. 

V. 

V. 
().  !    C. 
(>.    T.C. 
F.  '  T.  C. 
F.  !    T. 


C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


().    T.C, 
F.       T. 


R.    T.C. 
F.       T. 


C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
I>. 


Fr. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 

5.  Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

6.  Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Ft. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

<>« 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Ft. 

S.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 


B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
(\ 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B.  ! 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

n. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B.  I 

B.  I 

B.  I 

R. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B.  ' 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B 


F.    i  B. 
F.       B. 


F.       T. 
F.  '  T.  C. 


F. 
Fr. 
F. 

S.Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 


(\ 

C. 

(\ 

T. 

T.    i    F. 

C.      S.Fr. 
O.    T.  C.  1     F. 
F.  I    T.    I   Fr. 
F.  !    T.        F. 
F.       T.    »  Fr. 


«.774 

8.8001 

S.029 

12.674 

L910, 

1.250, 
1,0«;! 
I.OIV 
2.*41 

2.2(k1 
L8.5& 
1,030, 
1.146 
2. 7391 
7.000, 
1,7501 

2.r2o! 

6,loS 

4!ooS 
2.867 
6,000 
3.0LS 
4,329 
].66(; 
8.363, 
1,500| 

35. 460 
L9&5j 
1,300 
2,0tX) 
1.000 
1.127 
2,149 
4.281 
2,380 
2.954 
1,542 
.H.186 
1,20(V 
1.681 
t 
5, 500 
3. 125 
1,78'< 
1.0251 

11,1&8 
1,752 
1.3'JO! 
2.034i 
7,0001 
1.700 
1.180 
1,3091 
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II 

h 

f 

It 

Rtci^fftla  from— 

a 

li 
II 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

111 

> 

10 

11 

14 

i& 

le 

17 

18 

10 

17.3 

1,220 

S941 

ft941 

Albert  H.Wilcox 

Mrs.  EiirithT.  Rebasz... 
Sister  M.  Berchmans.... 
Janores  M.  Angle 

4791 

4792 

"» 

.............  1  ...... 

237 

4793 

i 

4794 

5,440 
5,132 

' "4 "266 

598 
512 
32 

2,089 
200 

235 

925 

8,026 

$16,000 

16,000 

$500,000 

$25,000 

Alfred  S.Collins 

4795 

Jane  E.  Rochester 

Walter  R.  Bctteridge .... 
P.  Prosper  Li  bert 

4796 

2,337 

2,369 

52,000 

4797 

4798 

3i     "^ 

31 
5,111 

4799 

6, 172 
4,000 

11,591 
45, 322 

1,250 

25,000 

100,090 

Charles  Hoeing 

4800 

Helen  C.  McNall 

4801 

m^ 

100 

.\=»Q 

Sarah  S.  Field 

4802 

1,500     1,101;     2,785 

'21,926 

20,000 

Kizg**nie  8tev<»n» 

4803 

4804 

1     

1 

4805 

"■ 

A.  H.  Greeley 

4806 

*""2J6 

31 

163 
13 

9(i 

5,893 

301 

1   

29tiJ 
5:« 

5a 

..   . 

10,000 
1,500 

J.  H.  Bogart 

4807 

i\,,. 

L.E.Lodewick 

4S08 

20,000 

4Sc)9 

481U 

'""i^o 

39.1 

50 

i,657 
1,800 

1 

1,166 



20,000 

Jennie  E.  Worden 

1811 

50 

! 

50 

4812 

1 

4813 

02 

8.'. 
163 

2.> 

200 

25 

85 
200 

J.  I.  Tallman 

4814 

3,68;^ 
7,4^11 

... 

Helen  M.  Hevenor 

4815 

.   .. 

4816 

4817 

10 

ioo 

150 
100 

2,400 
1,066 

875 
837 

378 
337 
§00 



iliarv  McNeil 

481 S 

Ralph  F.Weld 

J.E.Salisbury 

4819 

eoo'....!!. 

4820 



4821 

200 
20 
400 
GOO 

3(K» 
KiO 
1(X) 

67 
2.V* 

71 
1,261 

14,000 

450 

■"■"^•••••■- 

650 

4822 

Eleanor  Shackelford 

Eliza  be  tOi  Braz«>e 

4823 

1   ...,. 

1,000 

4824 

8,866 
17.617 

1,249 
49,271 

7^ 
702 

"i,'566 

1 

75 
991 

3,113 

4825 

ioo 

63I 

200j 

Fred  N.  Moulton 

Florence  D.  t?trong 

4826 

4827 

4828 

Arthur  Marvin 

Joseph  R.  Brown,  jr 

4829 

511 

1,003 

1 

4830 

37 

4831 

1 



.... 

4832 

""ioo 

2tH) 
50 

*"i,*426 

5(.) 

300 

2,200 

100 

*"'i66 
""166 

m 

1.100 

114 

lis 

250 
320 
2.V) 
122 
211 
51 
246 

8,311 

500 
.55 

50 

8i 

"*"i66 

"""ioo!!!.... 
25 

642 
80 
128 
574 
900 
105 
154 
78 
328 

Miss  L.  M.  Vaughan 

48:« 

4834 

1.059 

7, 890 

11,»'.9 

1,582 

6,  -m 

125 
4,936 

BurrG.  Eells 

4835 

'406!.!.!!. 
100' 

24' 

100; 

78l 

100 

Fvdna  May  Dibbell 

Ellen  F.  Wickes 

4836 

48:J7 

C.  W.  Rice 

483S 

9r)0 

Belle  P.  Cro(»k 

48,^9 

MarvL.  Isl>ell 

4840 

MarihaR.  Mcrrihew.... 
NinaB.  Cobb 

4811 

4Ht2 

50 

209 
225 

42 

26 
236 

50 
I.tO 

24 
5C»1 
200 

60 
138 

2, 068 

7. 246 

5,000 
883 

'i,m) 

5. 6(^7 

2,  5(K) 

1,200 

610 

15,  ?m 

900 
2, 5(^» 
1,334 

55 

300 
214 
47 

7,000 

Mrs.  S.  Buck 

4843 

150 

150 

Sarah  M.  Tal>or 

4814 

107          107 

Edwin  J.  Howe 

4.H45 

A bbie  Scott  Doty 

MiwU.  J.  Chase 

4816 

4H47 

1,221 
100 
202 
53 
1,265 
150 
50 
110 

4,300 

18,000 

Lydia  A.  Cobane 

4848 

25 
102 

25 

lOOi 

1 

1  4849 

4.S50 

4K'>1 

7| 

lOOl     1,051 

13,000 

18,000 

4852 

J.G.  Peck 

Walter  J.  Greene 

Adalade  Hodges 

4853 

25 
50 

4854 
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di 

lU- 

hfS 

1 

b 

> 

8 

f 

B, 

6,  OCX' 

B. 

5,230 

B. 

.   3.344 

R. 

2,650 

B. 

1,502 

B. 

1,570 

B. 

1,500 

R. 

25,000 

B. 

1,200 

B. 

6,362 

B. 

61,097 

B. 

1,898 

B. 

1,000 

B. 

51,744 

R. 

6,635 

R. 

1,810 

R. 

2,500 

B. 

1,000 

B. 

3,000 

B. 

1,000 

B. 

8,-2a2 

B. 

4,234 

B. 

1,M4 

B. 

1,000 

B. 

1,333 

B. 

4,444 

B. 

2,230 

R. 

2,365 

B. 

3,  (MS 

B. 

1,715 

B. 

43,000 

B. 

6,787 

R. 

1,000 

B. 

2,000 

B. 

1,160 

B. 

1,000 

B. 

1,906 

B. 

1,200 

B. 

2,500 

B. 

2,878 

B. 

1,500 

R. 

2,200 

B. 

1,600 

B. 

1.195 

C. 

8,500 

R. 

2,000 

R. 

2,359 

R. 

7.825 

R. 

7,644 

B. 

86.605 

B. 

2,000 

R. 

6,784 

B. 

1,800 

B. 

1,650 

B. 

1,375 

B. 

1,247 

B. 

1,155 

B. 

1,075 

B. 

2,500 

B. 

2,718 

B. 

6,717 

B. 

1.691 

B. 

2,4801 

4S56 
4857 
4858 
4859 
4860 
4861 

4862 
4863 
4864 

4865 
4866 
4867 
4868 
4869 
4870 
4871 
4872 
4873 
4874 
4875 
4876 
4877 

4878 
4879 
4880 
4881 
48K2 
4883 

4884 
4885 
4886 
4887 
4888 
4889 
4890 
4891 
4892 
4893 
4894 
4895 
4896 
4897 


4900 
4901 
4902 
4903 
4904 
4905 
490G 
4907 
4908 
4909 
4910 
4911 
4912 
4913 
4914 
4915 
4916 
4917 
4918 


Loentlcm, 


a  WW  TTOHK— <*on. 


SprinsviJle 

do... 

Stamford 
Stanford  ville 
Stillwater 
Stockton . 


Syracuse . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tarry  town 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Theresa . 
Ticonderoga 

do  .. 

Tonawanda 

Troy.... 

.....do.., 


do 

do 

do 

do 

...  .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Trumansburg 
Tuxedo  Park 
Unadilla 
Union... 
Union  Springs 

do 

do 

Utiea 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Valatie 

Vernon 

Victor 

Walden 

do 

Walton 

do 

Wappingers 
Warrensburg 
do. 


Falls 


Name  of  library. 


Qriiflth  Inst. and  Union  School 

Public  Library- 

Seminary  and  Union  School . 
Christian  Biblical  Institute  .. 

Public  High  School 

Mary  E.  Seymour  Memorial 

Free  Library. 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart* 

Court  of  Appeals 

Onondaga    County    Orphan 

Asylum  (White  Library). 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

St.  John's  Catholic  Academy- 
Syracuse  Classical  School 

Syracuse  University 

College  of  Medicine 

Wm.  C.  Rugcr  Law  Lib  . . 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assn  . 

Home  Institute  * 

Irving  Institute 

Mason's  (Miss  C.  K.)  School*. 
Washington  Irving  High  Seh. 
Young  Men's  Lyceum  Free 

Public  Library.* 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Children's  Free  Circu.  Lib  ... 
Emma  Willard  School  (Troy 

Female  Seminary). 

La  Salle  Institute 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst. . 
Rensselaer  Soc.  of  Engineers. 

St.  Peter's  Academy 

Troy  Academy 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Young  Women's  Association. 

Union  School 

Tuxedo  Park  Library 

Public  High  Sch.  and  Acad.. 

Union  School 

Oak  wood  Seminary 

Public  High  School 

Springport  Free  Library 

Deutsclier  Leseverein 

Female  Academy  * 

Free  Academy 

Fifth  Judicial  Dist.  Law  Lib.. 

Oneida  Historical  Society 

Public  Library 

Utica  Catholic  Academy 

Utica  State  Hospital 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  Sch.  (Clark  Lib.). 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Union  School 

William  B.Ogden  Free  Lib... 
Qrinnell  Library  Association. 

Public  High  School 

Richards  Library 


1901 

1890 
1858 
1899 
1867 
1888 
1901 

♦  Statistics  of  1900. 


1893 
1870 
1872 
1886 
1899 


1885 

1859 
1855 
1867 


1871 
1872 
1899 
1886 


1891 


18% 
1869 

1900 
1886 
1900 
1880 
1894 
1821 

1853 
1865 
1835 
1824 
1866 
1888 


1885 
1896 
1892 
1902 
1880 
1883 
1796 
1890 
1898 
1847 


1843 
1876 
1876 
1893 


1843 
1889 
1889 


t 

6 


Sch.. 
(jtin  . 
Sch . . 
Theo 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Law . 
Asy.. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Med . 
Law. 
Y.M. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 
fcch.. 
Gen  . 
Col  .. 
Sci... 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Y.M. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Law. 
Hist. 
Gen, 
Sch.. 
Med. 
Y.M. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Boh.. 
Gen  . 


m 


T, 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T.  C. 

C. 

T. 
T.  C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
€. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.  D. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.D. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 


F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F, 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Ft. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F, 

8. 

Fr. 

Ft. 
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i 
1 

o5 

1^ 

Receipts  f  rom— 

6 

if 

el 

h 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 

6.^ 

1. 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

1? 

la 

lA 

800 

225 
157 

$150 

tinn 



$250 

580 

Geo.  A.  Bolles 

4856 

19,963 

475       ^ioO 

Lucy  A.  Bensley 

4857 

4858 

672 
100 
255 

24 
100 
276 

1 

79 
100 
3*23 

Lester  Howard 

4859 

1,7* 
2,342 

50i           50 

Henry  J.  Gibson 

4860 

100 

$5,000 

F.  Florelle  Seymour 

4861 

4862 

500 

1,920 

1,920 

T.  L.  R.  Morgan 

4863 

.... 

4864 

1,872 
"*'7i6 

332 

5,150 

85 

4,238 

152,956 

300 

...."^ 

145 
31,369 

412 

31,369 

50 

M.  S.  Pattison 

4865 

200,000 

Ezekiel  W.  Mundy 

Br.  M.  Columbina 

4866 

4867 

4.H68 

24,086 
2,700 

2,248 
314 
66 

6,385 

1 

5,940 

$100,000 

40,000 

Henry  O.  Sibley 

4869 

1 

J-.  W.  Marlow 

4870 

Frank  R.Walker 

4871 

4872 

4873 

4874 

4875 

2,000 
10,843 

4,408 
2,000 
6,382 
7,408 
18.060 

200 

25 

225 
1,086 

291 
280 
550 
200 
907 

Louise  Foote 

4876 

26 

40 
100 
116 

38 

200 

400 
200 

*'4,'i26 
100 

*"*i66 

""m 
""m> 

70 

728 

199 
100 
256 
424 
243 
16 

75 

12 

1,872 

146 
60 
30 

200 
35 

139 

5,000 

4877 

160 
100 
450 
100 

100 
90 
100 
100 

Cclla  E.  Whitney 

Fred  V.Lester 

4878 

4879 

Mabel  F.  Malcolm 

AdaM.Rork 

4880 

4881 

Marie  J.  Stande 

4882 

Caroline  L.  Warr 

Brother  Paphylinus 

Julia  F.McGahan 

De  Witt  Clinton 

4888 

810 

635 

61,508 

101 

50 

6,000 

50 

5 

8,755 

4884 

6 

4885 

83,755 

loU,000 

4886 

John  W.  Nugent 

4887 

William  S.Lozier 

Anna  Nugent 

4888 

4889 

870 
25 
186 

150 

J.G.Murdoch 

4890 

500 
5,397 

4891 

55 
150 

Kate  A.  Famham 

Louise  M.Stone 

4892 

4893 

.200 
203 

"**79 

200 

79 

150 

6,806 
6,369 
600 
350 
528 
8,027 
600 

16,000 

Amy  F.Sulton 

4894 

50 

350 
30 

368 
80 

Mary  Elliott 

4895 

* 

J.L.Lusk 

4896 

Sami.  H.  Hodgin 

4897 

50 

50 
60 

100 
363 
150 

Geo.  F.  Barford 

4898 

4899 

J.  C.  Schreiber 

4900 

4901 

■ 

J 

Viola  Cook 

4902 

100 
9,691 
5,538 

600 

""m 

680 
1,578 
12,231 



Isaac  P.  Bielby 

4903 

"*  63 
2,671 

17,308 

Dana  W.  bigelow 

C.M.Underhill 

4904 

132,632 

11,500 

200 

4905 

4906 

16 

4907 

4908 

200 

10 

600 

73 

73 

156 

W.L.Mlllias 

4909 

4910 

632 
12,001 

25 
100 

25 
840 

Sara  M.  Harrington 

Hattie  E.  Stevens 

4911 

4912 

4913 

600 
70 

"sos 

66 
38 
324 

600 

16,478 

8,  (Ml 

53 

12,503 

J.R.  Fairgrieve 

4914 

100 

4fft 

607 
713 

7,100 

16,000 
20,000 

Lewis  E.  Steele 

4915 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Howarth 

Ezra  W.  Benedict 

Mary  S.  Crandall 

4916 

4917 

166 

166 

235 

4918 
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4019 
4%20 
4\ai 
49-22 
4923 
4924 
4925 
4926 
4927 
4928 
4929 
4930 
49S1 
4932 

4\m 

49;i4 
4936 

4936 
49;{7  I 
49S8 
4989  ' 
4940  j 

4941 

4912 
4943 
4941 
4945 
4946 
4947 
494S 
41>4'J 
49fX) 
49^.1 
4952 
4963 

4954 

4955 
4956 
4957 

49r>8 
4959 
49ti0 


NEW  YORK— con. 

Warsaw 

Warwick 

do 

Waterford 

Waterloo 

.....do 

Wat«*rtown 

do 

WaterviUe 

Watcrvliet 

do 

Watkina 

do 

Waverljr 

Webster 

WcMsport 

WellsvilJi- 

....do 

Wcxt  Al^kaoy 

Wi*tfii'ld 

....do 

Wtf*t      Uampton 

Beach. 
W.  New  Brighton 

W<.*stpoint 

Wi'slport 

We^tWinfleld...- 

do 

Whitehall 

While  Plains 

do 

do 

Willard 

Wihion 

Windsor 

Wolcott 

Worcester 

Wyoming 

Yonker:^ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

NOftTH  CAROUKA. 


4961  ' 

49l>2  ; 
49C>3 

4964  I 

496.')  , 
49«'.fi 

49t;7  ' 

4968  I 

4969  I 

4970  I 
4971 
4972 
4973 

4974 
4975 
4976  ' 
4977 
4978 


AHhevllle 
..  .do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
AugiiNta.. 
IVuiifort . 
Belmont . 

do.... 

Buics  Crt'ok 
Chapel  Uill 

do 

Charlotte  .. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

rx>mo 

Concord. 


Name  of  libraxy. 


Public  High  School 

Warwick  T^^li  lute 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Public  Library  .... 

Public  High  School  ♦ 

Library  and  Historical  B<k;.  . . 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

Y,M.C.A.Ubrary 

Public  Library 

Post  Lib.,  Watervliet  Arsenal. 

Public  Hi^h  School 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Library 

Public  High  Scht>ol 

Public  High  School 

imblic  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Y.  M.C.  A.  (Railroad  Dept.)  .. 

Patterson  Library 

Public  High  School — . 

l*ublic  Library 


Westerleigh  Collrgiate  Inst.. 

Unile<l  Slates  Military  Acad.-! 

Circulatiug  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Hi^rh  School 

Public  High  School 

l*ublic  Library 

Westchc«^ter  County  Law  Lib 

Willard  State  Hospital* 

Public  Hik'h  School 

I*ublic  High  School 

Leavenworth  Institute  aud 
Wolcott  High  SchooL 

Public  High  School 

Free  Library 

Hollywood  lun 

Public  High  School 

Public  Ubrary 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary 

Woman's  Institute  Free  Cir- 
culating Library. 


1863  , 

lHi8  , 

lh79  I 

i.sy'>  ! 

1.S75  I 


1875 
LH94 
1840 
lyiH) 
18V5 
lhl*5 
Ih'Jl 
1875 
1K.8 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Y.M. 

Sch.. 
Hint . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Y.M. 
Gen  . 
Gar.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Y.M- 
Gen  . 
Si-h.. 
Gcu  . 


.    Sch.. 


Col  .. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

,  i^h... 

l^^i     Sch... 

I  Si-h... 

1M.9  i  Gen  .. 
iNl  I  Law.. 
I:(i9  t  Ai*y.., 
LH«i9  ;  Sch... 
1868  Sch... 
Sch... 


1S89  I  Sch... 

INSS  G;.'n  .. 

iM'ii  Soc... 

iN'-a  Sch... 

1.S93  ■  (Jen  .. 

18%  Theo  . 


1792 
IhM 
1879 
l.sy2 

1SH8 


Bingham  Scliool 

Bishop  Atkinson  Library  .... 

Library  A-sstK-lation 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Im>t .. 

Public  High  School  ..." j 

Ho<1kos  School , 

St.  pHuls  Sch(»ol I 

St.  Mary's  College j 

Sacred  Heart  Academy ' 

Buies  Crc*>k  Acailemy  * [ 

University  of  North  Carolina.' 

Ijiw  Department ' 

Biddle  Uuivcr&ity 

Cja rnegie  Library 

KlizalH'lli  College 1 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library i 

Buckhom  Academy 

Laura  Sunderland  Memorial    

I      School.  *  I 

♦StatisUcsof  1900. 


l.sic> 

1800 


I 


1871 
1903 
1874" 


Sch... 
Theo  . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch , . . 
Col  ... 
Law  ., 
C^l  ... 

Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
Y.M. 

Sch... 
Sch... 


& 


T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.C*. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

(^ 
T.C. 

T 
T.C. 

C. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


F.  I    T. 
O.      T. 

F.  I    T. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
0. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F, 

T. 

F. 

T. 

0. 

D. 

0. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

0. 

C. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 
8. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 
F. 


F. 
aFr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
i  Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


5,381 
1,360 
1,035 
3,600 
7.249 
1,400 
4,695 
1,000 
2,9aS 
1,000 
1,000 
8,300 
4,088 
»,7o0 
1,400 
1,6S5 
1,400 
6,500 
1.500 
12.648 
2,670 
1,300 

1,164 
50,000 
2,840 
2.517 
1,800 
LOOO 

LoeoJ 

6,6551 
3,500 
8,288 
2.113 
1,037 
1,089 

1.000 
4.483 
5,331 
1, 122 
.18,710 
•22,500 
4,251 


3,O0Oi 


1, 

3.C 

7,701 

l.C 

2,C 
40.200! 

2,C 
17.1 

3,0 

1, 

2,6 

1,C 

1,0 
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B.  bottj 


t 

ii 

|j 

R(*t^^I»L^  fniin— 

I 

s 

1 

ll 

> 

Nitiiif  [if  Ubmrian, 

1 

t(r 

tL 

It 

" 

U 

IS 

10 

IT 

m 

10 

•       '285 

400       160 
82 

300;       450 

!    " 

10,  ?i9 

1,2.%5 

S2S 

10.097 
8,023 

""266 
401 



«269 
163 
831 

40*0 
1,169 

Helen  M.  Cameron 

Genevieve  Crisaey 

F.V.Sanford 

4919 

•81' 

100! 

200 - 

4920 

4921 

4922 

100 

$571 

910,000 

$12,000 

LuiaMlciilrk 

4923 
4924 

24        165 
50 

120       225 

i4, 57r, 

300 

8,085 

1,381) 
4, 500 
9,916 
12,418 
4,000 
l,5(ks 

616 

oca:. 

FrankaTisdale 

C.  F.  Coykcndaie 

4925 

200 

4.*.>00 

4,666 
1,000 

4926 

100 

100 

60       '275 

1,500 

4927 

20 

4928 

£.  Jennie  Morey 

4929 



300       150 

800 

800 

445 

65 

75 

2.50 

100 
100 
65 

75 

I         600 

i         400 

4930 



"■'ioo 

314 
199 
130 
113 

Frederioic  Davis 

4931 

.M5 

E.  B  Kobbins 

4932 

li^ 



E-K.Collwtex 

4933 

1         150 

L.  R,  Hopldns 

4984 



4935 



l.OJO 

8,0CH) 

1,78,'. 

23,  Ifvs 

250 

900 

1        066 

,        600 

:; ::: 

Louise  A.  Brown 

4936 

4937 

300 

m 

50 

".'.'.2 

7, 339 
50 
155 



100,000 

Frances  D.  Patterson .... 

Preaton  K.  Pattison 

Anna  M.  Smith 

4938 

4939 

•eoo 

4940 

4941 

3,792 

"**4,'206 
2,770 

13,500 
50 

13,:i00 
303 
114 



2,000 

Edward  S.  Uolden 

Mr«.  Franlc  B.  Royce 

Wm.O.Siddell 

4942 

75 

60 

4943 

300 

117 

4944 

1 

4945 

8,000 

100 

100 

1 

W.W.Howe 

4946 

1 

4947 

:::::::|-T4i 

2W),       100 

87,903 

1,920 

100 

2,073 

14,000 

4948 

G.  Albert  Thampson 

4949 

! 

4950 

3.->         57 

2, 500 

100 

-! 

150 

A.M.Mcllroy 

Lena  M.  Huu^btalin?  . . . 

4'.»51 

4952 

1              1              1 

i 

4953 

o(K)      irxi 

'       327 

1       321 

51)       100 

j    1,811 

3,  OK)        2:)(> 
500        GJO 

1 

500        125 
7«,0          17 

2,o:»i> 

2.300 
6.500 
11,310 

50 

1 

50 

10(.> 
408 

1 

H.  L.  Tipple 

(^onsUnccN.J.Wheeldon 

Sarali  L.GanouiK? 

Lynettf  Tompkins 

Helen  M.Blodgett 

J.  BnmoHii 

4954 

522 

4955 

1 

4956 

121 

1 

121 
4, 3(>3 

775 
1  179 

4957 

79, 53  J 

4,660; 

;;;;;;;;; 

4958 
4059 

10,704 

100 



Bertha  'J'rube 

4900 

225 

R.  T.  Orlnnan 

4%  I 

AlfnxUI.Stubbs 

Julia  Hutch 

'19tV> 

13, 200 

1,250 

4'H'>3 

, 

Thos.  Liiwrence,  DA) 

ThoB.B.Humby 

4'h:i 

loy 

2,100 

1 

ii6 

4«H:5 

... 

Avn)i\ 

1"*'....  1...  .    i  1 



4907 

1             1 

1 

49<'>8 

i'*' 

4'.K)9 



1         ,         1      '..... 

4970 

20,l>00i  1,700 

14,000 

1   

2,794 



Louis  R.  Wilson ^  .. 

4071 

1 

4972 

1,000    1,500 
700*       487 

2, 500 
25, 780 

soa 

2,500 

Huntor    Holmea    Card- 
well,  A.M. 
Annie  timith  Ross 

4973 

1 

2,500- 

24,300 

4974 

4975 

25 

8,788 

200 

. 

4976 

4977 

, 

4978 
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Nome  of  library. 


hi 


£5 


4979 

4980 
4981 
4082 
4983 
49&1 
4985 
498« 
4987 
498S 
4989 
4990 

4991 
4992 
4993 
4994 
4995 
4996 
4997 
4998 
4999 
6000 
6001 
5002 
5003 
50O4' 
5005 
600fi 
5007 
6008 
5009 

5010 
5011 
6012 

5013 
5014 
5015 
5016 
5017 
6018 

6019 


so-.o 

5021 

5022 
6023 
5024 
5026 
5026 
6027 
6028 
6029 
5030 
6031 
5032 
5a33 
6034 
5035 
6036 
6037 


NORTH  CAROLINA— 

continued* 

Concord 

do 

Conovcr 

Crescent 

Dallaa 

Dftvidson 

Durham 

do 

do 

Elon  College 

Farm  School 

Fayctteville  .... 

do 

Fran  kiln  ton 

Garysburg 

GolaslKiro 

Greensboro 

do 

do 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

do 

Highlands 

Ktnly 

ledger 

Lenoir 

Littleton 

Louisburg 

Marshall t>erg  ... 

Mebane 

Morganton 

Mount  Pleosant- 
do 

Murfrecsboro  ... 

Newton 

Oakrldgc 

Oxford 

do 

Raleij<h 

do 

do 


do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

Ramseur 

Rockymount 

Rutherford  College 

Reidsville 

Salem 

Salisbury 

do 

Tarboro 

Trinity , 

Wake  Forest 

do 

Waynesville 


1896 

1885 


1885 


1897 
1840 
1892 
1893 
1844 


1890 
1892 
1837 

'i89i 
1884 


1887 
1875 
1882 


Public  High  School 

Scotia  Seminary 

Concordia  College 

Academy  and  Business  Col . . . 

Gaston  College 

Davidson  Col.  (Union  Lib.) . . . 

Graded  and  High  School 

Public  Library 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Asheville  Farm  School 

Cross  Creek  Lodge,  No.  4, 
LO.O.F.* 

Donaldson-Davidson  Acad  . . .  • 

Franklinton  Christian  College,  18S0 

Public  High  School 1888 

Public  High  Sihool ! 

A.  and  M.  Col.  for  the  Col.  Racel , 

Public  School* 

State  Normal  and  Indus.  Col 

Guilford  College 

Claremount  Female  College.. 

Lenoir  College 

Hudson  Free  Librarv 

Publ ic  High  School 

Good-Will  Free  Library 

Pioneer  Library 

Female  (College 

Louisburg  Female  College  ... 

Graham  Academy 

Bingham  School 

North  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mount  Amoena  Female  Bern . 

North  Carolina  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 
stitute Library.* 

Catawba  College 

Oak  Ridgo  Institute 

Horner  School  * 

Oxford  female  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  Tniversity  . . . 

College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.* 

North  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Olivia  Rancy  Library 

St.  Augustine's  School  (Ben- 
son Library). 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  University 

State  Library 

Supreme  Court  Library 

Ramseur  High  School  * 

University  School  ♦ 

Rutherford  College  * 

Graded  and  H  igh  School 

Salem  Female  Acad,  and  Col. 

Livingstone  College 

Public  High  School 

Union  High  School 

High  School 

Wake  Forest  Col  lege 

Law  School 

Waynesville  Library 


1891 
1895 


1857 


1900 
1896 

1842 

1865 
18'20 
1812 


1837 


Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch.. 

Sch... 

Col... 

Col... 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Col... 

Col... 

Sch... 

O.  F.. 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Col... 

Sch... 

Sch ... 

Col.. 

Col.. 

Col.. 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Gen  ., 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Col . . . 

Sch . . . 

Sch... 

Asy... 

Sch... 
Col  ... 
Col  ... 


1891 
♦  Statistics  of  1900. 


Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 

Sch... 
Col  ... 
State  . 
Law  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col  ... 
S<'h... 
Col  ... 
Col... 
Sch... I 
Sch... 
S<'h...| 
Col  ... 
Law.. 
Gen  ..'  F. 


Col  ... 

Sch . . . 

Sch... 

Col 

Col  ...I  F. 

Col  ...i  F. 

Asj'...    F. 


T.  Fr. 

C.  Fr. 

C.  Fr. 

C.  •    F. 

C.  Ir. 

i:;.rr. 
I  rr. 

F. 


8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 


F. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr, 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 


1,000 
2,500 
4,500 
2,100 
1,000 

20,000 
2,000 
4.500 

28,500 
1,975 
1,800 
3,001 

1,000 
1,800 
1,000 
8,500 
I,00O 
5,000 
8,000 
6,000 
2,000 
1,600 
1,000 
1,200 
8,000 
2,555 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,700 

1,000 
4,000 
2,500 

2,200 
3,250 
1,500 
1,000 
1,450 
3,000 

4,500 


6,290 
3,000 

3,500 
3.300 
84,000 
14.600 
1,000 
1.000 
5,000 
1,000 
6.000 
8,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,100 
16,300 
1,000 
2,150' 
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C,  corporation;  D,  donations.    7:  P,  free;  8,  subscription;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulating; 
B,  both.] 


1, 

II 

Heceipts  from— 

3 

h 

k 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 

|5 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

4979 



$500 

4980 

1, 500'        80 
1,500       200 

160 
900 

1 

H.  B.  Hemmeter 

4981 

1 

$300 

J.M.L.LyerJy 

4982 

1 

4983 

200 

1 

850 

Archibald  Currle 

4984 

4985 

400 

1       17. 2S() 

4986 

10,000'lli..^X) 

26,240 
38 
35 

$45,000 

J    P  Breedlove 

4987 



O.W.Johnson 

4988 

40 
25 

4989 

1  1 

4990 

4991 

.  250 

. 

Z.  A.  Post 

4992 

250 

J.W.  Blacknall 

4993 

4994 

4995 



500 

$500 




600 

4906 

Annie  F.  Petty 

4997 



137 

S300|        300 

Julias.  White 

4998 

4999 

600 
500 

150 
10 

90 
7 

Arthur  L.  Moser 

5000 

800 

5001 

5002 

1 

A.W.Willis 

5003 

425 

325 

5,000 

66 
266 

Frances  C.  Harper 

Lucile  Aiken 

50O4 

5005 



500ti 

1 

5007 

1 

5008 



5009 

1 

5010 

1 



5011 

1 

5012 

1        .5 

8,000       500 



1 

Clarence  Woods 

5013 

2,000 

•IW, 

J.  M.  Moser 

5014 

5015 

r  ": 

( 

5016 

1 

i 

1 

5017 

213 

2,500 

1 

5018 

1 

5019 

130 

540 

28,000 

5020 

5021 

'***356 
8,000 

100 

420 

1,100 

544 



6022 

" 

A.  W.  Pcgues 

6023 
5024 
5026 
5026 
5027 
6028 



M.  O.Sherrill 





:"t::::::::: ::;;::::::;:::::;::.:.;:::; 

2,000 

'         1 



5029 

5030 

5031 

( 

5032 

1 

5033 

'***800 

70 

80 

j  J.T.  Henrv 

6034 

5,000|      804 

1,000 

10,000 

O.W.  Paschal 

5035 

5036 

**"666 

""iso 

"**i"666 

""im 

Amefik*  P.  Butler 

5037 
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seaA 

603U 

5040 
5041 
5042 
5043 
6044 


6(M5 

fKMO 
5047 
5048 
5049 
50o0 
5051 
5aV2 
50:>:t 

6or>i 

50f>5 
50.i6 
5057 
605S 

5a*>o 

&0t)0 
5061 
5002 
6063 
50<;t 
5WV1 

mr, 

5007 

5or.H 
5009 


5070 
5071 
5072 
507;i 
507  i 
5075 
507t> 
5«»77 
507  H 
5(^70 

50H.> 

5<>sl> 
50*>:i 
50H1 

50^'i 
50.Ht> 
50M7 
fiOSS 
5()Hl) 

5090 
5(1>1 
60^2 
b(fXi 
5004 
5095 
6096 


Location. 


Name  of  library 


NORTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 

\Veaver\ine 

West  Raleigh 

Whit«?ctt 

do 

Wilmington 

Wlnston-Salem  ... 
do 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

Aericultiiral  Co) .. 

Bismank j 

do I 

dt> I 

Buxton I 

C4iS8elton ; 

Devils  I^ke 

Dickin.-^n 

EUendale 

Fargo 

do [ 

do ' 

Grand  Forks ' 

do ' 

do 1 

nnisl>4)ro I 

Jamt'stown > 

Lakotrt ' 

d<) I 

Ijirimore i 

Mayvillc | 

do ] 

rnivoreity [ 

Valley  City i 

Wuhpcton 

I 

OHIO.  I 

Ada ' 

do 

do 

Akron 

d«. i 

do ' 

do ; 

Alliance - 

.y//A]oV////.'.'.'.v.v.\ 

Ahhlund i 

d(. ; 

do ' 

A'-htabula ! 

Ashful)Ulfi     (Har- 
>H>r  Station).        ' 

ADu'iis I 

do ; 

AusHnlmix ' 

Barkeyville j 

HHrnt'svillc ' 

Bellaire [ 

Hilk'vuc 

Bert-a { 

B'jwling  (Jrecu  ...I 
Brooklyn I 


I 


Weaverville  College 1880  , 

North  Carolina  Col.  of  Agri-  I  1890  . 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

WhiUett  Institute ' ' 

Y.M.C.A.Ubrary* |  1855  j 

Public  Library [ ' 

Salem  Female  Acad,  and  Col.    1804  ' 
West  Salem  Public  School . . . . '  1H8C 


C.Soc. 

Col  ... 


I 


Sch., 
Y.M. 
Y.M. 

Col  .. 
Sch., 


.i  R. 

.'  O. 

.'  F. 

.  F. 


.a 

1^ 


ih 


c. 

T. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

I  £• 

I    T. 


Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

8. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


U 


North  Dak.  Agricultural  Col . 

N(.rth  Dakota  State* 

Pixbl  ic  H  igh  School 

State  Educational  Library  ... 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library* 

ini  hi  ic  Library 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Fargo  Ct)lloge 

Masonic  Grand  Lodge 

Public  Library 

Northwestern  Normal  Col.*  . . 

iniblic  Libranr 

Saint  Bernard's  ColU^e 

Public  High  School  * 

Public  School 

Circulating  Library  * 

Public  School 

iniblic  H Igh  School 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  Schm)l 

University  of  North  Dakota.. 

State  Normal  SchtHil 

Red  River  Valley  University. 


1890  ' 
1889  ! 


1896 


1897 
1899 
1891 

18  n 

1890 
ISO 


Col  ...1  F. 
State  .'  F. 
Sch...'  F. 
State  .1  F. 
Sch... I  F. 
Gen  ..'  R. 
Gen  . . !  F. 
;ch...i  F. 


I 


18«.W 
1898 


1899 
1S90 
1900 


1^81 

18:'2 


( 


sch...' 
Col...  I 
Mas  ..| 
<4en  .. 
Sch...! 
Gen  ..' 
Sch...i 
Sch...j 
Sch...  I 
(Jen  ..! 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen.. 
Sch...' 
Col... I  F 
Sch... I  F. 
Col...'  F. 
I 


T. 

I  T. 
I    T.  , 

'    C. 

I  C- 
'  T. 
1    T. 

!- 

T. 
T. 

I    T. 

1    <■'• 
T. 

I  J^: 

I  T. 
I  T. 
'    T. 

i  ?: 

'I: 


Ohio  Northern  University '  1871  ,  Sch.. 

Franklin  Literary  Soc |  1S71     .Soc. 

Philomathean  SiX'iety i  1h71  ,  Sm;., 

Buchtel  College |  1^70     Col  .. 

Kdith  I>iiwrenccHi»fh  School.!  lKy.i     Sch.. 

Eva  Hill  Parish  Library \  IsvH     Soc  . 

Public  Library ,  1873  '  Gen  . 

Mount  Union  Uoilej?e >  \ss^)  i  Ct)l  . 

Public  Sch<M)l* J  lKH>     (it'll  . 

Public  Library i  1901  ■  (ien  , 

At-hland  (V)lleKe }  19iK)     Sch.. 

Library  Association IhUO     (Jen  . 

Public  S<ht>ol I S-'h.. 

Free  l*ublj';  Libniry ,  1.H95     Gt-n  . 

Harbor  SiKvial  S<*hr^)l >  1891     S<."li.. 

I 

Ohio  T'nivcrsity '  iwvi     Col.. 

Public  S4ho4»l !  l.SH,S     Sch.. 

(Jrand  River  Institute '  1831  i  Sch.. 

IJarkcy  ville  Academy ' Sch  . . 

Public  S<'hm>l |  1SS2     .^«h.. 

Public  Hit,' hScliool I  lsy(i     Sch.. 

Public  Library Ih9l      <Jen  . 

Baldwin  Univ.  Mem.  Lib ' Col  . . 

Gi^rman  Wallace  College '  1>61  ,  Cf>l  .. 

Public  Si'hool ' Sch.. 

Public  S<*h(K»l I Sch.. 

St. StanihJaus's  Novitiate >  1807     Soc.. 

*  Statistics  of  1900. 


I 


.;  F. 

-I  F. 

-I  F. 

.  F. 

-I  F. 

.  F. 

.'  O. 

•!  y- 

.  F. 

.!  O. 

.1  F. 

.  R. 

.:  F. 

:,y:i 


C. 

('. 

!8: 

I   r>. 
I   ('. 

I    T. 

;  c. 
i  '^• 

T. 

I    c. 

,  T.D. 
T.  D. 
1    T. 
D. 


'     F. 

I    ^r- 
I    Fr. 

•     F. 

!    ^''• 
8. 

;  S.  Fr. 

i    F. 

I   Fr. 

I    «• 

I  f; 
'^;: 

S.  Fr. 
I    F. 
!    F. 
1   Fr. 

I    ''• 
F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.  Fr. 

I    ^^• 
Fr. 


'     S. 

\Pi. 

Fr. 

I   Fr. 

!  ?: 

I  F. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


C. 

I    I- 


I    I' 
I    T. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

D. 
T, 
C. 


Fr. 
F. 

3. 


a. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
H. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
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2 
B 

& 

10 

Is 

11 

>- 

si 

r 

lit^'ftJpU  tfum— 

1 
1 

J! 

IT 

'li 

11 

> 

N»iin?t»f  IfbmriniL 

w 

S 

13 

M 

14 

1 

It 

u 

n 

m 

la 

10 

10 

r.  A.  Weaver 

Caroline  B.Sberman 

50S8 

'         77 

1 

..    . . 



5039 

5040 

.:::.;;:j i 

5041 

L...::'i':::::: 

1 

5042 

100 

2,  GOO 

$170 

E.A.Lehman 

fO£S 

1 

5044 

1 
(iOo'      100 

1     coo 

675 


1 

1                  1 

Ethel  McVeety 

504d 

'  81,000 

1,000 



5046 

5047 

■       160 



366 

31K) 

W.  L.  Stotkwell 

5W8 
5049 

7'> 

150 

200       200 

19S 
195 
500 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

' Maie' R.' Rii WJe'rg  V.V.'.V.. 
R.  C.  Davidson 

rj(5) 

5(51 

flOO|        400 



;<J52 

......... 

5053 

5661      266 
50(»l       200 
200,  1,325 

1 

............... 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Beede 

iYank  J.  Thompson 

do 

50.>4 

1 



1)09 
2,715 



505t» 

10,741 

1    2,500 

$20,000 

5056 

5057 

f.7.S       3X3 

IS.  075 

1   2,2ii 

'S,  131? 

22,700 

kriKabcth  L.  Abboti 

5058 

100 

5059 

200 

S-' 

5060 

100 

M) 

i  n 

100 

. 

' 

C.C.Schmidt 

5061 

5062 

300;       100 

!       10<) 

100         50 

1.54f. 
1,300 

1 

::::::::::;::: 



Hazel  Metcalf 

P.S.Ben? 

Samuel  Torgerson 

5063 

1 

::::::::: ::::::: 

5064 

700 

70t 

10,000 

5(t65 

1 



50(6 

2. 500^       35(i 



1        500!      $500 

1              1 

1.000 

MLss  MarionEvansTwiss. 

C.  Van  I>er  Vcrn 

Elizabeth  G.  Williams... 

Marillft  Baner 

ThoM.  E.  n(H»k 

T.E.  Huffman 

5067 

1 

5068 

1,200       500 

1              1 

45 

' 

5069 

500 

5070 

•xxt 

1 

5071 

' 



4i2 

1 

5072 

700 

370 

r.073 

i       ..   - 

5071 

. 

• 1 

5(J75 

1,1% 

10,000    1,460 

5.5.199 
2  4:'.4 

8,200 

1 

8.  4t)l 
300 

517 
6**8' 

82,000 

M.P.&U'erton 

Viohi  Price  Franklin.... 

5t)76 

j 

5077 

32. 100 

18,  720 

:::::::: 

5078 

i.'»o  "  i'i.') 

200         60 
1       U>1 

7.'>0        2.'»0 
50       3»0 

3  OOn 

3'>M'         1;'>0 

Louise  Russell 

5070 

^l 

W.D.Furry 

Nellie  L.Stevens 

H.R.Brus?h 

Francea  M .  Dickinson .  .. 

5080 

3, 2«-.l 

7lK» 

20.  7h:? 

230 

5as2 

1,<K10 

lO-.V 

."hKJ 

1 

2UU 

508  ( 

1 1 

VM  Dnnkle 

.50^5 

.0,        .0 

1,200 

110 

lA) 

1 ;  F.  S.  Coiiltrap 

5086 

1                1                        ^ 

.^H)S7 

:;;;::j;::::"  :::::--, :::i:;::;::i i 

1 1 

.'H^S8 

.......|        4U 

1              1 

1 '  BlaiH'be  Fowler 

r>o'<9 

5)90 

50         KM) 

7.0(M.) 
1.200 

'              1 

^ 

Ennna  Sutler 

G.F.Collier 

'>091 

2,000 

3b0 

1              1 

10,000 

5092 

i"" 

:::::::  

■' 

5093 

100 

"i,66o 

3fX) 

201 

50 

1.500 
l,9>iO 

110 
125 

: 

M  R  McEIroy 

509-1 

Belle  (».  Yonker 

5095 



:::::::;:;;;:::::::i.:.;:.... 1 

6096 
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6097 
6098 
6099 
6100 
6101 
6102 

6103 
6104 
6105 
6106 
6107 

6108 
6109 

6110 
6111 
6112 
6113 
6114 
6115 
6116 
6117 
6118 
6119 

6120 
6121 
6122 
6123 
6124 
6125 
6126 
6127 
5128 
6129 
6130 
6131 

5132 
5133 
6134 

6135 
6136 
6137 
6138 
6139 

6140 

6141 

6142 


6143 

6144 
6146 

5146 
6147 
6148 
5149 
6150 


Lodaliou. 


eBJO— continued. 

Bryan 

Bucyrus  

do 

Cadiz 

Canal  Dover 

Canfleld 

do 

Canton 

Cardln^ton 

Carev 

Carthage 

do 

Carthagena 

Cedar  Point 

Cedarville 

do 

Cclina 

do 

Chagrin  Falls 

Chest  erhill 

Chillicothe 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  (Clif- 
ton). 

Cincinnati 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cincinnati,  Sta.  O. 

Cincinnati 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cincinnati  (Sta.  R) 

Cincinnati 

....do 

do 

Cincinnati  (Court 
and  Mound  stj^.)- 

Cincinnati,  "The 
Summit"  (E. 
Walnut  Hills). 

Cincinnati 


....do 

Cincinnati     (Col- 
lege Hill). 
Cincinnati . , 

-...do 

....do 

do 

....do 


NuQi^  of  llbimiy. 


Public  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Public  School 

Public  Library , 

Public  School , 

Northeastern  Ohio  Normal 
School.* 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library  Association.., 

Ladies'  Public  Library 

Dickerson  Public  Library . . . . 

Longview  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

Public  School , 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

St.  Gregory  Seminary 

Cedarville  College 

Library  Association , 

Mercer  County  Law  Library  . 

Shakespere  Public  Library. . . 

Public  Hich  School 

Chesterfield  High  School  .... 

Public  Library , 

Acad,  of  Med.  of  Cincinnati., 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Bartholomew  Clifton  School, 

Butler's  (Miss)  School , 

Cincinnati  Hosp.  Med.  Lib.., 
Cincinnati  Law  Lib.  Assoc, 
Cincinnati  Museum  Assoc  .., 

Cincinnati  Observatory 

Cincinnati  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist., 

Cincinnati  Tumgemeinde 

Cuvier  Club  * , 

Educational  Institute  * 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio. 

House  of  Refuge 

Hughes  High  School 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 
(Smith  Memorial  Library). 

Lin  wood  Public  School 

Lloyd  Library  and  Museum. . 

LocKland  Public  School 

Lupton's  (Miss)  Sch.  for  Girls. 
McDonald  Educational  Insti- 
tute, Y.  M.  C.  A.  Law  Ub. 
MuFisey  Medical  and  Scien- 
tific Library. 
Notre  Dame  Academy 


Notre  Dame  Academy  , 


Loyal 


Ohio    Commandery 

Legion. 
Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute 
Ohio  MiUtary Institute.... 


Public  Library  of  Cincinnati. 

Pulte  Medical  College 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St.    Mary's    Female   Educa- 
tional Institute. 

♦Statistics  of  1900. 


1883 
18»1 
1890 
1880 
1896 
1883 


1884 
1877 
1894 
1861 

1890 
1860 

1892 
1895 
1891 
1896 


1890 
1848 


1876 


1874 
1847 
1881 
1843 
1870 
1848 
1871 


1875 
1831 

1852 
1851 
1829 

1898 


1890 
1881 


1874 
1867 
1889 


1828 
1890 

1855 

1875 
1858 
1871 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Asy.. 

Sch.. 
Theo 

Sch.. 
Col .., 
Gen  ., 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Med. 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Med. 

lAW  . 

Sci... 
Sci... 
Sci... 
Soc  .. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Theo 
Hist., 

Asy... 

Sch... 
Theo  . 

Sch... 
Sci.... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Law  .. 

Med.. 

Sch... 

Sch... 


Soc... 

Sch... 
Sch... 

Gen.., 
Med.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 


C. 
T. 
T. 
T.C. 
D. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T.C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 


C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


S.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


3,150 

3.168; 

1,800 
5,950 
1.000 
1,500 

1,500 
7,327 
1,700 
1,100 
3,000 

1,100 
10,000 

7,600 
1,000 
1,399 
1.000 
1,030 
l.OM 
1,125 
25,360 
3.000 
8,000 

2,500 

1,000 

13,664 

27,000 

2,447 

2,800 

7,000 

3,300 

1,200 

1,000 

16,000 

17,429 

1,200 
8,000 
21,000 

1,600 
20.000 
1,000 
2.000 
1,000 

6,064 

6,000 

1,300 


1,200 

6,000 
3,000 

221,448 
2,500 
1,300 
1,500 
1,800 
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1 

II 

Receipts  from— 

6 

1 

11 

a  g 
1% 

H 

n 

Name  of  librarian. 

j 

ill 

4> 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

10 

5,000 

"**266 

96 

240 

10 

8,440 
12,935 
2,050 
5,715 

Alice  M.  Walt 

5097^ 

'"$466 

$6a» 

25 

«16 

$840 

28 

541 

3 

200 

$400 

$700 

Aug:usta  M.  McCracken  . 
J.J.  Bliss 

6098 
6099 

EllaM.  Vard 

6100 

""m 

140 
100 

Fanny  F.  Oldroyd 

6101 

6102 

6103 

280 

25,465 
1,050 

::::::::: 

Mary  P.  Martin 

6104 

...  . 

32 
310 

100 

Clare  Banker 

5106 

95 

805 

Mabel  Newhard 

5106 

5107 

1,600 

125 
100 

6108 

60U 

50 

* 

Gregory  Jussel 

6109 

Henry  Brinkmeyer 

Mary  O.Eddy 

5110 

200 

10 

16 
100 
560 
190 
186 

26 
1,732 

5111 

Bertha  Mitchell 

5112 

2iS8 

500 

Frank  V.  Short 

6113 

Elizabeth  Cook 

6114 

**5,'6i6 

860 



D.  W.  McGlennan 

Aaron  T.  Smith 

6115 

6116 

73,887 

650 

900 

150 

600 

12,000 

Burton  E.  Stevenson .... 
Arch  I.  Carpon 

5117 
5118 

100 

25 

20 

Madam  F.  Elder 

5119 

5120 

::::::::::: 

6121 

2,000 

"3;775 

800 

1,250 

78 

1,100 

P.  8.  Conner,  M.  D 

Edwin  Gholson 

5122 

26,606 

5123 





5124 

65 

J.  G.  Porter 

5125 



50,0i>0 

Lec»n  G.  Tede«che 

Otto  Herrmann 

6126 

250 

5 



850 

6127 

5128 

.............  |..... 



5129 

300 
65.330 

1,000 
21  i 

500 

S.  Mannheimer 

5130 

2,270 

43,960 

Catharine  W.  Lord 

5131 

5132 

'io.'ooo 

7.> 
1,500 

10 

730 

Eleanor  C.  O'Connell 

5133 

1,000 

1,000 

5134 

1,000 

5135 

................. 

William  Holden 

5136 

30 

6137 



5138 

!           .           I 



6139 

4,882 
500 

4 

100 

N.  D.  C.  Hodges 

5140 

1 

5141 

700 

20 

1 

5142 

500 
5,000 

1 

5143 

150 

i 

Mary  L.  Harkness 

6144 

5145 

41,136 

16,048 

745,658 

114,147 

961 

118,030 

17,300 

200,000 

N.D.C.Hodges 

5146 

5147 

135 

50 

1 

Rev.  Bernard  Nurrc 

J.M.Scherer,C.S.C 

5148 



1 

5149 

1 

! 

5150 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


OHIO — continued. 


5151  Cincinnati . . 

5l.Vi   do 

5133  I do 

G154  > do 

5155  ' do 

5i:»r*  ; do 

5157    do 


5158  ' 


I 


6150  I 

51W)  I 

51t)l  1 
510, 


...do 


....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

5Uy  I  (Mrcleville  . 

51fi4  j do 

516o  I  Clevi'land.. 

5UiG  I do 

5167  i do 

5108    do 

5lfi9    do 

5170  , do 


5171  I... 

5172  j... 

5173  '... 

5174  I... 

5175  t... 
I 

5176  1... 

5177  1... 

5178  I... 
5179 
51M) 
5181 
51  HI' 
51 M 
51 M 
51 S5 


i* 


51  Sf, 

5i«7 

5188 
5IK9 
51 9<) 
oiyi 
5192 
51  y3 

5194 

5195 
5196 
5197 
5198 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

•do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

riydo 

Coll  in  wood  . 
C<>lumbu«... 


.do 


....do 

do 

....do 

....do 


6199    do 


5001 
6202 


.do. 


do 

do 


St.  Xavier  Colleee 

Stodents*  Ubrary 

Young  Ladiee'  SodaUty  .. 

Theolo^'al    and    Religion.s 
Library  Amociation. 

United  fitatesCircuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  sixthcircuit. 

University  of  l^ncinnati 

Law  Library  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College. 
American  Assoc,  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Walnut  HillM  High  School.... 

Woodward  High  Scliool 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Lib. 

Public  Library 

Public  K<'hool 

Case  Library 

CaseScb.  ol^ Applied  S«'ience. 

Cleveland  Homeopathic  Med- 
ical College. 

Cleveland  I^aw  Lib.  Assoc 

Cleveland  Medical  Lib.  Ahboc. 

ClevclaiKi  Normal  Training 
Sch(M)l. 

Ea.«;t  High  School 

Hathaway-Brown  School 

Jewish  Orphan  ABylum 

Lincoln  High  Scho<»l 

Mittlcberger'8<Mi««)  Engli.'*h 
an<l  ClH*wical  S<-hool.* 

Pilgrim  ('hurch  ln^titute 

Public  Library  o 

Rowfant  Club 

St.  Ignatius  Ci»llege 

St.  Marv'8  Seminary 

South  High  Schcx)!'. 

University  S<*hot>l 

T'rsnline  Academy 

WcMem  Resorve  Hist.  8oc  ... 

W^estern  Reserve  University 
(Adelln^rt  College). 

('ollcnc  ioT  \V<>nu»n 

FrAi.kHnT.  Backus  Law 

School. 
Medical  College* 

West  High  S«'Iio<»l 

Y.  M.  (\  A.  RnilroHd  Dept.... 

Public  Srhool 

Public  S<h<K)l 

Capital  I 'nivcrsity  and  Theo- 
logical Seminarv.* 

Franklin  (bounty  hVee Travel- 
ing SciKK>l  Lij>rary. 

GtTnian  Lutheran  Seminar}' . 

Law  Library  Association 

<>hloI>ept.  of  Agriculture*... 

Ohio  Institution  for  Educa- 
tion of  Blind.* 

Ohio  In«<titution  for  E<luca- 
tiou  of  Deaf. 

Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble- 
mi  ntkni  YtMith. 

Ohio  Penitentiary'* 

Old  Northwest  (Genealogical 
Sotnety. 


1842 

1848 
1898 
1863 

1895 

1876 
1833 


Col.. 
Col.. 

Soc  .. 
Theo 

Govt. 

Col.. 
Law. 

Sci... 


Sch.. 
18;?2  Sch . . 
IKIH  Y.M. 
lKi5  ;  Gen  . 
mn  I  (Sen  . 
18^  Sch-. 
1H48  I  <;en  . 
IKHl  !  Col  .. 
184S     Med. 

1870  Law . 
18W  Med . 
'  Sch.. 


, Seh.. 

1S86     S<'h.. 
lH*i8  '  Asy. 


Asy.. 
S<h.. 
Sch.. 


1894  Gen  . 

18«)9  (Jen  . 

1893  Soc.. 

l>^i  C^d  .. 

1849  Theo 

Sch... 

]f^0  Sch... 

1S50  Sch... 

18<i7  Hist  .. 

IhJG  Col... 
I 

1H1>2     Col... 

1892  Law.. 
I 

1843     Med.. 

1H9()  Sch... 
'  1H72     Y.  M.. 

Ism;  Sch... 
:  HVH)  -  S<-h... 

INJO     Theo  . 

1H9.M  Sch... 
I  I 

1830  Theo  . 
I  1.H87  I  I^w.. 
I  IKH  i  Sci.... 
I  1M74  I  Any... 

'  18M  '  Asy... 

I  I 

'  1881  '  Asv... 

I  I 

I  1867     Asy... 

I  1N87  '  Hist.. 

I  I 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
O. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

.!f. 

.  F. 

.1  F. 

.1  F. 

.1  F. 

.  F. 

.1  O. 

.'  o. 

I 
.  o. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
T. 

c. 

c. 

T. 
P. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
i\ 
T. 
T. 
C. 

D. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
C. 


« 


rag 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 

Ft. 

F. 
Ft. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

Fr.    I  B.  1 
S.  Fr.l  B. 
Fr.      R 
Fr.   I  R. 


8. 
S. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
¥t. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 


F.    '  B. 
Fr.      R. 


Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 


Fr. 

Fr. 


F. 
Ft. 


27,000 
6,000, 
2,200 
8,337 

15,000 

Ti,441 

5,000 

2,400 
8.000 
1,800 

a^,  000' 

]2,000< 
1,000 

65,000! 
<S,000; 
2,5001 

17,000) 
K),000 
2,200] 

2,fiOol 

2,00(V 

,     3,460; 

3,000, 

2,40O; 

1,700 
200,810 

l.OftO- 
10,270! 
12,4d.V 

1,600 

2,5«» 

10,000 

22,32t> 

48,000- 

I 

6,000 
10,000 

2,000' 
2,6U0 
l.ttJO 
l.OCiV: 

1.613; 

6,000 

I 

2,500' 

6,000 
4,500 
5,0ti<V 
3, 575' 
I 
3.000J 

3.146 

I 
4.000, 
1.06^ 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 


n  Including  4  branches,  6  subbranche.s  and  82  stations. 
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•§. 

k 

.0^ 

Receipts  from— 

i 

i 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 
1 

m 

2 

r 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2,000 
50 

"*i,"486 

1,000 

5.557 

8,000 

John  N.  Poland 

5161 

86 
200 
294 

2,000 

6.988 
1,000 

240 

9375 

H.P.Milet.S.J 

Margaret  De  Serisy 

N.  D.  C.  Hodge^ 

^152 

5,000 

5153 

. 

tl,200 

1,200 
2,200 

$25,000 

*<• 

5164 

$1,000 

Caroline  Clinton  Collins. 

Harriet  Evans  Hod^  . . . 
Eleanor  de  V.  Piatt 

Harriet  Evana  Hodge  ... 

6156 

IS,  251 

$60,000 

5156 

6157 

5158 

5169 

1,600 

100 

250 

5160 

5161 

''2.066 

1,214 

i,eoo 

33,98(') 
30,000 

6,780 
1,458 

2.%  000 

Alice  McLean 

51U2 

si, 466 

Mary  Lowe 

5168 

5164 

3,210 
4,300 

3,187 

94.216 

16,212 

i8,6i2 

500,000 

Clia«.Orr 

5165 

A.S.Wright  ...: 

5166 

6167 

'*i,"266 

1,200 
762 



3,000 

""644 

5, 616 
1,958 

"'i2,'666 

■"26,'666 

E.  A.  Feazel 

5168 

332 

S.M.Harding 

5169 

1 

5170 

1 

1 

5171 

1 

1 

5172 

118 

I 

.     ..  1 

6173 



5174 

;i.:::::.. 

6175 



1,333 
882,574 

1 

' 

^ 

6176 

13, 000 '2:^.  000 

145,813 

iss.a-vi 

85,311 

W.H.Brett 

5177 

"3,"  566 

58 
600 
290 

5178 

50 

Francis  J.  HiiKgeney 

Jerome  J.  Reidy 

5179 

813 



5180 





5181 

50 
50 

' 

5182 

' 

t 

1 

5183 

......1...... 

50,000   Gertrude  R.  Col  bom 

E.r.  Williams 

5184 

1,539 
400 

:::::::l::::::: 

5185 

1 

! 

Anna  L.  Mclntyre 

5186 

1 

5187 

0- 

1 

250 

3,000 

1 

h\Sf< 

200:       20(» 

1 

1                                       

5189 

llX) 

i 

::::::::::::::!::::::::?::: :::::  j:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

5190 

500 

■'2,' 666 

2.'>0 
127 

5,000 

150 

150 

A.  II.  \M(ks 

5191 

Frank  P.  Whitney 

5192 

36 
100 



5193 

50 

1 









W.B.  Gallowav 

6194 

1 

A.  Pfluepor 

5195 

'i6,'666 

200 
2.')0 

600 

600 

Chai<.  T.  Kecch 

5196 

::::::::: 

v.y.'.v.y. 

6197 

799 

1 



799 

5198 

300 
500 

289 
300 



1  Maiial^Tch 

5199 

1 

1      

5203 

60,000 

t             1 

1 

5201 

s 

496 

^ 



Frank  T.<^^»>" 

5'202 
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5203 


5204 

5205 
6206 
5207 
6208 
6209 
5210 

6211 
5212 
5213 
5214 
5215 
6216 
5217 
6218 
5219 
6220 
5221 
5222 
5223 
5224 

6225 
6226 
5227 
6228 
6229 
6230 
6231 
6232 
6233 
62^ 
6235 
6236 
6237 

6238 
6289 
5240 
6241 
6242 
6243 
5244 
6245 
6246 
6247 
6248 
5249 
6250 
6251 
5252 
6263 
6254 
6266 
5256 
5257 
6258 
6259 
6260 
6261 
6262 
5263 


Location. 


OHIO— continued. 
Columbus 


....do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Coshocton  . 
Covincton 
Danville . . . 

Dayton 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Defiance ... 

....do 

....do 

Delaware .. 

....do 

....do 


....do 

Delphos 

Doylestown 
East  Cleveland 
East  Liverpool 

do 

East  PalcHtlne. 
Eaton.. ..i. 

....do 

Elyrla 

do 

Findlay.... 

Forjf  y 

Fostoria 

....do 

....do 

Franklin... 
Fremont... 

Gallon 

....do 

Gallipolia.. 
Gambler... 

....do 

Gnrrettsville , 

Geneva  

German  town 


Name  of  library. 


Phelps's  (Miss)  English  and 
Classical  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Clilldren.* 

PontilUal  College  Josephl- 
num  Library. 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

St.  Joseph's  Aradem V , 

Smjnhe^s  Circulatinj?  Lib.*., 

Starling  Medical  College 

State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture.. 

Stale  Library 

State  Prison , 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

Ohio  State  University 

College  of  Law 

Supreme  Court  Law  Library. 

University  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

A.  B.  Shauck's  School 

Dayton  Law  Library 

English  and  Classical  Pre- 
paratory School. 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Public  Library 

St.  Marv's  Institute 

Steele  High  S<'hool 

Union  Biblical  Seminary 

Unite<l  Brethren  Circ.  Lib.... 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library* 

Defiance  College 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

City  Library* 

Girls'  Indus.  Home  of  Ohio  .. 

OhioWesleyan  Univ. (Charles 
Elihu  Slocum  Librar>'). 
Monnett  Hall  Library  *. . . 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  School 

imblic  High  School 

Public  Library 

Elyrla  Library 

Public  School 

Findlay  College 

Bethel  Township  High  School 

Ohio  Normal  Training  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library  Association... 

Public  School 

Blrchard  Llbrar>' 

Public  Library 

Puf  .He  School 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Kenyon  College 

fHvlnity  School  (P. E.)... 

Public  School 

Piatt  R.  Spencer  Mem.  Lib... 

Public  Library 


Sch... 


1873  I  Col  ... 

1872  '  Gen  .. 

18;»:i     Sch . . . 

1H75  I  Sch... 

18yK 

1876 

1900 


1W6 
1817  i 
IMO 
1874 
lM7a 


1860 
1899 
1898 


1891 

1868 


1886 
1860 


1893 
1871 
1903 
18«7 
1884 
18«5 
1890 
1899 
1869 
1898 

1860 


1892 
1902 
1894 

"i886" 
1901 
1866 

'is82 
1881 
1903 
1876 
1892 
1895 
1874 
1901 
1870 
1897 
1824 

"i875 
1880 
1888 


Mer  .. 
Med.. 

Scl  ... 

State  . 
State  . 
Asy... 
Asy... 
Col... 
Law.. 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Law.. 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Theo  . 
Gen  .. 
Y.M.. 
Col  ... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Col... 

Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch.. 


Sch...,  F. 
Sch...'  F. 
Gen  ..I  R. 
Gen  ..'  O. 
Sch...;  F. 
C^l...'  F. 
Sch...'  F. 
Sch...|  F. 
Sch...i  F. 
Gen  ..   R. 


Sch 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col . . . 
Theo  . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 


^ 

ill 

a>  o  ^ 

25 

9  a 

s 

0 

7        8 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

Ft. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

S. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

F. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

C. 

8. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

c. 

F. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

D. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

T. 

S.Fr. 

R. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

D. 

F. 

R. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

T. 

F 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

F. 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

D. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

Ft. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

8.  Ft. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

T. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1.500 


20,000 

87,308 
56,658 

i.eoo 

8,000 
3,600 
1,944 

7,000 

88,105 
6,000 
4,185 

50,000 
3,500 

23,000 
1,000 
8,960 
1,600 
1,000 
1,200 

10,000 
1,300 

1,100 
91,000 
6,500 
4.008 
8,000 
1.000 
8,000 
2,000 
6,316 
1,650 
1,000 
1,300 
43,000 

1.250 
1,000 
1,000 
2.100 
6,000 
8.000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,888 

16,500 
1.000 
1,030 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,500 
4.500 

14,374 
1.000 
4,000 
8,156 

82,000 

12,000 
8.500 
2,978 
4,037 


*Stati8Uc8  0f  1900. 
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1 

I 

10 

Receipts  from— 

B 

8 
a 

Q 
H 

1 

ll 

> 

XnijK^  uf  Ifhnirliju, 

d 

•  0 

9 

ll 

la 

11 

18 

13 

14 

M 

n 

IS 

10 

1 

5303 

1,300 
'"**399 

500 

3,000 

4,891 

lOO 

tl,BOQ 

10,151 
8,747 

tio,ooo 

John  J.  Pugh 

5201 

115,08^1 
216,680 

89,745 
4,000 

'$4,"587 

$406 

16,300 

5205 

85,000 

Martin  Hensel 

5206 

Sister  Mofy  Josephine, . . 

6207 

20,034 
200 

5208 

1,200 
2,000 

6,000 

20 
300 

Adolph  Feiel 

5209 

160 

Wm.  C.  Mills..  . 

6210 

:::::::::::: 

5211 

6, 329 
300 

41,083 
34,000 



26,520! 

3001 

20, 520 
300 
800 

C.  B.  Galbreatii 

5212 

D.  J.  Starr 

6213 

800 

Pauline  G.  Gray 

5214 

5,000 

6,500 

........ 

Olive  Jones 

6215 

I 

5216 

750 

10, 000       

10,000 

Frank  N.  Beebe 

5217 

5218 

300 

200 

20,800 

610 

1,500 

Joseph  Love 

5219 

5220 

5221 

18 
300 

A.  B.  Shauck 

6222 

D.  W.  Iddings 

5223 

5224 

' *2*666 

40 
3,619 

* 

6225 

137, 847 

17,500 

i7,9;Vi 

Electra  C.  Doren 

Ix)uis  A.  Tragesier,  S.  M  . 

Signa  E.  Shroyer 

A.  W.  Drury 

5226 

5'227 

5228 

5229 

1,500 

503 

5230 

1,000 

3,000 

300 

200 

200 
100 
211 
100 
387 

5'231 

Adclia  Wilson 

5232 

20, 860 

821 

821 

100 

1,634 

Jewel  Fouke 

6283 

R.W.  Mitchell 

6'234 

4,5% 

1,131 

5235 

.. 

5236 

1,2G3 
SO 



.............. 

5237 

5?3« 

:::::::::).:::::'. 

6'239 

;:  ■' : : 

6240 

400 

"'"266 
3,200 

5241 



45, 100 

2, 635 

451 

6,806 

50, 666   Gertrude  A.  Baker 

5242 

6243 

12 

C.  E.  Oliver 

5244 

1 

5246 

2<X) 
5(H) 
20(> 

652 
732 
175 
20 
50 

10,535 

915 

961 

Lida  Griawoid 

6246 



7,500 
1,200 

Mary  Parker 

5247 

5248 





100 
70 

Chas.  T.  Fox 

5249 

100 



5250 

21H) 

5251 

12 

100 



5252 

800 

1 

800 
208 

Ella  Robbins... 

5253 

7r> 
1:^6 

150 

ii,6o6 

1, 191» 

75 

Rachel  J.  Hartley 

Harriet  Amsdcn  Gast . . . 

5254 

20,000 

5255 

922 

1 

1,165 

15,000 

6256 

1 

5'257 

1 

is.  666 

27,000 

Ada  Vanden 

5258 

703 

2, 550 

' 

671 

23,000 

Ellen  D.  Devol 

5259 

.................... 

5260 

100 
250 
175 

75 

200 
500 

1 

115 

2r>0 

Glenn  R.  Conkling 

Stol la  Warner 

5261 

8,18^) 
6,601 

1 ^ 

3,000 

5262 

623 

1,200 

Adelaide  Taylor 

6263 

ED  1903- 


■61 
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R,  reference; 


Lf^cailon, 


5264 
ft2G5 
5266 

5207 
5268 
5269 
6270 
5271 
5272 
6273 
6274 
5276 
5276 
5277 
5278 
5279 
5280 
5281 
5282 
5283 


o  IJ  t  D — con  tin  u«d . 


OS.     I 


628-1 
5285 
5286 
5'287  i 
52K8  I 
5289 

5290  I 

5291  I 
5292 
5293 
5294 
5295 

5296  ' 

5297  I 
5298 

5299  ' 

5300  ' 

5:301  ; 

5302 
5.303  I 
5;}04  ' 

5o06 
5<J07 

5:;o8  I 

5309 ; 

5;uo 

5311  I 
5312 
5313  ! 

531 1 ; 

.';3l.'>  ' 
5M6  . 

r.;^i7  , 

5:n9 
5:<Ji)  , 
5:vji  f 
5;i22  1 

532:1  ' 

Wit  , 
r>:ir>  ' 

5326  ; 

5327  . 

5328  ' 


(iormnntown  . 

(ilendalc 

do 

....do 

Cimnville 

do 

Greenfield  .... 

do 

(irecnville 

Hamilton 

do 

Hanging  Rock 

Hart  well 

Hillsboro 

Hiram 

Iron  ton 

Jefferson 

Kent 

Kenton 

Kingsvillo  .... 

Laneaster 

do 

Lebanon 

do 

Leroy  

Lima 

do 

Lislnm 

LiHii 

L(»j?an 

London  

Ix>rain 

do 

Ix)UdonviUe  .. 

Munolield 

do 

do 

Mantua  Station 

MarietUi 

do 

do 

Marion 

Martins  Ferry. 
Marysville.... 

do 

Mu.-sillon 

do 

Moclina 

Mei;don 

Minniivbnrff... 
Middltlovvn... 

Milan 

Minerva 

Mount  (Jilead  . 
Monnt  Vernon 

do 

Natl.  Mil.  Home 

N  e  warlc 

do 

do 

New  .Vthens  . 
New  Concord 

New  Paris 

New  I'lnladelphla 
Newijtraitiiville... 


Nam*?  id  Ubrari' 


Twin  Valley  College 

Ulendale  College 

Glendale     Female    College 

(AlnmD»  Library.)  • 

Glendale  Lycenm 

Denton  University 

Public  School 

Public  School 

McWhinney  Free  School  ♦. . . 

Carnegie  Llbrarj' 

Lane  Free  Libniry  . 
PubUc  High  School 

PubUc  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Hiram  College 

Briggs  Library 

Citizens'  Library  Association 
Free  Lib.  and  Reading  Room 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Boys'  IndiLstrial  School 

Public  Library 

Mei'hanies'  Institute 
National  Normal  Univor&ity. 
I*ubiic  High  School 

Lima  College 

Public  Libmry 

Lepper  Library 

Public  High  Si-liool 

Public  Librarv* 

iniblic  High  School 

iniblic  Library 

Public  School* 

Public  Sehool 

Memorial  Library 

Ohio  State  Reformatory 

Public  High  Sehot)! 

rublie  High  School* 

MariettnCollcKe 

I'ublic  Hij,'h  Si-Ikk)! 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Lib.  and  Reading  Ro<»m  Assoc. 

Public  Sehool 

Mc('lym(»nd's  Public  Library. 

Public  Si'hool 

Circulating  Library 
Public  High  School 
Public  High  School 

Public  Higli  Sehool » 1 

To wnsh Ip  Library I 

Public  School 

Public  Scliool 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Putnam  and  Thomas  Library.  I 

('irculating  Library 

Licking  County  IMoneerHi.st, 

and  Anliquariun  Soc. 
Public  High  School.. 

Franklin  College 

Mu«^kinguni(  ollege I 

I'ublic  IWizh  School ' 

Public  School ' 

l*ublic  Library ' 


IH'H)  I 
1891  ' 


J>Vh. 

•If.I 

<-ol. 

-    F.  , 

Col  . 

-1  r.  1 

s.'h . 

.1  F.  1 

s<-h. 

.1  F.  ' 

Gen 

.'  O.  ' 

T. 

Fr. 

P. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

C. 

Fr. 

,  B. 

T. 

Fr. 

'  B. 

T. 

Fr. 

R, 

T.D. 

F. 

a. 

1, 

1.60.. 
2,321' 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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3 

i! 

1- 

Becelpls  from— 

a 
s 
.a 

1 

:1 

if 

> 

l!?aiiie  of  llhnfliLD. 

'a 

10 

l^     I 

IS 

IS 

14 

i,i 

IS 

17 

IS 

IB 

0.  G.  Brown.,,,,..,.*.., 

SS64 

;::::::::::::::: 

5265 

702 

5266 

14,566 

'240 
200 

76 
900 
250 
140 

1,900 

f75 

$3,100 

"*t26,'666 

Beatrice  Spooner 

Kate  Shepard  Hinea 

H.  L.  Williams 

5267 

5268 

&i5 

75 

50 

1,310 

2,700 

1,868 

5269 

$561 
1,060 
2,500 

5270 

7,662 
29.195 
14,516 

8310 
"i'soo 

5271 

967 
142 

I.  M.  Rosser 

5272 

Florence  8.  Schenck  .... 

5273 

5274 

22 

33 

1 

34 

42 

E.  S.  McCall     . 

5275 

/"- 

5276 

'""aoo 

""166 

125 
292 

180 
300 

487 

521 

750 

2,000 

898 
767 

Clara  B.  Perin .... 

5277 

5.500 
7,000 
5,500 
19, 513 
13,711 

10,000 
20,000 

Emma  0.  Ryder 

Mary  V.  Wilson 

5278 

1,800 
60 

50,000 

5279 

130 
800 
676 

35 


Amelia  C.  Whhe 

Nellie  M.  Din^riey 

Margaret  Rogers 

6280 

1.000 

11,000 

5281 
9282 

:::::::i::::::: 



5288 

300 
l,b90 

::::::::: 

5284 

115 

34,536 

1,200 

97 

6,347 

6,000 

Miss  L.  Busby 

6285 

Mary  L.  Frost 

5286 

75 

.1 

Jennie  Uuglesby 

5087 



....  . 

5288 

::::::i:::::::::i::::::: 

....... 

5289 

""m 

822 
149 

35,376 
12,011 



1,800 
750 



2,2i3 
820 

Medora  Freeman 

M.  P.  Sorinffer 

5290 

12,000 

5291 

5292 



14,849 

386 

- 

5293 

1 

6294 

1,300 
200 

1,700 

375 

45 

2,365 

30,000  Mafgaret Demrng 

5295 

5296 

50 

146 
500 



1 

5297 

46,000 

2, 3691 

1 

60 

2,700 

... 

Martha  Mercer . 

5298 

1 

5299 

1 

2rK) 
084 

1 

H.E.  Hall 

5300 

m) 

5,4«'s^ 
3,W38 

...   J 

300 

5;j0l 

1 

Minnie  M.  Orr 

5302 

1 

1 

...     1 1       

5:m)3 

"""'ioo 

200 

500 
20O 
101 

1       2S.015 
21,500 

2,011 
1,522 

2.1071 1 

i,r,6i 1 

W,  D.  Cotton 

5301 



Sada  Hume 

5305 

1 

76 

530G 

1 





CharUjtte  D.  Henderson. 

5:i07 

1 1 

i 

5308 

1,027 

.      42, 429 

I     2,2o8 

1,200'    3,616 

20,000 

15,000 

Charlotte  D.  Leavitt .... 

53<J9 
5310 

..     1 1              •   

...... 

Eva  John&on 

5311 

45 

1                  !                  1 

.... 

5312 

'                1        _        !               

5313 

....  1 1 1 

1 1. 1 

5314 

100 

"i,"666 

M.'.6 

i,r)()o 

300 

50 
100 
10<] 
100 
480 
831) 
21C 

1€ 

15C 

1            ®" 

50 

F.  A.  Roberts 

0.  W.  Kurtz 

5315 

1 

5316 

1 1 



... 

C.  H.  Winans 

5317 

5,172 

1,881 

40,4i:j 

1,80) 

!    ::t.  ::.: 

150 
1.14S 

5318 

1     1,047^ 

6 

l.iO 



3.000 
10,626 

5319 

Merry  Crowell  Brett 

Mrs.  M.  Wright 

5:^20 

'         ...! 

370 
10 

1 

5:}21 

1 

James  H.  Smith 

5322 

3,382 

i 

Elpftnnr  A  vptv 

.\^123 

1 

5321 

340i        2.1 

1            863 

122 

1  L.J. Graham 

5325 

5:526 

50<j;     lor 

'      30(J 

i;:::::::: 

'        6,00C 

....'.,.         266 

y 25 

1        200 

'        262 

Ifi.r.  Mnnrf»r 

5.t27 

500 

Maria  Ewing  Martin.... 

1  5328 
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PubliCf  Bodetyf  and  school  libraries  in  the  UniUd 

[Colnmn  5:  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation: 

R,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


hi 


I 


2j3 


s 

6 


6329 

5330 
5331 
5832 


5334 
5335 
5836 
5337 
5338 
5339 
5340 
5341 
5342 
5343 
5344 
5345 
5346 
5347 
5348 
5349 
5350 
5351 

5852 
5353 
5354 
53o5 
5356 
53f'7 
5358 
5359 
5360 
5361 
5362 
5363 
5364 
5365 
5366 
5367 
5368 
5369 

5370  ; 

5371 

5372 

5373 

5374 

5375 

5376 

5377 

5378 

5379 

53H0 

5aM 

5382 

5383 

53JVI 

to.s6 
53^7 
63K8 
5as9 
5390 
5391 


0HK>— continued, 

Norwalk 

Oak  Harbor 

Oak  Hill 

Oberlln 

do 

do 

Ottawa 

Oxford 

do 

do 

Painesvillc 

....do 

do 

Perrysburg 

Piqua 

Plain  City 

Pleasant  City... - 

Pomeroy 

Portsmouth 

Put  in  Bay 

Rathbono 

Ravenna 

Reading 

Richmond 

Rio  Grande 

St.  Clairsvllle.... 

St.  Martin 

St.  Marys 

Salem 

Sandusky 

do 

Scio 

Shandon 

Shelby 

Sidney 

South  New  Lyme. 

South  Salem 

Sparta 

Springlx)ro 

Sprlngtield 

do 

StcnbcnviUe 

Tiffin 

do 

do 

do 

Toledo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Toronto 

Troy 

Uhriohsvillc 

do 

Upper  Sandusky , 

Urbana  

do 

Van  wort 

do 

Wapnkoncta 

Warren 

Washington  C.  H. 


Yonng  Men*8  Library  and 
Reading  Room  Assoc.* 

High  School* 

Providence  University 

Oberlln  College 

Oberlln  Theological  Sem- 
inary (Cong.). 

Union  Library  Assoc 

Union  School 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College 

Western  College , 

Lake  Erie  College 

Mathews  Private  Library 

Public  Library 

Way  Li brary 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School  • 

Public  High  School  * 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 

Public  High  School* 

Mt.  Notre  Dame  Academy 


Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Public  High  School 

Ursuline  Academy 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  High  School 

ScioCollege 

New  London  High  School.... 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

New  Lyme  Institute 

Salem  Academy* 

Public  High  Sc>iool 

Public  High  School 

Wanler  Public  Library 

Wittenberg  College  (Zimmer- 
man Library). 

Carnegie  L  brary 

Heidelberg  Tniversity 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Ursnlino  College 

Public  Library 

St.  John's  College 

Toledo  Law  Association 

Toledo  Medic^il  College 

I'rsuline  Academy* 

Central  High  School* 

I*ublic  School 

Twin  Citv  Public  Library 

Pub!  ic  H  Igh  School  * 

Public  School  (Harris  Lib.) .. 

Public  Librnry 

Urbana  University 

Bnimbark  Library 

Public  School* 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 


1875 
1833* 


1874 
1883 
1824 
1847 
1845 
1859 
1795 
1898 
1881 
1889 
1880 
1880 
1898 
1879 
1896 
1867 


1860 


1876 


1885 
1895 
1870 


1867 


1879 
1879 
1842 
1885 


1872 
1842 

1902 
1851 
1880 


1870 
1873 
1900 
1869 
1KS9 
18«0 
1895 
189<i 
1901 


1890 
IK^O 

iMn* 

1885 


1888 
1895 

•  StatisUcs  of  1900. 


Qen  .. 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Theo  . 

C.Soc. 
Sch... 
Col... 
Col... 
Col... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Col... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Si^h... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col . . . 

Gen  .. 

Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Soc . . . 
Law.. 
Med.. 
Col  . . . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 


C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
D 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
(\ 
C. 
C. 
T. 

T.D 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


r. 

Pr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 

S. 

r. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

Ft. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
S.  Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr.    B. 


I  Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 


6,000 

1,000 

8,000 

70.693 

53,000 

12,344 
1,200 

19,500 
5,000 

11,634 

10,000 
1,378 
7,257 
8,000 

15,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,800 

20,000 
1,010 
1,375 
1,700 
4,000 

3,000 
2,970 
1,000 
6,000 
2,780 
6,216 

11,739 
1,611 
6,000 

15,000 
1,000 
9,000 
2,000 
1,863 
1,000 
1,000 

19,928 

13,000 

6,281 
12,000 
4.913 
2,000 
1,500 
49,742 
6,500 
9,000 
1,500 
3,000 
1,000 
5,000 
1.762 
2,000 
8.000 
4.000 
5.800 
9,125 
2,000 
1,500 
9,483 
4,000 
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1 

1 

II 

0^ 

1^ 

Receipts  from— 

1 

5tr 

IS 
> 

Name  of  llbmrlan. 

1 

a- 

11 

¥ 

10 

11 

19 

IS 

14 

\h 

10 

17 

IS 

Ifl 

200 

233 
23 

7,B77 
400 

%%^ 

G329 

21 

5330 

5331 

56,578 

4,000 

16,000 

$1,230 

6,080 

$24,00C 

$2b,000 

6332 

6333 

691 
100 
1,218 
60 
630 
100 

8,893 

1,433 

Nettie  E.  Close 

6334 





6335 



1,600 



Wm.J.McSurely 

Martha  M.  Warner 

Eliza  Lamb 

6336 

6337 



180 

890 

6338 

S.M.  Keudrick  .  .    .. 

6339 

::::::::::::::: 

6340 

877 

467 
450 

24, 695 
10,357 

S2,680 

3,221 
600 

'■*i6,*666 

13,000 
12,000 

Julia  O.Erwin 

5341 

600 

Ann  E.  Frederick 

6342 

6343 

1,000 

25 

400 

5344 

5345 

168 

60 

6.7«8 

25,000 

1,500 

400 

343 
6,000 

346 
6,000 

62 
100 

76 

Emme  McOuimr 

5346 

60,000 

Nana  A.  Newton 

5347 

60 
100 

60 

J.C.Oldt 

Elizabeth  Qualfe 

5348 

$100 

5349 

5350 

1 

Sister  Superior  Catherine 
Aloysius. 

6351 

1 

6352 

1,500 

22 

6 

77 

100 

Ruth  E.  Brockett 

5353 



6354 

fO 

60 

585 

667 

60 

100 

1,£03 

3,824 

Sister  Eulalia 

5355 



6356 

25,966 
41,176 

1,300 
3,000 

Helen  S.  Carey 

6357 

Laura  Scheufler 

5358 

5359 

1,200 

256 



Ida  E.Williams 

5360 



5361 

i 



5362 

i,66() 

200 

1,400 

24,290 

1,360 

900 

2,699 

1     

Emma  Graham 

5363 

5364 

5365 

.. 

5366 

53«i7 

"  "4,"  666 

417 

1,106 
2o;i 

2,897 
20 
562 

76,024 
300 

28,628 

6,449 

6,676 
350 

3,989 

270 

3,230 

100,000 

Alice  Burrowes 

5368 

2,500 

8,000 

B.  F.  Prince 

5369 

3,800 

'"*'256 

Ellen  Summers  Wilson . . 
W.  A.  Clemmer 

5370 



5371 

22,848 

1,262 

6,000 

Jessie  D.  Hershiser 

C.  A.Krout 

5372 

5373 

:::::::i::::::::: 

5374 

'2,066 

1,390 
500 
300 

212, 414 

22,171 

23, 822 

130,000 

Willis  Fuller  Sewall 

Fred.J.HilliK.  S.J 

Mary  V.  Fisk 

5375 

1 

5376 

1,61'6' 

1,626 



■ 

5377 



5378 

'"*"i66 

20 

25 

1,322 

341 

1 

1 

5379 

1 

I 

5380 

13,877 
3,51S 

270 

1 

1,320 
269 

Clara  Wliliams 

5:381 

1 

Marvilla  Cummlngs 

5:iK2 

j 

b^Kl 

""375 
""566 

60 
22*) 

40 

1,801 

100 

1 

125 
729 

Abbie  E.  Tracy 

5aH4 

12, 751 

1 

3,00<) 

5.i85 

1 

John  H.  Williams 

Ella  Louise  Smith 

53.S6 

29, 22^ 

4,501 

1 

4,604 
105 



50,000 

5387 

80; 

538H 

5^89 



^; 

36, 452 

2,010 

1        7*10 

2. 945 

1,500 

'*"*3,566 

* 

Cornelia  G.  Smith 

Mabel  K.Dixou 

5390 

....... 

5391 
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Locat&dn. 


Kime  of  lltinTj. 


#1 

m 


si 


5393 


5396 
5397 
5;J98 
5;J99 
5400 
5101 
M02 
M03 
5404 
5405 
5406 
5407 
5408 
5409 
5410 
54U 
5412 
5413 
5414 
6415 
51U> 
6117 
5418 
6419 
5420 
5421 
5422 

5423 


6424 
5425 
5126 
5427 
5428 
5429 
f4«) 
5431 
5132 

54:i:i 
54^ 


5435 
W36 
5137 
54:J8 
5439 
5440 
5-Ul 
6442 
W43 
5114 
5445 
W4t) 
5447 
5448 

5440 


OHIO— con  dnned. 


Wauseon . . » 
Waverly  . . . 
Wellington 
Well8ton.„ 
WellsvUle.. 

do 

Westervllle 

do 

do 

West  Mentof, 
Wilberfone 

do 

Willoughby 

do 

Wilmington 

do.:.... 

Windham.. 
Woodsfleld. 
Woodville.. 

....do 

Wooster 

....do 

Xenia 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Yellow  Springs 

....do 

Youngstown 

do 

Zanesvillc  . 


do 

OKLAHOMA. 
Alva , 

Cliilocco 

Kdraond , 

Fort  Sill , 

Guthrie 

do 

King^fisher 

Norman 

Oklahoma 

Terry , 

Stillwater 

OREGON. 

Albany  

flo 

do 

Ashland 

do 

Raker  City 

rorvallis 

Eugene  

do 

Fore**tgrove 

do 

MoMinnville... 

Monmouth 

Mount  Angel... 

....do 


Public  Library ...... .^ ,,... .. 

PubUf^  ftrliool  ,.*.».**..*..... 

Public  Library ,,,.. 

Pulilie  lUifh  Bchool 

p!  1  tt  I  le  H  Ij^r  b  Sc  brM>l ....,,,.,, 
C,.t  !M:,  I!  K.4L.lingRcMm*. 
QlUrlniii  liov^r-ity  ,..„,,.. 

Ph  t  U  unn  t  h  en  n  y ix:  iety . .  - . 

Htiil<mbroneaii  &xltljv.. 

Mt-ti  tor  Xi  1  Ifi ^' p  I  i brary 

WilT-orrr.T  .,•  fni    •  r^llv 

l'u.M._  .:.^ o-tial  Sein  .. 

Circulating  Library  A^soc .... 

I*ublic  Sehool 

Wilmington  College 

Wilmington  Ubrary 

Township  Library  * 

Piiblic  Library 

Woodville  Academy  * 

Woodville  Seminary 

Free  Public  Library 

University  of  Wooater 

Central  High  S<'hool 

Library  Association 

Ohio  Sailors'  Orphiins'  Home. 
Xenia  Theo.  Sem.  (U.  Presb.) . 

Antioch  College 

Public  Library 

Rayen  Hish  School 

Reuben  McMillan  Free  Lib  .. 
Public  School  (Buckingham 

Libra  rv). 
Zancsville  Athenaeum 


llfTB 
1S87 


1H75 
1B75 

mid 

1P*90 

mv! 
iHyi 

1S78 
1H76 
1870 
1899 


1898 

1885' 
1897 
1870 

iH78" 


1704 

1899 

1860" 
1844 


Gen  . 

Seh,. 
Gen  ., 
Scb , . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col .. 
C,S*>c 
a  floe 
Gen  * 
Col., 
Theo 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Col  .. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
C-ol  .. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Theo 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 


1828     Gen  .. 


1897 
1899 
1891 


Northwest  Ter.  Normal  Sch . . 

Indian  Industrial  School 

Territorial  Normal  School 

Post  Library  * 

Carnegie  Library 

Oklahoma  Territorial  Lib 

Kingfisher  College* 

Univenjityof  Oklahoma 

Carnegie  Librarv 

Public  H ieh  School ' 

Okla.  Agnc.  and  Mech.  Col . . .    1891 


1893 
1895 
1892 
1901 


Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gar.. 
Gen  . 
,  Law. 
Col.. 
Col . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 


Albany  College 

I.O.O.  F.  Library 

Jones  Circulating  Library 

State  Normal  S<'hool 

Libniry  Association* 

Public  nigh  School* 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Eugene  Divinity  School 

ITniversity  of  Or<'g<m 

Freethought  Library  * 

Pacific  Univcrsit V 

McMinnville  College 

State  Normal  S«;h()ol 

Bene<lictine  Sisters  Convent 

and  Academy.* 
Mt.  Angel   Monastery  Seml- 

na,ry  and  College. 


1866 

1877 

1891 

1902 

1891 

l?s^9 

1%7 

1895 

1876 

1H95 

18r.3 

IK.^8 

1S82  i  Sch. 

1891  j  Sch.. 

1888  I  Sch.. 


Col.. 
O.  F. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Theo 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Col  .. 
Col.. 


C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C, 
T. 
0, 
C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
D. 

C. 


F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

0. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

0. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

6. 
Fr. 
P. 
Fr. 
Fr, 

e. 

9.  Ft. 
B. 

F. 
Fr, 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
S. 
S.  Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

S.Fr. 


Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


I 


F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

S. 


F.       B. 


2,400 
1.200 
4,901!! 
1,000^ 

KQOu; 

2.7H3 

2,487 
L26I 
2,E2rj 

2, 

1,178 

1,700 

3,000 

1,542 

1,200 

1.170 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

22,011 
1,400 
9,087 
4,000 
5,538 
7,000 
1,600 
1,200 

20,550 
4,023 

12,600 


2,65' 
1,160 
5,720 
1,000 
2,855 
16,000 
2,100 
1.824 
7.600 
1,000 
8,466 


2,631 
1,300 
1,464 
1,300 
1,223 
1,121 
3.340 
1,400 

12,000 
1,200 

12.600 
8,319 
1.630 
2,160 

5.000 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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I. 

Is' 

II 

> 

1 
11 

Receipts  from— 

1 

il 

il 

> 

Nanie  of  iSbrarfnii, 

5 

III 

1^ 
1^ 

m 

11 

11 

It 

u 

li 

lA 

11 

IS 

19 



2S9 
220 
175 

6,858 
8,207 
6,892 

SGO 

io3 

822 

fl,000 

Mary  S.  Hunt 

6888 

Louisa  M.  Welde 

Lenora  Laundcm 

5393 

r254 

5894 

5396 



5396 

'4,' 500 

lit". 

3,559 

2,878 

7G3 

150 

4,458 

6897 

650 
318 

W.  C.Whitney,  M.D.... 
A.  P  Rosselot 

5398 

100         43 

142 

3,691 

6399 

16 
146 



6400 

300 

♦5,500 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Angier 

5401 

6402 

;:;::::::;:;.. 

1 

; 

5403 

'"**i66 

1,000 

30 

150 
80 
178 

StK) 
1,200 

99 
100 

1 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Steven.s 

S.  D  Shankland 

6404 

100 

6405 

::::::.:.i::::::::: 

6406 

:::::;: 

8916 



1,012 

Minnie  Farren 

5407 

6408 

• ■        10 

270 



90 

5409 

1 



5410 

1 

1 

Fred  C  Maver 

5411 

500 

6,000   1,721 

10,791 
6,000 

763 

7(>3 
2,614 

Mrs.  Henry  McBr'ide .... 
Thos  K   Davis 

6412 

36,000 

5413 

5414 

1 

34,092 

2,000 

2,000 

Etta  0.  McEl  wain 

5415 

i 

5416 

1 

:::::::::;::.:::!::;:::: 



5417 

120 

200 

loO 

'  1,269 

249 

i.aiG 

9,000 

i 

200 

283 

386 

300 

5,2% 

Bessie  L  Totten 

5418 

309 

May  FJlis  Tucker 

Wells  L.  Oris  wold 

5419 

300 

18 

6420 

50,a37 

3,916|        800 

800 

40,000 

6421 

M22 

13,900 

3,600 
419 

1 

M.  0.  Stilhvcll 

5423 

1.500 

2-500 

2,500 

Charlotte  E.  White 

5424 

...... 

1      700 

90         10 

5(}       4.^1) 

4,(X)()   3,912 

1,000         50 

..!!!!!-':: 

.'V425 

1,000 
25 

1,000 

65 

2, 0H.-> 

7,10:^ 

200 

Catherine  Homer 

.>42(i 

475 

10, 782 

"i,*979 

5427 

36,6061 

J.  W.  Foose 

6128 

1,500 

5-l'*9 

5430 

1 

30,000    M- J.  F<»riz^iiH()n 

5431 

500 

40,000 

2,800 

2,  mv 

:::::::: 

Marion  Rock 

5432 

5433 

15,  (XK)       700 

30 

3(>G 

5K)        100 

:{oo      200 
1.% 

1       2J3 

1,000        150 
50        200 

i.cHK)     m) 

•J(-0 

f..  000        576 

3, 000,       2,S6 

100 

370'         48 

1,030 
25 

1  Oora  Miltimore 

5434 

1 

5435 

5(HJ 
1.8G1 

H,  Bama 

5436 

1 

285 
7(H) 
20H 
175 

n.  J.  Jones 

5437 

700 



54?.S 



1 

',"[         t '"' 

54ii9 

175 

5440 

4,000 



R.J.Niehols 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Sanderson 

Camilla  Leach 

'>I41 

::::::;:::: 

300 

3,000 

170 

637 

74 



818 

'.V.V.V... 

5442 

3,000 

5-143 

400 

1 

h44A 

1 

592 

J<>H.  W.  Mnvi'h 

5't45 

800 

Emanuel  Northiip 

J   R.  V.  Butler 

5446 

1 



5-U7 

500 

1 

5418 

1 
3,000 

1 

Dr.  Urban  Fisher,  O.S.B. 

6449 

1 

1 
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Location. 


OREGON— con  t' d . 


New  berg . . 

Pendleton 

Portland . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Salem 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Union 

Weston 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alexandria . . 
Allegheny  ... 

V.',6o'.'.V.'.'.'.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

Allentown .. 


....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 
Altoona.. 


....do.... 

Ambler  .. 

Andalusia 

Annville. 

Ardmore . 

Arnold... 

Ashbourne 

Ashland 

Athens., 

do... 

Beatty  . . 
.do. 


Beaver. 
Beaver  Falls 
....do. 
Belief  on  te 
....do.... 
Bernville 
Berwick  . 
Bethlehem. 

....do 

....do..., 

do... 

do... 


Name  of  library. 


Pacific  College 

Public  High  School 

A.O.  U.W.  Library 

L  O.  O.  F.  Libra r>^ 

Library  A8.Noeiatlon 

Multnomah  Law  Library 

Public  High  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy  and  Col . . 
Univ.  of  Oreg.,  Medical  Pept. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

Masonic  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library  Assoc  . . 

State  Librurv 

Willamette  (Tni versity 

Union     Library    and     Free 

Reading  Room. 
Eastern  Oregon  State  Normal 

School. 


Memorial  Public  Library 

Allegheny  Observatory 

Allegheny  Preparatory  Sch .. 
Allegheny  Theological  Sem.. 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  School 

Theological  Seminary  of  Re- 
formed Presbyter' n  Church. 
Western  State  Penitentiary  ♦  . 
Western  Theological  Sem  .... 

Western  University  of  Pa 

Allentown  College 


Allentown  Col.  for  Women*. . 

Muhlenberg  College 

Euterpean  Society 

Sophronian  Literary  Soc  . 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Mechanics'  Library  and 
Reading  Room  Association. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Railroad  Dept... 

Union  Library 

King  Library 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Cheltenham  High  School 

iniblic  High  School 

Athens  Library  ♦ 

Public  High  School 

St.  Vincent's  Abbey 

St,  Xavler'H  Library  ♦ 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  Col  lege 

Public  School 

Public  High  School 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

Public  High  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  Sch.. 

Library  of  the  Bethlehems. . . 

Malin  Library  of  Moravian 
Literature. 

Moravian  Church  Archives. . . 

Moravian  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


1870 
1864 
1890 


1870 
1874 
18<'.6 

laM) 

1844 
1902 


1900 
1867 


1825 
1890 
1872 
1866 

1826 
1827 
1787 
1892 

1893 
1867 
1870 
1867 

1897" 
1860 

1876 

1887 
1889 
1867 
1899 


1898 


1846 

]8n3 
1830 


1897 
1869 


1897 
1878 

r.oo 

1882 

1742 
1S07 


i 

0 


Col.. 
Sch.., 
Gen  . 
O.  F. 
Gen  . 
Law., 
Sch . . 
Sch,. 
Med. 
Y.M. 
Mas  ., 
O.  P  . 
Law ., 
Col  .. 
Gen  . 

Sch.., 


Gen  .. 
Sci  ... 
Sch... 
Theo  . 
Gen  ., 
Sch... 
Theo  . 

Asy... 
Theo  . 
Col  ... 
Sch... 

Col  ... 
Col  . . . 
C.Soc, 
C.S^x;, 
S<'h . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

Y.  M.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

Col  ... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Soc  . . . 
(X)l... 
Col  . . . 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Y.M.. 
Sch . . . 
Y.  M.. 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Hist.. 

Hist  .. 
Col... 


C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T.C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C.   -S.Fr. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T.D. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


Fr. 
Fr. 

8.Fr. 
Ft. 
F. 
8. 
Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 


F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 


F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

8. 
Fr. 

8. 
8. 
Fr. 

8. 
S.Fr. 

S.Fr. 

8. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 


l.DOQl 
1,UCKI 
4.000 
5,187 
40,000 
6,00L' 
1,5(K». 
8,000 

i,tJoa 

1,200 
2,200 
5,200 
25,000 
2,000 
1,000 

1.000 


2,708 
4,100 
1,000 
11.001 
48,581 
20,045 
3,500 

9,986 
32,000 
20.000 

1,400 

1,000 
12,6110 

2,800 

2,550 
•1,000 

1.436 
34, 7S2 

1,100 
1.395 
3,680 
5,000 
4.000 
1,700 
1,000 
1.079 
3,000 
2,000 
41,000 
•1,200 
2,678 
4,000 
1,378 
1,127 
2,000 
1,000 
6,000 
2,000 
4.478 
1,416 

4.500 
7,500 


•Statistics  of  1900. 
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C.  corporation;  D,  donations.    7:  F,  free;  S,  subscription;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulating; 


i 

1^  *^ 

'Si 

1^ 

Receipts  from— 

d 

!l 

is 
if 

Value   library 
building. 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 

¥ 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

15 

lA 

It 

IB 

li 

- 

5450 

1 



5451 

2,500 

800 

16,000 

4,660 

110,065 

Ben  F.  French 

5452 

9600 
16,677 



5453 

4,00l> 

3,62.5 
200 

$8,802 

$1,666 

188,250 

$160,000 

Mary  Frances  laom 

John  F.  Logan 

5454 
5455 

1 

5456 

'  1 

5457 

1     ...   . 

5458 

'""'ijo 

10,000 

100 
80 
1(X) 

1 

141 

190 

459 

2,600 

5459 

1,600 
4,180 

• 

Henry  Schomaker 

Richard  CHrlson. 

5460 

380 

'   '   *l 

5461 

$2,500 

1 

J.  B.  Putnam 

5462 

5463 

...t 

300 

1 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Eaton 

5464 

! 

1 

5165 

100 

7,725 

1,600 

1,600 
1,000 

40,000 

13,000 

E.P.  Walker 

5466 

Alice  E.  Davis 

5167 



5468 

2,590 
823 

.     ... 

"*i67,'357 
27.311 

.*28,'666 

900 

900 
28,000 

15,000 

5469 

825,000 

Wm.  Marshall  Stevenson 
D.O.Dalzell 

5470 

5471 

i23 

1 

p.  B.  Will8on 

5472 

"i.'ooo 

800 
400 

38,000 
1,451 

5473 

1,305 

250 

60 

65 

30,781 

6,000 

James  A.  Kelso 

5474 

250 

J.R.Park 

5475 

200 
1,550 

100 
112 

Mr?.  J.  Wm.  Knappen- 
berger. 

5-176 

500 

5477 

'• 

Cicorpe  T.  Ett  Inger 

Eugene  M.  Handwerk... 
Wirt  A.  Dries 

5478 

100 

150 

5479 

5480 

5^181 

230 
1,546 

3  480 



160 
8,215 

r 

Clara  E.  Kistler 

5482 

42,664 
2,063 



M83 



5484 

"i*66(") 

2,000 

.SO 
113 

415 
IfiO 

Eliza  J.Davis 

5485 

1,162 

375 

603 
1,000 

aH8 

12,500 

S  S.  Pcneston 

5486 

H.  H.Shenk 

5487 

6,378 

5488 

1 

1 

5489 



60 

800 

Chns.  A.  Wagner 

8.  H.  Clair 

5490 

5191 

100 

**5,'nJ() 

50 

373 

150 

100 

1,000 

258 





25,000 

5492 

J.  P.  Robinson 

5493 

1 



Ernest  Gensheinier 

5494 

1 

5495 

1 ' 1 i .  0 1  i  Y  ft  T  a  V 1  o  r 

5496 

4.) 

i,5o6 

1 

150 

Geo.  Kennedy 

M97 

' 

5498 

173 
10 

750 



1 

175 



!  John  D.  Meyer 

5199 

1 J   

5.'>00 

II'                                      1 

r>rM)i 

200 

2M 

8,800 

1 

Clcopntm  Gilbert 

H.  A.  Fooriiiir 

5502 

' 

5503 

1,839 

19, 155 

500' 

2,622 

......... 

Mary  J.  ReioTiel 

5MM 
5505 

1,200 

500 
100 

1 

Ro^MJft  Rau 

Augustus  Schultze 

5506 

KH) 

100 

l.fjOO 

5507 
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R,  relereBce; 


Locaikm. 


5506 

6509 

5610 
6511 
5612 
6513 
6514 
5615 
6516 
5517 
5618 
6619 
5620 
5521 
6522 
6523 
6524 

6626 

6527 

5528  ! 

6629 

65S0 

6531 

6532  ' 

f^m  ; 

5534 
55;^=>  ' 
6536  ' 
hi^l 
6538  ; 
,5539 
6610  , 

6541  ' 

6542  ' 
6513  ' 
5544 
6645  ' 

5546 
6547 
6548 
55  i9 

NW) 
6551 
55.'.2 
5.>:)3 
hfv'A 
5555 
6556 
5V.7 
555H 
5.V)9 
6f»60 
6561 
6562 

6563 

65(J5 
656r> 
5567 

656S 
6^.69 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 


Bethlehem. 
do 


Kune  of  libimrf. 


Birminghun 

Blairsvnie 

Bloomsburg 

do 

do 

Braddock 

Bradford 

do 

Bristol 

Brownsville 

Bryn  Mawr 

do 

Buckingham 

Butler 

do 

California 

Canonaburg 

do 

Canton 

Carbondale 

do 

Carlisle 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

('aniepio 

Cn  tawwsa 

(Jhambereburg... 

do 

do 

(^harlerol 

Chewier 


do ' 

do ! 

Clarion 

do 

Coatesville ' 

rollo^eville 

Columbia 

Cxmcordville ' 

ConnellMville I 

C^)nslK)hocken 1 

Corry I 

('ou(loi>i)ort ' 

Cresson I 

Crcssona | 

Danville ' 

Darby j 

Dixtnont ' 

Doyle<!town 

E.  Downingtown..' 

East(»n 

do j 

do ' 

do 

do I 


Moravian  Parochial  School . . 
Moravian  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

Mountain  Seminary 

Town  Library* 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Bristol  Library 

Public  Library  A}«ociation... 

Baldwin's  (Miss)  School 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Hughesian  Library 

Public  Library* 

I»ublic  School 

State  Normal  School 

Canonsfourg  JJbrary  ♦ 

Jefferson  Academy 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Cumberland  Co.  Law  Library. 
Dickinson  College 

Belles  Lettres  Library 

School  of  Law 

Union  Philosophical  StK* . 
J.Herman  Bosler  Mem.  Lib.. 

Metzger  College 

United  States  Indian  School.. 
Andrew  Caniegie  Free  Lib...i 

Public  School ! 

Franklin  Count v  Law  Litwarvi 

Public  High  School 

Wilson  College I 

Public  School 

Crozer  Theological  Semlnarj- 
(Bucknell  Library;. 

Free  Library 

Pen n.sylvania  Military  College 

Public  High  School* 

State  Normal  School 

Y.M.C.  A.  Public  Library 

rrsinus  College 

Schoch  Library 

Maple woofl  Institute 

Carnegie  Free  Library ' 

Public  School I 

Public  Library ' 

Public  Library I 

Mount  Aloysins  Academy 

Public  High  School 1 

Thomas  Heaver  Free  Library,  i 

Free  Library ! 

WoNtcrn  IVnrjsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insiine. 

Library  Comimny  * 

Downingtown  Library  Co 

Lafayette  College 

Franklin  Literary  Soc 

Henrv  W.  Oliver  Chem. 
ana  Metallurgical  Lib. 

Ward  Library 

Washington  Literary  .Soc.L  .\ 

♦  Statistics  of  1900. 


1742 


1857 


1903  I 


1RS9 
1900 


1S7S 

1885 


1885  I 
1874  1 

1891  I 
1890  I 

1886  I 
1879  I 
1825  , 
1899 
1896 
1H86  I 
1869  I 
1783 
1786 
1892 
1790 
1899 
1881 
1895 

1899  I 

1900  ! 
1865  I 

I  ls,s5  I 
I  1H69  I 
!  1K94 
jl«C7j 

1S73  ; 

1890  I 
1SH7  I 

1892  I 
1869  t 
1871  i 
1862  I 
1899 

i.nyo  , 

1901  . 
1850  , 


1X86 
1742 

1856 


Sch.. 
Col.. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col  . . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch . . , 
Sch... 
Gen  ,, 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
I^w .. 
Col  ... 
C.Soc. 
I^w .. 
C.Soc. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
l>aw .. 
Sch . . . 
Col  ... 
Sch... 
Theo  . 

Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Y.M,, 
Col  ... 
Sch... 
St'h... 
(ien  .. 
Sch... 
(ien  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Asy . . . 


1859  Gon  .. 
1876  i  (K'U  .. 
1832  j  Col  ... 

;  C.Soc. 

1901      Sci.  .. 


'  Col.. 
C.  Sor 


r. 

F. 

I  ^• 

I  F. 

IR. 

F. 

t  O. 

I  o. 

F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
K. 
F. 
•  F. 

I  F. 

15- 

F. 
F. 
F. 
O, 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 

O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
i  F. 

i  ^• 

o. 

F. 

F. 

'  O. 

!  F. 
I  F. 
i  O. 

IK 

R. 

n. 
o. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 


c. 
c. 

a 
c. 

T. 
D. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
D. 
CD. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


I- 


Fr.      R. 
Fr.     a 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
S. 


S.Fr.    B. 
Fr.   I  B 


I 


Fr. 

S. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

S.Fr, 

S.Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 


C.    iS.Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 


C.        Fr.      B. 
C.      S.Fr.    11. 


5,000 
4,000 

2.500 
1,500 
1.000 
4,500 
3,3t>3 

37,168 
9.000 
1,000 
2,452 
1,820 
1.000 

39,867 
2,560 
1,500 
1,200 
6,000 
3,500 
2,500 
8,406 
3,000 
1,500 
4,868 

36,000 

10,000 
5,000 

13,000 
3,413 
1,200 
2,980 
6.687 
1.000 
2,400 
1.200 
8,000 
1.300 

16,000 

4.000 
1.600 
1,000 
7,000 
2,700 

10,600 
4,000 
3.000 
2,G0a 
1,030 
1,889 
8.500 
4.000 
1,000 

12,000 
7,500 
2,400 

5,000 
2,000 
80,000 
3.000 
1,000 

1.800 
3,000 
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at 

'a 

o 

Reipelpti  from^ 

8 

a 

3 

51 

1^ 

k 

> 

Kiua«  Q>1  Wmm^km, 

H 

1Q 

r 

i« 

11 

1    1^ 

la 

u 

If 

10 

IJ 

IS 

to 

1,720 

210 

«427 

Albert  G.  Kau 

6508 

5509 

60 

100 

Mi«8  N.  J.  Dayis 

5510 

6,038 

SIOD 

280 

12,500 

5511 

5612 

50    4.500 

6,566l 

2,559 

202,238 

83,417 

5618 

85 
3,08« 
1,43.H 

5614 

$20,000 

28.000 
5,055 

^00,000 

200,000 

28,240 

Geo.  H.  Lamb 

6515 

4,402 

Robert  8.  Fletcher 

6516 

6617 

52 

i,777 

1,608 

l.W 

188 

Esther  I>iwrencc 

Emm  a  G .  De  Lane  y 

561B 

5519 

1 

5520 

8,666  3,641 

.     1 

liwidore  G.  Mudge 

Virginia  S.  Bailey 

5521 

lOO 

60 
249 

5622 

5523 

300 

600, 

2,645 

5524 

400 

800 

Anna  M.  Shutterly 

5626 

46 

5626 

6627 

5<)       460 
800|      250 

13.566 
20,7'26 

1200 

712 

Margftret  J.  D  wyer 

W.  L.  Yarriugton 

5628 

5529 

5580 

447 

310 



984 

.... 

984 

J.Adair  Herman 

A.  J.  Standing 

5531 



1,700- 

76,000 

6532 

Samuel  W.  MacDowell . . 

5533 

1 1 1 

5534 

2001        20 
200       319 

25 
1,441 

Phil  S.Moyer 

55:^ 

14,948 

1,200 

20,000 

50,000 

VV.  Homer  Ames 

5636 

Sarah  KatcEge 

5637 

1,420       iso 
22 

6 

100|         30 

3.4K.-» 

19,166 

400- 





Edith  McH.  Steele 

5638 

5,000 

6,000 

6 

150 

100,000 

107, 476 

KlPAimr  Fifxcihhnii 

6539 

J.M.Roberta' 

5640 

5641 



5542 

■ 1 i 

' i  .l(>nni«i  KkiiiiK^r             

5543 

I       21K> 

i  "^ 

150    - 

20-2 
540 

*"i6,"666 

"26,' 666 

J  A  Siicxifirrasa 

5544 

986 
17,678 

640 

Uobt.  P.  Bliss 

Martha  Kenworthy 

5545 

5.>16 

1 

.5547 

2(M)        100 
1,500'         90 

i       100 

1,000       391 

100 

10(j 



5548 



Albert  C.  Hindman 

MhI  vi  n  .lAoksmi 

5549 

5,890 

:::::::i:::::::  ::::::; 

210 

175 

5 



5550 

1 

' '  k  B.  Price 

5551 

80*^ 

; M.  KmmiiHi'ss 

5.')52 

] 

.:::.::::i  .::-  : 

.^553 

is,  3% 

50,000 

Anna  B,  Day 

5564 

2i"K)'       250 
1,  OOOl         75 

2:i.s 
18,7S0 
2,5'JO 

1 

WalU'r  Wood 

.Vhj6 

'*r-::;i::::::: 

700 
ljr> 

Cora  E.  Murray 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Gla^smire 

5.'»56 

"':::::::::::: 

5557 

1            ! 

1 

55.58 

1 

1 1 

5,').59 

IW 

200 

3;i,5;w 1 1 

48,000 

16,666 

M'lryJ.Wetzcll 

Kjitn  VV  Sprrill 

5.VK) 

16,698 

1             1 

5;'>61 

5.562 

;::::::...!:: 

2,  r.32 
1,869 

__; 1 

i 1 

157 
91 

1         1 

5(^.63 

Priscllla  H.  Thomas 

J.  F.  StonofrinhGr 

55*»4 

1 

30, 000 

;Vi65 

55(i6 

200       100 

2.iO 

450 

5,000 

.   ..    .-       Friwiinl  Iliirt 

5.->68 

1 

:::::::::  :::::::i:::::::i;::::;:i::::::; 

1 

5569 
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6570 
6571 
5572 
6573 

6574 
6575 
6576 
6577 
6578 
6579 
6580 
6581 
6582 
6583 
658^4 
6585 
558r. 
6587 
65H8 
6589 
5590 
6591 
6r>9'.> 
5503 

559') 
55<»(i 
5597 
559M 
5599 
5C00 
6601 
560-2 
660H 
5604 
560.'S 
5606 
5607 
5608 
5609 
5610 
5611 
6612 
5613 
5614 
5615 
5<;i6 
5617 
5618 
5619 
5620 
5621 
5622 
5623 
5621 
562.') 
5626 
6627 
6628 
6629 
6630 
6631 
5632 
6633 
6684 
6635 


continiied. 

Easton 

....do 

Ea8t  Stroudsburg 
Edgewood  Park  . 

Edinboro 

Eldersridge 

Elwyn 

Erie 

....do 

Factor>'vllle 

Fallsington 

Farm  School 

Frackville 

Franklin 

Fredonia 

George  School  . . . 

Gettysburg 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Glen  Mills 

Greenaburg 

do 

Greenville 

...-do 

Grove  City 

do 

Hanover 

Harri^burg 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hatboro 

Haverford 

Hazleton 

do 

Hereford 

Herman 

Hoboken 

Hollidaysburg  ... 

do 

Homestead 

HoncHdale  - 

do ; 

do 

Hughesvillc 

Hulmeville 

Huntingdon 

do 

do 

Indiana 

Jenkintown 

Jersey  Shore 

Johnstown 

do 

Kennett  Square  . 

Kingston 

Kittanning 

Knoxvillc  ..?.... 

Kutztown 

do 

do 


K*iii«  of  Hbcvrj. 


Public  Llbrarv 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Western  Pa.  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

State  Normal  School 

Mathadeon  Literary  Society  . 

Pennsylvania  Training  Sch.. 

Public  Library 

Villa  Maria  Academy 

Kevstone  \cademy 

Faflsington  Library 

National  Farm  School 

Public  High  School* 

Public  Library 

Fredonia  Institute 

George  School 

Lutheran  Historical  Society.. 

Pennsylvania  College 

Philomathean  Society 

Phrenakosmian  Society .. 

Theological  Seminary 

House  of  Refuge 

St.  Ja«*oph  Academy 

Underwood  High  School 

Public  School  • 

Thiel  College 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Grove  City  College 

Higbee  Public  School 

Dauphin  County  Law  Library. 

Hist.  Soc.  of  Dauphin  Co.*  ... 

Pennsvlvania  State  Agr.  Soc. . 

Public  High  School 

I*ublic  Library 

State  Library 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Union  Library 

Haverft)rd  College 

Hazleton  Seminary  ♦ 

Public  High  School 

Hereford  Literarv  Society 

St.  Fidelia  (^)llege 

Allegheny  C-ounly  Workhouse 

Hollidavsbuw  Seminary* 

Public  School 

Carnegie  Library 

Law  and  Library  Association* 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Sch<H)l 

Public  High  School 

Juniata  College 

Pa.  Indu«itrial  Reformatory... 

Public  High  School 

State  Normal  School 

Abington  Library  Society 

Public  High  Si'hool 

Cambria  Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Bayard  Taylor  Memorial  Lib. 

Wyoming Sem.  (Bennett Lib.) 

Public  School 

Library  Association  * 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 
Kevstone  Literary  Society 
Philomathean  Lit.  Soc.  ♦ . 


1901 
1899 
1894 
1886 

1860 
1850 

1897* 


1869 
1802 
1897 
1886 
1895 
1889 
1893 
1853 
1832 
1831 
1833 
1826 
1828 
1888 
1879 
1870 
1870 
1900 
1876 
1890 
186.'> 
1869 
1895 


18.'>4 
1886 


1880 


1870 
1867 


1898 
1869 


1H76 
1889 


1875 
1803 


1870  I 


Gen  .. 
Y.M., 

Sch... 
Asy... 

Sch... 
Soc... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Hist.. 
Col... 
C.Soc. 
C.Soc. 
Theo  . 
Asy... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Law.. 
Hist.. 
State  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
State  , 
Y.M.. 
Gen  .. 
Col.  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Asy... 
Sch . . . 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Col... 
Asv... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gon  .. 
Sch. 


189.'. 
18«'.0 
lK'-7 
1846 

I8«;r. 
iflr.5 

1865 


Gen  .. 
Sch .  - . 
Son  .. 
Sch . . . 
Sch... 
Mer  .. 
Sch . . . 
Soc... 
Soc  . . , 


F.  I  D. 

O.  I  C. 

F.  I  T. 

F.  I  (\ 

F.  C. 


F. 

8.  Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
8.  Ft. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr, 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

8. 

F. 

Fr. 
8.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

8. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


14.000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,190 

12,000 

i,aw 

1,2001 
81,645l 

lisooi 

1,2001 
3,406 
1.200 
2,859, 
8,000 
18.80« 
6,4!W 

15;  boo! 

4,000, 
1.200.! 

4!5W^ 
1,100^ 
8.  pool 

9,100, 

116, OOa 

7,000 

10,860 

41,575 

1,000 

1,500 

1,275 

1,900 

4,467j 

2;oooj 

8.000 

6,ioo! 

1.200 
2,600! 

25.514 
8,600 
1.500; 
6,065^ 
3,330| 
1,0  0 

13. 722: 
1,200 
2,933 
4,000 
2,100, 

40,000, 
8,000 
1.781 

s.oooi 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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ID 

1 

1 
It 

1^ 

Rccciiit^  from— 

& 

it 

ll 

Nnmo  of  Ubrarlnn. 

1 

ll 
I- 

10 

11 

IS 

11  ! 

u 

la 

U    , 

If 

IB 

It 

2,000 

6,  DUO 
150 
150 
831 

443 

«6,000 

$6,000 

$45,000 

Henry  F.  Marx 

5570 

813 

W.H.Filson 

5671 

A.  Fenner 

6572 

»335 

835 
916 

$5,000 

5573 

1910 

Annie  L.  Wilson 

6574 

Fred  W.St.  Clair 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Durrin 

6675 

6576 

1,262 

3,048 

139,569 

13,036 

13,156 

120,000 

5577 

5578 

200 

"'"iso 

25 
85 

Elkanah  Hulley 

6579 

185 
300 
300 
176 

4,545 
1,600 

250 

649 
875 
85 
218 
2,200 
200 

7,000 

8,000 

Eliza  Uance 

6580 

Ghas.  Horn 

5581 

5582 

10,772 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Hamilton 

F.  A.  Fruit 

6583 

5584 

128 

200 

Anna  Jackson 

5585 

J.  W.Richard 

6.'>86 

6,000 
100 

400 
66 

816 
75 
50 

600 

1,600 
1,500 
1,000 
11,000 

John  A.  Himes 

6587 

200 

C.  W.  Weiser 

6588 

50 
600 

A.  L.  Dillenbeck 

J.  W.Richard 

6589 

5590 

5,000 

5591 

"***i66 

100 
50 
500 

70 
100 
100 

. 

8r.  M.  Angela 

6592 

100 

6593 

5594 

5595 

350 

168 

12,800 

83,000 

Gertrude  McKinney 

5596 

5597 

200 

100 

1,600 

76 

75 

John  T.  Nace 

5598 

"W.  H.  Wyant 

5599 

282 
1,000 

5600 

100 

1,000 

M.  D.  Lichliter 

5601 

5602 

100 

10,000 

70,000 

Laura  B.  Gause 

5603 

27,700 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery . 

5604 

4,000 
8,923 
6,912 



5605 

417 
3,000 

96 
1,716 

56 
1,900 

266 
1,900 

2,600 
48,776 

E.G.  Erdmann 

5606 

5607 

5608 

5609 

300 

15 



H.Winslow  Fegley,  M.  A. 

5610 





5611 

"  500 

17,220 



5612 



5613 

232 

1 

5614 

3, 453 

95,»<6 

1 

8,500 

8,500 
50 

300,000 

250,000 

W.F.Stevens 

5615 

1        ... 

5616 

1 

5617 

""ioo 

125 
20 

1,200 
200 

i 

100 

H.A.Oday 

5618 

...    .1 

J.G.Dundore 

5619 

1 

5620 

'""soo 

101 
250 

Jos.  E.  Saylor 

5621 

500 

500 

J.H.  Likens 

5622 

5623 

415 
582 

Annie  Mitchell 

5624 

5,293 

1,416 

650 

Florence  Ridpath 

5625 

5626 

2,300 

153 

7,312 



1,316 

5,000 

29,264       67,i53 

L.  Helen  Berkey 

5627 

5628 

""soo 

200 
1,000 

131 

75 
100 

6,439 

691 

o  inn 



305 



89ft 
760 

Alice  W.  Swaync 

5629 

5630 



101 

1,500 

200 

b.  R.  Sumstine 

5631 

450       ^  ^^^ 



8,000 

5632 

75 
120 

' 

('has.  C.  Boyer 

5633 

Q41 



W.  W.Deatrick 

r>634 
1  5635 

65l        1,200 

....... 

75 
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5C3S 

5fi37 

5638 
5639 

5641 
b642 

5C45 
564& 
5647 
5648 
564<> 
5650 

msi 

5652 

:6>3 

6654 

5666 

5C56 

5657 

5(V>H 

5650 

5660 

ri661  I 

5«i62 

5663 

5664 

5665 

5666 

5667 

566H 

54-.*>9 

MiTO 

5671  ' 

5672  j 

5673  ' 

5674  I 

5675  ! 

5676  j 

5677  I 
567H 
5679  I 
.Vi-HO  I 
56M  ; 
5682 

56J<3  I 
5HHi  I 
fitJHa  1 

;>".h7  ; 


Lancaster 

do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Langhorne 

Lansdowne 

Lebanon 

Lewisbuig 

do 

do 


Lewiiitown 

Ligonler 

Lincoln     Univer- 
sity. 

Utitz 

Lock  Haven 

do 

Loretto 

McKec?port 

do 

Mcriherry.st«)wn . . . 
MaJianoy  City  .... 

Manstield 

do 

Manch  Ciiunk 

do 

Meadville 

do 

do 

do 

Mecbanicsburg ... 

do 

Media 


5<'^S 

ri<js9 


f»<)90 

r^m  I 

5692 
5693 
5694  I 


do 

Mercersburg 

MillersvUle 

Milton 

Minersville 

Morganza , 

Morton 

Mt.  Holly  Springs. 
Mount  riea«ant... 
do 


Myerstown 

Nfttrona 

Nazarctb 

do 

New  Brigbton  ... 

do 

Newcastle 

do 

NewMilford 

Newtown 

New  Wilmington 
Norristowu 


Eastern   Theological    Semi-     1826 

nary  of  Keformed  Chnrch. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  Col.     1787 

(Watt«de  Peyster  Library). 
Piagnothian  Li  tcrary  Soc    1835 
Goethean  Literary  Soc .:.   18;i5 
Lancaster  County  Hist.  Soc . .    l.sNi 

Law  Library  Association 1^56 

Mechanics' Library 1S;W 

Yeatea  School 1857 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 1870 

Library  Association 1876 

Public  Library 1H99 

do 1890 

Bucknell  University 1846 

Boeknell  Inalitute IH45 

William  D.  Himmelreich  Me-  i  1891 

morial  Library. 

Lewii^wn  Library  Assoc i  1870 

Public  School I  1882 

Lincf>ln  University  (Vail  Me-  |  1866 

morial  Library). 

Linden  Hall  Seminary '  1794 

Library  Company  * !  1866 

State  Normal  School |  1877 

St.  Francis  CoUegc* > 

Carnegie  Free  Lilirary i 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc.    1899 

SL  Joseph's  Academy* 1880 

School  District Ih9»i 

Free  Public  Library 1901 

State  Normal  Scho<jl 1864 

Carbon  County  Law  Library..   1868 
Dimmick  Memorial  Library..   1885 

Allegheny  College ]?s*20 

Art  and  Historical  Assoc* INjO 

MewlvilleTheological  School.    1844 

Public  Library '  1879 

Irving  Female  College l.v»7 

Library  and  Uterary  Assoc  . .    1H72 
Delaware   County   institute     18^3 

of  Science. 

Free  Library 1901 

Mercersburg  Academy lNi«i 

State  Normal  Sc  hool 1>M 

Public  High  School 1  SmT) 

Public  Hij?h  School isM 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School.    Ih93 

Public  Library 1877 

Amel ia  S.  Gi  ven  Free  Library .    Is89 

PubllcSchool 1901 

Western    Pennsylvaniii  Col-     1873 

lege  and  S<'ieniitic  lust 

Albright  College 1881 

Public  Library 1885 

Nazareth  Hall  MUitary  Ac^d 

Public  Srhool 18U3 

Public  S4:ho<»l 

Young  Men's  Christ'n  Askoc.*.   1852 

Public  School 

Young  Men's  (Thri*.tian  Assoc.    IKh.') 

Pratt  Memorial  Library 1 H92 

Library  Company 17»iO 

Westminster  College ^. . .    18.52 

Hist.  Soc.  of  Montgomery  Co..   1881  1  Hist  , 

♦SUitisticsof  1900. 


Theo 

Col.. 

C.Soc 
C.Soc 
Hist. 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Y.  M. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  ., 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 

Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 

vSch.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen . , 
Y.  M. 
Sch., 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Law  . 
Gen., 
(^ol  .. 
Gen.. 
Theo 
Gen  . 
Col  -. 
Gen  . 
Sci  .. 

Gen  . 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

A.\v... 

Gen  .. 

Cicn  .. 

.^•h... 

Sch... 

Col ... 
(ien  ..1 
Sch... 
Sch...! 
Sch... 
Y.M.. 
Sch . . . 
Y.M.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ..' 
Col  ... 


ih 


1^ 


c. 

c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
T.C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
I). 
T. 
C. 
D. 
I). 
D. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
I). 
T. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Fr. 

F. 

8. 

S. 

S.Fr. 

S. 

s. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 


9 


S.Fr.    B. 
F.      B. 


r. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

S. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

F. 


18,000 

23,000 

7»S0O 
11.300 
1,000 
10^000 
8,000 
1,300 
8.000 
4,621| 

5,500, 

25.000 

3.000 

3,790 

3,000 

1.600 

18,000 

3,000 
6^000 
4.000 
4,000 
2;  833 
3.100 
1,245 
2,500 
1,(^84 
5,784 
1,000 
20.000 
18.000 
6,394 
26,0001 

f^ 

4; 

6> 

3.0 

3,r 

11,4 
1,^ 
1.0 

6.000! 
1,500; 

j,ood 

2,50d 
6,489 
6,000^ 

Looo! 
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1 

II 
0^ 

1 

-83 

r 

Beceipts  from— 

i 

gd 

II 

it 

ll 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

§ 

.1 

ill 

P 

15 

10 

10,000 

11 

18 

It 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

500 
1,259 

«l,000 

tl.OOO 

z 

75 

228 
350 
641 
884 
275 
17H 
433 
5Ho 
412 

$10,000 

127, 00& 

J.  N.  Blatt 

5636 

John  B.  Kieffer 

5637 

Daniel  Schnebley 

Panl  B-  Rimn 

5638 

'""500 

500 



""mi 

365 
60 
200 
120 
76 

*" 

5639 

t200 



'  S.  M.  .si»TH»r''^ 

5640 

H.  C.  GempcrHngr 

Perov  C«mi»ntpr 

5641 

5,000 

160 

4,200 

5&12 

1  H.  H.  Seaton 

5643 

2.081 
3.969 
8  295 

5644 

8 

817 
130 

76 
1,023 

20 
150 

200 



219 

4,400 

10. 000    Lvdia  Wh  hflnn  Wllov 

5645 

500 
250 

Anne  S.  Rej?ester. ....... 

R.  T.  Adams 

5646 

4;  581 

5647 

2,512 

Wniiam  E.  Martin 

5618 



250 

::::::::::::::::::::::: 

5649 

7,800 

750         7fi6 

15,000 

13,750 

T.  E.  Halfpenny 

5650 

1 

580 

Mftrv  McConl 

5651 

1 

::::::::::::::::::;::::::::: 

5652 

GOO 

700 



450 



18,000 

W.  D.  Kerswill 

5653 

1 

H.  E.  ahipld.*» 

5654 

""'m 

200 
60 

• 

4501 

1 

5o55 

! 

5666 

j  ----- 

...     1 

5657 

20 

100 

531 
10 
45 
96 

29  110- 

8,000 

1     5.  098 

EmilyJ.  Kuhn 

W.  T.  Fonvfitcr 

565.S 

'960 

400 

5059 



5660 

8,000'      $100 
10, 78M 

16'> 

W.  N.  Khrhart 

5601 

21*) 

3.>4 
350 

Stella  Rae  Allen 

Mattie  Dnrell  Bodlne. . . . 

5062 

""m 

....... 

300 

2.') 

1,000 

1,500 

3.^1 

50 

t              1 

r»0(.3 

1             ! 

5604 

7,000 

:  i    : 

1.500 

1,5U0 

45,000 

16,0«^ 

40.000 

18,00(» 

6,000 

Donglna  Cnlj? 

5005 

1 

Jolinathan  Hamnett .... 

5<;.-6 

15, 782         350 
' 

1  35»< 

5..^ 
31,440 

5007 

1,57  A 

1.572 

Siira  B.  Maxwell 

SuKnn  SfcCfftcken 

Ktithorine  Wheelock 

D.E.  KHst 

n.  K.Broomall 

Edith  n.  John 

H.  Mary  SpmiffhT 

Hekn  A.  Kciscr 

A.  R.  Rutt 

:.t:(KS 

15,(>72 

1.000 

j    1.419 

r(\i\9 

:.;i70 

2,000 

i:j5 
7'23 

:4\7\ 



5072 

1      400 

15,467 

j 

5673 

5r,74 

1 

6,'Jtk> 

::::::y: ::  J 

r>075 

100 

500 

102 
2."> 
200 

lotv 

r><i76 

100 

,              1 

5077 

::: - 

21XJ 

5078 

'""560 



50 
500 

2.(KX) 
8,000 

1,000   Mrs.  L.  T.  Davison 

5079 



r>oo 

90() 

10,000 

20,000 

5tKS0 

1 

50ttl 

1       '      ■'         1  ..    t  . . 

1          ; 

'  n.  C.  Di  xon 

5082 

n.  Lee  Bugenstnse 

Elb^abeth  Otterman 

5<;h3 

i"""'.VV.                  

9, 0<.H) 

r>6H4 

i 

5*:h'> 

•MM) 

29 
lU 

'2i\) 

200 

25 

6t 

....!*...,  (i.  A.  (Jrim 

rv.so 

.V>0 

2.'>s 

J.W.F.Wilkin»»n 

.V.N7 

I^HtieA.I'erry 

50-'J 

1             ,V>v) 

4,  rH>i 

. 

.... 

.".«;'.») 

i 

•••;•;•;.••;;••      ••;;•;;• 

12,0^)0  Mr*.  r\B.(;iiiot 

r.r,yi 

VJ)          .{77 

4,000 

Williaun  E.Martindell... 

r>092 

1 

5tiy3 

1          L>.>0 

*    '  . 

47:i 

79*) 

10,000 

William  Summers 

5094 
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6697 
6698 
6699 
6700 
6701 
6702 
6703 
6704 
6706 
6706 
6707 
6708 
6709 

6710 

6711 

6712 

6713 
6714 

6716 

6716 

6717 

6718 

6719 

6720 

67'21 
6722 

6723 

6724 

6725 
6726 
57*27 

6728 

6729 

6"'30 
6731 

6732 

6733 

5734 

6735 


Location. 
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continued. 

Norristown 

....do 

do 

do 

Northeast 

do 

Oakmont 

O^ontz School  .... 

Oil  City 

Orwell 

Overbrook 

Parkers  Landing. . 

Pennsburg 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (Rit- 

tenhouse  sq.). 
Philadelphia  (1324 

Locust  street). 
Philadelphia  (2011 

De  Lanceypl.). 
Philade'.pliia 

(Station  B). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (104 

South  Fifth  St.). 
Philadelphia  (1122 

Chestnut  St.). 
Philadelphia  (1350 

Pine8t.). 
Philadelphia 

i  Broad     and 
{randy  wine) . 
Philadelphia  (219 

8.  Sixth  St.  8ta.). 
Philadelphia  (320 

Che^tnutst.sta.). 
Philadelphia   (N. 

American  Bldg.) 

Philadelphia 

Phila.  (17th  and 

Wood  stfl.). 
Philadelphia(Ger- 

mantown). 
Philn.   (13th  and 

Locust  sts.). 

Philadelphia 

do 

Phila.  (12th   and 

Walnut  ats.). 

Phila.  (Tacony)... 

Phila.  (50th  St.  and 

Woodland  ave.). 

Philadelphia 

Phila.  (2l8t  St.  and 

Fairmountave.). 
Phila.     (Sta.    M, 

Holme:- burg). 
Phila.    (1122    Gl- 

rard  st.). 
Philadelphia  (112 

N.  Broad  St.). 
Philadelphia  (7th 

andLoKcuststs.). 


Name  of  library. 


Library  Company 

Montgomery  Co. Law  Lib  .... 
State  Hospital  Medical  Lib... 
William  McCann  Library  .... 

Free  Public  Library 

St.  Mary's  College 

Free  Public  Library 

Ogontz  Sch.  for  Young  Ladies. 
Belles  Lettrea  Club  Library  . . 

Library  Association 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Sem 

Parker  High  School 

Perkiomen  Seminar>' 

Academyof  Nat.  Sci. of  Phila. 
Academy  of  Notre  Dame 


Acad,  of  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church  (Benson  Library). 

Agnes  Irwin's  School 


American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science.* 

American  Entomolcwical  Soc. 

American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. 

American  Sunday  School 
Union. 

Anable'a  (Miss)  School  * 


Apprentices'  Library. 


Athenaeum  of  Philadelphia  .. 

Carpenters'  Company  of  Phil- 

ndelphia. 
Cathedral  T.  A.  B.  Library- 


Central  High  School 

Central     Manual     Training 

School. 
Charter  Oak  Library 


College  of  Physicians  of 
l^hiladelphia. 

Com.  High  School  for  Girls... 

Ck)m.  library  of  the  Bourse. . . 

Diocesan  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Disston  Library  and  Free 
Reading  Rcxim. 

Divinity  School  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church. 

Drexel  Institute 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary... 

Edwin  Forrest  Home 


Engineers  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  Law  Library. 

First  Presbyterian  Church 
(Albert  Barijcs  Mem.  Lib.). 


1794 
1869 
1879 
1885 
1902 
1881 
1901 
1883 
1892 
1876 
1833 


1892 
1812 


1869 
1889 


1859 
1743 


1824 


1820 

1814 
1736 
1873 


1885 
1855 
1788 


1896 
1895 


1884 
1862 


1891 
1814 


1878 
1896 


1897 


Gen  .. 
Law.. 
Med.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Theo  . 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sci  ... 
Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Sci  ... 

Sci  ... 
Soc  ... 

Soc ... 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 

Gen  ., 

Cx)l  ... 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Med.. 

Sch... 
Mer  .. 
Theo , 

Gen  .. 

Theo  . 

Sch... 
Asy... 

Gen  .. 

Sci... 

Law ., 

Gen  .. 


o  o  "^ 


c. 

T. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

'  c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
D. 


•5c 

is 


S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

8. 
8.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S.Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 

B. 
B. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 

B. 
R. 
B. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 
Fr. 

B. 
C. 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

R. 

Ft. 

R. 

F. 

B. 

8 


25,000 
5,500 
1.160 
3,780 
2,400 
6,600 
8,075 
5,000 
6,300 
1,500 

80,000 
1,100 
1,900 

62,000 
1,000 

3,000 

2,250 

1,000 

4.000 
89,000 

11,540 

1.000 

21,000 

85,000 

6,700 

10,000 

9,500 
8,000 

1,000 

73,621 

1,100 

6.822 
7,000 


6,000 

15,000 

29.551! 
12,000j 

8,000 

1,350 

1,230 

1,500 


♦  Statistics  of  1900. 
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! 

1 

1' 

i 

Receipts  from— 

0 

Si 

:3  s: 
Ha 
> 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 

§••3 

^ 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 
$6,000 

19 

'***376 

200 
120 

8300 
500 

SI,  000 
1,300 

E.  I.  Hallman 

6695 

John  S.Jones 

5696 

Edith  A.  Barker 

6697 

120 
400 
100 
107 

8.6i2 
10,965 

$420 
450 

304 

754 
661 

$7,600 

Amelia  C.  Paley 

6698 

Rebecca  M.  Leete 

J.  G.  Schneider 

6699 

6700 

12,832 

91,620 

1,680 

28,000 

Blanche  Mcllvaine 

6701 

6702 

11,150 
400 



Mr8.J.8.Rlcker 

5703 

io 

600 



J.M.Ctowles 

6704 





F.P.Siegfried 

5705 





5706 

75 
960 

172 



Mr8.Chas.K.Me8Chter.. 
Edw.J.Nolau 

5707 

6708 

6709 

60 

60 

H.P.Hottle 

6710 

5711 

2,500 
17,200 

5712 

200 
1,35(^ 

350 

800 

300 

5713 

i.  Minis  Hays 

6714 



50 

Edwin  W.Rice 

5715 

5716 

300 
600 

1,181 
600 

260 

60,225 

7,032 

114,000 

60,000 

MifisJ.Y.Middleton 

Louis  K.  Lewis 

5717 

6718 

100 
500 

«K. 

200 
300 

Chas.  W.  Devitt 

5719 

Edward  J.  Logue 

5720 

5721 

60 

William  L.Sayre 

Jacob  Keyser 

6722 

5723 

70,606 

1,951 

3,041 

2,330 

7,301 

66,000 

200.000 

Chas.  Perry  Fisher 

5724 

6726 

600 



6726 

Jennie  K.  Lewis 

6727 

76 
5,000 
4,200 

SO 
700 
899 

8,000 



546 

1,000 

6,280 
500 

J.  Luffberry 

5728 

160 

L.  M.  Robinson 

6729 

17,275 

Alice  B.  Kroeger 

6730 

500 

6731 

6 
100 

Chas.  J.  Fyflfe 

6732 

Fredk.  W.  Myers 

6733 

H.H.Fouse 

5734 

15 

200 
1QAQ. 

1.700 

.16736 

a^ 

> 



1 
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mm 

6738 

m4& 

67il 
6742 

Wis 

5744 
5745 

5746 

5747 

5748 

5749 
5750 

5751 

5752 

5758 

5754 

5755 
5756 

5757 
575b 

5759 

5760 

5761 

5762 
5763 

5764 
5766 

5766 

5767 

5768 

5769 
5770 

5771 

5772 
5778 

5774 


LcKratton. 


tiotitlijued. 


PMjadelpbiA.„,.. 

PhllKdrliihi>*(  1 51  Ft 

FilhtTt  f<L). 
Phi  hi,         11217-21 

Chi'^tmitHt  Ji. 
PhLLaiU-hihU 

l'hila<leJpmtt  {142 

N.  lethiit.). 

PhilMdelphln 

PhltH  fStji.  W),., 

Phila.(Sta.8) 

Philadelphia 

(Qermantown). 

Philadelphia 

PhUa.    (17th  and 

Spring  Garden). 
Philadelphia 

(41 12  Spruce  St.). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

(Llanwellyn). 
Phlla.  (Broad 

above  Race). 
Phila.    (10th  and 

Carpenter). 
Philadelphia 

(Drexel  Bldg.). 
Philadelphia 

(1300  Locust  St.). 
Phila.  (Sta.M)  .... 
Philadelphia  (900 

N.  22d8t.). 
Phila.  (Station  B) . 
Phila.     (917-919 

Bainbridgest.). 
Phila.   (10th  and 

Walnut). 
Phila.    (1422    N. 

16th  St.). 
Phila.    (1240  N. 

Broad  St.). 
Phila.  (City  Hall). 
Philadelphia 


Nanic'  of  library* 


....do 

Phlla.  ( Locust  and 

Juniper  sts.). 
Phila.    (Mount 

Airy). 
Phila.  (Oerman- 

town). 
Phlla.    (Mount 

Airy). 

Philadelphia 

Phl]adelphia(1106 

8.  6th  St.). 
Philadelphia 


....do 

Philadelphia  (109 

B.  20th  St.). 
Phlla.  (Sta.  H).... 


Fnnkfofd  Library  and  Eead- 
iUM  Rorim  Ap^KiiadoTi.  • 

Frnii  k  If  n  1  iipitiiiiu- ..-,,. 

Vrv^i*  Libriiry  of  Erumtmicti 
II ml  J'tilitirul  Sikrire.  * 

Fn.H^  IJbmry  of  IMitladel- 
phia.a 

Prtcndfl*  Fre«  Library ........ 


Friends*  Llbrmrj. 


Fm  dcIk'  BrliTt  Stliool . . . 

,,,.,u-..^v    (■^.[■njlij     _.. 

German  Soc.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Germantown  Academy 


GIrard  Cx)llege 

Girls'  High  School  . 


Gordon's  (Miss)  School 

Grand  Lodge  of  Pa.  P.  de  A.  M. 

Green  way  Literary  Associa- 
tion. 

Hahnemann  Medical  Col.  and 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 

Hebrew  Education  Society... 

Hirst  Free  Law  Library 


Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

House  of  Correction 

House  of  Refuge 


Insane  Dept.  of  Pa.  Hosp*. . . , 
Institute  for  Colored  Youth*. 

Jefferson  Medical  College 

Keneseth  Israel  Public   Li- 
brary. 
Lasalle  College 


Law  Association  of  Phila 

Leeser  Library  of  the  Hebrew 
Education  Society. 

Library  xVssoc.  of  Friends  . . . . 

LIbrarv  Company  of  Phila- 
delphiH.i!' 

Lovett  Memorial  Free  Lib- 
rary. 

Lutheran  Orphans'  Home 

Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Markham  Club 

Mechanics'  Institute 


Medico-Chirurgical    College 
of  Philadelphia.* 

Mercantile  Li  orary 

Mld-CIty  School  for  Glris*. . . . 


Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy*. 


1850 

IS24 
IS97 

1891 

IS74 

1743 


1764 


1848 
1863 


1871 
1876 

1860 

1891 

1885 

1824 

1888 


1847 
1866 

1898 

1892 

1852 

1802 
1868 

1835 
1731 

1885 


1804 


1898 
1857 


1821 


1860 


Oeii  .. 

80i  ... 
8iji  ... 

Gen  ., 

Gcu  .. 

Gen  .. 

Sch,„ 
(fin  .. 
Gen  .. 
8ch... 

Sch... 
Sch... 

Sch... 

Mas  .. 
Gen  .. 

Med.. 

Gen  .. 

Law .. 

Hist.. 

Asy... 
Asy... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Med.. 

Gen  .. 

Col  ... 

Law.. 
Gen  .. 

GJen  .. 
Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Theo  . 

Soc  ... 
Gen  .. 

Med.. 

Med.. 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 


F. 


1^^ 


C. 
C, 

T.a 

G. 
C* 

c, 

D 

c. 

c. 

c. 

T. 


V. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

D. 
T. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 


C. 


fi.Ft, 

y\ 

F. 
F. 
F. 

Kr. 

:-    ^'^. 

8.  Ft. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
8.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 
Ft. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

8.  ^ 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 
Fr. 


I 


4.i&| 

SG,iBi 
1,100 

M7pOeo 

21,715 
15.800 
I  El  itoa 

25.000 
1,000 

29,520 
1.964 

1,200 

7.757 
1.500 

15.000 

2.000 

12.000 

50.000 

1.809 
1,376 

4.503 
4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

9,963 

39.904 
2,000 

10.515 
210,806 

14,139 

1,775 

24,i)00 

1.000 
10,000 

1.500 

189,000 
1.000 

7.000 


*8tatlsUcsof  1900. 


a  Including  branches. 
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1 

o 

11 
r 

Reoetpta  fzom— 

j 

i| 

li 

II 

Natne  otlibmrtAn. 

d 
o 

13 

if 

i« 

It 

11 

It 

li 

i« 

IS 

17 

18 

t» 

89.851 
2.100 

126 
1,167 

2.942 

2,000 


f4tf2 

67^ 

•85,000 

Alfred  Rigling 

5787 

400 

168,068 

3.202 

^5738 

15.004 
597 
412 

1.691.452 
15.514 
4,366 



•150.000 

•10.819 
2,147 

John  Thomfinn 

5739 

Hannah  M.  Jones 

Mary  8.  Allen       ...    . 

5740 

5741 

5742 

10,000 
1.000 

850 
80 

9.000 
4.864 

•18,000 

Thomas  Wynne 

Lina  Hertasog 

5743 

6744 

William  Ker»haw 

5745 

1.124 

300 

8.802 

1,200 

1.200 
250 

5716 

250 

6747 

5748 

5,327 

Geo.  P.  Rupp 

5749 

40 
300 

57 

67 

Frank  P.  Bogan 

T.  Bradford,  M.D 

8amuel  Q.  Schwartz 

William  M.  Stewart,  jr. 
John  W.  Jordan 

5760 

6751 

2.000 

5762 

114.000 
50.000 
3,000 

5663 

80.000 
160 

2.000 

200,000 

5764 

6.383 

180 

180 

6756 

6756 

500 
» 

79 
15 

170 

130 

5757 

350 

6758 

Charles  E.  Janvrin 

Jennie  Gerson 

5759 

24,000 

6760 

6761 

""bOO 

'30*666 

1.742 

9.110 

•3,422 

12,671 

535 

Luther  E.  Hewitt 

5762 

5763 

113 
3,152 

1.800 
35,552 

10.210 

AnnaB.  Carroll 

James  G.  Barnwell 

5764 

• 

36.954 

44.864 

428.000 

928,000 

5765 

5766 

128 

208 

Minnie  J.  Rohlfs 

6707 

5768 

67 
250 

198 

Fredk.N.  Trotter 

Cora  A.  Wisdom 

5769 

4.099 

5770 

5771 

10,000 

2.062 

52.319 

6.005 

16,862 

119,853 

500,000 

John  Ashhurst 

5772 

5773 

50 

1.000 

200 

5774 

^Including  Ridg way  branch,  Broad  and  Christian  8trect«:  erected  1878;  cost  •800,000;  the  gift  of 
Dr.  James  Rush,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  Phebe  Ann  (Rldgway)  Rush. 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


h 


6776 

6777 
6778 
6779 

6780 

6781 

6782 
6783 

6784 

6786 

6786 

6787 

6788 
6789 

6790 
6791 

6792 

6798 

6794 

6796 

6796 

6797 

5798 
6799 

6800 

5801 

5802 


5801 
6806 


6806 
6807 


5810 
5811 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Philadelphia(llth 
and  Catharine). 

Philadelphia  (1227 
Arch  St.). 

Philadelphia 

Phila.  (Sta.  8) 

Philadelphia 
(Chestnut  Hill). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia(I.O. 
O.F.  Temple). 

Phila.  (piney).... 

Phila.(Hort.Hall. 
Broad  below  Lo- 
cust). 

Philadelphia  (8th 
and  Spruce  8t8.). 

Philadelphia  (Mi. 
Airy). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (820 

8.  Broad  St.). 

Philadelphia 

Phila.  (18th  and 

Chestnut  sts.). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (146 

N.  10th  St.). 
Phila.  (10th  and 

Reedsts.). 
Philadelphia(8ta- 

tlon  B). 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (233 

8.  4th  St.). 
Philadelphia 

(1301    Spring 

Garden  St.). 
Philadelphia 

(429-35  N.dthst.). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

(1319Walnutst.). 
Phila.  (17th  and 

Wood  sts.). 
Philadelphia 

(1811  Walnut  St). 
Philadelphia  (960 

N.  8th  St. 
Phila.    (Broad 

and  Vine  sts.). 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (Sta- 
tion I). 
Phila.  (Qermant'n) 
Phila,(7668.3dst.) 

Philadelphia 

....do.... 

do 

Phila.  (City  Hall). 


Moyamensing  Literary  Insti- 
tute. 
New  Century  Guild , 


New  Church  Boole  Assoc 

Northeast  Man.  Training  Sch, 
Kotre  Dame  Academy  * 


Numismatic  ar.d  Antiquarian 

Society  of  Philadelphia.* 
Odd  Fellows'  Library 


Olney  Free  Lib.  and  Rdg.  Rm. 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  Med- 
ical Library. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Penn.  Innt.  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Penn.  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art. 

Phila.  Board  of  Trade  Lib.  ♦. . 

Philadelphia  City  InsUtute.. 


Philadelphia  Club* 

PhiladelphiaCk>llegeof  Phar- 
macy. 
Philadelphia  County  Prison*, 

Phila.  Divinity  School* 


Philadelphia  Maritime  Ex- 
change. 
Philadelphia  Museums ^ . 

Philadelphia  Normal  School 
for  Girls. 

Philadelphia  Tumgemeinde . 

PostNo.  2,  G.A.R.* 

Presbyterian  Historical  Soci- 
ety. 
Public  School* 


Rittenhouse  Club 

Rodef-Shalom  Free  Library 

and  Reading  Room. 
Roman  Cathoflc  High  School . 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  and 
Convent  (Eden  Hall).* 

St.  Timothy's  Workingmen's 
Club  and  Institute.* 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary 

South wark  Library  Company . 

Spring  Garden  Institute 

Stephen  Girard  Building  Law 
Library. 

Superintendents'  Pedagogi- 
cal Library. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pa 


1853 
1882 


1890 


1858 
1850 


1875 
1827 


1762 
1820 


1876 

1833 
1852 


186? 
1821 


1862 
1875 
1894 
1896 

1819 

1875 
1852 

1885 

1875 


1890 

1850 

1873 

1868 
1821 
1851 


1885 
1893 
*  Statistics  of  1900. 


Gen  . 

Soc.. 

Theo 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Soc .. 

O.F  . 

Gen  . 
Sci  .. 

Med.. 

Asy... 

Asy... 

Sch... 

Mer  .. 
Gen  ., 

Gen  .. 
Med.. 

Asy.., 

Theo, 

Mer  ., 

Mer  .. 

Sch.., 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
Hist., 

Sch.. 

Soc... 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Soc.. 

Theo 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Law. 

Sch.. 

Law . 


C. 

C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 

T. 


F. 

s. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr. 
F. 

8. 
F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

8. 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


7,960 

3,611 

1,700 
2,500 
2,000 

5,000 

3,000 

1,078 
3,700 

15,000 
6,000 

12,041 

1,523 

2,000 
27,100 

4,500 
12,000 

6,000 
20,000 

2,500 
U,267 

8,943 

*  8,130 

1,800 
21,000 

2,000 

5,880 

2,869 

2,000 

4,600 

5,000 

18,700 
9,200 

16,000 
6,600 

8,000 

5,000 
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i 
1 

1 

if 

Receipts  from— 

j 

> 

Name  of  librarian. 

6 

1^ 

■ 

10 

11 

12 

It 

14 

16 

16 

17 

$1,260 

18 

10 

225 

120 

6,637 
2,667 

•120 

1940 

J.H.Davis 

5775 



Clara  E.  Hannum 

Wm.H.Alden 

6776 

5777 

200 

i 

1 

5778 

1 

6779 

300 
10 
30 

5780 

5o81 

661 

5782 





David  Rust 

6783 

j 

Milton  M.  Bergey 

5784 

6785 

• 

5786 

73 

K.  DeM.  Berg 

5787 



6788 

2.000 


6,000 

1,000 

24,611 

200 
50,000 

200 

853 

300 
150 

500 

6l,ai9 

4,766 
800 



Mary  A.  Fell 

5789 

6790 

::::::: 

Thoe.  S.  Wiegand 

6791 

»ioa 

$450 

^ 

6792 

6793 

5794 

801 
200 

113 

48 
900 

100 

17» 

I 

John  J.  Macfarlane 

Louise  F.  Buhrman 

A.  F.  Helbling 

5795 

6,317 

500 

284 

6796 

5797 

5 
2,900 

200 

1,147 

5798 

5,800 

William  L.  Led  with 

5799 

5800 

• 

1,147 

38,938 

i 

5801 

10.241 

OIiPA  Oerson 

5802 

400 

680 

1.200 

600 

100 

500 

125 

700 
100 
125 

'  E.  J.O'Donnell 

5803 

1 

1 
1 

5804 

2,000 

100 

1 

5805 



Chas.  R.  Maloy,  C.  M 

Victoria  Maban 

5806 

2,000 
6,126 

t 

1,600 

6.000 

5807 

5808 

t 

5809 



800 

'  489 

2,500 

489 
2,600 

1 

5810 

5811 
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6612 

&81S 

5814 
5815 
5816 
5817 
5618 
5819 
5820 

5821 
5822 
5823 

5824 

5825 
5826 
5827 

5828 
5829 

5830 
5881 
5832 
5833 
583-1 
5835 
5836 
5837 
5838 


5840 

5841 
5842 
5843 

5844 

5845 
5846 

5847 

5848 

5849 
5850 
5851 

5852 
5853 
5854 
5855 
5866 
5857 
5858 
5859 
5860 
5861 
5862 
5863 


IXKWtlOQ. 


i^'ontJinuBd. 

Phila.  (Locust 
above  Broad). 

Phila.  (Broad 
and  Berks  sta.). 

Philadelphia 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

Phila.  (88. 12th8t). 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia(18th 
and  Archsts.). 

Philadelphia 

Phila.  (German  t'n) 

Philadelphia(18th 
and  Archsts.) 

Phllipsbuiv 

Phoenix  vine 


Pineirrove 

Pittsburg 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburg  (410 
Penn  ave.). 

Pittsburg 

Pittsburg  (3833  5th 
ave.). 

Pittsburg 

do 

Pittsburg  (440  6th 
ave.). 

Pittsburg 

do 

Pittsburg  (Shady 

Side). 
Pittsburg  (Shady 

ave.). 
Pitt8burg(228  Wyo- 
ming ave.). 

Pittston 

do 

Polk 


Pottstown , 

....do 

Pottsvillo 

....do 

Punxsutawney  .., 

Quakcrtown 

Reading , 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Ridley  Park 


Name  of  Ubrvj, 


Teachen'  Institute  Library. . . 
Temple  College 


Union  League 

United  States  Naval  Home... 

University  Club  of  Phila 

University  of  Pennsylvania . . 

Biddle  Law  Libranr 

Department  of  Medicine . 
Ursinus  College.  School  of 
Theology  (Ref.  Ch.  in  U.  B.). 
Warner  Free  Inst  of  Science. 
William  Penn  Charter  School 
Woman's  Medical  Col.  of  Pa. 

Woman's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Free  Library.* 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

do 

Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

Public  School 

Public  Library  of  the  Phoenix- 
ville  School  District. 

Public  High  School 

Academy  of  Medicine 

Allegheny  County  Law  Lib.*. 

Bishop  Bowman  Institute*.. 

Camc«ric  Library  a 

Catholic  Librarv 

Central  High  Scnool 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Engineers'  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

German  Library  Association. , 

Lady  of  Mercy  Academy 


Library  Association 

Penn.  Col.  for  Women , 

Pittsburg  Acad,  of  Medicine  *. 

Pitts.  Col.  of  the  Holy  Ghost. . 

Public  High  School  • 

Shady  Side  Academy 


Thurston  Preparatory  School. 

Young  Men'8  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pittston  Library* 

Public  High  School 

State  Inst,  for  Feeble-Minded 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Hill  School 

Public  School 

Athenseum  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Richland  Library  Company.. 

Berks  County  Law  Library... 

Boys'  High  School 

Girls' High  School 

Public  Library 

Schuylkill  Seminary 

Public  Library I 


1868 


1866 


1881 
1740 
1886 


1847 

1850 

1875 

1854 
1871 


1892 
1896 


1874 
1896 
1867 


1895 
1897 


1878 
1880 


1851 
1894 


1848 
1869 
1892 


1878 
1859 


1866 


1873 
1891 


1851 
1870 
1877 


1796 
1860 


1896 
1808 
1881 
1896 


Gen 

Sch... 

Soc... 
Govt. 
Soc.. 
Col  .. 
Law .. 
Med 
Theo  . 

Scl.... 
Sch... 
Med.. 

Soc.. 

Y.M. 
Y.M. 
Y.W. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Med  . 

lAW  . 

Sch.. 
Gen.. 

Soc  .. 
Sch.. 
Med. 
Soc.. 

Soc.. 
Soh.. 

Mer.. 
Col  .. 
Med. 

Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Y.M. 

Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Asy.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Law  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


^11 

m 


c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

D. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

D. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T.C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 


t 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 
8. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

8.Fr. 
Fr. 

8.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 


F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 

S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 


15.741 

4,200 

10.416 
4,878 
3,282 
225.525 
80.582 
10.000 
2,000 

25,000 
2,000 
2.  GOO 

4,700 

5,400 
1,000 
5.000 

2,300 
4,737 

1,150 
3,360 
83,000 
2,000 
159,257 
8,500 
2,800 
1.200 
8,000 

12.000 
3,500 

35.000 
2,785 
2.841 

3.500 
3,500 
1.000 

1.400 

7,000 

1.124 
1,460 
1,000 

4.500 
3.196 
3.331 
1,000 
1,000 
2.018 
5.000 
1.000 
4.240 
17.600 
1.000 
2. 300 


*SUtistiasofl900. 


a  Including  5  branches.  _^ 
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} 

1^ 

I- 
0, 

r 

Receipts  tmm— 

i 

n 

1* 

> 

NameonibnulaiL 

1 

1^ 

1^ 

10 

11 

256 

600 

339 

139 

562 

12,664 

2,189 

If 

%% 

If 

li 

li 

n 

11 

■*266 

100,000 

Miss  A.  E.  Undsay 

Albert  E.  McKinley 

Alfred  Lee 

5812 

6818 

5814 

5816 

Ewing  Jordan,  M.  D 

Morris  Jastrow,  jr 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Klingelsmith  . 

6816 

20,869 

9200,000 

6817 

96.656 

S5.656 

6818 

5819 

6820 

6821 

5822 

Adelaide  W.  Peckham, 
M.  D. 

5828 

650 

100 
415 

7,244 
5,826 

127 
450 

6824 

J.  H.  Boeworth       . .  . . 

5825 

6826 

80 

100 

20 
480 

6,286 

1,200 
18,246 

Miss  L.  Voute 

5827 

6828 

2,000 

2,106 

20,000 

Elmlra  W.  Pennypacker. 

6829 

5830 

50 

150 
450 

Williamina  Duncan 

6881 

5832 

5833 

9,854 

23,146 
200 
60 

622,774 
1,000 

$116,000 

SI.  000 

124,627 
900 

$20,000 

993,000 
86,000 

Edwin  H.  Anderson 

Julia  Robbitt 

5834 
6835 

Margaret  McCreight 

H.  A.  Spllker 

6836 

5837 

6838 

4,000 

900 

6839 

6840 

10.000 

400 

40,000 

500 

2,000 

7,500 

H.  M.  Graham 

6841 

6842 

200 

184 

100 
50 

6843 

1,200 

Jos.  A.  Danner,  C.  S.  8p. . . 

5844 

6846 

5846 

800 
157 

6847 

1,001 

550 
120 



J.B.Griggs 

6848 

11,666 
1,832 

593 
200 

5849 

5850 

5861 

■"266 

100 
143 
180 

William  Price 

6852 

8,523 
1,616 

160 

160 
396 

Jane  A.  McCarthy 

B.  N.  Hyde 

6853 

6864 

6855 

6856 

60 

80 

200 

Eleanor  Foulke 

6857 

6858 

50 
80 
2,812 
100 
150 

R.  E.  Richardson 

Annie  E.  Goodman 

Albert  R.  Durham 

Edwin  D.  McHoee 

5859 

2,066 
80,283 

100 
6,000 

23 

100 

6,023 

106 

292 

5860 

500 

26,000 

5861 
6862 

4.990 

25^ 

Geo.  Galley  Chambers...'  5868 
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^84 
ooo6 
6866 
6867 
6868 
6669 
687Q 

6S71 

6872 

6678 
6674 
6876 
6876 
6877 
6878 
6879 
5880 
6881 
5882 
6883 
5884 
6885 
6886 
6887 

6888 
6889 
6890 
6891 
6892 
6893 
6894 
6896 
6896 
5897 


5900 
5901 
5902 
5903 
5904 
5905 
5906 
6907 
5908 
5909 
5910 
6911 
5912 
6913 
6914 
6915 
6916 
6917 
6918 

6019 
692C 
6021 
6922 
6023 


Laeailmi. 


f  INNfl  Y  LV  JLJffIA— 

oonUnued* 

RiegelsvlUe 

RoyeiBAv/iu 

Sa^erstown 

St.  Marys 

Scottdaie 

Scranton 

Scranton  (1102 

Oreen  Ridge  St) 
Soranton  (422 

Adams  ave.). 
Scranton....^.... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

8eliu9grove . . . 

SellerBYllIe 

Sewickley  .... 

Shamokln  .... 

Sharon 

do 

SharpsvUle  . . . 

Sheffield 

Shenandoah  . . 

Sheridan  ville . 

Shippensbuig . 


Nrid«  of  llbmiy* 


Slipperyrock 

Smethport 

South  Bethlehem 

do 

Southfork 

South  Hermitage. 

State  College 

do 

Steelton 

do 

Sugargroye 


Sunbury  

Susquehanna . 

Swarthmore  . . 

do 

do 

do 

Tarentum 

Tidioute 

Towanda  

do 

Tremont 

Troy 

Turtlecreek . . . 

Uniontown  ... 

do 

do 

Vandergrlft... 

Villamaria 

Villanova 

do 


Wanamie  ... 

Warren 

Washington  . 

,....do 

.....do 


Public  Librarj' 

Free  Public  Library* 

Public  High  School* 

St.  Marys  Benedictine  Priory 

Public  High  School 

Ck>nnell  Law  Library 

Green  Ridge  Public  Library 
Association.* 

Lackawanna  Institute  of  His- 
tory and  Science.* 

Lackawanna  Law  and  Li- 
brary Association. 

Public  Library 

St.  Cecilia  Academy 

St.  John's  College  * 

School  of  the  Lackawanna  * . 

Susquehanna  University 

Public  School 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Hall  Institute 

Public  School 

Public  School 

Union  School 

Public  School 

Sheridan  Free  Public  Lib 

Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

Public  High  School 

Lehigh  University 

People's  Free  Public  Library . 

Public  High  School 

John  Mc Ally  Library 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School* 

Sugargrove  Seminary  (John 
Hopkins  Library). 

Public  High  School* 

Susquehanna  Library 

Friends'  Historical  Library.. 

Swarthmore  College 

Delphic  Literary  Society 
Eunomlan  Literar>'  Soc  . . 

LO.  O.  F.  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Susquehanna  Collegiate  Inst. 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Union  High  School 

Book  Club  Library 

Madison  Academy 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

St.  Mary's  Library* 

Villanova  College , 

Augustlnian  College  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Ne3vport  Township  Free  Lib  . 

Public  Library I 

Citizens'  Library 

Trinity  Hall* 

Washington  County  Law  Lib* 


I 


1850 


1886 

1891 

1890 
1872 
1884 


1859 
1896 
1876 
1894 


1898 
18W) 
1900 
1873 


1877 
1903 


I 

Oen  . 

Sch.. 

Soc  .. 

Sch... 
1899  I  Law . 
Oen  . 


Scl... 

Law., 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Sch... 
Gen  ., 
Hist. 
Col.. 
C.Soc 
C.Soc 
O.F. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Soc... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Col  .. 
Theo. 

Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Law.. 


1876 


1896 
1864 


1884 


1859 


1864 
1875 


1870 


1897 

1852 
1882 
1883 


1860 


1901 
1854 
1842 


1896 
1876 
1870 
1879 


mk 


c. 
c. 

T.C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T.D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T.D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


S,Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 


F. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 

Ft. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

Fr, 

S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 


1,198 
1,000 
5,000 
1,000 
5,000 
2,400 

2,000 

4,600 

45,320 
1,250 
3,844 
2,000 
6,600 
1,820 
6,S48 
1,000 
1,000 
2.126 
1,200 
1,000 
4,857 
8,500 
5,000 

2,000 
1,100 

84,657 
2,200 
1,000 
2,000 

20,135 
1.454 
8000 
2,500 
1.000 

1,200 
6,500 
2,636 

16,000 
1,521 
1.000 
1.900 
1.000 
4.188 
1,200 
1,000 
2,000 
8,000 
8.000 
1,500 
1.000 
8,094 
8.700 
4.807 

12.000 

2,731 
12.000 
5,800 
8,000 
2,600» 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

It 

in 

0 

HcceipEa  from— 

i 

II 

"'3 

Kama  ol  Ubrarlaa. 

5 

-3 

14 

> 

10 

11 

It 

u 

Ifi 

le 

17 

18 

10 

E.  C  BrinkAr  1r 

6864 
5865 
6866 
5867 
6868 
5869 
5870 

5871 

5872 

5878 
:>874 
5876 
6876 
6877 
6878 
5879 
5880 
6881 
5882 
5883 
6884 
5885 
6886 
5887 

5888 
5889 

200 

■266 

100 

6,000 

$50 

180 



Annie  W.  Broadbent .... 

87 

10,000 

1.200 

200 
7,100 

600 
3,104 

1.600 
16,042 

Herman  Osthaus 

Henry  J.  Carr 

119,662 

114,365 

150 

$1,000 

9126,000 

Sister  Mary  Crescentia  . . 

840 

841 

20 

200 

•25 

260 



Thos.  C.  Houtz 

725 
18,625| 

800       721 

1,998 

2,094 

EliBabetb  Knapp 

Jobn  Harris 

600,        50 

1 

.,.., 1 

200 
25 
107 
693 
229 

T.  D  Vickerman 

""soo 

136 
128 
250 
694 

50 

125 
9,824 
11,000 

A.  W.  Mumfcrd 

689 
204 

Jacob  8.  Williams 

Nellie  Faloney 



Ida  B  Ouiirlev 

2,500 

Mabel  F.McCamea 

85,4»4 

2,015 

4,360 

4,360 

100,000 

W.  H.  Chandler 

5890 
5891 
5892 

Alta  B.  Claflin 

""soo 

150 

1,594 

100 

200 

200 

260 

250 

3,854 

102 

260 

6,000 

Rev.  Cleveland  Frame. . . 

Helen  M.  Bradley 

M.J. Penney 

5893 

8,354 

5894 

4.088 
4,231 

6895 

260 

L.  E.  McQinnez   . 

5896 



5897 

25 

26 

M.  R.  Woodland 

5898 

6899 

78 

181 
98 

750 
14 

7,028 

842 
131 
600 

78 



Mrs.  M.  H.  Boynton 

Arthur  Beardaley 

8.  M.  Nowell . . . 

5000 

26 
600 

600 

6901 

5902 

1,700 

1,600 

II.W.Mowery 

6903 

William  H.  Linton 

L.  A.  8toup 

5904 

75 

5905 

26() 
14, 626 

5906 

'"*"i66 

420 
26 
16 



Helen  El  well  Reck  well . . 

5907 

6908 

1,500 

Katie  E.  Kohr 

5909 

6910 

6911 

200 

Alex  D  EwinflT 

5912 

' 

800 

6913 

5914 

■""sso 

1,071 
36 

15,000 
180 

900 

2,244 
60 

Edith  M.  Bell 

6915 



5916 



Rev.  James  J.  Dean 

6917 

6918 

3,000 

800 

805 

Geo  W  Coxe 

5919 

6920 

600 

2,683 

6921 

............... 

1 

6922 

76 



300 



1 

5923 
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5924 
5926 

5026 
5927 
6928 
6929 
5930 
5931 
5932 
5933 
5934 
5935 
5936 
5937 
5938 
6939 
5940 
5941 
5942 
5943 
5944 
5945 

5946 
6947 

5948 
5949 
6950 
6951 
6952 
5953 
5964 

5955 
5956 


6957 
5968 
5959 
5960 
5961 
5962 
5963 
6964 
6965 
5966 
6967 
5968 
5969 
5970 
5971 
5972 
5973 
5974 

5975 
5976 
5977 
6978 
6979 
5980 
6981 
6962 


Location. 


PBNMBYLVAMIA- 

continued. 


Washington 

do 


do 

Watflontown  . . . . 

Wayne 

Waynesboro 

Waynesburg 

WeiB  Library.... 

Westcheeter 

do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

...u\o 

Co 

Westtown 

WiconiBCO 

Wilkesbarre  .... 

do 

do 

do 

Williamson  Sch. 


Williamsport. 

do...;:.. 


do 

Wyalusing. 
Wyncote . . . 
Yardley.... 

York 

do 

do 

do 

do 


RHODB  ISLAND. 

Anthony 

Apjponaug 

Arlington 

Ashaway 

Ash  ton 

Auburn 

Barrineton 

Block  Island 

Bristol 

do 

Carolina 

Centerdale 

Central  Falls 

Crompton 

East  Greenwich. . 

do 

iSast  Providence . 
East    Providence 
Center. 

Edgewood 

Exeter 

Oreenville 

Hope 

Hope  Valley 

Howard 

do 

Jamestown , 


Name  of  library. 


Washington  Female  Seminary 

Washington  and  Jefferson 
College. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc* 

Public  High  School 

St.  Luke's  School 

Public  High  School* 

Waynesburg  College 

Wew  Library 

Birmingham  Library 

Chester  County  Hist  Soc . . 

C  hester  Co.  La  w  and  Misc.  Lib.* 

Darlington  Seminary 

Public  Ubrary* 

Public  School 

State  Normal  School 

Westtown  School 

Public  High  School 

Law  and  Library  Association. 

Osterhout  Free  Library 

Wyoming  Hist,  and  Oeol.Soo. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

Williamson  Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades. 

Public  School 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Sem- 
inary (Alumni  Library). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library* 

Public  Library 

Chelten  Hills  School  * 

Yardley ville  Library 

His.  Soc.  of  York  County 

Public  Library 

York  Collegiate  Inst  (Cassat 
Library.) 

York  County  Academy 

York  County  Law  Library* . . 


Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library  Association 

Library  Association  • 

Public  Library  Association... 

Public  Library 

Island  Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Rogers  Free  Li  brary 

Public  Library 

Union  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

East  Greenwich  Academy. . . . 

Free  Library 

Watchemoket  Free  Pub.  Lib. 
East  Providence  Free  Library 


Free  Public  Library* 

Mantou  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Hope  Li  brary 

Langworthy  Public  Library.. 
Sockanasset  School  for  Boys  *. 

Stat©  Prison 

Philomenian  Library 


1789 
1890 


1884 


1860 
1896 
1795 


1861 
1851 
1872 
1846 
1872 
1803 
1886 
1856 
1886 
1858 
1871 
1888 

1882 
1900 


1845 
1902 
1897 
1878 

1787 


1874 


1895 
1871 
1870 
1888 
1880 
1878 


1878 
1881 
1871 
1882 
1876 


1867 


3897 
1880 
1881 


1888 
1859 


Sch.. 
Col  .. 

Y.M. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Hist . 
Law. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Hist. 
Y.M. 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Y.M. 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Hist. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Law. 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Asy.. 
Asy.. 
Gen  . 


1^1 


c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
T, 
C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
O. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


T.D. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

T, 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


6. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr, 
Ft. 
F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

8. 
F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
8. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F, 
Ft. 
F. 
F, 


16  J 

1,000 
1,500 
3.000 
1.000 

S.600 
2,006 
2,000 
7,000 
8,000 
4,500 
1,500 
9,212 
5.000 
2.000 
10.000 
88,228 
19,000 
1,200 
2,600 

5,600 
5.000 

2,200 
1,545 
1,250 
4,017 
2,000 
6,326 
3,000 

1.200 
4,000 


3,070 
8,847 
8,438 
5,897 
2.869 
6.425 
8,048 
3,000 
1,900 
14,637 
3.461 
4,150 
9,000 
5,397 
1,000 
6,474 
6,769 
5,062 

1,538 

3,sn 

4.313 
1.780 
5.409 
2,000 
2,710 
5,0001 


*Stati8Ucsof  1900. 
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1 

3-3 

Receipts  from— 

B 

is 

h 

1* 

> 

Name  at  llbrariau. 

1 

1^ 

r. 

i« 

It 

18 

u 

u 

i& 

Iffi 

u 

1% 

li 

5924 

10,000 

200 



9900 

.    .., 
$60,000 

6926 

400 

5926 

5927 



5928 

5929 

3,000 

400 
100 

300 
2,1OT 

A.  L.  Darby 

6930 

800 

•2,197 

$50,000 

5,000 

Jos.  J.  Schmitt . 

5931 

5932 

1.000 

128 

Samoel  Manhall 

5933 

69S4 

5936 

16,784 
1,800 
8,523 

5936 

200 
""'1*28 

""soo 

3.000 
160 

20 
234 
190 
150 
460 
1.861 
1,178 

Addiflon  L.Jones 

Alice  Cochran 

5937 



597 

250 

225 

1,000 

24,720 

2,250 

20 

450 

694 
815 

5938 

W.  W.  Dewees 

5939 

800 

Geo.  8.  J.  Keen 

5940 

5941 

87,941 

24,720 

1,000 

20 

6«7,700 

22,000 

500 

66,872 

Myra  Poland 

5942 

Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden. . 

5943 

5944 

125 

800 
200 

1,000 

3,972 
685 

5945 

Louise  M.  Reeder 

C.  E.  McCIoskey 

5946 

5947 

5948 

200 

3,000 

7,000 

Barfth  0.  Adams 

5949 

5950 

8.250 

Harriet  W.  Comly 

Geo.  R.  Prowell 

5951 

1,000 
2,000 

1,000 
506 
36 

200 
260 

128 
178 
476 
160 
200 
207 
337 
100 

5952 

6,265 
300 

1840 

860 

5953 

5954 

Elmer  E.  Wentworth .... 

5955 

260 

2,378 
8,821 
10,784 
3,834 

500 

3,825 
279 

1,168 
301 
240 

1,266 
734 
150 

5956 

$700 

326 
271 
121 
800 

8,600 

Myra  8.  Anthony 

Sarah  A.  Robinson 

Mary  F.Walker 

5957 

5958 

5959 

Herbert  F.  Larkiii 

5960 

5961 

17,650 

'soo 

1,146 
200 
160 

Flora  M.  Kendall 

Emma  S.  Bradford 

E.  P.  Champlhi 

5962 

5963 

5964 

6965 

383 
120 
128 

2,134 

1,100 
156 
250 

1,300 
250 

600 

1,700 
213 
250 

1,300 
570 

1,000 

14.000 

Geo.  U.  Arnold 

5966 

John  F.  Kelly 

5967 

500 

Frank  C.  Anjfcll 

5968 

5969 

132 

6,384 

1,200 

Annie M. Li vsev.  ... 

5970 

6971 

16 

"ioo 

291 
390 
113 

230 
100 
161 
94 
245 

i6.6i9 

16.652 
2,720 

5,641 
428 
2.843 
1.401 
6,241 

146 

646 
8% 

896 
146 
271 

344 
64 

516 
725 
474 

14,000 

6,000 

Emma  J.  Knight 

Jennie  E.  Brig'RS 

6972 
5978 

Clara  B.  Mowry 

5974 

2,000 

6975 

i46 

283 

Phebe  H.  Edwards 

Lloyd  L.  Mathewson 

5976 

1,200 

5977 

6978 

260 

352 

Clara  A.  Olney 

5979 

5980 

600 

200 
150 

800 

200 
146 

200 
216 

A.  G.  Wilcox 

6981 

6.335' 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond.... 

5982 
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RHODE  ISLAND— 

continued. 

m<^ 

Kingston 

6984 

3o 

6085 

Lakewood 

6986 

Little  Compton ... 

6987 

Lonsdale 

6988 

Manville 

6989 

Matunuck 

6990 

Natick 

6991 

Newport 

6992 

do. 

6993 

do 

6994 

do 

6995 

do 

6996 

do 

6997 

do 

6998 

Oak  Lawn 

6999 

Olneyvllle 

6000 

Pascoag 

6001 

Pawtucket 

6002 

do 

6003 

Peace  Dale 

6004 

Phenix 

6005 

Pontiac 

6006 

Portsmouth 

6007 

Providence 

6008 

do 

6009 

do 

6010 

do 

6011 

do 

6012 

Providence  (Elm- 

wood  Station). 

6013 

Providence 

6014 

do 

6016 

do 

6016 

do 

6017 

do 

6018 

do 

6019 

do 

6020 

do 

6021 

do 

6022 

do 

6023 

do 

6024 

do 

6025 

do 

6026 

do 

6027 

do 

6028 

do 

6029 

do 

6030 

do 

6081 

do 

6082 

Riverside 

6033 

Saunderstown  .... 

6034 

Saylesville 

6085 

Shannock 

6086 

Summit 

6037 

Tiverton 

6038 

Tiverton   Four 

Comers. 

6089 

Valley  Palls 

6040 

Warren 

6041 

Warwick 

6042 

Westerly 

6(M8 

do 

Free  Library 

Rhode  Island  Col.  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Lib.  and  Read.  Room  Assoc.*. 

Manville  Library 

Robert  Beverly  Hale  Memo- 
rial Library.* 

Free  Library* 

Middletown  Free  Library  *. . . 

Newport  Historical  Society  .. 

People's  Library 

Post  Library  ( Fort  Adams) . . . 

Redwood  Idbrary 

Rogers  High  School 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library* 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Ladies'  Poscoag  Library 

Deborah  Cook Sayles  Library. 

Public  High  School 

Narragansctt  Library  Assoc . . 

Pawtucket  Valley  Free  Lib  . . 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Brown  university 

Butler  Hospital  forthelnsane . 

Classical  H  igh  School 

Davis's  Circulating  Library .. 

Edge  wood  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 

English  nigh  School 

Franklin  Lyceum  Library. . . . 

Friends'  School 

Gregory's  Circulating  Lib 

La  Salle  Academy 

Olneyvllle  Free  Ubrary  * 

Providence  Athenaeum 

Public  Library 

Rhode  Island  Historical  8oc. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Soc... 

Sacred  Heart  Convent  Lib.*. . 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Academy. . 

State  Law  Library 

State  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Union  for  Christion  work  *. . . 

Y,  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  Tea  Room  Lib  . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Willette  Free  Library 

Sayles  Free  Lib.  Association  . 

Clark's  Mills  W.  C.  T.  U.  Free 
Library. 

Free  Library 

Whitridge  Hall  Free  Library. 

Union  Public  Library 


1890 

1815 
1879 
1854 
1872 
1896 

1889 
1848 
1853 
1869 


1747 

1888 
1889 
1875 


1855 
1884 
1884 


1707 


1897 
1855 
1897 


1847 
1819 
1881 
1871 
1875 
1753 
1878 
1822 


1879 


1871 


1864 
1880 


1886 


1891 
1888' 


Free  Public  Library 

George  Hail  Free  Library  *. . . 

League  Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 


1871 


1894 
♦Statistics  of  1900. 


Gen  . 
Col.. 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
HU.. 
Gen  . 
Gar.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Y.M. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Asy.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Mer  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Geu  . 
Gen  . 
Geu  . 
His.. 
Med. 
Med. 
Sch.. 
sch.. 
Law. 
State 
Sch.. 
Soc .. 
Y.M. 
Y.W. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc.. 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


T.C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

D. 
T.D. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.C. 

C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

T.D. 

C. 

T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


F. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 
S. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
8. 
F. 
F. 
S. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

F. 

Ft. 

F. 

F. 
8.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


7,0 
10,  f 

4,t 
2,2 

8,r 


2,37a 
1,6 

9.0 

84,  r 

1,6 
45,70 

i,r 

2,f 
4.269J 
8,6" 
1,5 

21,  r 

2,0 
9,7 
6,0 
8,16 

2,r 

8,0 
136,0 

2;i75'| 

4,244 

4.302^ 

8.OO0I 

7,800, 

1,030 

8,565 

66,621 

109,429' 

22,000, 

1,0001 

15,000 

8,180 

2,000^ 

27,500i 

15,000 

12,200! 

5,2471 

8, 6001 

1,660| 

4,398 

41471 

2,r 

2,' 
8,0 
3,8 
2,0 
16,5 
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! 


4,000 


50 


11,000' 
6.006 


787 


830 
600 


1,000 
50 


2,034 


200 


6,852 
20,000 
45,000 


1,000 
'8,666 


80 


4,500 


li 

> 


11 


284 
875 


114 
22C 
135 
250 

25 


707 


906 


500 
481 
395 
45 
948 


768 
345 
112 
158 


30,000|  5,608 
100 


200 
150 


430 


100 

627 

1,750 

7,053 

1,875 

20 


3,»28 


3,970 
1,610 
2,249 
8,372 
2,200 

3,000 
250 


81,166 
"i5*634 


350 
8,902 
12,318 


46,420 


16,111 
7,814 
2,356 
2,142 


6,076 


6,985 


1,600 


14,400 
50,466 
123,014 


485 
1,430 
1,0001 

146' 


75 
171 
136 


loo' 

180, 
163 

86 
153 
130 

684 


4,000 
12.292 
8,180 

350 
5,828 
2,200 

542 
1,400 

1,100 
2,340 
1,933 

1,644 
11,028 
4,600 

27*636 


Reeeipta  from^ 


5 


IS 


91,000 


7,000 


200 


96 


^4 

1-^ 


U 


tifioi 

1,876 


296 
100 


121 
121 


200 


625 
196 


196 


200 
296 
121 
100 


8,654 


925 


20,200 
1,600 


8,500 
800 


250 
71 
35 

175 
146 
121 

96 
800 
125 


II 


IS 


t6,000 


8,428 


1, 

13,463 
1,637 


10 


IS16 
1,876 

297 
100 
464 
126 
171 

255 
725 


6,117 


4,822 


CO 


11 


$106,000 


73,136 
10,000 


650 

2,576 

68 

7,871 


1,774 
673 
222 
396 


14,485 


1,040 


900 


2,376 
8,65(2 
49,612 
4.029 
55 


8,500 


146 
183 
200 


16,000 


82,000 


a  77, 427 


8,743 


20,000 
89,709 


41,236 


100 


294 
331 
181 

175 
189 
141 

233 
800 
125 


160.0001 


IS 


$36,000 


250,000 


2,000 


120,000 


2,000 


30,000 

60,000 

476,000 


100 


NftiDe  of  hbnirljm. 


n 


Lewis  B.  Aksh,  jr., 
LllUan  M.  George . 


5064 


J.  A.  Belcher 5985 

J.B.Taylor 5986 

!  6987 

W.  D.  Aldrich i  6988 

5989 


R.  F.Tilley 

Jane  £.  Gardner. 


Richard  Bliss. 


L.  M.  Shaw 

Harriet  H.  fUchardson . 


Minerya  A.  Sanders . 


H.  W.Fifion 

H.  W.  Spencer 

B.  E.  Aibro 

Katherine  B.  Fisk. 


H.  L.  Eoopman . 


E.T.HU1. 


Caroline  R.  Jones. 

Lucy  E.Baker 

Brother  Peter 


Joseph  LeRoy  Harrison 

W.E.  Foster 

C.  S.  Brighaiu 

Geo.  S.  Mathews,  M.  D  . . 
Geo.  D.  Hersey 


Sister  Margaret  Mary  . 

J.H.Bongart2 

H.  O.  Brigbam 


Fannie  Atkinson . 
Marv  W.  Blo^et. 
Rutb  A.  Arnold  .. 
W.  T.  Asquith.... 
N.F.  Kenyan  — 


Mary  J.  Seabury. 


I.  L.  Sana . 


Mary  A.  Lane . 
Bthan'  wiioox . 


5990 
5991 
6992 
5993 
5994 
5995 
6996 
5997 
5998 
5999 
6000 
6001 
6002 
6003 
6004 
6005 
6006 
0007 
6008 
6009 
6010 
6011 
6012 

6013 
6014 
6016 
6016 
6017 
6U18 
6019 
6020 
6021 
6022 
6028 
6024 
6025 
6026 
6027 
6028 
6029 
6030 
6081 
6032 
6033 
6034 
6035 


6037 


6039 
6040 
6041 
604'2 
6043 


a  Does  not  include  a  recent  bequest  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown,  amounting  to  f^OO.OOa  not  yet 
available.    Of  this  fund,  $150,000  Is  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  liorary. 
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Is 


^ 


6044 
6045 


6046 


6047 
6048 


6049 
6060 
6051 
6062 
6063 

6064 

6055 
6066 
6057 
6058 
6059 


6061 
6062 


6066 
6067 


6070 
6071 
6072 
6073 
6074 
6075 
6076 
6077 
6078 
6079 
6060 
6081 
6082 
6083 
6084 

6085 


6087 


6090 
6091 
6092 
6093 
6091 
6096 
6096 
6097 
6098 
6099 


BHODE  I8LANJ>— 

continued. 

Wickford 

Woonsocket 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Cedar  Springs 


Charleston . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Charleston  (Cita 

del}. 
Charleston 
Chester . . . 
Clemson  Collie 

Clinton 

do 


Columbia . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Conway 

Darlington. 

do 

do 

Duewest . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Gaffney 

Georgetown, 
Greenville 

do 

Marion.... 
Mount  Pleai»nt 


Newberry.. 
do 


Orangeburg, 

do 

Rockhill... 

do 

Societyhlll. 
Spartanburg 

do 

do 

Sumter 

Union 

do 

Williamston 
Winnsboro 


North  Kingstown  Free  Lib. 
Harris  Insutute  Library 


Schofleld  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School.* 

Central  High  School 

South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

Charleston  Orphan  House.... 

College  of  Charleston 

Library  Society 

Med.  Soc.  of  South  Carolina*. . 

Smith  (Mrs.  Jet)  Priyate  Sch. 
Ubrary.* 

SouthCarolina  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

Patterson  Public  Library 

Clemson  Agricul  tural  College . 

Presbyterian  College  of  S.  C. . 

Thomwell  Orphanage(Nellio 
Scott  Library). 

Benedict  College 

Columbia  Female  College  *  . . 

Library  Association 

Presbyterian  Theo.  Seminary. 

Presbyterian  Col.  for  Women. 

Public  School 

South  Carolina  College 

State  Library* 

Supreme  Court  Library* 

Ursuline  Academy 

Borroughs  School* 

Darlington  Guards  Library* . 

Mayo  High  School  (colored) 

St.  John's  High  School  * 

Due  We«t  Female  College . . . 

Erskine  College 

Buphemian  Literary  Soc 
Philomathean  Society. . . 
Theological  Sem.  (A.R.P.) 

Limestone  College 

WInyah  Indigo  Society* 

Furman  University 

Greenville  Col.  for  Women  . . 

Public  Library 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
United  Synod  ( Ev.  Luth.) . 

Newberry  (Allege 

Phrewakosmlan  Literary 
Society.* 

Claflln  Univ.  (Lee  Library) .. 

Graded  School 

Graded  School 

Winthrop  Normal  Indust.Col 

Society  Hill  Library 

Converse  (College 

Kennedy  Free  Library 

Wofford  College , 

Graded  School 

Clifford  College 

Public  Library 

Williamston  Female  College . 

Mount  Zion  Institute 


1899 
1865 


1868 

1898 
1849 


1800 
1785 
1748 


1854 
1899 
1892 
1896 
1875 

1871 


1890 


1883 

1806 
1816 


1868 
i896 


1839 
1843 
1842 


1851 


1869 


1876 
1894 
1890 
1896 
1822 


1883 
1864 


1898 
1872 


Oen  .. 
Gen 


Sch. 

Sch... 
Asy 


Cof.. 
Soc.., 
Med. 
Sch... 

Sch... 

Y.M.. 
Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
Col... 
Sch... 

Sch... 
Col  ... 
Gen  .. 
Theo  . 
Col... 
Sch... 
Col... 
State  . 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Col... 
C.Soc. 
C.Soc. 
Theo  . 
Ck)l... 
Gen  .. 
Coi  ... 
Col  ... 
Gen  .. 
Theo  . 

Col  ... 
Soc  ... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 


C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T.D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


F. 
Fr. 

8. 
Fr. 
Ft. 


8.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 
8.Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

8. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 


C. 


3.066 
15,672 


2.000 


2.478 
1.000 


4.342 
15.000 
30.000 
3.000 
2.000 

6.500 

1.600 
1.100 
7.506 
2.000 
6.682 

3,466 
1.000 
1,300 
20,000 
2,000 
2.300 
33.783 
50.000 
10,000 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1,000 
1.646 
1.000 
3,500 
3.300 
3.200 
2.000 
3,910 
10,000 
6.000 
1.000 
2.800 
2.000 

10.000 
1.200 

6,000 
1.500 
1.000 
5,890 
3,000 
3,000 
4,900 
12.000 
1.900 
1,000 
2.000 
3,500 
1.200 


*  Stotistics  of  1900. 
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C,  corporation;  D,  donatloiis.    7:  F.free;  8,  imbficription;  Fr,  free  for  reference.    8:  C,  circulating; 
B,  both.] 


I 

ll 
II 

i 

RoceiplB  froDi^- 

4 

I 

If 

1? 

li 

> 

Kam0  of  librarian. 

d 

6.« 

1 

1' 

10    j 

II 

It 

la 

14 

1& 

le 

n 

16 

Ifl 

1.000 
90 

261 
680 

U,718 
25,907 

1621 
2,200 

192 

11,029 
2,200 

$3,000 

97,000 

A.  W.  Luther 

6044 

MiwA.H.Waid 

6045 

6046 

246 

3,467 

860 

350 

1,000 

6047 

6048 

"i.'soo 

"438 
1,854 

4,149 

287 

42,631 

75 

75 

6049 

RmmA  Rnll 

6050 

1,700 

4,982 

2,700 

Ellen  M.  Fitz  Simons .... 

6051 

6052 

6068 



100 

250 

250 

6054 

6055 



3,000 
2,000 

69 
852 

50 
880 

148 

8,120 
4,855 

200 
1,460 

Mrs.  J.  Q.  Sloan 

6056 

1.460 

A.  L.  Lewis 

6057 

W.  S.  Bean,  D.  D 

6058 

1,992 
274 

125 

220 

1,500 

2,200 

Wm.P.Jacobs 

6059 

F.  T.  Knowles 

6060 

6061 

16^ 

610 

Martha  A.  Cramer 

6062 

606S 

6064 

*25*666 

ioo 

131 

3,000 

50 

4,000 

100 
2,107 

104 
2,107 

6065 

20,000 

Margaret  H.  Rion 

6066 

l(,000 

6067 

600 

600 

6068 

Sister  M.Ignatius 

6069 

6070 

76 

640 

6071 

6072 

6073 

6074 

800 
600 

200 
300 
5& 

200 

1,650 

15 

10,000 

W.  A.McAulay 

6076 

N.  M.  McDlU 

6076 

J.  R.  Devlin 

6077 

6078 

6079 

2,000 
1,000 

1,600 
825 

8,000 

6080 

800 

B.  E.  Geer 

6081 

6082 

250 

Edna  Carmichael 

6083 

6084 

2,500 
3.000 

'"i,'666 

75 
26 

500 
181 

6,000 

E.  B.  Setzler 

6085 

0086 

600 
87 

5,000 

L.  M.  Dunton 

6087 

2,400 

6088 

J.C.Cork 

6089 

863 
6 

7,507 

1,000 

i,666 

200 

Ida  J.  Dacus 

6090 

600 

Sues.  Wilson 

6091 

6092 

l.OOO 

50 
850 

6,688 
8,000 

10,000 

Ophelia  Dawkins 

MT8.J.D.  Holler 

6093 

366 
100 

6094 

6096 

6096 

6097 

100 

Miss  Marion  Thomas 

6098 

6099 
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R,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Mi 


m 


.a 


,-fi 


2.5 
U 


1^ 

a 

9 


8 


6100 
6101 
6102 
6103 
6104 
6105 
6106 
6107 
6108 
61U9 
6110 
6111 
6112 
6113 
6114 
6116 
6116 
6117 
6118 
6119 
6120 
6121 
6122 
6123 
6124 
6125 
6126 
6127 
6128 
6129 
6130 
6131 
6132 
6133 

6134 
6186 
6136 


6137 
6138 
6139 
6140 
6141 
6142 
6143 
6144 
6145 
6146 
6147 
6148 

6149 
6150 
6151 
6152 
6153 
6154 
6166 
6156 
6167 
6168 
6169 
6160 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen . 
Beresford . 
Brookings 

do 

Canton 

.....do 

Dead  wood 
Hot  Springs. 
Huron  .... 

do 

Lead 

Madison  .. 
Mitchell.. 

.....do 

Pierre.. 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

Redfield  . . 
Sioux  Falls 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

Spearflsh.. 
Springtield, 
iVndall . . . 
Vermilion 

do 

Watertown 

do 

Webster... 

W  essi  ng  ton 

Springs. 
Yankton . 
.....do.... 
....do.... 


TEKXESSEB. 

Athens 

Bell  Buckle 

Bristol 

do 

Brownsville 

....do 

Chattano<^a 

do 

....do 

,....dc 

Clarksville 

....do 

do 

Columbia 

Culleoka 

Cumberland  City 
Cumberland  Gap. 

Dickson 

Fayetteville 

Franklin 

Grassy  Cove 

Greeneville 

Harriman 

Hiwassce  College 


Alexander  Mitchell  Free  Lib. 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

S.  Dak.  Agricultural  College . 

Public  School 

Augustana  College* 

Public  School 

Public  School 

Huron  College 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School  • 

State  Normal  School 

Carnegie  Library 

Dakota  University 

Public  School 

State  Library  • 

Supreme  Court  Law  Library. . 
U.  B.  Indian  Industrial  School 

Redfield  College 

All  Saints  Library* 

Cam^e  Free  Public  Library 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Public  School 

Sioux  Falls  College 

South  Dakota  Penitentiary... 

State  Normal  Sthool 

State  Normal  School 

Herbert  Gopfert  Library 

St.  Josi»ph's  Acodem v 

Unlver>ity  of  South  Dakota . . 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

Public  High  School* 

Wessington  Springs  Seminary 


Carnegie  Library.... 
Public  High  School . 
Yankton  College 


1884 


1886 
1901 
1870 


1894 
1898 
1903 
1895 
18S6 
1902 
1887 
1882 
1889 
1862 
1891 
1887 
1886 
1902 
1889 
1880 
1883 
1882 
1885 


1896 
18?<2 
1900 


1888 
1887 


1903 
1890' 


Grant  University 

Webb  School 

KinK  College 

Public  High  School  * 

Brownsvifie  Female  College  . 

Longfellow  Literary  Soc  * 
Chattan^ga  Col.  (UodderLib.) 

Grant  Tniversity 

Chattanooga  Normal  Univ . . . 

Library  As^ixiiation 

Library  Association  * 

SouthwcMttrn    Presbyterian 
University. 

Wjwh.  Irving  Soc.  Lib*... 

Columbia  Institute 

Culleoka  A  cad.  (Read'g  Club)* 
Cumberland  City  Acaaemy  .. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Dickson  Normal  College 

Dick  White  College* 

Tennessee  Female  College . . . 

Grassy  Cove  Academy 

Greeneville  and  TusculumCcl 

American  University 

Hiwassec  College 


1895 


1885 

1889 

1887 

1902 

1887  I 

1894  , 

1875 

1871 
1836 
1880 


Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Col... 

Sch... 

Col... 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Col... 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 

Sch... 

Gen  .. 

Col... 

Sch... 

State. 

Law 

Sch... 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Asy.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Gen  . 

Sch... 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 


Col.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Col . . 
Soc .. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Theo 

Soc.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Col .. 
Sch.. 
Col .. 


0. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

a 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F 

T 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

O. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T.C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 


F.    I  R. 


Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr, 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 


F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
8. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 


7,846 
1.000 
1,060 
7,350 
1,099 
1,000 
2,000 
1,300 
6.000 
1.000 
1,000 
3,717 
1.600 
8.000 
1,362 
5,000 
7,786 
3,065 
6,000 
1,000 
5,000 
1,368 
4,100 
2,000 
2,289 
1,500 
1.000 
1,000 
1.600 
7,962 
1,718 
1,200 
1,000 
1,600 

1,200 
5,385 
7,000 


8,000 
10,000 
5,000 
1,000 
3,000 
2,500 
1,760 
6,000 
1,000 
6,400 
2,000 
8,500 

2,000 
1,100 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
8,000 
3,000 
3,000! 


*BtatisUcsof  1900. 
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IS 

a 

II 
I- 

0 

^ 

m 

Receipts  fmra— 

-J 

i 
i 

li 

> 

JTame  of  lrbh^i&ti« 

u 
0 

3 

1^ 

^5 

1% 

to 

11 

It 

18 

14 

15 

la 

1 

11 

18 

10 

so 

7M 

12.674 

S1,96S 

•2,088 

915,000 

G.  E.  Countryman 

6100 

6101 

6102 

10,000 

***'266 

287 
137 
70 

1260 
79 

260 
94 
192 

R.F.Kerr 

6108 

2,666 
460 

96 

6104 

6106 

6106 

""600 

160 
2,000 

46 

94 
200 
660 
124 
710 
1,416 

C.8.  Cobb 

6107 



Wm.  H.  Bowers 

6108 

1,000 
3,000 
1,466 

6109 

"2,066 

150 
1,600 

"2,666 

100 
809 

6110 

"i,*666 

478 

Alice  J.  De  Graff 

E.  B.  Bracy 

6111 

12,600 

6112 

200 
270 
200 

T.  F.  Graham 

6113 

660 

59 

69 

Wm.  P.  Duulevy 

6114 

6115 

J.S.Sebree 

6116 

"i,*666 

208 
200 

6117 

25 

J.H.Arnold 

6118 

6119 

76 

400 

966 
105 
700 

29,666 

660 

1,000 

3,000 

4,867 
165 
600 
100 

30,000 

H.  T.  George 

6120 

950 

C.  M.  Christianson 

Ruth  £.  Wells 

61  ?1 

860 

6122 

A.J.Finch 

6123 

106 
300 

0.  T.  Swenson 

6124 

2,046 

Laura  Robins 

6125 

6126 

200 

1.000 

1,113 

800 

200 

100 
75 
742 
100 
160 

6127 

*. 

Sister  Mary  Stanislaus  . . 
Anna  M.  Price 

6128 

4,818 
3.600 

'"246 

1,600 

i,&66 

390 

6129 

Harriet  M.B.Tuthill.... 

6180 

loa 

108 

6131 

6132 

100 
1,200 

6188 

450 

1,200 

1,200 

1 
12, 000  Mrs.  J.  Bartholemew  .... 

6134 



6135 

2,000 
10,000 

200 
1,000 

150 

200 
1,000 

t2,500 

!  Helen  E.  Miner 

6136 

800 

E.  C.  Ferguson 

6137 

* 

6138 

6139 

6140 

6141 

1,000 

"  '566 
100 

2,600 

^ 

6142 

60 
800 

Jno.  L.  Ckx)per 

6143 

R.J.Cooke  

6144 

6145 

60 
200 

4,000 

600 
100 

625 
310 

Margaret  Dunlap 

6146 

6147 

J.B.Wharey 

6148 

6149 

2.000 
200 

11,000 

50 

6160 

15 

6151 

6162 

6168 

6154 

6155 

6156 

6157 

6158 

300 

James  A.  Tate 

6169 

6160 
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6161 
6162 
6163 

6164 
6165 
6166 
6167 


6169 
6170 

6171 
6172 
6178 
6174 
6175 
6176 
6177 
6178 
6179 
6180 
6181 
6182 

6183 
6184 
6185 
6186 
6187 
6188 
6189 
6190 
6191 
6192 
6193 
6194 
6195 
6196 
6197 
6198 
6199 
6200 
6201 
6202 
6203 
6204 
6205 
6206 
6207 
6208 
6209 
6210 
6211 
6212 
6213 
6214 
6215 
6216 
6217 
6218 
6219 
6220 
6221 


lAKrs.Ucm, 


Huntingdon 

Jackflon  

....do 

do 

Jefferson  City 
Johnmn  City 
do 


Knoxville... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Lebanon .... 
McKenzie... 
Maryville . . . 

Memphis 

do 

....do 

Memphis 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Milligan.... 
Monteagle  . . 
Morristown  . 
Mount  Pleasant 
Nashville  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Neboville... 
Newmarket. 
Petersburg . . 

Pulaski 

Rogersvillc  . 

Rugby  

Sewanee 

do 

Sevierville . . 

Sharon 

Spencer 

Sweetwater . 
Washington  CoL 
White  Hne 


Name  of  Uhnury. 


Southern  Normal  University. 

Lane  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female 
Institute. 

Southwestern  Baptist  Uniy  * 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 

Johnson  City  Library 

National  Home  Disabled  Vol. 
Sol.  (Mountain  Branch). 

Bakcr-Himel  Univ. School*.. 

Knoxville  College 

Knox  County  Teacher's  Cir- 
culating Library.* 

Lawson  McOhee  Library* 

North  Knoxvillc  High  School 

Public  School  Library* 

Tenn.  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College  Library* 

Mary  ville  College 

Christian  Brothers  College . . 
Literary  Society 

Cossitt  Library 

Memphis  Bar  and  Law  Li 
brary  Association. 

Memphis  Hospital  Med.  Col . 

St.  Agnes  Academy* 

St.  Mary's  School 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

Milligan  College 

Fairmount  School 

Public  School 

Howard  Institute 

Boscobel  College 

Bowen  School 

Carnegie  Library 

Central  Tennessee  College*.. 

Fisk  University 

Masonic  Library  Association . 

Montgomery  Bell  Academy .. 

Roger  Williams  University... 

St.  Cecilia's  Academy 

State  Library 

Teacher's  Elliott  Library  * 

Tennessee  Sch.  for  the  Blind. 

University  of  Nashville 

Vanderbilt  University 

Walden  University 

Theological  Dept.  (M.  E.) . 

Ward  Seminary 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc . 

Public  High  School* 

New  Market  Academy* 

Elizabeth  Training  School* 

Martin  Female  College 

Swift  Memorial  Institute... 

Hughes  Free  Public  Library 

University  of  the  South 

Theological  Dept.  (P.E.). 

Murphy  College 

Training  School 

Burritt  College 

Sweetwater  College 

Washington  College 

Edwards  Academy 


1796 
1878 

*StatisUcsof  1900. 


1891 
i842 


1887 
1858 
1895 


1875 
1892 


1886 
1900 


1872 
1888 
1874 


1873 


1873 
1893 
1890 


1902 
1866 


1884 
1867 
1873 
1890 
1847 
1886 


1875 


1865 
1894 
1896 
1885 


1893 


1849 


i 


Sch.. 
Sch.., 
Col.., 

Sch.. 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Govt. 

Sch.. 
Col.. 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Asy.. 
Col  . . 
Col.. 
Col.. 
Col  . . 
Col.. 
C.Soc 
Gen  . 
Law.. 

Med. 

Sch.. 

Sch . . 

Y.  M. 

Col  .. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Col . . 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Col.. 

Col... 

Mas  ., 

Sch... 

Col.. 

Sch . . 

State  , 

Sch... 

Asy.., 

Col... 

Col  ... 

Col... 

Thco  , 

Col.., 

Y.M. 

Sch.., 

Sch . . , 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Col.. 

Theo 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Col.. 

Col.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
D. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
TC. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

%. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 

S. 

F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 

S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
S. 
F. 
S.Fr. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

S. 

8. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 


a 
> 


7,639 
2.600 
6.348 

3.500 
4,000 
1.200 
4.000 

1.000 
2.500 
1,500 

11.403 

1,250 

1.500 

1,000 

18,000 

21,000 

1,000 

13.000 

7,000 

4. 500 

22,668 

16.000 

2,150 
1.300 
1.000 
1,000 
2,000 
1.000 
1,012 
1.200 
1,000 
1,500 

15.000 
5,000 
7,511 
3.000 
1, 214 
6.000 
1.300 

50.000 
5.000 
3,150 

15.000 

36,000 
4.500 
1.500 
3.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,011 
1.000 
2.000 
1.000 
7.000 

23.196 
2,000 
1.900 
1.000 
3.860 
2.000 
3,000 
1,109 
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0 
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It 

A 
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Name  of  tlbrarUo. 

1 

m 

IS 



6,^ 

1  , 
II 

10 

3,600 

11 

u 

ti 

1« 

11 

IS 

It 

i^soa 

0161 

**,  **.,. 



mtn 

264 

1.200 
2,250 

210 



mi 

76 
TO 

J.B.JOUM. ,..| 

61^ 

6161 

100 

7& 

1,00(K 

Mbis  Etlb 

6166 

MlwMayeiiAniell 

HiiiiM.RPuqUii 

5166 

» 

»2&,D00 

61G7 

G106 

'•^ 

500 

»,oou 

600 
30 

6169 

0170 

ia,74a 

0171 

6173 

6173 

.,,.,; 

6174 

8.000 

8.000 



1J05 

4,105 

f7K8 

U2i7 

£30,000 

ijHibraW.VougUt........ 

L.L.Bice.., , 

0175 

6176 

6177 

,*.,..^ 

6174 

1,500 
8.0OO 

.,...,, 

6tT9 

7S 

i.m9 

2250 

IflO 
6,47fl 
2,300 

Bitiiher  Victor  ...*„.* 

61  §0 

68.367 

m,m 

79.641 

6181 

K.A,Gole, »,.*...„, 

OlB'i 

6IS3 

61S4 

1 

8M<fT  Mary  Maude 1 

T.  E.Fonl .; 

01^ 

so 

IfflO 

160 

0186 

01»7 

Wm.II.DuBortO ,., 

0188 

100 
800 

,..„J, ,.....** 

..,.,.. 

ValMeNo^  .,.,,,.. 

6189 

«^ 

j.A,  B*H«ei 

0190 

6191 

"i.'566 

1,000 

(iltri 

3,000 

96,472 

110,000 

10,200 

75.000 

Mary  H.  Johnson 

6193 

6194 

401 

2.961 

105 

28.5 
1,400 

1,750 

Katharine  M.  Marvin  . . . 
B.  A.  Phillips       

6195 

6196 

200 

60 
50 

6197 

Lvdia  8.  Smith 

6198 

Swter  Angela 

6199 

1,500 

100 



1.500 
424 

Mary  Skeflington 

6200 

2,000 

260 

3,640 

3.000 

6201 

6202 

6203 

700 

1.850 

Wm.  J.  Vaughn 

6204 

6205 

6206 

""566 

200 
25 
25 

600 

Margie  L.  Caldwell 

6207 

1.400 

.. 

620B 

5 

6209 

6210 

6211 

6212 

409 

1,600 

23.173 

109 
22 
392 

18 
161 

W.  H.  Pranklin 

6213 

6214 

6*26 

Lottie  P.  Gallehia 

6215 

6216 



6217 

621 B 

1.050 

132 

353 

2.000 

W.  N.  BillingHley 

6219 

6220 

250 

2a> 

Z^. 

M  yra  Shannon 

6221 

.... 

MiflsM.  T.  Reeves 

6222 
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Location. 

Name  of  lltmhiy. 

i 

/ 

\ 

1 
1 

m 

H 

^4 

1 

> 

1 

a 

S 

4 

k 

1 

8 

ft 

€228 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Simmons  Collcff^j 

Public  High  School* 

1*90 
1890 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 

^::: 

Sch... 
State. 
Law.. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Y.M.. 
Sch... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Gar... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
St'h... 
Col... 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Soc... 
Law.. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Law.. 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Med.. 
Sch... 
Col... 
C.Soc. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Sch... 

Asy... 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 

0. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 
F. 
0. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
R 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
0. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T.D. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 

T. 

F. 

F. 
Ft. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S. 
Ft. 
Fr. 

F. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 

8. 

8. 
Ft. 

F. 
Ft. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
8. 
F. 
8. 
S. 
Fr. 
S. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

8. 

F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
C. 

R. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 

B. 

5,500 
5,000 
1,000 
6,000 
5,000 
1,100 

20,000 

12,000 
2,800 
2,000 

40,600 
1,500 
1,000 
7.000 
1.450 
1,000 
1.000 
1.500 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,004 
1,250 
2,150 

10,000 

5,000 
1,200 
1.200 
1,002 
S,500 
1,000 

18,590 
6,000 
1.800 
2,2S0 
5,300 
2,500 

11,411 
3.600 
6.000 
3,000 
5,000 

4.200 
2,800 
1,600 
4,000 
7.342 
5,000 
4,500 
1,500 
5,000 
6,000 
1,000 
8.200 
8,000 

6,916 
20,000 

3.400 

6224 

Alvin 

f?2^ 

Arlimrton 

Carlisle  School  for  Boys 

0226 

Austin 

InstituUon  for  the  Blind 

St.  Edwards  College 

i866 

6227 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Beaumont 

Belton 

6228 

Samuel  Huston  College 

6229 

State  Library T 

1839 
1846 

6230 
6281 

Supreme  Court  Library  * 

Texas  School  for  Deaf 

6282 

TiUotson  Collie 

1881 

1884 
1898 

6238 
6284 
6235 

University  of  Texas 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 
Public  High  School 

6286 

Baylor  Female  College 

6237 

do 

Bonham 

Public  Librarv 

1899 

6288 

Carlton  College 

6239 

Bowie 

Public  High  School* 

6240 

Brackettsville.... 
Brenham 

Post  Lib. ,  Fort  Clark,  Tex.«. . . 

6241 

Blinn  Memorial  College 

Fortnightly  Public  Library  . . 

Howard  Payne  College 

St.  Josephs  College 

1883 
1901 
1889 

6242 
6243 
6244 

do 

Brownwood 

Brownsville 

Caldwell 

6245 

Public  High  School 

6246 

Cameron 

Public  High  School 

6247 
6248 
6249 

Chapelhill 

Cicero 

Chapelhill  Female  College  *. . 

Circulating  Librarj- 

John  C.  French  High  School . 

Public  High  School 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  of  Texas. 
East  Texas  Normal  College  . . 

1852 
1893 

im 

18M0 

6250 

Cleburne 

6251 
6252 

College  Station... 

Commerce 

Corpus  Chrlsti.... 
Corsicana 

6253 

Public  High  School 

6254 

Public  School 

6255 

Crockett 

Public  High  School 

6256 

Dallas 

Central  Academy  • 

1882 
1901 

6257 
6258 

do 

do 

Denton 

Patton  Seminary  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
Public  Library 

6259 

North  Texas  Normal  College. 
Public  High  School 

6260 

do 

El  Paso 

6261 

Public  High  School 

6262 

do 

Ennis 

Fort  Worth 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

FortWorth(8ta.A) 
Galveston 

Public  Library 

1895 
1890 
1899 
1885 
1902 
1881 
1886 

1899 
1895 
1885 
1892 
1875 

6263 
6264 
6265 

J.  C.  Watkins  Public  School . . 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Commercial  Club* 

6266 
6267 
6268 

6269 

Fort  Worth  Law  Library 

Fort  Worth  University 

Gorman's     (Mrs.)    Reading 

Room. 
Heathcote  Library 

6270 

Polytechnic  Collie 

6271 

Ball  High  School 

6272 
6278 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Qeonetown 

Greenville..!.'!!.! 

Honeygrove 

Houston 

Court  of  Civil  Appeals 

Public  Librarv 

6274 

St.  Mary's  University 

6275 

Univ.  of  Texas  Med.  Dept. . . . 

6276 

Ursuline  Academv 

6277 
6278 

Southwestern  University 

San  Jacinto  Society 

1873 

6279 

Burleson  College  ♦ 

1896 
1890 
1900 

1894 
1879 

6280 

Wall  School 

6281 

Lyceum   and    Carnegie    Li- 
brary Association. 
Public  School 

6282 

do 

HuntsvUle 

do 

6288 
6284 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst. 

(Peabody  Memorial  Ub.). 

State  Penitentiary 

•  Statistic8of  1900. 
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? 

H 
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> 
U 

la 

1,000 

t* 

11 

li 

in 

17 

18 

19 

600 

Oscar  Cooper,  jr 

6Z28 

6224 

6225 

500 

1,000 

$1,600 

SI.  500 

$5,666 

6226 

6227 

6228 

7,000 

i,2i6 

500 

2,200 

1,250 

600 

2,200 

1,250 

600 

C.  W.  Raines 

6229 

. 

6230 

6281 

6282 

12,000 

1,8W 

18, 149 

2,600 

3,680 

P.  L.  Windsor 

6233 

H.  G.  Behrman 

6234 

6235 

6236 

100 

1,010 

10,363 

6287 

1    

1       '     ■ 

6238 

. 

6239 

.1 

6240 

100 

1,800 

600 

10 

60 

200 

J.  L.  liew 

6241 

250 

200 

6242 

100 





J.  H.  Grove 

6243 

6244 

1 

6245 

1 



6246 

500 

60 
30 

100 
45 

6247 

460 



Mrs.  VV.  R.Campbell.... 

6248 

1 

6249 

70 
8,000 

62 
2,600 

1 

Lucy  Choate 

6250 



2,600 

Ira  Cain 

6251 

6252 



6268 

200 

63 

40 

J.W.Cantwell 

6254 

6?A6 

300 

40 

1 

6266 

1 

6257 

2,500 

2,166 

78,693 

4,000 

$1,237 

7,733 

60,000 

Rosa  M.  Leeper 

6268 

6269 

1 

6260 

:::::::::i:;::;::::i:::::::;:;::::::::::::::::: 

6261 

240 

650 

11,904 

2,1M 
40 

$7,  oooi     s.'s.  oon 

Albert  Read 

G262 



W.E.Edelen 

6263 

i  805 

'i.iii 

63  646 



1    4  nnn 

6,842 

60,  OOOi  Mm.  Chftrles  Scheuber. . . 

6264 

1,600 

45,000 

6265 

'  *2,'566 

125 

100 

600 

600 

W.n  Strinir 

6266 



1                      ° 

6267 

Mrs.  Uennie  C.  Gorman. . 
W.W.Heathcote 

6268 

5,300 

875 



6269 

166 

90 

1,000 

1.200 

*■**! 

6270 

500 
"4,066 

800 

j  W.A.James 

6271 

1,000' 

6272 

16,204 

1.200 



Miss  L.  W.  Shearer 

J.  J.  R.  RAtnv 

6278 



6274 

6276 

1 

1 

6276 

8,000 
'""466 
' '5,066 

600 
700 

1 

900 
49 

Margaret  McKennon. . . . 

6277 

1 

6279 

80 
500 

881 

i.666 

24,000 

200 
2.400 

884 
1,90U 



8.  V.  Wall 

6280 

2,400 

6,000 

Caroline  Wandell 

6281 

6282 

1,000 

1 1  EliaSmither 

6283 

300 

1 1  W.T.  McDonald 

6284 
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8287 
6288 


6290 
6291 


6294 
6295 
6296 
6297 
6298 
6299 
6300 
6301 
6302 
6303 
6304 
6305 
6306 
6307 
6308 
6309 
6310 
6311 
6312 
6313 
6314 
6315 
6316 
6317 
6318 
6319 
6320 
6321 
6322 
6323 
6324 
6325 
6326 


6327 


6329 
6330 
6331 
6332 
6333 
6334 
6335 
63-36 

6337 
6338 
6339 
6340 
6341 
6342 
6343 
6344 


Location. 


TRX  AS— cont'd. 
Jasper  


Kingston 
Laredo... 


McGregor. 
Marshall . . 


do 

do 

Mexia 

Nacogdoches. . . 
New  tfraunfels. 

North  Waco 

Omen 

Orange 

Paris 

do 

San  Antonio... 

do 

do 

....do ^,. 

Savoy 

Seguln 

Sherman 

-...do 

do 

....do 

Tehuacana 

Temple 

.V//Ao'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Tyler 

Waco , 

do 

do 

Waco 

.....do 

Waxahachie . . . 

do 

Weatherford . . . 

do 

....do 

Whitewright... 
Wichita  Palls.. 


UTAH. 

Cedar  City  . 


Eureka 

Fairvlew 

Logan , 

do 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Nephi 

Ogden , 

do 

....do 


ProvoCity 

do 

Salt  Lake  City .. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Name  of  library. 


Southeast  Texas  Male  and 
*  Female  College.* 
Calhoun  College  Library  ♦ — 
Laredo  Seminary    (Cottle 

Hogue  Library). 

Public  Library 

Bishop  College  (for  Colored 

People). 

Public  Library 

Wiley  University 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Academ  V 

Texas  Christian  University  . . 
Summer  Hill  School  Library* 

Public  High  School 

Female  Col  lege* 

Public  Hiffh  School 

Carnegie  Library 

St.  Louis  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

San  Antonio  Female  College . 

Savoy  College  ». 

Guadalupe  Col.tCrooksLib.). 

Austin  College 

Mary  Nash  College  Library  ♦ . 
North  Texas  Female  College . 
Public  High  School  Library  ♦ . 

Trinity  University* 

Andrew  Carnegie  Public  Lib. 

Public  High  Sc!hool 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Railroad  Dept.... 

Public  Library 

Add  Ran  University  Lib.*.... 

Baylor  University 

Douglas  Schuler  School 

PaulQuinn  College 

Young  Men's  Christian  A.S800. 

Public  School 

Trinity  University 

Hughey  and  Turner  School.. 

Public  High  School 

Weatherford  College  * 

Grayson  College 

Ladies'  Library  Association . . 


Southern  Branch  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

Public  School 

Sanderson  Free  Public  Lib.* . 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah, 

Brigham  Young  College 

Wasatch  Academy , 

Public  High  School 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

State  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Brigham  Young  Academy  . . . 


Procter  Academy 

All  Hallows  College 

Diocesan  Library 

Fiermen's  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Gordon  Academy 

Latterday  Saints  University. 


1886 
1884 

1902 

1881 

1900 
1873 
1890 


1879 
1884 


1893 


1894 
1853 


1884 
1850 
1877 
1885 
1895 


1898 


1900 
1899 


1845 


1885 
1897 


1885 


1886 
1900 


1886 
1897 


1877 


1901 


1880 
1890 
1890 


1871 
1898 
1878 


i 


Sch.. 

Col.. 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Y.M. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Col-. 
Y.M. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


Sch... 

Sch  .. 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Col... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Asy... 

Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Theo  . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 


F. 


p. 


c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 

c. 

D. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

D. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
CD. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 


F. 

T. 

R. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

0. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

0. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

«2 


K 


I' 


Fr. 


Fr. 

S.  Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. . 

F. 

S. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Ft. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Ft. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 
S.Fr. 


Fr. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Ft. 


1,000 

1.000 
l.OOO 

1,000 
4,000 

1,760 
5,280 
1,600 
1,000 
1.200 
8,600 
1.200 
2,542 
1,800 
2,500 
S.0OO 
1,000 
3,000 
1,300 
1,200 
4.500 
6,000 
3.000 
1,000 
1.200 
5,000 
2,000 
1.500 
1.100 
3,028 
3.  GOO 
18.000 
1.250 
1,000 
3,050 
2.500 
5,000 
1.000 
3.000 
1.512 
5.000 
1.000 


1.500 

1.015 
1.000 
11,500 
3.500 
1.000 
1.000 
4.500 
1.000 
1,566 

6.068 
1.000 
7.500 
1.000 
1.337 
18,848 
2.000 
5.0001 
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i 

\ 

It: 

1 

r 

BiK^tpy  f  rotti— 

i 

5 

H 

1% 

Naii!i4?  of  Mbfarian. 

1 

1 

n 

1ft    , 

10 

It 

11 

IS 

14 

i? 

x% 

1                                    \ 

62S3 

300 

fMJ 

rioo 

110 

0243 

U'iHt 

200 
500 
800 

460 
SSOO 

200 
520 

825 

MfH.C.F.  Smith 

6/88 

%m 

7,6S4 

Ji>hii  tiulnhArl .. ... ^  *, 

4$2n9 

l.i?& 

6390 

MfsaC  I.Kfns- 

6291 

N.  R.  Grower..***,  * 

629^ 

629a 

0294 

""ioo 

575 
40 

73iJ 
24 

Mable  Gi  Croffne    « 

0296 

286 

0296 

0 

6297 

&29H 

1,000 

200 

250 

*^.'5fl6 

•200 

200 
6.550 

Irene  Aldurwoti  ,.„,,.„, 

0299 

flO.OOiJ 

$.^.000 

Benjamm  Wvche  ....... 

Bernard  RtH^kert 

Bro.  W.  £m8t 

wm 

"*i*666 

'200 
125 

ms\ 

1,000 

6302 

6308 

6304 

600 

'  '2,' 666 

800 

'*i,'666 

70 
200 
100 

25 
400 
200 
800 
150 
200 
1,831 

400 
200 

David  Abner,  jr 

6306 

D.  P.  Eagleton 

6306 

6307 

200 

E.  LouiiM}  Strother 

6308 

4,000 

6309 

6310 

3,600 

800 

1,660 

8,399 

1,600 
160 

1,800 
170 
225 

1,313 

15.000 

Mrs.  W.8.  Banks 

6311 

6312 

6318 

Mary  Sawyer 

6314 

6316 

1,600 

8,000 

400 

75.000 

J.E.Surratt 

6316 

6317 

6318 

'"'566 

200 

600 

6319 

6320 

6.^21 

6322 

6323 

75 

600 

15 

75 

6:m 

J.  F.  Anderson 

6325 

250 

400 

Juliet  Williams 

6326 

G327 

200 
600 

12,000 

15 

103 
65 
626 
800 

8,253 
300 

100 

100 

100 

1,670 

A.  C.  Carlson 

6328 

6329 

1.670 

6330 

6331 

6332 

6383 

600 

1.600 

24,966 

2.225 

275 

3,000 

25.000 

ZoeE.Paddis 

6334 

6385 

160 

7.300 

100 

1,200 

226 

600 
348 
65 

540 

260 

260 

1,100 
125 
65 

E.  A.  Stevenson 

6336 

0. M.  Cope 

6337 

900 

L.  H.  Goodwin 

6389 

700 

Sara  Napper 

6^0 

50 
1.274 

20 
2,930 

54 
91,019 

Reuben  Simpson 

6341 

8.440 

8,972 

6342 

6343 

6844 
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mm 
es4A 
a947 


6S&1 
6S54 

m^ 
t^. 

6358 
6859 
6360 
6861 
6362 
6863 
6364 
6365 
6866 
6367 
6868 
686» 
6370 

6371 
6372 
6373 
6374 
6376 
6376 
6377 
6378 
6379 


6882 
6383 
6381 
6385 
6386 
6387 


6892 
6893 
6894 


6396 
6897 


6400 
6401 
6402 
6408 
6404 
6405 
6406 
6407 


LdCallOQ. 


VTA  8 — eon  tJiiued. 

SiiltUkeCity  .... 

....Ao ,,.... 

..„,do,.. 

,...,do 

.....do., ,,.. 

do .. 

VERMONT. 


Kftme  ol  Ubmrf. 


Public  High  School 

Howliind  Hal  I 

kittle  Idtvf  lAhtury. .....,.* 

University  ol  l*tikh  h,..,^,,,, 
Wes  I  mlnetcr  Vo\  legti^  ...*., 
Voong  Utta'^  Chrlattan  Araoc. 


Barre 

..  .do.. 

Burtrxi. ,. 

HeLlowii  Falls . , 
B*  nnlnB-Uin.... 
1^  ruiitigtouCenii^r 

ii\.lkM)tl 

Bethel 

Bradford 

...do 

Brandon 

....do 

Brattleboro 

....do 

Bristol 

Brookfleld 

Burlington 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

Calais 

Castleton 

do 

Cavendish 

Chelsea 

Chester 

Danville 

Derby 

East  Corinth 

Enosburg  Falls  ... 
Essex  Junction ... 

Fairhaven 

Felchville 

Franklin 

Grafton 

Greensboro 

Guilford  Center... 
Hardwiek 

Hartford 

do 

Hartland 

Hydepark 

Island  Pond 

Johnson 

Londonderry 

Ludlow 

do 

Lunenburg  

Lyndon  Center ... 
Lyndon  ville... 

Manchester 

do 

do 

Marshfleld 

Middlebury.... 


Gi  iddfttd  Seminary , „ . 

Library  Asstx^iullon  . . ... 

I'iib1i€  High  School  ......... 

RockJnKbjirij  Free  Public  Lib 
Fft**'  Ubrwry 


1879 


1890 


Old  Ai  iMl-'itiy  Libfury 

I'ublic  LiLxury 

Public  Library 

Pub.HiKh  Sch.  (Merrill  Ub.) 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Ladies'  Book  Club* 

Free  Library 

Retreat  Library 

Free  Library 

Town  Library 

Bishop  of  Vermont  Library  . . 

Edmonds  High  School  * 

Fletcher  Free  Library 

Unitarian    Church    (Parish 

Library). 

St.  Mary^s  Academy 

Unlvernty  of  Vermont 

Circulating  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Fletcher  Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Whiting  Free  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association . . 

Derby  Academy 

Blake  Memorial  Library 

Enosburg  Public  Library 

Essex  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Reading  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Guilford  Free  Library 

Jendevinc  Memorial  and 

Hathaway  Free  Librar>'. 

Hartford  Library 

Wilder  Club  and  Ubrary 

Public  Library 

Public  Library* 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Library  Association 

Black  River  Academy 

Fletcher  Memorial  Library  . . 

Public  Library 

Lyndon  Institute 

Lyndon  Free  Library 

Burr  and  Burton  Seminary  . . 

Burton  Pastor's  Library 

Mark  Skinner  Library 

Jaouith  Public  Library 

Laaiea'  Library  Association . . 


1673 

1892 

1894 
1901 


1882 
1870 
1893 
1790 


1874 
1823 


1791 
1832 
1897 

ikii) 

1892 


1880 


1893 
1896 
1900 
1886 
1896 
1896 


1890 
1895 


1893 
1899 


1895 
isHO 


1901 
1896 


1895 


1850 
1897 
1899 
1666 


Bell.. 

8eh.. 
Law . 
Col . . 
Col . . 


Bch,, 
Geti  . 
Sch.. 


Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Soc... 
Gen  .. 
Asy... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Theo  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Col ... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Theo 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


C. 

a 

T. 
T. 

T.C. 

T,a 

T. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T.D. 
T.C. 

T. 

^. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

^.  Fr. 


Fr. 

a.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
F. 
8. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
S. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Ft. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
8. 
F. 
8. 


B. 
B. 

a. 

B. 
B. 
B. 

C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B.| 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
C. 

"; 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
R. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
C. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
C. 


3 

I 


10,021 

2i,s5t>; 

i«UOD| 


S,ODO 
t,066| 

%tm 

«,0QO 
7,000 
l.filXl 
1.060 
1,200 
2,600 
2,980 
2,000 
2,807 

15,060 
4.960 
1,225 
2,400 
4,576 
3.000 

40,000 
1,756 

1,400 
66,845 
1.136 
1,500 
4.000 
6,000 
1,449 
8,021 
1,500 
1,000 
1,600 
1,802 
1,000 
4,600 
1,838 
1,000 
2,800 
1,042 
1.325 
1,497 

3,146 
1.265 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,500 
1,000 
1,100 
7.296 
1,000 
1,300 
2,090 
1,000 
1.000 
14,000 
2,500 
4,7911 
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•a 

a. 

if 

> 

1      o 

necdpts  frooi^ 
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—  ja 

as 

> 

NttJiiQ  Ckf  JIbnirtau , 

o 

6.^ 

0  &  - 

10 

n 

18 

It 

14 

U 

i« 

17 

IS 

10 

6345 

120 
*ii,'676 

""aoo 

85 
682 
545 
150 

10 

420 

Clara  Colburne 

6346 

•3,000 
699 

""•Z 

L.  P.  Palmer 

6347 



6S48 

6349 

6350 

6351 

60 

134 

6,000 

66 

253 

Louise  L.  Boyce 

6352 

1 

6353 

800 
32 

25,000 
9,786 

1 

9(10 
840 

Nellie  A.  Plantier 

Mary  B.  Merrill 

6354 

566 



96,000 

6355 



Caroline  R.  Merrill 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Wilcox 

Nellie  M.  Adams 

Annie  C.  Spalding 

Annie  C.  Spalding 

Ida  J.  S.  Klngsley 

6356 

94 
126 

4.000 
3,000 

100 
35 

104 
136 

6357 

6358 

12,666 
6,000 

""8.'666 

6369 

51 
850 

2,iii 

8,858 

9300 

391 
410 

6360 

6361 

6362 

""m 

1,440 
50 
100 
40 
432 
2,600 
650 

24,38i 

1,560 

8,000 

600 

120 

1,600 

1,600 

20,000 

6363 

S.  E.  Lawton 

6364 

200 

224 
60 



Kate  I.Stewart 

6365 

Huldah  A.  Parmenter. . . 

6366 

6867 

ioo 

2,200 

""666 

ioo 

2.975 

6368 

42,834 

10,000 
1,000 

Sarah  C.  Hagar 

6369 

Eflle  Moore 

6:^70 

6371 

81,613 

60 

500 

2,633 

12 

203 

1 

8,844 

5,829 

10 

165 

77,800 

163,834 

Edith  E.Clark 

6372 

1 

Josephine  Converse 

Minnie  A.  Rice 

6373 

5,000      $126 

6364 

6375 

5,000        250 

8, -205 

4,245 

60 

350 

100 

""iw 

80 

850 

60 

662 

825 

2,000 

E.G.White 

6376 

58 
100 
100 

6377 

""i,'686 

8,000 
6,000 

C.  G.  Pollard 

6378 

6379 

6380 

100 
16 
25 

500 
175 
60 
166 
97 
30 
150 
210 
56 
31 

79 
41 

18 

900 
2,712 

1,000 

1,026 
417 

82 
632 

74 

28 
125 
169 

40 
425 

296 

12,000 

Mr8.S.A.Butterfleld  .... 
Edith  Pratt 

6381 

100 

6382 

6.0001          60 
18,009 

Rev.  Evan  Thomas 

Ellen  F.  Dewey 

6383 

600 
25 

6384 

2,870 

*"**2,'638 
8,450 
1,206 
6,566 

3,900 

2,105 

200 

28 
25 

'**i26 
40 

Minnie  C.  Fay 

6886 

Addie  E.Stowe 

6886 

100 

25 

500 

""i*666 

600 

Mrs.  Thaddeus  Park 

Miss  F.  H.  Babbitt 

Emma  A.  Alexander 

F.L.Wright 

6387 
6888 

600 

6389 

400 

285 

6390 

8,921 
20,000 

6391 



6392 

25 

25 

6393 

6394 

10 

68 
126 
20 

8,600 

90 

167 
136 
21 

Miss  Leta  J.  Eaton 

6396 

185 

6396 

Elixa  Hay  ward 

6397 

6398 

404 
50 
60 

145 

21,636 
2,656 

::::::::::::::: 



Frances  M.  Pierce 

Jolia  R.White 

6899 

60 

40 

67 
40 
376 

6400 

..  . 

M.M.Harris 

6401 

8,166 

830 

6402 

J.E.Colbum 

6403 

Rev.  John  Barstow 

Clara  M.  Chamberlain. . . 
Mary  S.Spencer 

6404 

200 

800 

12,000 

1,200 
268 
684 

6105 

100 

160 
608 

4,666 
9.375 

1,000 

6406 

400 

231 

4.76i 

6407 
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6406 
6409 
6410 
6411 
6412 
6413 
6414 
6415 
6416 
6417 
6418 
6419 
6420 
6421 
6422 
6423 
6424 
6425 
6426 
6427 
6428 
6429 
6430 
6431 
6432 
6433 
6434 
6435 
6436 
6437 
6438 
6439 
6440 
6441 
6442 
6443 
6444 
6445 
6446 
6447 
6448 
6449 
6450 
6451 
6152 
6453 
6454 
6455 
6456 
6457 
6458 
6459 
6460 
6461 
6462 
6463 
6464 
6465 
6466 
6467 
6468 
6469 


6470 
6471 
6472 


Location. 


VBBMONT— con. 

Hiddleburr 

do 

Middletown  Spgi . 

Montpeller 

do 

do 

do 

MorriAvllIe 

Newbury 

Newfane 

Newport 

North  Benninirton 
North  Craf  tebury  . 

Northfield 

....do 

Norwich 

Orwell 

Peacham 

Pittsford 

PostMllU 

Poultney 

do 

Proctor  

Proctorville 

Putney 

Quechec  

Randolph 

Randolph  Center . 

Richford 

Richmond 

Rochenter 

Rocklnffham 

Rutland 

do 

do 

St.  Albans 

St.  Johnsbury 

Saxton  River 

Shelburne 

Sheldon 

Simonsville 

Springfield 

Stockbridge 

Stowe 

Strafford 

Swanton 

Thetford 

do 

do 

Vergennea , 

Walliugford 

Waterbury 

Waterville 

WelU  River , 

West  Burke 

West  Rutland 

Weybridge 

White  River  Junct 
Williamstown  ... 

Wilmington 

WindHor 

Woodstock 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria 

Arvonia 

Ashland 


Name  of  library. 


Middlebury  College 

Sheldon  Art  Museum  ..... 

Ladies'  Library 

Kellog  Hubbard  Library.. 

Montpelier  Seminary  * 

State  Library* 

Washington  Co.QrammarSch . 

Centennial  Library 

Tenney  Memorial  Library 

Moore  Free  Library 

Goodrich  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Ubrary* 

Craftsbury  Academy 

Free  Public  Library 

Norwich  University 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Juvenile  Library  Society 

Maclure  Library 

Peabody  Library 

Public  Library 

Troy  Conference  Academy.. 

Free  Public  Library 

Fletcher  Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Association  Library 

Kimball  Public  Library 

Randolph  Normal  School . . . 
Arvin  A.  Brown  Public  Lib  . 

Free  Library  * 

Free  Library 

Free  Library  * 

Free  Library 

H.  H.  Baxter  Memorial  Lib  . 

4»ublic  High  School 

Free  Library 

St.  Johnsbury  AthensBum 

Vermont  Academy 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

AndoverTown  Library 

Town  Library 

Belcher  Library  • 

Free  Library 

Harris  Library  * 

Free  Library 

Latham  Memorial  Library . 

Peabody  Library  » 

Thetford  Academy 

Vergenncs  Library 

Gilbert  Hart  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

liibrary  Association 

Ladies^  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Cotton  Free  Public  Library  .. 

Public  Library 

Social  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Library  Association 

Norman  Williams  Public  Lib 


Alexandria  Library 

Seven  Island  School  • 

Randolph-Macon  College  . 


1800 
1882 
1870 
1896 
1868 
1825 

1890' 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1899 
1896 
1819 
1881 
1896 
1810 
1839 
1866 
1895 


1881 


1896 


1896 
1806 
1895 


1H96 
1888 
1886 
1890 


1860 
1871 
1894 
1896 
1898 
1896 
1871 
1897 
1866 
1855 
1899 
1877 
1876 


1876 
1H94 

is% 

1H5H 
1877 


1899 
1881 
1801 
1895 
1882 


Col  .. 
His.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  - 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col  .. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


Gen 
Sch. 
Col. 


C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 
T.C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 
T.C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T.C. 
T.C. 

D. 

C. 

C. 
T.  C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.  D. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T.C. 

C. 


F. 
F. 

S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Ft. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 
S.Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 

F. 

S. 

F. 

S. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

8. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


S.  Fr. 

Fr. 
S.  Fr. 


26.783 
4.000 
1.000 

13.257 
1.000 

39.960 
2.200 
2.125 
4.070 
3.894 
7.012 
1.000 
2.800 
2.180 

10,000 
2.560 
1,202 
2.043 
5,710 
5,000 
3.851 
2.200 
5.t)03 
2,775 
1.056 
1.048 
5.054 
3.000 
1,515 
1.000 
1,000 
7.200 

13.955 

14.000 
1,250 
4.689 

16.850 
4,000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,197 
4,700 
2.277 
2.320 
4.600 
2,077 
3.000 
5,500 
3.000 
3.545 
3,000 
2,000 
1.008 
1.586 
1.175 
1.500 
1.350 
2,550 
2.900 
1,280 
9,700 

13,717 


4.000 

1.000 

ll.OOOl 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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1 

a 

h 

Z  be 

1 

F 

ir 

Rfjcotpts  frum-^ 

£313 

> 

Mrimi'^  €if  IllitrHrian. 

§ 

III 

jl 

10 

2.500 

3,000 

150 

11 

1,2«9 

30 

50 

683 

50 

1,482 

la 

If 

li     , 

1ft 

1? 

1% 

1» 

4,28U 

fl,875 

100 

80 

1,187 

100 

8,680 

- 

C.B.  Wright 

6fil8 

•4,000 

H.  8.  Shekloii 

6409 

50 
37.761 

Clara  Cook 

6410 

11.000 

$125,000 

60,000 

Mary  E.  Macomber 

6411 

6412 

S800 

1,600 

6418 

6414 

■■"'ioo 
■'"soo 
' '5*666 

' 'i*732 

46 
168 
162 
200 
250 

50 
169 
4.000 
120 
107 

7,200 

175 

75 

303 

1.500 

Oelia  A.  Thompson 

F.  M.  Atkinson 

6415 

6416 

4.365 
22,418 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Moore  .        ... 

6417 

''$56 

400 
100 

4,608 

5.071 
250 

31,726 

35,000 

LlzEie  M.  Sargent 

6418 
6419 

1.500 

C.  E.  TuDDcr 

6420 

5.221 

254 

284 
1.800 

45 
147 
168 
754 

69 
524 

Ellen  L.  ftrown 

642t 

W.A.Ellis 

6422 

117 
8,786 

2,500 

Ellen  W.  Knight 

6423 

100 

Addie  M.  Raymond 

Anna  E.  Renfrew 

Bertha  M.  Shaw 

6424 

70 
60 
69 

1.824 
1,450 

6425 

360 

7,937 

222 

6426 

2.000 

Harvey  Dodge 

642H 

160 

10,626 

500 

AddieP.Kilbora 

6428 

6429 

100 

6,225 
3,600 

409 

Mary  K.  Norton 

6480 

1,000 
500 

W.W.Adams 

6431 

'    "266 

1661 

10 

2,000 

150 

150 

50 

2,625 

Miss  P.  C.  Pember 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Allen 

6482 

933 
10,726 

6483 

1,000 

1.600 

2.000 

20,000 

Miss  A.  L.  DuBois 

6484 
6435 

100 

4,410 
2.500 
2,194 

Nettle  L.  Brown 

6486 

1 

861 
203 

1,400 

6187 

92 

■••••/• 

•200| 

Lucy  H.  Washburn 

6438 

6439 

630 

51,821 

1,914 

2,831 

Lucy  D.  Cheney 

6440 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Riker 

6441 

6442 

50 

'"295 

90 
373 

82 

76 
200 

81 
136 

8.733 
24,951 

600 

50 

650 

B.  C.  Jennison 

6443 

E.F.Pairbanks 

6444 

May  H.  Poote 

6445 

i.796 
2,000 
2,708 

40 

"566 

65 
'"'166 

'     *i26 
*i53 

136 

165 

ICO 

1,0C2 

6446 

3,*000 

P.  P.  Curtis 

6447 

Adella  E.  Stannard 

M.  Goodnow 

6448 

2,558 

17,000 

6449 

6450 

'i.'soo 

37 
125 
363 

45 

2,0'2& 
2,200 
8,619 



Mrs.  M.  A.  Jenney 

6451 

42 

200 

115 

840 

79 

1,050 

i,666 

6452 

Miss  E.S.Rogers 

Maria  W  Garev 

6453 

75 

•'••i;566 



6454 

6456 

1 

6456 

3,000 
9.000 
4,160 

325 

366 
326 

^40 
224 

sa^ 

250 

187 

40 

72 

1,197 

6457 

'"  io 
""'466 

166 
83 
2 
47 
40 
100 
200 
102 
50 
100 
:i23 

326 

1 

2.00(^ 

6,000 

May  L.  Cougdon 

6458 

Julia  P.  Parker 

6459 

15 

25 

.';66 



Mrs.  E.  A.  Willey 

Kate  D.  Lee 

6460 

1.600 

6461 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Burt 

6462 

6,000 
2.500 
5.200 
1,000 

3-25 

Nellie  H.  Newton 

M.  E.  Sprague 

6463 

25 

225 

5.000 

6464 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Wallace 

Geo.  E.  Wllber 

6465 

6466 

50 
400 

■"753 



Helen  M.  Buell 

6467 

11.814 
22.693 

i6.666 

E.  N.  Goddard 

6468 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Jaquith 

Alice  P.  Green 

6469 

150 

175 

6470 

6471 

500 

550 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Hartsook 

6472 
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6473 
6474 
6475 
6476 
6477 
6478 
.647tf 
&180 
6481 
6482 
6483 

6484 
6485 

6486 

6487 
6488 
6489 
6490 
6491 
6492 
6493 
6494 
6495 
6496 
6497 
6498 
6499 
6500 
6601 
6502 
6503 
6504 
6505 
6506 
6607 
6608 
6509 

6510 
6511 
6512 
6513 

6514 
6515 
6616 
6617 
6518 
6519 
6520 
6521 
6522 
6523 
6524 
6525 
6526 
6627 

6628 
6529 
6630 
6631 
6582 
6583 


Loeatlon. 


Hftintt  of  tibTarf H, 


viaaiMJi— ^con. 


Bedford  City , 

Bellevue ' 

Bethel  Academy.. 

Bigstone  Qap 

Blacluburg 

Blackstone 

do 

Black  walnut 

Bridgewater 

Bristol 

Charlottesville 
(Univ.  Station). 

do 

Claremont 


College  Park . 


Danville 

do 

Dayton 

Emory 

Farmvlllc 

Floyd 

Fort  Defiance 

Fort  Monroe , 

do , 

Fredericksburg . . , 

do 

Front  Royal 

GateClty 

Hampden  Sidney 

Hampton , 

Harrisonburg 

Hollins 

Keysville 

Lebanon 

Lexington 

.....do 

do 

Lynchburg 


do 

Manassaft 

Miller  School 

National  Soldiers' 
Home. 

Norfolk , 

do , 

do 

do 

Onancock 

Petersburg 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

Portsmouth , 

Reliance , 

Richmond 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 


Bei I  ford  Li  bmry ....... 

Bellevue  High  School  * 

Washington  and  Lee  Society  * 

Public  High  School 

Viiginia  Polytechnic  Inst . 
Blackstone  Female  Institute . 
Hoge  Memorial  Military  Acad. 
Cluster  Sprincra  Academy  . 

Bridflrewater  College 

Public  School 

University  of  Virginia 


Law  School 

Temperance,  Industrial  and 

Collegiate  Institute. 
Randolph-Macon    Woman's 

College. 

Danville  Library 

Roanoke  Female  College 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Inst.. 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

State  Female  Normal  Scnool . 

Oxford  Academy 

Augusta  Military  Academy  •  . 

Post  Library 

United  States  Artillery  School 

Fredericksburg  College 

Fredericksburg  Library 

Randolph-Macon  Academy . . 

Shoemaker  College 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Hampton  Nor.  and  Agri.  Inst. 

Public  High  School 

Hollins  Institute 

Keysville  Mission  Indus.  Sch. 

Russell  College* 

Virginia  Militarv  Institute ... 
Washington  and  Lee  Univ  . . . 

Law  School 

Randoph-Macon      Woman's 

College.* 
Virginia  Baptist  Seminary  *. . 

Manassas  Institute 

Miller  Manual  Labor  School . . 
National  Soldiers'  Home  Lib. 

Norfolk  and  Ports.  Bar  Assoc. 

Norfolk  Mission  College* 

Philips  (Miss E.  F.)Sch.  Lib.*. 

Public  Library 

Margaret  Academy  * 

Benevolent-  Mechanic  Assoc . . 
Bishop  Payne  Divinity  Sch... 

Southern  Female  College | 

Va.  Nor.  and  IndustrialSch.. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 
Shenandoah  Normal  College. . 

Confederate  Museum 

Qrand   Lodge  of    Virginia, 

A.  F.  and  A.  M. 
Hartshorn  Memorial  College  *  i 
McGuire's  University  School  .1 

Richmond  College 

School  of  Law 

Rosemary  Public  Library  *. . . 
St.  Andrew's  Free  Parish  Lib. 


1900 
1875 


1894 
1893 
1865 
1882 
1895 


1892 

1893 

1876 
1859 
1876 
1837 

1884 
1875 
1879 


1824 

1877" 
1892 
1897 
1774 
1880 
1880 


1839 


1877 
1875 


1885 


1870 
1880 
1825 


1875 
1887 


1890 
1778 

1883 
1865 
1867 


1892 
1894 


0 


Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Soc.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 

Law. 
Sch.. 

Col .. 

Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gar.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Col  .. 
Law. 
Col  .. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Govt. 

Law  . 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col  .. 
Col  .. 
Y.M. 
Y.M. 
Sch.. 
Hist. 
Mas  . 

Col.. 
Sch.. 
Col .. 
Law . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


M 


i 


c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
0. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

C. 

c. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T.C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T.C. 
C. 


^1 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 

Fr. 

S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

S. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 

F. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

S. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

P. 


Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Fr. 
S.Fr. 

Ft. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
F. 


> 


1«000 
3,200 
1,200 
1,000 
2,500 
1,000 
2,600 
1,000 
4,500 
1,000 
50,000 

5,000 
3,800 

3,175 

1,200 
5,000 
1,200 
8,000 
3.077 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

11,147 
1.000 
3,500 
1,000 
1,1— 

12,000 

12,1 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 

12,509 

45,000 
5,000 
2,300 

1,600 
1,000 
3,565 
9,300 

3,072 
1,500 
1,052 

15,000 
1,000 

10,000 
1,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,600 
1,200 
1,060 
1,000 
3,000 

1,100 
2,000 
14,580 
1,000 
6,676 
1,775 


*  Statistics  of  1900. 
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0 
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> 

10 

" 

If 

IS 

U 

ih 

1« 

K 

1>I 

19 

100 

a,  000 

wm 

FJoienceB.  Ul8h.„ 

5473 

6474 

500 

75 

6475 

6476 

Mftry  0.  Lacy 

6477 

6478 

E.  B.  Fishbume 

6479 

500 

600 

1,000 

50 
600 
100 

Hampden  Wilson 

J.W.Wagland 

6-480 

1,052 
1.500 

9251 

50 

948 

3,000 

6481 

E.H.Russell 

6482 

9948 

165,000 

J.S.Patton 

6483 

::i:::::"': 

6484 

1,998 

500 

500 

2,600 

50 

62 

1,211 

632 

J.J.  Smallwood 

&I85 

6486 

100 

2,000 

100 

Carrie  V.  Pace 

6487 

300 

R.  E.  Hatton 

&488 

200 

V 

Ernest  CruikshanJc 

J.S.Miller 

6489 

6490 

686 

""566 
1,937 

100 
300 
85 
200 
434 

Laura  K.  Hills 

6491 

J.K.Harris 

6492 

«200 

233 

6493 

C.  C.  Chamberlain 

6494 

927 

927 

6495 

6496 

125 

217 

6497 

6498 

300 
3,000 



:::::::::::::: 

T.  B.  Fitzpatrick 

6499 

25 
1,130 

600 
8,384 

36 

15C 

^ 

10,000 

H.R.McIlwain 

6500 



Leonora  E.  Herron 

60OI 

6502 



6503 

6501 

1 

6505 

6,600 

271 

1,000 

6506 

6.507 

6508 

540 

1 

6609 

6.)10 

;: 1      : 

6511 

2,490 
150 

66 

50 

68 
168 

185 
10 
20 

767 

400 
42,292 

1 

Mrs.  M.S.  Gordon 

6612 



«500 

600 

1,000 
150 

6513 

D.A.Kelsey 

6514 

600 

6515 

6516 

25,772 

1,500 

100 


2,288 

2,666 

1 

W.  H.  Sargeant 

6517 

6518 

300 

3,160 

Ida  L.Qray 

6519 

6520 

1 

1 

a521 

1 

:: 

6522 

1,000 

200 

3,796 

1 

1 

6523 

'^ 

1 

1 

6524 

:::::::'" 

.           .             . 

1 

6525 

3,000 
1,000 

::::::::i::::::: 

1 

6526 

100 

1,600 

1       1 

6527 

'    1    1 

1 

6528 

606 
1,000, 

25 
450 

75 

960 

1 

6529 

2,000 

1 

950 

20,000 

40,C0J  C.  H.  Ryland 

6530 

1 

6531 

268 
75 

1 

...;!~i 

'•1^, 

5,000 

!!!*.!!.'!.'  Fannie  Bu i  1".  !!.*!.'!!!!!!!  i 

6532 

14.025 

1 

6533 
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6635 
6636 
6687 


6639 
6640 
6541 
6642 
6643 
6644 
6546 
6546 
6647 
6548 
6549 
6650 
6651 
6552 
6553 
6554 


6655 
6556 
6557 
6558 
6659 
6560 
6561 
6662 
65G3 
6504 
6566 
6566 
6567 
6568 
6569 
6570 
6571 
6572 
6573 

6574 
6576 
6676 
6577 
6578 
6579 
6580 
6581 

6582 
6583 
6584 
6585 
6586 
6587 


6589 
6590 
6591 
6692 
6593 
6594 


Location. 


VIROIMIA—COn. 


Richmond 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Roanoke 

Salem 

Staunton 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Theological  Sem. 
Williamsburg.... 

Winchester 

....do 

WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen 

Burton 

Cheney 

Colfax 

Dayton 

Ellenxburg 

Everett 

North  Yakima... 

do 

Olympia 

do 

Port  Townsend  . . 

Pullman 

Puyallup 

Rltzville 

Seattle 

do 

do 

Seattle    (Univer- 
sity Station). 

Snohomish. 

do 

South  Park 
Spokane  ... 

do 

do 

....do 


Tacoma . 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Tacoma     (Whit- 
worth  Station). 

Vancouver 

do 

do 

Walla  Walla 

do 

do 

Whatcom 


Name  of  library. 


Southern  Historical  Society . . 

State  Law  Library 

State  Library 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
(Spence  Library). 

University  School  • 

Virginia  Historical  Society... 
Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute 
Virginia  Union  University... 

Woman's  College 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc. 

Allegheny  Institution* 

Roanoke  College 

City  Public  School 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary* 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

Va.Sch.  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Young  Men'sChrlstian  Assoc. 
Virginia  Theological  Sem  — 
William  aiA  Mary  College 
Episcopal  Female  College. 
Fairfax  College 


Public  Libray 

Vashon  College 

State  Normal  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  School  * 

State  Normal  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library  Association. 

Public  School 

Olympia  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.*. . . 

State  Library 

Public  Library  AsHOciation... 
Wash.Agr.C^l.andSch.ofSci 

Public  High  School 

Library  A.ssociation 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Name.. 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

University  of  Washington 


Law  School 

Public  Library 

Puget  Sound  Academy 

CoL  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.. 

City  Library 

Gonzaga  College 

Public  High  School 

St.  Catherine's  Academy  of 

the  Holy  Name.* 

Annie  Wright  Seminary 

Masonic  Library  AHSociation , 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

University  of  Puget  Sound  . . . 
Whitworth   College   (Mason 

Library). 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

St  James  College* 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

Free  Public  Library 

Whitman  College 

SUte  Normal  School 


1875 


1823 
1824 


1881 
1884 
1899 


1864 
1853 


1863  t 
1880 


1874 
1856 
1693 


1902 
i892' 


1886 
1891 
1898 
1896 


1890 
1853 
1898 
1891 


1903 


1891 
1861 


1900 
1886 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1894 
1891 

1885 
1891 
1891 
1886 


1890 

1890 
1890 
1856 


1897 


L 

Hi 

u 

i 

3 

1 

2 
3 
n 

jQ 

1'' 

it 

P 

1 

> 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Hist.. 

F. 

C. 

8. 

R. 

1.000 

Law.. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

12.600 

State. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

75.00C 

Theo. 

0. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

18,000 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

6.000 

Hist.. 

0. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

R. 

10,000 

Sci.... 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1.683 

Col... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

lO.OOO 

Col... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

1.40C 

Y.M.. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

3.00C 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

l.OOC 

Col... 

O. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

23.00Q 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

l,2aC 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

S. 

R. 

2.50C 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.20C 

Asy... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.36C 

Y.M.. 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

3.60C 

Theo. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

25,000 

Col... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

10,000 

Col... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

l.OOO 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,600 

Gen  .. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1.282 

Col... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.276 

Sch... 

F. 

T, 

Fr. 

B. 

4.00Q 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

l.'iOQ 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

UW 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

2.900 

Gen  .. 

0. 

r. 

F. 

B. 

2.380 

Gen  .. 

R. 

c. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

1.784, 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr      B. 

l.OOO 

O.F.. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.2O0 

State  . 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

50.000 

Gen  .. 

F. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

2.048 

Col... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

7.000 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

i.nofl 

Gen  .. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

1.310 

Sch... 

P. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

l.OOO 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

3.000 

Gen  .. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

40.000 

Col... 

F. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

15.000 

Law.. 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

1.200 

Gen  .. 

(). 

T.C. 

F. 

B. 

1,000 

8oh... 

F. 

C. 

F. 

R. 

1,200 

Sch . . . 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

2.4O0 

Gen  .. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

8,200 

C^l... 

F. 

C. 

F. 

R. 

14.0001 

Sch... 

F. 

T.D. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.631 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

8.600 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

3.000 

Mas  .. 

R. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

l.OOO 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

2.223 

Gen  .. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

18,64$ 

Col... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

3,000 

Col... 

F. 

C. 

S.Fr. 

B. 

8.000 

Gen  .. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1.500 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2.000 

Col... 

0. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

2,096 

Sch... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

2.000 

Gen  .. 

R. 

T, 

F. 

C. 

8.60C 

Viol... 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

9.974 

Sch... 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

4.5001 
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10 
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6534 

"i.soo 

1,000 

100 

300 
325 

$566 
5.621 

'*i769 
500 

$500 

6,880 

862 

W.  W.  Scott                 .  . 

6535 

do 

6536 

•8,000 

•30,000 

W.  W.  Moore 

6537 

6538 

158 

8,912 

6539 

1.000 
l.OJO 

91^.8 
3i^ 

N.  P.  Cofer 

F.  G.  Lewis 

6540 

..    .. 

• 

150 

218 

3,763 

6541 

Carrie  V.  Dyer 

6542 

6643 

6644 

5,000 

560 
50 

3,600 

385 

10,000 

W.  F.  Morehead 

6546 

6646 

6547 

25 

68 

Julia  Yen 

6648 

6549 

100 

4. '200 

200 
400 
100 

W.  D.  Hoge 

6560 

10,000 

M.  B.  Worthington 

Emily  P.  Christian 

6661 

100 

6662 

6553 

6554 

150 

822 

10,759 

840 

904 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Walker 

6556 

6566 

^ 

70 

' 

i,4i'i 

Mabel  M.Reynolds 

6557 

6558 

150 
""'656 

""266 
10,000 

**2,666 

20a 
100 
345 
112 
50 

2,846 

140 
1,465 
910 
756 
150 

6569 

1,000 

Ella  G.  Warner 

6600 

1675 

750 

Gretchen  Hathaway 

Bessie C.  Hall.... 

6561 

240 

6562 

6563 

6564 

3,500 
175 
150 

6.060 

6,060 

796 

3,040 

J.  A.  Gable 

6665 

5,229 
.     4,715 

I^aura  Plummer 

6566 

3.040 

Gertrude  Saxton 

6567 

6568 

323 

1,578 

819 

0.  W.  Hughart 

6569 

f 

6570 

6571 

2.000 
10,000 

13,017 
700 

161,671 

43,952 

45.248 

200.000 

C.  W.Smith 

6572 

H.  C.  CofTman 

6573 

6574 

*'i,*666 
200 

914 

100 

75 

107 

600 

200 

420 

60 

245 

6,285 

1,500 

Jame»Burton 

6575 

50 

499 

59,113 

1,500 



A.  W.Taylor 

Rev.  Brother  Percy 

Estella  DefTcnbaugh 

Rev.  M.  Meyer 

6576 

6577 

5,058 

6578 

6579 

323 

Grace  F.  Grant 

6580 

70 

K5 

6581 

6582 

7,000 

300 

4.222 

Edward  R.  Hare 

Myrtle  Vataw 

6583 

187 
2.981 

1,830 
107,677 

300 
10,093 



6584 

3,545 

6,085 

75,000 

Jonathan  Smith 

6585 

6586 

500 

500 
500 
897 

50 

20 
100 

1,000 
200 

6587 

6588 

65 

100 

C.  W.Shumway 

65H9 

6590 

6591 

" "«,  066 

300 
438 

12, 7H3 

1,500 

1,500 
200 

Manrarct Center..  . 

6692 

1,000 

Anmnda  L.  Fix 

6593 



6594 
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6fty7 

6509 
6601) 
6601 

660E£ 


6603 
6€U(i 
6607 


6610 
6611 

6612 
6613 
6614 
6615 
6616 
6617 
6618 

6619 
6620 
6621 

6622 
6623 
6624 
6625 
6026 
6627 
66-28 
6629 
6630 
6631 


6632 
6633 
6634 
66:^ 
6636 
6637 

6638 
6639 
6640 
6641 

6642 
6643 
6644 
6645 
6646 
6647 
6648 
6649 
6650 
6651 


Lucatioii. 


WECT  VIBaiKIA. 

Athens 

BartriJiirqvJUt;,^.. 

B(!cklcy 

B€!thn»y  * 

BnekltftDiioti  .,■■ 

do 

Chiarltf«ton.*»**.. 
do 

Chai:le«town ..,.. 
...,do....... 

CUrkaburg 

FaJrmoDt  ;«..,<.» 

do 

Glenville 

Grafton 

....do 

Harpers  Ferry... 

Huntinifton 

do 

Institute 

Lewisburg 

Morgan  town 

do 

Parkersburg 

....do 

....do 

Romney 

Salem ; 

Shepherdstown.. 

Sistersville 

Wellsburg 

do 

West  Liberty 

Weston 

Wheeling 

do 

....do 

WISCONSIN. 

Algoma ^ 

Alma 

Afttigo 

Appleton 

do 

do 

do 

Arcadia 

Ashland 

do 

do 

Baraboo 

Bayfield 

do 

Beaver  Dam 

do 

Belleville 

Beloit 

do 


Xametjf  jUimry. 


SUilc  Koraial  School . .... 

Morris  Hnrvc?y  Coll  eg  u  ....,*, 

Bi'v  k  ley  «*;mlJi«iry  . , 

B«tlmuv  Vo].  Heading  Boom  . 

PubUc  HcbiH>l 

W.  Virgliilji  Conference  Bern  . 

i^tate  Library* , 

We?»t  Virginia  Hii^torical  and 

Ant  Iq  liar  Lull  8{»CitHy. 
Powhatan  College-.. „.„,.„, 
Stephoniijii     Bemtiiary     for 

Young  Ijultoji. 
Public  Hi'lujol 

I'Lll^n.'    lUkill  S.- 1 ,_. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Public  School 

West  Virginia  Reform  School 

Storer  College  (Roger  Wil- 
liams Library). 

Man«hall  College 

Public  Library 

West  Virginia  Col.  Institute.. 

Lewisburg  Female  Institute. . 

West  Virginia  University 

College  of  Law 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 
(McGovem  Library). 

High  School  and  Public  Lib. 

Library  Association 

West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Salem  College , 

Shepherd  Col.,  State  Nor.  Sch 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  School 

State  Normal  School 

Public  School 

Academy  of  the  Visitation*., 

Mount  De  Chantal , 

Public  Library , 


Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

HlffhSchool* 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Lawrence  University  (Apple- 
ton  Library). 
Rvan  HighScnool 


Third  Ward  High  School.... 

Free  Public  Library 

North   Wisconsin    Academy 
(Lathrop  Library). 

Public  High  School 

Vaughn  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Lib.and  Reading  Room 

Wayland  Academy 

WillUms  Free  Library*... 

Free  Library 

Beloit  College 

Public  Library 


imi 

1863 


1872 
1878 


1876 

1898 
1902 


1900 


1891 
1873 


1872 
1897" 
{870 


1848 
1848 
1882 


1870 


1883 


1897 
1850 

1877 
1886 
1899 
1895 

1888 
1887 
1897 


1867 
1860 
1884 


1848 
1895 


I 

0 


Sch.. 

Col  ,. 

!^h.. 
Col  ,, 
Ikh.. 

t^w  . 
ULa.. 

8cti.. 
Sch., 

S«h., 
t^ch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 


t.: 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Col.. 
Law . 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Asy.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch-. 
Gen.. 


Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Col  . 

Sch. 
Sch. 
Gen. 
Sch. 

Sch. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Sch. 
Gen. 
Sch. 
Gen 
Gen 
Col. 
Gen  . 


,11 « I 


mi 


Pr. 

Fr, 
Fr. 
a.  Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft* 
P. 
F, 

Ft. 
Ft. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 


F. 

3.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Fr. 
F. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 


*:§ 


IE 
B 

O 

> 


i,aoo 

1,800 
1,000 
^000 

H00& 

!»,ao(» 

1,000 

i.lOO 

3.000 
14,000 
1,250 
1,000 
5,000 

7,000 
2,985 
1,600 
1,400 
20,978 

i.aoo 

1,000 

4,300 
2,654 
1,000 

8.600 
2,400 
1,200 
1.900 
1,100 
3,000 
1,260 
5,000 
6,000 
19,860 


1,»J0 
2,7U0; 
l.'AX) 
2,3-JO 
7,765 
20,146 

2,500 
2,500 
1,188 
8,000 

1,000 
4,682 
7,068 
2,000 
2,864 
2,000 
8,017 
2,199 
80,000 
8,579 
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1* 
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Name  of  librarian. 

5 

OS 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

6595 

1 

6696 

:::::::i:::::: 

6597 

1      200 

J 

$150 

Ethel  Streator 

6698 

J      .  .. 

f^m 

::::::: 

"  9,"  600 

200 
200 
640 

I 

iso 

8,000 
1,200 

T.  W.  Uaught 

6600 

83,000 
1,200 

6601 

Madelon  D.  Laidley 

6602 

6603 

II                  1              < 

1 

6601 



60 

1,800 

1         50 

75 

6605 

6606 



300 

426 

800 

300 
760 

350 
750 

6607 

' 

6608 

6609 

1     .       1 

250 

1          250 



6610 

l.COO 

300 
300 

50 
'"5i3 

1             1 

Lena  B.  Lightner 

Elizabeth  F.  Myers 

Adrienne  Bums 

6611 

8,000 
6..26 

es.'soo 

660 

!    ... 

661? 

3,604 

$36,000 


$36,000 

6618 

6614 

1 

_   .__. 

::: 

' 

6615 

400 

1.C03 

9,M7 

7,6C0 

1 

7,600 

101,809  Pauline  G.Wiggin 

6616 

6617 

:::::::!::::;;::::::::: 

1 

:::::::  :::::::::i:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::i 

6618 

300 

830 
305 

1,500 

1 

1,500 
786 

Hilda  Hemmerick 

(Jarre  Shrewsbury 

K  T.rhRnin 

6619 

1  .     .. 

66?0 

500 

6021 

1.000 

25 

50 
200 

S.B.Bond 

6622 

100 

.  ..'f^i:::::;: 



Mable  Gardiner 

66?8 

6624 

60 

4,500 

1 

523 

66?6 

66?6 

500 
2C0 

100 
300 
125 
50 
947 

300, 

1:;:::: 

SOO 
97 

1  Loraine  Fortney 

66?7 

66?8 

1 

66?9 



1 

SlstorM.Xnvipr- 

6680 

64,606 

4,892 

1 

6,301 

Miss  A.  B.  Wilson 

6681 

668? 



1            1 

6688 

50 

'  8,"  666 

IWj 
COO 
819 
925 

35 
60 

iS 

100 
143 
558 



.      1 

170 
1,442 
3,347 
1,024 

100 

6684 

26. 5*20 
48,103 
2,6-29 

1,406 
2,464 

ClaniH.Kunst 

6685 

i 

Agnes  L.  D wight 

Zelia  A.  Smith 

6686 

$766 

17,000 

6687 

100 

Albcrdlc  B.  Cressler 

R.  E.  Camcross 

6688 



1 

6689 



*'i,"666 

100 

6,413 
220 

'jyi 

325; 

5 

_ 1 

Louise  Gasser 

6640 

M.  G.  Ferenga 

6641 

Marion  Connell 

664? 

19.049 
26,5,^ 

3,500 
1,794 

30,000 
15,000 

T.G.Mitchell 

6648 

1,500 

Kate  M.  Potter 

6644 

6645 

7,294 

8S9 

1  000 

1,W2 

1  Alice  M.Hughes 

6646 

1  Edwin  P.Brown 

6647 

1,601 

27,098 
3,074 
3  065 

1, 1*26 

2,665 

15,000 

6648 

<J  rare  Knox 

6649 

10,500 

i,226 
497 



600 

1,810 
2,600 

12,000 


22,000 
25,000 

6650 

43, 4M 

2,600 



Martha  W.Bell 1 

0661 

ED  1903- 


04 
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R,  reference; 


6ti^2 
6f».'>;5 

66.>l 

6(».V. 
6<>.">7 

6f.n'.» 

6tk»i 

6662 

e6t^;{ 

66r4 
6665 
6666 
6667 
666H 
66«;'J 
6«'.70 
6671 
6672 
6673 
6674 
6tu5 
6676 
6677 
6<>7S 
6679 
66S0 
6*;.H1 
66.S2 
6*Xi 
mM 
66M.-> 

66^r. 

66><7 

6dS8 

66?^9 

6600 

6691 

6692 

6693 

6694 

669') 

669«J 

6697 

669M 

WI99 

6700 

6701 

6702 

C703  , 

6704  ' 

6705 

6706 

6707 

67J.W 

6709 

6710 

6711 

6712 

6713 

6714 

6715 

6716 

0717 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


'2 
i  ! 


it  I 


WISCONSIN— con. 

Berlin 

do 

Black  River  Falls. 

Boscobel 

Brandon 

Brodliead 

BurliiiKtoii  

(Jhij>pewa  FhILs... 

do 

(:iiuton\illti 


I 


Columbus 

Cumberland 

Darlington 

do 

Dclfttield 

Delavan 

do 

Do  I'ere 

do 

Do«lgeville 

do 

Durand 

do 

En,st  Troy 

Ehu  Claire 

Kd^erton 

Elkhoni 

do 

EiNworth 

EIroy 

Evansvillo 

Fuirchild 

Fern 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac 

do 

Fort  Atkinson 

do 

Galesville 

Oilman  ton 

Glenw(»od 

Grand  Rapids 

do 

Green  Bay 

ITayward 

Hillside  

llorioon  

llud.Mm 

do 

Janesville 

do 

do 

JofFcrson 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

do 

do 
Kewaunee 
Kilboum 
La  Crosse 

do 

Lake  Geneva 

Lake  Mills 

....do 

IxKli 

Madison 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  High  SehfH)!* ■ 

Pub'lc  Library i 

Public  High  Hehool j  1875 

Publi<'  High  Hehool ' 

Stbonl  District I  1H8^ 

iniblie  High  School I 

Public  Library I  mo^l 

Public  School IJ-HO 

Young    I'co|ile'.s   Society   of     1890 
ChiisHan  Endeavor.  | 

Free  J'ublic  Library ,  1901 

Free  Library I  189S 

Free  Library I  1899 

Public  High  School ' 

St.  John's  Militiiry  Academy 

Public  Hii,'h  Scb<K>l | 

Wi<-consin  School  for  the  Deaf    1X52 

Public  Library  ., l,sy6 

Pu)>Jic  Srh<H>l ' 

Public  Library '  1900 

Public  School ' 

Free  Library i  1896 

Publi<'  High  ScluH)! l  lH,s5 

INiblic  Hii^h  School ' 

Public  Library '  1875 

Public  Library ! 

Cha.s  IC.SprjigueFreeLibmry.l  1901 

IMiblicHiKJiSi-hool '  1875 

Public  Hiub S«'honl ■ 

Public  High  Sch«K>l ,  1900 

I^ublic  Library 1899 

Public  High  Sch«M:>l ' 

Public  Library* ,  l>^98 

IMiblic  School ^ 

Grafton  Hall  Librar>' '  1SV3 

Public  Library 1877 

Public  High  School | 

Public  Library I  18<>2 

Gale  College i  18.59 

Howard  Library  Aswoeialion . . I  1861 

Public  High  School ' 

Lincoln  lligh  Sch«)ol ' 

T.  B.  Scott  Free  Library 

Kellogg  Public  Library 1889 

Havvvurd  Free  Library 

Hoine  School j  1H87 

Free  Library ' 

Public  High  School 


Gen  , 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Seh.. 
Sch.. 
Seh.. 
Sch.. 
Cren  . 
Srh . . 
Gen  . 


Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch . . 

i^vh . . 

Sch . . 
«  A«y.. 

Gen  . 

Sch-. 
;  Gek  . 

Sch . . 
I  Gen  . 

Sch.. 
'  S<^h.. 
I  (Jen  . 
I  Cien  . 
I  Gen  . 

Sch. 

Sch. 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
(Jen  . 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
(ien  . 
Sch . 


I*ublic  Library 
Free  Public  Library.. 
Public  High.^.-bool  .. 
State  Sch(Hjl  for  Blind 
Public  High  Schcnd  .. 
Free  Public  Library.. 
Gilbert  M.  Siinmoud  Library  . 

Kemper  Hall 

Public  SchfK)! 

Public  S.hot)l 

Public  Librnrv 

iniblie  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

L.  D.  Fargo  Free  Public  Lib  . 

Public  Srhool 

Public  High  School 

Dept.  of  Public  Instruction  * 


PXU 

1878 


1899 
1900 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Sch., 
Gen 
Seh., 
(ien  , 
(Jen 
Sch . 
Any., 
Sch., 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Sch . , 


1890 
1890 
1895 


18.88 
1S95 


1881 


Sch., 
Sch., 
Gen  . 
Sch., 
(Jen  , 
(Jen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch., 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


♦Statistics  of  1900. 


5 

6 

7" 

9 

• 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

t 
2,050 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

LOOO! 

•  <>. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

l,362i 

i  F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

'  F. 

T. 

Ft. 

B. 

1.000 

'  R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1.195| 

1,200^ 

1  F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

7,  42h' 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

4,276 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

1,000 

1 

'  F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2.704 

.  R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,203 
1,490 

R. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,257 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

5,000 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1.150 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

3,000 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

3.000! 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,200; 

R. 
F. 

T. 
T. 

F. 
F. 

B. 
B. 

1,000^ 
1.000 

R. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

1,241 

F. 

T. 

Ft. 

R. 

1,000* 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,000 

O. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

l^,:^39 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

l,623j 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2, 701| 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,044 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

LOOO- 

F. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

2,000 

F. 

T.D. 

F. 

B. 

2.682 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,000 

R. 

T, 

Fr. 

C. 

1.250 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2,400 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

2,100 

0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

20,495 

F. 

T. 

Ft. 

B. 

2,0001 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

2.500 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

R. 

8,000 

F. 

C. 

S. 

B. 

2.500 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,200 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,000 

,  F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

5,32-2 

1  (>. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

9.989 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

8,027 

1  F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

3,000 

R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

l,-2»6 

1  >•'• 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

i,m 

I  0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,500 

o. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

16,000 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,000 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

C. 

4,000 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

i.aoQ 

1  R. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

2,716 

,  ^^' 

T. 

F. 

B. 

13,728 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

3,400 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

1,500 

F. 

T. 

F. 

R. 

2,091 

(). 

T. 

F. 

0. 

1,461 

1  F. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

1,000 

O. 

T.C. 

F. 

B. 

13,843 

O. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

3,044 

0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,471 

F. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

1,000 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

1,00c 

F. 

T. 

Fr. 

B. 

20.000 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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C,  corporation;  D,  donation?'.    7:  F,  free;  S,  subscription;  Fr,  fu^  for  reference.    8:  C,  circnlatfng; 
B,  both.] 


^   i 
1. 

B 

1  . 

IE 

^  3 

11 

0         1    Receipts  from— 

ll 

n 

> 

Name  of  libmrlan. 

11      , 
ll      s 

12      1     13 

3  C** 

If 

a 

i 

14          15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

100^ 

75 

6,032 

5250 

fivm 

L.  M.  Kracjje 

6652 

1 

::::::::: 

66.53 

158 
50 

( 

76 

100 

30 

04 

3, 52«, 

2061 299 

Tm 130 

S200 

Anna  C.  Wylie 

6654 

66:>5 

Amanda  Bodden 

EmmaC.  Randall 

6656 

' 

^'1 ,     '' 



6657 

6658 

1,072 
I 

""si^ 

418 
ISl 
30 

251 

1M5 

125 

75 

30,47Hj  $2,000 

1     2,15.", 

325 325 

j           40 

700'         $00'         812 

.       ,    .'    'M^.i 

Belle  Wabrath 

6659 



Mar>- A.  Ritchie 

F.  A.  Sedgwick 

Hcnriettevon  Bricsen... 

6660 

2,430 

r 

14.01H 

7, 057         2M 
6,907, 

6661 

SI, 000 

6662 

(i6«3 

300 

100 

5^1 

i  Isabella  Bird 

kWA. 

IfN) 

L  

f^f*5 

1 

**:::::::::::::  ::::::::^ 

t>6G6 

\ 

167 ■  '*  i67' ) i.B.  Davies 

(k;('.7 

60 

50 

****i6u 

200 
2H«', 

111 

1(K) 
3 
GO 

1 

"i  1,501  ""i<i\ 

120.         173 

5,179; 

""4,ui '.'.'/.'." 

1 

.  .  1 

Htrlen  S.  Mathews ... 

666S 

1 

Belle  \V. Collins 

6670 

150 

5*> 

2^t 

5'» 

1""!;.* 

Mr5».  R.  l>nne 

Edna  Pricleaux 

6671 
6672 

30()      

1 

Mrs.  H.M.Dunlap 

Elizabeth  K.  LiefTring... 

€673 

50^ 1          60 

1 

6674 

<-.t;75 

i.m 
'""713' 

2,22.s 

2S2 
394 

45,211 

7.250, 

4,141          3.5<) 

4,000 4,142 

1              j 

1  .Ti'flii  Hjiwkiiis 

6tj76 



Mrs   H.Cn>ft 

6677 

■'22.5]".!.'!".'.r"'767L!!! !!!..!. !!!!!!.. 

Edna  L.  Derthick 

6.;78 
6679 

t._.. i     1 

::::  1:::: i ::.j 

66.S) 

-t'j 

191 

1 

lOV 

200 

117 

1 ' 

C^yi^l 

ll,93i| 

Mii|jrgie  Gillies 

6682 

...:::::::  ...::':::::::::i::::::::: 

6i;'^3 

1                           1                                      1             1                i                ' 

<;r»84 

1 

r>oo 

1,001) 

7*^2 
l.-iO 
12c. 

"'43,'3:)2**2,'r>o6 

63 1        ai 

1      <¥» 

C6H.> 

1 

MissHolford 

♦U>6 

2,CAA) 
13(> 

520 

Emma  E.  Ro^e 

J.  A.Ha&eniann 

Sue  C.  Nichols 

II.N.IIasund 

«6.'^7 

130 

500 

1 

1 

C6H8 

ii,6G.'> 

1  

6<>9 

1 

(.690 

75 

2, 000 

50         1i«             525 

♦•691 

:;::   1 , 

1 

1 

6692 

515 
1,000 

KM) 
S.57 
5k;j 
lti.5 

1 ,  000' 

6,000 

1,436 

1 

3NV 1 

1  000                    1 

n.S.  Yonkcr 

6693 

19,.5H5 

49.61<; 

4,774 

Edith  L.  lUibliu 

(i694 

6[S13 
1,449 

1       28,500 

Deborah  B.  Martin 

Christine  Gaulcttc 

6695 
(.696 

' 

6()97 

24V) 

3,272 

m)\ 

405 1 

Clara  B.  Carr 

6698 

669J 

500 

1 

1 

11, 000 

6700 

30,000 

3,5(X> 

3,500 

Louise  L.  BcMt 

6701 

:::::::::r:::::::: 

6702 

3001 

3tK) ' 

6703 

L 

75 
927 

10, 498 

6704 

153 

'i,'4i3t') 

18  651         .S>5 

Lillian  E.  Bell 

670} 

56,36^1    10,251 

1 

i:>0, 000  Clara  V.  Barnes 

6706 

1 

6707 

700 

5,S12 



W.J.Hammil 

(.708 

""sii 
'.V.'.V.'j 

97 
2H0 

75 

504 

3(>4 

1,471 

100 

Virjfinia  Wattawa 

Lillian  Ramsay 

'  6709 

7,094         224 

'*"^,*3i8 !!!!!!! 

,       10,  r»99|         275 
6,087 



200' 

239 

200 

3,807 

936 

1        1,5U0 

1  6710 
(i7U 

l,5tH> 

2,194 

70,666'      i2,666   AnnieE.Hanf«come 

' Gertrude  J.  Noves 

6712 
6713 

1 

Clara  M.  M«M<her 

A.  B.  West 

1  6714 

60 

1 

60 1 

6715 

1 

6716 

500 

1 

' 1 

6717 
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[Column  5;  Building— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

R,  reference; 


Location. 

% 


Name  of  library. 


mi 


•718 
6719 
6720 

6721 
6722 
6723 
6724 
6726 
672G 
6727 
6728 
6729 
6730 
6731 
6732 
6733 
6734 
6735 
6736 
6737 
6738 
6739 
6740 
6741 

6742 
6743 

6744 
6745 
6746 
6747 
6748 
6749 
6750 
6761 
6752 

6753 
6754 
6755 
6756 
6757 
6768 
6759 
6760 
6761 
6762 
6763 
6764 
6766 

6766 
6767 
6768 
6769 
6770 
6771 
6772 
6773 
6774 
•775 
6776 
6777 
6T78 
6779 


5  I     6 


WISCONSIN— con. 


MadiBon 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Manitowoc.. 

do 

Marinette... 

do 

do 

Markesan... 
Marshfleld.. 
Mcdford.... 

do 

MenaFka 

Mendota 

Menomonie. 

do 

Merrill 

do 

Milton 


Milton  Junction  , 
Milwaukee 


....do 

....do 

do 

.  ..do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mineral  Point... 

Mondovi 

Monroe 

MoHinee 

Mount  Calvary.. 

do 

Nashotah 

National  Home . 


Necedah 

Neenah  

NeilI?vHlo 

New  Lisbon 

New  London .... 
New  Richmond. 
Oconomowoc . . . 

do 

Oconto 

Omro 

Oshkosh  

do 

do 

Pewaukee 


Free  Library 

Model  Township  Library* .. 

Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Arta,  and  Letters. 

State  Historical  Society 

State  Law  Library 

University  of  Wisconsin 

College  of  Law 

Woodman  Astronomical  Lib 

Public  Libra rv 

South  Side  High  School 

Marinette  County  Law  Lib.. 

Public  High  School 

Stephenson  Public  Library... 

Public  Library 

Free  Library , 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  School , 

E.  D.  Smith  Free  Public  Lib., 

State  Hospital 

Memorial  Free  Librarj- , 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

T.  B.  Scott  Free  Librarj- , 

Milton  College  (Daniel  Bab- 
cock  Library). 

Public  High  School 

Concordia  Collogc  (Teachers 
and  Students'  Library). 

East  Division  High  School ... 

German-English  Academy... 

Grand  Lodge,  F.  «&  A.  M  . 

Law  Library  Association 

Marquette  College 

Milwaukee  Academy 

Milwaukee  Downer  College.. 

Milwaukee  Turnverein 

National  German-American 
Teachers'  Seminarv. 

Public  Library 

Public  Museum 

South  Division  High  School. 

State  Normal  School 

West  Division  High  School.. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library ; 

Public  liibrary 

Joseph  Dc^ifcrt  Public  Library. 

Capuchin  MonaHerj' Library. 

St.  Ivawrence  College \ 

Nashotah  Houi^e 

National  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers.  , 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  School • 

Library  Association -  ' 

Public  School 

Famsworth  Public  Library 

Public  High  School 

Public  High  School 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Public  School 


1884 
1900 


1876  Gen  . 
1887  '  Sch.. 
1870     Scl... 

1853  Hist . 
1836  I  Law  . 
1850     Col  . . 

Law. 

Sci... 

Gen  . 

Sch . . 

Law. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Gen  - 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 
1895  Gen  . 
1KK8  ,  Asy.. 

1890  .  Gen  . 
1900  .  Sch.. 
'  Sch.. 

1891  .  Gen  . 
'  Col.. 


1878 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1890 


F. 
F. 
F. 

O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
O. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


....'.'  Sch.. 
18*<2  t  Col  . . 


'  Sch.. 

1852  Sch.. 
1844  i  Mas  . 
1860  I  Law  . 
1881  ,  Col.. 

'  Sch.. 

1895  ;  Col  .. 
1855  Soc  . . 
Sch... 

Gen  . 
Sci  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
(Jen  . 
Theo 
Sch.. 
Theo 
Govt 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch . . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 


1878 
1882 
1893 
18h5 
1896 
1894 
1902 
1876 
1899 
1867 
1861 


1891 


1895 


T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
D. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T.C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


F.  ,    T. 
F.  ,    C. 


R.    T.C. 
F.      T. 


F.'  I    t! 
F.  '    T. 


F. 
Ft. 
F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

P. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
3.Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

Fr. 


Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
Ft. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 


19,377 
1,500 
5,000 

126.000 
87.993 
78,600 
5,000 
3,100 
6,518 
1,000 
1,000 
1,243 
9,037 
1,216 
2,956 
1.246 
1,000 
4,824 
2,29S 
8,636 
2.366 
1,000 
8,200 
6,916 

1,000 
4,600 

2,000 
3,000 
1,300 
9,612 
10,200 
1.200 
5,806 
2,800 
1,850 

145, 102 
3,209 
3,000 
10,183 
3,100 
8,606 
1,139 
5,641 
1,071 
6,354 


B. 

3,200 

B. 

16,000 

B. 

9,838 

B. 

1,000 

B. 

8,426 

B. 

2,428 

R. 

1,500 

B. 

1,401 

B. 

1,126 

B. 

3,500 

B. 

2.800 

B. 

2,500 

B. 

1,200 

B. 

1,800 

B. 

14,871 

B. 

10,320 

R. 

1,0001 

•Statistics  of  1900. 
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S 

If 

II 

Rtueipta  from— 

\ 

II 

i| 

> 

Njinui  uf  libra jian. 

^ 

10  ;  11 

\t 

13 

u 

lo 

1« 

IT 

J» 

IS 

1 

'  1,642 

79,422 

SS,2.W 



55,716 

Julia  A.  Hopkins 

6718 

. 

6719 

1 

W.M.Smith 

6720 

120,000 
*24,'866 

6,000 

834 

4,200 

30,000 

3,500 

22,935 

$7,370 

37,370 

3,500 

22,935 

$500,000 

I.  S.  Bradley 

6721 

J.  R.  Berryman 

6722 

W.  M.  Smith       .         • 

6723 



6724 

::::::.::::::; 

225 

3,393 

400 

Geo.  C.  Comstock 

Florence  C.  Hays 

6725 

366 

35, 762 

"*i466 


2,224 





6726 



6727 

""m 

79 

"""eoo 

50 

50 

1, 157 

250 

1,026 

141 

200 

602 

1 



6728 

400 
42,785 

1 





Ula  Settcrsten 

6729 

3,500! 

50; 

672 

3,931 
281 

2,056 
240 
134 

2, 526 

81,000 

Julia  E.  Elliott 

6730 

6731 

is,  675 
6,048 

H.  D.  Ellinwood 

6732 

Joanna  Hlslop 

6733 

134 

"384 

6734 

20,982 



2,217 

J10,000 

22,000 

Lucy  L.  Pleasants 

Era  M.  Bui  lard  . . . 

6735 
6736 

919 

5(>8 
436 

31,978 

"'"265 

400 

2,150 

2,550 
205 

65,000 

95,000 

Stella  Lucas 

6787 

6738 



1 

6739 

79 

502 
283 

36,359 

490 

490 
50 

7,000 

100 

1 

Janet  Russell 

6740 

Edwin  Shaw 

6741 

1 

6742 

600 

56 

200 


150 
400 

Otto  Hattstaedt 

6748 

1 

150 

1 

Elizabeth  McNaney 

Max  Griebsch 

6744 

200 

1,500 

150 

1 

6745 

1 

::::::.::::::: 

( 

\Vm.  W.Perry 

6746 

:::::: ::::::::::::  :::::::::i:::::: 

i.eis 

100 

1 

W  \V  WHirht 

6747 

1,450 

150 

2,000 

1 1  V.Putten,'8.J 

6748 

::::::::::::  :i::::: 

6749 

2.".0 
600 

289 
50 

256 

522 

4,000 

6760 

800 

Giifitav  Lf^nnohi 

6751 

.........                ..^„..   ... 

6752 

1  14,00014.962 

W5,466 

5.5,002 

62,384 

500,000 

G.  W.  Peckham 

675S 

I     7,044 

274 

iro 

1,182 
200 
324 

1,170 
70K 
155 
35() 
200 

1 

H   T,  Ward   

6754 

200 

1,050 

200 
3,226 
500 
236 
75^1 
1,296 
222 

T.iitKP  TTnpssIpr _ 

6755 

46,253 

"'"soo 

i Delia  G.  Ovitz 

6756 

6757 

47 

200 

300 

1,2-50 

..      1   Ri»rthft  Rmwn 

6758 

4, 743 
17,067 
4,612 

Charlotte  MacGrcgor . . . . 

Kathcrine  Smock 

Clara  E.  Boyde 

6759 

1 

67180 
6761 

50 

Rev.  C.  Vienacker 

.TfMff^iih  Wald 

6762 

6768 

'   T..  \V.  Tlixon- -- 

6764 

,. 

80,601 

10,000 

E.  F.  Phelps 

6765 

1 

6766 

3.>5 
320 
150 

200 
550 
100 

25,  W6 
11,945 

1,219, 

601 

1,330 
665 

22,000 

Miss  Zana  K.  Miller 

Mame  Woodward 

Gertrude  Gibbons 

Jenno  Radkey 

6767 

6768 

6769 

3,640 

150 
225 

""ioo 

160 
225 
334 
250 

6770 

426 

C.  J.  Brewer 

6771 

20,000 

2,000 

5,000 

Gabrilla  Ackley 

6772 

250 

6773 

'.''.'.'.". 

9,614 

1 

Elizabeth  B.  Wales 

E.E.Sheldon 

6774 



200 

39 

' 

139 

1 

6775 

918 
89.072 
41,360 

6776 

1,000 

""'366 

2,5,"^ 

1.^3 

60 

50 

4,000 
1,360 

3,000 
....... 

9,7<;8 

3,615 

50 



75,000 

56,000 

Emily  Turner 

6777 

Ella  6.  Parmele 

6778 



j:isie  Morrison 

6779 
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[Column  5:  Baildlng— O,  owned;  R,  rented;  F,  furnished  free.    6:  Supported  by— T,  taxation; 

K,  reference; 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


6780 
67*^1 

tiTSi 

I 
67«t 

07V) ; 
(>7K«;  I 

67S7 

r.7.HM  1 

07  vj 

o7yo 

6791  I 
67*»'J  ' 
0793  ; 
07<M 
079> 
0T9<;  ! 
6797  I 
079S 
b79y 

osoi  I 
m)\i  ] 

0WV4 

OHtt") 

o-Hix; 

6**07  ' 

OH(^H 

OS  10 

OSU  I 

0,S12  , 

6813 

6X14  I 

6815 

6S1G 

6817 

6S18 

6^19 

CiS20 

6821 

6822 

6823 

6824 

082.'> 

6826 

6827 

6828  I 

6H29  j 

6a?o  I 

68:{l  I 
083*2  ' 
6H33  j 
GKii  ' 
0835  t 

6836  ' 

6837  ! 
68.38  ' 

6839 ; 

OMiO  ' 

ami  I 

0812 
6843  i 


WISCONSIN— Ton. 

Phillii>5« 

rinaeville 

Plymouth 

do 

I 

PortjiRe 

P<t\  rn'tte 

Prairie  du  Chion.. 

....do 

PrcMott 

Raeine 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kefd^lairj? 

JUiintlaiuler 

do 

Kico  ijHVe 

Hit  hlui)*!  (Viilor.. 

rJl»on 

do 

Kiver  Falls 

do 

St.  Fraucih 

do 

Haiik  City 

S  Mndina\  ia 

Shawano 

Slu'hoygyii 

do' 

Shell  Ulkt;...:.... 

Sliiilisburg 

SiiiNJnawa 

Sou  111  Milwaukee. 

Hparta 

do 

SpriTig  (Jreen 

Stanley ■ 

Stcvenu  Ptjiut 

do ' 

do •... 

Stouphton 1 

SturKt-ouBay | 

SuiKTior ' 

do ' 

Tomah 

Two  Kivers ' 

do ; 

Vir<Kina ' 

Wa'^liburn i 


1     L^^i:  .' 

>,      -c  u  2    CX 

1 

V     1  ^  ?  ^i 

1 

1 

be 
c 

3     '  u,*"-  J:  J, 

h 

_^_ 

« 

m     ;^ 

do 

do 

do 

Watertowni 

do ' 

do 

....do 

Waukesha 

do I 

....do 

do I 

Waupaca I 

....do I 

Waupun , 


Public  Seho/-.! 

Normal  S«h«Kil 

Free  Publ  ie  Library I 

Mi'^ion    Hou.se   of    the    Re- 
formed (  hurch. 

Free  Public  Library 

llijfh  Sch.an<l  Town^Mbip  Lib. 

Public  lli^h  tkdiool 

Sacre<i  Heart  College 

Public  HiKh  School 

.linicti"U  Librarv 

I'ublir  Hi^'h  Sch'ool 

Public  Library I 

St.  Catlnrine's  Academy ! 

Y.M.C.  A j 

Public  Library 

Fni'  Pnblir  l.ibrarv I 

Pnbli*'  Hu,'li  Sth«M»r* ' 

Frt-e  i'ublic  I.iltrary I 

Frci-  Public  Library I 

Public  Library 

1 :  i  1  »on  Col  1 1'^c I 

Public  School I 

State  Normal  S<']iool | 

Catholic  Normal  School  and  j 
I'io  Nono  Colk^e. 

St.  Fran«'iM  Seminary 

Public  S<h<M)l ' 

Scandinavia  Academy ' 

l»iiblic  Hisjh  S<h«w>l* 

I'ublic  H  Kb  S<*hool 

Public  Librarv ' 

Public  Hiuh  S  h«»ol* j 

Public  lU^h  S.h(K>l ' 

St.  Clara  Academy  ♦ I 

Public  Hicrh  School 

Free  Librtjry 

Pubil(r  Hi^h  School 

Public  HiKUS<'hm>l 

M(K)n  Memorial  Library 

Publi<-  IlitihSchool* 

I*ublif  Library 

Stall'  Normal  School 

?'re<'  Public  Library 

Public  Scb<M»l 

Public  Library 

Stati'  Normal  Sch<K>l 

Free  Public  Library 

.lo«ici.li  Mann  Public  Library. 

Public  HiehSchotd 

I'ubli<'  l,il»rary 

Conprcuationiil  Church  Parinh 
Library. • 

Public  Library 

Public  S<h(H>l 

Walker  High  School* 

Free  Public  Library 

Northwestern  Fniversity 

Public  Hit'h  S<'hool 

Sacred  Heart  College 

Carroll  College 

Free  Public  Librarv 

Public  S.Ik>o1  Library 

State  Industrial  Sch.  h>rBoys. 

Free  Public  Librarv* 

Public  Hiph  Sch<x>I 

Hillyer  Library 


Iis96  '  Sch... 

f  Sch... 

<;en  .. 

1802  ,  Theo  . 

1901  I  Oen  .. 
I>s7r>  I  Sch... 
.1  Sch... 


189S 


18.^1 

1N%3 

LH9<i 
1*<4;9 
1M*0 
1  ^\r.* 
1N98 

1*897' 
1890 


1871 
J^71 


l.HO/3 


1S.S0 


i8:o 


1901 
1,VK.> 

1H97 
18m 
IWl 
]'*78 
1NN8 
189«'. 

isyo 

1898' 


1890 

IV.H) 

19«»:J 
1804 


}mi 


1900 


s<'h. 
Sch.. 
(ien  . 
Sch.. 
(ien  . 
Gen  . 
Y.  M. 
Gen  . 
lien  . 
Sch.. 
(ien  . 
(ien  . 
(ien  . 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
j  Sch.. 

I  Theo 
'  S<h.. 

Sch.. 
t  S<-h.. 
,  Sch.. 
t  (ien  . 
I  S<h.. 
I  Sch... 
I  Sch... 
I  Sch... 

(Jen  . . 
'  Sch... 
I  S<'h... 
;  (ien  .. 

Sch... 
I  (ien  .. 

S<-h... 

(ien  ., 

Sch... 

<ivn  .. 

Sch... 

(ii.^n  .. 

(ien  .. 

fli-h... 

(ien  .. 

Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 
S<-h... 
Si-h... 
(ivn  ., 
Col  ... 
Sch.., 
Sch . . , 
Sch... 
(ien  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


F. 
F. 
K. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
(>. 
'  F. 

il 

I  F. 

I  H. 
I  F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
(>. 
(). 
F, 
F. 
F. 
(>. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
F. 

;  (). 

F. 
I  F. 
I  F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

R. 

F. 


T. 
T, 

T. 
0. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

r. 

T. 

c. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T.. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 


F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
S.  Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 


B. 
B. 
B. 
R.  ' 

B.! 

B.I 

B. 

B. 

B. 

r. 

B.  i 
;  B.  I 

R.  I 
.  R.  1 

B.  ' 

B. 

;l| 

I  B.  I 

Ib. 

1  B. 

I  B. 

R. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 

F.  '  C. 

F.  ,  B. 

Fr.  '  B. 

S.  ,  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

Fr.  I  B. 

Fr.  '  R. 

F.  I  B. 

F.  !  B. 


F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
S.Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 


i,5oa 

6,500' 
1,413 
6,200' 

8,995! 

],oooi 

1,000 

15,000' 

1,200| 
1,625' 
1,200 
9,738 
8,43.'* 
1,000 
2,775 
2.1S9 
1.500 
2,278 
1,625 
8.330 

15,000 
l,'2ri0 

10,430 
4,097 

12,500 
1,200 
1,500 
1,000 
8.146 
6,533 
1,500 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 
4,300 
1,200 
1,000 
2,019 
1,315 
5,600 
9,726 
1,683 
1.607 

15,090 
5,000 
1,240 
3,118 
1.338 
1,970 
1,200 

2.630 
8.000 
1,000 
2,707 
6,115 
1,000 
8.000 
1.200 
8.206 
2,700 
1,225 
1,000 
2.996 
7,600 


♦  Statistica  of  1900. 
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1 
10 

1,000 

=  "E 

11 

30t} 

Is 

M  O 

14 

Rcctflpifl  fr*jro— 

i 
1 

3 

Is 

> 

Ktiwif>  of  llhmriitn. 

1 
18 

'HI 

ll 

u 

IS 

ifl 

12 

u 

19 

S12S 

Bee  A.  (Janlner 

GTHfl 

i""'"": 

6781 

'*"50Ci 
376 

281 

11,727 

S6G1 

32; 

785 
00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Ames 

6782 

860 
1,510 

J.  W.  Grosshuesch 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Blough 

C.  E.Lamb 

0783 

T>0 

26,376* 

1 

1,400 

2,992 

6781 

20t),         40 

110 

1         S<  H » 

1      \m 

1       200 

t>57,  1,131 
100 

67H5 

5,000 

115 



115 

6786 

Henry  L4ichurt 

6787 

S()0 
032 

30 

. 

80 

James  (lolrl.s  worthy 

Ella  S.  Phelps 

678o 

32 

550 

5, 189 

81,50t» 


6789 

5.50 
5,000 

Grace  R.  Clinton 

6700 

45,  I'M 

1 

0791 

1 

6792 

A.  W.  Hopkins 

6793 

1           4 

6]       -IM 
200       100 

9, 703 

18,  o-sy 

*"i,"6<')6 

150 

400 

420 
1,876 

l.-iO 
l.OCV'S 

HattieC.  Hwellaud 

Mary  A.  Smith 

6794 

1 

6795 

i 

6796 

1 .  00t»' 

«! .  OM' 

Mrs,  James  llobbinu 

Mrs.  0.  F.  Black 

Frances  P.  Scribner 

0.  J.  Marston 

6797 

1    -'« 

'    1.        .:'"~\ ..::'.:. :r""::'"' 

6798 

11,430 

1,0-J6 

1 

1,077 

1 

6799 

1 

1 

:::::::::i::::::::: 

0800 

200 

.' '■ 

:::::::(:::::::!::::::::: 

OsOl 

1,000 

45r, 
1,081 

iii,  6^7 

57»i 

1,470 

1,479 

1 

Caroline  E.  Silliman  .... 
J.  M.  Ka&el 

6.802 

1 

6803 

300 

1              1                  1 

F.  Schulze 

6804 

3<.Ki 



85           -10         i2.5 

6.H')5 

*   *"l 

1 

6H06 

1             , 

1        1                  1 

6,s07 

075 

250 

3,504' 

1 

2.50 

4, 035 

63 

Hattie  M.  nell«r- 

6808 

830 
1)0 

41,109 
2,000 

'Z^ 

Bertha  Marx 

6V09 





r.810 

1              ' 

6811 

.....   ......  L....:: 1....:.... 

6.S12 

,            1 

13.-. 
1,200 

■ 

13.5 
1,200 

6813 

30<J 

16,  .S89 

15,000 

Jennie  Seoutcn 

6.^14 

, 

6M5 

HK)^         30 
3;«       lilb 

300 
10, 082 



800 

829 

i 

Marv  Bulloek 

6M6 



1 

Martha  E.  Dunn 

t>'17 

.......... 

6M8 

10 

815 

5.5.H 

lyo      1«>> 
1,932 

000       2'>0 
301 

115 

92 

::::::i  S^: 

45, 99n 
25  965 

... 

1 

i,io3' 1     26,66c) 

1                   1 

Mollie  L.  Cadia 

6S10 

1 

Klizabetli  F.Simpson 

Hilda  Bjoin 

C.(i.  Staiip«*l 

6S'*0 

14, 072 
■■■47,'i% 

l,0(5>s 

1 

1,107 

122 

5, 1;)0 

1,4.50 

714 

9^15 

1 

(■..S21 

1-22 

5,000 

(■»S22 



50,000 

(J race  ().  Edwards 

irTL.  I-Cateon 

6S23 
6824 

7, 875 
15, 01>S 



519;           17 
750 

W.D.Voswinkel 

Lizzie  G.Baetz 

tX25 

4.0a) 


6826 

»>27 

8, 290 

".'.'.'.'. 

8i4 

811 

Anna  Turner 

6.S2S 

6829 

'       452 

200 

1        15 

IC.    1,43S 
600    1  0;i'» 

ll,23<i 

1,.500 
200 

1,510 
300 

G.OOO 

May  M .  G  reen  wood 

1).  E.  Cameron 

6830 

"^\ 

6831 

6-H32 

12,275 
1,300 

1,500 

1 f     6.500 

Maud  R.  MacPherson 

Dr.F.H.Olt 

68:^3 

1 

3:10 

1 

(i8;U 

' 

i 

1 

6H35 

500 

;:::' "i:::::::' :::::::i::::::::j::::::::: 

J.  J.  O'Roruke..  .. 

683G 



1 

1 1 

(*^^7 

1,060       533 
150 

15,  015 

1,(K)0 

150 

•••••>66;:::::;: 

1,016 
150 

"""743 

:;:; i......... 

Fannie  L.  Ells 

LellaJ.  Blakeslee 

J.  S.  Raeseler 

6838 

6839 

13,000 
5,287 

....... 

....... 

1 

(>840 

0841 



1 

1 

6842 

3,666 

3C0 

18,003 

500 



53-2 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.X'.'.. '.'.'.'.'. 

Sarah  P.  Doney 

0^43 
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6853 
68.^  i 
6855 
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6859  1 
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6861 
6862 
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6861 
6865 
6'<66 
6867 
6868 
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Waupun 


aupun  


Wausau . 
do. 


Wrtiisaukee  . 
Wauwatosa  . 


....do 

do I 

WestPePere 

West  Salem : 

West  Superior 

Whitehal) 

Whitewater ' 

....do 

do 

Winnebago 

Wisconsin     Vete- 
rans' Home. 

WYOMING. 


Public  School 

State  Prison  Library 

Free  I*ublic  Library 
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s?chool. 

Free  Library 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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Public  School 
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Free  Library 
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i 

i 
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I5 
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& 

6 

t 
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Cheyenne . 

do 

do 

do 

Laramie  .. 
do 

Rawlins... 
Saratoga . . 
Sheridan'. . 


Carnegie  Library 

l^aramle  County  Public  Lib.*. 

Public  High  School 

State  Law  Library  * 

Albany  Co.  Free  iniblic  Lib... 

University  of  Wyoming 

Public  School 

Ballard  Public  Librar>' 

Library  Association 
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1875 
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Asy . . . 
Gen  .. 
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Theo  . 

Gen  .. 

Sch... 
I  Sch... 

Sch... 
'  S<!h... 

Gon  ., 

Gen  .. 

Sch . . . 

Sch... 

Afjv... 

State  . 


Gen-. 
Gen.. 
Sch . . 
Law  . 
Gen.. 
Col  .. 
Sch . . 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 


F. 
F. 
R. 
F. 

O. 
F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

O. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F.  ' 

F.  ■ 


O. 
F. 
F. 
'  F. 
R. 
F. 
F. 
O. 
R. 


Fr. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


F. 
F. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


o 
> 


1,416 
3,200 
3,834 
1,200 

1,600 
3,000 

4.2J» 
1,400 
1,492 
1,300 
3,500 
1,379 
3,625 
1,400 
7,900 
2,270 
1,307 


5,000 
7,000 
1,005 

15,000 
6,300 

16,300 
1,000 
1,710 
4,000 
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1 
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200 

50 
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200 
250 
200 
200 
600 

a3 
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900 

1 

Samuel  Willshire 

6848 

I 

1,200 
9CK. 

John  Ph.  Koehler 

6849 

7,326 

1 

900 

^,000 

Agnes  B.  Roddis 
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6851 

1 

....V.XV.'.V.V.', 

Dora  L.  Penniston 

6852 

"."V.'.'..\"'". 

1 

6853 
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380 

3,500 

200 

6854 

2,697 
21,247 

""625 

250 

700 

Clarence  Van  Tassel . 

Ella  A.  Hamilton 

6855 

6856 

200 



6857 

700 

452 
15 
90 

700 
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60 

24,985 
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17,000 

^  Grace  E.  Salisbury 

6858 

6859 
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3,000 

t 
3,000 



^,000 

6861 
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48 

48 

H.  E.  Conard 
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. 
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49,987 

8,600 
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i 

EUaM.  Roach 
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B.  R.  Crandall 
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,  — 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MANUAL^  rNTDUSTRIAL,  AND   TECHXICAL   EDUCATION   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Prof.  Calvin  M.  Woodward, 

Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  Architecture^ 
Washington  University,  St.  LouiSy  Mo. 

[SeTeral  pages  of  tbis  paper,  with  the  i)erinifl8ion  of  the  editor,  are  taken  from  the  same  author's 
article  on  "  Manoal  training "  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana.] 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

This  term,  according  to  the  best  usage,  signifies  the  systematic  study  of  the 
thecry  and  use  of  common  tools,  the  nature  of  common  mat^^rials,  elementary  and 
typical  prcc^f^ses  of  construction,  and  the  execution  and  reading  of  working  draw- 
ings. The  materials  referred  to  are  wood,  metals,  alloys,  and  plastic  minerals; 
the  drawing  includes  both  free-hand  and  instrumental,  with  .pen,  pencil,  and 
brush. 

Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  extend  the  meaning  to  cover  every  educational 
feature  in  which  the  hand  is  used  and  all  materials  which  can  be  brought  into  the 
schoolro(3m.  This  servility  to  mere  etymology  is  unnecessary  and  unwise.  A  defi- 
nition always  involves  limits,  end  when  all  limits  are  removed  there  is  no  definition. 
The  systematic  study  of  tools,  processes,  and  materials  is  the  essential  feature  of 
manual  training.  Henca  the  incidental  use  of  tools  without  system  for  some 
ulterior  object  is  not  manual  training.  There  is,  of  course,  a  suggestion  of  manual 
training  when  the  teacher  sliows  a  child  how  to  handle  a  pitchfork;  when  a  wood- 
man teaclies  a  novice  how  to  swing  an  ax  in  cutting  down  a  tree;  when  a  foreman 
shows  a  green  hand  how  to  head  a  pin.  Yet  such  cases  are  usually  without  system 
and  continuity,  and  accordingly  are  excluded  from  tlie  content  of  manual  train- 
ing. One  does  not  give  a  boy  manual  training  by  turning  him  loose  in  a  shop  any 
more  than  he  gives  a  literary  education  to  a  boy  who  can  not  read  by  locking  him 
in  a  library.  It  follows  that  the  manipulations  of  the  kindergarten,  the  **  busy 
work  "  *  of  the  primary  grades  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  science  la':>oratory  and 
the  commerdal  workshop  on  the  other,  are  beyond  the  pale  of  manual  training. 

The  definition  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  had  regard  solely  to  the 
objective  side.  It  did  not  state  at  all  the  effect  u^wn  the  pupil,  nor  was  the  supreme 
purpose  of  manual  training  even  hinted  at.  In  point  of  fact,  manual  training 
proves  to  be  a  far  better  thing  than  was  expected  when  the  name  was  first  used 
and  when  the  first  manual  training  school  was  opened,  and  the  present  purpose 
and  object  of  manual  training  are  stated  so  broadly  and  pliilosophically  that  the 
statement  published  for  many  years  in  the  catalogue  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual 
Training  Schoc;l  seems  very  modest,  to  wit: 

"1,  To  furnish  a  broader  and  more  appropriate  foundation  for  higher  technical 
education. 

*'2.  To  serve  as  a  developing  school  where  pupils  could  discover  tiieh*  inlx)m 
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capacities  and  aptitudes,  whether  in  the  direction  of  literatnre,  science,  engineer- 
ing, or  the  practical  arts. 

*  *  3.  To  furnish  to  those  who  Icok  forward  to  indnstrial  life  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  tools,  materials,  the  methods  of  construction,  and  exact  drawing,  as 
well  as  with  mathematics,  elementary  science,  and  ordinary  English  branches/' 

Manual  training  is  essentially  a  culture  study.  Its  function  is  to  develop  the 
body  by  developing  the  brain  and  increasing  its  control  over  materials  through  the 
hand  and  eye.  In  early  years  the  work  of  a  child  is  qualitative  rather  than  quan- 
titative. Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  areas  of  the  brain  develop  g^'^^utUy  and 
unequally;  that  a  normal  child  does  not  recognize  accuracy,  and  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  precision,  either  in  ideas  or  deeds,  until  he  is  several  grades  along  in 
school.  Tool  work  should  result  in  accuracy  in  thought  and  in  deed,  and  hence 
should  not  be  attempted  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Henderson  defines  manual  training  as  '*  quantitative  handicraft." 
He  adds:  "  The  brain  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  Given  perfect  health  and  a 
wealth  of  sense  impression,  especially  a  wealth  of  quantitative  sense  impression — 
that  is  to  say,  well-trained  senses — and  we  have  the  physical  basis  for  a  full  intel- 
lectual life.  Without  this  large  quantitative  knowledge  and  developed  brain  we 
live  in  a  world  of  illusion,  a  guess  world  of  very  imperfect  rationality.  To  culti- 
vat3  the  hand  and  eye  and  ear,  even  the  nose  and  the  tongue,  is  to  enlarge  the 
material  of  thought  and  the  tool  of  thought." 

In  1882,  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Saratoga,  the  writer  of 
this  article  defined  manual  training  as  **  a  new  art  of  expression  "  in  the  concrete, 
as  contrasted  with  verbal  description  and  graphical  representations.  This  view 
of  manual  training  has  been  much  elaborated  of  late,  with  the  result  that  **  expres- 
sion "  is  by  many  persons  regarde<l  as  the  very  essence  of  manual  training.  This 
result  is  unfortunate,  since  it  confuses  **  expression  "  with  the  **  art  of  expression." 
The  former  is  a  product  of  manual  training.  The  logical  study  of  the  *'art" 
constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  educational  feature  known  as  **  manual 
training." 

It  isimpoFsible  to  tuke  notice  of  all  the  vagaries  into  which  enthusiastic  teachers 
have  been  led  by  the  notion  that  manual  training  is  but  the  natural  expression  of 
what  is  already  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  but  the  reader  should  reflect  that  there 
is  a  science  of  education,  actual  or  potential,  and  that  the  very  essence  of  a  science 
is  logical  systematic  management.  All  arithmetical  operations  dep?nd  upon  the 
** fundamental  rules;"  the  processes  of  algebra  consist  of  repeated  applications 
of»the  four  fundamental  processes;  the  scientific  study  of  a  language  begins  with 
declensions  and  conjugations;  so  tool  work,  drawing,  needlework,  cooking,  etc., 
begin  with  fundamental  processes  with  typical  appliances  upon  typical  materials. 
The  articles  constructed,  the  figures  drawn,  the  garment  sowed,  or  the  dishes 
cooked  are  incid3ntal,  like  blackboard  work  in  long  division  or  algebraic  subtrac- 
tion or  manuscript  Latin  prose;  and  like  them  they  are  valuable  because  they 
involve  effort  and  result  in  mastery  and  i)ower.  The  real  end  and  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation, whether  **  manual "  or  **  spiritual,''  is  the  developed,  strengthened,  disci- 
plined executive  person,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  exercises  or  products  which 
were  the  means  of  his  development. 

Originally,  when  manual  training  first  took  definite  form  in  school  education,  it 
was  generally  assumed  that  it  was  intended  to  supersede  the  old  form  of  trade 
apprenticeship,  and  not  a  few  people  defended  and  supported  it  on  this  ground. 
Because  a  boy  learned  how  to  use  tools,  how  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  how  to 
treat  the  common  material  of  construction,  it  was  claimed  that  he  was  learning 
a  trade  or  several  trades,  and  so  the  manual  training  school  was  regarded  as  a 
trade  school. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  assumption  and  this  claim  were  both  wrong,  the 
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practical  value  of  the  boy's  knowledge  of  tools  and  skill  in  their  use  was  for  some 
years  regarded  as  the  chief  evidence  of  the  value  of  manual  training. 

In  all  ages  men  have  recognized  the  value  of  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  proc- 
esses of  construction.  The  mythical  Vulcan,  the  Jewish  Tubal  Cain,  the  Greek 
Daedalus,  Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  the  Miltonian  Memnon  are  familiar  examples. 
The  greatest  invention  of  the  ages  has  been  the  generation,  transmission,  and 
utilization  of  mechanical  power,  and  along  with  it  has  come  the  invention  and 
use  of  tools.  Bousseau  advocated  systematic  instruction  and  practice  in  the  details 
of  a  trade  or  occupation,  and  Carlyle,  in  words  now  familiar  to  us  all,  declared  that 
man  was  a  tool-using  animal;  that  without  tools  he  was  nothing;  with  tools,  he 
was  all.  In  every  land  men  advocated  the  learning  of  a  trade  for  a  livelihood  or 
for  culture.  Witness  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  New 
England  seer,  Emerson;  but  in  all  cases  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  only 
avenue  to  mechanical  skill  and  culture  lay  through  an  apprenticeship  to  a  builder 
or  manufacturer.  Schools  were  for  the  study  and  mastery  of  books.  The  arts  of 
the  schoolroom  were  for  masters  and  freemen;  hence  they  were  noble  and  were 
called  the  liberal  arts.  The  arts  of  the  mechanic  were  for  serving  men,  and  were 
acquired  only  by  intimate  association  with  mechanics;  so  the  practical  arts 
were  held  to  be  degrading  because  requiring  a  base  companionship. 

The  invention  of  machinery  and  the  use  of  costly  machine  tools  so  far  modified 
and  limited  apprenticeship  as  almost  to  ruin  it.  Trade  schools  sprang  up  all  over 
Europe,  and  native  American  skilled  mechanics  ceased  to  exist.  Numerous 
**  manual-labor"  or  **  half-time"  schools  came  into  being  in  America,  but  they 
involved  no  forward  step,  for  the  manual  elements  were  unsystematic  and  unpro- 
gressive,  since  the  purpose  of  the  labor  was  to  earn  a  living  while  gaining  literary 
culture.  Engineering  schools  in  Germany,  England ,  and  America  introduced  some 
features  of  *'  shop  work,"  with  skilled  mechanics  engaged  upon  commercial  work  as 
foremen.  Next  arose  a  widespread  demand  for  an  opportunity  for  American  boys 
to  acquire  the  arts  of  the  mechanic  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  narrowing, 
unscholarly  atmosphere  of  the  trade  school.  It  was  then  that  it  was  first  proposed 
to  put  the  whole  boy  to  school  (this  maxim  was  first  used  in  an  after-dinner 
address  at  a  complimentary  banquet  given  the  writer  in  Boston  in  1885,  '*  I  state 
my  educational  theory  in  six  words — put  the  whole  boy  to  school");  to  combine 
manual  with  mental  training;  to  put  the  liberal  arts  and  the  mechanic  arts  into 
the  same  curriculum;  to  deal  simultaneously  with  material  forces  and  appliances 
and  with  spiritual  forces  and  appliances. 

This  consummation  was  helped  on  in  a  signal  manner  by  an  exhibit  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exx>osition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  In  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
Imperial  School  of  Moscow,  there  was  a  full  presentation  of  the  method  of  tool 
instruction,  devised  by  Victor  Delia- Vos  in  1868.  Delia- Vos  gave  three  years  to 
tool  instruction  and  then  three  more,  to  actual  construction  with  engineering 
students.  His  systematic  analysis  of  tools  and  processes  offered  a  practicable  basis 
for  such  work  in  the  programme  of  secondary  schools.  Prof.  John  D.  Runkle,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  performed  a  great  service  to  education 
by  publishing  a  report  upon  the  Russian  exhibit,  by  emphasizing  the  difference 
between  **  instruction  "  and  **  construction,"  and  by  insisting  upon  the  former  as 
the  special  province  of  the  school.  Instruction  shops  for  students  of  college  grade 
were  opened  in  Boston  and  in  St.  Louis  in  1877.  The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
School  was  established  June  6, 1879,  and  oiwned  in  September,  1880,  as  a  school  of 
secondary  grade.  This  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  soon  attracted  wide  attention 
from  educators  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School 
opened  in  1883,  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  in  1884,  the  Toledo  school  the 
same  year,  the  Central  Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia  in  1885,  and  then 
the  movement  became  general  all  along  the  line.    All  these  schools  were  of  high 
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school  grade,  ar.d  there  was  a  close  resemblance  in  cnrricnla,  equipments,  and 
methotlfl  of  instrnction. 

All  this  progress  was  made  not  without  criticism  and  some  opposition.  It  was 
assert ed  that  tools  and  shops  would  lower  the  educational  tone,  degrade  the  high 
purpose  of  the  school,  and  introduce  confusion  into  its  orderly  conduct.  It  was 
claimed  by  eminent  educators  that  the  time  spent  in  manual  training  would  be  an 
intellectual  loss;  that  the  graduates  would  become  '*  a  degraded  mass  of  opera- 
tives; "  that  the  school  was  undertaking  work  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  etc. 
There  is  now  abundant  evidence  that  all  thc^se  fears  were  groundless  and  that  all 
the  e^-il  predictions  were  false.  Better  still,  systematic  and  thor  ugh  manna! 
training  was  found  to  have  intellectual  and  moral  value  far  exceeding  all  expecta- 
tions. Great  as  is  the  economic  and  industrial  value,  the  effect  upon  the  mind 
and  the  heart  is  of  far  greater  value. 

A  reccTit  vigvirous  writer,  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  of  Boston,  looking  at  the  reflex 
action  of  manual  training  upon  the  pupil,  maintains  that  when  '*  rightly  con- 
ceived and  carried  on,  it  promotes  coordination,  it  develops  creativeness,  it 
broadens  culture,  it  streui^'thcns  character.**  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  claim  what  many  seem  half  ashamed  to  admit,  viz,  its  vast  economic 
value  in  every  industrial  and  constructive  c^immunity. 

Manual  training,  appealing  to  eye  and  hand,  esUiblishes  a  coordination  between 
the  sensory  and  the  motor  parts  of  the  brain,  which  is  a  most  imxK>rtant  stej>  in 
the  thorough  organization  of  the  brain.  This  proi)er  knitting  together  of  differ- 
ent centers,  this  o]>ening  of  paths  of  ass^  ciation  l)etwcen  the  sensory  and  central 
portions  of  the  brain  on  the  one  hand  and  the  execrutive  portions  on  the  other,  is 
most  vital  to  its  health  and  efficiency.  It  makes  for  i>erfect  sanity  and  mental 
health,  for  well-balanced  adjustment  of  life  to  environment,  for  good  judgment, 
for  self-control,  and  for  firmness  and  poise  of  character.  Much  of  our  present 
school  work  divorces  knowing  from  doing,  and  often  exaggerates  the  relative 
value  of  the  former  as  compared  with  that  of  the  latter. — Thinnas  M,  Bailiet. 

Nevertheless,  criticisms  ar.d  objections  occasionally  api)ear,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  amusing.  One  oppoiie.it  says,  for  example:  '*  I  am  opp:>sed  to  teaching 
boys  how  to  bo  sticks  in  all  cas:  sof  emergency.  You  put  a  lad  into  a  palatial  shop 
and  teach  him  how  to  be  helpless  all  the  rest  of  his  life  bocaus:*  he  hasn't  the  tools 
handy. "    On  the  other  hand,  listen  to  l^)f .  William  James,  of  Harvard  University: 

The  mo^t  colossal  improvement  which  recent  years  have  se^n  in  secondary 
education  lies  in  the  iiitro  luction  of  the  manual-training  schools,  not  because  they 
will  give  us  a  pc'ople  more  handy  and  p:  a  tital  for  domestic  life  and  better  skilled 
in  tradt^s,  but  hecansH  th  y  will  give  us  ( itizr'ns  with  an  entirely  different  intsl- 
lectnal  filler.  Lalx)ratory  work  and  shop  work  engender  a  habit  of  observati  m, 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  e  between  a-cura-y  and  vagueness,  and  an  insight 
intQ  nature  s  c  unplexity  and  into  the  ii.ail^tiuacy  of  all  verbal  a  -counts  of  real 
phenomena,  which  once  wrought  into  the  mind  remain  there  as  lifelong  i.oases- 
sio  s.  They  confer  precisi<m,  they  give  honesty,  they  bf^get  ahabit  of  self-reliance, 
they  occupy  the  pupil  in  a  way  most  congruous  with  th »  spontaneous  interests  of 
his  age.  They  absorb  him,  and  leave  impressions  durable  and  profound.  Com- 
pared with  the  youth  taught  by  thesa  methods,  one  brought  up  exclusively  by 
b(M)ks  carries  through  life  a  certai'i  remoteness  from  reality;  he  stands,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  pale,  and  feels  that  he  stands  so,  and  often  suffers  a  kind  of  melancholy 
from  whiL'h  he  mi.,'ht  have  been  rescued  by  a  more  real  education 

In  Germany,  where  educational  manual  training  was  fir»t  introduced  in  1886, 
there  was  violent  opposition,  partly  because  it  was  thought  to  be  imrely  indus- 
trial, and  partly  on  the  general  ground  that  manual  training  had  not  a  single  valid 
claim  to  entrance  into  the  school  programme.  For  arguments  pro  and  con  the 
reader  is  referred  tj  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  those  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  the  years  18 "^3-1 894  inclu- 
sive.   Active  oppositirm  practically  ceased  in  1890. 

At  the  present  time  (1904)  there  is  in  nearly  every  large  city  one  or  more  man- 
ual training  high  schools,  where  manual  training  is  required  of  every  boy,  and 
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there  are  hundreds  of  secondary  schools  in  which  more  or  less  manual  training  is 
available  as  an  optional  study.  The  European  plan  of  making  it  a  pure  "extra " 
to  be  taken  after  hours  is  in  little  favor  in  the  United  States. 

No  sooner  was  manual  training  shown  to  be  a  valuable  educational  feature  in 
secondary  schools  than  numerous  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  it  into  grammar 
schools  in  an  elementary  form.  Hundreds  of  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
carefully  ssleoted  lessons  in  wood,  with  hand  tools  only.  In  this  study  of  tools 
and  methods  the  Swedish  sloyd  (so  called)  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the 
way  of  suggestions.  It  is  true  the  wooden  spoons  and  ladles  of  Sweden  have  dis- 
appeared, and  careful  drawing  as  a  preliminary  to  tool  work  has  come  into  being, 
but  the  value  of  presenting  a  **  motive  "  to  a  young  child  quickly  became  evident. 
An  older  pupil  appreciates  the  theory  of  a  -tool  and  is  at  once  interested  in  its 
peculiar  construction,  its  range  of  service,  and  the  correct  ways  of  using  it,  just  as 
an  older  boy  is  interested  in  the  study  of  a  rifle  and  in  shooting  at  a  mark,  know- 
ing that  men  use  rifles  for  shooting  at  game,  burglars,  and  public  enemies.  Chil- 
dren of  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  are  always  anxious  **  to  make  something," 
though  generally  quite  unable  to  do  so  in  a  fruitful  manner.  They  are  incapable 
of  good  workmanship  and  impatient  under  criticism  of  matters  to  which  they 
have  given  little  or  no  thought.  They  are  intt»rested  in  finished  objects,  not  in 
the  Be<iuence  of  st(^ps,  not  in  accurate  measurements,  close  fits,  and  the  xiso  of  the 
right  tools  in  the  right  ways.  Hence  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  elem*^ntary 
grades  that  the  exercises  are  simple,  involving  few  elements,  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  analysis  into  steps  which  the  child  can  fairly  apprein;ite.  AbcA-e  all,  ho 
must  learn  when  and  how  to  use  each  particular  tool. 

In  England  mannal  training  is  more  often  called  technical  education,  and  it  is 
more  often  than  not  associated  with  trades,  and  even  this  in  a  majority  of  cases  is 
given  in  evening  schools.  Tliere  is  as  yet  in  Great  Britan  no  general  conviction 
that  manual  training  is  essential  to  intellectual  development  and  that  its  moral 
influence  is  wholesome  and  strong.  Accordingly  it  is  planned  for  working  i)eople 
chiefly.  Undoubtedly  the  educational  value  of  tool  work  of  the  most  elementary 
charat'ter  as  develoi)e<l  by  Doctor  Solomon,  of  Sweden,  has  had  great  influence  in 
England,  but  manual  training  of  a  severer  and  more  intellectual  sort  owes  its 
estal)lishment  largely  to  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  of  London,  Sir  William  Mather,  of 
Manchester,  and  Professor  RipptT,  of  SheflReld.  Sir  William  has  not  only  encour- 
aged its  introduction  into  Manchester  schools,  but  has  built  and  equipped  a 
''  department  of  manual  training  and  technical  instruction  "  in  C^ordon  College, 
Khartoum,  in  Sudan,  for  the  l^enefit  of  Sudanese  boys. 

There  is  an  al)undance  of  elementary  manual  training  in  France.  i)articularly 
in  Paris,  but  no  S(x>npr  is  the  boy  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  leam  a  trade 
than  he  is  put  at  trade  work.  The  French  are  convinced,  as  indeed  are  all  naticms, 
that  the  principles  and  details  of  a  trade,  like  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  pro- 
fession, may  be  most  successfully  taught  in  a  special  school  connected  with  a  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  establishment.  Hen(  e  all  the  fine  specimens  of  metal 
work  exhibited  by  French  educational  institutions  arc  the  work  of  special  or 
trade  schools. 

Educational  tool  \70Tk  is  found  in  all  lands— Australia,  Japan,  China,  India, 
South  America,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  West  Indies. 

METHODS  OF  TOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

Methods  vary  greatly  not  only  with  pupils  of  different  grades,  where  variation 
is  necessary,  but  with  different  teachers  in  the  same  grades.  While  children  of 
13  years  can  be  taught  to  care  for  and  properly  use  some  edge  t(K>ls,  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  theory  of  machine  tools,  the  laws  of  heat  and  friction,  and  the  theo- 
ries of  strength  and  stiffness  are  beyond  them.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert  every 
good  hand  tool  has  abundant  theory  and  elegant  uses.     These  should  l)e  carefully 
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taught  and  illustrated.  A  manual  training  school  is  a  place  where  the  care  and 
use  of  tools,  details  of  processes,  nature  of  materials,  and  the  essential  forms  of 
construction  are  systematically  explained  and  taught.  No  school  omitting  such 
systematic  work  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Manual  training,  like  instrumental 
music,  is  something  to  be  taught,  something  to  be  studied  and  learned. 

The  notion  is  too  prevalent  that  the  pupil  must  be  left  to  find  out  by  himself, 
without  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  how  tools  are  to  be  used  and  how  the  parts  of  a 
construction  are  to  be  joined.  One  writer  says:  **  The  pupil  makes  what  he  wants 
to  make,  and  what  he  does  not  want  to  make  is  left  unmade.  He  usually  decides 
without  help  from  the  teacher.  He  is  at  liberty  to  go  ahead  and  work  out  his 
own  ideas  rather  than  those  imposed  by  the  teacher."  I  regard  such  talk  as 
unscientific  and  mischievous.  The  trouble  is  that  the  novice,  whether  pupil  or 
teacher,  has  no  mechanical  ideas  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  mechanic 
arts,  like  other  arts  which  have  been  slowly  developed  by  study  and  research, 
should  first  be  taught  in  all  their  fullness  by  one  who  has  analyzed  them  into 
fundamental  principles  and  processes  and  who  is  an  expert  in  teaching  them. 
Both  research  and  manufacture  may  properly  supplement  th9  course  in  a  mechan- 
ical laboratory. 

Moreover,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  fuKne^s,  the  class  method  of  instruction 
should  be  used.  Assuming  a  well-graded  class— and  the  assumption  is  as  reason- 
able in  manual  training  as  in  any  other  study— the  exx>osition  and  demonstration 
are  far  more  logical  and  thorough  when  given  to  the  class  as  a  whole  than  when 
given  in  fragments  and  gestures  to  individuals.  I  have  carefully  studied  both 
methods.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  place  for  individual  instruction  is  in  supple- 
menting class  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  special  pupils.  The  class  method 
means  progress  as  a  class,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  academic  branches.    ' 

If  one  would  compare  the  two  methods,  let  him  try  to  teach  24  pupils  in  arith- 
metic simultaneously,  one  studying  long  division,  one  decimals,  one  square  root, 
one  bank  discount,  one  partial  payments,  and  so  on,  over  the  whole  field.  The 
result  is  poor  teaching  and  little  progress.  It  is  worse  in  tool  work  than  in  book 
work,  for  a  good  book  is  a  good  teacher  if  one  can  read  understandingly.  In 
tool  work,  where  so  much  depends  on  form  and  order,  a  book  is  less  helpful. 

Long  experience  justifies  the  class  method.  Let  the  pupils  be  comfortably 
seated  about  the  teacher,  who  should  be  equipped  with  a  standard  set  of  appliances. 
Every  pupil  should  be  able  to  see,  hear,  and  make  notes  or  sketches.  The  state- 
ment of  principles  and  theories  and  practical  demonstration  should  rarely  occupy 
one-fourth  of  the  laboratory  period.  The  style  and  workmanship  of  the  teacher 
should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  His  hand  work  should  always  be  access- 
ible for  inspection  and  model.  He  should  never  begin  work  for  his  pupils  to  finish 
or  finish  work  they  have  begun.  Be  it  ever  remembered  that  not  the  finished 
exercise  but  the  doing  of  it  is  the  main  thing. 

The  course  of  study  in  a  particular  laboratory  should  always  be  logical,  never 
difficult,  and  more  or  less  original  every  year.  Like  a  flight  of  steps  on  a  steep 
incline,  the  lessons  should  be  suited  to  the  pupils  without  useless  repetitions  and 
without  needless  complications.  The  meaning  and  purpose  of  every  lesson  should 
be  clear,  and  at  its  end  the  S3ns3  of  mastery  should  reward  every  pupil. 

Synthetic  exercises  should  follow  the  elements  at  intervals,  more  fie-iuently 
with  young  pupils  than  with  older.  Such  combinations  stimulate  zeal  and  show 
the  logic  of  the  course.  A  finer  construction  may  end  the  course  in  each  labora- 
tory, but  its  educational  value  must  not  be  overestimated. 

PROGRAMME. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  may  have  one  lesson  a  week  in  elementary 
work  not  exceeding  two  hours  in  length.  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades 
may  have  three  lessons  per  week  in  tool  work  and  two  in  the  rudiments  of  draw- 
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ing  and  lettering,  each  lesson  covering  two  school  periods.    The  twelfth  grade 
may  extend  the  length  of  a  lesson  over  three  periods  in  the  machine-tool  labora- 
tory, but  have  fewer  lessons  per  week. 
The  length  of  the  lesson  shonld  depend  nx)on  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  to  give 


close  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  When  attention  fails,  education  stops. 
With  the  younger  classes  the  full  length  of  the  lesson  should  not  be  given  to  one 
kind  of  occupation.  For  instance,  let  the  plan  be:  A  few  minutes  to  general 
criticism  of  last  exercise,  a  few  to  exposition  and  demonstration,  a  few  to  making 
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or  reading  the  working  drawing,  the  remainder  to  steady  work  on  the  **  regalar  " 
or  an  "  extra  *'  exercise.  The  element  of  comparison  and  criticism  by  both  papil 
and  teacher  shonld  never  be  neglected.    The  standard  shonld  ever  be  perfection. 

TEACHER  C^  TOOL  WORK. 

The  proper  functions  of  the  shop  teacher  are  little  understood.  He  is  not  a  his- 
torical chpracter.  Literature  is  not  full  of  him;  his  sayings  and  doings  are  not  on 
record:  he  is  the  latest  product  of  evolution.  Doubtless  many  have  pictured  him, 
in  imagination,  as  a  brawny  fellow,  with  immense  brown  hands,  with  deft  ways, 
an  unerring  eye,  a  fund  of  anecdote  abounding  in  ungrammatical  figures  drawn 
from  the  shop,  and  cherishing  undying  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  man  he 
served  under  while  learning  his  trade.  One  fancies  him  more  fluent  in  directions 
than  in  reasons;  therefore,  more  ready  to  take  one's  tool  and  do  one's  exercise  him- 
self than  to  patiently  explain  and  illustrate  the  method  till  his  pupil  can  do  it. 

But  that  is  an  error.  The  picture  is  that  of  the  exjwrienced  mechanic,  not  of 
the  accomplished  teacher.  This  new  type  of  teacher  is  not  a  common  article  as  yet. 
It  is  still  a  curiosity,  and  visitors  to  a  school  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  8x>end 
most  of  their  time  watching  him  and  his  work.  Let  me  give  an  account  of  him 
and  present  his  picture. 

This  man  has  never  served  his  time^that  is,  he  has  not  spent  from  three  to  seven 
years  earning  his  living  while  learning  the  mechanical  processes  and  the  business 
management  of  a  single  trade.  His  knowledge  of  applied  mechanics  differs  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  workman  as  the  mathematical  training  of  a  senior  wrangler 
differs  from  the  art  of  a  lightning  calculator.  Under  a  variety  of  expert  teachers 
he  has  mastered  the  principles  and  become  familiar  with  many  crafts.  He  has 
studied  a  wide  range  of  tools  and  materials  and  is  equally  at  home  at  every  bench. 

But  he  is  much  more  than  a  master  mechanic;  he  is  a  draftsman,  almost  an 
artist,  ready  to  sketch  an  engine  or  a  pump,  to  find  the  shade  and  shadow  of  a 
Greek  vase,  or  to  give  a  **  chalk  talk ''  before  his  class.  Then,  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
scientist,  and  he  sees  how  truly  the  principles  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane  under- 
lie all  mechanical  operations;  he  has  exx)erimented  upon  the  effects  of  heat  on 
metals  and  has  studied  the  dynamics  of  elastic  fluids.  He  is  able  to  classify  the 
phenomena  of  the  shop  and  can  show  how  different  the  ideal  problems  of  the 
text-book  are  from  the  real  problems  of  industry. 

Moreover,  he  is  gifted  with  speech  and  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  technical 
terms.  He  never  says,  *"  I  know,  but  I  can  n^t  express  it,"  for  he  can  express  it, 
either  in  words,  by  drawings,  or  in  the  concrete — that  is,  provided  the  thought  is 
clear.  If  the  thought  is  not  clear,  he  knows  that  there  can  be  no  clear  expression 
of  it.  He  is  sufficiently  a  psychologist  to  know  how  to  work  out  a  clear  thought 
when  one  is  within  his  reach. 

He  has  no  great  reputation  for  superior  workmanship;  probably  he  has  never 
invented  a  valve  motion  nor  a  motor,  nor  is  he  the  author  of  a  text-book  on  any 
subject;  but  he  has  a  level  head,  a  clear  voice,  a  steady  hand,  a  confident  look, 
and  a  reassuring  smile.  He  is  a  rare  man,  and  he  has  been  rarely  trained.  So 
much  for  the  man;  now,  how  does  he  teach  and  manage  his  class? 

In  the  first  place,  he  believes  it  is  his  chief  function  to  teach.  His  pupils  are  not 
to  be  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  the  various  tools  are  to  be  used,  how  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  how  certain  processes  are  to  be  analyzed.  He  would 
no  more  leave  them  to  thus  teach  themselves  than  he  would  give  them  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  and  leave  them  to  learn  penmanship  by  themselves,  or  than  he  would 
give  an  ignorant  sailor  a  sextant  and  leave  him  to  find  out  how  to  determine  a 
ship's  latitude  and  longitude  by  constantly  trying.  Tools  are  not  what  they  are 
through  accident  or  caprice;  they  are  the  product  of  ages  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience, and  there  are  right  ways  of  using  them.    There  is  teachable  art  in  hand- 
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ling  the  chisel,  the  gange,  and  the  file,  as  there  is  in  nsing  a  table  fork,  a  tennis 
racket,  a  drawing  pen,  a  violin,  and  a  crayon. 


f^rst-year  woodworking  laboratory— McKlnley  High  School*  8t.  Louis,  Mo.- 
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Moreover,  as  he  has  a  score  or  more  pupils  to  teach,  he  teaches  them  as  a  class, 
and  not  individually.    This  enables  him  to  make  his  instruction  much  more  sys- 


First-year  woodworking  laboratory— McKlnley  High  School,  St.  Loois,  Mo.—*' 
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tematic  and  full,  and  it  leaves  him  time  to  observe  whether  his  instructions  are 
followed.  The  class  lecture  is,  therefore,  almost  a  daily  feature  in  his  shop.  It 
may  occupy  fifteen  minutes  or  only  ten,  but  while  it  lasts  it  must  absorb  the 
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attention  of  every  pupil.  Daring  his  demonstration  his  room  mnst  be  noiseleBS, 
and  he  mnst  have  at  hand  tools,  materials,  drawings,  and  blackboards.  It  is  not 
a  lecture  properly  so  called,  for  as  a  rule  he  does  not  read  to  his  class;  he  talks, 
explains,  and  illustrates.  He  suits  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the 
action.  This  is  an  important  jxjint,  for,  like  every  other  teacher  in  the  school,  he 
is  a  language  teacher.  When  the  need  of  a  new  word  is  clearly  seen  he  gives  it 
to  his  pupils,  writes  it  before  them,  and  henceforth  it  is  apart  of  their  vocabulary. 
He  knows  just  where  the  class  stands,  how  much  and  how  little  they  know  of  the 
work  in  hand,  and  he  discreetly  leads  them  on  a  step  at  a  time,  and  a  step  that 
they  never  need  retrace.  He  teaches  the  theory  of  every  tool,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
put  in  order  and  kept  so;  he  shows  just  how  it  is  to  be  used  and  when;  he  ana- 
lyses a  complicated  operation  into  a  series  of  simple  steps,  and  points  out  the 
logic  of  this  arrangement;  he  warns  his  pupils  of  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers; 
he  leads  them  to  see  that  drawings  may  represent  not  only  the  details  of  form, 
but  the  order  of  construction.  Gradually  he  helps  them  to  build  up  a  habit  of 
careful  analysis  and  a  love  for  system,  precision,  and  plan. 

When  his  class  instruction  is  over — and  he  is  careful  not  to  confuse  and  mislead 
by  telling  too  much;  he  never  tells  all  he  knows — the  pupils-go  to  their  separate 
places  and  reduce  to  genuine  practice  what  to  them  is  still  only  theory.  The  work 
of  the  class  is  as  uniform  as  that  of  a  class  in  algebi'a  engaged  on  the  mastery  of 
the  same  processes  and  on  the  solution  of  the  same  problems,  or  in  chemistry, 
when  the  pupils  are  performing  the  same  saries  of  experiments.  A  glance  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  our  teacher  to  detect  a  wrong  tool  or  a  false  step,  and  he  supple- 
ments his  general  instructions  by  such  individual  directions  and  explanations  as 
may  be  necessary.  He  thus  economizes  time,  and  no  pupil  **  waits  for  him  to 
come  round."  All  have  been  taught;  all  have  had  opportunity  for  the  same  per- 
sonal experience.  If  a  pupil  is  inattentive  or  dull,  he  patiently  repeats  what  he 
has  already  said  and  done  or  sends  the  dullard  to  a  brighter  pupil  for  direction 
and  light,  but  he  would  no  more  take  one's  tools  and  do  his  work  for  him,  as  the 
ordinary  mechanic  is  generally  apt  to  do,  having  an  eye  more  to  the  finished  exer- 
cise than  to  the  development  of  the  child,  than  the  teacher  of  English  would  write 
his  pupil's  composition  for  him  or  the  teacher  of  penmanship  would  fill  out  his 
pupil's  copy  book  or  the  teacher  of  drawing  would  finish  his  pupil's  sketches. 
Success  lies  not  in  having  certain  things  done,  but  in  getting  one's  pupils  to  do 
them  as  well  as  they  can. 

When  our  teacher  has  examined  and  graded  the  pupil's  work  he  does  not  throw 
a  poor  piece  into  the  waste  box,  but  he  shows  the  pupil  the  manifest  defects  of 
his  workmanship,  carefully  preserves  the  specimen,  no  matter  how  poor,  and 
encourages  the  pupil  to  replace  it  by  a  better  one,  made  during  such  spare  time 
as  he  may  secure  by  getting  other  work  in  before  **  time  is  up."  This  encourages 
and  rewards  care  and  attention  to  business.  There  is  no  waste  time  in  his  shop. 
The  rapid  workers  who  have  no  need  to  repeat  their  exercises  are  always  fur- 
nished with  '•  extras  "  (corollaries  to  the  main  proposition),  which  fill  their  time, 
tax  their  ingenuity,  and  fire  their  ambition. 

The  discipline  of  th^  shop  is  such  as  promotes  industry  and  fidelity.  The 
standard  of  behavior  is  not  that  of  the  recitation  room;  it  is  rather  like  that  of 
the  chemical  laboratory.  Necessary  communication  is  allowed,  but  all  trifling 
and  distractions  are  strictly  prohibited. 

While  in  the  shop  our  teacher  dresses  as  he  exi^ects  his  pupils  to  dress,  appro- 
priately. He  sets  no  batl  example;  his  language  is  correct  and  pure;  his  manners 
are  those  of  a  gentleman.  The  atmosphere  of  hia  shop  is  that  of  a  science  lab- 
oratory. His  pupils  soon  liecome  zealous  and  enthusiastic;  there  is  no  sense  of 
drudgery,  and  no  sordid  motive  impels  to  work.  The  pupils  are  as  innocent  of 
definite  plans  for  utilizing  the  knowledge  and  skill  they  are  acquiring  (beyond 
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the  making  of  a  toy,  a  present  for  a  friend,  or  a  convenience  for  one's  home)  as 
they  are  in  their  arithmetic  and  history.  The  consciousness  of  growing  power, 
both  mental  and  mannal,  gives  a  satisfaction  which  throws  a  charm  over  every 
department  of  school  work. 

.  As  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  I  have  spoken  of  the  teacher  as  a  man.  With 
equal  propriety  when  dealing  with  elementary  mannal  training,  and  even  with 
the  lighter  forms  of  bench  work  in  wood,  I  might  have  thought  and  spoken  of 
the  teacher  as  a  woman.  I  have  seen  young  women  who  understood  the  theory 
of  manual  training;  who  knew  how  and  what  to  teach;  who  could  make  and  read 
projection  drawings,  and  who  used  tools  with  great  skill,  producing  results  of 
rare  beauty  and  accuracy.  For  sloyd  work  and  the  rudiments  of  mechanical 
drawing  I  heartily  commend  such  women  as  teachers  of  both  dravring  and  tool 
work. 

SIZE  AND  EQUIPMENT  OP  LABORATORIES. 

Full  details  would  carry  me  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.    Every  laboratory 
should  have  from  40  to  60  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  pupil,  the  floor  should  be 
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dry  and  warm,  the  room  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated ,  all  moving  machin- 
ery should  be  driven  by  an  electric  motor  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
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teacher  in  charge,  and  immediately  adjoining  shonld  be  a  storeroom  and  a  suitable 
laboratory. 

The  mechanic  arts  equipment  of  a  secondary  school  with  300  boys  should  con- 
tain a  series  of  at  least  five  working  laboratories,  viz: 

I.  For  bench  work  in  joinery  and  carving  and  inlaying  wood. 

II.  For  wood  turning  and  pattern  work, 

III.  For  modeling,  molding,  and  casting. 

IV.  For  forging,  bnudng,  and  aoldaring. 

y.  For  metal  work  with  bench  and  machine  tools. 

The  second  and  third  laboratories  named  alwve  should  be  grouped  as  one  nr.it ». 


1         !     lil'yj"^"^^         -^i-'MM.  )l 
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with  one  laboratory  and  storeroom.  This  combination  is  for  the  tenth  grade,  or 
second-year  pupils  in  a  high  school. 

Among  engineering  students  (who  are  three  or  four  years  older  than  those  I 
am  now  writing  for)  one  finds  heavy  wood-working  machines,  foundry  cupolas, 
steam  hanmiers ,  gear  cutters ,  and  1 8-inch  lathes.  Such  appliances  are  out  of  place 
in  secondary  schools. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  difference  between  a  mechanic-arts  laboratory 
and  the  ordinary  commercial  shop.    They  differ  in  equipment,  in  the  character 
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and  functions  of  the  skilled  men  in  charge,  in  the  method  of  management,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  product. 


1.  In  the  commercial  shop  there  is  a  great  yariety  of  tools  and  machines.    In 
he  laboratory  there  is  a  large  degree  of  uniformity. 
3.  In  the  commercial  shop  the  men  in  charge  are  skilled  workmen,  bnt  not 
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teachers.  They  are  there  to  fill  orders  and  to  ezecate  work  as  mechanics.  In  the  me- 
chanic-arts laboratory  the  sole  function  of  the  skilled  people  in  charge  is  to  teach. 

3.  In  a  commercial  shop  every  man  in  kept  at  work  at  what  he  can  do  best,  and 
everything  contribntes  to  the  production  of  articles  for  the  market.  In  a  mechanic- 
arts  laboratory,  when  a  boy  or  a  class  has  learned  a  process  or  mastered  a  mate- 
rial, work  ceases  in  that  direct'on  and  something  else  is  learned.  The  only 
product  of  a  school  laboratory  of  any  great  importance  is  the  boy  himself,  and 
everything  which  does  not  contribute  to  his  training  and  culture  is  excluded. 

From  the  above  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  more  a  manual  training  school  is 
made  into  a  factory  the  1  ?8s  it  is  a  school. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  manual  training  is  but  one  feature  of  a  secondary 
school.  It  occupies  but  two  of  ^e  six  periods  on  the  school  programme,  and  does 
not  require  home  study.  When  such  study  is  counted  and  added  to  the  time 
given  to  mathematics,  science,  language,  and  literature,  it  is  evident  that  manual 
training  occupies,  in  a  well-organized  school,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
time  and  intellectual  energy  of  the  faithful  pupil. 

DRAWING. 

The  rudiments  of  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  should  go  hand  in  hand 
through  the  course,  covering  lettering,  orthographic,  cabinet,  isometric,  and  per- 
spective projections;  intersections,  developments,  tinting,  line  and  brush  shading: 
shadows:  the  details  of  machine  and  building  construction;  ornament,  ancient 
and  modem;  tracing,  blueprinting,  pen  s^cetching,  with  some  use  of  water  colors. 
Such  are  the  elements  to  be  combined  in  proper  proportion. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCK. 

Domestic  science  and  art  for  the  girls  is  the  counterpart  of  manual  training. 
It  may  projwrly  include  some  light  woodwork,  and  nearly  all  the  drawing  already 
laid  down ,  and ,  in  addition ,  art  study  and  practice ,  house  decoration ,  needle  and  sew- 
ing-machine work,  garment  cuttin.?  and  fitting,  cooking  and  household  economics. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Under  the  cover  and  name  of  manual  training  more  or  less  industrial  work  has 
been  introduced  into  schools  of  different  grades.  Basket  making,  with  woods  and 
with  grasses;  bookbinding,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  colors,  leather, 
gilt,  etc.;  hat  making;  blanket  weaving;  gardening,  etc.  Among  the  Indians  we 
have  been  pleased  to  note  the  general  introduction  of  industries  suited  to  particu- 
lar localities.  Among  white  children  such  occupations  have  much  of  educational 
value  for  young  children,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  ends,  rather  than  the  means,  in 
intellectual  and  moral  growth;  they  aim  rather  at  ideas  of  luxury  than  at  house- 
hold thrift  and  economy.  Such  things  should  be  called  **  elementary  manual 
training,"  or  they  should  be  called  what  they  really  are—*'  industries,''  or  **  arts  '* 
and  '* crafts." 

Industrial  training  proi»erly  so  called  is  acking  in  definite  characteristics;  it 
becomes  tra'le  training  when  boys  are  placed  in  commercial  shops  and  put  upon 
productive  work  for  full  days  or  half  days  at  a  time.  There  are  still  many  people 
who  hold  that  a  boy  can  learn  nothing  useful  in  the  rudiments  of  a  mechanical 
trade  except  ii  the  old  way,  sjiending  years  in  a  commercial  shop.  The  owner 
and  manager  of  a  series  of  machine  shops  once  told  me  I  was  doing  a  great  deal 
of  harm  in  my  way  of  teaching  the  uses  of  tools.  Thinking  I  could  possibly  have 
no  motive  but  that  of  making  mechanics,  he  said:  "The  only  way  to  make  a 
mechanic  is  to  put  him  in  a  shop  ten  hours  a  day  and  let  him  get  used  to  dirt  and 
drudgery  and  hard  work."  He  refused  to  visit  my  school  after  it  was  in  success- 
ful operation. 
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Section  of  seventh-grrade  boys  at  their  weekly  exercise— Colombia  School,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Section  of  eighth-grrade  girls  at  their  weekly  exercise— Columbia  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Manual  labor  is  not  manDal  training,  be  the  labor  in  a  shop,  on  a  farm,  in  a 
garden,  in  a  kitchen,  or  in  a  brickyard.  A  half-time  school  may  be  a  good 
device  for  earning  one's  bread  while  getting  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  but  it 
is  not  manual  training.  Gymnastics  and  physical  exercise  in  general  appeal 
almost  exclusively  to  the  fundamental  muscles  and  their  brain  centers  and  rarely 
to  the  accessories.  Nothing  short  of  manual  training  will  reach  effectively  the 
important  brain  cells  governing  the  fine  motor  adjustments  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hand. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  to  decide  on  scientific  grounds  what  kinds  of 
manual  work  are  educational  and  what  kinds  are  not;  in  short,  what  kinds  of 
manual  exercises  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  manual  training  school.  Large 
groups  of  muscles  are  more  easily  contracted  than  small  groups,  and  the  funda- 
mental muscles  are  more  easily  contracted  and  coordinated  than  the  accessories. 
A  boy  ought  to  write  only  with  the  muscles  of  his  arm  and  hand,  but  in  his  first 
attempts  he  contracts  muscles  all  over  his  body,  and  twists  out  of  shape  even 
many  of  the  muscles  of  his  face.  It  requires  less  skill  to  grasp  the  handle  of  an 
ax,  using  all  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  chop  wood,  than  to  seize  a  pen- 
holder by  means  of  two  fingers  and  the  thumb  and  perform  the  act  of  writmg. 
What  we  commonly  call  ''Unskilled  labor"  involves  large  groups  of  muscles, 
and  mainly  the  fundamental  muscles  with  their  coarser  adjustments,  while 
** skilled  labor"  involves  small  groups,  and  in  the  main  the  accessory  muscles 
with  their  finer  adjustments.  Unskilled  labor,  therefore,  develops  but  few  and 
crude  motor  ideas;  skilled  labor  on  the  other  hand  develops  accurate  motor  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  and  fine  coordinations  of  muscular  movement.  The  latter  alone 
is  educational.  Indeed,  the  heaviest  kind  of  manual  labor  dulls,the  motor  sensa- 
tions and  makes  men  stolid.  Human  beings  are  not  educated  by  being  made 
beasts  of  burden. 

This,  again,  enables  us  to  determine  what  kinds  of  tools  are  to  be  used  in  a 
manuid  training  school.  The  ax,  the  crowbar,  and  the  pickax  have  no  place  in 
such  a  school;  they  appeal  to  large  groups  of  muscles  and  require  but  crude 
motor  coordinations.  On  the  contrary,  the  jackknife,  the  chisel,  the  saw,  the 
hammer,  the  jackplane,  and  the  lathe  appeal  to  small  groups  of  muscles  and 
require  accurate  motor  ideas  and  delicate  muscular  coordinations. — Superin- 
tendent Balliet, 

Strictly  pedagogical  methods  should  be  employed  in  teaching  a  trade  or  an 
industry,  with  great  economy  of  time  and  a  great  gain  in  efficiency.  In  a  mod- 
em trade  school  (of  which  we  have  very  few  examples  in  the  United  States)  the 
instruction  is  given  fully  and  logically  by  experts,  and  all  that  is  done  by  pupil 
or  teacher  is  for  educational  rather  than  commercial  ends.  Consequently  the 
shops  of  a  well-equipped  manual  training  school  are  well  arranged  for  teaching 
trades  were  such  desired.  The  admirable  work  done  in  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brook- 
lyn, with  evening  classes,  well  illustrates  this  point.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  pupils  of  the  evening  classes  are  men,  not  boys,  and  that 
they  are  wage-earners  during  the  day. 

An  interesting  exx>eriment  in  the  direction  of  trade  teaching  along  pedagogical 
lines  and  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  has  been  tried  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  under  the  supervision  of  Supt.  Thomas  M.  Balliet.  I  quote  substantially 
his  words.  He  first  states  very  clearly  the  three  functions  of  the  manual  training 
high  school  by  day,  viz:  (1)  To  provide  a  general  course  in  manual  training  for 
purely  educational  purposes;  (2)  to  serve  as  a  fitting  school  for  higher  technical 
schools;  (3)  to  give  technical  instruction  of  high  school  grade  to  those  aiming 
at  positions  as  foremen,  superintendents,  and  practical  men  who  come  between 
mechanics  and  engineers.    Then  he  adds: 

These  should  be  the  function  of  the  day  high  school.  But  these  schools  may 
serve  another  purpose  by  ministering  to  the  needs  of  an  entirely  different  class  of 
students  from  those  of  the  day  school.  Its  expensive  shop  equipments  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  trades  to  men  employed  during  the 
day  either  as  apprentices  or  as  journeymen.  These  equipments,  which  would 
otherwise  lie  idle  after  the  session  of  the  day  school  closes,  make  it  possible  to 
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organize,  at  comparatiyely  small  expense,  evening  trade  schools  for  the  broader 
training  of  men  already  at  work  at  their  trade. 

In  October,  1899,  when  the  equipment  of  the  shops  had  become  measurably  com- 
plete, an  evening  trade  school  was  organized,  whicn  has  been  continued  every  year 
since  from  October  to  March.  The  school  is  in  session  six  evenings  a  week,  from 
7.15  to  10  o'clock,  each  class  meeting  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  first  year 
only  three  departments  were  organized:  (1)  mechanical  drawing,  (2)  machine- 
shop  practice  and  tool  making,  and  (3)  plumbing.  During  the  past  winter  classes 
were  conducted  in  the  following  subjects:  (1)  mechanical  drawing,  (2)  machine- 


shop  practice  and  tool  making,  (3)  plumbing,  (4)  wood  turning  and  pattern  mak- 
ing, (5)  mechanics  and  applied  mathematics,  (6)  electricity  (lectures  and  labora- 
tory work).  Recognizing  the  fundamental  character  of  mechanical  drawing  for 
all  the  mechanical  trades,  the  students  in  all  the  other  classes  are  encouraged, 
though  not  required,  to  join  some  class  in  drawing.  The  course  in  mathematics 
is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  special  needs  of  mechanics,  and  includes  such 
topics  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  as  find  a  direct  applica- 
tion in  the  mechanical  trades.  The  course  in  electricity  consists  of  a  lecture 
course  tor  persons  who  have  only  r.  Fcientif  c  interest  in  the  subject,  and  of  a  lab- 
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oratory  conrss  whose  aim  is  to  oflFer  practical  instruction  in  electrical  measure- 
ments and  electrical  construction  to  persons  who  are  employed  wholly  or  in  part 
at  such  work,  or  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  it. 

The  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  is  given  by  a  man  who  has  occupied 
important  positions  as  draftsman  in  manufacturing  establishments.  The  instruc- 
tors in  machine-shop  practice  and  tool  making  are  men  who*  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence as  mechanics  and  as  superintendents  of  shops.  The  teacher  of  pattern-mak- 
ing had  learned  the  trade  as  a  young  man  and  had  practical  experience  in  it  for 
years.  The  teacher  of  plumbing  is  the  plumbing  mspector  for  the  city,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  in  his  trade.  The  teachers  of  electricity,  mechanics, 
and  mathematics  are  technically  trained  men.  All  of  these  teachers,  except  the 
teacher  of  plumbing  and  the  assistant  teacher  in  the  machine  shop,  are  em^oyed 
in  the  day  high  school,  and  are  skillful  teachers.  The  school  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  principal  of  the  day  high  school. 

The  enrollment  for  the  winter  1902-8  was  811.  and  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance was  86.8,  ranging  in  the  different  classes  from  81.5  in  plumbing  to  89.5  in 
pattern  making.  This  will  be  recognized  as  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of 
attendance  than  is  found  in  other  types  of  evening  schools.  In  enrolling  students. 
\Yhen  all  applicants  proi)erly  qualified  can  not  be  accommodated,  pre"erence  was 
given  to  men  already  engaged  at  their  trade,  either  as  apprentices  or  as  journey- 
men; and  such  men  constituted  the  large  majority  of  students  in  the  school. 
This  policy  recommends  the  schjol  i^  manufac^turers  and  other  employers  of 
skilled  labor,  because  it  educates  their  men  and  trains  them  to  do  a  higher  quality 
of  work;  it  also  recommends  the  school  to  the  workingmen,  becaus3  it  enables 
them  to  secure  promotions  and  higher  wages;  and  it  wins  for  the  school  the  good 
will  of  the  labor  unions,  because  it  does  all  this  without  appreciably  increasing 
the  labor  market  and  becoming  a  means  of  depressing  wages. 

Superintendent  Balliet  adds: 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  an  experiment  in  teaching  trades  at  public  expense; 
it  is  a  feature  of  our  public  school  work  which  has  provoked  but  little  criticism 
and  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and  I  believe  it  is  destined  to  become  a  permanent 
part — and  a  very  important  part — of  the  school  system  of  our  city.  Our  expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  that  there  is  noiiisuiierable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organ- 
izing an  evening  trade  school  in  every  well-equipped  manual-training  high  school 
in  the  country,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  point  from  which  instruction  in  trades 
at  public  exjMjnse  can  be  most  effectually  developed  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
money.  Such  evening  trade  schools  can  not  only  use  the  shop  equipments  of 
manual-training  high  schools,  but  they  can  have  the  free  use  of  their  laboratories, 
of  their  drawing  room  with  its  equipment,  and  of  other  facilities  for  academic 
instruction.  No  trade  school,  even  for  men  who  are  mature  and  are  already 
engaged  at  their  trade,  ought  to  confine  its  instruction  to  shop  work;  it  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  man  in  training  the  mechanic.  Thorough  courses  in  mechanical 
drawing,  in  mechanics,  in  applied  physics  and  applied  mathematics,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, in  other  academic  studies,  should  be  offered,  and  every  student  in  the  shop- 
work  classes  should  be  encouraged  to  take  as  many  of  these  courses  as  his  time  and 
his  strength  will  permit. 

RELATION   OF  EDUCATION   TO  INDUSTRY. 

These  three  questions  are  of  prime  importance: 

1.  When  and  how  shall  a  boy  make  a  wise  choice  of  an  occupation? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  ''  manual  training,''  as  gained  in  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies, open  the  doors  into  the  trades? 

3.  Why  are  so  few  ''manual  graduates"  enrolled  as  mechanics?  Does  the 
small  number  indicate  any  failure  or  disappointed  hope? 

1.  The  choice  of  an  occux)ation  is  a  very  important  matter.  The  theory  of  the 
ordinary  manual  training  school  assumes  that  the  boy  of  14  or  15  is  unprex>ared 
to  make  a  choice — first,  because  he  does  not  know  himself  his  mental  and  physical 
I)08sibilitie8;  again,  because  he  does  not  know  what  the  different  trades  involve; 
finally,  he  does  not  know  what  other  avenues  of  emplo  ment  or  occupation  there 
are  which  would  naturally  compete  in  his  mind  with  the  mechanical  trades. 
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Years  ago,  way  back  in  the  seventies,  a  Mr.  Rnggles,  of  Boston,  proposed  to 
organize  what  he  called  a  *'  developing  school "  for  the  youth  of  Boston.  This 
was  to  be  a  school  with  certain  academic  features  as  its  central  point,  and  around 
it  a  series  of  practical  commercial  shops,  each  one  of  which  involved  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  some  trade.  The  exact  number  of  the  shops  was  of  course 
not  defined,  but  the  number  was  supposed  to  be  large  enough  to  cover  all  rea- 
sonable demands  from  the  community.  Mr.  Ruggles's  plan  was  this:  To  admit  a 
14-year-old  b^' to  this  school,  and  during  his  first  year  have  him  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  ea^^tffie  of  the  shops,  in  order  that  he  might  sample  the  work,  as  it 
were,  and  fiS^otit  which  one  was  to  his  taste.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  to 
make  a  deliberate  and  final  choice  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  shop  time  while  in 
school  in  gaining  a  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  details  of  the  trade  he  had  chosen. 

This  plan  was  fully  explained  in  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  opinions  from  eminent  men  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of 
opportunity  for  a  boy  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  plan  came  to  nothing.  In  the  first  place,  the  enormous 
extent  and  cost  of  such  an  establishment,  which  should  prox)erly  cover  the  variety 
of  occupations  of  a  modem  city,  put  the  matter  beyond  all  question.  There  was 
in  the  plan  no  suggestion  of  a  better  way  of  teaching  the  use  of  tools  than  the  old, 
wasteful,  and  inefficient  method  of  apprenticeship. 

In  1885  I  visited  the  trade  school  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  in  Paris. 
There  I  found,  in  miniature,  Mr.  Ruggles*s  idea  realized.  The  boys  entered  at  18 
or  14;  one  year  was  spent  in  sampling  the  shops,  and  two  in  learning  a  trade.  To 
be  sure  the  number  of  practical  shops  was  not  more  than  four  or  five,  and  those 
shops  were  not  so  much  intended  to  teach  trades,  as  we  use  the  term  in  this 
country,  as  they  were  intended  to  teach  the  actual  construction  of  certain  lines  of 
goods.  For  instance,  one  of  the  shops  was  a  place  where  the  boys  learned  to  make 
locks  for  drawers  and  safes.  Of  course  there  was  quite  a  variety  of  locks  manu- 
factured, but  every  boy  in  that  shop  did  nothing  but  make  locks,  and  the  draft- 
ing he  learned  (which  was  a  minimum)  concerned  itself  almost  wholly  with  the 
detailed  drawings  of  the  parts  of  a  lock.  Another  shop  was  very  much  like  a 
machine  shop  doing  a  small  range  of  work,  but  with  a  very  thorough  course  of 
instruction  and  training  in  the  work  they  did;  another  was  a  forging  shop  where 
each  boy  who  selected  that  department  became  a  practical  blacksmith.  The 
woodworking  shop  was  not  so  much  for  general  culture  as  it  was  for  learning  the 
manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  household  or  office  furniture. 

I  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  the  boys  were  fairly  distributed  through  all  these 
shops.  This  by  no  means  indicated,  as  I  thought,  that  the  natural  bent  and  fancy 
of  the  boys  had  led  to  this  result,  but  that  under  the  advice  of  the  management 
this  result  had  been  brought  about  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  businesslike  way, 
with  a  minimum  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  boy  and  a  maximum  of  shrewd 
advice  on  the  part  of  the  director.  I  remember  asking  the  director  what  he  did 
with  a  boy  who  found  out  that  he  was  not  well  suited  to  any  of  the  trades  which 
they  taught,  and  finally  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  that  he  was  cut  out 
for  something  else  and  not  for  a  locksmith  or  a  blacksmith  or  a  machinist.  He 
turned  upon  me  with  a  very  impatient  air  and  said  with  some  little  feeling, 
*'  These  boys  are  here  to  learn  a  trade,  and  they  do  learn  a  trade,  and  the  moment 
they  leave  this  school  they  go  to  work  at  the  trade.  There  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Every  l)oy  must  earn  his  own  living,  and  there  is  no  other  course  for 
him  to  pursue." 

As  to  the  academic  work  done  in  that  school,  it  was  of  a  very  meager  and  inad- 
equate sort.  It  was  evident  that  the  moment  a  boy  had  made  his  choice  his  aca- 
demic work  was  trimmed  down  to  just  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  '*  essentials  " 
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for  the  trade  which  he  had  chosen.  In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  all  other  doors  were 
shnt  the  moment  he  entered  a  shop  the  second  year,  and  his  destiny  was  sealed. 

I  came  back  to  St.  Lonis  entirely  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  onr  school  in  so  far 
as  it  left  the  student  free  to  make  his  choice  of  occupation  at  a  later  period,  when 
aU  the  presumptions  would  be  in  favor  of  a  correct  choice. 

In  point  of  fact  I  suppose  it  to  be  true  that,  so  far  as  a  majority  of  parents  go, 
the  controlling  motive  in  sending  boys  to  a  manual  training  school  is  to  find  out 
what  is  in  them— what  their  innate  capacities  and  inherited  tastes  really  are. 
Parents  continually  complain  that  their  boys  will  not  decide  what  they  want  to 
do  in  life.  Again  and  again  have  I  heard  boys  in  the  presence  ot  Himr  {uurents 
insist  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  would  like  to  do;  that  they  *'  could  not 
make  up  tksar  minds.'*  This  sort  of  answer  frequently  irritaten  a  parent,  and  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  read  many  parents  a  very  pointed  lecture  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  showing  them  how  utterly  unreasonable  and  illogical  they  were; 
and  I  have  commended  the  boy  for  persisting  in  his  attitude  of  unwillingness  to 
decide  whether  he  wished  to  be  an  electrical  engineer,  or  a  chemist,  or  an  archi- 
tect, or  a  lawyer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  utterly  unprepared  to  make 
such  a  decision.  The  whims  and  fancies  of  a  boy  are  as  inevitable  and  as  natural 
as  his  appetite  for  play  and  his  fondness  for  sweetmeats,  but  they  depend  very 
largely  upon  his  environment,  upon  what  he  sees  and  hears,  and  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities that  seem  to  be  open  to  his  boyish  gaze.  They  are  only  surface  indica- 
tions and  have  very  little  to  do  with  natural  or  inherited  aptitudes. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  boyish  fancies  I  find  myself  exactly  in  agreement 
with  Professor  Henderson,  who  was  for  some  years  principal  of  the  Northeast 
Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia.    He  says: 

At  14  a  boy  is  too  young  to  interrupt  the  culture  process,  much  too  young  to 
know  what  will  be  the  true  occupation  of  his  adult  life.  I  have  seen— and  who. 
indeed,  has  not?— the  very  sad  effects  of  this  too  early  specialization.  A  boy  of  14 
is  full  of  fancies,  and  it  is  i)erfectly  right  and  wholesome  that  he  should  be.  The 
harm  comes  when  those  fancies  are  taken  too  seriously.  Let  them  occupy  his 
leisure  time.  Let  him  run  the  whole  scale  of  boyish  mterests;  let  him  be  the 
naturalist,  surveyor,  mechanic,  electrician,  astronomer,  artist,  musician,  poet, 
philosopher.  Let  him  go  in  for  them  heart  and  soul,  and  then,  auite  as  light 
neartediy ,  let  him  drop  tnem.  You  make  a  sad  mess  of  it  when  you  hold  a  boy  to 
an  outgrown  interest. 

The  fancy  of  a  boy  as  regards  his  future  occupation  may,  and  probably  will, 
change  with  every  year  of  school  training;  but  that  should  excite  neither  rebuke 
nor  criticism.  The  boy  that  starts  with  the  hope  of  being  an  electrician  and 
comes  out  with  an  ambition  to  be  a  lawyer  is  not  to  be  called  fickle;  and  he 
that  begins  with  the  firm  purpose  of  being  a  machinist  but  graduates  with  the 
deliberate  aim  of  being  an  architect  has  probably  replaced  a  groundless  whim  by 
an  intelligent  choice.  Give  a  boy  manual  training  by  all  means,  not  because  you 
wish  or  hope  that  he  may  become  an  artisan,  but  because  you  want  him  to  be  a 
whole  man  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  whether  he 
become  in  the  end  an  artisan  or  an  artist,  a  follower  or  a  leader,  a  bookkeeper  or  a 
general  manager,  an  engine  driver  or  a  civil  engineer,  a  farmer  or  a  manufacturer. 

2.  Does  manual  training  open  the  door  to  trades? 

Superintendent  Balliet,  whom  I  have  been  glad  to  quote  several  times,  says: 

While  the  manual  training  school  does  not  aim  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade,  it  gives  him 
a  training  which  will  enabl  3  him  at  once  on  leaving  school  to  earn  from  $1  to  ^ 
a  day,  and  thus  become  self-dependent.  If  idleness,  shiftlessness,  and  pauperism 
are  immoral  in  their  tendency,  if  not  in  their  very  nature,  then  there  are  worse 
things  for  which  our  schools  may  be  responsible  than  teaching  a  boy  how  to  earn 
an  honest  living. 

My  graduates  are  wanted  as  draftsmen,  electrical  workers,  inspectors,  appren- 
tices, and  clerks  ot  industrial  establishments.    Their  versatility  makes  them  vain- 
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able  as  assistants  to  superintendents  and  general  foremen.  One-third  of  onr 
graduates  go  on  into  higher  education,  either  immediately  or  after  working  a  year 
or  two.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  master  mechanic  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  shops  in  this  city  is  x)ertinent  here: 

When  a  manual  training  school  boy  enters  our  shops  he  is  paid  $1.50  per  day; 
all  other  bo^s,  or  those  not  having  what  is  called  a  manual  training  school  educa- 
tion, are  paid  $1  a  day.  Each  year  after  the  first  we  add  25  cents  x)er  dav  to  the 
pay  of  these  b^ys,  and  when  they  become  proficient,  or  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  they  receive  very  nearly  the  full  rate,  provided  they  are  the  right  kind  of 
boys.  Were  it  possible,  I  would  in  all  cases  prefer  employing  graduates  from* 
manual  training  schools  for  apprentices  to  ordinary  boys  who  apply  to  us  with 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  very  ordinary  public  school  education,  but,  of  course, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  act  on  these  lines. 

There  have  been  cases  where  young  men.  graduates  from  training  schools,  have 
come  into  our  shops  and  have  actually  been  worth  more  money  to  us  than  we 
were  paying  them,  but  in  accordance  with  rules  established  long  ago  in  regard  to 
apprentices,  we  could  not  give  them  higher  wages. 

I  can  confidently  state  that  most  of  the  graduates  who  have  come  to  me  from 
the  manual  training  school  of  the  Washington  University  have  proveirto  be  excep- 
tionally good  boys  and  have  turned  out  good  men.  In  fact,  most  of  them  do  so 
well  that  they  are  often  offered  better  situations  and  th^^y  leave  us  to  accept  the 
same.     We  (^an  not  afford  to  pay  the  wages  they  can  command  from  other  sources. 

3.  Why  do  so  few  of  the  graduates  of  manual  training  schools  become  and 
remain  mechanics? 

Boys  who  exx)ect  to  become  and  remain  mechanics  rarely  go  to  a  secondary 
school.  A  recent  letter  from  Professor  Marburg  shows  that  out  of  1,063  gradu- 
ates of  the  two  manual  training  high  schools  of  Philadelphia  310,  or  almost  30 
per  cent,  have  entered  college,  about  one-half  of  whom  have  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Drexel  Institute  as  students  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture, and  that  Philadelphia  is  gradually  being  supplied  with  a  class  of  well- 
trained  technical  men  who  started  in  the  manual  training  schools.  There  is  no 
question  to-day  as  to  the  high  standing  which  those  men  are  taking  in  that 
community. 

A  second  reason  for  the  small  number  of  mechanics  among  the  graduates  has 
already  been  hinted  at  in  the  observed  tendency  of  laboring  i)eople  to  shun  the 
school  from  a  vague  sort  of  suspicion  that  the  school  was  intended  to  teach 
manual  labor  and  to  keep  boys  at  manual  labor,  no  matter  how  much  a  hard- 
working father  might  wish  his  boy  to  have  an  easier  or  a  more  genteel  lot  in  life 
than  he  had  had  himself.  This  reason  was  potent  while  the  school  was  new  and 
its  educational  value  was  in  doubt.  It  is  not  very  strong  now,  and  it  grows 
weaker  every  year. 

The  third  reason  is  the  chief  one,  and  it  removes  all  doubt  and  answers  all 
queries.  A  fair  and  reasonable  proportion  of  our  boys  after  graduation  do  turn 
to  industrial  establishments  for  practical  work  in  some  capacity.  They  soon  find 
a  great  deal  of  work  out  of  the  ordinary  line  which  pays  fair  wages  and  has  more 
l)romi8e  for  the  future  than  regular  apprenticeship.  Again,  the  number  who  have 
actually  taken  terms  of  apprenticeship  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
now  rated  as  "mechanics/*  for  the  reason  that  they  have  accepted  higher  posi- 
tions and  better  pay.  Nearly  all  those  who  are  reported  as  general  foremen  and 
superintendents  took  more  or  less  apprenticeship  before  promotion. 

So  long  as  the  number  of  manual  graduates  is  small,  just  so  rapidly  will  the 
boys  win  promotion.  Were  the  number  of  graduates  turned  out  each  year  twenty 
times  as  great  as  it  is,  the  number  who  would  become  and  remain  me:*hanics 
would  be  fifty  times  as  great  as  it  is.  In  other  words,  by  multipljang  manual 
training  schools  we  shall  solve  the  problem  of  training  all  the  mechanics  our 
industries  need,  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  keep  the  way  open  to  higher  things 
for  the  rare  and  gifted  ones,  who,  like  Hercules,  '*  will  find  a  way  or  make  one." 
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SUaOESTIONS  AND  WARNINGS. 

I  wish  to  make  two  practical  suggestions  affecting  both  secondary  and  higher 
technical  schools:  First,  that  in  every  commnnity  large  enough  to  maintain  two 
high  schools  one  of  them  should  be  organized  as  a  manual  training  school,  allow- 
ing the  other  to  maintain  more  or  less  rigidly  the  traditional  literary  cnrricnlnin 
without  opposition  or  criticism. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  the  theory  and  use  of  tools  and  fundamental 
processes  of  construction,  with  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  drawing,  be  relegated 
from  engineering  schools  to  the  secondary  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

First,  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  force  of  educational  traditions  is 
very  great.  The  great  body  of  school  principals  and  superintendents  have  had  no 
manual  training,  as  we  understand  the  term,  in  their  development,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  they  still  misunderstand  and  underrate  it.  The  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
can teachers  has  as  yet  no  adequate  conception  of  the  fine  invigorating  effect  of  a 
correct t  system  of  manual  trainiiig  upon  the  mind  of  a  healthy  normal  boy;  hence 
when  it  is  injected  into  an  old  high  school  it  finds  itself  in  an  atmosphere  neither 
friendly  nor  helpful.  It  flourishes  best  when  the  whole  school  participates  in  it 
and  when  every  teacher  in  the  school  believes  in  it. 

Again,  in  every  school  which  is  well  conducted  there  is  systematic  correlation 
between  different  subjects  and  cooperation  between  different  teachers,  so  that 
one  branch  of  study  is  made  to  help  and  illustrate  another  branch.  For  example, 
all  the  processes  of  our  forging  shop,  our  brazing  and  soldering  shop,  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Our  geometry,  plane  and  solid, 
gets  uncounted  illustrations  and  applications  from  '*  projection,"  **  intersection,'* 
and  *  *  shadow ' '  drawing.  The  exercises  of  the  machine  shop  serve  most  lucidly  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  physics,  friction,  movements,  the  development  of  heat, 
electricity,  the  action  of  steam,  compressed  air,  etc.  All  these  illustrations  would 
fall  flat  and  weak  upon  the  ears  of  pupils  studying  Greek  instead  of  shopwork 
and  drawing.  For  the  present  I  am  convinced  it  is  best  to  keep  the  schools  sepa- 
rate and  give  the  pupils  the  privilege  of  choice  between  them. 

The  second  suggestion,  that  manual  training  and  drawing  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate work  for  the  secondary  school,  needs  little  to  support  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  boys  need  it  in  their  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development.  From  its 
active  character  it  appeals  strongly  to  boys  in  their  early  teens,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  principles  are  comprehensible  to  boys.  Finally ,  it  will  leavo  the  engineer- 
ing school  free  to  put  its  students  into  the  engineering  laboratory  instead  of  into 
the  shop,  and  into  detail  drawing  preparatory  to  design  instead  of  taking  the  rudi- 
ments. All  this  will  involve  a  great  gain  to  the  engineering  school  as  well  as  to 
the  preparatory  school. 

Serious  dangers  threaten  the  manual  training  movement.  I  will  mention  three: 
(1)  Its  premature  intrr^uction  into  the  lower  grades;  (2)  mistakes  as  to  its  object; 
(3)  faulty  methods  of  teaching  or  the  neglect  of  all  teaching. 

1.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fatal  mistake  of  attempting  to  teach  the  theory 
of  tools  and  logical  processes  of  construction  to  boys  below  their  teens.  Little 
fellows  may  play  with  tools  and  they  can  learn  something  and  they  can  be  kept 
out  of  mischief,  but  the  rigor  and  logic  of  correct  methods  and  exact  workman- 
ship on  abstract  principles  are  beyond  them.  The  work  degenerates  and  their 
interest  wanes.  In  either  case  the  attempt  fails  and  the  boy  is  more  or  less 
spoiled  and  comes  later  t  >  the  work  with  feeble  interest  if  not  a  prejudice  against 
manual  training.  **  The  motur  cells  of  the  brain  controlling  the  muscles  of  the 
joints  nearest  the  trunk  develop  first,  and  later,  in  regular  order,  those  which 
control  the  muscles  of  the  more  distant  joints.  Education  ought  to  follow  this 
order  of  growth;  it  should  avoid  training  the  fingers  to  make  finely  coordinated 
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movements  at  a  period  when  nature  has  not  yet  got  beyond  developing  brain 
cells  to  make  the  coarser  adjustments  of  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints.  Physical 
training,  which  appeals  to  these  more  fundamental  muscles  of  the  proximal  joints, 
should  at  first  precede  manual  training,  which  appeals  especially  to  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm,  hand,  and  fingers."  * 

2.  There  is  danger  that  in  hunting  for  the  object  of  manual  training  the  hasty 
convert  seizes  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance.  The  shadow  is  spectacular — 
the  expression  of  a  desire,  an  invention,  or  an  effort  at  service.  Be  not  misled; 
these  things  will  surely  follow  manual  training  as  fruit  follows  the  flower.  More 
and  more  experienced  teachers  are  finding  that  the  supreme  object  of  manual 
training  is  not  the  finished  exercise,  it  is  not  the  gratified  whim,  the  premature 
effort  at  expression.  The  object  should  be  an  intelligent  mastery  of  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  the  methods  of  construction.  As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  recently  said  to  the 
Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain,  **  The  feeling  of  mastery  and  growing  power  is 
what  more  than  anything  conduces  to  interest  and  stimulus,  not  merely  the  pre- 
sentation of  interesting  facts.'*  This  result  is  worth  more  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally than  any  number  of  poorly  planned,  badly  constructed  **  whole  articles,"  pro- 
duced with  other  objects  in  view.  It  is  easy  enough  to  arouse  interest  in  manual 
training,  but  interest  can  not  be  profitably  sustained  without  a  proper  aim  and 
consistent  logical  teaching. 

3.  The  gi-eatest  danger,  however,  arises  from  faulty  methods  of  teaching,  or, 
rather,  no  teaching  at  all.  I  can  not  tco  strongly  condemn  the  wishy-washy  tink- 
ering with  tools  and  materials,  where  the  child  is  the  victim  of  his  own  whims 
and  of  his  teacher's  ignorance;  where,  under  the  pretense  of  developing  originality, 
initiative,  altruism,  or  concrete  expression,  the  child  is  prematurely  misled,  mis- 
directed, neglected,  and  mistreated  until  the  possibility  of  well-timed  and  well- 
regulated  manual  training  is  utterly  lost.  I  regret  that  I  must  speak  so  strongly 
of  a  tendency  to  utterly  emasculate  manual  training  by  a  method  of  treatment 
which  would  be  instantly  condemned  if  applied  to  any  other  branch  of  study.  I 
have  known  young  fellows  practically  turned  loose  in  a  shop,  supplied  with  tools 
and  lumber,  and  told  to  make  what  they  liked,  with  no  instruction  as  to  methods 
of  exact  workmanship  and  no  knowledge  of  how  parts  are  joined  together;  the 
consequence  was  a  wast 3  of  time  and  material,  a  dulling  of  edge  tools,  and  a  more 
serious  dulling  of  the  edge  of  interest.  The  results  are  shameful  constructions 
and  general  disgust. 

Mr.  Balliet  states  most  forcibly  not  only  the  necessity  of  grading  most  carefully 
the  exercises  and  adapting  them  to  the  developing  brain  capacity  of  the  child,  but 
the  eminent  value  of  final  accuracy.    He  says: 

Motor  ideas  form  the  basis  of  manual  skill.  The  degree  of  skill  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  number,  variety,  and  accuracy  of  these  ideas.  From  this  it  follows 
that  exercises  in  a  manual  training  school  must  involve  a  great  variety  of  move- 
ments; and,  furthermore,  that  these  movements  must  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
The  sacrifice  of  accuracy  is  the  sacrifice  of  almost  everything  in  such  training,  not 
simply  because  habits  of  accuracy  must  be  developed,  but  because  the  only  way 
in  which  accurate  motor  ideas  can  be  developed  is  by  means  of  accurate  muscular 
movements.  This  is  a  kind  of  accuracy  which  can  not  be  learned  elsewhere;  and 
inaccurate  motor  ideas  vitiate  all  after  thinking  based  on  them,  just  as  inaccurate 
ideas  of  color  vitiate  all  later  thinking  based  on  these.  A  stream  of  water  may 
become  clear  although  its  fountain  be  turbid;  a  current  of  thought,  never;  for  a 
stream  of  water  is  made  turbid  by  bodies  foreign  to  the  water;  a  current  of  thought 
by  imperfections  in  its  own  constituent  elements.  Clear  and  accurate  thinking 
can  never  result  from  vague  and  inaccurate  sense  perception,  whether  of  the  eye, 
of  the  ear,  or  of  the  hand. 
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TECHNOLOGY  AND  ENGINEERING. 

From  the  days  of  John  Milton,  in  1608,  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  c^itory, 
university  training  culminated  in  a  preparation  for  the  professions  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  and  in  the  training  of  the  nobility  for  the  duties  and  respoU'- 
sibilities  of  government  and  elegant  society. 

But  when  alchemy  develox)ed  into  chemistry;  when  physics  became  an  eacpeii- 
mental  science;  when  Leibnitz  and  Newton  elaborated  the  infinitesimal  calculus; 
when  Watts  invented  an  efficient  steam  engine;  when  Fulton  built  a  successful 
steamboat;  when  Stephenson  devised  the  locomotive  and  constructed  a  road  with 
smooth  rails,  and,  finally,  when  Siemens  and  Gramme  produced  the  eleotrks 
motor,  vast  fields  of  fascinating  and  useful  material  were  opened  for  study 
and  research.  Mathematical  analysis  and  the  principles  of  mechanics,  which  had 
previously  been  devoted  to  the  problems  of  physical  astronomy,  were  now  directed 
to  the  study  of  the  transformation  and  transmission  of  energy,  the  theory  of 
structures,  and  the  phenomena  of  electricity.  The  theory  of  evolution  has  given 
&  new  meaning  to  all  vital  phenomena^  and  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  has  permeated  all  our  study  of  motion  and  force. 

In  the  earlier  days  Alexander  Pope  voiced  the  popular  notion  that  "  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man."  *'  Nature  study,"  which  to-<lay  is  the  bright,  attract- 
ive feature  of  the  primary  school,  and  equally  the  inspiring  field  of  the  savant, 
was  not  countenanced  by  polite  society.  For  centuries  it  was  held  to  be  little, 
short  of  blasphemy  to  wound  the  earth  by  digging  for  ores  which  were  intended 
to  be  hidden  away  from  our  sight  and  touch,  or  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
improve  upon  Gknl's  workmanship.  When  in  1680  a  Spanish  migineer  proposed 
to  deepen  the  channels  of  certain  rivers  and  to  restrain  their  overflows  in  the 
interest  of  navigation,  the  Spanish  council  decreed  as  follows:  **  If  it  had  pleased 
God  that  those  rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  He  would  not  have  needed 
human  assistance  to  make  them  so;  but  as  He  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  that  He 
does  not  want  it  done,"  and  the  improvements  were  forbidden. 

The  modern  thought  of  the  creation  is  that  it  was  and  is  a  part  of  the  all-wiae 
plan  to  fill  the  earth  with  unsolved  problems,  the  study  and  solution  of  which 
should  develop  our  best  powers  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  our  highest 
instincts  of  reverence  for  the  Creator  and  of  love  and  devotion  for  His  creatures. 

It  has  taken  many  centuries  for  the  world  to  discover  that  the  great  forces  of 
nature  are  neither  sacred  nor  profane,  neither  kind  nor  cruel,  that  they  neither 
love  nor  hate,  and  that  they  are  more  unchangeable  than  the  stars;  that  shrines 
and  temples,  priests  and  priestesses,  tripods  and  oracles  have  been  in  vain,  except 
so  far  as  they  reacted  upon  the  human  heart  and  satisfied  its  natural  craving  for 
the  worship  of  a  superior  being.  Instead  of  building  a  temple  to  the  far-darting 
Apollo  or  to  Zeus  the  Thunderer,  we  now  stretch  over  our  cities  a  network  for 
artificial  lightning;  and  all  the  winds  that  blow  and  all  the  waters  that  flow  are 
made  to  burnish  their  tribute  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  We  tap  the  sources 
of  endless  energy  and  transmit  it  through  £J1  the  ramifications  of  our  social  order, 
relieving  mankind  from  heavy  burdens  and  creating  hundreds  of  occupations 
hitherto  all  unknown. 

Out  of  this  vast  extension  of  the  horizon  of  human  activities  and  this  multipli- 
cation of  occupations  has  come  an  imperative  demand  for  technically  educated 
men.  In  our  industrial  system  the  crying  waait  has  been  and  is  for  men  who  can 
both  plan  and  execute.  The  secret  of  our  recent  success  in  foreign  markets  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  put  educated  brains  into  our  products  and  into  our 
methods  of  manufacture.  Hence  a  score  of  professions  unthought  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  have  been  called  into  being,  and  the  standards  of  these  new  pro- 
fessions are  intellectually  not  one  whit  lower  or  less  humane  than  the  old.  This 
demand  for  trained  men  of  action  has  been  followed  by  only  a  partial  supply. 
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The  first  engineering  course  in  the  United  States  was  organized  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in  1835.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  was  established  in  1847  and  the 
Lawrence  Sfcientific  School  of  Harvard  in  1848.  Both  of  these  8:;hools  organized 
engineering  courses  a  few  years  later.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
was  opened  in  1865.  There  are  now  engineering  courses  in  erery  State  in  the 
Union,  with  equipments  and  appointments  of  every  grade  and  quality. 

Thus  do  the  technical  features  add  strength  and  dignity  and  breadth  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  department  of  letters,  philosophy,  and  pure  science  still  holds 
the  center,  the  venerable  mother  of  all  the  arts;  but  the  younger  members  of  her 
numerous  and  growing  family  will  ever  flock  loyally  and  lovingly  by  her  side. 

Architecture  dates  back  from  beyond  the  Christian  era.  Engineering  is  the 
product  of  modern  scientific  progress,  a  union  of  mathematical  anal3rsis  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  construction.  Architecture  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  ancient  times  skill  in  architecture 
and  in  sculpture  were  usually  combined.  The  builder  of  the  Parthenon,  **the 
hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome,"  and  the  architect  of  St.  Sophia* have  earned 
immortal  fame  for  exquisite  skill  and  refined  taste. 

For  centuries  the  only  building  materials  were  brick  and  stone,  and  the  styles 
were  limited  to  constructions  which  relied  almost  wholly  upon  compressive 
stresses.  It  was  a  daring  innovation  when,  in  1851,  the  gardener  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  called  upon  to  construct  for  the  first  world's  exposition  a  crystal 
palace  of  iron  and  glass.  Since  that  day  the  introduction  of  a  material  whose 
strength  in  tension  and  compression  is  practically  the  same  has  added  immensely 
to  the  scope  and  the  possibilities  of  architecture.  This  is  the  age  of  steel,  and  the 
demands  upon  the  architect  are  something  amazing.  He  must  be  both  an  artist 
and  an  engineer.  There  is  nothing  which  the  architect  must  not  know  and  know 
well.  He  must  know  thoroughly  the  nature  and  limitations  of  his  materials. 
He  must  be  'able  to  apply  mechanical  analysis  to  every  detail  of  his  structure, 
whether  foundations,  columns,  arches,  trusses,  or  girders.  His  building  must 
combine  stability,  comfort,  fitness,  and  grace.  He  must  study  the  laws  of  light, 
heat,  and  the  transmission  of  power.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  best  usage 
as  regards  the  supplies  of  water,  gas,  and  electricity  and  the  best  methods  of 
purification  and  drainage.  The  architect  must  be  many  kinds  of  an  artist,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,,  he  must  be  a  man  of  refinement  and  literary  culture. 

Refined  taste  and  good  judgment  come  only  from  study  and  comparison.  So 
our  architect  must  be  familiar  with  the  ancient  t>T)e8,  but  he  must  not  be  their 
slave.  The  classic  beauty  of  the  Greek  temples,  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  Eng- 
lish cathedrals,  and  the  towering  splendor  of  Cologne  must  serve  but  to  lead  him 
to  the  essential  architectural  features  of  an  age  which  is  more  and  more  build- 
ing in  steel.  The  structure  which  shares  with  Notre  Dame  the  admirati(m  and 
wonder  of  every  visitor  to  Paris  to-day  is  the  steel  tower  of  M.  Eiffel.  Of  course 
it  breaks  nearly  every  canon  of  the  old  masters,  but  it  lays  down  some  of  the  laws 
of  a  new  style  to  which  a  new  material  gives  timely  birth.  Gustave  Eiffel  was  no 
accident,  no  sudden  growth,  no  inspiration  of  the  moment;  he  was  already  the 
most  distinguished  engineer  in  France.  He  had  built  hundreds  of  steel  bridges 
before  he  set  out  to  design  the  most  remarkable  architectural  structure  of  the 
century. 

How  naturally  I  have  been  carried  over  from  architecture  to  engineering.  How 
closely  allied  are  the  arts.  I  sometimes  feel  as  though  we  ought  to  class  engineer- 
ing with  the  fine  arts,  its  masterpieces  are  so  well  balanced,  so  luminous  with 
human  intelligence,  so  full  of  that  splendor  of  truth  which  is  said  to  be  the  essence 
of  beauty.  Study  the  great  superstructure  of  the  Eads  Bridge;  note  in  every 
detail  those  slender  ribs,  with  every  necessary  and  sufficient  provision  for  security 
under  all  possible  loads,  amid  the  shocks  of  fields  of  ice,  under  all  conditions  of 
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tempera tnre,  and  yon  will  find  them  not  only  beautiful  but,  like  the  pages  of  a 
book,  full  of  human  thought,  of  achievement  through  human  experience. 

We  have  been  told  that  studies  and  pursuits  make  men  sordid  ^d  narrow. 
The  statement  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that  such  studies  make  one  feel  the  weight 
of  coming  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  absolute  necessity  of  mastering  funda- 
mental principles.  Engineering  students  rarely  feel  at  liberty  to  bum  their  old 
text-books.  They  have  been  thought  to  be  somewhat  lacking  in  reverence  and 
unpoetical.  I  must  confess  they  are  generally  iconoclasts,  not  given  to  the  worship 
of  the  ancients,  but  they  are  not  without  poetic  instincts. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  all  knowledge  is  contained  in  books,  or  that  all  art  is 
to  be  found  in  museums,  or  that  all  poetry  is  written  with  pens.  To  a  mind  filled 
with  a  sympathy  that  is  bom  of  intimate  knowledge,  there  is  in  a  mighty  moving 
mechanism  and  in  the  prox)ortions  and  grandeur  of  a  great  superstructure  that 
obeys  all  the  laws  of  science  a  beauty  which  delights  the  eye,  a  harmony  and 
bond  of  thought,  a  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  reason  that  falls  upon  the  inward  ear 
like  heavenly  music. 

The  words  **  engine  "  and  '*  enginery  "  are  very  old.  They  are  of  classic  origin 
and  are  kin  to  '*  genius ''  and  **  ingenuity.'*  In  their  descent  through  the  French 
the  initial  '*  i  "  of  '*  ingenium ''  was  changed  to  **  e.'*  Twenty- two  hundred  years 
ago  Archimedes  was  a  famous  engineer,  and  the  marvelous  mechanisms  by  means 
of  which  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  are  called 
**  engines  "  by  the  historians. 

Naturally  the  first  engineers  were  military,  as  the  earliest  functions  of  organ- 
ized society  were  those  of  attack  and  defense.  But  when  nations  began  to  learn 
the  arts  of  peace  and  fixed  public  works  became  necessary  the  civil  engineer,  as 
distinguished  from  the  military  and  the  naval  engineer,  came  into  being.  During 
the  last  fifty  years  engineering  has  been  differentiated  and  has  thrown  off,  as  dis- 
tinct departments,  mining  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  ahd  electrical 
engineering.  Still  more  recently  each  one  of  these  in  actual  practice  has  been 
subdivided  many  times,  as  the  necessity  has  arisen  and  as  special  lines  of  research 
and  experience  have  been  opened.  At  present  it  is  the  civil  engineer  who  designs 
and  constructs  our  railways,  whether  in  our  streets,  underground,  or  overhead, 
across  our  prairies,  or  among  the  mountains;  he  constructs  our  bridges  and  tun- 
nels; our  canals  and  locks;  our  light-houses,  breakwaj^rs,  and  jetties;  our  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  aqueducts;  our  highways,  streets,  and  sewers.  It  is  the  civil  engi- 
neer who  rescues  onr  swamp  lands  from  ruinous  overflow  and  deadly  miasma; 
who  liberates  our  lowlands  from  the  grasp  of  ocean;  who  by  extensive  irrigation 
converts  a  desert  into  a  garden. 

What  boundless  and  attractive  fielf!s  of  human  activity  are  here!  Every  one 
of  these  specialties  calls  up  the  names  of  men  who  have  sjrved  humanity  and 
helped  build  the  civilization  of  to-day.  When  I  mention  canals  you  will  think  of 
a  score  of  engineers,  from  the  English  Brindley  to  the  French  De  Lesseps;  you 
will  recall  the  German  ship  canal  across  Holstein,  and  you  will  stop  only  with  the 
Pannma  Canal,  the  most  stupendous  ever  planned.  If  I  speak  of  redeeming  low- 
lands you  think  of  parts  of  Holland,  recovered  or  co  n  to  te  recovered  by  fine 
engineering,  from  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  mention  of  dams  brings  up  the  great  dams 
ia  Egj'pt  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Nile  and  the  reservoir  dams  in  New  England 
and  in  old  England  that  store  up  pure  water  for  the  millions.  The  word  '  *  bridges ' ' 
brings  up  a  hundred  names,  from  Telford  and  Robert  Stephenson  to  James  B. 
Eads,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  and  George  S.  Morrison.  And  so  on  almost  without 
limit.  These  are  engineers,  and  these  are  some  of  the  achievements  which  give 
irspiration  and  direction  and  scope  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  higher  education  to  be 
gained  in  engineering  schools. 

Though  greatly  diversified  in  practice,  all  these  special  lines  of  engineering 
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science  and  art  require  the  same  mastery  of  mathematics,  the  same  knowledge  of 
physics,  the  Eame  graphical  skill,  the  same  familiarity  with  the  theory  and  nee  of 
instruments  of  precision,  the  same  readiness  of  analysis,  and  the  same  personal 
experience  of  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  materials. 

Equally  the  mechanical,  electrical,  and  marine  engineers  are  breaking  all 
precedents  and  filling  the  world  with  new  wonders.  Machinery  on  land  and  on 
the  sea,  in  the  gorges  of  lofty  mountains  or  deep  in  the  earth  at  the  base  of  a 
Niagara  fall,  the  engineer  is  turning  the  stored-up  energy  of  nature  to  the  service 
of  man,  in  manufacture,  commerce,  and  social  well-being.  All  this  has  come 
about  through  applied  science  as  taught  and  illustrated  in  our  engineering  schools. 

As  mathematical  analysis  and  the  principles  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
are  applied  to  practical  problems  and  good  usage  is  established,  eng^eering  is 
differentiated  more  and  more.  Hydraulic  engineering,  sanitary,  chemical,  archi- 
tectural, railroad,  street  railway,  steam  engineering,  etc.,  indicate  special  lines  of 
development,  each  opening  up  an  important  field  of  study  and  practice.  Some 
institutions  encourage  early  differentiation;  others  discourage  it,  preferring  to 
lay  a  broad  foundation  upon  which  the  young  engineer  may  erect  at  will  the 
structure  of  his  choice  and  opportunity. 

The  growth  of  engineering  schools  in  number  and  size,  great  as  it  is,  should 
not  surpriso  us.  It  would  indeed  be  surprising  did  they  not  multiply  and  be 
strong.  Nothing  more  forcibly  invites  the  youth  who  is  blest  with  a  healthy 
body  and  a  clear  intellect  than  engineering  triumphs  already  achieved  and  the 
still  greater  triumphs  the  future  has  in  store,  and  nothing  is  more  fascinating  to 
the  student  than  the  keen  sense  of  mastery  which  he  feels  when  he  realizes  that 
he  has  at  last  discovered  the  grand  purpose  and  justification  for  his  prolonged 
studies  in  mathematics  and  physics. 

Engineering  studies  are  intensely  interesting  and  reassuring.  The  student  does 
not  ask  why  or  wherefore;  he  sees  their  bearing  in  all  the  world  around,  and  he 
studies  with  a  zeal  and  relish  which  is  a  continual  surprise  to  one  whose  studies 
have  appeared  pointless  and  remote. 

Modern  engineering  laboratories  have  greatly  stimulated  interest  and  promoted 
efficiency.  The  most  expensive  part  of  a  modem  engineering  building  is  its 
collection  of  experimental  and  illustrative  apparatus.  Engines  of  all  tyx)es,  elec- 
trical macliinery,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  a  great  variety  of  quantitative  tests 
illustrative  of  both  theory  and  practice,  hydraulic  apparatus  of  every  nature  and 
degree— all  these  in  connection  with  appliances  for  exact  measurements  in  every 
field  where  precise  results  are  desired. 

Were  I  to  mention  the  engineering  schools  of  America  where  such  advantages 
are  to  be  had,  the  list  would  be  a  long  one.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  in  that  fact 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable  success  of  American  engineers,  whether 
they  build  bridges  in  India,  raih-oads  over  the  Andes,  or  steel  buildings  in  the 
hearts  of  London  and  New  York;  whether  they  plan  and  organize  rolling  mills, 
locomotive  works,  or  water  supplies.  I  have  been  asked  by  an  English  manufac- 
turer to  explain  the  success  of  American  manufacturers  and  engineers.  I  answer, 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  our  outfit  of  engineering  schools  and  in  their 
methods  of  rational  training. 

At  present  the  number  of  engineering  students  is  small  compared  with  those  in 
the  traditional  classical  courses,  but  their  relative  increase  is  greater,  and  the 
future  is  destined  to  see  still  greater  gain. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  strength  and  character  of  the  enginearing  progress 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  the  great  societies  into  which  the  engineering 
professions  are  gathered. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  a  membership,  carefully  guarded, 
of  2,954.    The  American  Society  ot  Mechanical  Engineers  has  a  membership  of 
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2,573.  The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  has  a  membership  of  3,025. 
The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Elngineers  has  a  membership  of  2,778. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  is  the  most  noteworthy 
development  of  the  last  decade.  It  has  a  membership  of  326,  of  whom  279  are 
teachers  in  engineering  schools.  The  society  has  had  great  influence  in  raising 
the  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  in  securing  better  laboratory  equip- 
ments, and  in  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  both 
theory  and  practice.  The  membership  represents  81  colleges  or  universities  and 
11  manual-training  schools.  The  president  for  the  present  year  is  Prof.  C.  Frank 
Allen,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  The  secretary  is 
Prof.  Clarence  A.  Waldo,  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  eleven  volumes  of  **  Prcceedings"  of  this  society  contain  much  of  value 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  engineer. 

THE   DIGNITY   AXD   WORTH  OF  ENGIXKERIXG. 

Finally,  we  must  not  fail  to  stand  up  for  the  dignity  and  intrinsic  worth  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  is  directly  useful.  To  quote  Sir  Oliver  again:  *' Whatever 
subjects  are  studied  should  b3  pursued  up  to  the  useful  point.'*  There  was,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  a  disposition  among  schoolmen  to  underestimate  the  disciplinary 
and  culture  value  of  applied  science,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  useful.  They  ques- 
tioned the  motives  of  one  who  asked  a  tr«*ining  which  was  going  to  be  directly 
valuable  to  him  in  making  a  living,  and  in  the  way  of  business.  They  feared  his 
motives  must  be  sordid  and  lf)w.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  forced  to  con- 
clude that  wh€n  one  asked  for  something  which  was  not  likely  to  be  of  any  use  in 
practical  atlairs  his  motives  must  be  pure  and  high. 

Let  us  stoutly  maintain  that  n)  students  are  more  high-minded,  none  more 
unselSsh,  nor.e  mt  ro  patriotic,  none  more  altruistic,  than  ours;  that  the  measure 
of  one's  w(rth  in  the  world  lies  in  his  usefulne  s  to  himself,  his  family,  his  com- 
munity; and  that  no  class  of  citizens  are  more  honorable,  more  trustworthy, 
bettt  r  fitted  to  servo  the  state  and  the  nation,  than  the  accomplished  engineers. 

The  new  edncaticm  is  a  high  and  noble  education,  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
champion  it  in  all  plar  e^  and  at  all  times  with  confidence  and  pride. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

COEDUCATION  IN  THE   SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES   OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES.   . 


By  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 


TOPICAL,  OUTliISE. 


Coedncation  of  the  sexes  a  characteristic  feature  of  pnbHc  education  in  the  United  States,  and 
eloeely  related  to  the  democratic  ideal  of  progress;  not  wanting  in  private  institutions;  affects  at 
least  93  per  cent  of  all  children  and  youth  under  instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this 

country. 

The  West  the  field  for  the  highest  development  of  State  educatioo  and  consequently  of  the 
typical  feature,  coeducation;  extent  and  poimlation  of  this  section;  distinctive  contributions  to 
education. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  the  initial  provision  for  public  education  in  the  West;  elementary 
schools  and  higher  institutions  alike  included  in  its  scope.  Spirit  of  moral  earnestness  mani- 
fest in  the  early  institutions  of  the  West.  State  universities  as  national  types.  Unity  of  higher 
and  elementary  education  in  the  West. 

Interrelation  of  States  in  the  formative  period  <ff  national  life.    Local  circumstances  a  detfer- 
miniug  factor  ia  the  ctmduct  of  schoola    Rapid  development  of  public  school  systems  in  tke^ 
West. 

Influence  of  high  schools  in  promoting  coeducation;  causes  of  separate  high  schools  in  the 
East.    State  normal  schools  coeducational  even  in  the  East. 

Relation  of  public  education  to  the  political  and  industrial  revolutions  of  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Women  affected  by  the  transfer  of  industries  from  home  to  factories  seek 
new  careers.  Congress  meets  the  demand  for  a  new  order  of  education  for  the  industrial  classes 
by  the  land-grant  act  of  1862.  Effect  of  this  measure  in  promoting  coeducation.  Endowment 
of  special  colleges  for  women  in  the  Eastern  States  increases  the  sectional  tendencies  toward 
separate  education  for  men  and  women. 

The  year  1870  a  memorable  date  in  the  history  of  education:  outlook  at  that  time  in  our  own 
country  as  regards  coeducation;  change  in  eastern  tendencies  through  the  action  of  CorneU  and 
Boston  universities  in  admitting  women;  arguments  pro  and  con  foreshadowing  the  lines  of  all 
future  discussions  of  the  policy. 

Organic  relation  of  all  i)arts  of  public  education.  Formative  period  completed  by  1870.  Sur- 
vey of  tlie  pariod  1870  to  1908;  public  high  schools,  inert  ase  in  number;  per  cent  of  pupils  in 
coeducational  schools;  separate  high  schools,  location  and  causes;  effect  upon  higher  institutions 
through  largo  proportion  of  pupils  in  college  prepanitory  courses. 

Coeducation  in  colleges  and  universities:  Increase,  1873-1902,  in  proportion  of  coeducational 
institutions  and  prop<»'tion  of  women  students;  large  proportion  of  institutions  of  first  order 
included  in  those  that  are  coeducational;  incre<kse  of  numbers  continues  up  to  l."^^;  since  that 
date  increase  chiefly  in  resources  and  power;  effect  of  coeducation  upon  (1)  attendance  of  men 
as  indicated  by  statistics;  (2)  choice  of  colleges  by  women  students. 

Special  policies  growing  out  of  coeducation  movement:  Separate  colleges  in  one  university 
organization;  annexes  for  women.  College  residence  for  women.  Bearing  of  elective  system 
ui)on  coeducation.  Recent  reactions.  Choice  of  studies  as  influenced  by  sex.  Women  in 
graduate  coui-ses  and  professional  departments     Concluding  reflections. 

Appended  matter  Segregation  at  Chicago  University;  status  of  women  in  foreign  universities; 
selected  bibliography. 


Coeducation,  or  the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  schools  and  classes,  is  a 
characteri.stic  feature  of  public  education  in  the  United  States.  As  such  it 
impresses  all  foreign  students  of  our  institutions,  and  it  is  largely  from  their  com- 
ments that  we  ourselves  have  come  to  realize  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  our 
social  life.  Mr.  Bryce,  who  has  discussed  the  iK)licy  in  his  American  Common- 
wealth, notes  among  its  effects  that  it  tends  to  place  **  women  and  men  on  a  level 
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as  regards  attainments  and  to  give  them  a  greater  nnmber  of  common  intellectual 
interests. "  Our  national  impulse,  in  this  matter  was  discerned  by  De  TocqueviUe, 
writing  sixty  years  earlier,  when  as  yet  our  school  policies  were  not  well  defined. 
**Tho  Americans,"  he  says,  **have  done  all  they  could  to  raise  woman  morally 
and  intellectually  to  the  level  of  man;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to  me  to 
have  excellently  understood  the  true  principle  of  democratic  improvement. ' '  His 
acute  mind  penetrated  thus  to  the  underlying  motive  of  the  whole  vast  work  of 
public  education  in  this  country.  The  impulse  of  democracy  unrestrained  by  con- 
ventional or  traditional  modes  of  action  has  shaped  its  forms  in  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  equality. 

While  the  United  States  has  no  national  system  of  education  in  the  sense  of  an 
official  system  under  centralized  authority,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  system, 
it  presents  the  nearest  approach  to  that  ideal  of  a  national  system  expressed  by 
Huxley  under  the  figure  of  an  educational  ladder  reaching  from  *'  the  gutter  to 
the  university."  No  one  is  excluded  from  its  provision  by  reason  either  of  social 
condition  or  of  sex.  As  in  other  countries,  public  and  private  institutions  have 
flourished  here  side  by  side.  But  the  United  States  affords  the  unique  example, 
among  the  principal  educating  countries,  of  a  great  preponderance  of  free  public 
agencies  over  private  agencies  up  to  the  college  and  university  grade.  Even 
on  this  highest  plane  State  institutions  show  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  both 
students  and  resources.  Statistics  alone  indicate  the  full  extent  of  this  public 
education.  In  the  elementary  grade  it  amounts  almost  to  monopoly,  above 
15,000,000  children  (15,375,276)  being  enrolled  in  public  schools  against  a  little 
more  than  1,000,000  in  private  schools.  Of  pupils  in  secondary  studies,  public 
high  schools  enroll  566,124  against  168,636  in  private  schools.  Public  universities 
and  colleges  claim  39,487  students  (33  per  cent)  out  of  a  total  registration  of 
119,496  students.  Even  professional  education,  which  meets  the  demands  of  spe- 
cial classes,  has  its  quota  of  publicly  supported  schools,  which  registered  in  1902 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  students  (10,726  in  a  total  of  61,499)  preparing  for  the  lib- 
eral professions. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  coeducation  throughout  this  public  system,  the  statistics 
are  convincing.  Of  elementary  pupils  at  letist  96  per  cent  are  in  mixed  schools, 
and  of  secondary  pupils  95  per  cent.  Altogether,  on  a  total  enrollment  of  15,990,803 
pupils  in  public  schools  (elementary,  secondary,  and  normal) ,  15,387,734  are  in 
schools  attended  by  both  sexes. 

Th3  very  general  favor  with  which  the  coeducation  policy  is  regarded  is  indi- 
cated also  by  its  extension  to  private  schools.  Thus  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  43  per  cent  are  In  mixed  schools.  As  to  higher  institutions — 
colleges  and  universities— 62.5  per  cent  of  all  undergraduates  are  in  coeducational 
institutions.  The  proportion  would  doubtless  be  much  higher  if  only  State  uni- 
versities and  land-grant  colleges  were  considered.  Summarizing,  we  may  say,  in 
round  numbers,  that  15 J  million  children  and  youth  of  the  country  are  studying 
in  public  coeducational  schools  and  colleges.  The  number  in  private  schools  and 
colleges  would  raise  this  total  to  at  least  16  million,  or  93  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  and  college  enrollment. 

THE  WEST  THE  FIELD  FOR  FULLEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AND  OP 

COEDUCATION. 

To  realize  how  deeply  this  policy  is  involved  with  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  past  history  of  education.  This  relation  is 
emphasized  in  our  own  country  by  the  marked  extension  of  the  policy  in  the 
Western  States,  the  section  in  which,  as  Professor  Ely  has  observed,  **  the  whole 
education  of  the  citizen  has  been  conceived  as  a  public  function."  Under  this 
conception  women  have  been  freely  admitted  to  all  provision  by  which  the  State 
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seeks  to  foster  intelligence  and  high  ideals.  Hence  to  understand  what  coeduca- 
tion implies  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  we  turn  naturally  to  this  section  of  the 
country  rather  than  to  the  older  Eastern  States. 

What  is  here  termed  the  * '  West '  *  includes  two  great  divisions  of  our  country,  the 
North  Central  and  the  Western,  having  to-day  a  combined  x>opulation  of  30,424,000, 
or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also,  since  cities  shape 
public  opinion,  that  this  number  includes  38  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  of 
the  country. 

This  vast  section  received  its  first  intellectual  impulses  from  the  Eastern  States 
and  is  one  with  them  in  respect  to  the  essential  principles  of  an  educational 
%8tem.  It  has,  however,  made  some  distinctive  contributions  to  the  work,  which 
have  in  turn  reacted  upon  the  East,  enriching  its  ideals  and  liberalizing  its 
methods.  From  a  city  of  the  West  emanated  a  philosophic  movement  which, 
starting  with  a  few  earnest  minds,  has  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  by  its 
effect  upon  teachers  and  educational  leaders  has  helped  to  fortify  secular  educa- 
tion against  the  insidious  influence  of  materialism.  The  West  furnished  the  type 
of  a  university  founded  upon  State  and  national  endowments,  and  gave  also  to 
this  country  the  first  example  of  a  university  open  alike  to  men  and  to  women. 

Two  great  events  mark  the  early  history  of  this  region.  The  one  was  the 
initial  measure  in  our  whole  iK)licy  of  expansion;  the  other  was  the  first  formal 
expression  of  our  national  concern  for  popular  education. 

The  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803,  which  added  to  the  national  domain  1,171.931 
square  miles  and  secured  to  the  United  States  absolute  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries,  had  been  preceded  by  a  national  measure  of  scarcely  less 
importance.  This  measure,  a  legacy  from  the  Continental  Congress,  was  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  North- West  Territory— that  is,  the  terri- 
tory extending  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  the  memorable  passage  **  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  essential  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,"  the  ordinance  embodied 
an  idea  which  had  been  reiterated  again  and  again  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
original  States,  but  which  received  in  this  new  form  the  force  of  national  sanction. 
The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  (1780)  had  in  particular  declared:  *' Wisdom 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these 
depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries 
of  them."  The  document  further  specified  as  institutions  to  be  cherished,  **  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools."  The  language 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787  quoted  above  is  less  specific  than  that  of  the  Massachu- 
setts constitution,  but  its  very  vagueness  proved  significant.  As  events  showed, 
it  was  not  only  held  to  sanction  in  perpetuity  the  clause  of  a  previous  ordinance 
of  1785  reserving  *'  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  within  the  said  township,"  but  also  the  reserv^ation  of  lands  for  university 
endowment,  a  provision  which  it  had  been  vainly  sought  to  embody  in  the  earlier 
ordinance. 

At  its  first  practical  application  the  ordinance  was  taken  in  its  largest  scope. 
The  Ohio  Company,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  Territory,  had  been 
active  in  securing  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  with  respect  to  education. 
Before  the  purchase  of  the  lands  was  consummated » the  agent  of  the  company. 
Doctor  Cutler,  in  his  negotiations  with  Congress,  insisted  that  the  conditions  of 
purchase  should  include  not  only  the  reservation  of  lot  No.  16  for  schools,  but  also 
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the  reservatioii  of  two  towiiBhips  near  the  center  of  the  tract  and  **  of  good  land, 
for  the  support  of  a  literary  institntion. ' '  The  conditions  were  approved,  and  the 
work  of  settlement  went  vigorously  forward.  Other  purchases  followed  upon 
ffiTniln-r  terms,  and  in  1803,  the  very  year  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  Ohio  was 
admifcted  to  statehood.  A  university  had  already  been  chartered  by  the  Territo- 
rial legislature  on  the  Imsis  of  the  land  grant,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  State  was  the  granting  of  a  new  charter  to  the  institution 
under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  University.  The  two  reserved  townships-  of  Imad 
were  given  as  an  endowment  to  the  university  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  which 
contained  also  specific  directions  for  the  disposition  of  the  lands.  Thus  upon  the 
very  eve  of  JeflEerson's  transaction  with  Napoleon,  which  gave  immense  cxpaasiott 
to  our  domain  and  our  resources,  a  policy  was  stamped  upon  our  nationid  laws 
and  wrought  into  the  sentiments  and  activities  of  pioneer  settlers  which  made 
for  the  highest  ideals  in  individual  character  and  citissenship.  The  Louisiana 
purchase  and  all  subsequent  areas  secured  by  annexation  or  treaty  came  under  its 
beneficent  influence.  Every  State  formed  in  this  boundleps  territory  has  been  met 
by  provijaon  for  common  schools  and  provision  for  the  higher  education,  which 
gives  vigor  to  the  common  school. 

For  upward  of  twenty  years  the  Ohio  University  was  the  only  institution  of 
collegiate  rank  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Even  in  those  pioneer  days—days  of 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  wilderness,  of  exhausting  efforts  for  the  supply  of 
the  primitive  wants — it  had  its  roll  of  students,  and  in  1815  graduated  two  men, 
one  of  whom,  Thomas  Ewing,  was  destined  to  achieve  national  distinction. 

For  several  years,  outside  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company  and  the  Cincinnati 
district,  settlers  in  the  Territory  were  few  and  isolated.  In  the  census  of  1810  the 
North  Central  Division,  the  only  portion  of  the  West  included  in  that  census, 
shows  a  population  of  293,169,  of  which  78  per  cent  was  credited  to  Ohio.  In  1820 
the  population  of  this  division  had  increased  to  859,305  and  the  era  of  phenomeni^ 
growth  had  set  in.  In  the  next  two  decades  (1820^1840)  the  jwpulation  increased 
to  3,351,542,  a  gain  of  200  ner  cent.  Of  the  twelve  States  and  Territories  comprised 
in  the  division,  four  had  acquired,  prior  to  1840.  tdie  full  rights  of  statehood.  The 
educational  record  for  those  years  is  meager  and  scattered,  but  one  fact  is  notice- 
able— everywhere  as  population  increased,  colleges  multiplied.  In  1^20  the  Ohio 
University  was  the  only  representative  of  the  higher  learning  in  the  whole  region. 
In  1824  Miami  University,  in  Ohio,  and  Indiana  University  were  both  chartered; 
the  University  of  Michigan  followed  in  1837,  all  drawing  their  original  endow- 
ment from  the  national  land  grant.  Around  them  sprang  up  in  the  brief  space  of 
twenty  years  within  the  limits  of  the  North-West  Territory  no  less  than  seventeen 
additional  colleges,  which  are  still  in  operation.  Many  of  these  early  foundations 
were  mere  preparatory  schools  strugging  bravely  up  to  the  college  plane,  but  they 
never  lost  sight  of  the  moral  purposes  of  education.  Over  and  over  again  the 
convictions  that  were  expressed  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  meet  us  in  their  charters 
or  acts  of  incorxKjration.  This  is  noticeable  alike  in  church  and  in  state  founda- 
tions. The  act  establishing  Miami  University  declares  it  to  be  *'  for  the  promo- 
tion of  good  education,  virtue,  religion,  and  morality.*'  The  act  to  incorporate  a 
xmiversity  in  Indiana,  passed  in  1806,  was  introduced  by  a  preamble  which  declared 
that  "the  independence,  happiness,  and  energy  of  every  republic  depends  (under 
the  influence  of  the  destinies  of  Heaven)  upon  the  wisdom,  virtue,  talents,  and 
energy  of  its  citizens  and  rulers,''  and  further  that  "learning  hath  ever  been 
found  the  ablest  advocate  of  genuine  liberty,  the  best  supporter  of  rational  relig- 
ion, and  the  source  of  the  only  solid  and  imperishable  glory  which  nations  can 
acquire."  The  objects  proposed  by  the  founders  of  Western  Reserve  University 
were  *'  to  educate  pious  young  men  as  pastors  for  our  destitute  churches,  to  pre- 
serve the  present  literary  and  religious  character  of  the  state  and  redeem  it  from. 
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future  decline;  to  prepare  competent  men  to  fill  the  Cabinet,  the  bench,  the  bar, 
and  the  pulpit.**  These  declarations,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
were  not  empty  words.  They  reveal  the  spirit  of  moral  earnestness  which  per- 
vaded teachers  and  students  and  which  explains  nndoubtedly  the  high  proportion 
of  forcefnl  characters  among  the  gradnates  of  that  early  period. 

Althongh  the  development  of  the  region  embraced  in  the  Lonisiana  purchase 
belongs  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  North- West  Territory  it  has  f oDowed 
for  the  most  part  the  same  course.  Missouri  shows,  indeed,  modifying  influences 
from  the  old  French  occupation,  and  Louisiana,  both  by  reason  of  its  earlier  his- 
tory and  its  geographic  position,  has  had  a  distinctive  history.  These  two  States 
represeftt  the  only  portions  of  the  domain  purchased  in  1803  that  were  included 
by  name  in  the  census  of  1810.  At  that  time  the  population  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  admitted  as  a  State  two  years  later,  was  76,550,  and  that  of  Missouri  (admitted 
in  1821)  was  20,845.  Missouri  shared  in  the  advfwcing  population  of  the  North- 
West  Territory,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  increased  from  140,455  inhabitants 
in  1830  to  683,044  in  1850,  an  increase  of  385  'per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1812,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  reiter- 
ated the  language  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  with  amplifications,  ^s  follows:  **  Reli- 
gion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  nece  sary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  manltind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  encouraged 
and  provided  for  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  said  Territory  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  may  deem  expedient. '  *  Subsequently  Congress  provided 
that  two  townships  of  land  in  the  Territory  should  be  devoted  to  a  university  and 
**  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  entire  public  domain,  together  with  saline  and  swamp 
lands,  to  township  (nondistrict)  schools.*'  The  first  constitution  of  the  State  rati- 
fied these  provisions,  and  thus  the  policy  which  had  been  initiated  in  Ohio  was 
transferred  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  this  date  to  estimate  even  approximately  the  money 
value  of  the  university  lands  reserved  under  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  acts 
extending  its  beneficent  provision,  as  State  after  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Much  of  the  precious  endowment,  it  is  well  known,  was  lost  by  bad  management, 
but  this  waste  does  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  i)olicy,  which  is  to  be 
measured  rather  by  its  inspiring  influence  than  by  its  financed  outcome. 

The  precedent  established  in  1787  has  been  followed  by  Congn*essionail  appro- 
priations of  much  greater  value,  notably  those  made  under  the  land-grant  act  of 
1863  and  the  supplementary  acts  of  1887  and  1890,  and  this  national  policy  has 
been  supplemented  by  extensive  grants  on  the  part  of  the  State  legislatures.  It 
is  this  whole  princely  endowment  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  the 
value  of  the  initial  act  is  in  question. » 

We  are  reminded  in  this  consideration  of  the  peculiar  character  of  our  Republic, 
which  gives  more  complex  meaning  to  the  term  ** national''  than  is  suggested 
merely  by  relation  to  the  Federal  authority.  Government  with  us  is  a  union  of 
State  and  Federal  action,  springing  from  and  embodying  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  extent  to  which  a  particular  policy  is  supported  by  the  people  is  the  measure 
of  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  nationaL  It  is  indeed  true  that  only  measures 
which  emanate  from  Congreas  are  applicable  to  the  entire  country,  but  so  closely 
interwoven  are  the  States  that  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  of  one  State 
are  often  adopted  almost  simultaneously  by  other  State  legislatures,  and  thus 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  country.  This  is  so  true,  in  respect  to  education, 
that  although  there  is  no  national  system  of  education  in  the  United  States,  the 
expression  is  current  among  us  and  carries  to  all  minds  a  very  definite  idea.  This 
interplay  of  Federal  and  of  State  policies  in  that  complex  whole  which  we  call 

a  The  total  land  appropriations  under  the  ordinance  of  17^7,  the  act  of  liStW,  and  supplementary 
acts  amount  to  86,084,bT9  acres. 
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'•^  national "  has  been  strikingly  shown  in  the  foundation  of  State  imiyersities. 
State  and  nation,  as  we  have  seen,  have  united  in  their  endowment,  and  they 
appear  to  be  the  natural  crown  of  the  public  schools  which,  in  common  with  the 
higher  learning,  were  fostered  by  grants  of  land  under  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  coeducation  is  the  i)olicy  in  every  college  and  univer- 
sity of  the  North  Central  and  Western  divisions  of  our  country  that  has  had  the 
benefit  of  Congressional  land  grants.  Their  uniform  action  in  this  respect  has 
made  this  a  distinctive  feature  of  our  higher  education. 

The  West  is  thus  distinguished  by  the  unity  of  higher  and  elementary  educa- 
tion through  their  common  origin  in  the  public  bounty.  Private  agencies  shared 
in  the  work,  but  never  gained  ascendancy,  as  they  did  in  the  older  Statesf  hence, 
while  the  East  led  in  the  work  of  public  education,  the  West  perfected  the  type. 
The  history  of  the  process  as  it  went  on  in  the  several  States  di8clo8?s  their  inter- 
relations during  the  formative  period  of  our  national  life.  The  constitution  of 
Ohio,  adopted  in  1802,  on  its  admission  to  statehood,  reiterated  the  educational 
clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  additional  provisions  looking  to  the  support 
of  schools  by  public  funds  and  guarding  against  denominational  intolerance  and 
class  distinctions.  At  first  the  application  of  the  law  was  left  to  private  or  local 
initiative,  as  had\)een  the  case  in  the  Massachusetts  colonies;  but  this  precarious 
policy  was  soon  abandoned.  In  1800  a  school  district  law  was  passed;  in  1821  a 
school  tax  law  was  carried.  Scarcely  were  these  measures  secured  when  the 
impulse  of  that  extraordinary  campaign  of  education  waged  by  Horace  Mann  in 
Massachusetts,  spreading  westward,  swept  New  York  and  Ohio  into  the  movement. 
In  1838,  the  year  after  Horace  Mann  was  made  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
board  of  education,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  created  a  State  school  fund  afid  pro- 
vided for  State  supervision  of  public  schools.  The  experience  of  the  older  State 
was  utilized  though  never  slavishly  imitated  by  the  younger.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  whereas  in  this  early  period  the  impulse  toward  progress  in  public 
education  came  from  the  East,  in  later  years  the  movement  became  that  of  the 
interchange  and  intermingling  of  impulses. 

LOCAL    CIRCUMSTANCES    A    DETERMINING    FACTOR    IN    THE    CONDUCT    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  pioneer  champions  of  the  free-school  system — Horace  Mann  and  Henry 
Barnard  in  New  England,  Governor  Seward  and  Rev.  Doctor  Potter  in  New 
York,  to  name  the  most  notable — had  evidently  no  thought  of  excluding  girls 
from  the  public  provision  for  which  they  labored.  But  while  they  were  laying 
deep  foundations  in  law  and  public  opinion,  schools  themselves,  as  they  multiplied 
in  the  respective  States,  naturally  followed  the  arrangements  with  which  the  peo- 
ple were  familiar.  The  district  schools  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
were  attended  by  boys  and  girls,  as  the  *'dame  schools"  of  England  had  been 
and  the  admirable  parish  schools  of  Scotland.  But  as  regards  high  schools,  which 
were  of  later  growth,  a  different  precedent  had  been  established  in  the  Eastern 
States  by  the  academies  and  grammar  schools  founded  by  private  effort  in  many 
of  the  chief  places  of  that  section.  These  were  generally  separate  schools, 
although  a  few  academies  were  coeducational.  Certain  academies  for  girls — for 
example,  Adams  Academy  at  Derry,  N.  H.  (1823).  and  Ispswich  Academy,  Mas- 
sachusetts (1828)— seem  to  have  been  founded  with  a  view  to  giving  girls  an 
education  better  suited  to  their  requirements  than  that  which  had  been  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  boys. 

As  a  rule,  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  careers  for  which  boys  should  be  trained 
meets  us  in  the  pro8pectus3s  of  the  early  academies  and  grammar  schools.  Even 
where  there  was  an  attempted  departure  from  the  established  classical  curric- 
ulum, as  in  the  case  of  Franklin's  proposals  for  the  academy  in  Philadelphia,  the 
overshadowing  purpose  is  the  same — to  qualify  i^en  **  to  bear  magistracies  and 
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execute  other  public  o^ces  of  trust,"  and  to  qualify  **  a  number  of  the  i)oorer  to 
act  as  schoolmasters  in  the  country." 

The  series  of  school  laws  passed  in  Ohio  between  1806  and  1840  contained  in 
embryo  all  the  essentials  of  a  State  school  system.  The  history  which  they 
embody  was  repeated  at  a  later  date  in  Indiana,  whose  people,  less  homogeneous 
than  those  of  Ohio,  seemed  at  first  firmly  wedded  to  sectarian  schools.  Later  still 
it  was  repeated  in  Illinois,  where  the  contest  over  the  slavery  clause  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  long  obscured  every  other  provision,  and  in  Michigan,  which  began 
its  independent  existence  with  a  scheme  for  an  organized  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  movement  gained  momentum  as  it  proceeded,  for  the  farther  West  it 
is  traced  the  more  rapid  seems  its  developilient  from  the  initial  stage  of  permissive 
laws  and  isolated  efforts  to  that  of  complete  organization  and  vigorous  growth. 
Thus  Colorado,  the  Centennial  State,  passed  a  comprehensive  school  law  the  year 
after  its  admission^  and  iti  six  years  was  able  to  boast  vnih  good  reason  that  in 
respect  to  its  public  school  system  it  was  equal  to  any  State  in  the  Union.  Indeed, 
as  we  follow  the  development  of  systems  of  education  beyond  the  Alleghenies  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi  we  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  rapid  spread  of 
ideas  that  were  struggling  for  recognition  in  older  civilizations.  Old  customs  and 
ingrained  prejudices  lost  their  hold  on  people  in  this  wilderness.  They  addressed 
themselves  to  the  problems  of  their  collective  life  with  a  vigor  of  initiative  and  a 
readiness  of  adjustment  which  are  still  characteristic  of  the  West  and  which  have 
marked  its  contributions  to  the  general  educational  progress.  But  in  the  West,  as 
in  the  East,  the  internal  conduct  of  schools  was  determined  by  circumstance,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  early  annals  of  the  region  instances  are  even  found  of  sepa- 
rate district  schools  for  the  two  sexes.  Thus  under  the  first  orjUnance  (passed 
July,  1837)  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  three 
school  districts  were  formed,  and  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
opened  in  each.  This  provision  followed  that  of  a  so-called  free  school  which  had 
been  previously  opened  in  Cleveland,  but  which  was  free  only  to  poor  children. 
Other  examples  might  be  adduced,  but  the  distinction  was  temporary,  and  the 
right  or  expediency  of  giving  girls  equal  school  advantages  with  boys  seems  never 
to  have  been  questioned  as  it  had  bsen  in  New  England,  where  at  least  one  town 
went  so  far  as  to  decide  **  to  be  at  no  expense  for  educating  girls,"  and  other  towns 
made  to  them  the  reluctant  concession  of  an  hour  before  or  after  the  boys'  school 
day  or  on  Thursday,  when  the  boys  had  half  holiday.  Discriminations  of  this 
kind  in  the  East  had,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  coeducation 
per  se.  They  were  due  rather  to  the  conviction  that  nothing  should  be  attempted 
by  public  authorities  that  can  be  left  to  private  initiative  and  nothing  attempted 
by  the  central  government  that  can  be  left  to  local  authorities.  This  principle, 
deeply  inwrought  in  the  English  polity  and  still  tenaciously  adhered  to  in  that 
motherland,  long  made  it?elf  felt  in  the  educational  policies  of  New  England.  It 
was  perhaps  strengthened  by  the  saving  tendency  of  the  people,  which  extended 
even  to  the  matter  of  public  exp3nditure.  Says  Horace  Mann,  **  I  have  always 
observed  among  our  people  an  exaggeration  of  ideas  on  this  subject,  a  feeling  in 
each  individual  whatever  the  amount  of  the  tax  may  be,  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
whole  of  it."«  The  disposition  to  exclude  girls  from  the  public  schools  often 
betrayed  the  thrifty  desire  to  keep  down  the  expenses.  This  was  evidently  the 
case  in  Boston,  where  the  high  school  for  girls,  opened  in  1825— four  years  af  :er 
the  English  high  school  for  boys  was  established — became  immediately  so  popular 
and  the  pressure  for  admission  so  great  that  the  school  committee,  alarmed  at  the 
threatened  expenditure,  closed  the  school  before  the  end  of  the  second  year. 


a  From  a  speech  before  the  State  convention  of  county  superintendents  of  New  York  in  1846. 
Bandell's  History  of  the  Common  School  System  o^New  York,  p.  220. 
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INFLUKNCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN   PROMOTDfa  CpEDUCATION. 

Among  many  influences  promoting  the  spread  of  coeducation  in  this  country 
public  high  schools,  because  of  their  universal  adoption  and  liberal  support,  have 
undoubtedly  l)een  the  most  powerful.  Up  to  1850  the  schools  of  this  class  were 
few  iu  number.  According  to  Commissioner  Harris,  1 1  were  in  operation  at  that 
date,  considering  only  schools  organized  distinctively  as  high  schools  with  from 
two  to  four  year  courses  of  study;  33  were  added  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  by 
1870  the  number  had  ru^en  to  160.  Later  years  have  witnesseil  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  schools,  but  their  policies  were  settled  in  this 
initial  i)erio(l. 

Sometimes  the  high  schools  developed  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  'lementary  programmes.  More  often  they  were  the  outcome  of  a 
prolonged  campaign  like  that  maintained  in  Ohio  with  varying  intensity  in  the 
decade  1845  to  1S.V),  when  prominent  citizens,  county  officers,  educators,  superin- 
tendents of  common  Fchools,  and  gojeinors  joined  in  the  endeavor  to  create  a 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  efficient  system  of  higher  instruction  supported 
by  public  funds,  attracting  the  patronage  of  the  better  classes  by  the  certainty  of 
8ui)erior  advantages  for  their  children,  and  opening  to  the  poorest  child  access 
to  tlie  whole  realm  of  knowledge,  "not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  right  and  without 
humiliating  conditions.*' 

In  this  period  at  least  nine  high  schools  whose  history  has  l)een  preserved  to 
the  present  time  were  established  in  the  State.  The  CI  veland  High  School  was 
opened  in  1846  as  a  school  for  boys  only,  but  within  a  year  girls  were  admitted, 
although  to  a  limited  curriculum  and  against  the  protest  of  the  principal.  In  1854 
Mr.  E.  E.  White  took  charge  of  the  school  and  abolished  all  restrictions  with 
respert  to  girls.  It  was  recorded  by  him  as  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment that  **  the  first  class  of  girls  permitted  to  take  the  full  course  in  mathemat- 
ics stood  considerably  higher,  on  the  average,  than  the  boys."  The  other  high 
schoo-S  oi)ened  during  this  period  admitted  both  boys  and  girls,  though  in  some 
cases  to  separate  departments.  In  respect  to  high  schools,  as  to  other  organized 
forms  of  social  activity,  Ohio  was  the  pioneer  State  of  the  West.  Before  other 
communities  in  this  vast  region  were  ready  for  high  schools  their  maintenance  ad 
a  necessary  part  of  a  public  school  system  had  passed  beyond  all  question. 

As  a  rule  high  schools  have  followed  the  course  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
admitting  both  sexes.  Where  this  was  not  the  case  from  the  first— as  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  a  few  other  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board—there was  generally  a  struggle  before  the  claim  of  girls  for  like  pro  vision 
was  recognized. 

It  is  important  to  remember  how  far  local  conditions  explain  these  initial  dis- 
tinctions, because  prejudices  engendered  of  custom  still  lend  a  coloring  to  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  whenever  the  question  of  coeducation  is  agitated.  The 
policy  was  fostered  in  the  West  by  the  conditions  of  pioneer  life  and  the  easy 
spread  of  democratic  ideas  in  new  and  adventurous  communities.  That  there 
was  the  lingering  spirit  of  patrician  eiclusiveness  in  the  eastern  preferences  for 
separate  high  scbools  is  indicated  by  the  contrary  attitude  in  resi)ect  to  normal 
schools.  The  first  institution  of  the  latter  class  in  this  country— an  outcome  of 
the  la>x)r8  of  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  and  thfir  coworkers  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education— was  established  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1839.  The  school 
was.  indeed,  characterized  by  the  vote  of  the  board  of  education  as  "a normal 
school  for  the  qualification  of  female  teachers,"  but  the  same  vote  carried  also  a 
se<;ond  normal  school  for  both  sexes,  which  was  opened  the  following  year  at 
Barre.  Two  years  later  a  third  normal  school,  also  coeducational,  was  opened  at 
Bridgewater,  the  first  class  numbering  21  women  and  7  men.  The  movement 
Bpread  rapidly,  preserving  in  its  course  the  original  policy^  but  the  institutions 
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were  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  common  or  elementary  schools,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  their  true  character  as  professional  schools  of  a  high  order 
was  recognized  and  their  policies  studied  for  their  general  interest. 

EARLY  EFFORTS  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

This  survey  of  influences  that  were  shaping  public  sentiment  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  women  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  early  efforts  for 
promoting  in  their  behalf  what  was  distinctly  recognized  as  higher  in  contrast 
with  elementary  education  or  special  training.  The  persistent  appeals  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard  through  the  press  and  before  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  the 
heroic  efforts  of  Mary  Lyon  in  Massachusetts,  broke  down  in  centers  of  command- 
ing influence  the  notion  of  woman's  limitations,  which,  like  all  traditional  beliefs, 
has  shown  wonderful  tenacity.  The  sanction  of  a  charter  for  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary,  won  by  Mary  Lyon  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1836,  and  the 
corresponding  triumph  of  Mrs.  Willard,  who  the  following  year  secured  a  charter 
for  Troy  Female  Seminary  from  the  New  York  legislature,  were  events  of  national 
importance.  Both  institutions  stood  for  serious  work  and  high  standards  as 
against  the  sui)erficiality  of  fashionable  schools.  The  public  agitations  from  which 
they  sprung  had  drawn  wide  attention  to  the  enterprises,  and  the  seminary  move- 
ment, like  the  free  school  and  the  normal  school  movements,  spread  far  beyond 
the  centers  in  which  it  arose.  A  ripple  of  the  movement  is  noticeable  in  Georgia 
in  the  establishment  of  Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Macon,  which  was  chartered 
the  same  year  as  Mount  Holyoke,  with  authority  to  confer  degrets. 

These  institutions  indirectly  promoted  coeducation,  for  as  time  passed  it  became 
evident  that  their  work  and  aims  were  incompatible  with  those  of  higher  educa.- 
tion  in  the  college  or  traditional  sense  of  that  expression.  They  could  not  com- 
mand the  necessary  resources  nor  students  of  adequate  preparation  for  forceful 
college  work. 

The  first  college  in  this  country  to  admit  women  on  the  same  basis  and  to  tiie 
same  classes  as  men  was  Oberlin  College  (originally  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute) , 
founded  in  1833  in  an  isolated  district  of  Ohio.  From  the  outset  the  new  institu- 
tion stood  for  so  many  unpoptQar  ideas,  social  and  theological,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  the  admission  of  both  sexes  excited  little  attention.  Indeed,  the  original  plan 
of  the  institution  included  a  special  department  for  women  similar  in  scope  to  the 
seminary  work,  and  it  was  not  until  1837  that  women  were  admitted  as  full  col- 
legiate students  under  the  pressure  of  a  normal  exx>ansion  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
institution.  The  innovation  seems  to  have  caused  little  comment  oven  within  the 
college  itself  until  several  years  later,  when  a  variety  of  influences  had  combined 
to  make  coeducation  a  subject  of  earnest  discussion  in  many  quarters.  Oberlin 
then  became  a  model  and  exemplar  for  all  colleges  that  proposed  the  open  door  for 
women.  Before  this  period  arrived  the  Oberlin  experiment  was  supplemented  by 
the  establishment  of  Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  which  was  coeduca- 
tional from  the  start.  The  college  was  opened  under  the  presidency  of  Horace 
Mann,  although  this  distinguished  educator  entertained  at  the  time  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  coeducation.  His  attitude  in  this  respect  was  readily  inferred 
from  his  inaugural  address,  and  also  from  a  by-law  that  he  sanctioned  prohibiting 
marriages  between  students  during  their  connection  with  the  college,  but  in  sjute 
of  his  dubious  support  of  the  policy  it  gained  strength  from  his  relation  to  the  new 
institution.  Not  the  least  triumph  of  Antioch  was  its  complete  conversion  of  its 
own  president  to  the  full  support  of  the  new  system. 

EFFECT   OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGES. 

The  various  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  public  education  or  the  upbuilding  of 
private  institutions  hero  reviewed  were  deeply  involved  with  that  profound  move- 
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ment  of  thought  and  feeling  which  had  overturned  political  systems  in  Europe 
and  infused  new  social  ideals  into  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men.  The  ordinance 
of  1787  was  passed  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  Oberlin  recalls  by  its 
charter  date  the  initial  steps  in  public  education  in  the  two  foreign  countries  most 
closely  related  to  the  early  history  of  our  own.  In  that  year  (1833)  was  passed 
Guizot's  law,  the  basis  of  the  primary  school  system  of  France.  In  the  same 
year  the  English  Parliament  made  the  first  appropriation  (£20,000)  in  aid  of 
popular  education.  Both  measures  grew  out  of  the  spread  of  democratic  princi- 
ples as  indicated  by  the  increase  of  popular  suffrage;  but  underlying  these 
political  changes  was  an  industrial  revolution,  which  extended  also  to  our  own 
country. 

The  period  from  1830  to  1860,  marked,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  growth  of  the 
public  school  system  in  the  eastern  and  north  central  divisiors  of  our  country, 
witnessed  also  the  transfer  of  many  industries  from  the  home  to  factories,  thus 
depriving  women  of  their  wonted  occupations  and  thereby  diminishing  their 
economic  importance.  As  a  consequence,  a  feeling  of  unrest  rose  in  the  minds  of 
forceful  women  and  gradually  affected  entire  communities.  Women  of  special 
talent  found  their  way  into  journalism.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  who  in  1837 
became  an  editorial  writer  and  literary  critic  for  the  New  York  Evening  Express, 
was  followed  by  a  brilliant  company  of  women — Mrs.  Lydia  Child,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Swisshelm,  Grace  Greenwood,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Gail 
Hamilto:n,  to  name  a  few  belonging  to  the  earlier  years  of  this  period — who  aided 
powerfully  in  breaking  down  the  traditional  notion  as  to  the  mental  limitations 
of  their  sex.  Women  took  courage  and  began  here  and  there  to  agitate  for  other 
fields  of  activity.  In  1845  Elizabeth  Black  well  formed  the  daring  resolution  of 
studying  medicine.  Around  her  name  clusters  a  small  but  remarkable  group  of 
women,  whose  determined  spirit  opened  up  the  profession  to  women,  with  all  that 
it  entailed  in  the  way  of  schools  and  hospitals  for  their  suitable  preparation.      • 

•  PUBLIC  PROVISION   FOR  NEW   EDUCATIONAL  DEMANDS. 

Of  far  greater  moment  than  this  stirring  of  individual  aspiration  was  the  ris- 
ing demand  for  a  new  order  of  education — **  practical  education,"  to  use  the  com- 
mon misnomer — which  affected  the  whole  industrial  world.  The  relation  between 
the  commercial  advantages  of  a  people  and  the  special  training,  scientific  and 
artistic,  of  its  industrial  classes  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  first  interna- 
tional exposition  (the  Crystal  Palace  Exposition,  London,  1851),  which  as  an  edu- 
cational force  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  succeeding  event  of  the  kind. 
Our  own  country  was  not  indifferent  to  the  lesson,  and  in  1862,  in  the  midst  of  the 
distractions  of  civil  war,  Congress  set  its  seal  to  the  slowly  forming  purposes  of 
the  new  industrial  era  by  a  measure  of  wider  application  and  i)ossibly  deeper 
import  than  the  land  reservations  of  1787.  This  measure  was  the  land-grant  act 
of  1862,  appropriating  10,000,000  acres  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  *'  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may,  respectively,  prescribe  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  effect  of  this  bounty  upon  the  growing  interest  of  woman's  education  was 
not  the  least  surprising  of  its  many  unforeseen  consequences.  In  the  Northwestern 
States  the  land  grant  was  generally  regarded  as  a  provision  upon  which  women 
had  the  same  claim  as  men,  and  the  policy  of  coeducation,  which  had  already  been 
adopted  by  the  State  universities  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  endowed  by  the  land 
reservation  of  1787,  was  adopted  by  the  land-grant  colleges  throughout  the  West. 
The  successive  State  universities  of  that  section  followed  the  same  course,  and 
thus  the  entire  system  of  public  education  in  the  West  presented  from  the  lowest 
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primary  school  to  the  highest  nniversity  classes  complete  equality  of  provision  for 
both  sexes. 

RISE  OF  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  1861,  when  the  land-grant  act  was  already  nnder  consideration,  an  event 
occurred  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  country  which  strengthened  the  tendencies 
toward  separate  education  for  men  and  women.  In  that  year  Mr.  Matthew  Vas- 
sar,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  conveyed  to  trustees  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  of  the  total 
value  of  $408,000,  to  found  a  college  which,  as  stated  in  his  own  words,  **  shall 
accomplish  for  women  what  our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for  men."  The  trus- 
tees to  whom  Mr.  Vassar  committed  the  enterprise  carefully  canvassed  the  whole 
subject,  considering  the  possible  adaptations  of  the  usual  college  course  to  the 
needs  of  woman,  and  more  particularly  the  means  of  making  her  college  residence 
safe  and  healthful.  It  is  amusing  now  to  recall  the  fears  expressed  in  many 
quarters  as  to  the  effect  of  this  very  cautious  experiment  in  college  education 
upon  womanly  character — fears  which  drew  from  Mr.  Vassar  an  emphatic 
expression  of  his  own  ideals.  **  It  is  my  hope,"  he  said,  **  indeed,  it  has  been  the 
main  incentive  to  all  I  have  already  done  or  may  hereafter  do  or  hope  to  do,  to 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  history  and  life  of  woman.  I  wish  to  give  one  sex 
all  the  advantages  so  long  monopolized  by  the  other.  Ours  is  and  is  to  be  an 
institution  for  women,  not  men.  In  all  its  labors,  positions,  rewards,  and  hopes 
the  idea  is  the  development  and  exposition  and  the  marshaling  to  the  front  and  the 
preferment  of  women,  of  their  i)owers  on  every  side,  domonstrative  of  their 
equality  with  men.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This,  I  conceive,  may  be  fully  accomplished  within 
the  rational  limits  of  true  womanliness  and  without  the  slightest  hazard  to  the 
attractiveness  of  her  character.  We  are,  indeed,  already  defeated  before  we  com- 
mence if  such  development  be  in  the  least  dangerous  to  the  dearest  attributes  of 
her  sex.  We  are  not  the  less  defeated  if  it  be  hazardous  for  her  to  avail  herself 
of  her  highest  educated  powers  when  that  point  is  gained.  We  are  defeated  if  we 
start  upon  the  assumption  that  she  has  no  powers  save  those  she  may  derive  or 
imitate  from  the  other  sex.  We  are  defeated  if  we  recognize  the  idea  that  she 
may  not,  with  every  propriety,  contribute  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  matured 
faculties  which  education  works.  We  are  especially  defeated  if  we  fail  to  express 
by  our  acts  our  practical  belief  in  her  preeminent  powers  as  an  instructor  of  her 
own  sex." 

The  statement  reflects  very  plainly  the  adverse  sentiments  that  the  experiment 
had  excited  and  also  shows  how  little  sympathy  the  founder  had  with  those  who 
advocated  the  plan  of  identical  education  for  men  and  women.  The  novelty*  of 
this  experiment,  the  noble  spirit  of  the  founder,  the  beauty  of  the  site,  the  admi- 
rable plan  of  the  buildings,  the  influential  patronage  which  was  attracted,  com- 
bined to  give  ^clat  to  the  new  institution.  At  the  time,  as  President  Raymond 
observed,  not  a  single  endowed  college  for  young  women  existed  in  all  Christen- 
dom. The  example  was  contagious.  Vassar  did  not  assume  full  collegiate  rank 
till  1868;  two  years  after,  Wellesley  followed;  the  next  year,  1871,  Smith  was 
founded;  and  thus  the  policy  of  separate  education  to  which  the  older  colleges  of 
the  East  were  committed  was  enormously  strengthened. 

THE  NEW  ERA— ITS  PROBLEMS   AND  THEIR  SOLUTION. 

In  the  general  history  of  education  1870  stands  forth  as  a  memorable  date;  in 
that  year  was  passed  the  education  law  by  which  the  English  Government  was 
pledged  to  secure  elementary  education  for  every  child  in  the  realm;  the  same 
year  was  proclaimed  the  French  Republic,  whose  existence  is  staked  ujwn  a  sys- 
tem of  state  education;  in  that  year  also  the  Prussian  Government,  alarmed,  it  is 
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stated,  by  the  declaration  of  pajwl  infallibility,  isBned  new  Bcbool  regnlations, 
emphasizing  the  paramount  right  of  the  htate  in  respc»ct  to  the  control  of  pojmlar 
education.  In  the  United  Btates,  atj  we  have  seen,  the  tentative  perioil  of  the 
public  school  systems  was  virtually  completed  before  1870.  The  t«sential  prin- 
ciples of  fiuch  a  system — support  by  public  taxation,  public  supervision,  public 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers,  free  tuition  for  all  youth  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  door  of  the  college,  compulsorj'  school  attendance — one  and  all  had 
been  adopted  in  every  State.  Recent  events— the  land-grant  act  of  1H62  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1868— had  also  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  in  respect  to  this  great 
interest.  Two  educational  questions  were  then  npi)ermost  in  our  country- — 
namely,  that  of  new  adjustments  of  college  education  and  that  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  women.  By  the  jmssage  of  the  land-grant  act  the  two  questions  had  been 
brought  into  close  relaticm,  since  it  was  very  generally  conceded  that  women 
should  not  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  Government  bounty.  College  facil- 
ities for  women  were  multiplying,  and  events  seemed  to  indicate  that  coeducation 
would  prevail  in  the  West  and  separate  education  in  the  East.  The  South  had 
scarcely  yet  applied  itself  to  the  problem. 

While  such  was  the  general  situation  in  1870,  two  events  occurred  about  that 
time  which  greatly  modified  the  outlook  in  the  East — Cornell  University,  enriched 
at  once  by  the  land  grant  and  the  liberal  benefactions  of  Mr.  Cornell,  was  form- 
ally opened  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  18G8.  The  institution  stood  for  the  departures 
in  higher  education  which  were  being  agitated  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  forceful  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  the?  new  problems  were  undertaken, 
the  remarkable  character  of  the  two  men — Mr.  Ezra  C-omell,  the  fotmder,  and  Mr, 
Andrew  D.  White,  first  president  of  the  institution,  who  together  had  worked  out 
the  plan  of  its  operations — excited  universal  interest.  The  college  was  at  first 
opened  to  men  stud(  nts  only,  but  at  the  inaugural  ceremony,  which  was  of  an 
imi)osing  character,  both  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  White  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
univei*sity  might  speedily  offer  every  advantage  necessary  for  the  higher  edac»- 
tion  of  young  women  equally  with  young  men.  *'  Speaking  entirely  for  myself,'' 
said  Mr.  Wliite,  '*  I  would  say  that  I  am  perfectly  willmg  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment as  soon  as  it  shall  be  possible  to  do  so."  The  mere  expression  of  this  hope 
brought  the  meana  for  its  realization.  Upon  the  evening  of  the  inaugural  day 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage  went  quietly  to  President  White  and  said;  *' When  you  are 
ready  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  educating  young  women  as  thoi'oughly  as  young 
m^n,  I  will  provide  the  endowment  to  enable  you  to  do  so.*  Mr.  Sage's  purpose 
strengthened  with  the  growth  of  the  university,  and  shortly  after,  aU  other  diffi- 
culties being  then  practically  removed,  he  renewed  his  offer.  A  committee,  of 
which  President  White  was  chairman,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  questions 
relating  to  coeducation,  visited  the  leading  institutions  in  which  it  had  been  tried, 
corresponded  with  eminent  educators,  and  in  a  reiK^rt,  which  reviews  at  length 
the  whole  i)roblem,  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  offer.'  That  offer  w;:s  of 
an  endowment  of  $250,000  upon  the  simpl  >  condition  that  **  instruction  shall  te 
afforded  to  young  women  by  the  Cornell  University  as  bread  and  thorough  as 
that  now  afforded  to  young  men."  In  April,  187::},  the  offer  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  trustees,  and  women  were  wlmitted  to  all  the  pri^'ileges  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  whose  commanding  influence  was  already  fore- 
shadowed, had  opened  its  doors  to  women  two  years  previous,  and  its  example 
had  great  weight  at  Cornell.  Meanwhile,  in  con-'':'rvatlve  Mas-achusette,  meas- 
ures ha<l  already  been  started  which  in  1869 resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  Boston 
Univer:=ity  with  coeducation  as  one  of  feveral  distinguishing  features.  The 
spirit  of  the  i^istitution  in  this  res])e:-t  was  frankly  set  forth  by  4:he  president,  Dr. 
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William  F.  Warren,  in  the  first  **  Yearbook  "  of  the  new  institution.  **A  fourth 
fundamental  idea  with  tlw  organization  of  Boston  University/*  ho  says,  ''was, 
and  is,  that  a  university  should  exist  not  for  one  eel  merely,  but  equally  for  the 
two.  Class  schools  are  very  well  in  their  place.  Schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
reform  schools,  schools  for  deaf-mutes — no  one  should  object  to  these.  So,  if  any 
class  of  philanthropist i  feel  callel  upon  t )  organize  special  schools  for  girls  or 
boys  constitutionally  too  delicate  to  bear  the  nervous  shock  of  school  asscc'ation 
with  the  other  sex,  let  no  one  oppose.  Such  institutions  may  perve  to  illustrate 
the  teniler  and  gentle  charities  to  which  our  Christian  civilization  gives  origin, 
but  a  university  exist?  for  altogether  different  purposes.  It  is  not  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class.  It  is  the  highest  organ  of  human  sxiiety  for  the  conserva- 
tion, furtherance,  and  communication  of  knowledge;  for  the  induction  of  suc- 
cessive generations  into  its  pofse5:sion;  for  the  service  of  mankind  in  all  highest 
social  offices.  To  artificially  restrlcfc  the  benefits  c  f  such  an  institution  to  one-half 
of  the  community  by  a  discrimination  based  solely  upon  a  birth  distinction  is 
worse  than  un-American.  It  is  an  injury  to  society  as  a  whole,  a  loss  to  the 
favored  class,  a  wrong  to  the  unfavored. 

''  Boston  University,  therefore,  welcomes  to  all  its  advantages  young  women 
and  young  men  on  precisely  the  same  conditions.  It  welcomes  women  not  merely 
to  the  bench  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to  the  chair  of  the  profe^^sor.  It  is  the  first 
institution  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  admit  the  two  sexes  to  com- 
mon advantages  in  classical  collegiate  studies;  the  first  in  the  world  t^)  <  p3n  the 
entire  circle  of  post-graduate  professional  schools  to  men  and  women  alike.  Nor 
is  any  fe;:r  whatever  felt  lest  the  newly  enfranchised  class  prove  in  the  end  inca- 
pacitated, either  intellectually  or  by  physiological  constitution,  for  making  a  wise 
and  beneficent  use  of  tbesa  new-found  facilities."     (Boston  Yearbook,  1874,  p.  24.) 

These  events  occurring  in  rapid  succession  excited  intense  interest.  Conserva- 
tive sentiment  in  the  East  was  alarmed,  and  earnest  efforts  were  put  forth  to  stay 
what  was  regarded  by  many  people  as  a  serious  evil.  Notable  among  these  efforts 
was  a  contribution  to  the  general  discussion  by  Dr.  E.  Clarke,  entitled  '*Sex  in 
education.'' "The  author  opposed  the  new  movement  from  considerations  of 
woman's  physical  constitution,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  identical 
education  for  boys  and  girls,  **  the  prominent  characteristic  of  our  Americ*an 
school  system,"  was  responsible  for  the  physical  degeneracy  of  American  women. 
A  large  part  of  h's  essay  was  taken  up  with  accounts  of  particular  cases  illus- 
trating this  degeneracy,  but  the  relation  between  these  cases  and  the  education 
of  the  unfortunate  subjects  was  scarcely  proven.  The  importance  of  Doctor 
Clarke's  main  consideration— namely,  that  of  the  physical  welfare  of  women 
students — x^an  hardly  be  exaggerated,  but  his  inference  with  regard  to  coeduca- 
tion was  not  well  based  at  the  time,  and  has  no  longer  any  force,  because  of  the 
adjustment  of  school  and  college  conditions  to  the  needs  of  different  classes  of 
students.  In  this  respect  the  change  since  1870  is  so  markefl  that  we  may  call 
the  last  three  decades  the  period  of  special  adjustments,  and  it  may  readily  be 
shown  that  this  change,  which  is  as  beneficial  to  men  as  to  women,  is  largely  the 
outcome  of  the  movement  for  woman's  education. 

Doctor  Clarke's  discussion  called  forth  vigorous  rejoinders,  among  which  were 
two  books  of  special  note,  namely,  Sex  and  Education,  and  The  Education  of 
American  Girls.  Against  scientific  theories,  well-known  experts  submitted  in 
these  books  the  result:^  of  extended  observation  and  of  actual  experience  in  respect 
to  the  processes  and  the  effects  of  mental  discipline.  In  a  contribution  to  the 
former  work,  Thomas  Went  worth  Higginson  pointed  out  the  chief  weakness  in 
Doctor  Clarke's  argument,  i.  e.,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  basis  of  facts. 

At  that  time,  indeed,  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  to  collect  and  sift  the 
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facts  as  to  the  actual  effects  of  coeducation  in  places  where  it  was  already  prac- 
ticed. The  want  has  since  been  well  supplied  by  the  collection  of  vital  statistics 
published  by  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  Association,  and  by  a  similar  collection, 
*' Health  statistics  of  women  students  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  of  their 
sisters,''  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick.« 

The  stubborn  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigations  refute  the  unsupported 
assertions  of  alarmists.  They  show,  as  Professor  Angell  humorously  puts  it,  that 
**  the  audacious  young  female  who  attempted  to  follow  the  same  collegiate  course 
as  her  brother  generally  insisted  on  the  retention  of  oppressively  good  health; 
and  she  has  done  even  worse  things  to  discredit  the  general  calling  of  prophet 
by  discovering  numbers  of  educated  men  who  were  willing  and  eager  to  attempt 
matrimony  with  her  assistance.  Worst  of  all,  when  she  has  married,  she  has  had 
a  normal  number  of  vigorous  children."  Nothing,  indeed,  is  left  **  the  irreconcil- 
ables  on  these  points"  but  to  "deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  the  available 
statistics." 

Public  school  officials  were  naturally  drawn  into  the  early  discussion  of  coedu- 
cation, as  the  public  high  schools  furnished  a  point  of  attack  for  its  opponents  and 
also  the  most  extended  experience  with  reference  t)  its  effects.  Doctor  Harris,  at 
that  time  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  went  into  a  full  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  his  report  for  1872-73,  meeting  objections  such  as  Doctor  Clarke 
had  advanced  by  the  actual  results  of  coeducation  in  his  own  city  and  disclosing 
the  relation  of  the  policy  to  advancing  civilization.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  then  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  National  Teacher 
(June,  1872),  supported  the  policy  as  it  had  developed  in  high  schools  while  admit- 
ting the  need  of  special  caution  with  respect  to  its  further  extension,  and  Doctor 
Philbrick,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Boston,  avowed  his  opi)osition  to  the 
policy. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  which  accumulated  thus  between  1870  and  1875 
foreshadowed  the  lines  which  all  subsequent  discussions  have  followed,  and 
afforded  one  of  the  earliest  illustrations  in  this  country  of  the  substitution  of  fact 
and  experience  for  a  priori  theories  in  the  investigation  of  social  problems.  The 
physiological  argument  against  coeducation  and  in  general  against  higher  disci- 
plinary education  for  women  has  shifted  its  basis  slightly  in  consequence  of  the 
tendency  to  interpret  all  social  phenomena  in  biological  terms,  but  it  reduces 
practically  to  that  advanced  by  Doctor  Clarke.  Meanwhile  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  thirty  years  has  merely  added  weight  to  that  which  showed  the  exagger- 
ated inferences  from  this  argument  when  it  was  first  advanced.  & 

Looking  back  thus  over  the  past,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  public  education  in  our 
country  is  a  growth  in  which  all  the  parts  are  organically  related.  The  admission 
of  girls  to  the  public  schools  and  subsequently  the  admission  of  young  women  to 
the  publicly  endowed  colleges  and  universities  came  about  naturally,  and  was  a 
well-established  policy  prior  to  1870.  This  date,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  conven- 
iently taken  to  mark  the  close  of  the  merely  formative  period  of  our  State  systems 
of  education.  In  the  sifting  that  has  since  been  going  on,  temporary  expedients 
have  been  gradually  eliminated;  continuance  and  progress  since  that  date  may  be 
taken  as  signs  of  vital  force.  Peculiar  interest  therefore  attaches  to  the  history 
of  coeducation  since  the  year  specified.  In  this  consideration  only  secondary 
schools  and  higher  institutions— colleges  and  universities — demand  attention,  as 
the  jTolicy  of  elementary  schools  in  this  respect  has  passed  beyond  all  question. 

uSeo  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1901,  vol.  2,  pp.  1278-1281. 

*>For  an  extended  bibliogi'aphy  of  coeducation  see  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2, 
pp.  1310-1315. 
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PROGRESS  OF  HIOH  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  COEDUCATION.  . 

The  most  noticeable  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  high  schools  is  the  increase  in 
their  numbers,  or,  to  state  it  more  impressively,  in  the  nnmber  of  youth  brought 
under  their  influence. «  The  6,292  high  schools  reported  in  1902  enrolled  550,611 
pupils  (226,914  boys,  323,697  girls),  and  of  this  number  95  per  cent,  or  a  total  of 
523,344  pupils  (215,944  boys,  307,400  girls) ,  wore  in  coeducational  schools.  In  this 
respect  there  is  no  break  between  the  high  schools  and  the  lower  grade  public 
schools,  in  which  at  least  96  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  mixed  classes. 

The  few  separate  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  in  cities  situated  for  the 
most  part  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  country.  They  form  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  the  general  practice  even  in  their  own  States,  and  as  a  rule  are  survivals 
from  the  period  of  cautious  experiments  rather  than  indexes  of  public  opinion  or 
sentiment. 

From  the  replies  to  special  inquiries  respecting  the  subject  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  1891  and  1901,  &  it  api>ears  that  of  628  leading  cities  of  the  country 
15  only  had  separate  high  schools  in  1891;  in  1901  the  number  had  fallen  to  12. 
The  chief  cities  reporting  separate  high  schools  and  their  actual  status  in  this 
respect  in  1901  were  as  follows: 


High  schools. 

Per  cent 
of  high 
school  pu- 
pils In  co- 
educa- 
tional 
schools. 

Cities. 

Total 
numbor. 

Num- 
ber co- 
educa- 
tional. 

Boston 

12 
10 
6 
15 

i 

'S 

7 
6 
3 
14 
3 
1 
0 

Per  cent. 
60 

New  York 

45.7 

Brooklyn 

42  8 

Chicago 

<^93.3 

San  Francisco 

Baltimore 

Now  Orleans 

A  second  matter  of  great  significance  in  our  present  consideration  is  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  of  public  high  schools  in  the  college 


a  Number  of  secondary  students  in  public  andjtrivate  secondary  schools. 


Year. 

In  public 

high 
schools. 

In  private 

high 
schools. 

In  both 
classes  of 
schools. 

Year. 

In  public 

high 
schools. 

In  private 

high 

schools. 

In  both 
classes  of 
schools. 

1871 1 

38,280 
48,060 
56,040 
61,860 
08,580 
73,740 
73,560 
73,620 
74,160 
75,840 
80,160 
88,920 
96,280 
97,020 
86,400 
83,160 

'  1887-88 

116,009 
125,542 
202,963 
211,506 
239,556 
254,023 
289,274 
350,  C»9 
380,49:j 
409,43:3 
449,600 
476,227 
619,251 
541,730 
650,611 

^■.^^.lOO 

:'j.  no 

'J  l:'31 

'-.  m 

iM-.::r:5 
ii^';45 
i;>..J47 

1,,:.    r«4 

i"..'33 
I'-.  '-25 
!-::  '88 
j;-i.T97 
h  ■-.,-«! 

i«>,eoo 

204,962 
297.894 
809,996 
340,295 
866,398 
407,919 
468,446 
487,147 
517,066 
554,825 
680,065 
630,048 

1872      .    .  -  .    '  

'  1888-89 

1873 ! 

I  1889-90.  .  . 

1874        1 

1890-91 

1875 

22,982 
24,925 
28,124 
27,lft3 
26,600 
36,594 
39,581 
34,672 
a5,307 
70,241 
80,004 

1891-92  

1876 

96,722 
98,485 
101,744 
101, 32?} 
102,449 
116,754 
128,501 
129,952 
i:32,.327 
156,641 
163,164 

1892-«J 

1877 

1893-94  

1878      .  .. 

1894-95 

1879 

1895-96 

im) 

1896-97 

1881 

1897-98 

1882-K^ 

1898-99 

1883-8-1 

1899-1900....... 

1900-1901 

1901-2 

1884-85 

649,951 

1885^86 

655,301 

1886-87 

The  relative  increase  of  public  high  schools  as  comx>ared  with  privato  schools  is  emphasized 
by  the  expression  in  ratios.  In  1876  the  public  high  schools  comprised  2t3.75  per  cent  of  secondary 
pupils;  in  1882, 30.8  per  cent;  in  1892, 70.H9  per  cent;  in  1902  their  proportion  had  increased  to  84.02 
I>er  cent.  ^ 

tFor  full  results  of  those  inquiries  see  Commissioner's  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2,  pp.  1218-1229. 

<;The  remaining  pupils  (651)  are  in  a  sei)arate  high  school  for  boys. 
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preparatory  clasBes.  In  1902  the  schools  named  had  a  total  of  58,091  stndenta  pre. 
paring  for  college  as  against  25,574  in  the  private  high  schools  imd  academies. 
Considering  the  graduating  classes  alone  the  numbers  were,  re8i)ectively,  21,018 
and  5,141. 

Even  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  public  high  schools  exceeded  the  private 
schools  in  the  number  of  pupils  preparing  for  college,  the  totals  for  each  class  of 
schools  being,  respectively,  23,329  and  12,074.  In  the  western  States  the  public 
high  schools  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  college  preparatory  work.*  Throughout 
this  section  the  public  high  schools  and  State  universities  have  been  closely  affili- 

a  Public  higk  aehooU — Dittribution  of  gecondary  gtudents  in  college  preparatory  courseB  in  190S, 


j„-.. 

Secondary  students  preparing  for  college. 

aeographical  sections. 

Seconuttxjr  atuu»uu9. 

CIa.ssical  course.      1    Scientific  courses. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

^-     nSTe. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

United  States 

2S6,914 

dse^&an 

560,611 

14.206 

16,488     30,797  j  16,408 

11,488 

27,8M 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Central  Division  . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

75,888 
11,034 
16,460 
100,736 
13,816 

106,143 
16,937 
»i,0D4 

150,714 
S!0,8»9' 

181,031 
27,961 
40,4.'H 

266,450 
34,715 

6,823 
795 

i,o(?r 

4,951 
728 

6,370 
980 
1.863 
6,730 
1,148 

13,198 
1,784 
2,209 

11.681 
1,870 

6,190 
519 

899 
7,278 
1,530 

2,946 
213 

688 
6,340 
1,401 

73S 
1,487 
18,618 
2,921 

Geographical  sections. 

Graduates  in  class  of  1902. 

College  preparatory  stu- 
dents in  graduating  clasa 
of  1902. 

Male. 

Female.      Total.    |    Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States 

23,786 

42,476        60,262  '       9  988 

11,080 

21,  OW 

' 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
Sonth  Central  Division.  . 

8,070 

1,217 

12,181 

1.300 

13,779 
2,181 
2,633 

21,466 
2.417 

21,849 

3,i:» 

3.860 

33,647 

3.777 

3,406 
435 
524 

4,868 
7.^ 

2,725 
589 
748 

6,006 

g«3 

6,188 
l.OM 
1,272 
10,868 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

1   781 

'         1 

Private  high  schools  and  academic s—Distributimi  of  gecondary  students  in  college  preparatory 

courses  in  lUOS. 


Geographical  sections. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division . 
"Western  Division. 


Secondary  students. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


61,538 


53,154 


TotaL 


104,090 


20,900 

18,893 

9,098 

9,610 

9,805 

9,  .541 

8,680 

11,348 

3,053 

3,862 

39,793 

18,708 

i»,:h« 

19,928 
6,915 


Secondary  students  preparing  for  college. 


Classical  course. 


Scientific  courses. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


9,016 


4,475 
1,671 
1,5(M 
1,126 
240 


5,846 


2,006 
1,116 
1,103 

8*18 
223 


Total.    Male. 


14,362 


6,481 
2,787 
2,607 
2,024 
463 


8,421 


4,701 

986 

1,007 

1,175 

652 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


2,791  I    11, 812 


847 
780 
694 
198 


5,50e 
1,80 
l,7t7 
1,7W 
750 


Cieographical  sections. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
•  South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


Graduates  in  cla.Hs  of  19CB. 


Male.      Female.      Total. 


5,008 


2,957 
731 
643 

1,027 
250 


College  preparatory  stu- 
dents in  graduating  class 
of  1U02. 

Male.    I  Female.  I    TotaL 


5,817        11,425  3,470 


2,630 
697 
670 

1,450 
364 


5,503 
1,428 
1,313 
2,477 
614 


2,028 
383 
834 
587 
138 


1,671 


5,141 


694 

240 
235 
402 
100 


2,738 

ea 

609 
989 
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ated  by  the  aocrediting  plan ;  that  is,  the  acceptance  of  the  certificate  of  an  approyed 
high  school  in  lien  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  higher  institution.  This 
policy,  starting  with  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870,  spread  rapidly,  and  has 
welded  toget^ier  in  a  comimct  system  the  entire  pnblic  provision  for  education  in 
States  maintaining  a  State  university.  Many  private  universities  and  colleges 
have  also  adopted  the  policy,  so  that  every  State  in  the  Union  is  now  included  in 
its  operation!!.      -,. 

The  increase  of  scholastic  relations  has  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the 
high  schools  upon  the  universities,  and  undoubtedly  explains  in  part  the  rapid 
spread  of  coeducation  in  the  higher  institutions.  Indeed,  both  on  account  of  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools,  the  expansion  of  their  cur- 
riculum, juid  their  public  support,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  policy  adojrted  by 
an  overwhe!ming  majority  of  these  schools  can  not  be  excluded  from  the  higher 
institutions,  which  are  so  largely  recruited  from  them. 

,  The  facts  here  presented  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  our  public  schools 
with  respect  to  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  It  is  the  jwlicy  generally  pursued, 
heartily  indorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  sui)ervising  officers,  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  If  additional  proof  were  needed 
that  parents  favor  this  policy,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  secondary  private  schools  of  the  country,  comprising  43.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  this  class  of  school  (44,853  pupils  in  a  total  of  104,690),  are 
coeducational. 

- !  Since  the  public  school  is  the  only  school  that  three-fourths  of  the  i)eople  ever 
attend,  the  association  of  the  two  sexes  as  there  maintained  must  have  a  very 
great  influence  upon  their  social  and  business  relations  in  after  years.  It  explains 
in  a  great  measure  the  freedom  that  women  enjoy  in  this  country  with  respect  to 
the  pursuit  of  careers,  and  especially  the  large  share  which  they  take  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  country. «  Relations  which  would  cause  great  irritation  and 
annoyance  in  countries  where  separate  education  is  the  rule,  here  come  about 
naturally  and  without  friction. 

PROGRESS  OF  COEDUCATION  IN  COLI.B6ES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

It  should  be  premised  in  this  consideration  that  the  terms  *'  college  "  and  **  uni- 
versity ''  have  not  in  this  country  the  same  definite  meaning  as  in  Great  Britain 
or  continental  Europe.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  university  in 
the  United  States  includes  a  college  department,  in  which  students  complete  ^ 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  So  far  the  universities  are  like 
the  colleges.  But,  in  addition,  a  university  generally  includes  also  a  department 
of  ]x>8t-graduate  work  and  professional  schools.  Our  present  consideration  relates 
in  particular  to  colleges  and  college  departments  of  universities,  which  for  con- 
venience may  be  designated  simply  as  colleges. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  coeducational  colleges  since  1870  may  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  the  progress  in  this  country  in  respect  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
as  the  colleges  exclusively  for  women — that  is,  establishments  having  the  same 


'  a  In  the  public  Rchools  (all  grrades  included)  72  i)er  cent  of  the  teachers  are  women.  Their  rela- 
tion to  the  public  schools  does  not  stop  hero.  They  participate  as  school  officials  and  also, 
through  the  exercise  of  the  ballot,  in  the  local  conduct  of  school  affairs. 

♦  The  number  of  women  Berving  as  district  ecbool  officers  appeftrs  to  be  comparatively  large, 
but  tliero  are  no  complete  statistics  on  this  point.  The  number  of  women  serving  as  county- 
school  superintendents  in  States  having  this  office  is  H24. 

As  a  rule  women  are  eligible  to  the  school  boards  of  northern  and  western  cities,  and  11  women 
hold  the  position  of  city  school  superiDtendent. 

In  two  States,  Colorado  and  Idaho,  women  are  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system,  holding 
the  position  of  State  sni>erintendent. 

In  27  States  and  2  Territories  women  have  the  right  to  vote  for  school  officers. 
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standards  as  the  ci^Ueges  for  men— were,  with  few  exceptions,  opened  just  abont 
the  year  mentioned.  In  that  year  the  United  States  Bnrean  of  Education  beg^an 
the  work  of  collecting  statistics  from  the  entire  country,  and  by  1873  the  Annual 
Report  had  become  quite  complete  for  all  sections.  Particulars  were  given  in  that 
report  of  97  coeducational  colleges  having  2,147  women  in  their  college  depart- 
ments. In  1880  more  than  half  the  colleges  of  the  country,  51.3  per  cent  (omit- 
ting in  this  consideration  colleges  exclusively  for  women  and  land-grant  colleges 
not  departments  of  universities) ,  reported  coeducation  either  in  the  preparatory 
departments  or  in  both  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments.  Considering  the 
latter  only,  there  were  128  universities  and  colleges,  or  85.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  reported,  which  admitted  women  to  the  college  classes.  The  2,823  women 
regularly  matriculated  in  these  institutions  formed  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  their  undergraduates.  In  the  decade  1880  to  1800  the  number  of  coedu- 
cational colleges  had  increased  to  65.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  the 
proportion  of  women  matriculated  to  19.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  college 
students.  In  1900  the  proportion  of  coeducational  colleges  had  reached  71.6  per 
cent,  and  the  proportion  of  women  in  their  collegiate  departments  24.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  registration.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  small  denominational  col- 
leges, drawing  their  patronage  chiefly  from  members  of  their  resi)ective  com- 
munions and  surrounding  their  students  with  the  influences  of  cultured  Christian 
homes.  Like  the  high  schools  of  the  coxmtry ,  they  are  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
people  and  reflect  in  a  very  practical  manner  the  prevalent  ideals,  moral  and 
social,  of  their  respective  communities.  These  colleges  are,  without  exception, 
affiliated  with  Protestant  denominations,  the  corresponding  Roman  Catholic  col- 
leges being  always  exclusively  for  boys.  While  colleges  of  the  class  referred  to  rep- 
resent a  very  important  part  of  the  educational  provision  of  the  country  and  have 
had  no  small  influence  in  fostering  coeducation  as  a  policy,  they  are  of  less  impor- 
tance as  an  index  of  its  extension  than  larger  institutions,  and  especially  those  that 
may  justly  claim  university  rank.  But  with  all  allowances  that  must  be  made  for 
differences  in  the  resources  and  standards  of  the  institutions  classed  together  as 
universities  and  colleges,  comparison  of  the  conditions  in  1873  and  in  1900  are 
extremely  suggestive.  The  following  tabulation  shows,  for  the  dates  named,  the 
number  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  coeducational  institutions  and  the 
number  of  women  students  in  their  college  departments :« 


1873. 

1890-91.               1                  1902. 

Geographical  divisions. 

Numberof 
coeduca- 
tional col- 
leges and 
univer- 
siUes. 

Numberof 
women 
students 
in  the  col- 
lege de- 
partments 

Numberof 
coeduca- 
tional col- 
leges and 
univer- 
sities. 

Numberof 
women 
students 
in  the  col- 
lege de- 
partments 

Numberof 
coeduca- 
tional col- 
leges and 
univer- 
sities. 

Number  of 
women 
students 
in  the  col- 
lege de- 
partments. 

United  States 

97 

1«983 

282 

9,250 

830 

21,151 

Noi-th  Atlantic  division .... 
South  Atlantic  division  .... 

South  Central  division 

North  Central  division 

Western  division  ._ 

13 
8 
11 
63 

7 

242 
84 
214 
1,258 
125 

25 
25 

49 
156 

27 

1.057 

887 

1,705 

5,620 

481 

87 
42 
59 
159 
83 

2,629 
1,081 
2,472 
12,043 
2,8.^ 

t     1878. 

1 

1800-91. 

1902. 

Ratio  of  coeducational  colk 
for  men  and  for  both  soxe 

Ratio  of  women  students 
undergraduates  in  the  tot 

>ges  and  universities  to  total  number 

B 

Pel' cent. 

30.5 

7  7 

Percent. 
66.5 
19.5 

Percent. 
71 

[undergraduates)  to  t< 
Ell  institutions  above  sn 

)tal  number  of 
©cifled 

24.7 

«For  full  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  see  Report  of  Commissioner  for  1902,  vol.  2,  pp. 
1386-1497. 
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A  clearer  idea  of  the  progress  of  higher  education  for  women  will  be  gained  by 
considering  in  particular  the  number  of  leading  institutions  to  which  they  are 
admitted. 

The  statistics  for  1873  included  7  State  universities  (coeducational) ,  of  which 
3  only  had,  at  that  date,  above  100  students  each.    These  were  as  follows: 

TTnivftndtv  Total         Nnmber 

university.  atnriAnta     ofwoxnen. 


Indiana  University :....  174  16 

Iowa  State  University 146  81 

Universityof  Michigan 

Cornell  University  appears  in  the  same  table  with  451  students,  of  whom  22 
were  women. 

In  the  number  of  coeducational  institutions  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  1891-2  there  were  included  25  State  universities  and  12  private  foundations 
of  high  order. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  added  to  the  list  6  State  universities,  3  Territo- 
rial universities,  and  6  private  institutions  of  university  rank.  Several  colleges 
have  also  adopted  coeducation  during  the  last  decade  which  in  respect  to  scholastic 
standards  and  equipments  might  well  be  classed  with  some  of  the  State  institutions 
included  above,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the  latter  must  exert  an  influence  in  the 
development  of  their  States  beyond  what  is  possible  for  any  local  college. 

The  list  of  State,  Territorial,  and  private  institutions  referred  to  comprises  the 
following: 

State  and  Territorial  universities:  Alabama  (coeducation,  1893),  Arizona  (Ter- 
ritorial, opened  1891),  Arkansas  (changed  to  State  university  1899),  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine  (changed  to  State  uni- 
versity 1897),  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Montana  (opened  1895), 
Nebraska,  Nevada  New  Mexico  (Territorial,  opened  1892),  North  Carolina 
(adopted  coeducation  1896),  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma  (Territorial,  opened 
1892),  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Private  universities:  Boston  University,  Tufts  College  (with  professional  depart- 
ments),  Chicago  (1892),  North  Western  (Evanston),  (Columbian  (Washington, 
D.  C),  Syracuse,  CJomell,  De  Pauw,  Washing^ton  University  (St.  Louis),  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  (opened  1891),  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Rochester  (1900), 
Vanderbilt. 

Graduate  departments  or  professional  schools  only:  Brown,  Clark  (women 
admitted  1900),  Yale,  Columbia  (graduate  department  1900),  Johns  Hopkins 
(medical  school  1893). 

Of  the  institutions  that  have  been  added  to  the  above  list  since  1890,  as  indicated 
by  the  i)arenthetical  explanations,  2  have  simply  been  converted  into  State  uni- 
versities and  remain  coeducational,  as  they  were  previously;  6  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  decade,  and  6  have  adopted  coeducation  either  in  the  under- 
graduate or  some  graduate  department.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  Vanderbilt 
University  and  the  universities  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  were  the  only 
southern  institutions  of  high  repute  or  large  possibilities  included  in  the  list  pub- 
lished in  1892,  2  southern  universities— namely,  University  of  Alabama  and  Uni- 
versity of  Nprth  Carolina— have  since  adopted  the  policy. 

The  institutions  above  enumerated,  exclusive  of  the  four  which  admit  women 
to  graduate  departments  only,  enroll  36.7  per  cent  of  all  undergraduate  students 
in  colleges  that  are  open  to  men  or  to  both  men  and  women,  and  49.5  per  cent 
of  all  the  women  in  the  mixed  colleges.  Of  the  18  universities  in  the  country 
which  report  each  more  than  900  undergraduate  students,  12  are  included  in  the 
above  list;  and  of  the  15  institutions  having  each  over  $2,000,000  productive  funds, 
7  are  included  in  the  above  list.    These  statements  will  suflQce  to  show  that  coed- 
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ncatioQ  is  an  approred  policy  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  richest  and  moet  influ- 
ential inetitntions  of  the  country.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  coeducational  institutions  was  particularly  marked  in  the  decade  1880 
to  1890,  since  which  date  there  has  been  little  advance  in  this  respect. 

Development  in  re9i>ect  to  oc education  did  not,  however,  cease  in  1890,  but 
simply  changed  its  course.  The  number  of  higher  institutions  having  become  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand,  their  improvement  was  naturally  the  next  step  in  progress. 
In  fact,  the  decade  following  witnessed  a  marvelous  expansion,  especially  in  the 
universities  of  the  West.  Legislatures  increased  the  annual  apprt^riatioos  for 
the  State  institutions,  professors  of  distinction  were  attracted  to  them,  material 
equipments  were  lavishly  provided,  and  the  number  of  students  multiplied.  In 
Michigan  University  the  total  registration  rose  from  2,420  in  1890  to  3,780  in  1902; 
in  University  of  Wisconsin  from  1,875  to  2,777;  the  State  universities  of  Indiana 
and  Kansas  more  than  doubled  their  registratiMi;  California  University  increaeed 
fivefold,  the  total  registration  rising  in  the  period  from  771  to  4,176.  The  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  enormous  importance  of  this  section  of  our  public  domain  waa 
indicated  by  the  princely  endowments  of  two  private  universities,  Chicago  near 
its  eastern  limit  and  Leland  Stanford  on  its  western  border.  The  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  West  explains  the  admission  of  women  to  these  private  founda- 
tions in  spite  of  strong  influences  working  against  such  decision. 

The  statistics  annually  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  throw  light  on 
several  questions  that  have  arisen  in  recent  agitations  of  the  policy  of  coeducation. 
Most  important  of  these  questions  is  that  of  the  effect  of  the  i)olicy  upon  the 
attendance  of  men  stud3nts.  Considering  the  colleges  for  men  only  and  the  coedu- 
cational colleges,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  undergraduate  students  in 
both  classes  of  institutions  was  59,030  in  1893  and  83,581  in  1902.  The  proportions 
of  men  and  of  women  students  in  these  totals  were  as  follows: 


!       Men 
1  students. 

Women 
stadents. 

Ifm 

Perctni. 

'         m.s 

Per  cent. 
If.  7 

1902       

.                 74.7 

^.3 

The  relative  decline  in  the  proportion  of  men  students  is  due  entirely  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  students  in  the  coeducational  colleges.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  there  iias  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  men  students,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulaticm: 

Number  of  men  stndeiits  {undergraduates) . 


I  I  I  I     Per  cent  of  totals. 

'  In  collepres  In  coedn- 


Totala.    I   for  men   i   cational    jlncollegres 


I 


only.      I    colleges,  j    for  men 
only. 


I  1 

18»3 47,447  '  »),!») 

l«e 62,4^*)  21,561) 

Increase  i>er  cent •  31.57  S2.00 

I  I 


;   Per  cent. 
27,317  42.44 

a7,»70  'J&.U 

as.ea 


In  coed n- 
cational 
colleges. 

Per  cent, 
67.66 


It  appears  from  the  above  statistics  that  the  increased  attendance  of  men  in  the 
undergraduate  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  during  the  decade  189^ 
1902  was  largely  in  the  coeducational  institutions. 

A  second  question  that  has  arisen  is  that  of  the  preference  of  women  themselves 
between  coeducational  colleges  and  colleges  exclusively  for  their  own  sex. 

In  the  latter  class  are  here  included  only  institutions  which  have  the  same  admis- 
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sion  requirements  and  maintain  the  same  standards  as  the  colleges  for  men,  and 
concentrate  all  their  resonrces  on  college  as  distingnished  from  preparatory'  and 
secondary  work.  In  the  Reports  of  the  Bnrean  of  Education  13  colleges  that 
answer  to  this  description  are  classified  by  themselves  to  distingnish  them  from 
the  seminaries  or  combined  seminaries  and  colleges  for  women.  Many  institu- 
tions of  this  latter  class  are  also  authorized  to  confer  degrees  and  do  in  fact  make 
provision  for  students  who  desire  to  complete  the  studies  that  lead  to  these  honors, 
but  as  a  rule  they  have  large  preparatory  departments  and  a  small  proportion  of 
classical  students.  The  distribution  of  women  college  students  (undergraduates) 
among  the  several  classes  of  institutions  in  1902  was  as  follows: 

Distribution  of  women  college  students. 


Number  of  women  college  students  in  1902. 


Geographical  divisions. 

i 

T„t«l     l^.f^n*»T  Percent  l^e^tor 
^°'"-     c^K.   o'^*^-    ™ 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

In  col- 
lege de- 
part- 
ments of 
semina- 
ries. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

United  States 

37,585 

21,061 

56.00  !        5.3n« 

14.38 

11,138 

29  62 

' 

North  Atlantic 

8,005 
6,317 
6,849 

i;j,5;» 

2,878 

2,629 
1,081 
2,472 
12,043 
2,>«6 

a8.84 
17.10 
36.10 
89.00 
98.20 

4,716 
00» 

58.90 
9.56 

660 
4,633 

4,:J77 

1,443 
28 

8  20 

Sonth  Atlantic. . 

73  34 

South  Central 

63  90 

North  Central 

50 
29 

.34 
1.00 

10.  f  6 

Western 

.H) 

The  coeducational  colleges  show  a  gjain  since  1898,  when  they  comprised  49  per 
cent  of  women  undergraduates  as  against  56  per  cent  in  1902,  but  this  increase  of 
7  per  cent  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  oiwning  of  new  institutions  in  the  South 
and  West.  The  high  ratio  of  enrollment  in  the  women's  colleges  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States  is  to  be  exi)ected,  as  the  chief  colleges  of  this  class  are  in  this  sec- 
tion. For  obvious  reasons  location  plays  the  most  important  part  in  determining 
the  colleges  which  women  attend,  hence  statistics  throw  little  light  on  their 
scholastic  preferences. 

SPECIAL  POLICIES  GROWINa  OCT  OF  THE  COEDUCATION   MOVEMENT. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  coeducational  institutions  as  maintained  in  the 
West  and  the  separate  colleges  for  women  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  States 
two  modified  systems  have  developed.  The  one  is  that  of  distinct  colleges  for 
men  and  for  women  forming  integral  parts  of  a  university  organization,  illus- 
trated by  the  colleges  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  by  the  Women's  College  of  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  the  other  modification  is  that  of  a  separate  college  for  women 
annexed  to  but  not  an  integral  part  of  a  university,  as  Barnard  (an  annex  to 
Columbia)  and  Radcliffe  (annex  to  Harvard).  These  modifications  show  how 
strong  and  universal  is  the  demand  that  women  shall  enjoy  the  largest  opportu- 
nities for  culture  and  training;  at  the  same  time  they  illustrate  the  disposition 
everjrwhere  manifested  to  adjust  these  opportunities  to  prevailing  conditions  and 
sentiments. 

The  necessity  of  special  adjustments  to  adapt  the  older  colleges  for  men  to  the 
requirements  of  women  was  discussed  as  early  as  1879  «  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
former  president  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  col- 
legiate advantages  for  women.  Doctor  Barnard  considered  among  other  require- 
ments the  provision  of  suitable  living  conditions,  in  respect  to  which  the  colleges 

a  Report  of  President  Barnard  for  1879,  cited  in  the  Commisaioner's  Report  for  IwOL,  voL  2,  pp. 
1288-1292. 
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exclusively  for  women  had  already  set  very  high  standards.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  this  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  where  the  university  organization 
involves  the  idea  of  cori)orate  college  life  and  only  a  minor  consideration  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  State  universities,  the  central  idea  is  that  of 
teaching— in  other  words,  the  presence  of  a  corps  of  competent  professors  and 
ample  equipments  for  students  whose  only  association  is  that  of  the  class  room. 
The  number  of  coeducational  colleges  in  which  the  former  idea  prevails  is  very 
small,  for  naturally  it  is  universities  of  this  class  (situated,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country)  that  have  been  reluctant  to  admit  women. 
Tradition  and  sentiment,  crystallized  around  the  established  order,  have  proved 
an  obstinate  barrier  to  ro  radical  an  innovation.  The  few  coeducational  univer- 
sities in  which  corporate  college  life  is  a  feature  are  of  recent  origin,  and  they 
have  followed  in  their  arrangements  for  the  residence  of  women  students  the 
high  precedent  set  by  the  separate  colleges  for  women  so  far  as  circumstances 
have  permitted.  In  i)articular,  the  system  of  residence  haUs  for  women,  as  car- 
ried out  at  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  universities,  affords  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  practice  of  that  spirit  of  cooperation  and  that  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  daily  life  which  are  essential  conditions  of  happy  homes.  Indeed,  college 
residence  as  now  generally  planned  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  home  making. 

But  living  conditions  represent  only  one  line  of  special  adjustments  which 
characterize  the  recent  developments  of  higher  education  in  this  country.  **  The 
old  college  course,"  says  one  of  our  leading  college  presidents,  "met  the  needs  of 
nobody,  and  therefore  wai  adapted  to  all  alike.  The  great  educational  awaken- 
ing of  the  last  twenty  years  in  America  has  lain  in  breaking  the  bonds  of  this  old 
system.  The  essence  of  the  new  education  is  individualism."  **  Herein,"  he 
argues,  **  lies  the  opportunity  for  adjusting  the  same  institution  to  both  men  and 
women."  **An  institution,"  he  continues,  *' which  meets  the  varied  needs  of 
varied  men  can  also  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  varied  women.  The  intellectual 
needs  of  the  two  classes  are  not  very  different  in  many  imx)ortant  respects.  The 
special  or  professional  needs,  so  far  as  they  are  different,  will  bring  their  own 
satisfaction.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  higher  training  of  women  know 
that  the  severest  demands  can  bo  met  by  them  as  well  as  by  men.  There  is  no 
demand  for  easy  or  *  goody-goody '  courses  of  study  for  women,  except  as  this 
demand  has  been  encouraged  by  men.  In  this  matter  the  supply  has  always 
preceded  the  demand."  « 

The  elective  system,  which  has  broken  what  is  here  characterized  as  the  **  bond 
of  the  old,"  and  which  U  now  adopted  to  some  extent  at  least  by  every  university 
in  the  country,  affords  ample  opportunity  for  all  needed  scholastic  adjustments 
rcquiitd  by  university  students.  Unfortunately,  in  the  transition  from  the  old 
to  tho  now,  there  has  grown  up  a  confusion  as  to  the  difference  between  secondary 
and  higher  education,  and  still  greater  confusion  as  to  the  distinction  between 
colleges  and  universities,  which  complicates  the  whole  situation  and  which  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  an  effect  of  coeducation. 

The  recent  action  of  three  coodxicational  institutions,  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford, 
and  "Wcsleyan  (Connecticut),  discriminating  in  noticeable  ways  between  the  men 
and  women  students,  has  excited  great  agitation  and  has  been  widely  discussed 
as  a  general  reaction  against  the  coeducation  policy.  This  view  gives  exaggerated 
importance  to  measures  growing  out  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  respective 
institutions. 

In  his  official  report  for  1903  Doctor  Harper  submits  a  full  explanation  of  the 
segregation  policy  recently  adopted  by  Chicago  University,  for  which  he  assigns 
three  principal  causes:  (1)  The  proximity  of  the  university  to  a  large  city,  with 

a  Caro  and  Culture  of  Men,  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  (p.  126). 
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the  attendant  social  distractions;  (2)  the  high  ratio  of  young  women  students  to 
the  whole  body;  (3)  the  comparative  youth  of  the  junior  students.  In  all  these 
respects  Chicago  University  offers  a  contrast  to  the  older  coeducational  colleges. « 

The  action  of  the  authorities  of  Leland  Stanford  University  in  limiting  the 
number  of  women  students  to  500  at  any  time  is  in  pursuance  of  the  special  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Stanford,  which  was  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  distinctively 
for  technical  and  graduate  students.  ^ 

The  limit  placed  by  the  trustees  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
upon  the  number  of  women  students— namely,  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
for  the  preceding  year — ap^ars  to  have  been  determined  by  the  accommodations 
of  the  college  home  for  women. 

The  universities  whose  action  is  thus  explained  are  all  of  private  origin,  and 
their  action  in  this  matter  does  not  affect  at  all  the  position  of  publicly  endowed 
or  State  universities.  The  weight  of  influence  from  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  wholly  in  favor  of  the  association  of  men  and  women  in  class  exercises.  This 
is  also  the  position  of  all  land-grant  colleges  in  the  West.  Of  the  50  institutions 
for  white  students  participating  in  this  Congressional  bounty,  26  are  colleges  or 
departments  within  the  universities  already  considered.  Of  the  24  remaining 
institutions  all  but  eight  are  coeducational.  These  exceptions  are  distributed  as 
follows:  Two  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  and  3  in  each  of  the  two  southern 
divisions  of  the  country. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  STUDIES  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  SEX. 

In  an  inquiry  as  to  the  choice  of  studies  on  the  part  of  students  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  United  States  college  education  is  practically  within  the 
reach  of  all  youth  whose  parents  can  meanwhile  provide  for  them  the  necessities 
of  life.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that  even  the  poorest  youth  may  hope 
for  such  advantages  if  he  is  willing  and  able  **  to  work  his  way  through."  Hence 
it  follows  that  in  this  country  liberal  education  is  not,  as  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  the  particular  privilege  of  the  nobly  bom  or  the  rich,  but  is  valued  as 
something  desirable  in  itself  or  leading  to  higher  opportunities  of  usefulness  or 
self -advancement,  a  conception  which  is  indicated  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
elective  system. 

The  opinion  has  been  often  expressed  that  within  the  prescribed  limits  the 
choice  of  studies  by  women  students  is  widely  different  from  that  of  men.  This 
fact  is  indeed  recognized  by  Professor  Angell,  of  Chicago  University,  in  the  most 
discriminating  article  on  coeducation  that  has  appeared  during  the  recent  agita- 
tions cf  the  subject.  **It  must  be  admitted,"  says  this  author,  **that  on  the 
instructional  side  only  one  difficulty  of  serious  import  appears  to  exist.  This  is 
the  tendency  toward  sex  segregation  in  certain  courses  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  at  length."  <^ 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  tendency,  so  far  as  it  exists,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  statistics  showing  the  scholastic  classification  of  students.  In  the 
case  of  the  few  institutions  that  give  this  information  there  is  found  to  be  an 
excess  of  women  students  in  certain  courses  and  of  men  students  in  others;  but 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  choice  is  determined  not  by  sex,  but  by  the  practical 
consideration  of  careers  that  may  be  followed  after  graduation.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  whoso  catalogues  give  the  desired  classification,  the  propor- 
tion of  women  in  the  several  subjects  in  the  senior  class  of  1902  was  as  follows: 
Letters,  54  per  cent;  social  science,  68  per  cent;  natural  sciences,  06  per  cent; 


a  See  pp.  107a-74. 

«» See  .letter  from  President  David  Starr  Jordan  in  tlie  Commissioner's  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2, 
p.  1233.' 

c "  Some  reflections  upon  the  reaction  from  coeducation,"  by  Prof.  James  Rowland  Angell, 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  November,  1902. 
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chemistry,  90  per  cent;  agricultural ,  commercial,  and  engineering  conrses,  no 
women.  In  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  whic^h  also  gives  these  particulars,  the 
proportion  of  women  in  the  several  branches  in  the  senior  class  was  as  follows: 
English,  34  per  cent;  modem  classics,  75  i)er  cent;  civics  and  history,  27  per  cent; 
general  science,  18  per  cent;  philosophy,  39  "per  cent;  ancient  classics,  49  per  cent. 
In  this  university  the  engineering  department  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  college 
of  letters  and  science  and  has  no  women  students.  The  only  excessive  **  segrega- 
tion *'  shown  by  the  above  is  that  of  men  in  technical  courses  leading  to  profes- 
sions of  which  they  have  the  monopoly. 

As  to  the  choice  of  studies  by  students  in  the  whole  body  of  the  colleges  there 
is  no  index  save  the  statistics  of  degrees  conferred.  These  statistics  it  is  difficult 
to  interpret  on  account  of  the  proverbial  variety  of  degrees  recognized  in  the 
Unitp<l  States.  The  course  or  courses  (for  even  here  uniformity  is  wanting) 
leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree  still  claim  nearly  one-half  of  all  graluates  (49  i)er 
cent) ,  and  with  the  courses  for  the  B.  S.  degree  comprise  above  two-thirds  (67  per 
cent)  of  an  college  students.  According  to  statistics  for  1902,  of  men  gra  luates 
46.4  per  cent  received  that  year  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  22.4  the  B.  S.;  for  women 
the  corresponding  ratios  were,  A.  B.  degree,  54.53  per  cent;  B.  S.  degree,  9.46  per 
cent.  The  fact  that  science  attracts  a  higher  proportion  of  men  than  of  women 
students,  and  the  classics  a  slightly  higher  proiwrtion  of  women,  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion  expressed  a)x)ve  of  a  relation  between  the  studies  elected  and  the 
careers  which  await  graduates.  This  relation  is  emphasized  also  by  the  fact  that 
of  the  two  most  largely  attended  si)ecial  courses  organized  in  universities,  yedsL- 
gogy  shows  67  per  cent  of  women  against  33  per  cent  of  men,  and  commercial 
courses  49  iper  cent  of  women  against  51  i)er  cent  of  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  available  statistics  that  the  separation 
of  men  and  women  students  through  their  respective  choice  of  studies  is  so  decided 
as  to  greatly  affect  the  organization  of  the  typical  college  courses  or  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing influence  even  in  the  arrangement  of  special  courses. 

In  one  respect  the  presence  of  women  in  the  higher  institutions  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  courses  of  study.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  women  that  provision  was 
first  made  for  instruction  in  domestic  science.  From  small  beginnings  elaborate 
courses  of  study  have  developed,  including  chemistry  as  related  to  food,  household 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  home  architecture,  and  extending  to  the  larger  sub- 
jects of  municipal  sanitation,  public  hygiene,  etc.  The  colleges  endowed  by  the 
land  grant  were  the  first  to  make  special  provision  for  these  branches,  and  they 
form  the  majority  of  all  institutions  in  which  the  subjects  mentioned  have  dis- 
tinct recognition.  Among  jwdvate  foundations  that  have  organized  special  courses 
in  domestic  science  are  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Chicago  University, 
Pratt  Institute  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  The  Drexel  Institute  (Philadelphia),  all  coedu- 
cational. 

Happily,  there  are  indications  that  the  tendency  to  early  specialization  which 
the  universities  have  develoi)ed  under  the  pressure  of  industrial  demands  has 
reached  its  climax.  Influences  are  at  work  which  promise  to  restore  the  lost  ideals 
of  liberal  education  and  to  distinguish  between  the  instruction  which  makes  for 
ideal  development,  *'the  humanities,"  and  that  purely  technical  training  whose 
end  is  aptitude  in  a  special  direction.  Furthermore,  the  careers  open  to  educated 
women  are  increasing  in  number,  and  these  two  movements  must  inevitably  tend 
to  equalize  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  in  the  culture  studies  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  immediate  utility. « 


«The  coasua  of  If^OO  gave  tho  number  of  women  in  professional  service  as  311,687;  in  1900  as 
-^^0,576,  an  increase  of  38  p..»r  cent.  Teachers  and  college  professors  formed  the  great  majority  in 
these  tot«ls-viz,  246,066  in  1800  and  327,614  in  1902.  The  number  of  women  physicians  increased 
from  4,557  to  7,:W7,  ministers  from  1,143  to  3,373,  and  lawyers  from  208  to  1,010. 
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'OnoT  Bnrvey  of  the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  this  conntry 
has  been  limited  to  provisions  for  general  edncation,  either  literary  or  scientific 
in  oharaoter.  It  is  obvious  that  this  movement  wonld  never  have  become  "wid-^ 
spread  nor  affected  deeply,  as  it  has  done,  onr  national  life  if  the  majority'  of  otrr 
colleges  and  universities  had  not  opened  their  doors  to  women.  To  duplicate  for 
women  the  teaching  cori>8  b'^^  ^^  material  equipments  Tequired  for  higher  edu- 
cation would  be  impossible.  In  the  case  of  public  endowments,  if  ^uoh  duplica- 
tion were  attempted  it  would  result  in  loss  to  all  students,  irre3i)ective  of  iiex. 
IJ-ndoubt^dly  mam' -students  seek  college  education  as  a  preparation  for  some  par- 
ticular calling.  IsFevertheless  its  chief  outcome  is  its  uplifting  power.  As  a 
national  force  it  is,  therefore,  to  be 'measured  l>y  the  numbers  brought  under  its 
influence,  since  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  national  life  will  rise  no  higher 
than  the  average  individual  level.  In  this  average  women  represent  as  patent  an 
element  as  men;  hence,  with  deep  insight  into  the  conditions  of  public  welfare,  the 
people  have  generaJly  decreed  that  public  education  of  all  grades  shall  be  equally 
aoceesible  to  men  and  to  women. 

WOMEX  IN   GRADUA-TE  AXD  PROFESSIONAL.  I)iEPART31ENTS. 

Graduate  courses  of  inetruction,  from  the  nature  of  the  studies  which  they 
include  and  the  services  ior  which  they  prepare  students — among  which  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  is  paramount  ^ — ^are  closely  related  to  undergraduate  work, 
and  in  the  universities  of  the  West  these  specialized  courses  have  naturally  known 
no  distinction  of  sex.  The  most  significant  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  the  move- 
ment here  followed  is  the  admission  of  women  to  graduate  courses  in  certain 
universities  of  the  East— notably  Yale  and  Columbia — ^which  exclude  them  from 
the  undergraduate  departments. 

The  tendency  in  this  diretition  is  particularly  observed  by  Doctor  Harper  in  hia 
report  upon  the  new  arrangements  in  lus  own  university.  "Women,"  he  says, 
*'  are  being  admitted  in  all  leading  institutions  to  the  privileges  of  graduate  and 
higher  college  work."  Apparently  he  regards  this  action  as  similar  to  the  anom- 
alous plan  of  segregation  recently  adopted  at  Chicago,  which  separates  the  men 
and  women  for  the  first  two  college  years  and  admits  them  to  the  same  classes 
for  the  remaining  years. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  mixed  graduate  courses  as  compared  with  Tnen  is 
about  8  to  8  (actually  1 ,450  to  3,895).  Here,  as  in  respect  also  to  undergraduate 
classes,  women  have  very  little  aid  from  scholarship  or  other  funds.  '^ 

As  a  general  rule,  coeducational  universities  maintain  the  policy  in  all  depart- 
ments. There  are,  however,  numerous  instances  of  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  professional  schools  of  such  universities.  This  action  involves  no  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  parts  of  an  integral  process.    Professional  training  dif- 

aln  1902  the  ratios  of  women  teachers  to  the  "w^hok"  body  of  taaohors  in  the  higher  ^adee  of 
education  were  as  follows: 

Per  cent  of 
women  teaohera. 

Public  Becondary  echodls 61 

Private  secondary  schools _ fiB 

Colleges  and  Beminaries  for  women _ _ 72 

Coeducation  collect's— 

Preparatory  departments S9 

College  departments 10 

b  Detailed  BtHtistics  for  1890  show  that  out  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  funds  amounting  in 
value  to  ^&60.e^j()  the  fundn  for  women  amounted  toonly'$44,000.  Additional  funds  of  a  total  value 
of  $1:*,CX)0  were  available  ft)r  both  men  and  women.  8ince  the  year  nam*Hl  efforts  have  been 
made  (in  particular  by  the  Collet^iate  Alumna*  AsH<K*iation)  to  increase  the  funds  available  for 
women,  but  the  relative  proportions  have  not  been  affected,  as  the  funds  for  men  students  have 
also  inrroa.sod. 
See  Cummissioner's  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2,  pp.  12au-lJj40. 
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fers  fundamentally  from  general  education.  The  former  is  related  primarily  to 
individual  demands  and  controlled  by  professional  conditions;  hence  it  stands 
quite  apart  from  higher  education  in  the  broad  general  sense.  For  this  reason 
professional  training  for  women,  whether  offered  in  separate  schools  or  in  the  same 
schools  with  men,  is  an  index  of  the  growth  of  liberal  sentiments  in  our  country 
rather  than,  like  coeducation,  the  outcome  of  democratic  impulses. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  early  efforts  of  women  to  secure  medical 
training.  It  is  a  story  of  heroic  perseverance  against  desperate  opposition ,  and  even 
persecution,  and  for  a  long  time  every  advance  in  this  respect  was  a  victory  over 
prejudice  and  selfishness.  The  efforts  of  women  to  secure  training  in  law  or 
theology  have  been  less  urgent  than  in  the  case  of  medicine,  and  the  advance  in 
respect  to  the  former  is  consequently  less  noticeable.  All  orders  of  profesdonal 
training  are,  however,  now  open  to  women  in  the  United  States,  and  they  form 
an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  professional  students.  The 
following  statistics  show  the  status  of  professional  schools  with  resi)ect  to  the 
admission  of  women  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  availing  themselves  of  the 
provision  in  1902: 


Professional  schools. 


Schools  and  departments  of  medicine 

Schools  of  dentistry 

Schools  of  pharmacy 

Schools  ana  denartmenta  of  law 

Schools  of  theology 


Total 
number. 


154 
56 
50 

148 


Schools  admitting  both      Schools  for  women 

only. 


]  Number  | 

Number.}  ^^o^JPf^-tlXumber. 
students. 


1,074 
163 
218 

ia5 

108 


I 


8.4 
2.0 
4.9 
1.2 
1.4 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 


1C8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  majority  of  the  professional  schools  included  in  the  above  tabulation  are 
situated  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  States.  The  former  division  leads  also 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  women  students,  excepting  in  the  case  of  law,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  ratios: 

Per  cent  of  women  students  in  each  geographical  division. 


Geographical  divisions. 


1  Medicine. 

1 

Law. 

82.08 

4.3.63 

6.2 

13.93 

8.56 

.6 

48.76 

33.33 

9.4 

8.51 

Theology. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central . 
North  Central . 
Western 


37.03 
1.88 
5.65 
43.51 
12.08 


The  opening  of  professional  schools  to  women  has  naturally  been  accompanied 
by  the  opening  of  the  professions  themselves,  a  matter  of  some  social  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  On  account,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  women  engaged 
in  professional  practice  the  apprehensions  expressed  in  certain  quarters  of  a  gen- 
eral disturbance  of  family  or  other  normal  conditions  from  this  cause  appear  to 
be  groundless.  Meanwhile,  because  of  the  growing  complexity  of  life  and  the 
demand  for  exi)ert  skill  in  dealing  with  social  problems,  especially  in  the  great 
centers  of  population,  the  services  of  women  learned  in  medicine,  hygiene,  and 
kindred  subjects,  familiar  with  the  legal  relations  and  restrictions  of  employers 
and  laborers,  or  trained  for  the  philanthropic,  civic,  and  reformatory  work  that 
scientific  sociology  promotes  and  that  even  modem  theology  recognizes  as  part  of 
its  legitimate  field,  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  indispensable  to  the 
public  welfare. 
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The  review  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  here  presented  reveals  an 
inward  coherency  stronger  than  that  which  comes  from  mere  external  authority 
or  formal  organization.  At  the  basis  of  the  whole  work  is  the  conviction  expressed 
by  Washington  that  knowledge  contributes  **to  the  security  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion ♦  ♦  ♦  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  value  their  own 
rights  ♦  *  ♦  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness, 
cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigi- 
lance against  encroachments  with  an  inviolable  respect  to  the  laws."  So  long  as 
education  is  made  an  exclusive  privilege  this  diffused  intelligence  as  to  rights  and 
duties  is  impossible;  hence  that  impulse  toward  universal  instruction  of  which 
coeducation  is  but  one  sign.  This  deep  import  of  what  has  been  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  crude  exx)edient  of  pioneer  life  was  clearly  set  forth  by  Doctor 
Harris  in  his  rejwrt  already  referred  to.  **  The  demand  of  women  for  equal 
advantages  in  education  with  men,'*  he  says,  **  is  not  a  temporary  demand  arising 
out  of  the  sentimental  ism  incident  to  the  epoch,  but  only  an  index  of  the  social 
movement  that  underlies  our  civilization.''  The  particular  mode  by  which  this 
equality  shall  be  secured  will  doubtless  be  determined  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  by  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  At  presant  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple by  an  overwhelming  majority  is  that  of  the  open  ddor  to  all  schools  and  col- 
leges without  distinction  of  sex.  The  practice  derives  new  force  from  its  steady 
advance  in  Europe  as  the  old  feudal  forms  of  society  pass  into  oblivion. 

Whatever  modifications  of  this  policy  may  hereafter  be  favored  among  us,  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  never  impair  the  principle  of  equjJity,  which  is  precious  to 
our  x>eople,  nor  will  they  be  imposed  upon  any  class  of  the  people  except  by  their 
voluntary  preference. 

The  history  of  coeducation  in  this  country  reflects  so  clearly  the  impulse  from 
which  it  has  arisen  and  the  principle  by  which  it  is  sustained  that  it  seems  quite 
unnecessary  to  rehearse  in  this  survey  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  policy. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  latter  reduce  to  individual  cases,  but  so  far  as  these 
deserve  attention  in  an  educational  scheme  they  can  readily  be  met  by  the  elec- 
tive system.  This  system,  like  coeducation,  is  only  a  phase  of  the  movement  for 
making  education  in  its  full  extent  the  common  privilege  of  our  people.  Both 
are  conducing — the  former  by  its  liberalizing  influence,  the  latter  by  its  human- 
izing spirit— toward  that  higher  but  half  unconscious  ideal  of  education  as  an 
instrument  for  the  perfection  of  democratic  society  which  has  haunted  the  minds 
of  men  for  a  hundred  years. 

SEGREGATION  AT    UNIVERSITY   OF  CHICAGO    (CONDENSED  FROM    STATEMENT  BY 

PRES.  W.  R.  HARPER). 

The  proposition,  adopted  by  the  trustees  October  22, 1902,  briefly  stated,  is  as 
follows:  To  make  provision  in  the  development  of  junior  college  work  (equivalent 
to  freshman  and  sophomore  college  classes)  as  far  as  possible  for  separate  instruc- 
tion for  men  and  women  upon  the  basis  of  extending  equal  privileges  to  both 
sexes. 

It  does  not  mean  that  one  policy  is  contemplated  for  women  and  another  for 
men.  In  the  general  discussion  much  has  been  said  of  the  so-called  **  segregation 
of  women."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  has  been  proposed  concerning  women 
that  does  not  apply  to  men. 

It  does  not  mean  that  those  who  advocate  the  proposition  desire  to  see  the  policy 
extended  to  any  work  outside  of  junior  college  work.  Three  important  points  are 
to  be  recognized  in  opposition  to  such  extension:  (a)  The  fact  that  women  are 
being  admitted  in  all  leading  institutions  to  the  privileges  of  graduate  and  higher 
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coU^e  work;  (b)  the  fact  that  in  Rush  Medical  College,  which  Is  practically  a 
part  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  tlie  classes  of  instruction  have  been  opened  to 
women,  this  action  having  been  taken  within  eight3en  months;  and  (c)  the  fact 
that  it  wonld  be  impossible,  for  financial  reasons,  to  duplicate  most  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  senior  college  and  graduate  schools,  although  such  a  possi- 
bility might  exist  in  the  case  of  professional  work. 

The  plan  does  not  involve  two  separate  faculties  or  special  rules  and  regulations 
for  women  as  distinct  from  men.  Th©  work,  as  heretofore,  will  be  unler  one  fac- 
ulty, at  the  head  of  which  will  be  a  single  administrative  officer  with  assistant 
deans.  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  junior  colleges  will  he  responsible 
for  the  work  with  women  as  well  as  for  that  with  men.  Rules  and  regulations 
for  both  men  and  women  will  be  made  by  the  same  faculty.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  women  of  the  junior  colleges  will  be  taught  by  instructors  who  are,  for 
the  most  i>art  or  exclusively,  women. 

The  proi>osition  does  involve  an  arrangement  by  which  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  junior  colleges  (elective  or  required)  now  given  in  soveral  sections 
shall  be  offered,  some  exclusively  for  men  and  others  exclusively  for  women. 

It  proposes  an  arrangement  by  which  courses  now  repeated  in  succ^essive  quar- 
ters may  be  restricted  dur'ng  one  quarter  to  women  and  during  another  quarter 
to  men. 

It  j)ropo9e8  a  continuation  of  the  sejiaration  which  has  already  taken  place  in 
chapel  assembly,  with  iKJSslbly  an  extension  of  it  to  the  division  lectures. 

-It  permits  ooinstrnction  in  those  courses  offered  to  junior  college  students  for 
which  the  registration  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  division  on  an  econom- 
ical basis — for  example,  for  the  present  one- third  of  all  the  courses  offered  to 
junior  college  students,  roughly  speaking,  will  be  offered  to  men.  one-third  to 
women,  and  one-third  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

It  makes  necessary  the  provision  of  separate  class  rooms  and  laboratories,  just 
as  now  separate  accommodations  are  arranged  for  work  in  physical  culture. 
Officers  of  instruction  who  teach  the  junior  college  courses  will  divide  their  time 
with  approximate  equality  between  men  and  women. 

The  projKJsition  guarantees  the  freedom  of  women  in  the  university  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  the  university  and  take  up  r£»sidence  in  the  proxKwed  women's 
quadrangle  or  in  the  present  women's  halls  at  their  pleasure. 

The  conditions  with  which  tlie  University  of  Chicago  has  to  deal  in  fnmishing 
equal  opportunities  to  men  and  women  differ  from  those  under  which  coeduca- 
tion has  thus  far  been  tested.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  fact.  Three 
fat't^)rs  in  particular  are  not  found  in  precisely  the  same  combination  elsewhere: 

(a)  Urban  locaiion.—'^o  coeducational  institution  which  is  likely  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  junior  college  students  in  the  near  future  is  in  a  large  city. 

(b)  ymnbcr  of  sijiclcufs. — Coeducation  has  been  in  operation,  as  a  rule,  with 
smidler  bodies  of  students  than  we  must  provide  for,  and  the  numerical  ratio  of 
men  to  women  has  differed  from  that  which  is  certain  to  prevail  in  the  future. 

((•)  Youth  of  students. — Until  very  recently  the  young  women  who  went  to 
college,  and  esi)ecially  those  who  went  to  coeilucational  colleges,  have  represented 
a  higher  average  of  matuiity  and  fixity  of  character  than  is  to  be  eii;ected  when 
it  iKvomes  as  much  the  rule  in  families  above  a  certain  level  of  competence  for 
the  daughters  to  go  to  college  as  for  the  sons,  or  even  more  so.  Our  junior  col- 
lege students  are  sure  to  average  younger  tlian  those  of  institutions  to  which  a 
great  city  population  is  not  immediately  tributary. 

(For  full  statement  see  report  of  President  Harper,  1904,  pp.  xcvii-cxiii.) 
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a  From  replies  to  a  spec  ill  inquiry  ift9^©<i  ^y  tlio  English  department  of  education  in  1897, 
revijed  by  lat  r  informati<m. 

6 Trinity  College  (Dublin)  has  just  sanctioned  the  admission  of  women. 

dn  one  case  tho  position  of  women  students  seems  to  be  more  strongly  differentiated  than 
in  the  other  two. 

LITERATURE  OF  COEDUCATION. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1900-1901  presents  an  extended  bibliography 
of  coe<lucation  (Chap.  XXVIII,  pp.  1310-1325). 

A  large  part  of  this  material  is  of  an  ephemeral,  fragmentary  nature,  repeating 
in  various  forms  facts  and  opinions  on  the  subject  current  at  the  date  of  publica- 
tion. In  the  following  selected  bibliography  tho  purpose  has  been  simply  to 
cover  the  history  of  the  subject  aa  set  forth  by  those  who  have  boon  personally 
familiar  with  its  progress,  together  with  opinions  as  to  its  practical  effects  based 
upon  scientific  considerations  or  authoritative  experience. 

The  brief  notes  accompanying  in  some  instances  the  titles  of  articles  and  booka 
referred  to  indicate  their  general  tenor. 

An(jell,  James  B.     Shall  American  colleges  be  open  to  both  sexes?    Maine  Jour. 
Ed.,  1871,  p.  ::G4;  Mich.  Teacher,  6 :  193;  R,  I.  Schoolmaster,  17 :  265. 

Considers  and  answers  arguments  against  coeducation  in  higher  institutions,  fortifying 
his  siipi»ort  of  tho  policy  by  testimony  from  other  college  presidents. 

An(;i:ll,  James  A.     Some  reflections  upon  the  reaction  from  coeducation.     Pop, 
Sci.  Mo.,  62:  5. 

Comprehensive  and  judicial  discussion  of  the  entire  question. 
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Barnard,  Frederick  Augustus  Porter.  Should  American  colleges  be  open  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men?  A  paper  presented  to  the  20th  annnal  convocation 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany,  1882.  Reprinted  from 
the  proceedmgs  of  the  convocation,  pp.  141-160. 

Discusses  objections  against  admitting  women  to  the  colleges  for  men  and  presents 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  action. 

Expediency  of  receiving  yonng  women  as  students  at  Columbia  College. 

Rep.  of  the  President,  1879. 
Barnard  College.    Relations  with  Columbia  University.    Circ.  of  Inf.,  1889- 

90 :  4.    Report  of  the  Acting  Dean,  1900 :  281-282. 

See  also  Report  of  the  Acting  President  of  Columbia  College,  1889: 16;  also  Report  of 
the  President  of  Columbia  University,  1901:  7-8. 

Blake,  Sophia  Jex.  A  visit  to  some  American  schools  and  colleges  [including 
Oberlin,  Hillsdale,  and  Antioch,  with  remarks  on  coeducation] .    London,  1867. 

Describes  conditions  in  coeducation  colleges  of  the  United  States,  with  incidental  refer- 
ences to  English  opinion  and  practice. 

Bolton,  Sarah  Knowles.    Higher  education  of  women  in  Cambridge  University, 

England.    Educa. ,  2 :  553. 
Women  in  the  same  college  with  men  [Adelbert  College].    Jour.  Educa., 

20:379. 

Of  historical  interest. 

Boston.  School  committee.  Majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  Boston,  1890.  8\  [School 
document  No.  19.]  Reprinted  in  An.  Rept.  U.  S.  Bu.  Education,  1891-92,  pp. 
814-838.  Also,  in  part,  in  An.  Rep.  U.  S.  Bu.  Education,  1900-1901,  chap, 
xxviii,  pp.  1250-1267,  1281-1283. 

Reviews  the  history  of  separate  high  schools  in  Boston  and  presents  a  great  body  of 
expert  testimony  in  favor  of  mixed  schools. 

Brackett,  Anna  Callender,  editor.    Education  of  American  girls.    New  York, 

1874.    8\ 

Thirteen  essays  by  representative  women,  embodying  the  results  of  extended  observa- 
tion and  experiment  in  respect  to  the  education  of  girls.  A  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke^s  Sex 
in  education, 

Brons,  B.  Ueber  die  gemeinsame  Erziehung  beider  Geschlechter  an  den  h6heren 
Schulen.  Mit  Riicksicht  auf  thatsachliche  Verhaltnisse,  hauptsachlich  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten,  Skandinavien  nnd  Finland.  [Deutsche  Zeit-  und  Streit- 
Fragen.]     Hamburg,  1889. 

Brooks,  Edward.  Supplementary  report  to  the  board  of  public  education  (Phila- 
delphia) on  coeducational  high  schools.     1902. 

Clarke,  Edward  H.  Sex  in  education;  or,  A  fair  chance  for  the  girls.  Boston, 
1873.    n\ 

Considers  the  subject  in  the  light  of  clinical  experiences. 

Cricuton-Browne,  Sir  James.    Sex  in  education.    Educ.  Rev.,  4  :  164. 

Discusses  in  particular  significance  of  diflference  between  men  and  women  in  respect 
to  brain  weight. 

De  Garmo,  Charles.  Diflferentiation  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  Educ, 
Rev.,  25: 301. 

Favors  larger  opportunity  for  specialized  courses  of  instruction  for  women. 

Draper,  Andrew  S.    Coeducation  in  the  United  States.    Educ.  Rev.,  25  :  109. 
Argues  that  the  policy  is  overwhelmingly  American  and  essentially  democratic. 

DwiGHT,  Timothy.  Status  of  women  at  Brown  University,  An.  Rep. ,  of  President, 
1893. 
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Snoblhaxn,  George  J.  The  health  of  the  American  girl  as  imperiled  by  the 
social  conditions  of  the  day.  Reprinted  from  Trans,  of  Southern  Surgical 
and  Gynecological  Assoc. ,  1890. 

Fairchild,  James  Harris.    Coeducation  at  Oberlin.    Bibliotheca  sacra,  4G :  443. 

Coeducation  of  the  sexes.  An  address  before  a  meeting  of  college  presi- 
dents at  Springfield,  El.,  July  10,  1867.  U.  S.  Bu.  Education,  An.  Rep., 
1867-68,  pp.  385-400.    Also  in  Barnard's  American  Jour.  Education,  17 :  385. 

College  Courant,  1 :  177, 185, 193;  Illinois  Teacher,  13 :  259;  Ohio  Jour. 


Of  i)eculiar  historical  imiMrtance;  embodies  results  of  experience  at  Oberlin. 

QovE,  Aaron.  Coeducation  in  high  schools.  Jour,  of  Proceed,  of  Nat.  Ed. 
Assoc,  1903:297-299. 

Opposes  identical  education  for  boys  and  girls. 

Hadley,  Arthur  T.  Admission  of  women  as  graduate  students  at  Yale.  Educ. 
Elev.,  3:486. 

Discusses  differences  between  colleges  and  universities,  and  arg^ues  for  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  some  graduate  courses  as  men,  while  retaining  the  policy  of  sepai'ate 
education  in  the  undergraduate  stage. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  and  Smith,  Theodate  L.  Marriage  and  fecundity  in  college 
men  and  women.    Ped.  Sem.,  10  :  275-314. 

Opposes'idontical  education  for  the  two  sexes.    See  pp.  308-314. 

Harper,  Willllm  R.  Policy  of  separate  instruction  for  men  and  women  at  Chi- 
cago University  in  the  junior  college  years.  First  decennial  report  of  the 
President,  1891-92-1902,  pp.  xcviii-cxiv. 

Harris,  William  T.  Coeducation  of  sexes.  Report  on  public  schools,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1872-73,  pp.  105-120.  Reprinted  in  An.  Rep.  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Education, 
1891-92,  pp.  806-812.  Also  Rep.  1900-1901,  chap,  xxviii,  pp,  1241-1247,  Penn- 
sylvania Sch.  Jour.,  19  :  359. 

Shows  advantages  of  coadncation,  as  illustrated  by  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and 
discusses  the  relation  of  the  policy  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Health  of  female  college  graduates.  Report  special  committee  of  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  together  with  statistical  tables  collated  by  the  Mass, 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor;  pp.  78,  Boston,  1885.  Also  in  16th  An.  Rep. 
Mass.  bu.  of  statistics  of  labor,  1885.    Pt.  5. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  editor.  Sex  and  education:  A  reply  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke's 
Sex  in  education.    Boston,  1874.    8°. 

Comprises  thirteen  essays  by  representative  men  and  women. 

Jacobi,  Mary  Putnam.    The  higher  education  of  women.    Medical  News,  56:75. 
Discusses  the  subject  from  the  medical  standpoint  and  answers  the  argument's  advanced 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke. 

Jordan,  David  Starr.  In  his  Care  and  culture  of  men:  A  series  of  addresses 
on  the  higher  education,  pp.  1-23,  24-56,  95-123,  123-132,  133-149,  150-162, 
173-182,  183-202.    San  Francisco,  1896.    8\    268  pp. 

Is  coeducation  a  success?    Current  Lit.,  32:178-9. 

Kiddle  and  Schem's  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  p.  145. 

Lange,  Helkne.  Higher  education  of  women  in  Europe.  Trans,  and  accom- 
panied by  comparative  statistics  by  L.  R.  Klemm.  N.  Y.,  1890.  12°.  pp. 
36  + 186. 

Magill,  Helen.    Coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  Swarthmore  College.    Phila.,  1874. 
Of  historical  interest. 

Maudsley,  Henry.  Sex  in  mind  and  in  education.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. ,  5:198.  Fortn. , 
21:466.     (Page  582.    Elizabeth  Garrett  Anderson:  reply  to  Maudsley.) 
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Meyer,  Anxie  Nathan,  editor.    In  Woman's  work  in  America.    New  York,  1891. 

McLaughlin,  Andrew  C.  History  of  higher  education  in  Michigan.  Circ.  of 
Inf.  U.  S.  Bn.  of  Ed.  No.  4,  1891. 

£>ir]y  history  of  coeducation  in  University  of  Michigan. 

MrxsTERBERO,  Huoo.    American  traits. 

Chapter  on  The  American  Woman.    Discussion  from  the  German  standpoint. 

Payne,  Wm.  H.    Coeducation  of  the  sexes.     (Lotter  to  J.  L.  M.  Curry.)    Educa. 
Jour.  Va.  22:484.    Chicago  Sch.  Rept.,  1873-74,  p.  104. 
Favors  coedxication. 

pHii^BRiCK,  John  D.    Coeducation  of  the  sexes.    Proceed.  Amer.  Inst.  Instruc, 

1880,  p.  115. 

Favors  seimrate  high  schools. 
Radcliffe  College.    Relations  to  Harvard  University.    Harvard  Graduates' 

Magazine,  March,  1894,  pp.  339-342. 

Relv,  W.    Gemeinsame  Erziehung  von  Knaben  nnd  Madchen.    Freiburg,  1900. 

12°.    16  pp. 
Sabine,  Jane  Kelly.    Effect  of  public  school  education  upon  the  health  of  the 

college  girl.    Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour.  140  (Apr.  10,  1902):  380. 

Saunders,  Louise  S.  B.    Government  of  women  students.    Educ.  Rev.  20:  475- 

498. 
Seelye,  L.  Clark.    Collegiat?  education  of  women.    Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

92d  Regents'  reiK)rt,  1879,  p.  563;  College  Courant,  15:205. 
Favors  separate  colleges. 

Small,  Albion  W.    Coeducation  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.    Jour,  of  Proceed,  of 

Nat.  Ed.  Assn.     1903: 288-297. 
Sherwood,  Sidney.    History  of  higher  education  in  New  York.    Circ.  Inf.  U.  S. 

Bu.  Educ.  No.  3, 1900. 

Account  of  adoption  of  coeiucation  at  Cornell  University. 

Smith,  Goldwin.    University  question  in  England.    Princ.  Rev.,  55:451. 

T6rys,  ANDRit.     Coeducation  of  the  sexes.     La  Revue  47:545. 

Dr.  Winckel,  rector  of  the  Univ.  of  Munich,  and  other  rectors  and  professors'  observa- 
tions and  opinions  ro^p^cting  coeducation  in  European  universities. 

Thwing,  Charles  F.  Woman's  education,  hi  his  American  colleges,  their  stu- 
dents and  work.     Pp.  178-200.     New  York,  1883.     16^     213  pp. 

System  of  coordinate  education  at  Western  Reserve  University.  The  col- 
lege woman,  pp.  124-131. 

United  SrAT>>;  Bureau  of  Education.  Circ.  Inf.  2,  1883.  An.  Repts.  U.  S.  Bu. 
of  Education,  1891-92,  vol.  2,  chap,  xxvi;  1900-1901,  vol.  2,  chap,  xxviii. 

Historical  rc\iow  of  subject,  with  tcwlimmy  from  many  ^'hool  officials,  teachers, 
presidents  of  colleges,  etc.;  also,  reports  of  foreigrn  visitors  to  this  country. 

Vc  ss,  P.  Co  education  of  the  sexes.  Substance  of  an  address  before  the  sixth  Scan- 
dinavian .school  conference  in  Copenhagen,  Aug.,  1890.  U.  S.  Bn.  Education, 
An.  Rep.,  188^-89,  vol.  1,  pp.  464-409. 

Warren,  William  Fairfield.  Coeducation  at  Boston  University.  University 
Yearbook,  1874,  p.  24. 

White,  Andrew  D.    Coeducation  in  colleges.    Penn.  Sch.  Jour.,  20:313-315. 

Favors  coeducation  from  observation  of  many  8chof)l8  and  colleges. 

WicKERsnAM,  JAMF..S  PYLE,  QJid  THOMPSON,  James.    Coeducatlou  of  the  sexes. 
Ponn.  Sch.  Jour.,  3:87-92. 
Favoi-s  coeducation. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

By  Rev.  Morgaj^  M.  Sheedy. 
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The  most  impressive  reli^oiis  fact  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  the  system  of 
Catholic  tree  parochial  schools.  Not  less  than  a  million  children  are  being 
educated  in  these  schools.  This  great  educational  work  is  carried  on  without 
any  financial  aid  from  the  State.  The  parochial  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  Catholics.  For  the  Christian  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, Catholics  are  making  tremendous  sacrifices  that  elicit  the  praise  of  all 
thoughtful  Americans;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  saving  to  non-Catholic  tax- 
payers a  vast  sum,  estimated  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  annually,  for  this  is 
what  it  would  cost  if  the  children  now  being  educated  in  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools  had  to  be  provided  for  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Catholic  parochial  system  of  schools  is  now  so  perfectly  organized  and 
equipped,  its  efficiency  as  tested  by  practical  results  so  well  established,  that  few 
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hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  only  an  impressive  but  a  permanent  fact. 
The  Catholic  parochial  school  is  not  an  experiment;  it  is  an  assured  success,  and 
it  has  come  to  stay.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the 
parochial  school  could  not  live  beside  the  public  school.  The  latter  had  the 
attractions  of  fine  buildings,  ample  playgrounds,  well-paid  teachers,  all  that 
public  money — so  generously  provided  by  the  State— <Jould  provide,  while  the 
former  had  up  to  within  recent  years  poor  buildings,  little  if  any  playgrounds, 
and  scant  means  for  carrying  on  its  work.  The  success  of  the  parochial  school  is 
largely  due  to  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  thousands  of  religious  women 
and  men—the  members  of  teaching  orders  of  the  church — who  have  consecrated 
their  lives  to  Christian  education.  To  these  we  owe  the  present  excellent  condi- 
tion of  our  free  Catholic  parochial  schools;  without  them  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  system  to  succeed.  The  network  of  jmrochial  schools  extend- 
ing into  every  Statq  and  Territory  is,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
and  priests,  of  their  creation. 

The  problem  of  Christian  education  is  not  peculiar  to  America;  it  is  at  present 
agitating  all  Christendom;  it  is  at  this  moment  a  pivotal  question  in  France. 
The  passage  of  the  recent  education  act  in  England,  in  which  the  religious  prin- 
ciple in  education  is  embodied,  has  stirred  the  whole  Kingdom.  In  Italy,  in 
Spain,  in  Germany,  this  question  is  always  a  living  issue  with  the  people. 

To-day  the  question  of  education  generally  is  receiving  more  attention  and 
arousing  more  discussion  throughout  the  civilized  world  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Moseley  recently  brought  from  England  a  distinguished  company  to  study  our 
American  educational  methods,  and  the  investigation  was  carried  on  with  labori- 
ous thoroughness;  yet  here  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  subject.  At  the  dinner 
given  in  New  York  to  that  commission  by  President  Butler,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  said,  very  truly,  **  that  we  are  ourselves  only 
experimenters  in  education;  that  we  need  to  learn  rather  than  have  authority  to 
teach  on  the  subject.'* 

The  most  impressive  message  to  England  sent  by  American  speakers  was  of  the 
practically  unanimous  interest  of  the  American  people  in  education.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  several  of  them  that  throughout  this  Republic  the  one  purpose  for 
which  public  money  is  appropriated  and  expended  without  protest  from  any  party 
is  the  purpose  of  education. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the  parochial 
school;  to  set  forth  the  reason  for  its  existence;  to  describe  the  typical  parochial 
school  as  wo  find  it  to-day  in  the  United  States— the  buildings,  the  management, 
the  character  of  its  teaching,  the  course  of  studies,  the  teachers,  aad  the  edu- 
cational results. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  when  elementary 
schools  did  not  exist,  now  of  one  kind,  now  of  another.  Even  down  in  the  cata- 
combs we  find  next  to  the  little  chapel  the  schoolroom  for  the  catechumens,  where 
they  had  their  own  teachers,  distinct  from  those  who  gave  instruction  to  the  faith- 
ful. In  the  East  wo  need  only  mention  the  schools  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria.  It 
is  a  well-know  fact  that  wherever  monastic  institutions  were  established  elemen- 
tary Christian  schools  flourished.  There  were  the  episcopal  school,  in  early  days 
the  cathedral  school,  the  parish  school,  the  burg  school,  the  rural  school,  schools 
attached  to  the  hospitals  for  the  poor,  all  of  which  flourished  at  one  or  other  time 
during  the  Middle  Ages  throughout  Christendom.  There  were  primary,  or  what 
we  to-day  call  '*  parochial,"  schools  everywhere.  *'  It  is  a  grave  mistake,*'  writes 
Simeon  Luce,  *'  to  imagine  that  there  were  no  primary  schools  at  this  period. 
Mention  is  made  of  rural  schools  in  all  the  documents,  even  in  those  in  which  we 
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would  least  expect  to  find  it,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  during  the  most 
stormy  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  most  villages  had  their  masters,  teaching 
children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  In  the  thirteenth  century,  out  of  a 
population  of  90,000  in  Florence  we  find  12,000  children  attending  the  primary  or 
parochial  schools,  a  ratio  of  school  attendance  that  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  any  of  our  American  cities  to-day.  James  Grant,  in  his  History  of  the  Burgh 
and  Parish  Schools  of  Scotland,  bears  witness  to  the  multiplicity  of  sucK  schools 
in  Scotland: 

Our  burgh  schools  [he  says]  were  not  created  by  an  act  of  Parliament;  they 
had  their  origin  in  connection  with  the  church  or  were  called  into  existence  by 
the  people  themselves,  but  in  whatever  way  they  were  founded,  undoubtedly 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  schools  were  planted  in  every  considerable 
town  of  Scotland,  and  the  memorable  act  of  1496,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
quoted,  assumes  the  existence  of  schools  enough  for  supplying  the  people  with 
knowledge. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  existed  throughout  France.  As  early  as  1500  in  the 
Middle  Rhine  provinces  there  were  primary  schools  every  2  miles.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  Christian  primary  or  parochial  schools  were  always  and  everywhere 
established  by  the  church. 

THE  IDEA  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

■  The  Catholic  Church  has  always  laid  down  this  great  and  vital  principle, 
namely,  that  secular  and  religious  instruction  shall  never  be  parted  in  education. 
It  has  laid  down  and  followed  this  principle  from  the  beginning.  It  has  laid  it 
down  not  only  for  the  elementary  schools,  but  for  the  higher  schools — the  colleges 
and  universities.  It  has  never  wavered;  it  has  never  receded,  and  it  never  will; 
and  that  because  of  the  view  it  holds  of  education.  Education,  it  maintains,  is  the 
formation  of  the  whole  man — intellect,  heart,  will,  character,  mind,  and  soul. 
Whether  it  be  the  child  of  the  American  artisan  in  the  parochial  school  or  the  son 
of  the  millionaire  in  the  university,  it  is  all  the  same.  The  Catholic  Church  will 
accept  as  education  nothing  less  than  the  formation  of  the  whole  man.  It  will 
never  consent  that  its  children  shall  ba  reared  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
faith,  or  that  education  shall  be  so  divorced  that  secular  knowledge  shall  be  made 
the  subject  of  daily  and  earnest  inculcation  and  that  religion  should  be  left  out  as 
an  accident,  to  be  picked  up  when  and  as  it  may.  The  Catholic  Church  holds  that 
a  Christian  nation  can  spring  only  from  Christian  schools,  and  that  neither  pri- 
vate zeal,  nor  home  education,  nor  the  Sunday  Echool  suffice  to  supply  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  and  formation  of  character  which  she  desires  in  her  children.  It 
is  because  of  this  settled  conviction  that  at  all  costs  and  at  great  sacrifices  she 
preserves  here  in  the  United  States  tha  unbroken  and  unimi)aired  tradition  of 
Christian  education  from  the  parochial  school  of  the  humble  mission  to  the 
majestic  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land. 

CARDINAL  aiBBONS'S   VIEW. 

This  position  of  the  church  is  acmirably  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  his 
book.  Our  Christian  Qeritage  (p.  489  and  following):  **Iam  persuaded,"  he 
writes,  **  that  the  popular  errors  now  existing  in  reference  to  education  spring 
from  an  incorrect  notion  of  that  term.  To  educate  means  to  bring  out,  to 
develop  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  faculties  of  the  soul.  An  education, 
therefore,  that  improves  the  mind  and  the  memory,  to  the  neglect  of  moral  and 
religious  training,  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect  system."  According  to  Webster' 
definition,  to  educate  is  **to  instill  into  the  mind  principles  of  art,  science, 
morals,  religion,  and  behavior.**  **To  educate,"  says  Webster,  **in  the  arts  is 
imiwrtant;  in  religion,  indispensable.** 
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It  is,  indeed  [continnes  Cardinal  Gibbons] ,  eminently  nBef  al  that  the  intdlect 
of  our  youth  should  be  develoi>ed,  and  that  they  should  be  made  familiar  with 
those  branches  of  knowledge  wliich  they  are  afterwards  likely  to  pursue.  They 
can  then  go  forth  into  the  world  gifted  with  a  well-furnished  mind  and  armed 
with  a  lever  by  which  th^y  may  f  levate  themselves  in  the  social  scale  and  become 
valuable  members  of  society.  It  is  also  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  made 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  their  fctudies  with  the  history  of  our  country,  with 
the  origin  and  principles  of  its  government,  and  with  the  eminent  men  who  have 
served  it  with  their  statesmanship  and  defended  it  by  their  valor.  This  knowledge 
will  instruct  them  in  their  civic  rights  and  duties  and  contribute  to  make  thcSi 
enlightened  citizens  ami  devoted  i>atriots. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  children  to  have  a  secular  education;  they  must  receive 
also  a  religious  training.  Indeivl,  religious  knowledge  is  as  far  above  human 
science  as  the  soul  is  above  the  body.  The  little  child  that  is  familiar  with  the 
Christian  catechism  is  rei^ly  more  enlightened  on  truths  that  should  come  home  to 
every  rational  mind  than  the  most  profound  philosophers  of  pagan  antiquity  or 
even  than  many  of  tho  so-called  philosophers  of  our  own  times.  He  has  mastered 
the  great  problem  of  life.  He  knows  hU  origin,  his  sublime  destiny,  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  a  knowledge?  that  no  human  science  can  impart  without  the 
light  of  revelation.  God  has  given  us  a  heart  t-o  ba  formed  to  virtue  as  well  as  a 
head  to  be  enlightened.  By  secular  education  we  improve  the  mind;  by  religioias 
training  we  direct  the  heart.  It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write^to  understand  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  arithmetic.  It  does  not 
suffice  to  know  that  2  and  2  make  4;  we  must  practically  learn  also  the  great  dis- 
tance between  time  and  eternity.  The  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  not  sufficient 
unless  we  are  taught  also  how  to  balance  our  accounts  daily  between  our  con- 
science and  our  G^l.  It  will  profit  us  little  to  understand  all  about  the  diurnal 
and  annual  motions  of  the  earth  unless  we  add  to  this  science  some  heavenly 
astronomy.  Wo  should  know  and  feel  that  our  future  home  is  to  be  beyond  the 
stars  in  heaven,  and  that,  if  we  lead  a  virtuous  life  here,  we  **  shall  shine  as  stars 
for  all  eternity.'* 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  want  our  children  to  receive  an  education  that  will 
make  them  not  only  learned,  but  pious  men.  We  want  them  to  be  not  only  pol- 
ished members  of  society,  but  also  conscious  Christians.  We  desire  for  them  a 
training  that  will  form  their  heart  as  well  as  their  mind.  We  wish  them  to  be 
not  only  men  of  the  world,  but,  above  all,  men  of  God.  A  knowledge  of  history 
is  most  useful  and  important  for  the  student.  He  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
lives  of  those  illustrious  men  that  founded  empires;  of  those  men  of  genius  that 
enlightened  the  world  by  their  wisdom  and  learning  and  embellished  it  by  their 
works  of  art.  But  is  it  not  more  important  to  learn  something  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  who  created  all  these  kingdoms  and  by  whom  kings  reign?  Is  it  not  more 
important  to  study  that  uncreated  Wisdom  before  whom  all  earthly  wisdom  is 
folly  and  to  admire  the  works  of  th^  Divine  Artist  who  paints  the  lily  and  gilds  the 
clouds?  If,  indeed,  our  soul  were  to  die  with  the  body;  if  we  had  no  existence 
beyond  the  grave;  if  we  had  no  account  to  render  to  God  for  our  actions,  we 
might  more  easily  dispense  with  religious  instruction  in  our  schools.  Though 
even  then  Christian  morality  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  temi)oral  blessings; 
for,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  "Piety  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

V  But  our  youth  cherish  the  hope  of  becoming  one  day  citizens  of  heaven  as  w^ 
as  of  this  land.  And  as  they  can  not  l)e  good  citizens  of  this  Republic  without 
studying  and  observing  its  laws,  neither  can  they  become  citizens  of  heaven  unless 
they  know  and  practice  the  laws  of  God.  Now,  it  is  only  by  a  good  religious  edu- 
cation that  we  learn  to  know  and  to  fulfill  our  duties  toward  our  Creator.  The 
relii^ious  and  secular  education  of  children  can  not  be  divorced  from  each  other 
without  inflicting  a  fatal  wound  upon  the  soul.  The  usual  cod  sequence  of  such  a 
separation  is  to  paralyze  the  moral  faculties  and  to  foment  a  spirit  of  indifference 
in  matters  of  faith. 

From  the  Christian  standpoint  education  is  to  the  soul  what  food  is  to  the  body. 
The  milk  with  which  the  infant  is  nourished  at  its  mother's  breast  feeds  not  only 
its  head,  but  permeates  at  the  same  time  its  heart  and  the  other  organs  of  the 
body.  In  like  manner  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  children  should  go 
hand  in  hand;  otherwise  their  education  is  defective  and  fragmentary,  and  often 
proves  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

Guizot,  the  eminent  French  writer,  expresses  himself  so  clearly  and  forcibly  on 
this  point  that  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  his  words:  *•  In  order,"  -he  says,  **to 
make  popular  education  truly  good  and  socially  useful  it  must  be  fundamentally 
religious.    It  is  necessary  that  national  education  should  be  given  and  received  in 
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the  midst  of  a  relij^ions  atmosphere  and  that  religions  impressions  and  religions 
observances  should  penetrate  into  all  its  parts.  Religion  is  not  a  stndy  or  an  exer- 
cise, to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  place  or  a  certain  hour.  It  is  a  faith  and  a  law, 
which  ought  to  be  felt  everywhere  and  which  after  this  manner  alone  can  exercise 
all  its  beneficial  influence  npon  our  mind  and  our  life." 

In  this  country  the  citizen  happily  enjoys  the  largest  liberty.  But  the  wider 
the  liberty  the  more  eflScient  should  be  the  safeguards  to  prevent  it  from  being 
abused  and  degenerating  into  license.  The  ship  that  is  destmed  to  sail  on  a  rough 
gea  and  before  strong  winds  should  be  well  balanced.  To  keep  the  social  planet 
within  its  proper  orbit  the  centripetal  force  of  religion  should  counterbalance  the 
centrifugal  motion  of  free  thought.  The  only  effectual  way,  Catholics  hold,  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  civil  freedom  within  legitimate  bounds,  is  to  inculcate 
m  the  minds  of  youth,  while  at  school,  the  virtues  of  truth,  justice,  honesty,  tem- 
pHerance,  self-control,  and  those  other  fundamental  duties  comprised  in  the  Chris- 
tian code  of  morals.  •  (See  Our  Christian  Heritage,  Cardinal  Gibbons.) 

GROWTH  OP  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  for  these  weighty  reasons  that  the  Catholic  Church  from  its  first  begin- 
nings in  the  United  States  has  had  parochial  schools.  In  the  early  days  these 
schools  were  few  and  rather  ]X)orly  equipped.  The  buildings  were  not  attractive 
and  oftentimes  unsuitable  for  school  puri)ose8.  The  basement  of  a  church  and 
sometimes  the  church  itself  was  used  as  the  schoolhouse.  There  was  a  dearth  of 
teachers  in  those  early  days,  for  the  teaching  religious  communities  were  not  yet 
widely  established.  The  school  was  not  always  well  graded,  and  too  often  it  was 
overcrowded.  The  results,  except  that  the  religious  faith  of  the  children  was  pre- 
served, were  not^tirely  satisfactory.  There  was  in  certain  quarters,  too,  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  parents  to  ignore  the  direc-tions  of  the  church  and  to  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools.  There  was,  moreover,  a  strong  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  parochial  school  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un-American.  Not- 
withstanding these  difficulties — that  the  church  was  hampered  for  means,  despite 
the  popular  outcry  against  such  schools,  and  the  dissatisfaction  here  and  there  of 
some  Catholics — the  parochial  SL'hool  system  went  on  extending  itself  into  every 
diocese  throughout  the  cjuntry. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

When  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  met  in  the  third  plenary  coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  in  1H84,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  they  had  to  discuss 
and  le.i^slate  upon  was  the  subject  of  parochial  schools.  Laws  and  regulations 
for  the  establishment  and  management  of  these  schools  were  laid  down  with  great 
care  and  definiteness.  In  every  parish,  where  it  was  i)ossible,  a  parochial  school 
was  to  be  established.  Catholic  parents  were  directed  to  send  their  children  to 
these  schools.  The  local  rector  was  urged,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  to  make  these 
schools  equal  to  the  best.  Courses  of  studies  were  prescribed;  there  was  to  be  a 
school  superintendent  appointed  in  each  diocese:  local  school  boards  of  competent 
laymen  were  to  be  selected;  in  fact  there  was  nothing  to  be  left  undone  to  effect 
a  thorough  organization  of  the  whole  parochial  school  system.  The  rapid  growth, 
the  educational  strength,  and  singular  success  of  the  parochial  schools  date  from 
this  decided  action  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

THE  BISHOPS'   PASTORAL  LETTER. 

Here  It  t  me  quote  from  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  American  Catholic  hierarchy, 
issued  at  the  clo^e  of  the  council,  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  United  States. 
Regarding  this  subject  of  Christian  education,  it  says: 

Popular  education  has  always  been  a  chief  object  of  the  church's  care;  in  fact 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  church's  work  is  the  history  of 
civilization  and  education.    In  the  rude  ages,  when  semibar barons  chieftains 
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boasted  of  their  illiteracy,  she  succeeded  in  diffusing  that  love  of  learning  which 
covered  Europe  with  schools  and  universities;  and  thus  from  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages  she  built  up  the  civilized  nations  of  modem  times.  Even 
subsequent  to  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  whatever  progress 
has  been  made  in  education  is  mainly  due  to  the  impetus  which  she  had  previously 
given.  In  our  own  country,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on 
nrst  beginnings  and  unexampled  growth,  we  already  find  her  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  everywhere,  built  and  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions,  even  at 
the  cost  of  great  sacrifices,  and  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  educational 
institutions  in  the  land  for  completeness  of  equipment  and  thoroughness  of 
training. 

CHmCH   FAVORS  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

These  facts  abunda,ntly  attest  the  church's  desire  for  popular  instruction.  The 
beauty  of  truth,  the  refining  and  elevating  influences  of  knowledge  are  meant  for 
all,  and  the  church  wishes  them  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  Knowledge 
enlarges  our  capacity  both  for  S3lf-improvement  and  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow-men;  and  in  so  noble  a  work  the  church  wishes  every  hand  to  be  busy. 
Knowledge,  too,  she  holds  is  the  best  weapon  against  i>emicious  errors  in  the 
affairs  of  church  or  state.  It  is  only  **a  little  learning"  that  is  a  dangerous 
thing. 

In  days  like  ours,  when  error  is  so  pretentious  and  aggressive,  everyone  needs  to 
be  as  completely  armed  as  i)ossible  with  sound  knowledge,  so  as  to  withstand  the 
noxious  influences  that  are  at  work  in  society.  In  the  fierce  combat  between 
truth  and  error,  between  faith  and  doubt,  an  important  jwirt  of  the  battle  must 
be  waged  by  the  laity,  and  woe  to  them  if  they  are  not  well  p^pared.  And  if  in 
the  olden  days  of  vassalage  and  serfdom  the  church  honored  every  individual,  no 
matter  how  lowly  his  position,  and  labored  to  give  him  the  enlightenment  that 
would  qualify  him  for  higher  responsibilities,  much  more  now  in  this  era  of  pop- 
ular rights  and  liberties,  when  every  individual  is  an  active  and  influential  factor 
in  the  body  x)olitic,  does  she  desire  that  all  should  be  fitted  by  suitable  training  for 
an  intelligent  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  important  duties  that  may 
devolve  upon  them. 

And  then  the  bishops  go  on  to  lay  down  in  what  sound  education  consists.  A 
sound  civilization  depends  upon  sound  popular  education.  But  education  in  order 
to  be  sound  and  to  produce  beneficial  results  must  develop  what  is  best  in  man,  and 
make  him  not  only  clever ,  but  good.  A  one-sided  education  will  develop  a  one-sided 
life;  and  such  a  life  will  surely  topple  over,  and  so  will  every  social  system  that 
is  built  upon  such  lives.  True  civilization  requires  that  not  only  the  physical  and 
intellectual,  but  also  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  the  people  should  be 
improved,  and  at  least  with  equal  care.  Take  away  religion  from  a  people  and 
morality  will  soon  follow;  morality  gone,  even  their  physical  condition  will  ere 
long  degenerate,  while  their  intellectual  attainments  would  only  serve  as  a  light 
to  guide  them  to  deeper  depths  of  vice  and  ruin.  This  has  been  so  often  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  is,  in  fact,  so  self-evident  that  one  wonders  why  any 
difference  of  opinion  should  exist  about  it.  A  civilization  without  religion  is  a 
civilization  of  "  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,''  in 
which  cunning  and  strength  become  the  substitutes  for  honor,  virtue,  conscience, 
and  duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  never  has  been  a  civilization  worthy  of  the 
name  without  religion,  and  from  the  facts  of  history  the  laws  of  human  nature 
can  easily  be  inferred. 

Hence  education,  in  order  to  foster  civilization,  must  foster  religion.  Now,  the 
three  great  educational  agencies  are  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school.  These 
mold  men  and  shape  society.  Therefore  each  of  them,  to  do  its  pari  well,  must 
foster  religion.  But  many,  unhappily,  while  avowing  that  religion  should  bo  the 
light  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  and  church,  are  content  to  see  it  excluded 
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* 
from  the  school,  and  even  advocate  as  the  best  system  of  education  that  which 
excludes  religion.  Few ,  surely,  will  deny  that  childhood  and  youth  are  the  periods 
of  life  when  the  character  ought  to  be  subjected  to  religious  influences.  Nor  can 
we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  school  is  an  important  factor  in  the  forming  of  child- 
hood and  youth--so  important  that  its  influence,  when  not  harmonizing  with  the 
influence  of  home  and  church,  is  often  found  to  outweigh  and  neutralize  them 
both.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  desirable  or  advantageous  that  religion  should  be 
excluded  from  the  school.  On  the  contrary  it  ought  to  be  there  as  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  for  molding  the  young  life  to  all  that  is  true  and  virtuous,  holy  and 
good.  To  shut  out  religion  from  the  school  and  keep  it  for  the  home  and  the 
church  is;  logically,  to  train  up  a  generation  that  will  consider  religion  good  for 
home  and  church,  but  not  for  the  practical  business  of  daily  life.  Religion,  in 
order  to  elevate  a  people,  should  inspire  their  daily  conduct,  rule  their  whole  life, 
govern  their  relations  with  one  another.  A  life  is  not  dwarfed  but  ennobled  by 
being  lived  in  the  presence  of  God.  Therefore,  the  school,  which  princii)ally  gives 
the  knowledge  fitting  for  practical  life,  ought  to  bo  preeminently  under  the  guid- 
ing influences  of  religion.  From  the  shelter  of  home  and  school  the  youth  must 
go  out  into  the  busy  ways  of  trade  or  professional  life.  In  all  these  the  principles 
of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  should  animate  and  direct  him.  But  he  can  not  expect 
to  learn  these  principles  in  the  workshop  or  office  or  the  countingroom.  He  has 
to  be  well  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  them  by  the  j6int  influences  of  home  and 
school  before  he  is  launched  upon  the  dangerous  sea  of  life. 

A  GROWINa   DEMAND  FOR  THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Other  denominations  are  to-day  awakening  to  this  great  truth  which  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  never  ceased  to  maintain.  Reason  and  experience  are  forcing  them 
to  recognize  that  the  only  practical  way  to  secure  a  Christian  people  is  to  give  the 
youth  a  Christian  education.  The  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity  are  banishing 
religion  from  the  schools  in  order  to  eliminate  it  gradually  from  among  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  they  are  perfectly  logical,  and  we  here  in  America  may  well  profit 
by  the  lesson.  Hence  the  cry  for  Christian  education  is  going  up  from  the  reli- 
gious bodies  throughout  the  land. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Qeer,  vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York  City,  has  recently 
declared  that  **The  logic  of  Bible,  prayer  book,  and  tradition  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  in  the  daughter  church,  which  we  call  Protestant  Episcopal  in  this 
country,  is,  and  always  has  been,  Christian  education  at  its  best  for  her  children, 
and  on  every  day  in  the  week,  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  home*."  And  this 
prominent  Episcopalian  clergyman  continues: 

There  can  be  no  effective  teaching  of  morality  without  personality.  We  can  not 
teiach  patriotism  without  Gkorge  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  No  more 
can  Christian  ethics  be  effectively  taught  independently  of  Christ  and  His  church, 
or  Jewish  ethics  without  Moses,  David,  and  Isaiah.  Codes,  commandments,  and 
moral  recommendations  of  any  description,  without  personal  life  and  power 
behind  them,  are  dead  matter  to  the  soul. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  the  church  and  the  home  must  attend  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  young,  because,  in  their  influence  over  children,  both 
church  and  home  are  being  weakened  and  slowlv  undermined  by  our  **  madly 
perverted'*  system  of  secularized  education.  As  for  the  average  Sunday  school, 
everybody  knows  that  but  little  religious  instruction  can  be  given  in  it,  and  often 
it  does  more  harm  than  good  by  keeping  the  children  from  taking  part  with  their 
parents  in  the  services  of  the  church.  They  graduate  from  the  Sunday  school 
without  being  promoted  into  the  church. 

And  he  concludes  by  declaring  that — 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  winning  and  holding  the  love  of  her  chijdten 
by  reason  of  her  great  sacrifices  for  their  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  for  their 
mental  training.  How  is  this  shown?  By  the  record  of  the  attendance  of  her 
people  on  divine  worship,  which  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  Protestant  churches. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of  Trinity  parish,  New  York  City,  a  man  con- 
spicuous for  his  patriotism,  learning,  and  conservatism,  in  his  Thanksgiving  Day 
sermon  of  this  year  of  grace  1903,  asks: 

What  can  be  done  to  stop  extravagance  and  displajr  and  show?  What  can  be 
done  to  make  very  rich  peop!e  economical  and  modest  in  dress  and  conducb,  and 
saving,  in  order  to  give  abundantly  where  gifts  would  help  the  community? 
What  can  be  done  to  stop  fools  from  running  after  each  new  light  and  taking  up 
each  new  gospel?  What  can  be  done  to  stop  married  people  from  putting  away 
each  other  as  soon  as  they  get  tired  of  each  other,  an^  adding  to  the  sin  of  unfaith- 
fulness the  fresh  sin  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of  the  partners  of  their  guilt? 

And  the  only  means  this  worthy  man  knows  of  to  stop  this  flood  of  evil  is  "  to 
put  religion  into  our  education."  Nothing  else,  he  insists,  can  safeguard  the 
morals  of  our  American  society. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  the  well-known  Methodist  divine  and  author, 
shows  in  the  December  number,  1003,  of  the  Century  Magazine  how  fanaticism 
has  run  riot  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  prophecy  made  fifty  years 
ago  by  a  distinguished  American  statesman  **that  in  less  than  half  a  century 
Americans  would  be  so  transformed  and  unified  by  information  and  training  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  spread."  "It  might  start,"  went  on  to  predict 
this  statesman,  **but,  like  a  spark  without  fuel  or  air,  it  would  glitter  for  a 
moment  and  disappear."  Doctor  Buckley  proves  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was, 
a  country  oo  cursed  with  **  fanaticism  "  of  every  variety  and  kind  as  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  our  system  of  universal  public  education.  For  here  we 
have  scores  of  communities  of  fanatics  whose  doctrines  are  based  upon  ideas 
incompatible  with  morality. 

**  SOUND  EDUCATION  IS  RELIGION,  AND  TRUE  RELIGION  IS  ALWAYS  SOUND 

EDUCATION." 

One  of  the  leading  magazines  recently  asked  a  number  of  distinguished  clergy- 
men and  laymen  their  opinion  of  the  above  statement. 
Some  of  the  replies  are  the  following: 

Education  and  religion  are  not  synonjrmous.  Sound  education  can  never  con- 
flict with  true  religion.  True  religion  will  always  uphold  sound  education.  Edu- 
cation without  religion  is  destroying  morality  and  civil  liberty  in  the  United 
States.— Lorenzo  J.  Markoe,  Minnesota. 

Sound  education  is  religious  in  basis.  I  can  conceive  of  no  sound  education  not 
founded  on  Christian  ethics,  and  Christian  ethics  are  rooted  in  nature  and  revela- 
tion. As  to  education  being  religion,  I  can  not  see  it  that  way.  Education  is  a 
process;  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  not  a  process  at  all.— Maurice  Francis  Egan. 

There  is  no  sound  education  that  is  not  dominated  by  religion.  Personal  religion 
that  is  in  the  broadest  sense  true  includes  or  implies  every  element  of  a  sound 
education. — Willis  J.  Beecher. 

No  religion  is  worth  the  name  that  does  not  lead  the  whole  man  up  and  on.  No 
education  is  real  education  unless  it  leads  out  the  re^l  man.  the  higher  man.  The 
all-round  educated  man  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  profoundly  religious. — W.  S, 
Rainsford,  New  York. 

Right  education  should  be  religious,  and  true  religion  is  necessarily  educative. — 
Bishop  Spalding. 

Of  all  sound  education  religi  n  must  be  the  central  element,  for  only  that  is 
sound  education  which  develops  the  entire  man;  and  the  religious  element  in  man, 
which  includes  his  ideals  and  his  highest  loyalties,  is  the  royal  part  of  him.  That 
true  religion  implies  sound  education  is  also  obvious.  Religion  unites  inspiration 
and  education,  open  vision  and  trained  faculty.  Their  action  is  reciprocal;  each 
is  conditional  for  the  other. — Washington  Gladden,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  T^k  statement  is  too  vague,  too  sweeping,  and  therefore  open  to  misinterpreta- 
tion. ^.  w juld  rather  say:  Education  is  not  sound  without  religion,  and  true  reli- 
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gion  is  an  insinration  and  safegnard  to  education. — Henry  Van  Dyke,  Princeton 
University. 

Neither  proposition  is  true  as  it  stands.  With  proper  explanation  both  propo- 
sitions may  ho  accepted.  "Sound  education  is  religion"  is  correct  in  the  sense 
that  no  education  is  sound  without  morality,  and  no  morality  is  sound  without 
religion.  *'  True  religion  is  always  sound  education,''  but  not  the  whole  of  it. — 
W.  B.  Rogers,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University. 

In  my  opinion  these  two  statements  must  Ve  separated:  they  are  not  equiva- 
lents. I  do  not  believe  that  sound  education  is  always  religion,  but  I  believe  that 
true  religion  is  always  sound  education! — John  IL  Converse. 

If  "  sound  "  education  is  the  training  of  the  who^e  man,  then  it  must  include 
religion,  because  the  spiritual  is  an  essential  part  of  human  nature.  If  true  reli- 
gion is  th(?  salvation  of  the  whole  man,  it  must  emliraoe  in  the  scope  of  its  redeem- 
ing the  physical  and  intellectual.  In  the  words  of  the  marriage  ser^-ice,  **  Those 
(education  and  religion)  whom  Grod  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder."— William  A.  Gurry. 

Prof.  George  A,  Coe,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  addressing 
recently  a  convention  of  teachers  in  that  city,  asserted  that — 

True  education  must  develop  a  normal  condition  of  the  mind.  Religious  educa- 
tion should  l)e  a  part,  and  is  a  part,  of  that  normal  condition.  Religion  is  an 
essential  factor  in  human  personality,  and  a  place  must  be  found  for  it  in  the 
secular  curriculum.  Education  decides  what  a  child  is,  while  religion  decides 
what  a  child  will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ideals  of  the  people 
should  find  expression  in  the  education  of  the  people  and  their  children.  These 
ideals  we  draw  and  take  from  the  best.  It  is  certain  that  we  should  not  put  ideals 
in  our  school  system  from  among  those  who  have  the  fewest  and  worst  ideals. 

Outside  of  the  United  States,  many  of  the  best  minds,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the 
age.  arc  in  favor  of  the  religious  principle  in  education.  In  France,  Brunetiere, 
Francis  Copi)ee,  Huyeman,  and  others  hold  this  view  after  years  of  wandering  in 
the  fi.  Id  of  agnosticism  and  a  belief  in  a  purely  secular  system  of  education. 

In  Germany  the  school  of  Rudolph  von  Eucken  has  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion, insisting  that  religion  is  a  necessary  basis  for  genuine  progress;  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  his  Foundations  of  B?lief ,  has  put  the  matter  very  clearly  when  he 
writes:  **Th9  historical  fact  is  very  clear  that  there  is  no  force  comparable  to 
religion  for  uniting  and  assimilating  a  people." 

Hence  we  see  to-day  a  growing  demand  everywhere  to  make  education  more 
Christian.  Thinking  men  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  crime,  espe- 
cially {imong  the  young.  The  theory  that  **  all  sin,  vice,  and  crime  were  due  to 
ignorance,"  is  now  exploded.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Nov^n- 
ber,  1903: 

The  mmber  of  crimes  committed  by  the  highly  educated  is  an  alarming  feature 
of  the  situation.  The  list  of  defaulting  bookkeepers,  bank  tellers,  clerks,  and  col- 
lege graduates  constantly  lengthens,  reflecting  a  lurid  light  upon  the  theories  of 
those  who  attempt  to  ^.ccount  for  the  origin  of  all  sin,  vice,  and  crime  by  ignorance. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  friends  of  Christian  education  to  lessen  this  rising  tide  of 
immorality  and  crime  by  fostering  religicm  in  the  young.  It  is  their  endeavor  to 
train  Ix'ttt^r  men  and  women,  and  thus  give  to  the  State  better  citizens  by  making 
them  better  Christians.  The  advocates  of  the  parochial  schofd  system  do  not  con- 
demn the  State  for  not  imparting  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  as 
they  are  now  organized,  because  they  well  know  it  does  not  lie  within  the  iirovinoe 
of  the  State  to  teach  religion.  Catholic  citizens  simply  follow  their  conscience  by 
sending  their  children  to  the  parish  school,  where  religion  can  hare  its  rightful 
place  and  influence.  And  in  doing  this  they  are  doing  a  great  and  lasting  servioe 
to  the  State. 
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MULTIPLY  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  this  end  they  had  in  view  when  the  bishops  in  the  Third  Council  of  Balti- 
more urged  the  Catholic  people  of  the  United  States  to  multiply  and  perfect  the 
parochial  schools.  **  We  must  multiply  them,"  they  insisted,  **  till  every  Catholic 
child  in  the  land  shall  have  the  means  of  education  within  its  reach.**  Parents 
and  pastors  should  not  rest  until  this  is  done.  No  parish,  they  declared,  is  com- 
plete till  it  has  schools  adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  children.  The  pastor  and 
X>eople  should  feel  that  they  have  not  done  their  entire  duty  until  this  is  accom- 
plished. And  the  Catholic  hierarchy  legislated  in  accordance  with  these  views. 
Parochial  schools  were  to  be  established  in  every  parish  where  it  was  possible  to 
do  so.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  bishops  provided  thatiihe  parochial  school  system 
be  perfected.  They  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  parochial  school  need  be  in  any 
respect  inferior  to  any  other  school  whatsoever.  **And  if  hitherto,  in  some 
places,'*  the  bishops  went  on  to  say,  *'  our  people  have  acted  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  better  to  have  an  imperfect  Catholic  school  than  to  have  none  at  all,  let  them 
now  push  their  praiseworthy  ambition  still  further  and  not  relax  their  efforts  till 
their  schools  be  raised  to  the  highest  educational  excellence. ' '  And  they  concluded 
their  appeal  by  imploring  parents  not  to  hasten  to  take  their  children  from  school, 
**  but  to  give  them  all  the  time  and  all  the  advantages  that  they  have  the  capacity 
to  profit  by,  so  that,  in  after  life,  their  children  *may  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed.'  " 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  OF  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  result  of  this  action  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  the  parochial  school  system 
began  to  extend  itself  very  rapidly.^  In  the  New  England  dioceses  especially 
marked  was  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools;  also  in  the  dioceses  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  in  the  newly  formed  dioceses  of  the  West  the  develop- 
ment within  a  short  time  was  very  pronounced. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  dioceses  of  New  England  Catholic  educa- 
tional institutions  have  multiplied  threefold.  To-day  there  are  352  such  institu- 
tions as  against  100  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  142,000  Catholic  pupils  in 
attendance  at  these  schools  as  against  20,000  in  1875.  In  the  archdiocese  of  Boston 
the  Catholic  schools  almost  equal  in  number  those  which  were  flourishing  in  the 
entire  province  (86  as  against  100),  while  the  number  of  children  in  the  parochial 
schools,  colleges,  and  academies  of  the  archdiocese  far  surpasses  the  total  attend- 
ance of  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  New  England  of  thirty  years  ago — 46,000  as 
against  20,000. 

In  the  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  the  same  marked  growth  of  parochial  schools 
is  to  be  observed.  In  1869  there  were  42  parochial  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
15,232  pupils,  while  last  year  (1902-3)  there  were  113  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  45,352  pupils,  showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  1,029.  The  same 
steady  growth  can  be  witnessed  in  almost  every  diocese  throughout  the  country. 

To-day  the  Catholic  educational  system  elicits  the  respect  and  earnest  study  of 
many  eminent  educators,  and  doubtless  its  continued  development  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  induce  a  more  fair-minded  and  conciliatory  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  public  toward  Catholic  parochial  schools. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  present  numerical  strength  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion the  sources  of  information  I  have  made  use  of  are  the  Catholic  Directory  and 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  supplemented,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
private  inquiry.  The  following  statistics  exhibit  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
the  attendance  being  summarized,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  under  the  titles 
**  Elementary,"  '*  Secondary,"  and  *' Higher  education,"  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  classification  adopted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Catholic  school  enrollment. 

Elementary 967,618 

Secondary — ^boys  (high  schools,  academies,  and  preparatory  departments 

of  colleges) 14,127 

Secondary — girls  (high  schools  and  academies) 20,874 

Higher  edncation  (colleges  and  nniversities,  not  including  seminaries) .  4, 010 

Toial 1,006,629 

If  we  assume  as  the  normal  the  ratio  which  the  total  school  attendance  in  the  coun- 
try bears  to  the  total  population,  we  can  ascertain  roughly  the  relative  numerical 
strength  of  Catholic  education  by  comparing  with  this  normal  the  ratio  which 
the  Catholic  school  attendance  bears  to  the  total  Catholic  population.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  I  have  attempted  to  do  this.  Taking  the  Catholic  population  as 
10,774,989,  as  given  in  the  Catholic  Directory,  for  the  year  1900,  the  ratio  of 
attendance  in  each  class  of  Catholic  schools  to  the  Catholic  population  is  com- 
pared with  the  ratio  of  attendance  in  all  schools  of  the  class  in  question  throughout 
the  country  to  its  total  population.  As  the  ratio  of  x)ercentage  would  be  too  small 
for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  I  have  chosen  as  more  convenient  the  ratio  of 
1  to  10,000.    It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  for  each  10,000  of  respective  i)opulation: 


Elemen- 
tary Btu- 
dente^male 
and 
female. 

Secondaxy  etn- 
dents. 

Students 
in  higher 

Male. 

Female. 

ednca- 
tion,male. 

Tt^  rVfiYi'^llr*  liMrtrilmfdnnfl 

896 
2,148 

18 
89 

19 
49 

4 

In  the  entire  United  States 

8 

It  is  observed  that  the  lowest  level  of  numerical  strength  is  reached  in  the  case 
of  our  secondary  schools,  or  high  schools,  for  boys.  The  attendance  here  falls 
short  by  two-thirds  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  parochial  school  enrollment 
appears  as  almost  one-half  of  the  normal.  In  higher  education  the  attendance  is 
just  one-half  of  the  normal.  Contrary  to  a  widespread  impression,  our  academies 
for  girls  have  much  less  than  their  due  proportion  of  secondary  pupils.  The 
number  of  academies  is  indeed  very  great,  amounting  all  told  to  672,  but  in 
most  of  them  the  secondary  pupils  are  comparatively  few,  and  probably  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  main  as  select  elementary  schools. 

The  Catholic  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  it  will  tax  our  energies 
severely  to  provide  additional  school  accommodations  proportionate  to  this 
increase.  Free  text-books  and  the  like  in  the  public  school  accentuate  the  ever 
acute  realization  of  the  financial  problems.  Yet,  in  view  of  that  which  has  been 
done,  we  may  not  doubt  that  the  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  generosity  of  our  people 
will  be  equal  to  the  solution  of  these  and  other  problems  that  will  arise  in  con- 
tinuing and  completing  the  work  of  Catholic  education.  The  single  fact  that  the 
parochial  schools  have  nearly  a  million  pupils  (see  statistics  of  parochial  schools 
appended) — almost  one-half  of  the  Catholic  children  of  elementary  school  age  in 
the  country— is  splendid  evidence  of  the  solid  growth  of  our  educational  system, 
as  well  as  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  both  clergy  and  laity  that  has  made  such  a  result  possible.  The  growth  of  the 
colleges  and  academies  for  girls  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  parochial  schools, 
and  if  the  statistics  of  our  high  schools  for  boys  exhibit  a  weak  point  in  the  sys- 
tem, an  analysis  of  the  condition  of  these  schools  permits  the  encouraging  hope 
that  the  present  expansive  movement  in  this  department  of  Catholic  education 
will  succeed  in  bridging  over  the  gap  that  has  hitherto  too  widely  separated  the 
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parochial  Bchool  and  the  college.  The  difficulties  already  smrnonnted  are  greater 
than  any  that  the  present  or  the  futnre  can  possibly  hold,  and  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  the  new  century  will  witness  long  before  its  meridian  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  Catholic  education  set  forth  by  the  third  plenary 
council,  of  Baltimore,  a  thoroughly  coordinated  system  of  CJatholic  schools, 
embracing  parochial  school,  high  school,  college,  and  university,  with  an  enroll- 
ment including  practically  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  school  i)opulation. 

Statistics  of  parochial  schools  for  1903. 


Archdioceses,  dioceses, 
vicariates-apoatolic . 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicaoo 

Cincinnati 

DUUUQUB 

MiLWAUKEB 

New  Orlbanh 

New  York 

Oregon  City ' 

Philadelphia 

St.Louis ' 

St.Paul ; 

San  Francisco ., 

Santa  Fe ' 

Albany 

Alton - i 

Altoona 

Bellevillo 

Boiso 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Burlington 

Charleston 

Cheyenne 

Cleveland 

Columbus • 

Concordia  

Covington 

Dallas ! 

Davenport 

Denver  

Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie i 

Fargo 

Fort  Wayne 

Galveston | 

Grand  Rapids 

Greenbay ' 

Harrisburg 

Hartford ' 

Helona * 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

La  Crosse 

Lead 1 


Parochial 

Children 

schools. 

attending. 

86 

21,711 

75 

44,538 

166 

67,821 

103 

26,693 

82 

16,424 

148 

30,668 

90 

17,282 

198 

57,546 

25 

8,100 

118 

44,824 

141 

24.430 

90 

16,740 

m 

14,083 

13 

1,887 

42 

15,370 

fi5 

7,814 

23 

6,000 

67 

7,210 

4 

400 

06 

84,802 

73 

28,659 

19 

4,779 

5 

1,126 

4 

430 

156 

34,979 

37 

~  8,945 

19 

1,836 

.16 

7,101 

24 

2,520 

42 

5,865 

19 

5,248 

66 

18,652 

9 

1,500 

42 

8,378 

12 

1,000 

77 

13,013 

28 

4,489 

no 

11,:I79 

84 

13,800 

30 

6,500 

59 

26,000 

9 

1,700 

100 

14,524 

40 

5,343 

77 

11,145 

4 

720 

Archdioceses,  dioceses, 
vicariates-apostoUc. 


Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Little  Rock 

Louisville... 

Manchester 

Marauette 

Mobile 

Monterey-Los  Angeles . 

Nashville 

Natchez 

Natchitoches 

Nesqually 

Newark 

Ogdensburg 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Pittsburg 

Portland 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Sacramento 

St.  Augustine 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Joseph 

Salt  Lake 

San  Antonio 

Savannah 

Scranton 

SiouxCity 

Sioux  Falls 

Springfield 

Syracuse 

Trenton 

Tucson 

Vancouver 

Wheeling 

Wichita 

Wilmington.. 

Winona 

Brownsville 

Indian  Territory 

North  Carolina 

Alaska  Territory 

Total 


Parochial 
schools. 


19 
18 
19 
12 
20 
100 
16 
53 
64 
102 
28 
87 
16 
43 

9 
11 
26 
13 

8 
89 
11 
38 
43 
28 
46 
16 
87 

6 

7 

10 
26 
10 
22 

8 
26 

8 


8,978 


Children 
attending 


4,000 
1,820 
2,667 
8,260 
11,708 
6,629 
8,680 
2,890 
2,476 
3,160 


37,000 
3,800 
5,722 

11,000 

31,757 
8,800 

19,126 
2,000 

15,669 
1,400 
2,245 
3,144 
1,561 
281 
5,119 
2,260 

11,360 
6,876 
2,810 

21,800 
4,943 
8,200 
1,000 
400 
1,820 
1,911 
2,547 
8,916 
1,047 
8,089 
618 


Besides  the  figures  above  given  for  the  parochial  schools  there  are  37,108  Cath- 
olic children  cared  for  and  educated  in  the  elementary  branches  and  in  manual 
training  in  257  institutions.  These  are  the  refuges,  protectories,  and  orphan 
asylums  under  Catholic  management  throughout  the  country.  Including  these 
the  Catholic  Church  at  the  present  time  is  educating  and  caring  for  1,118,031 
children. 

This  is  truly  a  splendid  record  of  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
education.  Elsewhere  in  this  pai>er  it  was  stated  that  this  is  the  **  greatest  reli- 
gious fact  in  the  United  States  to-day-^-over  a  million  children  educated  in  the 
C'atholic  parochial  schools  without  any  aid  from  the  State,'*  and  surely  it  is.  It 
has  been  done  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  by  a  people  for  the  most  part  poor  in 
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material  goods,  but  rich  in  faith.  It  has  been  done  through  the  noble  efforts  of 
consecrated  religions  men  and  women,  and  a  zealous  priesthood  who  have  gen- 
erally united  with  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  in  giving  to  Catholic  children 
the  best  secular  knowledge,  side  by  side  with  the  higher  knowledge  of  God  and 
religion. 

PERPEOTINO  THE  PAROCHIAL  SYSTEM. 

We  now  come  to  describe  the  typical  parochial  school  as  we  find  it  at  work 
to-day  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  also  sketch  its  management,  its  course  of 
study,  the  character  of  its  teaching  and  its  teachers,  and  lastly  its  educational 
results. 

And  first  a  word  about  the  building  itself.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  won- 
derful improvement  over  what  served  as  the  parochial  schoolhouse  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago.  As  the  rude  cabin  of  the  wilderness  has  given  way  to  the 
magnificent  cathedral  of  the  populous  city,  so  the  plain,  simple  structure,  often- 
times the  basement,  as  we  know,  of  a  church,  has  yielded  place  to  the  imposing 
parochial  school  building  that  is  now  to  be  seen  in  all  our  large  towns  and  cities. 
The  Catholic  school  authorities  fully  recognize  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
properly  constructed  buildings,  and  in  their  construction  have  paid  due  attention 
to  all  that  is  required  to  make  them  both  healthful  and  attractive.  The  average 
Catholic  rector  fully  understands  that  children  are  affected  by  their  environment 
and  that  of  necessity  much  of  their  time  is  to  be  spent  in  the  schoolroom.  Hence 
he  gives  this  subject  much  thought  and  attention  and  usually  employs  a  comi)e- 
tent  architect.  As  a  consequence  we  find  almost  everywhere,  esi)ecially  in  the 
cities,  substantial  and  oftentimes  imposing  x>Arochial  school  buildings,  well 
designed  class  rooms  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  best  results  as  to  seating,  light- 
ing, hygienic  and  sanitary  arrangements,  with  the  necessary  halls,  cloakrooms, 
etc.  These  buildings  are  usually  of  stone  or  brick,  and  compare  favorably  with 
the  public  school  buildings  in  the  same  place.  The  class  rooms  are  provided  with 
the  latest  style  of  desk  and  ample  blackboard  space.  The  ventilation,  heating, 
and  lighting  are  found  to  be,  in  most  of  the  schools  that  the  writer  of  this  x)aper 
has  seen  in  the  last  few  years,  all  that  could  be  desired.  Many  of  the  i)arochial 
schools  have  also  ample  playgrounds.  So  we  see  nothing  has  been  left  undone  in 
a  material  way  to  make  the  parochial  school  house  an  inviting  place  for  the  pupil. 
The  cost  incurred  is  oftentimes  very  great,  running  anywhere  from  ten  thousand 
to  one  hundred  and  even  as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  single 
building.  But  our  Catholic  people  are  willing  to  meet  this  heavy  outlay  that 
their  children  might  have  an  environment  and  education  equal  to  the  best. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

The  management  of  the  parochial  school  ultimately  rests  with  the  rector  of 
the  parish.  He  is  usually  aided  by  a  local  committee  or  school  board  made  up 
of  competent  laymen  who  are  interested  in  educational  matters.  The  council  of 
Baltimore  suggested  the  appointment  of  such  a  body,  and  it  has  been  found  by 
exjwrience  that  its  services  are  most  helpftd.  The  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee visit  the  schools  regularly,  at  least  once  a  week;  they  inspect  the  building, 
are  present  at  recitations,  usually  question  the  pupils,  and  in  many  other  ways 
contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The  gentlemen  who  are  selected  for 
this  position  regard  it  as  a  sx)ecial  mark  of  honor  and  give  their  time  and  services 
cheerftdly.  They  are  a  great  aid  to  the  pastor  in  his  school  work.  They  meet, 
usually  once  a  month,  in  conference  with  the  rector,  when  the  daily  workings  of 
the  school  are  discussed  and  suggestions  made  for  remedying  any  defects  or  for 
bettering  conditions. 
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Where  the  school  attendance  is  large — over  300  or  more  pupils— there  is  gener- 
ally a  principal  appointed  from  the  sisters  in  charge  to  supervise  the  daily  work; 
to  look  after  the  discipline  of  the  pupils,  and  to  report  to  the  rector  the  more  seri- 
ous violations  of  rule.  It  is  her  duty  to  see  that  the  work  in  the  various  grades  is 
properly  done;  to  aid  and  direct  younger  teachers,  and  she  supplies  the  place, 
sometimes,  of  a  teacher  who  may  be  temporarily  absent  because  of  illness  or  some 
other  cause.  The  princii)al  makes  out  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  which  are 
sent  to  the  rector  and  the  parents  of  each  pupil. 

Herewith  are  appended  copies  of  such  reports  which  are  used  in  the  school  of 
which  the  writer  has  charge.  We  find  the  weekly  report  of  great  benefit  in  secur- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  attendance: 


Room 

Enrollment: 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percentage  of  attendance. 


WKBKLY  REPORT. 

*    Week  ending. 


.,i^ 


,  Tecuiher, 


Name  <»f  pupil. 

Besidenoe. 

Reason. 

Tardiness. 

Abeenoe. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

The  monthly  rei)ort  shows  at  once  the  parent  or  guardian  how  the  child  is  doing 
at  school.    Here  is  a  copy  of  the  report  generally  used  in  our  i)arochial  schools: 


St School. 


In  charge  of 
Monthly  report  of 


Class  room  No. 


Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Days  al)9ent- .. - 

Attendance 

K^ eatnew  ....  , , , , ,  , 

. 

Dei)ortnient 

Bnnday  fv»,h<x)l .  r 

Christian  doctrine    , 

Cbnrch  history 

United  States  hlistory 

Grammar 

Composition 

Algebra 

Written  arithmetic 

Mental  arithmetic 

Geography 

Orthography 

Penmanship 

Reading 

Drawing 

Average 

Number  in  clam     . .   , ,     , 

Ra^ir .  ..  .    ..... 

.,  Teacher. 
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REGULATIONS. 

First.  Regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

Second.  Pupils  will  be  in  class  rooms  promptly  at  0  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m. 

Third.  Parents  will  oversee  home  stuoies. 

Fourth.  Parents  will  explain  in  person  to  rector  or  sister  in  charge  when  their 
children  are  absent,  tardy,  or  fail  to  prei>are  night  work. 

Fifth.  Parents  will  examine  and  sign  this  report  each  month  and  see  that  it  ii 
returned  the  following  morning. 


Meaning  of  notes: 


100  signifies  Excellent. 
80  signifies  Gk>od. 


60  signifies  Bad. 


90  signifies  Very  ^ood. 
60  signifies  Unsatisfactory. 


Signature  of  parent. 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 

Jannftrv      

Febrnftry ,  . 

MfKrc^h         . 

April 

Mwy              ,  . 

Jtme  ......... .. 

These  reports  have  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  securing  a  high  percent- 
age of  attendance  as  well  as  stimulating  pupils  in  their  studies.  To  take  the  last 
year*s  attendance  of  the  parochial  school  with  which  the  writer  is  connected, 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  650  children,  and  the  average  weekly  attendaui^^e  dur- 
ing a  ten  months'  session  never  fell  below  94  per  cent,  and  was  for  several  weeks 
as  high  as  96  and  97.  This  splendid  showing  we  attribute  largely  to  the  Weekly 
Report  and  the  investigation  which  follows  of  each  individual  case  of  absence  or 
tardiness  by  the  clergyman  in  charge  of  the  school.  We  have  little,  if  any,  need 
of  the  truant  officer  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  law  of  the  State. 

COUBSB  OP  STUDY. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  daily  workings 
of  a  typical  x)arochial  school  the  following  table  is  herewith  printed.  The  schail 
is  a  well-graded  one,  and  provides  a  course  of  study  covering  a  period  of  eight 
years.  No  child  is  admitted  under  6  years.  The  pupils  in  the  eighth  year,  or 
grammar  grade,  have  been  admitted  with  scarcely  a  single  failure  for  a  number 
of  years  past  into  the  local  public  high  school. 
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Table  shovoing  course  of  study  in  a  parochial  school^  and  time  devoted  daily  to 

each  subject. 


Hour  per  day. 

Subjects. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Serenth 
year. 

Eighth 
year. 

ChristiAn  doctrine. 
Practical  and  men- 
tal anthmetic. 
Tiansruage  , , . 

45  min.. 
1  hour.. 

45  min.. 

45  min. - 
Ihour.. 

46  min.. 

45  min.. 

1    hour 

80  min. 

45  min.. 

40  min.. 
1    hour 
80  min. 
45  min.. 
80  min.. 

40  min.. 
1    hour 
80  min. 
45  min.. 
80  min.. 
....do... 

40  min.. 
1    hour 
81  min. 
45  min.. 
80  min.. 
...do.  .. 
20  min. - 
15  min.. 
20  min.. 

40  min.. 
1    hour 
80  min. 
46  min.. 
80  min.. 
....do... 
20  min.. 
15  min.. 
20  min.. 

40  min. 
1    hour 
80  min. 
45  min 

Geography 

80  min. 

History 

Do 

Reading 

Ihour.. 
30  min. - 
45  min.. 

Ihour.. 
30  min.. 
45  min.. 

45  min.. 
80  min.. 
....do... 

45  min.. 
80  min.. 
20  min.. 

20  min.. 
15  min.. 
20  min.. 

20  min. 

Orthography 

Penmanship    and 
drawing    (alter- 
nately). 

15  min. 
20  min. 

OUTLINE  OP  PAROOHIAL  80HOOL  WORK. 


To  show  more  clearly  and  in  detail  the  nature  and  character  of  the  teaching 
and  what  each  grade  is  doing,  I  select  an  outline  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
during  the  third  and  the  last  years  of  the  course  in  the  various  branches: 

'  THIRD  YBAR^B  WORK. 

Religious  inttruction. 

Review  work  of  preceding  year:  (Commandments,  Precepts,  Sacraments. 
Ohristian  doctrine:  First  to  fifteenth  chapters.    Explanation  of  principal  feasts. 

Langvane. 

Review  last  year's  work. 

Teach  correct  use  of  "shall*'  and  *' will,"  of  *'in"  and  "into,"  of  "rise"  and  "raise,"  of  "off" 
and  "of,"  of  "learn"  and  "teach." 

Oral  reproductions  of  short  stories. 

Written  reproductions  of  observations  made  or  stories  told  by  teacher. 

Train  pupils  to  distinguish  common  and  proper  nouns,  singular  and  plural  nouns,  writing  of 
possessive  case.  Continue  drill  for  use  of  capitals,  period,  question  mark,  apostrophe  (contrac- 
tions and  singular  possessive),  hyphen,  comma  in  a  series,  abbreviationa 

Teach  exclamation  point. 

Oral  and  written  teste  of  misspelled  words.    Teach  syllabication. 

Letter  writing  to  begin  here,  letters  to  be  copied,  attention  called  to  date,  to  form  of  salutation, 
to  manner  of  closing.    (Capitalisation  and  punctuation. 

Arithmetic. 

Teach  numeration  and  notation  to  fifth  order.  Fractions:  Review  and  teach  i,  i>t,  ^.  Denom- 
inate numbers:  Same  as  in  second  year,  also  en.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sec.,  min.    Roman  notation  to  100. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  continued.  Operations  in  United  States 
money. 

Related  pi*actical  problems,  requiring  pupils  to  make  and  solve  similar  ones.  Multiplication 
tables  completed. 

Analytical  arithmetic:  Fundamental  processes  and  application. 

SjtelUng. 

OrsL*  New  words  in  aU  subjects. 

Written:  In  columns,  words  selected  from  reading  lesson,  technical  terms  from  other  subjects 
of  the  year. 
Phonetic  spelling,  diacritical  marks,  Modern  Speller,  from  page  21  to  41. 
Definitions  of  familiar  words. 

Writing. 

Attention  to  position  and  holding  of  pen.    Drill  in  stem  and  loop  letters,  capitals,  and  figures. 
Train  pupils  to  write  rapidly  and  accurately  from  first. 
Use  pen  and  ink.    Copybook  No.  2. 
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Drawing. 

Form:  Study  eUipeoid,  cone,  and  pyramid,  as  whole  and  in  detail;  also  objects  reeembling 
them. 
Color:  Recognition  and  naming  of  six  standards  and  twelve  spectrum  hues. 

Recuiing. 

Complete  Second  Reader  and  first  part  of  Third.    Lesson  I  to  XXX. 

Frequent  exercises  in  elementary  sotmds  for  articulation. 

NoTH.— Object  of  reading— getting  the  thought— should  be  insisted  upon. 

BIOHTH  rSAR*S  WORK. 

Religious  instruction. 

Prayers  and  approved  pious  practices:  Christian  Doctrine,  Deharbe^s  Catechism;  feasts  of  the 
year  explained;  also  mass;  vestments,  color,  names,  et^. 
Lives  of  saints  that  have  influenced  the  thought  of  the  world. 
Bible  history:  History  of  the  church. 

Langwige. 

Complete  grammar  from  infinitives  and  review.  Review  in  use  of  d'  critics,  syllabication. 
Teach  sjielling  of  words  from  all  subjects  studied.  Drills  and  teste  in  sele  *ed  words,  oral  and 
written. 

Practice  paragraphing. 

Reproduction  of  poetry  into  prose. 

Composition:  Writing  biographies  in  connection  with  history;  description  of  pictures,  stat- 
uary, and  buildings  in  connection  with  literature  and  ^.p^  Letter  writing:  Social  and  business 
forms.  Selections  from  good  authors,  calculated  to  give  general  information  (Irving*s  Sketch 
Book,  etc).    To  serve  as  reading  for  grade. 

Arithmetic.  • 

Complete  and  review,  strengthening  previous  work.    Analytical:  Section  YL 

Algebra. 
Milne's  Elementary:  Teach  to  quadratics. 

Spelling. 

Oral:  Complete  Modem  Speller.    Review. 

Written:  Review  difficult  words  in  speller;  dictate  long  {paragraphs. 

Definitions:  Pages  140-160. 

Geography.    . 
Thorough  review  of  previous  grades. 
All  review  should  be  topical. 

Make  special  study  of  United  States  and  countries  commercially  related  to  it;  also  mathemati- 
cal geography. 
Use  supplementary  geographies  and  other  related  reading  matter. 

WHting. 
Further  drills  in  rapidity,  accuracy,  etc. 
Practice  business  and  social  forms;  composition. 

History. 

With  text-book  study  from  beginning  of  the  national  period  of  the  United  States,  making  pro- 
gressive maps  to  show  growth  of  territory.  Study  the  Administrations  to  close  of  civil  war, 
connecting  the  events  of  each  with  preceding. 

Then  review  the  national  period  by  topics,  such  as  extension  of  territory,  slavery,  wars,  busi- 
ness matters,  internal  improvements,  foreign  matters,  Indian  removals,  etc. 

From  1805  to  present  time,  present  by  topics,  giving  special  attention  to  international  aflfaira 

Make  biography  prominent  in  all  the  work. 

Dratmng. 

C'Cnstruction:  Making  to  a  given  scale  working  drawings. 
Studying  section  and  development- 
Representation:  Angular  perspective.    Drawing  groups  of  three  or  more  objects.    Drawing 
from  nature,  sprays,  or  plants.    Free  sketches. 
Review  fundamental  principles  of  design. 

ColoK  Study  harmony,  and  design  in  harmonious  combinations. 
Observe  the  effects  of  color  in  nature. 
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What  is  specially  aimed  at  in  the  average  parochial  school  is  the  avoidance  of 
dilettanteism  and  experimentation — fads  and  follies — and  the  giving  of  a  thorough 
•practical  training  in  what  used  to  be  called  **  the  three  R's.**  We  have  no  reason 
so  far  in  the  development  of  onr  parochial  schools  to  deplore  what  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  recently  styled  '*the  tyranny  of  things"  in  our  educational 
methods. 

**We  are  afficted,"  said  President  HaU,  *'in  our  modem  pedagogy  with  a 
tyranny  of  things.  There  is  our  natural  science,  ihdustrial  education,  the  teach- 
ing of  art,  all  using  objects  or  pictures  of  objects.  If  the  child,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, can  not  think  without  visual  provocation;  if  it  is  losing  enthusiasm  for 
public,  social,  and  ethical  questions;  if  it  is  being  crippled  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, cares  only  in  a  languid  way  for  prose  and  poetry,  and  responds  only  to  com- 
mercial interests,  then  'something  must  be  promptly  done  to  remedy  this  fourfold 
root  of  the  present  linguistic  decadence." 

It  is  said  that  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  degenerating  year  by  year.  If 
so,  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  pupils  are  taught  too  much  *'  through 
the  eye  and  too  little  through  the  ear.*'  Our  parochial  schools  are  generally  free 
of  **  the  fourfold  root  of  the  present  linguistic  decadence." 

Special  attention  is  given  in  the  parochial  schools  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
our  country,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  constantly  inculcated.  The  great 
national  holidays — Washing^n's  birthday,  Memorial  and  Thanksgiving  days — are 
dxdy  observed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  preceeding  day  with  appropriate  exercises 
by  the  pupils. 

DIOCESAN   SUPBBINTEN DENTS. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  local  man- 
agement of  the  parochial  schools  receives  great  aid  and  valuable  direction  from 
the  diocesan  Bui)erintendent.  He  is  a  priest  who  is  well  up  in  educational  matters 
and  is  set  apart  by  the  bishop  for  this  work.  He  is  relieved  from  the  usual  parish 
work  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  sux>ervision  of  all  the  schools  in  the  dio- 
cese. He  makes  reg^ular  visits  and  holds  examinations  at  stated  times.  He  pub- 
lishes annually  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the  diocese, 
giving  the  standing  of  each  school.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  number  of  these 
reports,  and  no  one  can  examine  them  without  being  convinced  that  the  diocesan 
superintendent  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  great  progress  made  of  recent 
years  in  these  schools.  It  would  be  well,  as  recommended  in  the  recent  parochial 
school  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  if  every  diocese  had  such  an  ofS^er. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  perfect  organization  of  the  system  without  him. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLb. 

The  teachers  in  the  parochial  schools  are  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
various  teaching  orders  of  men  and  women  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to 
the  work.«  Many  lay  teachers  are  found  in  the  German,  Polish,  and  Slavish 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  parish  schools  conducted  in  small  towns  or  rtiral  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  a  religious  community.  The  parochial 
school-teacher  devotes  his  or  her  whole  life  to  teaching.  And  thus  the  religions 
teacher  has,  in  this  respect,  a  decided  advantage  over  those  teachers  who  occupy 
themselves  with  the  important  duties  of  teaching  until  something  more  lucrative 
or  attractive  is  found.  The  child's  future  welfare  is  always  the  first  and  great 
consideration  with  these  religious  teachers.  No  one  is,  or  should  be,  admitted  to 
undertake  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  who  is  not  fully  qualified  for  the  work. 

a  Of  the  achools  represented  in  the  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World^s  Fair,  Chicago, 
1B9B,  97  por  cent  of  the  schools  were  in  charge  of  the  various  religious  orders.  Doubtless  the 
same  i)ercentago  holds  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  United  States  to-day. 
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The  ''religious  habit"  does  not  make  the  teacher.  Nor  is  the  teacher  like  the 
poet — bom,  not  made.  The  church  authorities  are  insisting  more  and  more  every- 
where that  the  teachers  in  the  parochial  schools  understand  the  art  and  science 
of  education;  that  no  teacher  be  employed  in  a  xMtrochial  school  who  is  not  duly 
qualified.  Among  the  resolutions  i>as8ed  at  the  second  annual  conference  of  the 
parochial  schools,  held  at  Philadelphia,  October  28  and  20, 1903,  and  presided  over 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Conaty,  D.  D.,  was  the  following: 

Realizing  that  the  teachers  make  the  school,  we  urge  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  have  all  our  teachers  secure  certificates  of  proficiency  from  diocesan  school 
boards  or  normal  or  regent  examinations,  so  that  the  public  may  know  that  none 
but  comx>etent  teachers  are  in  our  schools. 

At  this  same  conference  one  of  the  strongest  pax>ers  presented  was  that  of  the 
right  reverend  chairman  **  On  the  training  of  teachers.'*  The  very  great  impor- 
tance of  this  branch  of  school  work  was  dwelt  upon,  since  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  largely  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  In  most  dioceses  there  are 
examining  boards  for  the  x>arochial  school-teachers.  To-day  normal  schools  exist 
in  all  the  novitiates  of  the  religious  teaching  communities.  The  Catholic  idea  of 
the  ideal  teacher  is  one  in  whom  moral  character,  intellectual  training,  and  pro- 
fessional skill  coox>erate  in  harmonious  action  for  the  success  of  the  class  and  the 
individual  pupil,  one  who  day  by  day  becomes  the  better  teacher  precisely 
because  day  by  day  he  or  she  becomes  a  more  diligent  student,  a  more  successful 
solver  of  the  x)edagogical  or  i>sychological  problems  that  present  themselves  within 
the  realm  of  the  class  room. 

To  secure  such  ideal  teachers,  or  at  least  to  make  the  combination  of  necessary 
qualities  less  rare,  is  supposedly  the  end  aimed  at  in  normal  school  training. 

Our  religious  teaching  communities  justly  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  estab- 
lish normal  schools  for  teachers,  though  from  some  of  the  histories  of  education, 
or  from  the  data  advanced  by  lecturers  in  schools  of  pedagog^r,  one  would  never 
be  led  to  suspect  the  fact. 

The  late  Brother  Azarias,  in  ''Beginnings  of  normal  schools,''  Educational 
Essays,  page  246,  writes:  ^ 

Alain,  speaking  of  primary  education  in  France  during  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  says:  '*  In  reality  the  first  normal  schools  were  the  novitiates 
of  the  teaching  orders  established  during  the  past  two  centuries."  (L 'Instruc- 
tion Primaire  en  France  avant  la  Revolution,  p.  129.) 

Shortly  after  Blessed  de  La  Salle  had  organized  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  the  fame  of  the  schools  taught  by  them  in  Rheims  spread  far  and  wide. 
Several  of  the  clergy  in  towns  and  hamlets  applied  for  a  single  brother  to  take 
charge  of  their  schools.  This  could  not  be,  as  the  founder  had  established  the 
rule  that  not  less  than  two  brothers  teach  in  any  school.  Accordingly,  he  offered 
to  open,  under  the  title  of  a  ''Seminary  for  schoolmasters,"  an  institution  in 
which  young  men  would  be  tinned  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  new 
method  of  teaching.  The  school  was  opened  in  1684.  This  was  the  first  normal 
school  ever  established.  ("Beginnings  of  normal  schools,"  Educational  Essays, 
pp.  250,  251.) 

The  need  of  competent  teachers  led  to  the  establishment  (by  St.  John  de  La 
Salle)  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  the  parent  of  the  modem  normal  schools. 
(Compayr^'s  History  of  Pedagogy,  p.  1^7.) 

There  is  wanting,  however,  in  many  of  the  novitiates  a  very  important  feature 
of  the  normal  school,  properly  so  called,  and  that  is  a  model  or  practice  school, 
wherein  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  may  see  the  most  approved  methods 
in  the  various  grades  practically  demonstrated  by  experienced,  skillful  teachers; 
and  wherein  they  also,  at  certain  periods,  may  make  their  first  essays  in  teach- 
ing, under  efficient  supervision.  The  helpfulness  of  such  a  model  school  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  While  observing  the  work  of  the  experienced  teacher, 
novices  would  receive  inspiration  for  their  future  life  work,  and  in  their  efforts 
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to  teach,  under  sympathetic,  skUlftil  guidance,  would  acquire  like  skill  and 
become  more  confident  of  their  own  ability. 

That  the  untried  teacher  should,  alone  and  unaided,  begin  to  experiment  with  a 
class  of  pupils  is  unjust  to  the  children  and  disheartening  i^  herself.  Pedagogical 
ability  should  have  been  acquired  before  she  assumes  sole  charge  of  a  class.  Now, 
with  a  model  school  to  supplement  by  actual  practice  the  theory  taught  in  the 
novitiate  we  might  reasonably  hope  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  in 
the  parochial  schools.  No  doubt  the  teaching  communities  will  supply  this  want 
and  thus  remove  the  evils  arising  from  the  employment  sometimes  of  inexperienced 
teachers. 

OATHOLIO  TEAOHBRS'   INSTITUTES. 

There  is  one  very  commendable  feature  of  parochial  school  work  which  has  been 
adopted  within  the  last  few  years  and  is  at  present  followed  generally  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  is  the  holding  of  diocesan  teachers*  institutes.  This  work 
was  begun  under  the  direction  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher,  Mrs.  B.  Ellen 
Burke. 

Many  of  the  teaching  orders  of  sisters  had  long  desired  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  general  educational  meetings,  in  order  to  unify  and  strengthen 
their  work;  but  being  burdened  with  duties,  no  religieuse  could  be  spared  from 
the  schoolroom  to  begin  the  organization  of  institutes,  associations,  and  conven- 
tions. It  therefore  became  a  plain  duty  for  the  laity  to  aid  the  sisters  until  such 
time  as  their  numbers  had  increased  sufficiently  to  permit  them  to  carry  on  the 
work  themselves. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1895,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  in  New 
York  City,  and  has  been  continued  for  the  various  teaching  orders  ever  since.  It 
has  spread  into  every  diocese  of  the  country.  The  *'  sisters'  institutes  '*  are  gen- 
erally held  during  the  midsummer  vacation  and  are  conducted  by  men  and  women 
distinguished  in  their  different  branches  of  knowledge.  They  are  specialists  in 
the  subjects  assigned  to  them. 

The  general  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these  institutes  is  along  the  lines  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  common  subjects  usually  taught  in  elementary  schools. 
Not  less  than  two  and  usually  four  or  five  instructors  are  sent  to  each  institute. 
The  work  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  the  various  dioceses  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on.  It  has  been 
found  very  beneficial  to  the  school  and  helpful  to  the  teachers. 

INSTITUTE  PROGRAMME. 


Herewith  is  appended  the  programme  of  a  week's  institute  given  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  August  7  to  August  12,  1899.  The  exercises  opened  with  an  address  by 
Archbishop  Ireland: 


Monday. 

Opening  address. 

Cnanges  in  school  work. 

Rhetoric. 

Arithmetic. 

History. 

Writing. 


Ihiesdap. 

Christian  doctrine. 

History. 

Writing. 

Rhetoric. 

Arithmetic. 

History. 

Language. 
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Wednes(t(nj. 


Christian  doctrlno. 

Arithmetic. 

Rhetoric. 

History. 

Writing. 

Algebra. 

Langoage. 

ThurMfJai/. 

Christian  doctrine'. 

Algebra. 

Grammar. 

Rhetoric. 

Physical  geogmphy. 

Writing. 

Rhetoric. 


Friday. 


Christian  doctrine. 

Algebra. 

Grammar. 

Rhetoric. 

Physical  geography. 

Writing. 

Rhetoric. 

Saturday. 

Christian  doctrine. 

Geometry. 

Writing. 

Rhetoric. 

Geometry. 

Writing. 

Physical  geography. 

Grammar. 
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Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  saperintendent  of  public  instmction  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
Qylyanla,  in  his  sixty-nin^  annual  report,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  3, 1902, 
referring  to  this  subject,  writes: 

The  sisters  in  charge  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Catholic  Church  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  vacation  in  some  form  of  preparation  for  the  year's  work. 
Bven  at  the  annual  retreats  time  is  given  to  self-examination  as  a  lever  to  raise 
the  individual  to  higher  planes  of  effort.  The  best  scholars  in  the  Jesuit  and  other 
colleges  deliver  lectures  to  fit  teachers  for  work  in  the  elementary  schools.  What 
the  church  does  for  her  teachers  the  State  can  afford  to  do  for  its  teachers. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  note  that  the  Catholic  University  of  America  opened  an 
institute  of  pedagogy  in  New  York  City  on  October  1 ,  1902.  The  instruction  treats 
of  the  history  of  education,  the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  psychology, 
American  history,  and  literary  work. 

SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  parochial  school-teachers,  besides  the  many  periodicals  and  papers  treating 
of  educational  matters,  find  great  aid  and  assistance  in  two  Catholic  publications 
specially  issued  for  their  benefit.  The  first  is  the  Review  of  Catholic  Pedagogy, 
published  at  Chicago.  The  high  character  of  the  subject-matter  and  its  general 
excellence  have  secured  for  it  a  generous  welcome  from  our  teachers.  There  is 
also  published  at  Milwaukee  an  excellent  monthly,  the  Catholic  School  Journal, 
which  is  found  to  be  popular  and  quite  helpful. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS. 

So  we  see  there  is  to-day  in  the  United  States  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
parochial  school  system;  that  it  is  well  equipped  to  carry  on  its  work,  and  that 
steps  are  being  constantly  taken  to  advance  still  further  the  work.  We  need 
Catholic  high  schools  to  complete  the  system,  and  we  need  unification  of  methods 
and  of  the  course  of  study.  These  will  soon  come,  for  they  were  the  subjects 
chiefly  discussed  at  the  recent  parochial  school  convention  held  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  twenty-five  dioceses  of  the  country  were  represented.  The  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  of  educators  were  embodied  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

First.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  united  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Catholic  primary  education,  we  believe  that  interchange  of  ideas  and  comparison 
of  methods  and  results  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  needs  and  a 
surer  solution  of  the  many  difficult  problems  that  confront  us.  Encouraged  by 
the  splendid  response  to  the  call  for  a  conference  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
Catholic  parochial  school  interests,  the  conference,  representing  25  dioceses, 
earnestly  bespeaks  a  more  extended  cooperation  with  others  of  this  association, 
so  that  its  membership  may  embrace  representatives  of  every  diocese  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  We  rejoice  to  note  the  growing  sentiment  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  religious  element  in  education.  In  order  that  our 
non-Catholic  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  faith,  may  realize  more 
keenly  and  appreciate  more  justly  the  sacrifice  that  Catholics  are  making  to  pro- 
vide their  children  with  the  benefits  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  only  true  edu- 
cation, viz,  religious  combined  with  secular  instruction,  we  suggest  that  the  cost 
of  equipping  and  mainlaining  our  parochial  schools  be  brought  to  their  attention 
from  time  to  time  in  the  public  press. 

Third.  We  recommend  that  careful  study  be  made  of  the  best  means  for  the 
complete  organization  of  our  parish  schools. 

Fourth.  Realizing  that  the  teachers  make  the  school,  we  urge  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  have  our  teachers  secure  certificates  of  proficiency  from  diocesan 
school  boards  or  normal  or  regent  examinations,  so  that  the  public  may  know  that 
none  but  competent  teachers  are  in  our  schools. 
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The  other  day  the  members  of  the  Moseley  educational  commission  from 
England  visited  a  number  of  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  of  Chicago.  The 
Record-Herald  of  that  city  writes: 

The  visitinir  educators  were  surprised  at  the  number  of  these  institutions  and 
their  large  enrollment,  and  were  favorably  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  text- 
books used  are  largely  the  same  as  those  studied  in  the  public  schools. 

**  We  learn  that  there  are  100,000  children  attending  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
city,"  said  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  a  Protestant  clergyman  and  a  member  of  the 
London  school  board.  ''  Tnis  we  regard  as  an  important  phase  of  the  educational 
problem.  The  brightness  of  the  pupils  was  in  some  instances  surprising.  At  St. 
Stanislaus  School  a  Polish  boy  of  10  years  was  especially  well  informed  on  Ameri- 
can history.  At  the  St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  St.  James  schools  we  found  the 
children  well  advanced  for  their  ages." 

And  the  same  favorable  impression  of  the  work  done  in  the  parochial  schools  of 
the  present  day  is  created  everywhere  in  the  minds  of  all  fair-minded  persons 
who  visit  them. 

Intellectually,  Catholics  are  showing  the  results  of  the  training  given  in  their 
parochial  schools  and  higher  academic  institutions.  In  number  and  efficiency 
these  schools  are  bound  to  grow  every  year.  In  January,  1902,  there  were  8,835 
parochial  schools.  In  January,  1908,  there  were  8,978,  an  increase  of  143.  One 
salutary  influence  these  schools  have  already  exerted,  and  will  exert  still  more 
strongly,  is  found  in  the  manifest  tendency  of  many  denominations  to  imitate  to 
some  extent  the  Catholic  system. 

For  a  long  time  Catholics  were  alone  in  their  stand  for  denominational  schools, 
but  the  logic  of  events  has  brought  to  their  side  many  Lutherans,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  and  even  Baptists.  The  orthodox  Jews  are  the  last  to  get  in  line. 
At  their  national  convention,  held  during  the  past  summer  in  Philadelphia,  the 
rabbis  strongly  advocated  the  establishment  of  schools  wherein  the  children  of 
their  faith  might  learn  the  principles  of  their  religion  while  being  taught  the 
rudiments  of  the  three  R's.  Thus  is  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  being 
daily  vindicated. 

Recently  there  was  incorporated  in  Chicago  an  association  of  educators,  includ- 
ing such  distinguished  names  as  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Charles  L.  Hutchison,  vice-president  of  the  Com  Exchange  National 
Bank;  Prof.  George  A.  Coe,  of  the  Northwestern  University;  L.  Wilbur  Messer, 
secretary  of  the  State  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  George  L.  Robin- 
son, of  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  body,  which  represents  all  shades  of  religious  belief, 
is  to  maintain  a  x>osition  in  the  field  of  religious  education  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  in  the  field  of  education  in  general.  And  it 
is  declared  by  this  association  that  **  efforts  will  be  made  from  a  new  view-point 
to  obtain  religious  and  moral  education  in  the  public  schools." 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  in  an  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia  within  the 
last  few  days,  boldly  announced  that  **  a  way  must  be  found  to  blerd  religious 
and  secular  instruction  in  the  schools."  And  he  added:  *'  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  are  going  to  make  the  right  kind  of  a  citizen  by  a  godless  education  and  then 
adding  on  religion  afterwards.  That  idea  is  wrong.  Education  and  religion 
must  go  hand  in  hand." 

Within  the  past  year  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  a  magazine  article, 
deplored  the  fact  that  '*  our  educational  system  had  not  solved  any  one  of  the 
great  problems  that  trouble  the  country  at  the  present  time;"  that  vice  and 
crime  had  increased  instead  of  diminishing  with  the  extension  of  our  public 
school  system.  At  the  National  Educational  Convention  held  in  Boston  last 
summer  several  of  the  most  prominent  delegates  avowed  their  conviction  of  the 
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*' necessity  of  religions  instmction  in  the  public  schools."  So  we  see  there  is  a 
very  decided  change  in  public  opinion  on  the  school  question,  and  a  pronounced 
trend  in  favor  of  the  principle  that  underlies  the  Catholic  system  of  education. 

Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  December  13, 1908,  discussing 
this  subject  of  religion  in  the  schools,  says  of  Canada  that:  **  There  appears  to  be 
a  growing  disposition  here  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  afford  it  to  send  their 
children  to  voluntary  and  religious  schools.*'  And  he  adds;  *'  Under  our  purely 
secular  system  intellect  is  outrunning  character,  with  bad  consequences  to  the 
child  and  to  society." 

**  Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation,"  says  the  Ger- 
man, William  von  Humboldt,  *  *  must  first  be  introduced  into  its  schools.  *  *  Surely 
we  want  civic  virtue  and  morality  in  the  life  of  the  American  people.  Can  we 
get  these  without  introducing  them  into  the  schools?  And  can  we  have  a  saving 
morality,  and  civic  virtue  without  religion?  All  bodies  of  Christians  the  world 
over  unite  in  saying,  No;  we  can  not.  Why  not,  then,  introduce  religion  into 
the  schools? 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

B7BLIPHALBT  Oram  Lyte, 

Principal  FirH  Pimnsylvania  State  Normal  School,  MiUeravUle^  Pa. 


PEEPATOBY  NOTE. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  on  the  State  normal  schools  of  the  United  States*  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  hare  consulted  Henry  Bamard^s  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, Horace  Mann*s  Reports,  the  Reixirts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  issued  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  e8i>ecially  the  report  on  normal  schools  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  of  that  body,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler^s  Education  in  the  United  States,  and 
numerous  State  reports,  catalogrnes,  etc.  In  particular  I  have  made  free  use  (and  sometimes 
literal  use  also)  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Gtordy's  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Normal  School  Idea  in  the  United 
States,  and  Secretary  M.  A.  Newell^s  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Normal  Schools  in  the 
United  States. 

I  trust  that  this  general  acknowledgment  of  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  much  of 
the  information  here  presented  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  quotation  marks  and  special  references, 
which  it  was  difficult  in  many  cases  to  insert  in  the  revision  of  the  typewritten  copy  made 
largely  from  dictation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessary  limitations  placed  upon  an  article  of  this  kind  prevent 
the  full  treatment  that  the  subject  demands.  What  is  here  given  is  intended  to  be  typical  of 
similar  facts  that  could  be  multiplied  many  times.  As  a  rule,  only  typical  and  salient  facts  were 
selected  from  the  wealth  of  material  within  the  reach  of  the  careful  student  of  the  normal 
school  systems  of  the  country.  The  public  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  are  the  leading 
agencies  employed  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  publio  schools.  Their  history  is  in  a 
large  degree  the  history  of  public  education. 

B.  O.  Lyte. 

MlIiliBRSVltiLK,  Pa.,  May  A,  190U, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  problem  of  e'.ementary  education  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
with  which  a  free  poople  must  deal.  The  most  important  factor  in  this  problem  is 
the  teacher.  The  f.chools  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State  present  questions  of  vital  interest  to  all  thoughtful  citizens.  This 
chapter  endeavors  to  put  into  conyenient  form  a  few  of  the  most  important  facta 
concerning  the  origin  and  present  condition  of  the  schools  designated  by  the  laws 
of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

A  normal  school  is  a  school  established  for  the  academic  and  professional  prep- 
aration of  teachers.  It  is  a  technical  school,  differing  from  academies  and  col- 
leges in  its  objects  and  methods  of  work.  The  objects  of  the  academy  and  college 
are  general  culture  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  the  object  of  the  normal 
school  is  to  impart  culture,  discipline,  skill,  and  learning  to  its  students  for  a 
si)ecific  and  technical  purpose,  viz,  that  of  fitting  them  to  teach  others.  The 
academy  and  college  aim  to  teach  their  students  the  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge; the  normal  school  aims  to  teach  its  students  not  only  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, but  also  the  processes  by  which  the  learning  mind  acquires  knowledge  and 
the  resultant  of  these  processes.  These  objects  and  aims  distinguish  normal 
schools  from  other  institutions  of  learning  and  determine  the  courses  of  study  in 
them  and  the  methods  by  which  the  studies  must  be  taught. 

^The  relation  of  the  normal  school  to  the  State  is  close.  The  State  must  educate 
the  children  within  its  borders.  It  must  therefore  establish  and  maint  lin  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  The  most  important  factor  of  this  system  is  th  j  teacher. 
The  teacher  must  be  educated  in  institutions  provided  by  the  State  and  under 
State  control,  if  his  work  is  to  be  properly  done.  It  is  consequently  both  a  duty 
and  a  necessity  for  the  State  to  found  and  support  State  normal  schools.  Theee 
views,  which  are  accepted  almost  universally  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
show  that  the  function  of  the  normal  school  is  peculiar,  and  that  its  responsibili- 
ties are  greater  than  those  of  other  educational  institutions. 


ORIGIN  OP  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  American  educator,  probably  Elisha  Ticknor,  recommended  in  an  article  in 
the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  June,  1789,  that  a  system  of  schools  should  be 
established  to  train  teachers.    The  writer  said: 

There  should  be  a  public  grammar  school  established  in  each  county  of  the 
State,  in  which  should  be  tafight  English  grammar,  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  etc.,  in  order  to  fit  young  gentlemen  for  college  and  school 
keeping.  At  the  head  of  this  county  school  I  would  place  an  able  preceptor,  who 
should  superintend  the  whole  instruction  of  the  youth  committed  to  b  iS  care,  and 
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who,  together  with  a  board  of  oyerseers,  shotQd  annually  examine  yonng  gentlemen 
desired  forschooknasters  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar, 
and  if  they  are  f onnd  qualified  for  the  office  of  school  keeping  and  able  to  teach 
these  branches  with  ease  and  propriety  to  recommend  tnem  for  this  pnrpose. 
No  man  ought  to  be  suffered  to  superintend  ever  so  small  a  school  except  he  has 
been  first  examined  by  a  body  of  men  of  this  character  and  authorized  for  this 
purpose.  And  I  am  sure  it  is  no  vanity  in  me  to  think  that  were  our  petty 
grammar  schools  annihilated  and  one  established  in  each  countv  as  a  substitute, 
instead  of  our  common  schools,  kept  by  a  set  of  ignoramuses*  who  obtrude  them- 
selyes  upon  the  people  a  few  months  at  a  time,  without  the  requisite  abilities  or 
qualifications,  we  should  have  a  worthy  class  of  teachers,  regularly  introduced 
and  examined,  and  should  soon  see  the  happy  effects  resulting  from  this  noble 
plan. 

In  1816  Denison  Olmsted  deliyered  an  oration  at  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Yale  College,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

I  was  hence  led  to  the  idea  of  a  ''  seminary  for  schoolmasters,**  to  be  established 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  where  the  instruction,  at  least,  should  be  gratuitous. 
It  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  and  an  assistant,  the  i)rincipal  to 
be  a  man  of  liberal  education,  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  and  an  experienced  and 
successful  teacher.  The  assistant  was  to  be  well  versed  in  the  English  branches 
of  education  at  least.  The  course  of  study  was  to  occupy  from  one  to  two  years, 
and  candidates  were  to  be  admitted  only  after  an  approved  examination.  The 
pupils  were  to  study  and  recite  whatever  they  were  themselves  afterwards  to 
teach,  partiy  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  partiy  of  learning  from  the  methods  adopted  by  the  principal,  the  best 
modes  of  teaching.  It  was  supposed  that  but  a  small  portion  of  time  would  be 
required  to  be  spent  upon  the  simple  rudiments,  but  that  the  greater  i>art  might 
be  devoted  to  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
such  works  as  Blair's  Rhetoric,  studies  adapted  to  improve  the  taste  and  make 
correct  and  accomplished  writers.  Ample  instructions  also  were  to  be  given  by 
the  principal  on  the  organization  and  government  of  a  school. 

But  forty  years  before  the  article  above  quoted  was  published  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Magazine  a  school  was  established  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  whose  objects 
was  the  education  of  young  men  to  be  teachers.  Pennsylvania  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  preparing 
teachers.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  began  as  an  academy  in  1749, 
was  designed  partiy  as  a  school  for  teachers.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  chief 
among  its  founders,  in  addressing  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  aid  in  its  behalf,  states  that  as  the  country  is  suffering  £n*eatly  for  want  of 
competent  schoolmasters,  the  proposed  academy  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  such  as  are  **  of  good  morals  and  known  character  **  and  can  *'  teach  children 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  grammar  of  their  mother  tongue.**  The 
Westtown  Boarding  School,  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1799,  made  a 
report  in  1824,  announcing  that  '*  among  the  many  advantages  which  it  was  con- 
templated would  accrue  from  an  institution  of  tiiis  description,  several  of  both 
sexes  have  so  profited  by  the  course  of  studies  and  the  mode  of  instruction  thus 
derived  as  to  be  qualified  for  teachers  of  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country.'* 
The  Moravian  School,  established  in  1807  at  Nazareth  Hall,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  had 
**  a  special  department  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  in  which  young  men 
received  such  instruction  as  qualified  them  either  to  teach  in  schools  established 
at  home  or  to  open  and  conduct  schools  in  the  missionary  field.*' 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  in  an  address  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786, 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  of  one  university  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  three  colleges — one  at  Carlisle,  one  at  Lancaster,  and  one  at  Pitts- 
burg—and  added,  **  The  university  wiU  in  time  furnish  masters  for  the  colleges, 
and  the  colleges  will  furnish  masters  for  the  free  schools.**  In  all  these  there 
seems  to  be  an  intention  to  make  scholars  who  might  or  might  not  afterwards 
become  teachers;  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  more  than  scholarship  was  needed. 
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In  1838  the  tmstees  of  Lafayette  College  erected  a  building  for  a  model  sohool, 
placed  a  distingnished  Scotch  educator  at  the  head  of  it,  and  established  a  teachers* 
course.  But  the  i)eople  were  not  as  yet  educated  up  to  this  point*  and  the  project 
failed.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  city  train- 
ing school  in  this  country.  In  1818  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachers,  tech- 
nically known  as  a  model  school,  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  State  legislature.  This  institution  was  a  kind  of  State  normal 
school,  for  by  legislative  enactment  the  board  of  control  was  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  school  ''to  qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional  schools  and  for  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.'*  The  name  ''model*'  was  imported  from  England, 
where  it  was  used  to  designate  a  school  in  which  young  persons  could  observe  and 
practice  the  art  of  teaching.  The  Philadelphia  model  school  was  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  Lancasterian  system  which  prevailed  in  that  city  until  1886,  and 
in  a  modified  form  until  1848. 

Prof.  Samuel  B.  Hall,  of  New  Hampshire,  minister,  writer,  and  teacher,  took 
charge  of  a  church  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  in  1823  opened  what  he  called  a  teach- 
ers* school.  This  private  school  was  o][)ened  chiefly  for  persons  preparing  to 
teach.  A  number  of  children,  however,  were  received  and  these  children  became 
members  of  a  model  and  practice  school.  While  conducting  this  school,  Mr. 
Hall  delivered  a  series  of  addresses,  which  some  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  pub- 
lish. He  complied  with  their  wishes,  and  a  book  entitled  "Lectures  on  School 
Keeping  **  appeared  in  1820.  Two  editions  of  the  work  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
the  sux>erintendent  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  ordered  an  edi- 
tion of  10,00  copies  for  distribution  to  all  the  school  districts  of  that  State.  About 
the  same  time  the  committee  on  education  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  recommended 
that  every  teacher  in  the  State  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  this  work  at  the  public 
expense. 

Probably  the  Rev.  James  C.  Carter,  of  Massachusetts,  did  more  than  any  other 
one  man  toward  the  starting  of  permanent  normal  schools.  He  has  been  called 
the  "  father  of  normal  schools. "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carter  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College.  To  him  **  more  than  to  any  other  one  person  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing first  directed  the  attention  of  the  leading  minds  of  Massachusetts  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  immediate  and  thorough  improvement  in  the  system  of  free  or  public 
schools  and  of  having  clearly  pointed  out  the  most  direct  and  thorough  mode  of 
procuring  this  improvement  by  providing  for  the  training  of  competent  teachers 
for  these  schools.**  In  1824  he  published  "Essays  on  Popular  Education,**  and 
later  presented  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Mr.  Carter  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  was  for  some  time  the  chairman 
of  the  education  committee.  While  a  member  of  the  legislature  he  prepared  a 
bill  providing  for  the  State  board  of  education,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
UMtn  is  probably  due  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  normal  school  act  of  1888. 

But  much  had  also  been  done  by  others  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  action.  In 
1825  Rev.  Thomas  H.  GaUaudet  published  a  series  of  essays  on  "A  Plan  of  a  Semi- 
nary for  the  Education  of  the  Instructors  of  our  Youth,**  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  throughout  New  England.  In  the  same  year  a  school  principal 
of  Germantown,  Pa.,  by  the  name  of  Walter  R.  Johnson,  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  the 
United  States;  with  Suggestions  for  its  Accomplishment.  *  *  The  principal  sugges- 
tion made  by  him  for  the  improvement  of  schools  was  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  teachers.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  in  an  address  which  he 
delivered  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  Cumberland  College,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
advocated  a  teachers*  seminary,  urging  that  a  teacher  needs  training  for  his  work 
as  imperatively  as  the  lawyer  and  physician.  The  next  year  he  pleaded  for  semi- 
naries for  teachers  before  the  legislature  of  Tennessee.    In  the  same  year,  also,  the 
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acting  president  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  advocated  the  establishment 
of  teachers*  seminaries. 

In  1826  GK>yemor  DeWitt  Clinton,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and 
the  same  year  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer  made  an  able  report  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  senate  of  that  State. 

In  1826,  and  again  in  1827,  Governor  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  annual 
message,  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

In  1?27  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  memorialized  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  praying  that  provision  be  made  for  the  better  preparation  of  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  citizens  of  Rochester,  in  1830,  petitioned  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  establish  a  State  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

In  1830  the  trustees  of  Washingrton  College  in  Pennsylvania  established  **  a  pro- 
fessorship of  English  literature  with  the  special  view  of  qualifying  young  men 
for  taking  charge  of  common  schools,*'  and  the  following  year  an  appropriation 
of  $500  a  year  was  made  by  the  State  on  condition  '*  that  the  trustees  shall  cause 
that  there  be  instructed  annually,  gratis,  twenty  students  in  the  elementary 
branches  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  qualify  them  to  teach  common  English 
schools.**  Numerous  other  appropriations  for  a  similar  purpose  were  made  by 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  significant  being  an  appropriation 
of  $2,000  annually  for  five  years  to  Jefferson  College  for  the  education  of  teachers 
of  the  English  language. 

In  1834  Dr.  G^eorge  Junkin,  president  of  Lafayette  College,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Breck,  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  on  education, 
recommending  the  providing  in  existing  colleges  of  a  course  for  teachers,  a  com- 
mon school  contiguous  to  the  college  to  serve  as  a  school  of  daily  observation  and 
practice.  Rev.  Chauncey  Col  ton,  president  of  Bristol  College,  recommended  sub- 
stantially the  same  plan  in  a  letter  about  the  same  time  to  the  same  committee. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  visited  Europe  in  1834,  and  learned 
while  there  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education  and  esi)ecially  of  the  system  of 
training  teachers  followed  in  that  country.  When  Mr.  Brooks  returned  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  urged  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  throughout  the  New 
England  States  and  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  president  of  Girard 
College,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  went  to  Europe  in  1836  and  inspected  the  schools  of 
England,  Germany,  and  several  other  countries.  On  his  return  he  published  a 
volume  of  several  hundred  pages  on  European  educational  institutions,  one  chap- 
ter of  which  was  devoted  **  to  the  education  of  teachers  for  primary  schools.** 
Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  and  others  later  added  to  these  contributions  upon 
the  education  of  teachers,  and  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  schools  devoted 
especially  to  the  fitting  of  teachers  of  children  developed  rapidly  throughout  many 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  next  year  Samuel  Breck  urged  ux)on  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the 
engrafting  of  a  '* teachers*  course'*  in  existing  coUeges  and  academies,  and  the 
establishment  of  *^  model  schools  **  in  connection  with  them. 

In  October,  1836,  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  called  to  consider  the  con- 
dition and  improvement  of  institutions  of  public  instruction  in  Pennsylvania, 
recommended  a  **  plan  for  a  teachers*  seminary  and  for  a  board  of  public  instruc- 
tion.** The  plan  was  based  on  the  teachers*  seminaries  of  Prussia  and  France 
and  Mr.  Hall's  seminary  at  Ajidover.  It  proposed  an  independent  institution,  a 
three  years*  course  of  study,  with  opportunities  for  practice  in  a  model  school. 

The  same  year  Thomas  M.  Burrowes,  secretary  of  state  and  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature,  urged 
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that  body  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  two  iiustitntions,  one  in 
each  end  of  the  State,  nnder  the  care  of  two  of  the  colleges,  for  the  preparation 
of  common  school  teachers.  The  next  year  he  repeated  his  recommendation  for 
providing  for  the  training  of  teachers,  bnt  suggested  that  the  institutions  should 
not  be  attached  to  any  coUege,  and  that  they  should  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  In  his  next  report  his  suggestion  took  the  form 
of  an  emphatic  recommendation;  and  he  recommended  also  that  these  schools 
be  composed  of  the  brightest  pupils,  admitted  free  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  movement  throughout  the  country  for  the  training  of 
teachers  shows  that  the  demand  for  the  professional  education  of  instruct  jrs  of 
youth  was  not  feeble  or  sporadic,  confined  to  a  single  State  or  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  that  it  was  widespread  and  strong.  In  other  States  also  the  idea  was 
growing  that  schools  were  needed  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 


THE  FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  normal  school  that  has  existed  from  its  organization  to  the  present 
time  was  founded  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1889.  Its  establishment  was  due  to 
Mr.  Edmund  Dwi^ht,  who  offered  to  contribute  for  himself  and  other  leading 
citizens  a  sum  of  $10,000  toward  the  establishment  of  teachers*  seminaries,  pro- 
vided the  State  would  give  the  same  sum.  Horace  Mann,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  offer 
to  the  legislature  then  in  session,  and  an  additional  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  ''  qualifying  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts.  *' 
The  Lexington  school  began  in  1839,  with  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce  as  its  principal. 
On  its  first  day  it  had  an  enrollment  of  three  pupils,  only  women  being  admitted. 
The  studies  for  the  first  term  were  the  common  branches,  algebra,  natural  phi- 
losophy, physiology,  mental  philosophy,  bookkeeping,  moral  philosophy,  and 
geometry.  In  an  address  delivered  about  this  time  by  Edward  Everett,  governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  he  marked  out 
very  clearly  the  lines  on  which  normal  instruction  should  be  built  and  the  objects 
it  should  seek  to  accomplish.    These  are: 

(1)  Instruction,  especially  in  the  common  branches. 

(2)  The  art  of  teaching. 

(8)  The  science  of  school  government,  and  theory  applied  to  practice  in  the 
model  school. 

The  school  at  Lexington  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
another  normal  school  was  established  at  Barre  and  in  the  following  year  one  at 
Bridgewater.  The  Lexington  school  was  subsequently  removed  to  Framingham 
and  the  Barre  school  to  Westfield,  where  they  are  stiU  in  existence.  The  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts  in  their  youth  were  not  popular  institutions.  Carter 
and  Brooks  and  Horace  Mann  believed  in  them  from  the  first.  Daniel  Webster 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  and  men  of  their  rank,  who  had  broad  views  of  the 
present  and  future  educational  needs  of  the  country,  supported  these  schools,  but 
conservatism,  localism,  and  vested  interests  were  against  them.  But  in  spite  of 
opi)osition,  and  partly  because  of  opi)08ition,  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts 
continued  to  grow  and  prosper. 

These  schools  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  interest  in  public  education 
which  had  been  growing  in  this  country  for  years,  especially  since  1880,  when  the 
influence  of  the  German  system  of  schools  began  to  be  felt  in  America.  The  first 
normal  schools  established  in  Massachusetts  were  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  the 
normal  schools  of  the  present  day.    As  a  requirement  for  admission — 

Candidates  must  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
school  teachers.    If  males  they  must  have  attained  the  age  of  17  years,  and  of  16 
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if  females,  and  must  be  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  which  would  tmfifthem 
for  the  office  of  teachers.  They  mnst  undergo  an  examination  ♦  ♦  ♦  in 
orthography,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  They  mnst  fnrnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  ^ood  inteUectnal  capacity  and  of  high  moral  character  and  principles. 
Examinations  for  admission  will  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  each  academic 
year,  and  oftener  at  the  discretion  and  convenience  of  the  visitors  and  the 
principal. 

The  minimnm  of  the  term  of  stndy  was  fixed  at  one  year,  but  a  student  wishing 
to  remain  longer  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools 
might  do  so,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  principal. 

The  following  was  the  conrse  of  stndy: 

(1)  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  logic 

(2)  Writing,  drawing. 

(3)  Arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  naviga- 
tion, surveying. 

(4)  G^graphy  (ancient  and  modem),  with  chronology,  statistics,  and  general 
history. 

(6)  Physiology. 

(6)  Mental  philosophy. 

(7)  Mnsic. 

(8)  Constitution  and  history  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States. 

(9)  Natural  philosophy  ana  astronomy. 

(10)  Natural  history. 

(11)  The  principles  of  piety  and  morality  common  to  all  sects  of  Christians. 

(12)  The  science  and  art  of  teaching,  with  reference  to  all  the  above-named 
studies. 

From  this  coarse  a  selection  was  to  be  made  for  those  who  were  to  remain  but 
one  year,  according  to  the  kind  of  school  they  were  preparing  to  teach. 

It  was  further  determined  that  normal  schools  should  be  under  the  inspection 
of  visitors,  to  be  chosen  in  all  cases  from  the  board,  except  that  the  secretary  of 
the  board  might  be  competent  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  It  was  decided  also  that 
each  normal  school  should  have  an  experimental  or  model  school. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  first  normal  schools  were  established  by 
a  combination  of  public  and  private  donations.  They  were  regarded  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  as  an  experiment.  The  legislature  at  first  declined  to 
commit  itself  to  their  maintenance  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  years,  but  by 
that  time  they  had  so  intrenched  themselves  in  public  favor  that  they  soon 
became  regularly  incorporated  into  the  State  system  of  public  education. 

The  opening  of  the  first  normal  school  in  Massachusetts  quickened  the  move- 
ment in  other  States.  In  1839  Governor  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York, 
recommended  that  **  normal  school  instruction  be  ingrafted  on  our  public  school 
system,''  and  in  1844  the  first  normal  school  was  opened  at  Albany  under  the 
leadership  of  David  P.  Page,  a  man  remarkably  endowed  for  the  varied  and  diffi- 
cult duties  of  the  jwsition  of  princii)al.  As  elsewhere  stated,  in  1838  Supt.  Thomas 
H.  Burro wes,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  the  establishment  of  schools  in  that 
State  for  the  education  of  teachers,  in  which  should  be  given  **  a  full  course  of 
theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.*'  In  1855  the  State 
normal  school  at  Millers ville.  Pa.,  began  as  a  teachers'  institute,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  James  P.  Wickersham,  then  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  has  con- 
tinued without  a  break  as  a  normal  school  ever  since.  In  1857  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  passed  by  Rhode 
Island  a  few  years  before,  and  which  permitted  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  put 
their  private  money  into  normal  school  property.  As  a  result  the  normal  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  have  been  built  partly  by  private  funds,  although  they  are  State 
institutions.  Ohio  about  the  same  time  began  the  agitation  for  State  normal 
schools.  In  1841  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  urged  the  legislature  to  establish 
normal  schools  similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts.    The  ai^tation  then  begun  has 
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kept  tip  intermittently  ever  since,  and  thns  far  has  resnlted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  purely  private  institutions  whose  main  purpose  is  the  education 
of  teachers.  In  addition,  two  normal  schools  connected  with  universities  have 
been  established  within  the  past  two  years  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  most  States  the  normal  school  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
school  system.  The  Eastern  and  Western  States  early  adopted  normal  schools, 
and  South  Carolina  in  1860  had  one  school  of  this  kind.  It  was  located  at  Charles- 
ton and  called  the  **  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.**  Each  Congressional  dis- 
trict was  authorized  to  send  15  students  to  the  normal  department,  so  that  it  was 
a  State  normal  school.  This  excellent  institution  did  not  survive  the  civil  war, 
but  since  the  war  normal  schools  have  been  generally  introduced  in  the  Southern 
States  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  dates  and  places  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  normal  school  in  each  of  the  States  mentioned  are  as  follows: 

Lexington,  Mass.,  1839;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1844;  New  Britain,  Conn.,  1850;  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  1852;  MUlersville,  Pa.,  1855-1859; «  Normal,  111.,  1857;  Emporia, 
Kans.,  1864;  Farmington,  Me.,  1864;  Winona,  Minn.,  1864;  Plattville,  Wis.,  1866; 
Chicago  (Cook  County) ,  111. ,  1867;  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ,  1870;  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  1875; 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  1876. 


GENERAL  OBJECT. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  have  one  general  aim,  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located.  Their 
patronage  comes  mainly  from  their  own  State,  though  they  receive  students  from 
other  States  also,  and  one  State,  Delaware,  has  selected  the  schools  of  two  other 
States  to  educate  her  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  instead  of  going  to  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  maintaining  a  State  normal  school. 

The  courses  of  study  follow  the  same  general  lines,  though  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  both  the  extent  of  the  courses  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  they 
are  pursued.  The  courses  in  many  States  are  aflfected  by  legal  enactments,  and  the 
certificates  issued  are  usually  under  State  control.  The  standards  of  scholarship 
and  of  professional  training  of  diflferent  normal  schools  differ  widely  even  in  the 
same  State.  Nearly  every  normal  school  fits  its  students  academically,  as  well  as 
professionally,  for  the  vocation  of  teaching,  and  the  universal  practice  confirms 
the  view,  even  though  some  theorists  seem  to  oppose  it,  that  the  true  normal 
school  must  educate  its  students  not  only  professionally  but  also  academically. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  academic  work  of  normal  schools  is  professional  in  its 
character,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  essentially  from  the  work  of  high  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  State  normal  school  of  Colorado  for  1903  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken: 

The  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  make  teachers.  To  do  this  it  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  It  must  lead  in  public  education.  It  must  project  the 
future.  The  modem  conception  of  education  embraces  all  of  human  life.  This 
wide  and  deep  and  rich  notion  enlarges  the  function  of  an  institution  that  aims  to 
prepare  teachers.  This  function  embraces  in  its  relations  the  faculty,  the  child, 
those  preparing  to  teach,  the  home,  the  state,  society,  and  the  course  of  study. 

The  faculty  is  the  school.  Its  power  and  influence  consist  in  its  faculty.  The 
teachers  should  be  picked  men  and  women.  They  should  be  persons  who  have 
especially  fitted  themselves.  Normal  school  work  is  unique.  To  be  a  teacher  of 
teachers  requires  very  special  qualifications  and  preparation. 

Character  stands  paramount  in  the  equipment  of  a  teacher.  Nothing  can  take 
its  place. 

a  MillerBville  began  as  a  county  normal  school.  Its  success  in  a  large  measure  determined  the 
character  of  the  State  normal  school  law  which  was  adopted  by  Pennsylvania  in  1857. 
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Ability  to  teach  ranks  next  in  the  hierarchy  of  qualifications.  This  is  ability 
to  adapt  self  and  subject  to  the  pnpil.  It  is  ability  to  inspire  to  action.  It  means 
one  whose  nature  blends  with  tnose  being  taught.  It  is  a  natural  gift  specially 
trained. 

Scholarship  is  the  reserve  power  of  every  strong  teacher.  It  commands  respect. 
The  scholarship  of  a  normal  school  teacher  should  first  be  liberal,  then  special. 

Culture  is  essential.  It  gives  tone  to  the  entire  personality.  It  is  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  the  finer  nature.  It  means  good  manners,  good  taste,  refined  thoughts, 
elegant  expression,  pure  spirit. 

Professional  ethics  and  spirit  bind  the  faculty  into  one  harmonious  whole,  with- 
out which  there  is  a  great  lack  of  efficiency.  A  due  recognition  of  the  above 
should  characterize  all  the  members  of  the  faculty.  Due  regard  for  each  other 
in  speech  and  manner  should  always  exist. 

In  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  end  in  view  is  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  state.  The  child  is  the  supreme  concern.  The  function  of  the  normal 
school  is  to  give  such  an  interpretetion  of  the  child  and  its  development  in  all 
directions  as  will  best  prepare  it  to  enter  fully,  readily,  and  righteously  into  its 
environment. 

An  individual  who  enters  to  take  a  course  in  the  State  normal  school  should 
have  maturity  of  mind.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  student 
who  is  studying  subjects  in  their  relation  to  the  education  of  children  has  a  more 
complex  problem  than  the  person  who  is  studying  the  subject  for  the  subject'" 
sake. 

The  individual  who  enters  should  have  reasonably  good  health.  The  work  of 
the  normal  school  demands  that  the  student  should  have  good  health.  The  work 
of  the  teacher  requires  it. 

One  who  is  contemplating  becoming  a  teacher  should  have  a  natural  fitness  to 
teach.  The  student  can  usually  feel  this;  but  when  the  authorities  discover  a 
lack  of  natural  ability  in  a  student  to  make  a  good  teacher  the  student  should  be 
informed. 

Common  sense  is  a  very  superior  qualification  for  the  teacher. 

Clean  character  is  fundiEtmental.  Clean  thoughts,  pure  motives,  high  ideals,  are 
essential. 

Intellectual  ability  is  presupposed  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

A  very  close  relation  exists  between  the  teacher  and  the  home.  The  teacher 
and  the  parents  should  be  acquainted.  The  teacher  should  be  intimate  enough 
to  talk  candidly  and  freely  about  the  interests  of  the  child.  The  function  of  the 
normal  school  toward  the  home  is  so  to  prepare  the  people  who  enter  that  they 
may  intelligently  study  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  child  in  common  with  the 
parent. 

Since  the  child  must  become  an  organic  part  of  society,  the  teacher  should  have 
an  intelligent  view  of  the  relation  of  a  child's  education  to  the  needs  of  society. 
The  needs  of  the  child  and  society  are  reciprocal.  The  aim  is  to  individui^ize 
and  socialize  the  child. 

The  function  of  the  normal  school  to  the  State  is  apparent.  The  State  is  inter- 
ested in  the  education  and  general  intelligence  of  all  its  people.  To  this  end  she 
founds  schools  and  maintains  a  public  school  system.  The  normal  school 
becomes  the  very  heart  of  this  system.  It  prepares  those  who  go  out  to  have 
charge  of  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  responsibility  of  no  institution  of  learning  is  so  great  as  that  of  a  normal 
school.  It  has  a  great  function.  It  exerts  its  influence  on  the  mountain  and  on 
the  plain;  the  mining  district,  the  stock-growing  region,  and  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions all  feel  its  influence.  It  reaches  profoundly  into  the  lives  and  activities  of 
the  people.    It  is  the  i)eople's  school. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  practice  of  different  States  with  resjiect  to  the 
examination  of  normal  school  students  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  to  them. 
(1)  In  some  States  the  diploma  of  the  school  is  authority  to  teach  in  the  State  in 
which  it  is  issued.  (2)  In  some  States  a  board  of  examiners,  outside  of  the  author- 
ity in  control  of  the  management  of  the  normal  schools,  has  the  power  of  deciding 
who  can  graduate  from  these  schools  and  who  can  hold  State  certificates.    In 
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PennBylvania  a  committee  consisting  of  the  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, or  one  of  his  deputies,  two  State  normal  school  principals,  one  of  whom  is 
the  principal  of  the  school  at  which  the  examination  is  held,  and  six  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  examines  all  candidates  for  graduation.  All  diplomas 
are  signed  by  this  committee  and  the  faculty.  The  diploma  issued  upon  grad- 
uation authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  two  years  without 
examination.  After  two  years*  successful  teaching,  certified  to  by  the  board 
of  school  directors  and  the  superintendent  under  whom  the  applicant  has  taught, 
the  same  authorities  grant  a  second  diploma,  which  is  a  life  certificate  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  (8)  In  some  States  the  diploma  of  the  nor- 
mal school  is  not  conferred  until  the  person  who  has  completed  the  course  has 
taught  successfully  two  or  more  years  after  graduation,  and  when  issued  it  is  a 
life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  (4)  In  some  States  the 
graduates  are  examined  by  the  school  official  directed  to  issue  the  local  certificates 
authorized  by  law,  and  there  are  no  State  certificates.  (5)  In  some  States  the 
State  superintendent  has  the  authority  to  countersign  such  State  normal  school 
diplomas  as  he  is  satisfied  are  held  by  competent  and  successful  teachers,  and  thus 
^o  make  them  State  certificates.  (6)  In  some  States  the  students  graduate  from 
the  normal  schools  on  the  authority  of  the  management  of  the  schools;  but  the 
right  to  a  State  certificate  is  decided  by  a  board  not  connected  with  the  school, 
which  may  grant  the  graduates  certificates  according  to  law,  if  it  seems  desir- 
able to  do  so  and  at  the  same  time  is  demanded  by  public  interests.  (7)  Between 
some  States  reciprocity  as  to  indorsing  State  normal  school  diplomas  has  been 
established  by  law.  (8)  Some  State  authorities  accept  diplomas  of  the  normal 
schools  of  other  States  if  the  schools  have  a  certain  recognized  standing. 


SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICE. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  province  of  a  well- 
organized  school  of  children  as  a  part  of  the  normal  school.  In  name  these  schools 
also  differ.  They  are  called  training  schools,  practice  schools,  model  schools, 
model  schools  and  schools  of  practice,  according  as  the  interest  and  purpose  of 
these  schools  differ.  Some  normal  schools  regard  this  i>art  of  their  instruction 
and  training  as  the  most  prominent  part  of  their  work,  and  employ  the  training 
not  only  to  give  practice  in  actual  teaching,  but  also  to  impart  instruction  in 
special  methods  by  this  agency.  A  very  few  do  not  regard  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing as  either  a  positive  help  or  a  safe  and  certain  means  for  the  training  of  a 
teacher.  They  consider  that  the  candidate  thus  trained  is  so  hampered  by  theory 
and  by  close,  critical  supervision  that  he  is  deprived  of  spontaneity  and  essential 
freedom.  Some  regard  observation  as  a  great  help  to  training,  while  others  do 
not  consider  it  as  a  factor  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  large  expenditure 
of  time  generally  given  to  it. 

As  regards  the  length  of  time  considered  necessary  to  devote  to  practice  teach- 
ing, the  variation  is  great.  Some  normal  schools  require  daily  practice  for  two 
years,  some  for  one  or  two  terms  of  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  each,  and  some  do 
not  think  that  a  definite  length  of  time  is  so  important  as  that  the  student-teacher 
reaches  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  his  work. 

Normal  school  presidents  differ  also  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  business  control 
of  the  model  school.  Some  prefer  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  public  schools  of  a 
city  or  town  for  a  model  school.  Others  are  convinced  that  freedom  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  normal  school  faculty  is  impossible  if  a  public  school  board  con- 
trols the  school  either  wholly  or  partly,  and  that  a  practice  school  will  accomplish 
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more  for  the  stadent-teachers  as  well  as  the  children  if  it  is  under  the  entire  control 
of  expert  teachers,  with  no  interference  from  officials  not  connected  with  the 
normal  school.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  a  public  school  when  used  for  this 
purpose  becomes  a  school  of  observation  rather  than  a  school  of  practice. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  practice  work  at  the  State  normal  school  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  is  described  in  full  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school  for  1903,  as 
follows: 

The  students  in  this  school  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  an  apprenticeship  in 
teaching  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  This  practice 
teaching  may  occupy  six  months,  or  it  may  occupy  an  entire  year,  as  the  student 
elects.  The  time  taken  for  it  comes  after  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in  the  normal 
school,  and  just  before  the  final  term  of  the  course.  This  lengthens  the  normal 
course  for  those  who  elect  the  longer  apprenticeship  to  three  fullyears,  thus 
securing  increased  matnritjr  of  body  and  mind  in  the  graduates.  The  practice 
teaching  is  done  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school 
and  the  teachers  under  whom  the  apprentices  serve;  and  the  students,  with  few 
exceptions,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities.  Individual  pupils  who 
find  it  impossible  or  impracticable  to  undertake  this  special  preparation  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  the  school  with  this  single  exception,  though  it  should  be  said 
that  no  person  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school  without  having  given  in  the 
schoolroom  clear  evidence  of  ability  to  teach. 

In  preparation  for  the  apprenticeship,  students  in  the  first  term  of  their  second* 
year  make  a  systematic  round  of  weekly  visits  to  on-going  public  schools,  taking 
the  various  grades  in  their  order,  where  they  observe  details  of  instruction  and 
management,  and  afterwards  present  oral  or  written  reports  of  the  same,  which 
are  discussed  in  class.  By  the  c(>urtesy  of  the  public  school  authorities  it  is  so 
arranged  that  the  schools  visited  shall  exhibit  such  lessons  and  other  exercises  as 
the  visiting  students  most  need  to  see  and  can  best  understand  and  profit  by. 

The  main  object  of  the  apprenticeship  is  to  give  the  student  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  children  through  daily  observation  and  practice  under 
supervision,  direction,  and  criticism. 

The  apprentice  acts  as  assistant  to  the  teacher  of  the  city  school;  takes  part  in 
the  instruction,  management,  and  general  care  of  the  pupils,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  and  is  sometimes  intrusted  with  the  sole  charge  of  the  school  dur- 
ing  the  teacher's  absence  for  an  hour,  a  half  day,  or  a  day.  One  student  only  at 
a  time  is  assigned  to  any  teacher,  but  each  apprentice  serves  in  at  least  l^ree 
grades  of  schools. 

But  the  apprentices  spend  one  day  of  each  week  (Saturday)  at  the  normal  school, 
where  they  consult  with  the  teachers  and  with  one  another,  and  make  use  of 
books. 

They  also  make  informal  statements  to  the  school  of  such  facts  of  their  experi- 
ence as  it  may  profit  the  other  pupils  to  know,  concerning  ways  of  teaching, 
cases  of  discipline  and  the  like,  keeping  in  mind  always  the  private  character  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  schoolroom,  and  under  si>ecial  warning  against  revelations 
that  might  seem  objectionable. 

The  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  regards  the  practice  school  as  the  place 
where  its  work  centers: 

All  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  training 
department.  It  is  the  duty  of  some  one  teacher  of  each  subject  to  visit  the  g^rades 
as  often  as  possible,  and  then,  in  consultation  with  his  or  her  associates,  to  shape  the 
work  of  the  normal  department,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  help  to  student  teachers. 
Thus  all  become  teachers  of  pedagogy,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion centers  in  the  training  department.  That  this  end  may  be  furthered  and  that 
all  may  become  interested  in  all  of  the  departments  of  the  school,  and  especially 
in  the  pedagogical  side  of  every  subject,  weekly  seminar  meetings  are  held  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  that  will  directly  aid  the  faculty  in  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  tne  public  schools.  This  knowledge  is  then  made  use  of  in  the  more 
thorough  and  practical  preparation  of  the  students  for  their  responsible  work. 

A  late  catalogue  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Fall?  refers  to  the 
model  school  as  follows: 

The  training  in  actual  teaching  is  one  of  the  more  important  features  of  this 
course.    Large  opportunities  are  given  to  observe,  many  class  lessons  in  criticism 
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are  given  each  term  by  the  expert  supervisor  in  charge,  much  individual  help  is 
given  in  personal  suggestions  and  criticism  weekly,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to 
make  the  candidate  for  completing  the  course  as  thorough,  skillful,  and  efficient 
as  possible.  The  candidate  will  be  advised  as  truly  and  as  candidly  as  possible 
regarding  her  special  promise  as  to  grade  and  other  chances  for  success,  but  it  is 
essential  that  one  have  the  individual  fitness  necessary,  as  the  successful  training 
of  a  primary  teacher  is  dependent  upon  these  characteristics.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  primaryteachers  out  of  any  person  who  might  conclude  that  she  would  like 
such  work.  The  school  can  not,  therefore,  be  held  responsible  for  mistakes  made 
by  teachers  who  elect  to  enter  this  course. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  practice  school  for  teachers.  Colonel  Parker  said  this  in 
1888  in  his  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Illinois: 

A  professional  training  school  for  teachers  is  an  impossibility  without  the  essen- 
tial means  for  training  teachers,  to  wit,  a  practice  school  consisting  of  all  the 
common  grades.  A  school  of  chemistry  without  a  laboratory,  a  medical  school 
without  a  dissecting  room,  a  manual  training  school  without  tools  or  materials, 
are  just  as  practicable  as  a  normal  school  minus  a  school  for  practice.  Knowl- 
edge and  n?ental  power  are  of  the  first  importance;  theory  is  indispensable  to  any 
professional  work,  but  after  all  the  great  art  of  teaching  can  only  be  acquired  by 
teaching. 


TYPICAL  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
New  England  Normal  Schools. 

The  courses  of  study  of  the  normal  schools  throughout  the  United  States  are 
affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  public  school  problem  in  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located.  In  New  England  as  a  rule  only  those  students  are  admitted 
to  the  normal  schools  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  courses 
of  study  are  arranged  for  graduates  of  high  schools  having  a  four  years' 
course.  Academic  courses  do  not  extend  much  if  any  beyond  the  high-school 
course,  but  the  instruction  given  upon  the  subjects  keeps  in  view  the  fact  that 
the  teacher's  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  different  from  that  of  the  mere  student. 
The  pedagogical  work  consists  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  the  leading 
subjects  of  the  pedagogical  course  being  the  usual  ones:  Psychology,  pedagogy, 
school  management,  and  the  history  of  education. 

The  following  *'  reg^ilar  courses  of  study  "  are  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School,  for  1903-3: 

Regular  courses  of  study  at  the  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Normal  School, 

THE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

I.  The  study  of  the  principles,  the  method  of  teaching,  and  educational  value  of 
the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Mathematics.— Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  algebra,  plane  geometry. 

(2)  English. — Reading,  oral  and  written  composition,  grammar,  rhetoric,  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature. 

(3)  Sciences. — The  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
geography,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

(4)  History.— KiBtory  and  civil  polity  of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

(5)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  manual  training. 

II.  The  study  of  man,  body  and  mind,  for  the  principles  of  education;  the  study 
of  the  applications  of  these  principles  in  the  art  of  teaching  school  organization 
and  school  government;  the  history  of  education;  the  school  laws  of  MassachQ- 
setts. 

Observation  and  practice  in  the  model  school. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  this  course  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  student.  It  may  be  completed  in  two  years  by  an  able  student,  but  it  should 
^ave  three  yoar.^  for  properly  performing  the  work.     In  many  cases  more  than 
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two  years  are  insisted  npon.    A  diploma  is  given  when  the  course  is  satisfactorily 
completed. 

The  graduates  of  this  course  are  in  quick  demand  for  teaching  in  primary  and 
grammar  grades. 

THE  THREE  YEARS*  COURSE. 

This  course  includes  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  course,  with  electives  from 
the  advance  studies  of  the  four  years'  course.  It  meets  the  wants  of  those  who 
desire  elective  studies,  also  gives  opportunity  for  more  extended  practice  in  the 
model  school.    A  diploma  is  given  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course. 

This  broader  preparation  better  fits  the  graduates  from  this  course  for  positions 
in  primary  and  granunar  grades  and  for  departmental  teaching  in  these  grades. 

THE  POUR  YEARS'  OOURSE. 

This  course,  which  is  a  distinct  course  from  the  beginning,  includes  the  maxi- 
mum work  in  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  course  and  the  following  subjects  for 
the  same  ends: 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  geometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

Science. — Physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and 
astronomy. 

Langnaae, — Reading,  drawing,  English  literature,  Latin,  and  French  required; 
Greek  and  G^erman,  as  the  princii)al  and  visitors  of  the  school  shall  decide. 

History. — General  history,  history  of  education,  child  study. 

A  diploma  is  given  when  this  course  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

This  course  fits  the  graduates  from  it  to  teach  in  grammar  schools,  to  be  prin- 
cipals of  grammar  schools  and  of  some  high  schools,  principals'  assistants,  and 
assistants  in  high  schools,  and  not  a  few,  after  successful  exx>erience  in  teaching, 
have  become  superintendents  of  schools  and  teachers  in  normal  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  courses  the  Bridgewater  catalogue  announces  a 
"kindergarten  course,**  ** courses  for  college  graduates,*'  and  *' special  courses 
for  teachers.**  Other  Massachusetts  normal  schools  otter  practically  the  same 
courses. 

Middle  States  Normal  Sohools. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  Middle  States  differ  widely.  New  York  has  ten 
State  normal  schools  and  one  normal  college.  **  The  normal  college  is  chartered 
as  a  college  and  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  pedagogy,  but  no  opportunities 
are  afforded  to  pursue  courses  of  study  similar  to  those  pursued  in  ordinary  liter- 
ary colleges.  Those  only  who  design  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  will  find 
the  instruction  suited  to  their  wants  and  ^apted  to  their  needs.  *  *  From  the  cata- 
logue of  the  college  we  also  learn  that  '*  the  normal  college  endeavors  to  found  all 
methods  of  teaching  upon  correct  philosophical  and  pedagogical  principles,  and, 
more  than  that,  it  requires  the  students  in  training  to  display  commendable  skill 
in  the  method  of  presenting  subjects  before  they  receive  their  diplomas.**  There 
are  seven  courses  of  study  open  to  the  students  of  the  college,  as  follows: 

English  course,  classical  course,  collegiate  course,  supervisor's  course,  kinder- 
garten course,  special  course,  supplementary  course.  Three  courses  of  study  are 
here  given. 

Courses  of  study  ^  New  York  State  Normal  College. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

This  course,  covering  a  period  of  two  vears,  is  open  to  all  students  who  have 
passed  satisfactonr  examinations  upon  tne  following  subjects:  Arithmetic,  alge- 
bra through  auaoratics.  plane  geometry,  grammar,  rhetoric,  English  literature, 
political  and  pnysical  geography,  American  history,  general  history,  botany,  physi- 
ology, zoology,  elementary  and  advanced  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology, 
bookkeeping,  civil  government,  and  elementary  drawing. 

The  arrangement  of  studies,  comprising  not  more  than  20  nor  less  than  15  reci- 
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tation  periods  per  week,  distributes  the  prescribed  and  elective  work  according  to 
the  following  schedxile: 

First  Ybar. 


FIB8T  QUARTER. 

History  ot'pecUwfOfiry 6 

Philosophy  of  eancation 8 

Electiye 5 

BUCOND  QUARTER. 

Psychology 6 

Elective 15 


THIRD  QUARTER. 

Drawing 6 

School  economy 8 

ElecUye 10 

FOURTH  QUARTER. 

Drawing 6 

Kindergarten  principles 6 

Elective 10 


Second  Year. 


FIRST  QUARTER. 

Teaching 6 

Elective 16 


SECOND  QUARTER. 

Teaching 6 

Elective 16 


THIRD  QUARTER. 

Teaching 5 

Child  study 5 

Elective 10 

FOURTH  QUARTER. 

Teaching 6 

Child  study 6 

Applied  psychology 5 

Elective 6 


Gradxiates  from  this  course  will  receive  a  diploma  that  will  be  a  license  to  teach 
for  life  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

This  course,  covering  also  a  period  of  two  years,  is  open  to  those  students  who 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  all  the  subjects  required  for  entrance 
to  the  English  course,  and  in  addition  thereto  upon  solid  geometry,  plane  trigo- 
nometry, Cffisar  (three  books),  Cicero  (six  orations),  Virgil's  JEneid  (six  books), 
Latin  prose  composition,  Xenophon*s  Anabasis  (three  books) ,  Homer's  Iliad  (three 
books),  and  Greek  prose  composition. 

Instead  of  the  requirements  in  Greek  the  candidates  may  offer  a  two  years' 
course  in  French  or  German. 

The  prescribed  and  elective  work  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First  Year. 


FIRST  QUARTER. 


Psychology 

History  of  pedago 
Philosophy  of  eon 


6 

gogy 5 

Philosophy  of  education 3 

Elective 6 


SECOND  QUARTER. 

Psychology 6 

Elective 16 


THIRD  QUARTER. 

Latin 5 

Drawing 6 

School  economy 8 

Elective 6 

FOURTH  QUARTER. 

Latin 5 

Drawing 6 

Elective 10 


Second  Year. 


FIRST  QUARTER. 

Teaching 6 

Greek ] 

French >    6 

German J 

Elective 10 

SECOND  QUARTER. 

Teaching 5 

Greek 1 

French >   5 

German J 

Elective 10 


THIRD  QUARTER. 

Teaching 6 

Child  stndy 6 

Elective 10 

FOURTH  QUARTER. 

Teaching 6 

Child  study 5 

Applied  psychology 5 

Elective 6 


Gradu  ites  of  this  course  will  receive  a  diploma  licensing  them  to  teach  for  life 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State «  and  also  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy 
will  be  conferred  upon  them. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CX)URSE. 

This  course,  covering  a  period  of  one  year,  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  com- 
pleted either  the  English  or  the  classiciEd  course.  It  comprises  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  following  pedagogical  works: 

FIRST  HALF  YKAR. 

Carpenter:  Mental  physiology.  Bain:  Edncation  as  a  science. 

Spencer:  Education.  Ronsseau:  Emile. 

wckok:  Moral  science.  Radestook:  Habit  of  education. 

Campayr6:  Elements  of  psychology .  MoArthnr.  Edncation  in  relation  to  manual 

Froeoel:  The  edncation  of  man.  industry. 

Stanley:  Life  of  Doctor  Arnold.  Fitch:  Lectures  on  teaching. 

Mahafry:  Old  Greek  education.  Discussion  of  current  educational  themes. 

Bain:  Mental  science. 

8BOOND  BALE  YXAB. 

DeGuixnpa:  Life  of  Pestalozzi.  Jevons:  Principles  of  science. 

Payne:  Contributions  to  educational  science.  Harris:  Psychologic  foundations  of  education. 

Rosenkranz:  Philosophy  of  education  Quick:  Educational  reformers. 

DeGarmo:  Essentials  of  method.  Browning:  History  of  educational  theories. 

Hill:  True  order  of  studies.  Rosmini:  Method  in  education. 

Parsons:  Systems  of  education.  School  Eaperriaion. 

Klemm:  European  schools.  Schools  for  professional  training. 

Bowne:  Introduction  to  psychological  theory.  Discussion  of  current  educational  themes. 

Brown:  Fine  arts.  A  thesis. 

Graduates  from  the  English  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  peda- 
gogy upon  their  completmg  the  supplementary  course,  and  graduates  from  the 
classical  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  master  of  x)edagogry* 

Of  the  ten  State  normal  schools  in  New  York  probably  the  one  most  widely 
known  is  the  one  founded  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon  at  Oswego,  and  made  famous  by 
that  distinguished  educator.  The  following  courses  of  instruction,  taken  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  Oswego  State  normal  school  for  1908-4,  are  practically  the 
same  for  all  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 

Courses  of  instruction,  Oswego  (N,  Y»)  State  normal  school, 

ENOUSH  COURSE. 
FRESHMAN  TSAR. 


Biology  I. 
Botany. 
Algebra  I. 

Physicai  culture. 
Drawing  I. 
Gheometry  I. 

Vocal  music. 
Vertical  penmanship. 
Biology  n  (zoology  ai 
RhetoAcI.             ' 
Chemistry. 
History  I 
Music  I. 
Literary  work  connected  with  societies. 

80PH0M0RB  YBAR. 

Physics  I. 
Physical  culture. 
Rhetoric  II. 
History  H. 
Algebra  U. 
\'ertical  penmanship. 

Physics  H. 
Literature  I. 
Music  U. 
Vocal  music. 
Geometry  H. 
Trigometry. 
Literary  work  connectea  with  societies. 

and  physiology). 


Much  writing  and  illustrative  work  in  drawing  is  required  in  connection  with 
all  the  subjects  throughout  the  entire  course.  This  necessitates  the  constant  use 
of  pen  and  ink,  and  each  pupil  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  paper,  a  foun- 
tain pen,  and  a  portfolio  for  this  purpose.  The  portfolios  in  use  at  the  school  are 
preferable  and  can  be  obtained  in  Oswego. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Literature  U.  Manual  training. 

Civics.  Qeneral  methoa. 

Psychology.  Reading. 

Vertical  i>enmanship.  Advanced  American  history. 

History  and  science  of  education.  School  economy  and  school  law. 

Drawing  H.  Music  methods. 

Vocal  music.  Geography  methods  I  (physical  and  math^ 

Physical  culture.  matical). 

Shop  work  (elective). 

Literary  work  connected  with  societies. 
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SBinOB  TBAB. 

Geography  methods  II.  Arithmetic  methods. 

Langnage  and  story  methods.  Vertical  penmanship. 

Methods  in  drawing  and  form.  Vocal  music. 

Number  methods.  Physical  culture. 

Astronomy.  Granunar  methods. 

Methods  in  science,  nature,  and  manual  train-  Teaching  in  training  school, 
ing. 

Literary  work  connected  with  societies. 

BLBOTIVB  COURSES. 
MANUAL  TRAINING,  ADYANOBD  DRAWING,  AND  ADYANOBD  MUBIO. 

In  response  to  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  teachers  capable  of  teaching 
drawing  or  mnsic  in  ad^tion  to  the  regular  class-room  work,  as  well  as  for 
teachers  of  drawing  or  manual  training  or  mnsic,  advanced  classes  in  these  sub- 
jects have  been  organized  in  order  that  students  may  prepare  themselves  for  such 
positions. 

Only  those  students  who  show  unusual  ability  in  these  lines  of  work  are  invited  to 
enter  the  advanced  classes.  Students  who  join  these  classes  are  exnected  to  com- 
plete the  regular  English  course  and  to  spend  sufficient  time  in  addition,  which 
time  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  intend  to  specialize. 

To  enter  classes  in  advanced  drawing,  students  should  have  completed  draw- 
ing I  and  n. 

OLASSIOAL  COURSE. 

Any  students  who  finish  the  studies  of  the  English  course,  and  in  addition 
thereto  three  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek,  or,  instead  of  two  years  of 
Greek,  two  years  of  German,  two  years  of  French,  or  two  years  of  Spanish,  will 
receive  a  classical  diploma. 

There  will  be  three  classes  in  Latin,  two  in  Greek,  two  in  French,  two  in  Ger- 
man, and  two  in  Spanish,  each  class  covering  a  course  of  one  year.  New  classes 
will  be  organized  only  in  September  of  eadi  year.  The  Latin  classes  will  be 
named  Latin  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI;  the  others  I,  fi,  HI,  IV  in  each  language.  But 
one  language,  if  new  to  the  learner,  should  be  commenced  by  the  same  person  at 
the  same  time.    As  Latin  extends  over  three  years,  it  should  be  pursued  first. 

Some  of  the  aims  kept  in  view  in  this  department  are:  A  knowleNdge  of  forms 
and  constructions,  facuit^  of  translation  into  good  idiomatic  English,  power  to 
Uiink  accurately,  and  ability  to  appreciate  good  literature.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  all  right  study  of  foreign  languages  is  a  means  of  drill  in 
the  use  of  English. 


Biology  I. 
Botany. 
Latin  I. 
Reading. 
Physical  culture. 
Drawing  I. 
Geometry  1. 

FBBBHMAN  TSAR. 

Algebra  II. 

Vertical  penmanship. 

Biology  n  (zoology  and  phj-siology). 

ChemistaTr 
History  I 
Music  I. 
Literary  work  connected  with  societies. 

SOPHOMOBB  YKAR. 

Physics  I. 

Vocal  mnsio. 
Physical  culture. 
Vertical  penmanship. 

Physics  II. 

Literature  I. 

Latin  rv. 

Spanish  U. 

Greek  U. 

Ctormanll. 

French  II. 

Shop  work  (elective). 

Manual  training. 

Literary  work  connected  with  societies. 

JUNIOB  YKAR. 

Spanish  m. 
Civics. 

History  and  science  of  e< 
Drawing  II. 
Greek  lU. 
German  III. 
Geometry  II. 
Trigonometry. 
French  III. 
Spanish  IV. 

General  method. 
Beading  method. 
Advanced  American  history. 
TiatinVI. 

School  economy  and  echool  law. 
Music  methods. 
Vocal  music. 
Greek  rv. 
German  IV. 

Geography  methods  I  (physical  and  mathe- 
matical). 
French  IV. 

lucation. 

Literary  work  connected  with  societies. 
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8BNIOR  TBAB. 

Qeo^rsphy  methods  IL  Arithmetic  methods. 

Lan|niage  and  story  methods.  Grammar  methods. 

Methods  in  drawing  and  form.  Physical  culture. 

Number  methods.  Upright  penmanship. 

Astronomy.  Teaoninfir  in  training  sohooL 

Methods  in  scienoe,  nature,  and  manual  training. 

KINDBRQABTBN  AND  PRIMABY  OOUBSB. 
OOKDITIONS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

The  conditions  for  admission  to  this  coarse  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission 
to  other  courses  in  the  normal  school. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  coarse  will  be  for  the  £rst  year  the  same  as  for  the  English  coarse,  except 
algebra,  geometry,  and  chemistry,  which  sabjects  are  omitted  from  the  coarse. 

JUNIOR  TBAR. 

Advanced  rhetoric  II.  Physical  culture. 

Literature  I.  Vocal  music. 

Physics  I.  Vertical  penmanship. 

Advanced  drawing  I  and  II.  Methods  in  geograpny  (twenty  weeks). 

Literary  work  with  societies. 

All  of  the  methods,  inclading  psychology,  kindergarten  method,  science  of  eda- 
cation,  history  of  edacation,  and  school  economy,  as  per  published  programme. 

SKNIOR  TEAR. 

Kindergarten  methods  and  kindergarten  prac-      Practice  in  primary  grades  (one  term), 
tice  (one  term). 

Note.— Diplomas  granted  at  thecompletion  of  this  course  are  designated  kinder  garten-jiriinary 
diplomas.  They  are  life  certificates,  and  entitle  the  holder  to  teacn  in  anv  public  kindergarten, 
or  in  the  primary  grades  of  any  public  school  in  the  State  of  New  York,  without  any  exammation. 

The  oldest  State  normal  school  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  MiUersville  Normal 
School.  It  was  established  in  1855  as  a  teachers*  institate,  with  James  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  afterwards  State  saperintendent  of  public  instraction,  as  principal,  and  con- 
tinned  as  a  connty  normal  school.  In  1859  it  became  the  first  State  normal  school 
in  Pennsylvania.  Its  inflnence  throughoat  the  coantry  has  probably  eqnaled 
that  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  of  New  York,  in  a  nnmber  of  ways,  thoagh  it 
differs  from  that  institation  in  many  respects.  The  following  courses  of  stndy 
are  taken  from  the  MiUersville  catalogue  of  1908.  The  regular  and  supplementary 
courses  are  practically  the  Fame  in  all  the  Pennsylvania  normal  schools. 

Courses  of  study ,  MiUersville  {Pa.)  State  Normal  School, 

NORMAL  DBPABTMENT — REGULAR  COURSE. 

The  studies  of  the  regular  course,  as  here  arranged,  are  so  graded  as  to  accom- 

Elish  two  objects:  (1)  To  enable  students  to  pursue  and  complete  the  different 
ranches  in  the  proper  order,  and  {2)  to  fit  students  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
work  of  teaching. 

All  branches  of  the  re^^ar  coarse  may  be  *'  passed  '*  on  ''  special "  examina- 
tions. Our  object  is  to  give  students  full  credit  for  what  they  know  when  they 
enter  school,  and  to  classify  them  where  they  can  make  the  most  rapid  advance- 
ment in  their  studies  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

THE  REGULAR  COURSE.  ARRANGED  BY  TERMS. 

O.  Pbbpabatobt  Classes. 

1.  Fall  ^erm.— Required  studies:  Reading  and  orthography,  grammar  and  com- 
position, written  arithmetic,  physiology  or  political  geography,  penmanship,  phys- 
ical culture,  two  studies  selected  from  group  of  elective  studies. « 

a  Electiye  studies  for  O  claases:  Latin,  United  States  history,  mental  arithmetic,  political 
geography,  drawing,  vocal  music,  German,  French,  methods. 
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2.  Winter  term, — Required  studies:  Continnation  of  fall  term  studies. « 
8.  Spring  term. — Required  studies:  Continuation  of  winter  term  studies. « 

B.  Pbspabatory  Classbb. 

1.  Fall  ferm.— Required  studies:  Reading,  grammar  and  oomposition,  written 
arithmetic  or  mental  arithmetic,  political  geography  or  physiology,  penmanship  or 
drawing,  physica}.  culture,  two  studies  selected  nrom  group  of  B  electiye  studies.^ 

2.  Winter  term, — Required  studies:  Reading  or  elements  of  literature,  gram- 
mar and  composition,  written  arithmetic  or  mantal  arithmetic,  political  geog- 
raphy or  physiology,  penmanship  or  drawing,  physical  ctdture,  two  studies  selected 
from  group  of  B  elective  studies.^ 

8.  Spring  ferm.— Required  studies:  Reading  or  elements  of  literature,  gram- 
mar and  composition,  written  arithmetic  or  mental  arithmetic,  political  geog- 
raphy or  physiology  or  physical  geography,  penmanship  or  drawing,  physical 
culture,  two  studies  selected  from  group  of  B  elective  studies. 

A.  Pbspabatoby  Culsbes. 

The  A  classes  may  be  considered  *'  conditional "  junior  classes. 

1.  Fall  f^rm.— Required  studies:  ^^  Reading  or  dements  of  literature,  grammar, 
written  arithmetic,  algebra  or  mental  arithmetic,  political  geography  or  physi- 
ology. United  States  history,  drawing  or  penmanship,  physical  culture. 

2.  Winter  term, — Required  studies:^  Reading  or  elements  of  literature,  gram- 
mar, written  arithmetic,  algebra  or  mental  arithmetic,  political  geography  or 
physiology  or  physical  geography.  United  States  history,  drawing  or  penmanship, 
physical  culture. 

8.  Spring  term, — Required  studies:  <^  Reading  or  elements  of  literature,  gram- 
mar, written  arithmetic,  algebra  or  mental  arithmetic,  political  geography  or 
physiology  or  physical  geography.  United  States  history,  drawing  or  penmanship, 
physical  culture. 

BUBJUNIOR  STUDIES. 

The  following  studies  must  be  completed  before  a  student  is  admitted  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  junior  class:  Reading,  orthography ,  political  geography,  physiology, 
penmanship. 

A  fair  knowledge  of  the  *  *  required ' '  preparatory  branches  will  also  be  demanded 
for  admission  to  the  junior  class. 

JUNIOR  YKAR. 

1.  First  term,^ — Required  studies:  ^^  Methods,  English  g^rammar,  Latin,  algebra, 
mental  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  culture. 

2.  Second  term.<i — Required  studies:^  Methods,  elements  of  hterature,  Latin, 
written  arithmetic,  algebra,  physical  geography,  United  States  history,  drawing, 
physical  culture. 

8.  Third  ^erm.c'—Required  studies: «  School  management,  English  grammar, 
Latin  to  Ceesar,  written  arithmetic,  algebra,  botany,  civics,  single-entry  book- 
keeping, physical  culture. 

Elective  studies  for  junior  classes:  Manual  training,  German,  French,  middle- 
year  studies. 

MIDDUC  TIBAR. 

1.  Fall  term, — Required  studies:  Psychology,  methods,  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion, Caesar,  plane  geometry,  elements  of  chemistry,  general  history,  manual  tndn- 
ing,  physical  culture. 

2.  Winter  <erm.— Required  studies:  Psychology,  methods,  rhetoric  and  compo- 
sition, Caesar,  plane  geometry,  elements  of  chemistry,  general  history,  manual 
training,  physical  culture. 

a  Elective  studies  for  C  claasee:  Latin,  United  States  history,  mental  arithmetic,  political 
geography,  drawinor,  yocal  music,  Oerman,  French,  methods. 

fr  Elective  studies  for  B  classes:  Latin,  algebra.  United  States  history,  mental  arithmetic,  physi* 
ologT.  physical  geography  (8  B),  Oerman,  French,  drawing,  vocal  music,  bookkeeping  (8B), 
methods. 

0  Elective  studies  for  A  classes:  Latin,  algebra,  physical  geography,  physiology,  mental  arith- 
metic, drawing,  elements  of  literature  and  composition,  vooU  music,  bookkeeping,  methods, 
German,  French. 

d  Classes  in  the  ^'  first  term  **  studies  of  the  junior  year  will  be  formed  in  the  fall  and  spring 
terms;  ''second  term **  studies  in  the  winter  and  spring  terms;  ''third  term^*  studies  in  the 
spring  term. 

«For  every  study  completed  of  the  "required  studies  ^^  one  of  the  "elective  studies^*  should  be 
substituted. 
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8.  Spring  ferm.— Beqtiired  Btndies:  Methods  and  observation  in  model  school, 
rhetoric  and  composition,  Caesar,  idane  geometry,  elements  of  geology,  elements  of 
zoology,  mannal  training,  physical  cnltore. 

Substitutions:  Additional  chemistry  (three  terms)  and  descriptiye  astronomy 
(one  term)  for  Latin;  Greek,  German,  or  French  (three  terms)  for  chemistry. 

Elective  studies  for  middle  year:  Greek,  German,  French,  senior  studies. 

Classes  in  the  studies  of  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  the  middle  year  are  not 
formed  in  the  spring  term  as  a  rule.  Students  will  find  it  exceedingly  beneficial, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  attend  school  during  the  entire  middle  year. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

1.  FaU  ^erm.— Bequired  studies:  Historv  of  education,  methods,  practice  in 
model  school,  Englisn  classics,  Cioero,  solid  geometry,  physics,  phydcal  culture. 

2.  Winter  term. — Required  studies:  Methods,  practice  in  model  school,  Amer- 
ican literature,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  trigonometry  and  surveying,  physics,  review 
United  States  history,  physical  culture. 

8.  Springterm, — Required  studies:  Methods,  practice  in  model  school,  English 
literature,  Virgil,  surveyingand  review  arithmetic,  review  geography,  review  Eng- 
lish grammar,  physical  culture. 

Substitutions:  English  history  (one  term),  ethics  (one  term),  and  logic  (one 
term)  for  Latin;  Greek  (three  terms),  German  (four  terms),  or  Frencn  (four 
terms)  for  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  surveying. 

Elective  studies  for  senior  year:  Greek,  French,  (j^rman,  advanced  work  in 
Latin,  history,  mathematics. 

Attendance  during  the  entire  senior  year  is  required. 

The  township  high  school  law  requires  the  regular  course  without  any  substitu- 
tions. % 

FOll  GRADUATES  IN  ELEMSNTART  COURSE. 

Regular  course  completed  in  one  year. 

1.  JViW  term, — Advanced  psychology  (or  methods  and  practice),  Caesar,  ethics 
for  Cicero,  zoology,  solid  geometry. 

2.  Winter  ferm.— Advanced  psycholopr  (or  methods  and  practice) ,  Csesar,  logic 
for  Cicero  and  Virgil,  chemistry,  American  literature,  plane  trigonometry. 

3.  Spring  term, — Philosophy  of  education  (or  methods  and  practice) ,  Caesar, 
English  history  for  Virgil,  chemistry,  English  literature,  surveying. 

Substitutions:  Additional  chemistry  (three  terms)  and  descriptive  astronomy 
(one  term)  for  Caesar;  Greek,  German,  or  French  (three  terms)  for  chemistrv; 
Greek  (three  terms),  German  (four  terms),  or  French  (four  terms)  for  sohd 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  surveying. 

Students  who  have  completed  Caesar  may  study  Cicero  and  Virgil  instead  of 
ethics,  logic,  and  English  mstory  if  they  so  desire. 

Classes  in  the  foregoing  branches  wiil  be  organized  so  that  graduates  in  the 
elementary  course  wiU  have  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  regular  course  in 
two  spring  terms.  Consultation  with  the  various  heads  of  departments  with 
respect  to  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  absentia  is  strongly  urged. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

(In  addition  to  the  regular  course.) 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B,  Pd.— Philosophy  of  education;  advanced  p^chology ; 
discussion  of  educational  questions — school  supervision,  including  school  law; 
devices  for  teaching;  educational  theories,  etc. ;  school  apparatus  and  appliances — 
description,  use,  preparation. 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  M,  Pd. — Two  years  teaching  after  jgraduation  in  the 
regular  course;  professional  reading,  with  abstracts— history  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  European  schools,  systems  of  education;  sanitary  science,  school 
architecture,  etc.;  thesis. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

(In  addition  to  the  foregoing  courses. ) 

i^Wiired.— Ethics,  Shakespeare,  four  plays,  Latin  or  Greek  or  French  or  Ger- 
man,  nigher  algebra,  spherical  geometry,  chemistry,  higher  physics,  Greek  his- 
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tory.  the  essay— Lamb,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  analytical  geometry  or  nataral 
science,  Roman  history,  philosophy  of  education,  poetry— Tennyson,  Browning, 
differential  and  integral  calcnlns  or  nataral  science,  descriptive  and  mathematical 
astronomy,  chemical  and  electrical  apparatus,  English  history  and  logic. 

OOLLEQB  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  college  preparatory  studies  in 
connection  with  their  regular  work. 

BUSINESS  COURSE— PREPARATORY  STUDIES. 

(Designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  bookkeeping.) 

To  he  compZe^«d.— Penmanship,  reading,  orthograp|hy,  and  x>olitical  geography. 
A  fair  knowledge  of  written  arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  grammar  and  com- 
position,  and  single-entry  bookkeeping. 

BUSINESS  COURSE,  COMPLETED. 

iJegiitrcd.— Business  penmanship.  United  States  history,  twelve  sets  double- 
entry  bookkeeping  (three  periods) ,  grammar  and  composition,  written  arithmetic, 
commercial  geography,  civics,  commercial  law,  and  physical  culture. 

Optional, — Shortnand  and  typewriting. 

TYPKWBITINO. 

A  course  in  tyx>ewriting  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  business 
course  or  independently  of  it.    Students  usually  acquire  a  good  rate  of  speed  in 

three  months  with  one  hour's  daily  practice. 

\ 

SHORTHAND— PRBPARATOBY  AND  ADVANCED. 

The  shorthand  cQurse  may  be  taken  with  either  of  the  foregoing  courses  or  inde- 
pendently of  them.  It  usuadly  requires  about  six  months  to  complete  the  prepara- 
tory course  in  shorthand,  though  students  may  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  a  shorter  time  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  practice  without  a 
teacher. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 

Complete  junior  year  as  outlined. 

Substitutions  for  middle  year. — Special  kindergarten  work  (three  periods)  Latin, 
geometry,  and  general  history. 

PEDAGOGICAI^  COURSE  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

Advanced  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  history  of  education,  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, methods  of  teaching,  school  economy,  practice  of  teaching,  course  of  pro- 
fessional reading,  review  of  common  branches. 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

(Designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  music.) 

(The  following  courses  are  so  arranged  that  students  may  study  music  while 
pursuing  branches  of  other  courses. ) 

VOCAL  couasB. 

First  grade, — Breathing  gymnastics,  tone  formation,  proper  placing  of  the  voice; 
vowel  studies  and  phonetics,  vocalises,  selected  from  Concone,  Delle  Sedie, 
Donaldi  Vaccai,  etc.;  study  of  English  ballad  as  a  form,  easy  songs. 

Second  grade. — Studies  in  phrasmg,  colorativ^  exercises,  vocjdises  by  Concone, 
Panofka,  Bordogni,  etc.,  Italian  pronunciation,  study  of  the  German  **Lied," 
songs  from  the  English,  Italian,  and  French  schools. 

Third  grade. — Studies  in  rapid  execution  and  musical  form;  easier  arias  from 
opera  and  oratorio,  special  study  of  the  different  schools. 

Fourth  grade. — Selections  from  the  standard  operas  and  oratorios,  including  the 
works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Weber,  Wagner,  Gounod,  St.  Sa6ns,  etc.;  songs 
by  Franz,  Brahms,  Qluck,  etc. 
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PIANO  COUB8S. 

First  grade, —Kohler'B  Very  First  Lessons,  Mathew's  Graded  Studies,  grade  I; 
Schmidt's  Five-Finget  Exercises;  major  scales,  selections  from  Qnrlitt,  Spindler, 
Liehur,  etc. 

Second  grade.— Mathew's  Graded  Studies,  grade  II;  Mathew*s  Introduction  to 
Phrasing,  Schmidt's  Five-finger  Exercises,  major  and  minor  scales,  Clementi 
sonatines,  selections  from  modem  and  classic  composers. 

Third  grade, — Mathew's  Studies  in  Phrasing,  book  I;  Mathew's  Graded  Stud- 
ies, books  III  and  IV;  Czemy*s  Etudes  de  Velocity,  books  1  and  2;  Arpeggio's, 
Mason's  Touch  and  Technic,  book  II;  Mozart  sonatas,  selections  from  modem  and 
classic  composers. 

Fourth  grade.— Cramer's  Etudes,  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fug^ies,  Mason's  Touch 
and  Technic,  books  III  and  IV ;  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  selections  from  Liszt,  Chopin, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Grieg. 

A  comprehensive  course  in  harmony,  theory,  history  of  music,  and  analysis  is 
offered  to  any  student  who  may  desire  these.branches. 

Opportunity  to  complete  any  of  the  foregoing  courses  as  early  as  possible  will 
be  afforded.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  studies  are  taught  in  this 
institution  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  and  that  conseauently  they  are 
differently  (and  more  thoroughly)  taught  than  in  academies  and  high  schools. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School, 

The  New  Jersey  State  normal  school,  located  at  Trenton,  receives  students  only 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

There  are  two  classes  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  normal  school,  whose 
claims,  under  the  present  educational  conditions  of  the  State,  are  respected: 

First.  Persons  wno  come  from  the  large  territory  where  there  are  no  *  *  approved '  * 
high  schools,  but  who  have  done  a  large  amount  of  high  school  work,  either  in 
coanty  courses  or  in  partially  developed  high  schools. 

For  this  class  of  persons  a  longer  course  is  provided,  consisting  of  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  arrangement  of  academic  matter  presented  from  the  teaching 
I>oint  of  view,  which,  supplemented  by  the  strictly  professional  subjects,  enables 
them  to  reach  a  standard  practically  equivalent  to  that  reached  by  high  school 
graduates  at  the  end  of  their  shorter  course. 

Second.  Persons  who  are  graduates  of  *•  approved  "  high  schools.  Two  courses 
are  arranged  for  this  class:  The  one  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  to 
teach  anywhere  in  the  gn*ades,  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  required  units  and  a 
number  of  elective  units,  which  may  be  so  chosen  as  to  stren^hen  the  student  in 
particular  branches,  or  to  give  an  equivalent  amount  of  training  in  each  of  the 
branches;  the  other  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  especially 
for  kindergarten  or  beginning  work. 

Advanced  elective  work  is  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  high  school 
subjects. 

Middle  West  Normal  Schools. 

The  Middle  West  and  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  normal  schools  had  their  origin 
principally  through  legislative  action,  in  the  same  way  as  universities  and  agri- 
cultural colleges,  except  that  in  most  cases  they  had  no  advantages  of  land  grants 
or  permanent  endowments,  as  the  higher  educational  institutions  had. 

These  normal  schools  are,  however,  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  located  and  are  not  dependent  on  any  special  locality  for  sup- 
I)ort,  financial  aid,  or  control.  Their  students  are  of  three  classes:  (1)  Graduates 
of  good  high  schools;  (2)  practical  teachers  holding  county  teachers'  certificates 
and  with  some  exi)erience  as  teachers  in  public  schools:  (3)  such  persons  as  can 
pass  an  entrance  examination  and  are  of  prescribed  age.  In  many  of  these  normal 
schools  none  but  professional  students  are  received.  These  schools  are  generally 
recognized  by  the  State  universities  as  preparatory  schools,  with  the  right  to  have 
their  graduates  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  the  usual  custom  being  to  grant 
junior  class  standing  to  normal  school  graduates  of  the  standard  four-year  course 
commonly  offered.    This  has  had  the  effect  of  benefiting  both  the  normal  schools 
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and  the  nniversities,  and  of  placing  in  the  public  schools  as  superintendents  and 
high  school  teachers  a  large  number  of  competent  educators  who  are  graduates 
of  both  the  normal  school  and  the  university.  The  tendency  in  this  region  is  to 
have  one  large  and  strong  normal  school  of  a  high  grade,  approximating  a  college 
for  teachers,  and  a  number  of  schools  of  a  lower  grade  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
more  elementary  grades  of  public  schools.  In  most  of  the  States  this  tendency 
has  not  yet  assumed  actual  form,  but  there  is  gradually  growing  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  an  organization  of  this  kind.  The  majority  of  these  schools  rightly 
believe  that  to  secure  academic  instruction  of  the  extent  and  character  that  their 
students  need,  the  normal  school,  while  professional  in  the  main,  will  always  con- 
tinue to  give  so-called  academic  instruction,  despite  the  theory,  less  frequently 
advanced  than  formerly,  that  this  academic  work  should  be  relegated  to  other 
educational  agencies.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  academic  instruction 
here  mentioned  is  given  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  which  renders  it  a 
different  kind  of  work  from  that  given  in  other  schools  than  normal  schools. 

Typical  courses  of  study  of  these  schools  are  here  given.    The  following  courses 
are  copied  from  the  catalogue  of  the  State  normal  school  located  at  Dekalb,  DL: 

Courses  of  study,  State  Normal  School  at  Dekalb,  III. 

THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 


[The  flgnres  hidicate  the  number  of  recitations  each  week.] 
First  Ykar. 


FIB8T  TBRM. 

Ctoograpby i 

Bioloify 4 

History 4 

English  grammar 4 

Psychology  and  pedagogy.  4 

Drawing ^..  2 


FIRST  TERM. 

Teaching Half  day 

Physics 5 

Elective 4 

School  management 1 

BLBCT1VK8. 

Latin 6 

German 6 

Literature 6 

Sociology 6 

Ethics 6 

Oratory 5 

Drawing 6 

History  of  education 6 

Philosophy 5 

Logic 6 


SECOND  TERM. 

Reading 4 

Arithmetic 4 

History 4 

Biology 4 

Psychology  and  pedagogy .  4 

Drawing 2 

Second  Year. 

second  term. 

Teaching Half  day 

Geometry 5 

Elective 4 

School  management 1 

ELECTIVES. 

Latin 5 

German 5 

Literature... 5 

Sociology 6 

Ethics 6 

Astronomy 5 

Drawing 6 

Civics 4 

History  of  education 6 

Rhetoric 4 


THIRD  TERM. 

Algebra 

Literature  .- 

Biology 

Music 

Psychology  and  i>edaHgogy . 
Drawing 2 


THIRD  TERM. 

Teaching Half  day 

Philosophy  of  education. . .  4 

School  management 1 

Elective fi 

ELECTIVES. 

Latin 6 

German 5 

Literature 6 

Sociology 5 

Psychology 5 

Oratory 5 

Drawing 5 

Physiography 4 

Political  economy 6 

Chemistry 6 

Geology ;..  5 


An  educational  thesis  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  words  is  required  of  each 
candidate  for  graduation.  Weekly  exercises  in  composition  extend  through  the 
whole  course. 

THE  THREE-YEAR  COURSE. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Reading  or  Latin 4 

Arithmetic 4 

Geography 4 

Elementary  physics 4 

Pedagogy 4 

Drawing 2 


First  Year. 

SECOND  term. 

Grammar  or  Latin 4 

Arithmetic 4 

Geography 4 

Elementary  physics 4 

Reading 4 

Drawing 2 


third  term. 

Algebra  or  Latin 

History 

Grammar 

Biology 

Music 

Drawing 2 
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FIRST  TEBM . 

Algebra .'.  4 

Psychology  and  pedagogy.  4 

History 4 

Biology ,...  4 

Rhetoric  or  Latin 4 

Drawing 2 


FIRRT  TERM. 

Teaching Half  day 

Physics 6 

Elective 4 

School  management 1 


Second  Year. 


SECOND  TERM. 


Literature 

Geometry 

Civics  or  Latin . 

Biology 

Psychology  and  pedagogy . 


Drawing 2 

Third  Tear, 
second  term. 

Teaching Half  day 

Physics 6 

Elective 4 

School  management 1 


THIRD  TERM. 


Literature 

Geometry  or  Latin . 


Physical  geography 

Biology 

Psychology  and  pedagogy 
Drawing 2 


THIRD  TERM. 

Teaching Half  day 

Philosophy  of  education ...      4 

School  management 1 

Elective 5 


The  electives  are  the  same  as  in  the  two-year  course.  Weekly  exercises  in 
composition  continue  through  the  whole  course.  A  thesis  on  some  educational 
subject,  and  to  contain  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  words,  is  required  of  every 
candidate  for  graduation. 


THE  POUR- YEAR  COURSE. 
First  Year, 
second  term. 

Latin  grammar  and  easy 

reading 6 

English  grammar 4 

Arithmetic 4 

Elementary  physics 4 

Reading 4 

Second  Year. 

second  term. 

Cfesar 5 

Biology 4 

Geometry 4 

Literature 4 

Drawing 2 

Third  Year. 

second  term. 

Ovid 6 

German  or  Greek 6 

Psychology  and  pedagogy .  4 

Civics  or  political  economy  4 

Drawing 2 


FIRST  TERM. 

Latin  grammar  and  reader.  5 

G>eography 4 

Elementary  physics 4 

Pedagogy 4 

Arithmetic 4 


FIRST  TERM. 

Ceesar  and  composition 6 

Algebra...^. 4 

Biology 4 

Rhetoric 4 

Drawlne :.  2 


FIRST  TERM. 

Cicero  and  comi>osition 5 

History 4 

German  or  Greek 6 

Psychology  and  i>edagogy.  4 

Drawing 2 


THIRD  TERM. 

Cseear  and  composition 6 

History 4 

Algebra 4 

Reading 4 

Biology 4 


THIRD  TERM. 

Cicero  and  composition 6 

Literature 4 

Biology 4 

Geometry 4 

Drawing 2 

THIRD  TERM. 

Virgil 6 

German  or  Greek 6 

Psvchology  and  pedagogy .  4 
Literature  or  physical  ge- 
ography   4 

Drawing 2 


Fourth  Year. 


FIRST  term. 

Virgil  or  physics 6 

German  or  Greek 5 

Teaching Half  day 

School  management 1 


SECOND  TERM. 

Livy  or  physics 6 

German  or  Greek 6 

Teaching Half  day 

School  management 1 


THIRD  TERM. 


Philosophy  of  education ...      5 
German  or  Greek  or  chem- 
istry       5 

Teaching Half  day 

School  management 1 

If  entitled  to  take  electives  instead  of  teaching,  choice  may  be  made  from  the 
list  in  the  two-year  course.  Weekly  exercises  in  composition  will  be  required 
throughout  the  course.  An  educational  thesis  is  required  for  graduation  as  in  the 
preceding  courses. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich., ''  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
doing  work  of  collegiate  grade,  and  the  legislature  of  1897,  in  recognition  of  this 
fact,  authorized  the  State  board  of  education  to  designate  the  school,  in  the 
courses  leading  to  life  certificates  and  degrees,  by  the  name  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College." 
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The  normal  college  offers  a  number  of  courses,  two  of  which  are  here  given: 
Courses  of  study,  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 

COURSE   A  (GBNBRAL). 

For  graduates  of  approved  high  schools.    Leading  to  a  life  certificate.    Time 
required,  two  years. 


First  CkiLLBOB  Year. 

FIRST  QUARTER. 

Weeks. 

xl.  Psychology 12 

2.  Elementary  drawing,  1 12 

8.  Physical  training,  1 

4.  Elective 24 

Total "S 

8EOOND  QUARTER. 


1.  Psychology,  2 . 

2.  Teachers^ course. 


Weeks. 

12 

12 

8.  Elementary  drawing,  2 12 

i.  Physical  training 

6.  Elective 12 

Total 48 

THIRD  QUARTER. 


Weeks. 

12 

....    24 


Second  Ck>LLEaB  Year. 

FIRST  QUARTER. 

Weeks. 

1.  Teachers*  course 12 

2.  History  of  education 12 

8.  Teachmg  or  elective 24 

4.  Physicaltraining 

Total 48 

SECOND  QUARTER. 

Weeks. 

1.  Teachers*  courses 24 

2.  Elective  or  teaching 24 

Total ~48 

THIRD  QUARTER. 

Weeks. 

1.  Teachers*  courses 24 

2.  Teaching  or  elective 24 

Total ~^ 


1.  Pedagogy 

2.  Teachers*  courses 

8.  Physical  training 

4.  Elective 12 

Total 48 

This  course  is  best  adapted  to  those  graduates  of  approved  high  schools  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  grade  positions,  schools  of  mixed  grades,  or  for  principalships 
and  superintendencies. 

COURSE  O   (DEGREE  COURSE). 

For  graduates  from  courses  A  and  B.  Leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
pedagogics  (B.  Pd.)  and  a  life  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Michigan.    Time  required:  Two  years. 


Third  Colleob  Year. 

first  quarter. 

Weeks. 

1.  Sociology..! 12 

2.  Profesdonal  work 12 

8.  Elective 24 

SECOND  QUARTER. 

Weeks. 

1.  Philosophy 12 

2.  Professional  work 12 

3.  Elective 24 

THIRD  QUARTER. 

Weeks. 

1.  Science  of  education 12 

2.  Professional  work 12 

3.  Elective 24 


Fourth  Colleob  Year. 

FIRST  quarter. 

Weeks. 

1.  Advanced  psychology 12 

2.  Prof eesional  work 12 

8.  Elective 24 


SECOND  quarter. 


1.  Teaching 

2.  Professional  work . 

3.  Elective 


Weeks. 

12 

12 


third  quartbr. 

Weeks. 

1.  Teaching 12 

2.  Professional  work 12 

8.  Elective 24 
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The  Ck>lorado  State  Normal  School  announcee  the  following  courses  of  stndy: 
Outline  of  taork,  Colorado  State  Normal  School, 


Woeka. 


Periods. 


Term 
hours. 


80PH0M0RB. 

'  (Requisites,  44  term  hours.) 

Algebra 

Geometry 

English 

Retiring  and  gymnadtics 

Physics  and  biology 

Music 

JUNIOR. 

(Requisites,  40  term  hours.) 
Training  school: 

1.  Obseryation 

2.  Seminar 

3.  Arithmetic 

4.  Reading  and  phvsical  culture 

5.  Public  school  art 

Psychology 

English  and  literature 

Sloyd,  domestic  economy 

Biology 

Music ^. 

8BNIOR. 

(Requisites,  40  term  hours.) 

1.  Practice  in  teaching 

2.  Seminar 

8.  Geography 

4.  History  and  literature 

5.  Music 

Philosophy  and  history  of  education 

English  and  literature ^ 

Reading  and  physical  culture 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


96 
36 
36 
36 
36 
96 
36 
36 
96 


86 
36 
36 
36 
86 
86 
36 
86 


10 
10 
8 
6 
10 
6 


10 
2 
8 

4 
4 
10 
6 
3 


BLBCTIVBS. 

(Junior,  10  term  hours;  senior,  10  term  hours.) 

Electives  may  be  selected  from  the  following  subjects  or  groups.  The  first  numbers  following 
the  groups  designate  the  number  of  recitations  per  week  in  each  subject;  the  second  designate 
the  term  hours. 

Group        I :  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  literature 5  10 

Group      11:  Anthropology,  sociology,  history,  government 5  10 

Group     III:  Physiology,  psychology,  pedagogy 6  10 

Group     IV:  Phvsics,  chemistry.  pnyBiographv,  biology 5  10 

Group      V:  Trigonometry,  analytical  geometry 6  10 

Group     VI:  Art 6  10 

Group  VII:  Sloyd,  cooking  and  sewing,  library  handicraft 6  10 

Group  VIII:  Reading  and  pnysical  culture 6  10 

Group     IX:  Kindergarten 5  10 


Southern  Normal  Schools  for  White  Students. 

There  are  two  classes  of  southern  normal  schools:  One  that  is  intended  for  white 
students,  and  is  modeled,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  best  plans,  scholastic  and  pro- 
fessional: and  one  that  is  intended  for  colored  students,  and  in  which  elementary, 
academic,  and  professional  training  is  combined  with  special  industrial  instruction. 
In  schools  of  the  first  class  the  problems  are  much  like  the  problems  of  the  normal 
schools  of  other  parts  of  the  Union.  In  the  second  class  the  problems  are  dis- 
tinctly special  and  local,  and  have  in  mind  many  more  interests  and  economic 
needs  than  simply  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  ordinary  school,  as  it  is  the 
theory  that  these  industrially  trained  colored  normal  school  graduates  have  a 
larger  and  more  important  mission  than  simply  the  scholastic  instruction  com- 
monly considered  as  the  province  of  the  elementary  school.     They  are  to  give  a 
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special  trend  to  the  industrial  activitieB  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor,  and 
are  to  become  leaders  in  all  progress,  intellectual  and  economic. 

The  Alabama  State  Normal  College  was  established  as  a  State  normal  school 
in  1873,  with  a  four  years*  course  of  study.  The  course  in  pedagogics  proper 
covers  a  period  of  three  years.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  largely  practice 
work.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  practice  and  theory  are  combined.  In  the 
second  year  the  aim  is  to  teach  pupils  to  prepare  and  give  lessons  as  regards  mat- 
ter, method,  and  manner.  The  lessons  are  written,  submitted  to  the  teacher  for 
correction,  and  given  to  classmates,  who  endeavor  to  act  the  part  of  the  pupils 
for  whom  the  lesson  is  intended,  and  who  afterwards  present  criticisms  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  teacher.    In  the  third  year  the  philosophy  of  methods  is  discussed. 

There  are  two  courses,  the  advanced  and  the  professional.  The  advanced,  or 
regular  course,  occupies  four  years.  The  professional  course  requires  but  one 
year,  and  is  intended  for  teachers  of  experience  and  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  regular  course. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  Louisiana  State  normal  school  covers  three  years  of 
eight  months  each,  as  follows: 

First  year.— Arithmetic,  English  giummar  and  composition,  geography,  history 
of  United  States,  physiology  and  hygiene,  i)enmanship  and  bookkeeping. 

Second  j/ear.— Advanced  arithmetic,  algebra,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  zool- 
ogy,  botcmy,  general  history,  psychology,  civil  government,  and  history  of  edu- 
cation. . 

Third  year.— Geometry,  EInglish  literature,  physics,  chemistry,  psychology, 
ethics,  pedagogy,  methods  of  teaching,  school  management,  and  practice  teaching 
in  the  practice  school. 

In  the  practice  school,  consisting  of  four  primary  grades,  the  usual  branches  of 
such  grades,  including  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  calisthenics,  are  taught  by  the 
most  approved  modem  methods.  These  grades  are  in  charge  of  trained  normal 
graduates  and  form  as  indispensable  an  adjunct  to  a  normal  school  as  is  the  work- 
shop to  a  school  of  practical  mechanics  or  the  hospital  to  a  medical  college.  For 
an  hour  each  day  the  members  of  the  senior  normal  class,  divided  into  groups,  are 
required  to  give  lessons  in  these  grades.  This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  mere 
ezi>eriment  or  observation,  but  bona  fide  teaching  under  the  direction  of  trained 
specialists.  Each  student  teacher  is  required  to  prepare  the  lesson  beforehand  in 
idl  its  details,  according  to  a  plan  devised  by  the  training  teacher.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  practice  hour  the  members  of  the  senior  class  again  assemble  in  their 
class  rooms,  when  their  work  is  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  their  classmates  and 
of  their  training  teacher,  who  point  out  errors  both  in  government  and  in  instruc- 
tion. It  is  held  by  the  faculty  that  no  young  teacher  can  go  through  this  daily 
experience  for  months  without  acquiring  much  of  that  presence  of  mind,  that 
self-control,  that  fertility  of  resources,  and  that  ready  knowledge  of  methods  and 
devices  which  give  the  surest  guaranty  of  success,  not  only  in  the  school  room,  but 
in  any  other  field  of  human  endeavor. 

The  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville^  Term.,  has  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  normal  schools  of  the  South.  It  is  named  for  the  distinguished 
philanthropist,  George  Peabody,  who  established  a  large  fund  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  the  Southern  States.  It  has  been  supported  by  the  Peabody 
fund  and  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  late  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  for  many  years 
the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  says  of  this  school: 

Giving  to  all  the  Southern  States  the  benefit  of  improved  normal  instruction 
widened  the  college  from  a  local  State  institution  into  a  college  for  the  South. 

And  again: 

In  establishing  the  college  there  was  no  intent  to  favor  Tennessee  above  other 
Southern  States.    The  training  of  teachers  for  all  the  Southern  States  was  the 
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object.  As  the  miuificenoe  of  Mr.  Peabody  was  the  stimnlns  and  tiie  means  for 
establishing  systems  of  public  schools  in  the  States,  so  the  normal  college  has 
ported  the  way  and  aronsed  the  effort  for  the  organizing  of  the  more  local  bnt 
mdispensable  normal  schools. 

Normal  Schools  for  Colored  Students. 

A  normal  school  for  colored  teachers  was  opened  in  Baltimore  in  1860.  Its 
income  is  derived  i>artly  from  a  State  appropriation  and  partly  from  tuition  fees. 
The  instmction  given  in  this  school  is  mainly  if  not  wholly  academic. 

The  State  normal  school  for  colored  students  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  was  estab- 
lished in  1874,  by  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  was  the  first  and  for  many  years  the 
only  school  supported  by  a  Southern  State  for  the  higher  education  of  the  negro. 
Its  board  of  trustees  consists  of  the  governor  and  State  sux)erintendent  of  educa- 
tion and  six  prominent  citizens  of  the  State.  It  is  strictly  a  State  school,  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  State,  and  receiving  no  contributions  from  individuals. 
While  designed  primarily  for  a  normal  school,  it  has  also  industrial  departments, 
in  which  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  wagon  making,  printing,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  dressmaking  are  taught.  A  small  appropriation  was  made  by  a  recent  legis- 
lature for  agricultural  science,  and  quite  an  interest  has  been  develoi>ed,  espe^ 
cially  among  the  girls,  in  kitchen-g^ardening  and  floriculture. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  is  situated  in  Elizabeth  City 
County,  in  Virginia,  on  the  Hampton  Biver,  overlooking  Hampton  Beads.  The 
school,  consisting  of  sixty  buildings,  stands  on  a  plantation  of  185  acres,  the  site 
of  Hampton  Hospital,  one  of  the  military  hospitals  of  the  civil  war.  The  Hamp- 
ton Institute  was  opened  in  April,  1868,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  with  Qen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  in  charge.  In  1870  it  was 
chartered  by  a  special  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  thus  became 
independent  of  any  association  or  sect.  It  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  a  Govern- 
ment or  a  State  school,  but  is  a  private  corporation  controlled  by  a  board  of 
seventeen  trustees,  representing  different  denominations,  no  one  of  which  has  a 
majority.  Started  for  the  purx)ose  of  providing  a  practical  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  ez-slaves,  the  school,  in  1878,  opened  its  doors  to  Indian  pupils,  and 
has  since  that  time  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  the  development  of  negro  and  Indian 
youth. 

The  aim  of  the  Hampton  Institute  was  stated  in  1870,  by  its  founder.  General 
Armstrong,  in  the  following  words; 

To  train  selected  youth  who  shall  go  out  and  teach  and  lead  their  people,  first 
by  example  by  getting  land  and  homes;  to  give  them  not  a  doUar  that  they  can 
earn  for  themselves;  to  teach  respect  for  labor;  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with 
skilled  hands,  and  to  these  ends  to  build  up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  self-support  and  intelligent  labor  but  also  for  the  sake  of  character. 

It  sustains  the  following  departments:  Normal  department,  domestic  art  and 
domestic  science  departments,  agriculture  department,  business  department,  Arm- 
strong and  Slater  Memorial  trade  school,  boys'  productive  industries,  department 
of  domestic  work,  medical  department,  military  department,  and  missionary 
department. 

In  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  under  date  of  April  23, 1904,  Talcott 
"Williams  says  of  this  school; 

In  its  students  to-day  it  is  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  own  labor.  Over  the 
twenty  years  in  which  I  have  seen  the  institute,  the  advance  in  the  personnel  of  the 
attenduace  is  immeasurable.  They  were  once  half-grown  young  men  and  women 
physically,  dulled  by  toil  and  aflame  with  desire  for  education.  They  are  to-day 
students  like  other  students  elsewhere,  alert,  intelligent,  full  of  spirit,  and  com- 
ing here  so  much  better  trained  that  the  stcmdard  has  advanced  in  a  decade  nearly 
two  years.  Their  training  leaves  them  with  trades,  with  model  trainingin 
the  work  of  teaching  and  of  agriculture  and  with  disciplined  characters.    The 
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**  Hampton  man ''  is  coming  to  be  recognized  all  over  the  Sonth.  The  leading 
missionary  in  central  Africa  is  a  Hampton  graduate;  so  is  the  leading  civil  engi- 
neer in  Liberia.  Hampton '6  Indian  graduates  are  being  elected  to  office  in  the 
West  in  white  communities. 

The  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Alabama,  passed  in  1880,  and  was  opened  in  a  church  July  4, 1881. 
The  normal  course  includes  the  following  branches  with  others:  Algebra,  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping,  botany,  civil  government,  drawing,  geography,  geometry, 
grammar,  history,  literature,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  music,  physiology, 
physics,  political  economy,  reading,  rhetoric,  spelling,  and  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  eight  subjects  pur- 
sued by  the  senior  class.  The  industrial  department  has  advanced  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency.  It  is  subdivided  into  more  than  twenty -five  industries,  including 
the  following  branches:  Agriculture,  brickmaking,  carpentry,  printing,  black- 
smithing,  tinsmithing,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  sewing,  laundry  and  saw- 
mill. Tuition  is  free.  The  price  of  board,  including  washing,  lights,  fuel,  etc., 
is  $8  per  month.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  $2  or  $3  a  month,  so 
that  with  a  good  outfit  of  clothing  the  sum  of  $50  is  sufficient  to  carry  an  indus- 
trious student  through  the  school  year  of  nine  months.  The  appropriation  of 
$2,000  annually  made  by  the  State  legislature  at  first  was  increased  in  1883  to  $3,000 
annually.  The  whole  State  appropriation  is  used  to  pay  tuition;  for  all  other 
expenses  the  school  looks  to  its  friends.  North  and  South.  This  school  under  the 
leadership  of  Booker  T.  Washington  is  doing  a  remarkable  work  for  the  colored 
people  of  the  South.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  institute  that  all  its  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  belong  to  the  negro  race 
and  that  the  numerous  buildings  belonging  to  the  institute  have  been  erected  in 
large  part  by  the  students. 

Pacific  Coast  Normal  Sohools. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  Pacific  coast  do  not  need  to  furnish  all  the  teachers 
required  in  their  elementary  schools,  since  many  reasons  have  led  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers,  well  educated  and  professionally  trained,  to  go  to  the  coast  from 
other  States.  This  fact  has  ena'  led  the  normal  schools  of  this  section,  in  even  the 
younger  States,  to  require  a  higher  standard  for  entrance  than  has  been  possible 
in  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  general  opinion,  therefore,  prevails  here  that 
a  high  school  education  should  be  the  minimum  standard  of  entrance.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  these  schools  do  not  undertake  to  prepare  teachers  for  any  work 
beyond  primary  and  grammar  grades,  as  the  limits  placed  upon  the  certificates 
issued  to  their  graduates  forbid  their  teaching  in  higher  grades,  an  additional  col- 
lege standard  examination  being  required  to  enable  one  to  teach  in  high  school 
grades.  This  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  course  of  study  within  limits,  and  also 
enables  more  attention  to  be  given  to  special  lines  and  to  training  in  the  practice 
school  than  is  common  in  many  normal  schools  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  It 
has  been  customary  for  the  school  authorities  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  accept  the 
diplomas  of  graduates  of  reputable  normal  schools  from  other  States,  and  thus 
they  have  obtained  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers.  Within  a  short  time  the  rules 
with  respect  to  certificates  from  other  parts  of  the  Union  have  been  made  some- 
what more  rigid. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  Los  Angeles  normal  school  is  as  follows: 

Course  of  study ^  Los  Angeles  (Col,)  Normal  School. 

The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  four  years. 

Any  student  who  shall  accompli^  the  work  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study 
shall  be  graduated  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  provided  that  one  entire 
^ist  be  passed  in  the  school. 
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FIRST,  OR  JUNIOR,  YEAR. 
[The  first  number  refers  to  the  nomber  of  weeks;  the  second  to  the  hoars  per  week.] 


. 

Junior  B. 

Junior  A. 

Prof  oflftional       ,. 

Eniflish 

Grammar->d0-4. 

English-20-4. 

Science 

Chemistry— 80— 3. 

I               Botany— 20-6. 
\            Geography— 20— 4. 

MAthATni^fi'vi 

Algebra-80-4. 

Algebra— 20-4. 

Art  and  mannal  training 

Sloyd-30-2. 

/              Drawing-aO-2. 
t                Sloyd-20-2. 

Miscellaneous 

f             History-20-4. 
Readlng-8()~3. 
Physical  training— »-«. 
Mu8ic-l»-2. 

Physioal  training— 20--3. 

Music— 20— 1. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Middle  D. 

Middle  C. 

Prnf AfffMntiM 

English 

English-a)-4. 

Word  work — 20 — 4. 

Science 

Zoology— a>-6. 

f      Domestic  science— 20-2. 
I            Physiology-20-6. 

Geometry— 20— 6. 

Art  and  mannal  training 

/            Drawing— 20— 2. 
\              Sloyd-20-2. 

Drawing— 20— 2. 
Sloyd-20-1. 

M 1  no4=«l  Ian  *y>Tifl                        ^ . . . 

/             History— 20-4. 

\    Physical  training— 20-3. 

f              Reading-20-«. 
History-20-6. 

Music— 20— 2. 
{      Physical  training— 20— 2. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Middle  B. 

Middle  A. 

Prof ft«**ionftl                  , .     . ,  r . . 

Psychology— 20— 4. 

Psychology— 20— 4. 

English 

English— 20— 6. 

Literature— 20— 6. 

Science 

1           Chemistry— 20-3. 
\              Phy8ic8-20-4. 

Domestic  science— 20— 3. 

Physics— 20— 6. 

MRth«^m«tio-8   , r . , . . 

Geometry— 20— 4. 

Art  and  manual  training 

f  Method  in  manual  training— 

20-2. 
[          Drawing— 20— 2. 

Drawing— 20-2. 

Miscellaneous 

/     Physical  training-20-3. 
\               Music-20-2. 

^      Physical  training— 20-2. 
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FOURTH,  OR  SENIOR,  YEAR. 


Senior  B. 

Senior  A. 

Professional 

History  and  philosophy  of 

education-20-«. 
General  pedagogy— 2D-4. 

School  law-20-1. 

School  economy- 10-«. 

Teaching-20-m. 

English 

Pedagogy  of  grammar— 20— 3. 

/Literature  in  the  grades— 20— 2. 
t    Method  in  language-20-1. 

Science 

Pedagogy  of  geography— 20-3. 

(      Method  in  biology-20-1. 
\  Method  in  geography— 20— 1. 

Mathematics 

Pedagogy  of  arithmetic— 30— 6. 

Method  in  arithmetic— 20-1. 

Art  and  manual  training 

Pedagogy  of  drawing— 20— 2. 

Method  in  drawing-20-1. 

Miscellaneous 

Pedagogy  of  reading— 20-3. 

Pedagogy  of  music— 20— 1. 

Pedagogy  of  physical  culture- 

r     Method  in  history- 20-1. 
Method  in  readfaig-20-1. 
Method  in  music— 20 — 1. 

Method  in  phsrsical  culture— 

The  work  of  senior  B  has  been  arranged  with  the  guiding  principle  of  direct 
preparation  for  teaching,  and  each  subject  is  presented  also  from  the  **  method  ** 
point  of  view.  The  work  of  senior  A  carries  forward  the  same  idea  with  super- 
vision of  training  school  practice  and  discussions  of  principles  applied  in  the 
teaching  of  various  studies.  These  *'  method  ^'  talks  are  by  the  special  teachers  of 
the  respective  subjects. 


The  foregoing  courses  of  s^>udy  are  selected  from  a  large  number  of  courses 
equally  good  and  equally  typical.  As  a  rule  all  the  normal  schools  of  a  State 
have  the  same  general  course  of  study,  and  there  is  no  great  variation  among  the 
States  of  a  division  of  the  Union.  There  is  more  difference  in  the  standards  applied 
by  the  faculties  of  different  institutions  than  in  the  courses  of  study.  One  normal 
school  may  emphasize  scholarship,  another  practice  work,  another  observation, 
another  some  phase  of  academic  work,  as  mathematics  or  language,  and  so  on. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  trite  truth  applies,  **  As  is  the  faculty,  so  is  the  school.'* 
The  reputation  of  an  institution  of  learning  depends  wholly  upon  its  president  and 
faculty.  Generally  normal  school  faculties  have  in  them  men  and  women  of 
recognized  scholarship  and  pronounced  professional  skill  who  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  problems  before  them.  Many  of  the  leading  text-books  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States  have  been  written  by  teachers  in  State  normal 
schools.  Specialists  in  educational  doctrine  and  its  applications  find  the  State 
normal  school  a  fruitful  field  for  their  labors,  and  each  year  there  seems  to  be  an 
advance  made  along  the  lines  of  a  fuller  understanding  of  child  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work  of  the  educators 
of  the  educators  of  the  future  men  and  women  of  the  nation;  and  normal  school 
courses  of  study  are  constantly  undergoing  modifications  in  the  light  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  careful  scientific  experiments  in  the  education  of  the  young. 


CONTROL  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  a  rule  the  external  affairs  of  State  normal  schools  are  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  usually  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  While  the  power  of  electing  teachers  rests  with  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  president  or  principal  usually  nominates  the  other  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  this  nomination  is  wisely  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  election.  Those  schools 
are  iifiost  successful  that  vest  the  power  of  management  and  government  in  the 
head  of  the  faculty,  with  no  unnecessary  interference  from  local  boards. 
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The  following  detailed  statement  concerning  the  management  of  normal  schools 
in  different  States  is  taken  In  part  from  the  report  on  normal  schools  published  in. 
the  yolnme  of  Proceedings  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association: 

In  Califomia  each  State  normal  school  has  a  local  board  of  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  goyemor.  There  is  also  a  joint  board ,  composed  of  the  presidents 
of  the  several  normal  schools,  the  presidents  of  the  boards,  and  two  elective  mem- 
bers from  each  board.  This  joint  board  formulates  the  general  courses  of  study. 
The  local  board  directs  the  expenditure  of  money  for  its  school.  Appropriations 
are  made  for  each  normal  school  separately. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado  is  controlled  by  aboard  of  seven  trustees, 
six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Two 
members  are  appointed  every  two  years.  The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  a  member  of  the  board  ex  officio.  These  trustees  have  entire  con- 
trol of  the  school  under  the  law. 

Each  normal  school  in  Illinois  has  its  own  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  of  whom  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  one  ex  officio. 
All  authority  in  the  management  of  these  institutions  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  boards.  Each  institution  receives  an  appropriation  biennially  from  the 
general  assembly. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Emporia, 
Kans. ,  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  Approval  of  the  State  senate. 
They  hold  office  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  board  being  appointed  every  two 
years.  They  formulate  courses  of  study,  elect  teachers,  and  fix  their  salaries. 
Some  time  ago  the  legislature  undertook  to  determine  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  plan  was  not  feasible. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  governed  and  controlled  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  whose  members  are  ex  officio  the  trustees  of  the  school.  This 
board  formulates  the  courses  of  study  (usually  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal,  who  is  a  member  of  the  board).  The  board  appoints  all  the  teachers 
and  directs  how  the  annual  revenues  are  to  be  expended.  The  principal  of  the 
normal  school  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board. 

In  Massachusetts  *'  the  general  management  of  the  several  State  normal  schools 
shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  and  moneys  appropriated  for  their  main- 
tenance may  be  expended  under  its  direction. ' '  (Chap.  41 ,  p.  12,  Public  Statutes. ) 
''The  boarding  houses  of  the  State  normal  schools  shall  be  under  the  general 
management  of  the  State  board  of  education."  (Ibid.,  chap.  384,  1891.)  The 
board  has  entire  control  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

The  normal  schools  of  Minnesota  are  governed  and  controlled  by  a  special  board 
of  nine  members,  of  which  the  secretary  is  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  This  board  formulates  the  course  of  study,  appoints  the  teachers, 
and  directs  how  the  annual  revenues  are  to  be  expended.  Four  members  of  this 
board  reside  in  the  several  cities  where  the  normal  schools  are  located,  and  these 
resident  directors,  together  with  the  presidents  of  the  schools,  manage  the  several 
schools,  subject  to  the  general  directions  of  the  normal  school  board.  The  nomi- 
nation of  teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of  the  schools. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  State  of  Missouri  are  governed  by  boards  of  regents, 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  approved  by  the  senate,  and  holding  office  for  six 
years.  There  are  three  State  normal  schools,  and  each  has  its  board  of  regents. 
The  course  of  study,  appointment  of  teachers,  and  direction  of  the  annual  revenue 
are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  these  respective  boards  of  regents.  The  duties  of  the 
State  board  of  education  in  respect  to  normal  schools  are  merely  nominal.  The 
State  superintendent  of  education  is  a  member  ex  officio  of  each  of  these  boards, 
with  i)ower  to  vote. 
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The  law  creating  the  State  normal  school  of  Nebraska  created  a  board  of  edaca- 
tion  for  its  control  and  management.  This  board  of  education  is  composed  of 
seven  persons,  two  of  them  members  ex  officio  and  the  other  five  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  two  ex  officio  members  are  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  State  treasurer.  The  five  appointed  by  the  governor  each 
hold  office  for  five  years,  one  being  appointed  each  year.  The  president  and 
faculty  formulate  the  courses  of  study,  which  are  submitted  to  the  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  education  appoints  the  teachers.  The  manner  in  which 
the  appropriations  are  spent  is  left  very  largely  to  the  president  of  the  normal 
school  under  the  general  direction  of  the  board. 

The  governor  of  New  Jersey  appoints  the  State  board  of  education,  which  con- 
sists of  20  members,  2  from  each  Congressional  district,  representing  different 
political  parties.  This  board  of  education  governs  the  State  normal  school 
through  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  board. 

The  normal  schools  of  New  York  State  are  governed  and  controlled  by  local 
boards  of  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  the  State  commissioner  of  education, 
and  hold  their  positions  for  life,  unless  they  resign  or  are  removed  for  cause  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  commissioner  and  the  chancellor  of  the  university. 

These  boards  have  local  supervision  of  the  normal  schools,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion and  approval  of  the  SUite  commissioner  of  education.  They  select  and 
nominate  teachers  and  determine  their  salaries,  subject  to  his  approval. 

The  revenues,  which  are  appropriations  from  State  funds  by  the  legislature  and 
receipts  from  tuition  in  certain  departments  of  the  schools,  are  expended  by  the 
local  boards,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  education. 

The  normal  school  policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  many  respects  unique.  By  law 
a  school  must  have  a  faculty  of  6  professors,  accommodations  for  300  boarders, 
and  a  chapel  seating  a  thousand  adults  before  it  can  be  recognized  as  a  State  nor- 
mal school.  On  applying  for  recognition  the  school  is  inspected  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and  if  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  have  been  fulfilled,  the  school  is  officially  recognized.  The  law 
places  the  business  management  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  18  mem- 
bers, 6  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  a  period  of  three  years  (3  each  year)  and  12  are  elected  by  the  contributors 
or  stockholders  for  a  term  of  three  years  (4  each  year). 

The  courses  of  study  are  determined  by  the  board  of  normal  school  principals, 
and  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  State  superintendent.  In  order  to  graduate 
the  students  must  pass  a  final  examination  before  a  board  appointed  for  each 
school  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  consisting  of  himself  or  deputy,  2  nor- 
mal school  principals,  of  whom  the  principal  of  the  school  whose  students  are  to 
be  examined  shall  be  one,  and  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  6  county,  city, 
borough,  or  tovniship  saperintendents  of  schools.  The  law  provides  that  the 
principal  "  shall  be  charged  with  the  whole  discipline  and  interior  government  of 
the  school,  in  conformity  with  such  regulations  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
adopted  by  the  trustees  and  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.*' 

There  is  but  one  normal  school  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  functions  of  this  board  are  separate  from  those  of  the  board  of 
education,  although  the  membership  of  the  two  boards  is  nearly  identical.  The 
course  of  study  is  recommended  by  the  principal  and  indorsed  by  the  board.  The 
committee  on  qualifications  and  the  board  of  trustees  appoint  the  principal  and 
teachers.  In  practice  the  principal  is  consulted  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The 
revenues  are  exi>ended  through  the  board,  the  auditor  approving  the  accounts. 
Practically,  however,  there  is  much  freedom  of  action  given  to  the  principal  in 
this  department  also. 
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All  the  State  educatioiial  institutions  in  South  Dakota  are  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  regents  of  education,  created  and  empowered  by  the  State 
constitution.  They  have  all  the  usual  powers  of  such  boards  in  any  State.  They 
have  the  same  control  over  the  normal  schools  that  they  have  over  the  State  uni- 
versity,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  school  of  mines. 

The  seven  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  ten  regents. 
The  board  of  regents  is  supposed  to  formulate  the  course  of  study  and  appoint  the 
teachers,  although  these  two  functions  of  the  board  are  administered  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  schools  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  board,  however,  determines  how  the 
annual  revenues  are  to  be  expended. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  of  State  normal  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 
system  is  so  commonly  recognized  that  State  legislatures  as  a  rule  have  been  liberal 
in  making  appropriations  for  maintenance  and  improvements. 

In  all  the  State  normal  schools  tuition  is  free  to  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools.  Most  of  the  States  cover  the  cost  of  tuition,  etc. ,  by  the  direct 
appropriation  of  a  certain  sum.  Pennsylvania  pays  the  tuition  of  all  students 
over  17  who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  State  is  $1.50  a  week.  In  addition  the  legislature  for  some 
time  past  has  appropriated  $10,000  a  year  to  each  of  its  13  schools  for  maintenance 
and  improvements.  Nearly  all  States  have  made  special  appropriations  for.  the 
erection  of  buildings,  etc. 

The  **  normal  school  fund**  of  Wisconsin  amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000,  which 
was  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  originally  granted  to  the  State. .  This 
fund  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  $100,000.  This  sum  has  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time  by  the  legislature  for  maintenance  and  improvements. 


CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Every  important  city  in  the  Union  supports  a  normal  school  or  training  school 
for  teachers.  These  schools  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
located.  A  city  normal  or  training  school  usually  receives  as  students  only  grad- 
uates of  the  high  school  of  the  city.  The  course  is  usually  a  two  years*  course 
and  is  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  study  of  psychology,  methods  of  child  develop- 
ment and  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  and  school  management,  with  practice 
work  in  a  model  school  connected  with  the  training  school  or  in  the  primary 
grades  of  a  public  school.  As  a  rule,  expert  teachers  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  departments  of  the  training  school.  The  city  normal  school  occupies  a  field 
of  its  own,  preparing  its  students  to  become  part  of  the  educational  machinery 
known  as  the  public  school  system  and  to  fit  into  this  machinery  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible,  and  its  influence  is  not  directly  felt  to  any  considerable  extent 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  city.  It  performs  a  necessary  work  and  often  aids  in 
saving  the  schools  of  the  city  from  becoming  a  mere  machine,  with  but  little 
evidences  of  real  life  and  burdened  with  ironclad  courses  of  study  and  records  of 
examinations. 

The  normal  schools  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  typical  city  training 
schools.  The  New  York  City  training  school,  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
Augustus  S.  Downing,  has  devoted  itself  wholly  to  th^  fitting  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  grades  of  the  city  schools  and  has  accomplished  much  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  Empire  City. 

Probably  the  most  widely  known  normal  school  of  this  kind  was  the  Cook 
County  (m.)  Normal  School  under  the  leadership  of  Francis  W.  Parker.    This 
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Bchool  was  intended  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Cook  County  out- 
side of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago  (before  its  latest  increase  in  ter- 
ritory) and  did  not  receive  any  direct  appropriation  from  the  city  proper.  The  city 
paid  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  in  the  practice  school,  which  was  virtually  a  public 
school.  The  Cook  County  Normal  School  extended  its  influence  beyond  the  borders 
of  its  territory  by  receiving  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  carried  the 
methods  and  enthusiasm  of  its  principal  and  faculty  into  many  schools  throughout 
the  land.  In  1896  it  was  transferred  by  the  Cook  County  authorities  to  Chicago 
and  became  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  Attendance  since  that  time  has  been 
restricted  to  residents  of  Chicago  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 


PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
In  many  of  the  States  in  which  public  normal  schools  have  not  fully  occupied 
the  field  private  normal  schools  may  be  found.  In  the  Middle  West  some  of  these 
schools  have  drawn  together  large  bodies  of  students,  and  have  been  of  much 
service  to  the  public  schools.  They  necessarily  differ  from  the  public  normal 
schools  in  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  their  ultimate 
object  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  normal  schools.  But  many  good 
teachers  have  been  prepared  in  these  institutions. 


The  careful  student  of  the  growth  of  our  Republic  discovers  that  the  State  nor- 
mal schools  have  been  potent  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation.  The  advance- 
ment of  a  people  depends  upon  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  masses.  Good 
public  schools  are  necessary  to  foster  the  morality  and  promote  the  intelligence  of 
the  rising  generation.  The  first  requirement  of  a  good  school  is  a  good  teacher. 
The  schools  that  prepare  persons  to  become  good  teachers  directly  influence  the 
State  through  the  public  schools.  It  may  further  be  said  that  the  masses  are 
reached  quickly  through  the  public  schools.  The  three  R*8  have  long  held  the 
leading  place  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  But  other  studies  have  been  intro- 
duced through  the  teachers.  Nature  study,  temperance  instruction,  manual 
training,  lessons  in  government,  these  and  other  subjects  have  reached  the  public 
schools  through  the  teachers  prepared  at  the  normal  schools.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  graduates  of  State  normal  schools  that  have  taken  charge  of  the  public 
schools  throughout  a  county  or  State,  entire  communities  have  been  elevated,  life 
has  been  made  pleasanter,  property  has  increased  in  value,  and  all  the  agencies 
that  tend  to  improve  mankind  have  been  strengthened  in  their  labors.  Many  of 
the  leading  school  superintendents  in  the  United  States  are  graduates  of  State 
normal  schools.  It  may  be  added  that  hosts  of  young  men  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  better  education  than  the  public  school  affords  by  being  able 
to  attend  a  normal  school,  where  they  could  continue  their  studies  from  the  point 
reached  by  them  in  the  public  school.  These  young  men  found  that  the  State 
normal  school  was  the  only  door  to  a  higher  intellectual  life  open  to  them.  Many 
a  one  whose  life  has  been  and  is  an  inspiration  and  a  blessing  to  his  community 
and  his  State  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  normal  school  that  he  was 
able  to  attend.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  these  schools  should  be  intrenched 
with  the  public  schools  in  the  hearts  of  the  i)eople. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  monograph  even  to  mention  the  names  that  illuminate 
the  pages  of  the  histories  of  the  many  great  normal  schools  of  the  country  as 
their  official  heads.  Baldwin^  Colbum,  Gilchrist.  Greenough,  Hart,  Hasbrouck, 
Newell,  Page,  Parker,  Peirce,  Rounds,  Sheldon,  Welch,  Wickersham,  and  hosts  of 
others  who  now  '*  rest  from  their  labors,"  not  to  refer  to  those  who  are  still  living, 
have  all  added  luster  not  only  to  the  cause  of  professional  education,  but  also  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  general.  They  exemplified  in  their  lives  the  highest 
type  of  educated  citizenship,  **  and  their  works  do  follow  them.'*         ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EXHIBIT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION   AT   THE 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  ST.    LOUIS,   MO.,   MAY   1   TO  DECEMBER  1,   1904. 

The  following  items  compose  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exx>o8ition: 

1.  Seventy  wing-frame  charts  26  by  22  inches  (Nos.  1  to  70). 

2.  Sixteen  wall  charts  (Nos.  71  to  86)  showing  certain  facts  in  connection  with 
education  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Sixteen  maps  of  different  sizes. 

4.  A  full  collection  of  all  the  reports,  bulletins,  circulars,  special  reports,  and 
monographs  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  since  its  organization. 

5.  A  specimen  series  of  the  different  blanks,  forms,  etc. ,  currently  used  by  the 
Bureau  in  the  collection  of  educational  statistics  and  the  preparation  of  its  various 
publications. 

(>.  A  full  set  of  the  latest  educational  reports  of  the  fifty  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

7.  A  full  set  of  the  latest  educational  reports  of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States. 

8.  A  special  collection  for  the  land-grant  college  exhibit  of  charts,  books,  exami- 
nation papers,  catalogues,  registers,  and  photographs. 

9.  Monographs  on  various  phases  of  educational  life  and  growth  prepared  for 
free  distribution  by  well-known  experts  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Descriptions  of  these  charts,  maps,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  figures  employed,  are 
given  below.  In  some  cases  short  analyses  of  the  facts  conveyed  by  the  charts 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  figures. 
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UHIVSB8ITIB8  AHD  COLLEGES  AHD  THEIB  BSLIOI0U8  COITTBOL. 

(1) 
Number  of  existing  universities  and  colleges  founded  during  certain  periods. 


Period  of  foundation. 

Universi- 
ties  and 
colloges 
for  men 
and  for 
both  sexes. 

Colleges 

for 
women. 

Period  of  foundation. 

Unirerai- 
tiesand 
colleges 
for  men 
and  for 
both  sexoA. 

Colleges 

for 
women. 

Seventeenth  century 

1701-1760 

8 
3 
9 
10 

8 
6 

22 

1831-1840 

34 
46 
80 
86 
64 
86 
53 

6 

1 

1841-1860 

18 

1761-1790 

1851-1800 

48 

1791-1800                     .    ... 

1881-1870 . 

16 

1801-1810  

1| 

1871-1880 

17 

1811-1820                            .  - 

1881-1890 . 

15 

1881-1830 r 

1 

1891-1900 

12 

Harvard  University  holds  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  of  American  universi- 
ties, having  been  founded  in  1638.  William  and  Mary  ranks  next  in  age,  the  date 
of  its  founding  being  1693.  Yale  began  with  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1740,  and  Princeton  six  years  later. 
These  institutions  bear  witness  to  the  estimate  put  upon  education  by  the  hardy 
pioneers,  who  laid  wide  and  deep  the  foundation  of  American  Conmionwealths. 
The  latter  half  of  that  century  saw  19  more  institutions  added  to  the  list.  The 
chart  exhibits  by  decades  from  1790  the  growth  in  the  number  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

(2) 

per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  colleges  and  universities  under  the  control  of  the 
different  religious  denominations — 190:^. 


Denomination . 

^'umberland  Presbyterian 

Unit*^  Brethren 

Protostant  Episcopal 

Friends 

Reformed 

Christian 

Coni 
Lutheran 


Institu- 
tions con- 
trolled. 


Per  cent. 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.5 
2.8 
3.0 
4.4 


Denomination. 


Methodist  Episcoi>al  8outh 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Pr  esby  ter  ian 

Baptist 

Other  religious  denominations 

Nonsectarian  under  public  control 
Nonsoctarian  under  private  control 


Institu- 
tions con- 
troUed. 


Per  cet^t. 
6.7 
9.4 
10.1 
10.6 
10.8 
4.7 
16.3 
15.6 


The  figures  show  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  higher  institutions  in  the  countrj* 
(638  all  told)  to  be  under  the  control  of  religious  denominations,  while  the  remain- 
ing 30  per  cent  are  nonsectarian  and  al>out  equally  divided  between  those  under 
public,  and  those  under  private  control.  Many  of  the  sectarian  colleges  for  men 
were  designed  primarily  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry,  but  beyond  this 
they  now  differ  little  from  other  colleges  of  corresponding  grade  except  as  to  the 
matter  of  maintenance. 

Sectarian  colleges  are  usually  supported  by  some  unit  of  church  administration, 
but  in  many  of  the  stronger  denominational  institutions,  large  endowments  place 
them  beyond  the  necessity  of  regular  appeal  to  such  sources. 
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mOHEB  EBnCATIOK—IHSTI'nrTIOKS  AKD  STUDEITTS. 

(3) 

Number  of  unit^ersitieji,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology  offering  certain  tech- 
nical courses  of  study  in  1900. 


Course  offered. 


Civile] 

Mechanical  en^neering 

Electrical  engineering 

Apiculture 

Mining  engineeHn^ 

Chemical  engineering 

Architecture 

Metallurgical  engineering 
Sanitary  engineering 


Number 
of  insti- 
tntiouB. 


100 
87 
83 
57 
44 
23 
20 
9 
8 


Course  offered. 


Horticulture 

Railway  engineering 

Forestry 

Naval  architecture  . . 
Marine  engineering. 

Ceramics 

Textile  engineerii\g. . 
Irrigation ,.. 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  certain  departments  of  study 
reflects  the  popular  demand  for  instruction  in  these  particular  branches,  an  idea 
may  be  gained  from  the  table  of  the  relative  demand  for  each  technical  course  of 
study  named  by  the  number  of  institutions  that  have  adopted  it.  Civil  engineering 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  departures  from  the  old  classical  general  culture  course, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  other  technical  courses  keeping 
y&ce  with  the  development  of  the  country.  The  endowment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  land-grant  collegen,  65  in  number  at  present,  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  technical  schools. 

(4) 

Universities  and  colleges — Proportion  of  institutions,  studetits,  etc,  in  the 
several  geographical  divisions  in  J90:B. 


Institutions 

Preparatory  instructors 

College  prof  essors 

Preparatorv  students 

College  studenta 

Graduate  students 

Volumes  in  library 

Value  of  grounds,  buildings  and 

apparatus 

Productive  funds 


Total 
number. 


520 

3,508 

10,830 

50,542 

101,604 

6,490 

0,501,155 

eOT.987,437 
Jl84,«06.25B 


North 
Atlantic 
division. 


Per  cent. 
20 
14.4 
38.7 
15.1 
32.8 
30.8 
45.8 

4.3.4 
48.9 


South 
Atlantic 
division. 


Per  cent. 
16 

11.2 
11.4 
10.5 
10.4 
8.7 
10.9 

12.1 
5.6 


South 
Central 
division, 


Per  cent. 
15.8 
14.2 
9 

19.2 
10.1 
5.2 
6.8 

7.2 
5.2 


North 
Central 
division. 


Per  cent. 
38.8 
49.1 
37.5 
44.2 
38.2 
39 
30.8 

30.6 
26.2 


Western 
division. 


Per  cent. 
9.4 

11.1 
9.4 

11 
8.5 
7.3 
5.9 

6.7 
14.1 
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(5) 

Number  of  students  under  higher  instruction  of  all  kinds  to  each  IfiOOfiOO  of  the 

population  in  1902, 


'S^:^C\\fl^^\  iTotalnn- 

ISSS:rJ :  medicine,   ^"i^T^  ^TL^iSl!?' 


8cEodl8  0f."^,^'^,M     schools. 

technol-  1**^1*?®^^ 
ojfy.       I      "^^ 


instmo- 
tion. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Oentral  Division . 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


1,387 


1.696 
1,041 
Hi 
1.525 
2,053 


612 


613 
021 
423 
723 

387 


064 


060 

626 

677 

1.262 

1,0G2 


2,948 


8.229 
2,200 
1,814 
8,500 
8,492 


Statistics  for  1872  showed  only  590  college  students  to  the  million,  or  1  college 
student  i:>  every  1,694  people,  while  there  were  for  the  year  1902,  as  shown  by 
this  chart,  1,367,  or  1  student  to  731  people.  The  total  number  of  students  receiv- 
ing higher  education  in  all  the  classes  of  schools  included  in  the  chart  amount  to 
1  to  every  837  people.  The  Western  States  have  the  largest  relative  enrollment  in 
universities  and  colleges  and  the  smallest  in  the  professional  schools,  while  they 
rank  seconl  in  normal  school  enrollment.  Class  B  of  women's  colleges  is  omitted 
in  the  preceding  and  included  in  the  following  table. 


Number  of  students  in  higher  education  to  each  IfiOO  of  population  in  1002, 


State  or  Territory. 

Number 

students  in 

higheredu- 

cationto 

each  1,000 

inhabit- 

ants. 

State  or  Territory. 

Number 
<}tndentsin 
ligheredu- 
cation  to 
each  1,000 
inhabit- 
ants. 

United  States 

8.13 

South  Central  Division— Continued. 

MiMdfwinni 

1  88 

North  Atlantic  Division 

8.86 

2.n 

2.08 
8.68 
8.56 

Louisiana 

1.83 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Texas  

1.40 

South  Central  Division 

Arkansas 

1.16 

Noi'th  Central  Division 

Oklahoma 

2.80 

Western  Division 

Ifidian  Territory 

.05 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

2.91 
2.52 
2.86 
5.25 
2.67 
4.10 
8.28 
1.67 
8.21 

.77 
4.65 
11.45 
2.70 
1.76 
2.84 
2.40 
2.88 

.95 

2.81 
3.92 
1.85 

8.06 

Maine        

iT^diana .   ... 

4  81 

Illinois 

8.99 

Vermont      

Michigan  . 

8  52 

Massachusetts 

Wisconsin 

8.27 

Rhode  Island 

Minnesota 

2.98 

Connecticut. 

Iowa 

4.87 

New  York 

Missouri 

8.48 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakota 

1.59 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

2.63 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Nebraska 

8.42 

Delaware 

Kansas 

8.65 

Maryland 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

District  of  Columbia 

1.28 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

1.36 

West  Virginia    . 

Colorado*!...* 

8  62 

North  Carolina 

New  Mexico 

1.30 

South  Carolina 

Arizona 

.97 

Georgia.  ..  

Utah 

2.30 

Florida 

Nevada  

4.70 

South  Central  Division: 

Idaho  

2.24 

Kentucky 

Washington 

2.81 

Tennessee              .        

OregonT. 

8.77 

AlAhf^mi^ 

California 

5.17 
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(6) 

Number  of  students  in  universities^  colleges,  and  scliools  of  technology  per 
1,000^000  of  the  population  at  various  dates. 


Year. 

Ntimber. 

YeBr. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1872 

1 
590  1 
760  1 
720 
790 
780 
740 

18£4 

750 

no 

770 

880 

1,080 

1,140 

1806 

1,280 

1874 

1886 

1898 

1,280 
1,880 
1,867 

1876 

1888 

1900 

1878 

1890 

1902 

1880 

1892 

1882 

1891 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  college  students  to  population  during  the  last 
thirty  years  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  people  are 
getting  a  college  education  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

(7) 
Female  university  and  college  students  to  each  1,000,000  of  population  in  X90S, 


Incollegres 

for  women 

only. 

In  coedu- 
cational in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

United  States 

215 

804 

519 

North  Atlantic  States 

257 

496 

802 

56 

12 

148 
105 
178 
603 
761 

405 

South  Atlantic  States 

601 

South  Central  States 

480 

North  Central  States. 

559 

Western  States 

773 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  inaugurated  the  policy  of  coeducation  in  1833,  and  in  the 
seventy  years  elapsed  since  that  time  about  72  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country  have  adopted  the  plan  of  admitting  the  two  sexes  on  an 
e(iual  footing.  The  foregoing  table  will  show  how  firm  a  place  coeducation  has 
secured  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  country. 

(8) 
Proportion  of  male  and  of  female  students  in  colleges  and  universities  in  1902. 


\ 

Public  institu- 
tions. 

Private  institu- 
tions. 

Male 
students. 

Female 
students. 

Male 
students. 

Female 
students. 

United  States 

Percent. 
79.4 

Percent. 
20.6 

Percent. 
60.5 

Percent. 
89.5 

North  Atlantic  Division 

96.9 
95.6 

84.4 
70.4 
60.8 

3.1 

4.4 

1.5.6 

29.6 

39.2 

72.4 
44.0 
43.0 
GO.  2 

Ttd 

South  Atlantic  Division 

;'»«'.  0 

South  Central  Division 

67.0 

North  Central  Division  

39.8 

Western  Division 

34.3 

The  several  classes  of  public  institutions  for  higher  education  with  few  excep- 
tions uniformly  admit  both  sexes.  Nearly  all  institutions  exclusively  for  males 
or  exclusively  for  females  are  private. 
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(9) 

Per  cent  of  undergraduate  students  in  certain  courses  in  American  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools  of  technology  in  190^, 


(bourse. 

Per  cent. 

Course. 

Per  cent. 

Textile  and  sanitary  en^neering 

Architeotare 

0.1 
.8 
.8 
1.8 
8.1 
8.4 

Civil  engineering 

4.6 

Mechanical  engineering    .  .         ... 

6.2 

Chemical  engineering 

General  scientmc  courses 

l.t 

Mining  engineering                         . 

Other  general  culture  courses 

Classical  cniirses 

14.0 

ElectrTcal  engineering 

49.0 

Agriculture .       

Unclaasifled 

9.4 

The  fact  that  the  student  taking  a  technical  course  has  already  chosen  his 
career  differentiates  somewhat  that  class  of  students  from  those  pursuing  ''gen- 
eral scientific  courses,'*  **  other  general  culture  courses/'  and  **  classical  courses.- ' 
The  various  professions  are  recruited  from  students  in  the  courses  last  named, 
as  a  rule,  the  student  pursuing  a  professional  course  varying  from  one  to  four 
years  after  graduation  from  college. 

(10) 

Sources  of  income  of  the  different  cUisses  of  higher  educational  institutions  in 

1902  compared. 


Class  of  institutions. 


All  institutions 

Universities  and  colleges  (for  men  and  for  both 

sexes) 

Higher  institutions  for  women 

Minor  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women , 

Schools  of  technology 


Tuition 
fees. 


J^r  cent. 
38.7 

m.i 

72.0 
86.1 
12.8 


Endow- 
ment 
funds. 


Fer  cent, 
24.3 


29.1 
17.2 
1.9 
12.3 


Munici- 
pal or 
State 
govern- 
ments. 


Per  cent. 
19.0 


20.3 


8.1 
26.4 


Federal 
Govern- 
ment. 


Per  cent. 

8.7 


4.0 


40.8 


Other 
sources. 


Per  cent. 
9.3 

9.5 
10.8 
8.9 

7.7 


The  figures  given  here  deal  with  the  sources  of  income  of  the  various  classes  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  The  universities  and  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  both  sexes  and  schools  of  technology  include  all  institutions 
which  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  several  land-grant  acts  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. State  appropriations  form  a  large  i)art  of  the  income  of  those  institutions 
known  as  State  universities.  The  institutions  for  the  education  of  women  exclu- 
sively are,  with  few  exceptions,  under  private  control.  Nearly  all  the  institutions 
under  public  control  admit  both  s^xes.  The  exceptions  include  such  technical 
schools  as  fit  for  vocations  and  professions  calling  peculiarly  for  the  services  of 
men. 
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(11) 
Number  of  universities  and  colleges  having  certain  endowments^  190S. 


Amount  of  endowment. 

Number. 

Amonnt  of  endowment. 

Number. 

No  endowment  fnndA 

147 
» 
86 
30 
53 
61 
44 
20 

1400,000  to  $500,000 

18 

Lees  thun  |10,OOD 

$500,000  to  tTooiooo 

29 

Prom  tld.Cft)  to  CB5.000 

:  1^000,000  to  $1^,000 

15 

Prom  $25,000  to  feO,000 

1 11,500,000  to  $3,000,000 

10 

|5o,ooo  to  imooo 

1  3,000,000  to  1  5,000,000 

4 

!  5,000,000  to  $8,500,000 

4 

SOD  000  to  1300  onn 

Oyer  $12,500,000 

3 

^00,000  to  1400,000          

This  table  exhibits  the  status  of  American  institntions  for  higher  education  as 
to  endowment  funds.  Of  356  institutions  having  endowments  varying  from  $500 
to  more  than  $12,500,000,  78  receive  aid  from  national,  municipal,  or  State  gov- 
ernments. The  income  from  these  endowments  is  applied  in  most  cases  to  the 
direct  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  respective  schools,  but  in  some  various 
amounts  are  used  for  the  support  of  scholarships,  and  in  others  for  research.  The 
agg^regate  endowment  of  all  institutions,  public  and  private,  reaches  the  consider 
able  amount  of  $185,944,668. 

(12) 
Benefactions  to  universities^  colleges^  and  schools  of  technology  in  ten  years. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Ycftr. 

Amount 

1893                 i 

$6,532,167 
9,025,240 
5,998,227 
8,342.728 
8.300,938 

1898 

$8,204,281 
21,925,071 

1«94         

1899 , 

\f-*X* 

1900 

11,905,463 

1896        

1901 

18.040,413 

1897 

1902 

17,039,967 

1 

This  table  is  interesting  as  it  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  threefold  in  the 
amount  given  by  individuals  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1902.  These  remarkable  evidences  of  private  munificence  attest  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  times  as  well  as  a  growing  interest  in  the  financial  welfare 
of  American  colleges  on  the  part  of  holders  of  great  wealth.  The  steady  increase 
from  the  first  year  of  the  decade  named,  one  of  gre;it  financial  depression  through- 
out the  country,  may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  returning  prosperity. 

(13) 
Benefactions  to  higher  education  in  ten  years,  189S-190t. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 


$45^95, 190 
5,577,199 
4,188,012 


North  Central  Division  . . .  $40, 456, 887 
Western  Division 19, 779, 848 


The  aggregate  sum  of  $1 15,500,000  is  shown  by  this  table  to  have  been  given  by 
individuals  in  aid  of  higher  education  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  United  States. 
About  39  per  cent  of  this  to*al  was  given  to  institutions  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  against  35  per  cent  in  the  North  Central  States,  and  17  per  cent  in  the 
Western .  the  remainder  going  to  the  two  southern  groups. 
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(14) 
Benefactions  to  different  classes  of  institutions  during  the  year  190S. 


Class  of  iuatitutiona. 

Amount. 

Class  of  institutions. 

Amount. 

Universitiea  and  colleges  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes 

$14,840,620 
1,466,680 

805.846 

496,783 

1,289,483 

Schools  of  law 

68.850 

Schools  of  medicine 

161,578 

Colleges  for  women  - 

Public  normal  schools 

150,  «B0 

Minor  colleges  and  seminaries  for 
women                 

Private  normal  schools 

660,916 

Public  high  schools 

142,986 

Schools  of  technoloirv               

Private  high  schools 

986i«36 

Schools  of  theology 

Thi  ^  table  shows  the  various  amonnts  given  to  the  several  classes  of  schools. 
**  Universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes"  received  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  all  other  classes  of  institutions  combined.  Colleges  for  women 
stood  next  in  mag^nitude  of  benefactions  received. 

Benefactions  to  universities  and  colleges  for  wieti  and  for  both  sexes,  1902. 


State  or  Tei-ritory.                i  ^^^^'  \                 State  or  Territory. 

Benefac. 
tions. 

United  States 

$14,840,620  1  South  Central  Division— Continued: 

Mississippi    . 

55,000 
36,650 

Noi*th  Atlantic  Division 

6,386,815 
737,210 
542.009 

6,787,364 
387,741 

Louisiana 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Texas 

162,120 

South  Central  Division 

Arkansas ^ 

56,700 

North  Central  Division 

Oklahoma 

0 

Western  Division 

Indian  Territory 

11,900 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

114.495 

50,246 

52,500 

1,308,683 

395,307 

696,^ 

2,023,638 

79,447 

1,665,654 

1,237,270 

Maine 

Indiana 

354,430 

New  Hampshire 

Illinois 

8,238,008 

Vermont ......-..--. 

Michigan 

90,332 

Massachusetts 

Wis^ionsin 

411,628 

Rhode  Island 

Minnesota 1. 

83,491 

Connecticut      ......  

Iowa 

720,604 

New  York 

Missouri 

404,177 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

14,500 
89,000 
88,869 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Nebraska 

Delaware 

KB^nsiLA 

105,429 

Maryland 

40,500 

67,037 
168,000 

15,250 
198,226 

25,717 
161,602 

70,878 

137,777 
76,862 
15,000 

Western  Division: 
Montana     

District  of  Columbia 

250 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

u 

West  Virginia 

Colorado" 

43,717 
200 

North  Carolina 

New  Mexico 

South  Carolina 

Arizona 

0 

Georgia 

Utah 

594 

Florida        

Nevada      .  .  . 

0 

South  Central  Division: 

Idaho  

150 

Kentucky  

Washington . 

71,500 
87.804 

Tennessee 

Oregon  

AlalMima 

California 

233,526 
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DEVELOFHEKT  OE  AHESICAV  COLLEGE  COUJtSES— SUBJECTS 
OPPEKED  AT  FEBIODS  KAMED.— L 

(15) 


Date. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Semitic. 

Seventeenth 
century. 

Eighteenth 
century. 

1825 

Translating;   proee  com- 
position; grammar;  Tes- 
tament. 

Translating;   prose  com- 

lament;     Greek     cate- 
chism. 

Translating;   prose  com- 
position; grammar;  Tes- 
tament. 

Translating;   prose  com- 
position; grx'ammar;  his- 
tory of  literature. 

Translating;   prose  com- 
position;     grammar; 
legal  antiquities;  sight 
reading;     ecclesiastical 
Greek. 

Translating;   prose  com- 
position;     grammar; 
original  essavs;  antiqui- 
ties; archaeology:  read- 
ing at  sight;  reading  at 
hearing;  history  of  lit- 
erature;    New     Testa- 
ment;      Hellenistic 
Greek;  modern  Greek. 

Used  as  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

Translating;  comjxwition 
and  grammar. 

Translating;  composition 
and  grammar. 

Ti*anslating;  composition 
and  errammar. 

Translating;  composition; 
antiquities. 

Translating:  composition; 
Roman  life  and  litera- 
ture; later  Latin. 

Hebrew-:- Translating, 
prose      composition, 
grammar;  Chaldee,  ele- 
mentary;    Syr  lac,    ele- 
mentary. 

Hebrew— Translating, 
prose      composition, 
grammar. 

Hebrew,  elementary. 
Hebrew,  elementary. 
Hebrew,  elementary. 

Hebrew  — Elementarv 
course,  history  of  the  lit- 
erature, history  of  the 
religion,   institutions; 
Syriac,  elementary;  Ara- 
bic,    elementary;      As- 
syrian,      elementary; 
Semitic     philosophy; 
Semitic  religions. 

1&50 

1875 

1900 
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(16) 
Development  of  American  college  courses — Subjects  offered  at  periods  named. 


Date. 


Seyenteenth 
century. 

Eighteenth 
century. 

1825 


1860. 


1875. 


1900. 


Mathematics. 


Arithmetic;  geometry. 

Arithmetic;  geometry. 

Arithmetic  (reviewed); 
geometry;  trigonome- 
wy— plane,  spnerical; 
logarithms*  mensura- 
tion, surveying,  navi- 
gation: algebra  (ad- 
vanced); analytical  ge- 
ometry; calculus. 

Geometry;  trigonome- 
try—plane, spherical; 
logarithms,  mensura- 
tion, surveying,  naviga- 
tion; algebra  (ad- 
vanced); analytical  ge- 
ometry; calculus. 

Geometry;  trigonome- 
try—plane, spnerical; 
logarithms,  mensura- 
tion, surveying,  navi- 
gation; algobra  (ad- 
vanced); analvtical  ge- 
ometry; calculus;  mod- 
em geometry;  descrip- 
tive geometry:  quater- 
nions; conic  sections; 
analytic  mechanics. 

Geometry;  trigonome- 
try—plane, spherical; 
logarithms,  mensura- 
tion, surveying,  naviga- 
tion; advanced  algebra; 
analytical  geometry; 
calcalus;  modern  geom- 
etry; descriptive  geom- 
etry; quaternions;  conic 
.sections;  theory  of  eqa- 
tions:  infinite  series  and 
products:  theory  of 
numbers;  history  of 
mathematics. 


Germanic  languages. 


Gemum,  elementary . 


German,    elementary ; 
Gothic,  elementary. 


German— grammar, 
prose  composition,  his- 
torical prose,  classical 
extracts;  Gothic. 


German— grammar, 
prose  composition,  oral 
practice,  sight  reading, 
nistorical  prose,  scien- 
tific prose,  classical 
writers,  drama,  history 
of  literature  (outline 
course  and  by  periods), 
modern  novels,  history 
of  language;  course  in 
German;  Scandinavi- 
an languages— Danish, 
Swedish,  Icelandic; 
Dutch  language;  Goth- 
ic; Germanic  philology. 


Geology. 


Elementary  (lectures), 
mineralogy  (lectures). 


Elementary  (lectures), 
mineralogy  (lectures). 


Elementary,      structural; 
paleontology,  mineral- 

ogy. 


-Elementary;  elementary 
field  and  laboratory;  aa* 
vanced  field  work;  ex- 
perimental and  dynam- 
ic; physical,  economic, 
historical;  paleontology; 
m  i  n  e  r  a  1  o  g  y — descrip 
tive,  chemical,  physical, 
crystallography;  petrog- 
raphy; mining— p  1  a  n  t 
for  general  operations, 
prospecting,  exploiting 
metal  and  coal;  metal- 
lurgy ~  ore  treatment, 
chemistry  of,  assaying. 
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DEVELOPMEHT  OE  AXE&ICAH  COLLEGE  COUESES— SUBJECTS 
OFFEBSD  AT  FEBIODS  HAHED.— n. 

(17) 


Date. 


Seventoenth 
century. 

Eighteenth 
century. 


1825. 


1850. 


1875. 


1900. 


History. 


History 

History 

Universal  history 


General  outlines;  ancient; 
classical:  modern:  Eng* 
lish  constitutional. 


General  outlines;  ancient; 
classical;  European  civi- 
lization; modieval; 
modem;  English— polit- 
ical, constitutional;  co- 
lonial America;  diplo- 
matic. 


General  outlines;  ancient 
oriental  monarchies; 
classical— Greece.Bome; 

general  medieval;  Mo- 
ammedanism  and  cru- 
sades; renaissance  and 
reformation:  church 
history— early,  medie- 
val, modern:  general 
history  of  Europe; 
French  Revolution;  Ka- 
]x>leanic  era:  modem 
European  history; 
Northeastern  Europe; 
Eastern  Asiatic  ques- 
tion of  to-day;  English- 
early  political,  middle, 
modern,  constitutional, 
colonial  possessions; 
United  Slates— colonial, 
national  political,  con- 
stitutional, reconstruc- 
tion peHod,  present 
period,  diplomatic,  ter- 
ritorial expansion, 
opening  of  the  West, 
F^ciflc  slope;  Spanish 
American. 


Philosophy. 


Logic;  ethics . 


Logic;  ethics;  metaphysics 


Loflric;  ethics;  philosophy 
(intellectual  philoso- 
phy). 

Logic;  ethics;  philosophy 
(intellectual  philoso- 
phv);  history  of  philos- 
opny. 

Logic— elementary,  ad- 
vanced; ethics,  elemen- 
tary, history;  philos- 
ophy (intellectual  phi- 
losophy); history  of  phi- 
losophy; outline  course, 
ancient;  Descartes  and 
Kant;  modem;  "psy- 
chology" (really  philos- 
ophy). 

Logic— elementary,  ad- 
vanced: ethics— elemen- 
tary, history,  present 
f>roDlem8of :  philosophy, 
ntroductory  course, 
history  of  philosophy, 
outline  course,  ancient, 
Plato  and  Aristotle, 
medieval,  early  mod- 
em, Kant  and  succes- 
sors, English,  Ameri- 
can, recent;  psychol- 
ogy—elementary, ad- 
vanced, experimental; 
philosophical  problems; 
theism;  aesthetics;  the- 
ory of  knowledge;  evolo- 
lution;  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion; philosophy  of 
ofhistory. 


English. 


Rhetor  ic;  composition ;  ora- 
tory (disputes);  gram- 
mar. 

Rhetoric;composition;  ora- 
tory (disputes);  g.-am- 
mar. 

Rhetoric;compoeition;ora- 
tory  (speaicing)  gram- 
mar. 

Rhetoric;composition;ora- 
tory ;  Anglo-Saxon ;  gram- 
mar; modern  literature 
(lectures);  outline  his- 
tory of  the  language. 

Rhetoric;composition;ora- 
tory;  Anglo-Saxon;  early 
English;  grammar— his- 
torical, modem;  history 
of  the  language;  Litera- 
ture—Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Bacon,  Milton, 
Dryden. 


Rhetoric— narration,  des- 
cription, exposition,  ar- 
gumentation, original 
composition,  poetics;  ora- 
tory—declamation, for- 
mal addresses,  debates, 
extempore  speaking; 
philology— Anglo-Saxon, 
early  English,  middle 
Eneiish,  grammar,  his- 
toncal.  modern,  history 
of  the  language,  phonet- 
ics; literature— general 
course,  history  of;  by  pe- 
riods, Chaucer,  Sijencer, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Milton,  nineteenth  cen- 
tury poets,  the  novel,  the 
essay ,  the  drama,  the  let- 
ter writer,  the  short 
story,  contemporary 
poets.  American  litera- 
ture, literary  criticism. 
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(18) 
Development  of  American  college  courses — Subjects  offered  at  periods  named. 


Date. 

Political  economy. 

Chemistry. 

Political  science. 

Seventeenth 

Politics  (with  ethics*. 
Politics  (with  ethics). 

century. 
Efffhteenth 

century. 
1885 

Elementary  course 

Elementary  course 

Principles;    European 
history  of;  elements  of 
finance. 

Principles;  economic  the- 
ory: economic  history— 
ancient,  mediaB  val,  mod- 
ern European,  United 
States;  finance- money, 
banking,  public  debts, 
taxation,  United  States 
history     of;     commu- 
nism; socialism;  trans- 
portation; statistics;  ac- 
counting; business  law; 
international   pav- 
ments;  commerce— his- 
tory,   geography;    his- 
tory of  political  econ- 
omy. 

Elementary  (lectures) 

Elementary  (lectures) .... 

Elementary    course;    or- 
ganic; qualitatiye  analy- 
sis; quantitative  analy- 
sis; laboratory  work. 

Oeneral  course;  organic; 
inorganic;     qualitative 
analysis;     quantitative 
analysis;      advanced 
quantitative     analysis; 
gas  analysis;  assaying; 
advanced  organic;  the- 
ory of  chemistry;  his- 
torv  of  chemistry;  tox- 
icology; physical  chem- 
istry; industrial  chem- 
istry; physiological 
chemistry;    laboratory 
work. 

Political  philosophy  (with 
ethics);  law  of  nations. 

PoUtical  phUosophy  (with 
law  of  nations);  hiw  of 
nations;  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (with 
economics). 

Political  philosophy;  inter- 
national law  (elements); 
constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States;  Roman 
law. 

Introductory  course;  inter- 
national law  (elements); 
constitutionai  law  of  the 
United  States;  constitu- 
tional law,  general 
course;  Koman  law;  ju- 
risprudence; compara- 
tive politics;  constitu- 
tional government;  local 
government;  municipal 
government;  adminis- 
tration; colonial  govern- 
ment. 

JgfiO 

isr* 

1900 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AXEEICAH  COLLEGE  COURSES— SUBJECTS 
OPFEBED  AT  PEBIODS  KAMED.— IH. 

(19) 


Date. 

Comparative  literature. 

Physics.                                      Bible. 

Seventeenth 

Physics  (germs of  subject 
of  to-day). 

Elements  (as  term ''  phys- 
ics "  is  ufiderstood  now- 
adays). 

Elementary  course  or  nat- 
tural  philosophy. 

Elementary  course 

Elementary  course;  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism; 
light  and  heat:  dynam- 
ics; optics;  laboratory 
course;     mathematical 
physics. 

Elementary;  general  de- 
scription;   electricity 
and   magnetism;    light 
and    heat;     thermody- 
namics; optics;  labora- 
tory course;  microscope, 
use    of;     photography; 
history  of  physics.    ,- 

New  Testament;  theology; 
Old  Testament. 

New     Testament    (in 
Greek);    theology;    Old 
Testament  (expounded). 

New    Testament     (in 

centm-y. 
Eighteenth 

century. 
18685 

1850 

Ancient    literature   (lec- 
tures): modern    litera- 
ture (lectures). 

Ancient    literature   (lec- 
tures);  modem   litera- 
ture (lectures). 

Sacred  history;  classical 
literature— Greek, 
Latin;  mediadval  Euro- 
pean; modern  romanti- 
cism; criticism. 

Greek);  natural  theolo- 
gy; Christian  evidences. 

Biblical       interpretation; 
natural  theology;  Chris- 
tian evidences. 

Biblical       interpretation; 
natural  theology;  Chris- 
tian evidences. 

New  Teetament--general 
course,  Actsand  Epistles: 
Christian  evidences:  Old 
Testament— poetical 
books,  prophetic  books; 
Biblicalhistory:  literary 
study  of  the  Bible. 

1876 

1900 

(20) 
Development  of  American  college  courses  Subjects  offered  at  periods  nam^d. 


Date. 

Date. 

Romance  languages. 

Seventeenth 

1900. 

French— Elementary  course,  his- 
-torical  prose,  scientiflc  prose, 
lyric  poetry,  drama,  Moliere, 
Voltaire  and  contemporaries, 
Victor  Hugo  and  romanticists, 
history  of  literature  (outline), 
medieval  literature,  literature 
of    sixteenth,   seventeenth. 

century. 

Eighteenth 
century. 

1825 

French,  elementary. 

French,  elementary;  Italian,  ele- 
mentary; Spanish,  elementary. 

French,  elementary;  Italian,  ele- 
mentary; Spanish,  elementary. 

French,  elementary  course,  lead- 
ing authors,  old  French,  gittm- 
mar  (historical,  modem);  Ital- 
ian  —  errammar ,    com  posit  ion, 
modern  authors,  early  litera- 
ture; Spanish— grammar,  com- 
position, chissic  authors;    ro- 
mance philology. 

1850 

1875 

eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, recent  novelists,  living 
writers,  courses  in  the  French 

language,    rhetoric,   grammar 
(historical  and  modem);  history 
of  the  laneruage,  literary  criti- 
cism;    provengal;     Iialian— 
grammar,  composition,  litera- 
Uire  of  the  ttftoenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  Dante,  sight 
reading:     Spanish  —  grammar 
and  composition,  modem  liter- 
ature; Portuguese,  elementary; 
Rumanian;  romance  philology. 
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(21) 
Development  of  American  college  courses — Subjects  offered  at  periods  named. 


Dato. 

Geography. 

Astronomy.          * 

Botany. 

Sovdnteenth 

Astronomy 

'*  Nature  of  plants.^' 

century. 

Eigrhteenth 
oentnry. 

1825 

Descriptive 

Descriptive            -  - 

Astronomy 

Elements. 

ABtronomy 

Elements. 

1850 

Meteorology  (^lectures)  . . . 

Physical;  meteorology.... 

Physiography— general, 
of    the'  lands,  of    the 
United  Stotes,  of  En- 
rope;  meteorology; 
oceanography;  clima- 
tology—general, spe- 
cial; PacTflc  Ocean— cur- 
rents, climatology. 

Astronomy 

Elements. 

1875 

Astronomy , 

Elementary;  advanced. 

1900 

Deacriptiye,  practical, 
theoretical,  astronomy. 

Elementary;  morphology 

of  plants;  flowering 
plants;  cryptogamic  bot- 
any; practical  course; 
economic;  experimental 
courses. 

(22) 
Development  of  American  college  courses — Subjects  offered  at  periods  named. 


Date. 


Seventeenth 
century. 

Eighteenth 
century. 

1825 

1850 

1875 


1900. 


Zoology. 


Description  of  animals. 

Elements  (lectures). 

Elementary  course;  ver- 
tebrates; radiates  and 
articulates;  mollusks. 


Ctonei^l  course;  inverte- 
brates; vertebrates;  fos- 
sil invertebrates;  mor- 
phology; embryology; 
neurology;  histology; 
entomology;  ichthyol- 
ogy; physiology;  labora- 
tory course;  anatomy 
(bnet  course). 


Music. 


Harmony;   counterpoint; 
canon;  fugue;  history. 


Harmony;  counterpoint; 
canon;  fugue;  history; 
Composition;  theory; 
chorus;  instrumenta- 
tion ;  practice— p  i  a  n  o, 
organ,  violin. 


The  arts. 


Principles  of  fine  arts; 
painting;  sculpture; 
architecture;  history  of 
art— oriental  (early), 
Oreek,  Roman,  medife- 
val. 

Drawing;  painting;  8cul|>- 
ture;  modeling;  archi- 
tecture; landscape  de- 
sigjning;  history  of  art- 
oriental,  (early),  Qreek, 
Roman,  mediaeval,  re- 
naissance; industrial 
arts— wood  carving,  fur- 
niture, interior  decora- 
tions, ceramics. 
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C0LLSQE8  OP  AQEICIFLTUBE  AHD  THE  MECHANIC  ABT8.— I 

Nine  charts,  illustratdve  of  the  growth  and  development  of  land-grant  colleges 
since  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862  providing  for  their  endowment,  are  presented 
both  in  connection  with  ^e  regular  Bnrean  exhibit  and  also  in  the  land-grant 
college  exhibit  in  the  building  of  the  Palace  of  Education.  These  colleges  have 
won  a  very  distinct  place  in  American  educational  life,  and  doubtless  have  had 
much  to  do  vrtth  the  phenomenal  industrial  development  of  the  past  forty  years. 
The  institutions  known  as  '* land-grant  colleges'*  form  the  only  class  receiving 
aid  directly  from  the  National  Government,  except  the  Military  and  Naval 
academies.  The  first  aid  was  given  in  the  form  of  public  lands;  but  the  funds 
arising  from  their  sale  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  these  insti- 
tutions they  were  supplemented  in  1890  by  provision  for  an  annual  grrant,  begin- 
ning with  $15,000  to  each  and  gradually  increasing  until  in  1900  it  reached  the 
maximum  of  $25,000,  at  which  it  remains.  These  institutions  at  present  number 
sixty-five.  Separate  institutions  for  white  and  for  colored  students  are  maintained 
in  each  one  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  thus  causing  a  divi- 
sion of  the  fund  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  between  two  institutions. 

The  income  derived  from  Federal  sources  being  restricted  to  maintenance,  it 
was  necessary  for  each  State  to  make  provision  for  buildings,  apparatus,  sites, 
etc. ,  and  this  has  been  generously  done  in  each  and  every  instance.  The  indi- 
vidual States  may  be  said  to  have  shared  with  the  National  Gk>vemment  equally 
in  the  upbuilding  of  these  useful  institutions.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1903  shows  that  47.6  per  cent  of  all  moneys  received  by  land- 
g^nt  colleges  was  derived  from  the  States  and  Territories. 

The  Federal  grants  did  not  in  all  cases  result  in  the  creation  of  new  institutions, 
but  in  many  of  the  States  new  departments  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act 
of  1862  were  engrafted  upon  some  institution  already  established. 

(23) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  atid  tlie  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  national  land  grants — 
Increase  in  institutions^  professors,  and  students. 


Year 

Institu- 
tions. 

3 
21 
39 
41 
4ii 

Pro- 
feasorH. 

20 
144 
415 
402 
743 

Collegiate 

and 
fcniduate 
Btndents. 

Year. 

Inatitu- 
tions. 

Pro- 
fesaom. 

Collegiate 

and 
graduate 
students. 

1865                     •   - 

226 
2.049 
3,703 
6.039 
6,765 

1890 

45 
51 
65 
65 

947 
1.334 
2,221 
2.237 

12,517 

1870 

1896 

13.896 

1875                

1900 

18.066 

1H80 

1908 

19.106 

1885 

(24) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  national  land  grants — 
Recent  growth  in  number  of  students  {including  students  in  preparatory  depart- 
ment). 


Year. 

White 
.Hudents. 

Colored 
students 

Total. 

1891      .                                            

10,308 
14.833 
15.747 
21,006 
23,000 

1,967 
2.454 

3.9U8 
4.648 
5.061 

12.355 

1894 

17.287 

1897                                                  .               

19.656 

1900 

25.664 

1903                         .                      ..     .            

28,141 
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(25) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  national  land  grants — 
Attendance  in  1890  compared  with  that  of  all  other  institutions  for  higher 
education. 


Year. 

Land-grant 
colleges. 

Another 
institntions. 

1890 

12,617 
13,896 
18,066 
iy.l06 

46.121 

1895 

67,675 

1900                     

83,218 

1903                                       

89,656 

(26) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by'national  land  grants — 
Regular  technical  sttidents  pursuing  degree  courses  in  1903, 


Course. 


Railway  and  sanitary  en 

gineering 

Forestry 

Horticulture 

Textile  engineering 

Chemical  engineering 

Architecture 

General  engineering 

Chemistry 

Household  economy 


Number 

Total 

in  each 

enroll- 

course. 

ment. 

Percent.] 

20 

0.2  I 

66 

.4 

68 

.*  1 

119 

.8  1 

164 

1      j 

194 

1.2 

534 

3.4 

570 

8.7 

637 

4.1 

Course. 


Mining  engineering 

General  science 

Electrical  engineering... 

Agriculture 

Civil  englneertng 

Mechanical  engineering . 


Total. 


Number 
in  each 
course. 


954 
1,810 
2,814 
2,837 
2,871 
8,869 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


Percent. 
6.1 
8.4 
15 
15.1 
15.2 


100 


(27) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  national  land  grants — 
Annual  income  compared  with  that  of  all  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 


Year. 

Land-grant 
colleges. 

Another 
institutions. 

1885 

$1,076,032 
1,687,518 
4,841,378 
7,111,749 

10,236,951 

17,118,698 
10,801,918 

1890                     

1895 

16,783,688 

1900            

20,836,488 

1903 

25,112,169 

(28) 

Colleges  of  agrictdture  and  the  meclianic  arts  endowed  by  national  land  grants- 
Value  of  property  otvnedy  190S, 


Funds  from  sale  of  lands  (grant  of 

1862) 

Other  land -grant  funcs 

Other  permanent  funds    

Unsold  lands  ( grant  of  1862) 

Farms  and  grounds 


$11,314,391 
2.063.375 
15.819.651 
4,504,486 
5,560.762 
Buildings I      21.935,466 


Amount. 


Apparatus 

Machinery 

Libraries 

Livestock 

Miscellaneous  equipment 

Total 


Amount. 


$1,743,816 

1,651.091 

2,194,804 

Si2,491 

3,986,772 

70,925,604 
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COLLEGES  OF  AOBICTTLTTIRE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ABT8.— II. 

(29)- 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  national  land  grants — 
Increase  in  the  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus. 


Year. 

Value. 

1870 

$3,620,643 

1880 

5,017,964 

1890 

9,473,481 

1900 

22,001,728 
37,323,971 

1908 

(30) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  national  land  grants — 
Value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  of  land-grant  colleges  compared 
with  that  of  all  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 


Year. 

Land-grant 
colleges. 

All  other 
institutions. 

1880 

$5,017,964 

9,473,481 

22.001,723 

37,323,671 

$39,623,424 

1890                                                                               t 

71,894,729 
151,473,062 

1900 

1903 

171,798,822 

(31) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  national  land  grants — 
Growth  of  libraries  compared  with  that  of  all  other  institutions  of  higher 
education. 


Year. 

Land-grant 
colleges. 

AU  other 
institutions. 

1875 

Volumes. 

43,427 

143,655 

446,681 

1,153,380 

1,849,168 

Volumes. 
1,806,173 

lm^ 

3,167.163 

IHU.) 

6,092,673 

1900 

7,876,078 

1902 

8,784,307 

ED  1903- 


-73 
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PS0FE88I0VAL  EDVCATIOV  TH  THE  mnTBS  STATES. 

(32) 
Sex  of  9tudent8  in  professional  and  allied  sehools^  190t, 


Claas  of  achoola. 


Number.  Per  oent.  Number.  Per  cent. 


Female. 


Theology 

Law 

Medicine  (all  classes) .. 

Medicine,  regrnlar 

Medicine,  homeopathic 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  medicine  .. 
Nurse  traming 


7,285 

18.747 

25,  «U 

28,566 

1,880 

8,268 

4,200 

578 

1.87B 


86.5 
88.7 
85.6 
86.8 
85.7 
86.1 
87.1 
100.0 
11.2 


106 
165 
1,177 
-888 
221 
162 
218 


11,878 


1.5 
1.8 
4.4 

a7 

14.8 
1.9 
2.9 


88.8 


(33) 

Professional  education  in  the  United  States — Growth  in  tvoenty-two  years^  1880- 

1909, 


Number  of  students. 


1880. 


1890. 


1902. 


Theology 

Law 

Medicina* 

All  classes 

Regular 

Homeopathic . 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy  . 

Veterii 

Nurse 


inary 

training. 


5,242 
8,184 

11,829 

9,876 

1,220 

780 

1.847 


828 


7,018 
4,518 

15,484 
18,521 
1,164 
2,696 
2,871 
468 
1,562 


7,848 
13.912 

26,821 
24.447 
1,551 
8,420 
4,427 
576 
18,262 
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BDVCATIOV  07  TBACHEB8  DT  THE  UHiTJSD  STATES. 

(34) 
Enrollment  of  nomuU  students  in  the  severed  dasaes  of  institutions  in  190B. 


Innomutl 
Bcfaookr. 


In  high 
sohools. 


InnnlYer- 
altiesand 
ooUeges. 


North  Atlantic  DiviBion 
Sonth  Atlantic  Diyision. 
Soath  Central  Diyision . 
North  Central  Diyision. 
Western  Diyision 


18,510 
5,641 
7.688 

89,802 
8.987 


2.060 
8.902 
3.626 


2,207 
1.076 
2.432 
4,815 
660 


In  addition  to  the  professional  training  given  in  regular  normal  schools  of  vari- 
oos  grades  to  those  preparing  to  teach,  many  cities  and  almost  all  the  liberal-arts 
colleges  have  established  teachers*  training  departments  or  courses.  This  chart 
presents  the  nnmbers  attending  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  universities  and 
colleges  for  the  year  1903,  by  geographical  divisions,  and  shows  for  the  United 
States  approximately  72, 18,  and  10  per  cent  in  attendance  in  the  three  classes  of 
schools,  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  the 
North  Atlantic  States  show  the  largest  attendance  in  high  schools,  while  the 
North  Central  exceed  in  normal  school  attendance. 

(35) 
Public  appropriations  to  normal  schools,  1890-190i, 


Year. 

For  main- 
tenance. 

For  build- 
ings. 

Year. 

For  main- 
tenance. 

For  build- 
ings. 

1890 

$1,312,418 
1,285,700 
1,567,062 
1,462,914 
1,996,271 
1,917,376 
2,187,876 

$900,588 

409.916 

894,685 

816,826 

1,588,899 

1,008,968 

1,124,834 

1897 

$2,426,185 
2,666.132 
2,910,984 
2,769,008 
3.068,485 
3,228,090 

743,833 

1891 ^ 

1898 

417,866 

1892 rr 

1899 

660,896 

1893              

1900 

718,607 

1894 

1901 

709,217 

1895 

1902 

906,801 

1896 

The  realization  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  needs  of  normal  training  for 
teachers  in  the  public  service  is  shown  by  the  yearly  increase  in  public  appropria- 
tions during  the  last  thirteen  years.  This  increase  in  the  sums  for  maintenance, 
although  subject  to  slight  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  is  very  marked,  and 
registers  a  true  growth  in  popular  appreciation  of  this  branch  of  professional 
training.  The  amount  appropriated  for  buildings,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
subject  to  greater  variations  from  year  to  year. 
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(36) 
Students  pursuing  certain  studies  in  public  normcU  schools  in  190S, 


Subject. 


History  of  education 

Theory  of  education 

School  organization  and  supervision 
School  management  and  discipline . . 

School  hygiene 

Psychology  and  child  study 

Schoollaws 

Practical  pedagogy 


Number 
pursu- 
ing it. 


10,953 
12,825 
IB, 443 
15,505 
18,655 
14,538 
4,816 
8,092 
U,468 


Percent 
of  total 
enroll- 
ment. 


22.17 
26.18 
27.19 
81.38 
27.64 
29.43 
9.75 
I7..-)9 
29.:?V) 


It  must  be  understood  that  the  list  of  studies  presented  here  does  not  cover  all 
the  branches  taught  in  normal  schools,  or  normal  courses,  but  those  named  have 
more  to  do  with  the  theoretical  side  of  pedagogic  preparation,  while  the  more 
practical  features  may  be  said  to  be  studied  all  the  time  by  all  classes  during  the 
course.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  consider  the  relative  length  of  the  periods  devoted 
to  each  study,  some  requiring  a  full  session  and  others  being  completed  in  a 
single  term,  after  which  other  of  the  shorter  studies  are  taken  up  in  their  place. 
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SECOISTDAET  EDUCATION  IN  THE  XTHITED  STATES. 


(37) 

Number  of  secondary  students  per  l^OOOfiOO  of  tlie  population  in  public  and  in 
private  institutions^  1891-1902. 


Year. 

Public. 

Private.  [ 

Year. 

Public. 

Private. 

1891 

3,500 
8.800 
8,900 
4,600 
5,300 
5,600 

1 
2,800 
2,400 
2,800 
2,600  1 
2,600 
2,800 

1897 

5,900 
6,800 
6,600 
7,000 
7,200 
7,200 

2,800 

1892    

1898 

2.800 

1893 

1890 

2,800 

1804 

1900            

2,800 

1895 r. 

1901 

2,800 

1896 

1902 

2,200 

During  the  twelve  years  noted  in  this  chart  the  attendance  in  public  secondary 
schools  -per  1,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled,  the  aver- 
age increase  being  nearly  9  per  cent  each  year.  The  proportion  of  the  jiopulation 
in  attendance  in  private  schools  has  been  nearly  stationary.  Public  high  schools 
show  a  strong  tendency  toward  gnx>wth  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  the  mainte- 
nance of  secondary  schools  at  public  expense  having  obtained  a  fixed  place  in 
educational  policies. 

(38) 

Number  of  students  to  each  1^000^000  of  school  population  in  1902. 


* 

PubUc. 

Private. 

United  states 

7,200 

2,200 

North  Atlantic  States 

8,476 
2,898 
2,912 
10,012 
8,566 

2,44:^ 

South  Atlantic  States 

2,392 

South  Central  States 

2,orr 

North  Central  States 

1,813 

Western  States 

2,350 

The  rise  of  the  public  secondary  schools  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
American  educational  progress,  and  a  consideration  of  the  relative  numbers  attend- 
ing private  and  public  schools  in  the  different  geographical  groups  of  States  shows 
to  a  large  extent  the  status  of  public  secondary  education  in  each  particular  group. 
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(39) 

Number  of  pupils  in  privcUe  high  schools  and  academies  controlled  by  the  several 
religious  denominations  ^  190X, 


Contarolled  by^ 

Namber 

of 
pupils. 

ControUed  by- 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

IjQtberan                                    

8,077 
8,710 

8.7W 

4.076 
4.747 

Varioiis  other  denominations 

4. 808 

Methodist  Eniaoonal  Soath 

Methodiflt 

6,8B6 

OonffremtioiiAl                        ...-. 

Baptist 

70W 

Friends 

16,786 

PreebTterisn                      

Nonimctarian          . . . » . 

50.574 

The  attendance  in  private  high  schools  and  academies  is  shown  by  the  table  to 
be  nearly  equally  divided  between  nonsectarian  institutions  and  those  under  con- 
trol of  religious  denominations. 

COMMERCIAL  EDTTCATIOV  IH  THE  VHITED  STATES. 

(40) 

Students  pursuing  commercial  studies  in  several  classes  of  institutions^  1894  and 

190i, 


Class  of  institution. 


UniyersitieB  and  colleges 

Normal  schools 

Private  high  schools  and  academies 

Public  high  schools 

Commercial  and  business  schools. . . 


18M. 


7,800 
7.771 
4,446 
16.880 
115.748 


1M8. 


0.807 
a7.090 
16.3B4 
76.104 
187.847 


"1901. 


Nearly  all  classes  of  schools  above  the  elementary  grade  have  made  provision 
for  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  idlied  branches.  The  period  of 
nine  years  just  passed  has  witnessed  the  establishment  of  many  business  depart- 
ments as  well  as  complete  business  high  schools  in  the  various  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  pupils  taking  business  courses  in  the  public  high  schools  have  increased 
fivefold,  while  in  private  institutions  of  the  same  grade  the  increase  has  been 
nearly  fourfold. 
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SECOHSAfiT  STUDIES— RELATIVE  HUMBBB  OF  PUPILS  PUBSUIHO 

EACH  BBAVCH. 

(41) 

Percentage  of  students  in  public  and  in  private  high  schools  pursuing  certain 

studies  in  1909, 


Study. 


Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Alfirebra 

G^eometry 

Trigonometry 

Physics 

Chemistry 


Public. 

Private. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

60.07 

46.64 

8.50 

7.8B 

8.61 

84.89 

16.86 

80.38 

66.15 

80.63 

87.98 

85.64 

i.go 

5.18 

17.48 

17.01 

7.87 

9.12 

Study. 


Physical  goo^aphy 

Geolo^ 

Phyelolotfy  - 

Rhetorio  ,h-,-.- 

English  litera tore 

History    (of     the    United 

Civics.,,.-- 


Public. 


Percent. 
88.57 
8.11 
84.90 
48.87 
47.07 
89.80 

80.15 


Private. 


Percent. 
80.04 
5.48 
84.46 
86.80 
37.89 
86.85 

18.41 


This  table  indicates  the  main  variations  between  the  private  high  schools  and 
public  institutions  of  the  same  grade  in  the  matter  of  their  corricnla.  The  figures 
show  that  a  larger  proportion  of  public  high  school  students  study  Latin,  algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  physical  geography,  physiology,  rhetoric,  English  literature, 
history  (of  the  United  States) ,  and  civics  than  pursue  these  same  studies  in  the 
private  high  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Greek,  French,  German, 
trigonometry,  chemistry,  geology,  the  reverse  is  true.  No  explanation  of  this 
fact  entirely  satisfactory  could  be  given  without  combining  the  relative  numbers 
in  the  two  classes  of  schools  preparing  for  college.  The  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1903  shows  that  10.66  par  cent  of  the  students  in  public 
and  24  per  cent  in  private  high  schools  are  preparing  for  college.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  class  of  studies  in  which  private  students  outnumber  public  embraces 
those  which  either  lead  to  or  justify  the  expectance  of  further  study  in  higher 
institutions,  while  the  group  in  which  the  number  of  public  exceeds  the  private 
students  may  be  regarded  more  as  finishing  studies.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  none  take  Greek  without  the  expectation  of  a  college  course, 
while  Latin  is  universally  accepted  as  the  language  to  be  first  begun  and  longest 
studied. 

N.  B. — The  person-  examining  this  table  should  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
branches  of  study  mentioned  are  only  pursued  during  one  or  two  years,  and  that 
even  though  all  pupils  might  pursue  a  given  branch  at  some  time  during  their 
course,  only  a  limited  percentage  would  be  occupied  with  it  in  any  one  year.  For 
instance,  in  the  programme  of  studies  recommended  by  the  committee  of  ten, 
Greek  is  prescribed  only  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  classical  course. 
Now,  if  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  courses  were  obliged  to  take  Greek  in  those  years, 
only  81  per  cent  would  be  studying  it  at  any  given  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
mittee's programme  (31  per  cent  of  all  the  students  being  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years) ;  hence  if  2.5  per  cent  are  studying  Greek  in  a  given  year  out  of  a  possible 
81  per  cent,  as  is  the  case  in  the  public  high  schools,  it  follows  that  2.5  thirty-firsts, 
or  8.1  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  those  schools  study  Greek  during  their  course. 

Physics  furnishes  another  illustration.  This  study  is  prescribed  in  the  second 
year  of  each  course;  26  per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils  are  in  the  second  year; 
therefore  that  is  the  greatest  possible  per  cent  of  pupils  studying  it  at  one  time. 
In  the  public  high  schools  in  1902  there  were  17.48  per  cent  studying  physics,  indi- 
cating, on  the  same  basis  as  before,  that  67  per  cent  of  all  pupils  of  those  schools 
study  physics  at  some  time. 
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The  following  table  and  programme  of  studies  fnmish  data  for  fnrther  compu- 
tations of  this  character. 

Number  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools, 

1901-2 656,801 

43  per  cent  in  first  year _.. 281,780 

26  per  cent  in  second  year 170, 878 

18  per  cent  in  third  year 117, 954 

13  per  cent  in  fourth  year 85, 189 

Secondary  school  studies  recommended  by  the  committee  of  ten^  1893 ^  showing  time 

devoted  to  each  study. 


The  four 

courses 

of  study 

Claasiciil-  ourse. 

Latin-scientlflc 
course. 

i^SS'S.lJSi,  «"■"""■ 

Years 

1       2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1  {   8|   8 

4 

Latin 

1 

1 

(«) 

1 
1 

n 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1       1       1 

1 

Greek 

French    

i' 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"1 

1 

1 
\ 
k 

1 
1 

(ft) 

Qerman 

(ft) 

Algebra  .  

1 

1      -. 

i 

\ 

(Geometry 

1 

Trigonometry       

\ 

i 

* 

\ 

Astronomy > ' 

\ 

i 

::::::: 

1 
.--- 

Physics ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chemistry ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  geography        

I 

.  i      . 

1 

1 

1 

PhysioaraDhy 

1 

(«^) 
4 

(<') 
* 

(«?) 

Geologry -' 

'■"1"" 

.  -.1  .. 

^  \ 

Meteorology i       ' 

\ 

\ 

1 

Botany 1 ' 

1 

1 

1 

2iOologry      1       '      1  --- 

(rf) 

Physiology '         1 

<;' 

'•/ 

\ 

\ 

History 

English 

V' 

1    .... 
1       1 

(.) 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 
1 

1 
1 

«  Qerman  or  French. 

ft  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

<?  Geology  or  physiography. 

rf Botany  or  zoology. 

«  Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra  or  history. 
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Sex  of  public  school  teachers ^  1871-1902, 
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Year. 

Male. 

90,293 
94,990 
97,790 
103,466 
108,791 
109,780 
114,312 
119,404 
121,490 
122,795 
122,611 
118,892 
116,388 
118,905 
121.762 
123,792 

Female. 

Total. 

'             Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1871       

129,932 
134,929 
189,723 
144,982 
149,074 
149.878 
152,738 
167,743 
158,840 
168,798 
m,349 
180,187 
188,001 
195,110 
204,154 
207,601 

-:r7.:sl3 
-4H  147 

•;>.v,r(58 
:5r,   160 

1887 

127,096 
128,240 

m  w 

:i-.-.  25 

y.:     60 
:i:f.    .78 

li'?.  172 
•J-iV  102 
l-iV  706 

:npi.:«6 
IM.  :«1 

l:VJ.-57 

J.-.;  793 

IV      29 
i  :     41 

2       67 
2       04 
a      10 
2       07 
2       28 
2       68 

a.i  .-78 

2ii:i,H7 
»Ls  :a6 

27H.787 

r-^  -  66 

2       67 
2       69 
8       68 
317, 04 

339,460 

1872 

1888 

1889 

847,134 

1873 

866  677 

1874 

1890 

863,922 

1875 

1891 

1876 

1  1892 

874!  226 

1H77 

1  1893 

882,750 
888,949 

1878 

:^7;.  147 

1894 

1879 

-.sf.iao 

-\ict.s60 
r:f,KMi79 
;ii»4..s80 
:in.il5 
:<^'ijil6 
.m,H93 

1  1896 

896,042 

1H80 

1896 

400,325 

1881       

'  1807 

404,958 

1882 

1  1898 

410,818 

1883            

'  1899 

416,660 

1884 

1900 

421,288 

1885 

1886 

1  1901 

1902 

430,004 
439,596 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers  remained  practically  unchanged  for 
ten  years  from  the  first  marginal  date,  the  numbers  standing  approximately  in 
the  ratio  of  two  to  three,  respectively.  To-day  places  of  all  grades  are  filled  by 
women  from  that  of  State  superintendent  and  city  superintendent  down,  and  the 
ratio  of  numbers  has  increased  to  the  extent  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers  are  women. 

(43) 

Increase  in  the  average  monthly  salary  of  viale  and  female  public  school  teachers 
during  fifteen  years,  1888-1902. 


Year. 

Male. 

$42.47 
42.43 
44.68 
44.89 
45.48 
46.39 
44.76 
46.82 

Female. 

Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

1888                         

$33.95 
34.27 
36.2:3 
86.65 
37.56 
38.46 
87.48 
39.41 

1896 

$47.37 
44.62 
45.16 
45.25 
46.53 
47.66 
49.05 

$40.24 
38.88 

1889 

1897 

1890                         

1898 

38.74 

1891 

1899 

38.14 

1892      

1900 

38.93 

1803 

1901 

39.17 

1894 

1908 

89.77 

1895  "               

(44) 
Increase  in  average  monthly  salaries  of  public  school  teachers,  1888  and  1902 


Male. 


1888.       1902. 


Female. 


1902. 


United  States . 


$42.47 


$49.05 


$38.96 


North  Atlantic  division . 
South  Atlantic  division  . 
South  Central  division  . . 
North  Central  division . . 
Western  division 


48.40 
27.27 
39.14 
43.89 
68.27 


69.01 
30.50 
44.28 
50.85 
66.90 


81.97 
26.90 
38.80 
83.89 
66.40 


$39.77 


40.17 
28.60 
86.88 
89.60 
63.78 
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(45) 

Proportion  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  elementary  achoola  in  certain 

countries, 

I.— AMBBIGA,  ASIA,  AND  AFRICA. 


Country. 


Ontario 

United  States 

Victoria  (AustralU) . . 
Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec 

Japan 

Cuba 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.... 

Argentina 

Porto  Rico 


Year  re- 
ported. 


1901 
1903 
1900 
190e 
1902 
1901 
1908 
1900 
1900 
1908 


Population 
enrolled 


Percent. 
81.00 
80.96 
80.80 
80.14 
18.80 
10.70 
10.86 
9.60 
9.40 
6.60 


Country. 


CitN.ta  Hii?a^ 

Wf^iirn  

Hisndunifl  ., 
Cliili^  ...... 

BciiT)T>iiy  .... 

B*cypl  ...... 

Burma 


Tear  re- 

Population 

ported. 

enroUed. 

Percent. 

1901 

5.80 

1908 

5.70 

1890 

6.10 

1908 

4.80 

1901 

8.90 

1900 

aoo 

1901 

8.06 

1900 

8.80 

1908 

1.21 

II.— BUROPB. 


Year  re- 
ported. 

Popula- 
tion en- 
rolled. 

Percent, 
80.00 
80.96 
18.06 
17.16 
16.91 
16.50 
15.00 
14.80 
14.10 
14.00 
18.70 

Year  re- 
ported. 

Popula- 
tion en- 
rolled. 

Switzerland 

1901 
1908 
1908 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1899 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1900 

Donttiark 

Per  cent. 
18.50 

United  States  of  America. 

Bti'l^iuia.^ -. 

1900 
1809 
1900 
1895 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1899 
1899 

11  86 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

BiilK*iria 

9.8 

Itdlv 

7  7 

Ireland 

Hptim  ,.. 

7.8 

German  Empire 

Gn'tci^ 

6  8 

Norway 

RoiiukiiTiia..... .- 

5  7 

Netherlands.         .   . .  ... 

PjirtTitjfil   

4.4 

Prance 

S^vrvfM  

4  0 

A  ustria-Hungar y . 

RtLS&iax... 

3.8 

Sweden 

The  two  tables  here  presented,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  total  popnlation 
enrolled  in  the  varioos  classes  of  schools,  public  and  private,  in  the  39  countries 
named,  are  instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  The  term  **  elementary,*'  as  here 
used,  embraces  all  grades  of  instruction  below  colleges  and  universities.  The  fig- 
ures for  all  foreign  countries  are  gathered  from  various  authoritative  sources, 
such  as  school  yearbooks,  annual  reports,  etc.,  but  are  not  the  results  of  inquiries 
of  the  Bureau  beyond  these  sources.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  statistics  are  vari- 
ously for  the  four  years  ending  with  1902,  but  an  examination  of  the  figures  for 
any  short  term  of  years  preceding  a  particular  date  will  show  that  the  changes 
are  not  so  variable  as  to  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  comparison  as  here 
indicated. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OP   THB  TTSITU)   8TATBS— BHBOLLMKVT, 
AVBBAOB  ATTBVDAHCE,  AHD  LBHOTH  OP  TBBK.  ' 

(46) 

Percentage  of  the  populcUian  between  5  and  18  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the  publit 

8chool8» 


Year. 

United 
States. 

North 
Atlantic 
division. 

Soath 
Atlantic 
division. 

South 
Central 
division. 

North 
Central 
division. 

Western 
division. 

1870-71 ..-. 

tVl.46' 
v,)C.  20 

'it  40 

'4  70 

^■.;i.  02 
IV.  75 
1.1.84 
r;C  50 
tVi  OB 
fVi  08 

m.w 
fn  06 

f-i^,14 
i>7.B8 

m.da 

ij.K  20 

<kH  81 
iRi  40 
*«"61 
(ill  70 
.1  32 
7]. 54 
7]  80 
r^  36 
7^*68 
71.96 
:l'43 
Tl  26 
71  54 

7T96 
n  33 
;a  79 

7T  77 

78.39 

^t 

77  09 
lii  18 
Tl!  17 
7t  38 
71  56 
71   15 
TL^  « 
7!^  88 
7^  63 
7J  88 
71.60 
:i\  60 
70.  15 
7ii04 
69.78 
68.99 
70.45 
71.53 
71.57 
72.12 
71.78 
71.69 
70.86 
70.55 
70.06 

Li  10 

14  61 

in  T3 
iim 

0.1  49 
r^  30 

>^  08 
riH.40 

•Ki.  16 

m.  m 

1^1  94 
i;:i08 

«i2  21 
^ii  m 
M  4^ 

\u.m 

tfi.  73 

mm 

84.17 
37.94 
88.67 
40.82 
42.47 
87.86 
88.61 
48.60 
44.71 
46.48 
47.06 
47.02 
50.68 
63.69 
86.67 
56.82 
66.21 
58.67 
68.28 
60.14 
68.01 
63.72 
63.92 
66.00 
66.83 
66.75 
67.75 
67.86 
66.64 
67.28 
64.56 
65.37 

76.87 

75!  97 
76.98 
77.64 
77.06 
75.60 
77.88 
76.28 
75.84 
74.59 
74.16 
76.18 
75.06 
75.46 
76.08 
76.77 
75.96 
76.68 
76.46 
76.26 
76.30 
76.23 
78.04 
78.17 
78.16 
78.06 
78.66 
77.76 
78.66 
77.10 
77.25 

64.77 

1871-72.                        

64.42 

1872-78 

57.62 

1878-74-                            

61.01 

1874-76 

64.89 

187&-76                               

66.37 

1876-77 

66.12 

1W7-78                  .            

66.26 

1878-79 

66.68 

1879-80.                   

64.96 

1880-^1 

,     64.82 

1881-82 

66.96 

1882-83 

67.06 

1883-84 

68.01 

1884-85 

68.63 

1886-88 : 

68.08 

188a-«7 

97.9qr 

1887-88 

68.58 

1888-89     .  .           

69.89 

1889-90 

70.  (A 

1890-91                               

76.49 

1891-92 

77.98 

1892-93 

77.16 

1893-94 

77.46 

1894-95 

79.82 

1896-96 

79.72 

1896-97 

78.27 

1897-98 

78.00 

1898-99 

77.86 

1899-1900 

79.51 

1900-1901 

78.99 

1901-2 

80.28 

(47) 
Percentage  of  enrolled  pupils  in  daily  attendance. 


Year. 

Percent- 
age of 
enrolled 
in  aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Year. 

Percent- 
age of 
enrolled 
in  aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Year. 

Percentp 

age  of 
enrolled 
in  aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 

1870 

59.3 
62.3 
64.1 

1807 

67.8 
68.6 
68.1 

1900         

68.6 

1880 

1898 

1901 

68.5 

1890 

1899 

1902 

69.1 
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(48) 

Average  length  of  public  school  term  (number  of  days)  for  each  of  the  last  thirty- 

two  years  {1870-1902), 


Yaar- 

United 

HurtU 
Atlanrio 
division 

Soutti 
Atlantic 

South 
Central 
dlTlsion. 

North 
Central 
division. 

Western 
diTlsion. 

1870-71 

1871-72.           

i:«.l 

133.4 

120.1 

128.8 

130.4. 

133.1 

132.1 

i:i2.o 

130.2 
i:«.3 
.      130. 1 
131.2 
120.8 
120.1 
130.7 
130.4 
131.3 
132.3 
13:17 
m.7 

136.7 
138.0 

i:«.3 

130.5 

m.h 

140.5 
142.0 
14:10 
143.0 
144.3 
144.2 
145.0 

152.0 
161.0 
154.6 
154.8 
168.7 
158.0 
157.2 
157.6 
16(11 
150.2 
158.7 
160.6 
161.0 
156.0 

16:11 
161.6 
165.0 
164.4 
164.1 
166.6 
168.1 
160.1 
160.6 
172.3 
172.8 
175.5 
173.3 
174.3 
174.0 
177.5 
177.2 
177.3 

07.4 
108.4 
07.4 
95.6 
05.2 
05.6 
91.4 
80.7 
88.6 
02.4 
02.4 
05.0 
05.0 
06.6 
93.4 
03.4 
05.8 
95.7 
06.0 
00.0 
103.8 
106.3 
103.4 
106.3 
106.5 
107.8 
110.0 
113.8 
112.3 
112.1 
112.1 
115.8 

01.6 
07.7 
80.1 
81.1 
81.0 
82.6 
80.3 
86.7 
81.0 
70.2 
82.1 
82.5 
82.6 
85.0 
87.5 
86.0 
87.6 
87.6 
88.0 
88.2 
02.0 
04.1 
03.0 
97.5 
02.8 
02.2 
06.3 
97.4 
08.4 
00.8 
06.4 
100.6 

183.0 
136.1 
120.6 
132.6 
134.0 
139.1 
139.8 
140.1 
136.4 
139.8 
138.8 
137.1 
187.1 
138.6 
130.1 
140.4 
130.5 
144.0 
147.6 
148.0 
145.8 
146.8 
148.6 
150.2 
15<X8 
151.0 
152.8 
152.8 
154.6 
155.0 
157.6 
166.5 

110.2 
121.8 

1872-73                                                   .     - 

118.3 

1878-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

110.0 
132.5 
130.8 

1876-77 

1877-78 

130.1 
120.9 

1878-70 

138.0 

1870-80 

120.2 

1880-81                                                   .  . 

133.8 

1881-82 

136.2 

1882-83                                       

132.6 

1883-84 

133.8 

1884-^5                              

131.  S 

18H5-86 

130.8 

188tJ-87                          

131.6 

1887-88 

180.7 

1888-80                                               

i:«.7 

1880-00 

135.0 

1890-01  

136. 9 

1801-02      

139.1 

1802-0;j 

138.8 

1898-04    

1517.1 

18i»4-05                                                     . .     .  - 

142.4 

1805-06         

142.0 

1896-97                                                     -  .  . 

148.6 

1807-98             

151.7 

1808-00 

141.6 

1890-1000 

141.6 

1900-1001 

143.0 

1901-2                     .                  

143.9 

(49) 

Average  number  of  days  attended  in  the  public  schools  by  each  person  of  school 
age  (i.  e.,5  to  IS  years),  1870-1902, 


Year. 


Number  [ 
I  of  days. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1897 
1S98 


Year. 


!  Number 
of  days. 


44.7 

1890 

1           70.0 

53.1 

1000 

1           71.8 

50.2 

1901 

70  4 

60.7 

1902 

71  8 

71.2  , 

(50) 

Average  number  of  days  attended  in  the  public  schools  by  each  pupil  enrolled, 

1870-1902. 


Year. 

Number  I 
of  days.  ; 

Year. 

Number 
of  days. 

1 
1870 78.4 

1809 

97.8 

1880                            .                                               81. 1 

1900 

90.0 

1890 86.8 

1807.    .                      .                                         flfi  a  1 

1901 

1902 

96.8 
100.1 

1808 

96.0 
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AMOmrT  OP  SCHOOLIirO  SECEIVED  BT  each  IITDIYIDUAL— 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IVCOHE  AHD  EXPENDITTTSE. 

(51) 

Average  number  of  years  of  schooling  of  two  hundred  days  each  enjoyed  by  each 
individual  of  the  population ^  1870-1902. 


In  all  pub- 
lic and 
private 
schools. 

In  public 
elemen- 
tary and 
secondary 
schools. 

1870               

Z.M  1             2  01  ' 

1897 

5.09 
5.20 
5.09 
5.23 
5.14 
5.16 

4  53 

1880 

3.96 
4.46 

4.86 
4.87 

3.45  ) 

3.86  I 
4.28  1 
4.a5 
4.43 

1808 

4.63 

1890 

1899 

4.55 

1894               

1900 

4.66 

1886 

1901 

4.58 

1896 

1902 

4.65 

(52) 
Proportion  of  revenue  of  the  public  schools  derived  from  different  sources. 


United  states   ....               .      .            

Percent. 
08.5 

Per  cent. 
15.4 

Percent. 
4.2 

Percent. 
11  9 

North  Atlantic  division 

74.0 
53.5 
40.7 
72.0 
59.2 

13.5 
35.1 
38.0 
8.1 
27.8 

1.0 
3.5 
14.5 
5.6 
4.0 

11  6 

South  Atlantic  division 

7.9 

South  Central  divisicn    .     .                 .... 

6  8 

North  Central  division 

14.3 

Western  division .    . 

9  0 

(53) 
Expenditures  for  public  schools  by  geographical  divisions,  1871  and  1902. 


1871. 

1902. 

North  Atlantic  division 

$29,796,836 

8,781,581 

4,854,884 

28,430,038 

2,244,320 

£91,242,162 

South  Atlantic  division ^    i 

14,150,300 

South  Central  division 

16,780,141 

North  Central  division 

93,654,876 

Western  division 

19,371.896 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  expenditures  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  have 
increased  in  thirty -two  years  206  per  cent;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  274  per  cent;  in 
the  South  Central,  245  per  cent;  in  the  North  Central,  229  per  cent;  and  in  the 
Western,  762  per  cent.  The  period  named  has  been  one  of  continued  growth  in 
the  West,  and  the  generous  provision  for  public  education  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  development  of  that  section. 
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(54) 

ProparHon  of  expenditures  far  sites,  buildings,  etc,,  for  superintendents^  and 
teachers*  salaries,  and  for  incidental  purposes,  on  cu^count  of  the  public  schools. 


Year. 

purposes. 

Sites, 

buUdings, 

etc. 

Saperin- 
tendents* 
snd  teAch. 
ers*  sal- 
aries. 

isoo                                . 

Percent. 
16.0 
16.8 
16.8 
17.8 
19.8 
18.5 
18.4 
19.1 
19.9 
19.8 
19.5 
18.9 
18.4 

Percent. 
18.6 
17.9 
18.8 
18.6 
17.4 
16.7 
17.8 
17.8 
16.2 
15.6 
16.5 
17.9 
17.8 

Percent. 
(B.4 

1891 

65.3 

1800       

64.4 

1803                        .                  

68.7 

ISM        

68.8 

1895 

64.8 

1806 

63.8 

1807 

68.6 

1808 

68.9 

1899    

64.6 

1000                             

64.0 

1901  

68.8 

1908                       

68  8 

(55) 

Amount  expended  for  public  schools  per  capita  of  the  population  in  1870-71  and 

in  1901-4S, 


Amonnt 
expMided 
in  1901-2. 


United  States... 

North  Atlantic  States 
South  Atlantic  States 
South  Central  States  . 
North  Central  SUtes . 
Western  States 


(56) 

Amount  expended  for  public  education  per  capita  of  total  population  in  certain 

countries. 


Country. 


United  States  of  America 

Scotland 

Enffland  and  Wales 

Switserland 

Oerman  Empire 

Sweden ! 

Ireland 


Year  re- 
ported. 

Amount. 
$8.99 

1908 

1901 

1.08 

1901 

1.90 

1900 

1.90 

1900 

1.75 

1901 

i.ao 

1901 

1.36 

Country. 


Amount. 


Netherlands 

Belerium 

Prance 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Finland.. 
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Tear. 

Number. 

18Q0 

SM.SBl 

1885 

880,  eao 

1900 

SSStS 

iwe ^ 

849.90Q 

58) 

c  school  property  y  1S70-1902, 


Tear. 

Increaae. 

IBW 

8588.079.966 

1900 

660.009,817 

1901 

570.988.009 

1908 

001,671,807 

[59) 

tpita  of  the  population^  1872-1909, 


Total  value  of  school 
property. 

Per  capita 
value. 

1878. 

1908. 

1878. 

1908. 

$160,406,874 

900i.(nri.d07 

18.88 

17.68 

78,388,881 
4,8K,90e 
8,496.685 

74.065.669 
4,888,916 

243,160,088 
85,109  908 
89.875,888 

250.806.896 
53,188.598 

5.69 

.71 

.65 

6.48 

4.37 

11.  IS 

8.85 

8.06 

9.80 

18.06 

property  will  be  seen  by  thia  table  to  have 
jrs.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
le  Western  division,  and  the  latter  is  closely 
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EPUCATIU^    REPt>ET,   ItJlKi, 

CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLfl. 
(60) 


Uiti(». 

SI.* 

71/A 

mi 

CttkA.    ComnttT- 

pmjmlAtfnti                 ....... 

SH.7 

me 

S.7 

Yaluu  of  ei^hodl  prtJiwrty , . . 
EAl>«ail1MirLf^  for  t«ai?hi]i|| 

und  Hupt'rv  initio .  - 

Tutivl     oxtiHudttureti      fur 

flclioob  .. ..- 

17. » 

4a  T 

84w>di>1  o£ir*itllm6tit- 

*f  BiW'liev^ , * > . 

aiLT 

Tlie  citiM  of  this  chart  include  thofte  of  6,004>  or  more  people.  The  Ann  tin  I 
K«port  cf  tbe  Conimiattifinpr  itt  Edni;(ition  for  1002  namecl  md  of  thifl  tiaee.  Tin* 
flgnrcH  i^ven  iire  taken  from  tUtit  Ri/port.  The  iteni  of  pcipalfttioii  Is  estimat«j«ri. 
Jt  sbowa  very  nearly  owe  i>nt  of  every  tliree  perisou,^  to  lie  UHng  iii  a  city.  TaJur* 
of  Bcbwjl  proxK?rty  in  urbnn  i-'onimnnitit^w  excewda  by  one-UtUf  tbe  muuG  item  tmU 
side  af  dtiea,  while  the  nnjnl>er  of  fic^lnio!  IJuildiu^B  in  only  ii,7  per  cent  of  tht* 
whole.  Tiiia  serves  to  whuw  indirtHaly  the  greiit  difference  in  the  charaottir  of 
hnildlngE  tiised  in  niriil  and  in  nrlwin  localitier**  The  nitinl>er  of  tea€hf>r«  in  citioft 
will  he  «een  to  Iw  r*d*itiv<^ly  «niall,  o%ring  to  the  Bupjrior  organization  to  do  the 
work. 

(61) 

Amount  ^^pentM  for  ptthti*'  m^hooin  for  ruth  St/MAi  of  irtte  vatu'tiion  of  taimi^e 
jiropt^riii  in  tht  .'o  kityejtt  *Htie4s  in  the  Uuitt^fl  Statm  in  JiHfJ. 


LUtr 


New  York  City ..„.,„ 

Chim^u.m... . 

Philadelpbia.  F*<^ ,.,-..-_ 

Bt  LouNpMo.... 

Buiiton , Mji*a* -  ,„„,,,..,.--^.. 

BuHjtunre.Md ._. _.„ 

Clovc^iaud.  Dliio  .,„...., 

Biim4Up,NTr -...,.....-...-. 
Bttu  Frwuciactj^OftK,,,,,,,,--. 
Cindmnatlt  Ohio 


Amount. 


dty. 


J!,KH 
ia.57 

3.  Ift 

i.m 

8Ji 


Pittflb^rif,  Pa. -..*,.<„*—. 
New  Oii*3)iiiB,Ltt  ........... 

Det  jvjtt,  Miijh ,...-., 

Mil  wAakee.Wb..  „,...,,.„ 

Newftvk.N.  J 

Jemciy  City.N.  J.„„.„ 

LouLivllle.Ky 

Mininittiiolis,  Mian  .  _,  „ — 
Providence, B. I  ............ 


Amounk. 


is 


Tins  tahl*^  was  coin]rated  friim  in  forma  tioii  K^'^t'n  in  the  hnlletin  of  th«*  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  SeptemV)er,  lOil^.  The  total  exitenditni'es  for  Hchf»ob  for  the  year 
1001-2  in  the  i:i3  cities  of  highest  rank,  a<'*?ord tng  to  the  Bame  souflte.  was 
871,4fio,nay,  a  tignre  whiuh  represents  very  netirly  one-sixth  of  the  totjil  expenili- 
tnrOH  for  manitenance  of  all  departments  of  the  Feileral  Goveniuient  for  the  mme 
year.  The  reduction  of  the  absolute  amonnt  eaqjended  to  the  auiotmt  per  thon- 
sand  expended  exhibits  interestingly  what  each  €ity  i«  spending  for  ite  echoola  and 
forms  a  basis  for  c->mparition.  It  cioes  not  MeceRsarily  fidlow,  however,  that  ttm 
city  of  lt;ast  exijonditnre  hart  tbi^  worst  schools,  nor  the  converse »  as  cities  vary  a 
great  deal  in  the  matter  of  economical  administration-  Another  featnre  worthy 
of  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  varicn  widely  in  the  variouB 
cities,  and  for  that  reason  a  different  wage  scale  is  establiahed  for  tlie  |Miymant  of 
teachers. 


I 
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KIBDESaAfiTEHS— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

(62) 

Kindergartens  in  the  United  States — Number  of  schools,  of  teachers^  and  of 

pupils  for  certain  years. 

Pupils. 


Kinder- 

Teach- 

gartens. 

ers. 

42 

73 

282 

524 

bU 

1,256 

1,811 

2,582 

2,884 

5764 

8,244 

5,985 

1,252 
8,871 
25,925 
65,296 
148,720 
205,482 


Statistics  of  kindergartens  were  first  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
1873,  and  the  work  has  been  continued  at  intervals  since  that  time.  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1002  shows  that  289  cities  of  a  minimum  popula- 
tion of  4,000  maintain  kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system, 
there  being  2,203  kindergartens  in  these  cities.  The  table  given  here  shows  a  total 
of  8,244  public  and  private  kindergartens.  The  tendency  is  toward  public  foster- 
ing of  this  important  branch  of  education,  the  number  of  cities  maintaining  kin- 
dergartens having  been  increased  by  100  in  the  last  four  years. 


(63) 
Private  and  public  scliools  compared. 


Elementary 
schools. 

Secondary- 
schools. 

Higher  institu 
tions. 

Public. 

Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

Public.    Private. 

United  states 

Per  cent. 
93.3 

Per  cent. 
6.7 

Per  cent. 
77.0 

Per  cent. 
23.0 

Per  cent. 
40.5 

Per  ceut. 
50.5 

North  Atlantic  States 

90.2 
95.4 
95.1 
96.2 
94.9 

9.8 
4.6 
4.9 
6.8 
5.1 

77.6 
54.7 

58.5 
84.7 
78.8 

22.4 
45.8 
41.5 
15.8 
21.7 

81.8 
84.8 
84.7 
46.4 
C8.6 

68.7 

»o^t}|  Atl4^nti<^  Rt^tM 

65.7 

8outh  Central  States 

65.8 

North  Central  States 

53.6 

Western  States 

81.4 

The  comparison  of  the  attendance  in  the  public  schools  with  the  corresponding 
item  in  the  private  schools  indicates  that  as  between  the  three  grades  of  educa- 
tion the  elementary  branch  is  almost  entirely  under  public  control,  secondary 
education  is  three-fourths  public  and  one-fourth  private,  and  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions the  attendance  in  institutions  under  private  control  is  nearly  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  similar  institutions  under  public  control.  These  observations 
apply  with  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  throughout  the  entire  country  in  elemen- 
tary education  and  in  higher  institutions  with  the  exception  of  the  North  Central 
and  the  Western  States.  The  figures  relating  to  secondary  schools  show  that  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Western  States  vary  very  little  from  the  average  of  the  whole 
country.  The  greatest  variation  from  the  average  is  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  possibly  secondary  education  as  a  measure  of  public  polity  has  not  received 
as  full  sanction  as  in  some  other  sections. 
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EDUCATIOH  OF  THE  COLOBBD  RACE. 


(64) 

Proportion  of  the  white  and  of  the  colored  race  in  the  population  6  to  18  year^ 
and  proportton  enroUed  in  public  schools^  1909. 


Alabama .-. 

Arkanstie,  ,„„---. ,., 
Delaware........... 

District  of  Oolambla 
Florida...... ........ 

Georgia ,-_,, 

Euntticiky 

Lou^iatia  -.„,,, 

Maryl&nd  ............ 

MlBfllsslupi  ,„_.....- . 

MliBourl....... ._ 

North  Carolina . .  „, . 

^atb  QaroliiM  .. 

TeDDCttSoe ,.,,,. 

To3tas, -.. 

VlrffiniA..,,, 

We»t  VirKiuia 


Percentacre  of  the 
whole. 


White.    ColQ^od. 


mM 

SLTA 

ALSO 

10.00 
95.13 

MM 
§1.71 


IP,  15 
IS,  HI 

mm 
m  Hi 

:*4.  Ift 
3  80 


Pep  cent  of  per- 
sons 5  to  18 
years  enrolled. 


White, 


75.98 
70.10 
7«.M 
70. 5d 
76. 5» 
73.11 

mm 

74.1© 

74  ja 

fl».46 
7VI.II9 
«7.(I5 

msa 

784^ 


Uolon?^. 


70.88 
57.01 

fiT  (51 
63.41 
64.U 

B8.15 


(65) 

Jwprcwemen^  in  the  education  of  negroes  in  the  former  slave  States — Proportion 
of  colored  males  of  voting  age  who  could  read  and  tvrite  in  1870  and  in  1900, 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Oeorsria 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 


1870. 

1900. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

7.0 

40.5 

11.6 

55.2 

27.9 

57.3 

25.1 

73.9 

10.8 

60.6 

6.9 

43.6 

14.5 

50.6 

11.9 

88.7 

30.7 

69.5 

State. 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 


1870. 


1900. 


cent. 

Percent. 

10.1 

46.8 

24.6 

68.1 

12.0 

46.9 

17.1 

45.3 

12.8 

52.4 

8.4 

54.9 

9.1 

47.5 

19.8 

62.8 

The  figures  of  1870  are  those  of  the  first  census  taken  after  emancipation.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  States  bordering  on  the  free  States  of  the  North  showed  by 
that  census  the  largest  proportion  of  males  able  to  read  and  write,  and  with  few 
exceptions  the  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  later  statistics.  Georgia  shows  the 
largest  percentage  of  increase. 
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IH  AI-ASKA. 

88  far  schools  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of 
action  of  reindeer  into  Alaska, 


Year. 

For 
schools. 

$30,000 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
38.970 
26,912 
19.748 

Intro- 
duction 
of  rein- 

deer. 

1806-416 

$7,500 
12.000 

1896-9T  

1897-96 

12,000 

1806-09 

12,000 

1899-1900 

25,000 

1000-1901 

25.000 

1901-8 

25,000 

19U^^ 

25,000 

Total 

500.  ess 

157.000 

(67) 

aska  controlled  by  tfie  Bureau  of  Ekiucation, 


\- 

Year. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

H 

1806 

1.250 

m 

1090 

1,380 

:v) 

1900 

1.723 

97 

1901      

1.681 

w> 

1902 

1,791 

chools  under  the  direction  of  the  Bnrean  of 
local  Hyatems  of  schools  are  maintained  in 
uccessful  in  obtaining  reliable  statistics  of 
of  communication,  but  it  may  be  estimated 
students  are  enrolled  in  all  classes  of  schools 

dd  as  enrolled  in  the  local  schools  about  100 
>ut  of  the  Alaska  appropriation  at  the  Carlisle 
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(68) 


Showing  status  of  reindeer  herds  for  each  year  since  their  introduction  into 

Alaska. 


Year. 

81»o  of 
herd. 

Number 
parchased. 

Number 

of 
fawns 
bom. 

1892  

143 
323 
402 
743 
1,000 
1,132 

i,8n 

2,638 
2,792 
8,464 
5,148 
6.505 

171 
124 
120 
123 

1803 

T9 

1804 ^ 

1885 ^ 

1806 

145 
276 
357 

1807 

466 

1808 

161 
822 

20 
500 

80 

62& 

1890 

638 

1900 

756 

1901 

1,120 

1908              

1,654 

1903 

1,095 

Congress,  in  recognition  of  the  growing  demand  for  not  only  a  means  of  trans- 
portation but  also  a  food  supply  which  would  be  constant,  appropriated  $6,000  in 
1893  for  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska.  The  reindeer  thus  provided  for 
were  purchased  in  northern  Siberia  and  transported  with  much  difficulty  to 
Alaska.  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  up  to  th&  present  time 
is  $157,000.  This  work,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  schools  in  Alaska,  has  teen 
under  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  table  shows  the  successful  outcome  of 
reindeer  culture  in  far  northern  Alaska. 
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OBOAHIZATIOV  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

(69) 

The  working  force  of  the  Bureau,  consisting  of  46  persons,  is  divided  into  7 
administrative  divisions  or  sections,  namely: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  chief  clerk  and  assistants. 

(2)  The  division  of  statistics,  the  work  of  which  is  done  by  11  specialists  and 
clerks  nnder  the  statistician.  Its  duties  are  the  collection  and  compilation  of 
statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  publications  and  in  the 
coiTespondence  of  the  Bureau. 

(8)  The  division  of  correspondence  and  records  consists  of  0  clerks  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  clerk.  Its  duties  are  to  attend  tQ  the  routine  cprresi)ondenc& 
of  the  Bureau,  address  the  labels  for  mailing  documents,  and  number,  file,  and 
index  all  letters  received  and  letters  sent. 

(4)  The  division  of  editorial  work  is  conducted  by  8  members,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prepare  all  matter  issued  by  the  Bureau  for  the  printer,  to  revise  manuscript, 
and  to  read  proof.  Included  in  this  division  also  are  the  translators  and  specialists 
in  foreign  educational  systems. 

(5)  The  library  and  museum  division,  the  work  of  which  is  conducted  by  the 
librarian,  an  assistant,  and  3  clerks.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bureau's  comprehensive  pedagogical  library,  this  division  has  the 
duty  of  the  systematic  filing  of  educational  reports  and  college  catalogues. 

(6)  Through  the  United  States  agent  of  education  in  Alaska  and  his  assistants 
the  Bureau  has  established  and  manages  83  schools  in  Alaska,  and  is  introducing 
the  domestic  reindeer  of  Siberia  as  an  industrial  department  of  the  schools,  a  food 
supply  for  the  natives,  and  a  means  of  transportation.  The  ntmiber  reached  6,505 
in  1903. 

(7)  The  laborers,  numbering  7,  have  various  duties  in  connection  with  the 
details  of  office  work. 

FVBLIGATI0H8  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

(70) 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  consist  of— 

First.  An  annual  report,  containing  statistics  and  general  information  concern- 
ing the  educational  systems  of  the  States,  Territories,  and  cities;  universities  and 
colleges;  professional,  special,  and  scientific  schools;  academies,  prepai*atory 
schools,  and  kindergartens,  with  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  education  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Second.  Special  reports  on  subjects  pertinent  to  the  times. 

Third.  Circulars  of  information  on  important  questions  of  educational  work  or 
history,  which  are  issued  in  yearly  series. 

Fourth.  Occasional  bulletins  on  matters  of  current  educational  interest. 

(a)  Thirty-three  annual  reports,  comprising  46  volumes,  have  been  issued,  and  another  (for 
the  year  190^)  is  in  preparation. 

(b)  Twenty-flve  special  reports  have  been  issued. 

(c)  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  circulars  of  information  have  been  issued,  and  two  are  com 
plete  in  manuscript. 

(d)  One  hundred  bulletins  and  other  minor  documents  have  been  issued. 

A  request  for  publications  from  a  person  unknown  to  the  Bureau  should  be 
indorsed  by  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress  or  a  superintendent  of 
schools. 
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EDUCATIOV  IN  THB  UHITED  STATES  OF  AXESICA— PB0OBE88 
nr  TWEVTT-FIYE  TEAB8. 

(71) 


Total  popalation,  eBtimated 

School  population  (5tol8years),eetiinated 

Public  »chooU. 

Enrollment  of  pupils 

Average  daily  attendance 

Teachers: 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  instruction 

Total  expenditure 

Average  number  of  days  in  school  year 

High  schools. 

Institutions 

Teachers 

Students 

NormcU  schools. 

Institutions 

Teachers 

Students 

Universities  and  colleges. 

Institutions 

Professors  and  instructors 

Students 

Schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology. 

Institutions 

Professors  and  instructors 

Students 


1877. 


46.112,70) 
14.085,800 


$10B, 


066,006 
4M,506 

114.812 
152,788 
287,050 
554.584 
W8,77B 
480,^26 
183.  i 


1.840 

6.750 

08,485 


152 

1,180 

27,765 


433 

4,865 

66.737 


1.790 
16.422 


1902. 


78.544.816 
»,  216, 868 


15.925.887 
10,900,273 

122.392 

817,204 

430.506 

1601,571.807 

USD.  018, 784 

6885,208,465 

145 


8,127 
8IS,818 
655,801 


8,277 
65.068 


520 

17.898 

161,075 


404 

7.218 
48,076 


The  items  used  in  this  table  were  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  years  named.  The  figures  shown  will  be  found  interesting 
over  and  above  the  mere  fact  of  general  progress  in  the  amount  of  improvement 
recorded  in  each  particular. 
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ZB8  IS  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THB  UNITED 
STATES. 

(72) 


tate  or  Territory. 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers. 1902. 

Peroentaee  of  male 
teacBers. 

1902. 

1890. 

1880. 

6,308 
457 
7.723 
8.072 
3.947 
4,318 
831 
1.328 
2,799 

10.619 
1.238 

27.186 
618 

16,089 

29,073 

11,700 
9,501 
4,271 
6.634 
5.086 

13.022 

16,054 

12.605 
8.515 

16.347 
1.221 
9.629 
819 
2.376 
7.988 
710 

86.636 
8.731 
4.588 

26.410 
2.915 
4.510 

80.640 
2,002 
5.832 
5.052 
9.484 

16.170 
1.593 
3.906 
9.006 
4.159 
7.306 

13.156 
570 

49 
26 
67 
16 
19 

9 
25 
13 
82 
88 
29 
25 
89 
44 
14 
29 
49 
82 
14 
21 

9 
19 
16 
40 
34 
16 
19 
12 

9 
13 
54 
14 
46 
26 
38 
42 
25 
28 

9 
44 
20 
52 
44 
35 
12 
30 
25 
54 
17 
16 

03 
39 
60 
21 
26 
13 
31 
13 
48 
63 
33 
33 

64 

48 

78 

84 

86 

28 

47 

8 

62 

65 

57 

40 

51 
21 
41 
50 
45 
16 
28 
10 
22 
24 
60 
44 
23 
27 
16 
10 
18 
62 
17 
69 
28 
43 

34 
18 
50 
29 
62 
61 
47 
12 
42 
41 
63 
20 
22 

58 

34 

45 

65 

'     46 

2T 

48 

13 

29 

86 

61 

58 

30 

41 

47 

17 

20 

78 

26 

71 

41 

48 

48 

46 

20 

60 

41 

74 

75 

55 

17 

62 

37 

75 

29 

44 

439.596 

28 

35 

48 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBT,  1903. 


ESTIMATED  HITMBEB  OF  FTJPILS  IV  THE  8EVEKAL  0BADE8  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IH  THE  UHITED  STATES  IN  1902. 

First  grade 5,149,296 

Second  grade 2,912,462 

Third  grade 2,4:6,268 

Fourth  grade 2,168,956 

Fifth  grade ...." 1,288,114 

SLxth  grade 700,885 

Seventh  grade 406,698 

Eighth  gi-ade 328,607 

Total  elementary 15,375,276 

High  school: 

First  year 243,438 

Second  year 147,192 

.Third  year 101.908 

Fourth  year .-. 73,596 

Total  high  school 566,124 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  returns  from  localities  throughout  the  country 
from  which  reliable  statistics  could  be  obtained,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
approximately  correct.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  complete  statistics 
giving  enrollment  by  grades  owing  to  various  causes. 

A0E8  OF  GHILDEEH  IH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IH  1900. 

(74)' 


5  years . 

6  years . 

7  years . 

8  yearB . 

9  yearn - 

10  years . 

1 1  years . 

12  years . 

13  years . 

14  years . 

15  years . 

16  years . 

17  years. 

18  years . 


Ages. 


KnmhArin  Estimated  Percent 

Ita?^      the  public     public 
states.       schools,    i  schools. 


Totel 21,688,054 


l,»)8,56e 
1,832,618 
1,782,918 
1,780,445 
1,609,578 
l,740,6i» 
1,583,131 
1,637,600 
1,550,402 
1,568,664 
1,533,018 
1,661,603 
1,489,146 


I  ' 


;^^  h08 

1,--)m87 
l,4-V..-82 
l,.vsl,<i64 
l,.%ui.;«6 
l,.-|T/<a) 

l,4i,\[43 
l,;^r>i.^44 

l,iL-,rl,.H74 

::iH.:.^» 
.....  -,84 


15,341,220  I 


40.8 
73.7 
81.7 
86.0 
92.6 
88.0 
92.0 
88.3 
80.7 
67.0 
50.0 
36.4 
26.5 


71.2 


The  number  of  children  of  each  age  specified  was  obtained  from  the  census 
reports  of  1900,  while  the  number  of  children  of  each  age  enrolled  in  the  pubKc 
schools  is  the  result  of  estimates  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  basis 
for  these  estimates  was  derived  by  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  enrollment 
to  the  total  number  of  children  of  each  age  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
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OF  PU?ILS  ON  EHTEKIVO  OH  THE  WOSK  OF 
)£,  OB  TEAS'S  WOBK,  OF  THE  CUSBICTJLUH. 

(75) 


Grades. 

Estimated 

number  in 

grade. 

Average 
age. 

5,140,296 

2,9.2,462 

2,426,268 

2,168,956 

1,288,114 

700,885 

405,693 

823,607 

243,483 
147,192 
101,908 
73,586 

Years. 
6 

74 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

144 

154 

1^ 

174 

isl 

15,941,400 

^1 

iTES  OF  PITBLIC  HOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(76) 


). 

1890. 

1902.    ' 

State. 

1880. 

1890. 

1903. 

IH 

97 
2 

73 

25 

5 

206 

74  1 
178  > 
128  , 

25 

89  1 

28 
421 
120 
152 
148  ' 

45  ' 
1C9  1 
164  1 

85  ; 
606 
338 
923 

25  , 
lU 
4 

Nebnwln... 

40 
21 
37 

82 
84 
136 

100 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

dm 

« 

207 

New  Mexico 

25 

'lew  York     

643 
0 

954 
0 

1,C98 

7 

107 
40 

"i29' 

72 

73 

53 

SO 

8 

117 

68 

411 

lie 

191 
131 

North  Carolina 

ee 

} 

North  Dakota 

19 

Ohio 

116 

150 

183 

Oklahoma 

96 

523 
37 
81 
10 

108 
82 

45 

Pennsylvania 

4*4 

19 

1,€99 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

90 

South  Dakota 

65 

Tennessee 

^4 

40 
17 
92 
48 
8 
44 
118 

Texas 

54 

Utah 

Vermont  ... 

68 

84 

v6 

137 

119 

Virginia 

83 

Washington     

69 

West  Virginia 

49 

Wisconsin   

510 

United  States 

2,943 

4,413 

8,598 

1 

bo  1890  the  number  of  normal  graduates  increased  50 
years  following  94  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
te  show  substantial  increases  over  the  figures  for  the 
:i  to  public  normal  schools  several  other  classes  of 
artxnents,  the  ^port  of  the  Ck>mmissioner  of  Elduca- 
i34:  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  and 
c^hools  maintain  normal- training  departments.  The 
er  109.  The  Report  named  eitimates  that  the  grad- 
^  the  total  number  of  normal  graduates  for  the  year 
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KDtrOATIOir   BKPOHT,  1M3. 


AMOUnr   E3tPENBED    FOE    EVERY    »1,000   OF   TEITX   VALXm    OF 
PEOFEETT  BY  THE  LAEQEST  CITY  IV  EACH  OF  36  STA1X8. 


mij. 


Mmrtork.n.X 

K,  LoalH,  lf«> ,... 

B»lUinoPl^Ma ... 

OlAVfilADd » CJhso.__. . , 
HUD  li*niiicii»co.  Ciki.. . 
IXew  Orleuw.  L*  . , , . 
Detrotl.Uktt. 

NowifcrkN  J  „...„. 
Lf pTii-Hvilks Ky  ....... 

M  i  n  tidMf K  A  1»4,/M  inn  . . 
Providt.ifcc.R  I    _.., 

Donvor,  Colo.  _.  .^,^ 


par 

•X^l 

Pftm 

1L« 

4« 

19  mi 

s.aB 

K,?] 

l»«i 

if.» 

XliM 

ii,ai 

1.90 

mm 

lis 

Mv» 

zi».5a 

8,ii 

11. 4J) 

1.M 

l^M 

&n 

»Ln 

4.»l 

S4  (li 

h.m 

16.  a> 

aoe 

nsw 

IBS 

IT.W 

aKj 

Ran 

a»a 

14.  oa 

..« 

City. 


K<»w  llttVi«ii»Ootiii , 

OTTialia^Ncljr  .**^,,»*.. 

PoHJkiiil  J  ( ireg- ^- * . . «. , 

AtlAtilA.Ua 

Hlelmiond »  Va.  ..««... .. 

^tAtlKWAJtll ...... 

WiltnliitfloDillel...... . 

Dm  HoWim  Ji>lrft . . . . . . 

liMiebeMl&r ,  H .  II , , . . , . 

CharlBBton,  S  C - 

finllLBkoCity.Utiili.. 
ften  Anicmio, Tejt  ,,*.,* 
KuniMi^  Clt^r,  Ka-na  . . . . . 
PortliinEl,  Me 

Birtij  i  iifrWm ,  Ala  ,,*.** 
Little  Rock,  Ark 


ritratt 
fftir- 


m.n 

14.79 

a® 

1ft  JBT 

lam 
17. :« 
Its,  II 

14.  i» 

ia.u 

14  00 

5.m 


M?tlOC»|ft, 


§3.  IB 
4.81 

im 

E.lt 
C4fi 

cay 

IS 

LT£ 
1  M 


The  figTir©8  given  In  this  table  were  dednced  from  Btatistiej*  eoUeeied  by  ibo 
Btirean  of  Liibor  for  tlie  year  lfl02.  It  rt'gisUTi*  fiiirly  wliat  imcb  eiity  oamod  is 
relatively  doing  far  CHlueation.  It  will  1 «  noted  that  the  buuih  named  are  fMMf 
for  maintenfiiice  and  operatiou,  all  iteia»  of  capital  outlay  beiug  oxcluded. 


PEOOEESS    OF    FTTBUC    AND    FRIYATE    HIGHER   EDUCATIOH    IH 
THE  ITiriTED  STATES  IH  TWENTY  YEAE8, 

(78) 


limm^Utm'^, ............... ..--.. ..-,-.(?S^^, 

Oollft^  te»cberfi ..........^.... ._... 

CoUotiroatudoiitB,  — ..-_.. 

Omdu(it««Htuc]i>ntJi ....... 

Endowni But  f undii. ...,^. 


1  Private . . 
J  Public  . 
iPrh'iito.. 
PwMic,., 

'Public... 

*  Private.. 

Ptiblit... 

iPrivate . . 

M»!^ri*U^u4>mL»iit.. ............ -  -{pSvftte' 

AtiiiiiAl  lU(..omt>: 

"^"-tion {^!^^-: 


•^o«"e«*- {?r?v!:to:: 


Frum  pHvftt©  oudoirment , 


Jpubitc . . 

iPriTale.. 
jpublk- 


ToIm!  income  . 


VPrivatJO . 


imt. 


uiu 
urn 

n,«si 
£itt.*ra»»4f> 

p5,4TT,e0fl 


t44.!^40 


m 


fuum 

|&,m^444 

ii.iio.att 


Pur  Pitnt 


,■« 

Ill 

Iff* 
i.ifiH 
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PBSEKAL  AID  TO  COLLEGES  OF  A0BICTTLT1TBE  AND  MECHAHIC 

ABT8. 

(79) 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky..-.'.. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


In  lands. 


I2S3.500 


741. 


:;ni. 
mi, 

'M. 
mi 


AX) 
152 

iW 

.01) 

1^ 

hSOO 

m 

mi 
my 

I  MM) 

m 
1  i'vi-fnj 


125, 

1,069, 

524, 


131, 
427, 
60, 
191, 

aoi, 

896, 
209, 
209, 
136, 
516, 
900, 
90, 

ao8, 

HI, 


15,965.588 


15,202,000 


In  money- 
act  of  1890. 

Total  to  June 

80.1904. 

^£.i>,'i00 

1573.500 

:rj*ijioo 

320,000 

■m,im 

450,000 

itL^MiOO 

1,061.452 

:!'?»,!  00 

560.146 

iv^'^OOO 

455,000 

:&(i  iflO 

408.000 

■A'^ijiOO 

474,900 

^L-^i.'OO 

562,202 

-7;^'|0O 

1,172,000 

^'<KiO0 

983,427 

It.N^^Ol) 

660,000 

-WK,<i00 

914,488 

■A:^\/-^ 

812,381 

-t^ijm 

485,000 

:^3if.<K)0 

502,313 

:taJKiOO 

438,900 

■.^K^OO 

438,000 

'MKnOO 

589,000 

miiW 

1,389,454 

^i^i.i^OO 

800,576 

-irM.ilOO 

769,659 

:^^p,iiOO 

729,881 

-:-,iiOO 

464,500 

:^,^niOO 

688,000 

it.Tl.lOO 

413,000 

:tr>i,iOO 

400,000 

;;^:i).i)00 

438,000 

:^.ii.^iOO 

320,000 

;i?M.[O0 

1,008,576 

ir^i.'OO 

445,000 

rJ^L'flO 

1,379,482 

;;f<MOO 

844,140 

:^.1J>00 

289.000 

sjt\.*O0 

451,556 

E?>.<00 

747,291 

:r^>,<00 

370,000 

Mf.iOO 

611,800 

;i;5i.iiOO 

1,124,585 

:»:.1MOO 

716,000 

L^fjOO 

520,000 

::■-*' i.i  00 

589,696 

:^:.if.iO0 

455,500 

:'^>K^W 

836,468 

:.'H^i.iO0 

1,189,000 

;^:iij,i«0 

410,000 

:5-'>,ilOO 

623,400 

-.''^^lOO 

431,450 

31,1&7,S88 


OOVEBVMEHT  BEINDEEB  DT  ALASKA. 

(80) 


Year. 

Fawns 
surviv- 
ing. 

Pur- 
chased. 

Size  of 

herd  at 

end  of 

year. 

1892 

171 
124 
120 
123 

171 

1893 

79 
145 
276 
357 
466 
626 
688 
756 
1,110 
1,654 

i,8n 

346 

1894 :... 

588 

1895 

891 

1896 

1,100 

1897 ■  ":::: 

1,466 

1898 

161 
322 

29 
200 

30 
... 

1.910 

1899 

2.6«l 

1900 

3,179 

1901 

4,00B 

1902 

5,14« 

1903 

6,50( 

^(TTr> 

jigitized-Dyv^j  \^^ 

Dgie 

1 180 


EOOCATlOy   BKPOKT,  IMS. 


ELEHXHTAET  SCHOOL  COUBSE.  APPBOVES  B7  COHHITTSE    OP 

FIFTEEN  ' 

(81J 


Bmachm 

Third 

Wvmm 

yea^' 

Bi2^    {Sevacilb 
reer.     |    yi*r. 

mghih 

EMdintf 

to  IcsBoOB  *  waolL 

5  lc*«oti»  »  H*i?i*k. 

WHlUit ^ 

10  l@aM)D*  a  wueJt. 

6  l«a»QJi  m  week,     S  lemoum  »  week. 

— ._ 

tfiMiiiiiii  Itite 

.,      -J,.'-.- 

1  l«88<jiu  A  wwett. 

1 



EiiKllili  srmniiuir . . 

Omit  with  oointKiaitioa  Imaofti. 

bfi  Itissona  a  v««k  vtlli  ..... 
t^xi-bMk 

l^tllL                 -     ,    ... 

.].....„... 

AJ'itiixa^Uj^ 

Oriil,  uxtf  Min- 
Utoa  a  «re«k. 

SkoMutsAweekwItli  texUiciok.      [ ,,.,.-.__..,.. 

AV»»t^i 

1 

5ll3lQKHllll  WQCtk 

I 

-..■.-ii,i,ln 

Oral.  stxtT  tnl&Utei  a  1 

n  bstmns  m  W«ek  with  taxVljogk 

3  lfiss<:<iift  a  wec^k* 

Htxty  mlnutefl  m  week. 

United  Htmtfm  hti^ 

&  leesonA  A  1' 

tory. 

"" 

w©#k.       t 

Uiiltu^t  t4talcaC3iMl* 

1 

J   t.B 

ntitutltil^. 

aof». 

ai>i:iiiiml  liMory  ... 

Oral,  ftixty  iiiiiii3U4S  »  we*jk 

fllsftilrjil  i?iilttire  ... 

Sixty  mlii\ibe9  a  week. 

Vi)*-"*!  anwk-  .„.,.„ 

Sixly  minulfiii  a  wealt.  divided  Imla  #  leraoiui. 

iJmwlWff , -H 

glxfcy  miElD 

Lies  a  week. 

Oriis-half  day  eaciL 

Number  f>f  Ipa^^^^oji. 

IWfT 
dally 

daily 

IDH-S 
ilAlly 

(latly 

daily 
exorclB^. 

2T+5          33+8         srJ4-fi 

dally         daily         daily 

eierciioa.  eacercifees.  eattnc  {*y» 

Total  boumor  r^* 

tlktlQllfl, 

» 

la 

U| 

m 

Ifli 

16* 

IT* 

ITI 

Lcn^ih  of  rwcita- 

1ft  min.  ' 

15  mlu. 

SO  niln. 

m  mln. 

iS  tuiii, 

25  mtB. 

axaia, 

1 

»1  min 

**i!A>mmUtm  tm  necroiidAry  aeliool  ntudle^  appalnted  by  thn  Nalfouol  £diicAtloti&l  Aaioeiatioii 
if  Beyluii  In  eecand  lialf  of  year  > 
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(82) 

Libraries  of  IfiOO  volximea  and  over  in  1903, 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware -.--- 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois ; 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.... 

Maryland.-.. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


£8 
8 

35 
3»7 

77 
£0 

17 

») 

Oi 

U 

3d5 

5 

197 

i«^ 

U"!    I 

ai  : 

54 
167 

89 
624 
234 
170 

46 
183 

31 


'A 

^,  h  .- 


■1,  \  :• 
I.  i: 


t,  !■' 


i:?itate  or  Territory. 


\m 

«9 
67 
41 
42 

55  I 

m 

79 
96 
% 

JOO 
45 
111 
KS 

118 
184 
^ 
164 
€4 
€9 
188 
€0 
t47 
]10 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . . . 
New  Jersey 

N—^.Tr.TV^    , 

N    A'  V-r]t..     

N   1  ill  (^a.ru1iiia 

N  rill  Dak^>liJ 

O    i* 

OJtihuma.. 

O  "iJfuTI  ...,- 

Poiuisvlrjiniji 

Rli^.^i^j  [siifiiMl 

Sc.iitJi  t.\(n^ln.tt 

S<  iirh  Dfikot;(. 

T<  !ines*«  u  . ,    , 

Ti  M.IB 

U'di... 

nnoiU  ,,.. 

^<inia  .., 

-lllllK(-Kl        

■  -.1  \  lT<ii:..^ 


|Lfbra- 
rlea. 


Volume. 


United  States . 


m 

*i:,2ili 

5 

3.3,644 

160 

900.296 

200 

1,464,551 

11 

45,361 

924 

9,079,863 

84 

374,778 

25 

09,193 

354 

2,841,401 

11 

50,282 

31 

132,225 

491 

4,5dO,312 

89 

»1,394 

54 

302,653 

37 

100,087 

86 

454,762 

104 

420,517 

24 

1U0.210 

119 

566,275 

85 

532.811 

40 

233,152 

87 

152,896 

229 

1,257,747 

0 

57,315 

6,869 

54,419,UC2 

(83) 
Libraries  supported  by  taxation. 


—                                           I  M 

Alabama ,  « 

Arizona -• 

Arkansas [  1 

California 23 

Colorado... 8 

Connecticut 17 

Delaware '  I 

District  of  Columbia '  36 

Florida ' 

Georgia ,  3 

Idaho -- 

Illinois 68 

Indiana 1 

Indian  Territory « 

Iowa ^ 

Kansas. 23 

Kentucky |  2 

Louisiana ,  2 

Maine 24 

Maryland 1  11 

Massachusetts j  192 

Michigan  i  58 

Minnesota I  17 

M  ississi  ppi 4 

Missouri ;  9 

Montana 2 


13 
7 
12 

188 
46 

to 

7 

46 

8 

15 

9 

207 

2 

123 

134 

74 

22 

12 

53 

15 

276 

loO 

116 

18 

63 

22 


Nebiuska  . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island .... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota . . 
Tennessee 


UiiiU 

Vi  rmont 

ViiKhim       

Wit-ihiiJLftfsij. .. 
W«  St  Viii(iTiia 

Wiii.t.*ij,stij , 

Wyonuing  . 


United  States . 


1 
37 
6 

1 
113 

1 

1 

37 


879 


7 

417 
20 
18 

160 
10 
9 

131 
46 
14 
25 
12 
c8 
U 
48 
16 
22 
2:^ 

176 
8 


3,148 
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BDUOATION    RRPORT»  IftOB. 


^tMto  or  T»rrit4>r3r 


AHtonft . .  * 

Arli&iiimM  ,,,„__„„., 
CkHfofttla.. ,.„....,., 

CbUirado- . , , .-.- 

Coiinflclictit ......... 

t)el»w»re  .,._....._„ 

DIstrtci  of  Oolainlite 

Fknid*  ,.,„, „ 

Qoorifta 

IdAhD 

niinote. ............ 

ItidlaoA  ......... . 

Indian  TerrltDry . - _. 
iQwa  . ................ 

Kanaaa..,, .„.,...... 

K&Dtticky  .,.,.,...„ . 

LfOtjL^atui . .  _, . . 

Maine. , 

Mary^lAnd  .,...,*„«. e 
MaHi(ai3hu»Btla. ...... 

Mitihiiifnii  __,.„,,._, 

MintifJiola 

M  IsHlswippi  _,.,„„, , 

MiaHonrl ... ..... 

Mont&iia.,. , 


i«ra, 

tw». 

ft 

If 

13 

1 

14 

m 

139 

11 

17 

1       Ad 

ISl 

31 

T« 

m 

919 

tt 

16 

8 

1« 

S 

»l 

HI 

(H 

It 

1 

t 

i 

46 

IB 

m 

Ul 

m 

88 

181 

IS 

im 

im 

t^'* 

1% 

m 

]0 

4» 

3 

It 

13 

m 

4 

It 

BlAit^  ©r  T«irrlti>nr^ 


H«l»rMkB  * 

K^rada.... 

Hew  Hamipalilro . 
If  ew  JeF9»j  * . . .  .• 
New  Mexico  , . . , , 

K«irTork., 

NtJrtb  CarullQA . . 
Kdrth  lJak€iia.... 
Ohio  ....,..,,.„, 
Oklaboma . ..  ^. . . . 
On^guQ 

PfjDDflylrHllla  *... 

Sod  t  h  Vm.  rolina . . . 
JBottth  Dakota.... 

TenneeHee  ^ . « « ,  .^« 
Texaa 

Utah,,,.-,,,,,,,, 
Vermont 

Virginia...,.,.,,. 

WuMliiiiijtoQ...... 

W,  .t  VirKltOa.,, 

W  i>^.n>Z]9iitl . . .. 

Wyoming.,, _„,, 


United  Stataa. 


119711, 


(85) 
Growth  of  librarim — Percentage  of  im^rramy  in  voluntas. 


State  or  Terriborj-. 


Alabama 

Arizouii  .............. 

ArkAn>ia»  ...,,.,,,,,, 

Cuhroroia *. 

OolortiiJo. .,,-.. 

Ocmnctnicnt. ..,,H.-.  - 

Dulawar*? . ., 

DiKtHot  of  Coltimbia 

Florida... ... 

OtHirt^ia — „.,.,,.,.. 

lilaho... *.._..... 

IllltlOlft ,, 

Indian Temtwy  .... 

IndtaiiA ... . , 

lowii  — ., , — 

Kanayi. ...........,,, 

Kentucky..,,,...,... 
LoHiHiana ........,,,, 

Maino __....... 

Maryland,.,.,.,,,,,, 

Miiasai?bii»etta 

Michigan..  ^.,. .,....., 
Minnm*ntn  -,.,.,-_^-, 

Mia^iHfiippi...^ , 

MiHw^url  ......._..._. 

Montana.. ,. 


larsto 

\mi& 

laento 

ii^. 

\im. 

laaa. 

M 

m 

im 

m 

VM 

7» 

hB 

m\ 

lift 

ir,J{ 

i» 

04 

4i:i 

4:m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

47 

:u 

51 

firt 

50 

51 

7t 

HI 

101 

101 

^ 

m 

m\ 

m 

£17 

1UI 

\H 

?l 

IW 

W 

317 

rtS 

7& 

m 

i:tt 

m 

m 

mi 

m 

m 

rw 

25 

wa 

a 

m 

?» 

tn 

m 

70 

m 

m 

as 

et 

M 

40 

mi  1 

m 

m 

m 

ma 

101 

m 

m 

t» 

hi 

m 

74 

mn 

m 

m 

i^tata  or  Territory. 


Nebraska .... 

Ni^vada,   .... 

!  K<^w  Hnmpebire. 

I    Nl?W  JttllHtT , 

I  New  MeKieo 

NeirYork..,,,.. 

North  OiFoltna.. 
North  Dakota  .,. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  ....... 

Oi-i?Kf»«  ..,-.„-. 
PijiiDf^ylirania.... 

Rhcidet  Islntidi . .,. 
Booth  Carolina.. 
Southimkota-... 
T«ane8!ie«  ..._,_. 

Texa*.. 

Utob ...,.,. 

Vermont,.-,,,,,. 
VJrjfinia  ......... 

Wasblogiuu , 

WoetVirgloia.., 
WisM^onslEi  -„,.-, 
Wyoming 


Unliod  states,. 


1875 1« 

18B&UI 

1»8R, 

tm. 



SKI 

m 

rt 

w 

7?i 

M 

-     m 

M 

}m 

1 

n 

77 

m 

SO 

170 

411 

n 

m 

im 

7^ 

T7 

101 

m 

M 

M 

fiO 

m 

:it 

iW 

at 

14 

7fl 

1« 

I3H 

164 

111 

7i 

Hi 

m 

11 

m 

5tii 

6 

54 

115 

n 

^ 

138 

n» 

70 
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SECOIPABT  SCHOOL  COITRSE,  APPBOVBD  BT  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 

(86) 


Year. 


n. 


Modern  Lanquages  Course. 
Two  foreign  languages  (both  modern). 


Periods. 

French  [or  Qerman]  begun 6 

English 4 

Algebra 4 

History 4 

Physical  geography 3 

~20 


French  [or  Qerman] 4 

English 2 

German  [or  French]  begun 5 

Geometry 3 

Physics 8 

Botany  or  zoology 8 


English  Course. 
One  foreign  language  (ancient  or  modem). 


Peiiods. 

Latin,  or  German,  or  French 5 

English 4 

Algebra 4 

History 4 

Physical  geography 8 

~80 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French 5  or  4 

English 3or4 

Geometry 3 

Physics 3 

History 3 

Botany  or  zoology 3 

20 


in. 


French  [or  German] 4 

English 3 

German  [or  French] 4 

M.themaUc8{A^^~^-  •-■■;::;::  |}  4 

Astronomy  (half  year)  and  meteorology 

(half  year) 3 

History 2 


i» 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French 4 

E-«>i«»'{SI^"t?o^r.::::::::::::::::::J| 

Mathem.tics{A|««^~^-----.--------ji 

Astronomy  (half  year)  and  meteorology 

(half  year) 3 

W4afr»w/*8  ^^  ^^^  Latin-Scientlflc SJl  , 

^^^^^'T^iadditional 2f  * 


IV. 


French  [or  German] 3 

B-^-ii-v  fas  in  Classical 21  . 

Englishj^^i^jj^^^l gj  4 

German  [or  French] 4 

Chemistry 3 

Trigonometry  and  higher  algebraf 


History , 

Geology  or  physiography  (half  year)) 

and  I       u 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygienef'"    ^ 
(half  year) J 


20 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French 4 

iTTicxiiah/^s  i^  Classical 21  , 

^''^"^Madditional 2(  * 

Chemistry 3 

Trigonometry  and  h  igher  algebra 3 


Geology  or  physiography  (half  year) 

and 
Anatomy,  physiology,  and   hygiene 
(half  year) 


20 
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Secondary  school  course  approved  by  committee  of  <e»— CJontinued. 


Year. 

Classical.  Course. 
Three  foreign  languages  (one  modern). 

LATIN-SCIBNTiriO  COURSE. 

Two  foreign  languages  (one  modern). 

1 
1 

I.  1 

r                                                           Periods. 

Latin 6 

English 4 

Algebra 4 

History 4 

Physical  geography 8 

80 

Periods. 

Latin 5 

English 4 

Algebra 4 

History 4 

Physical  geography 3 

! 

~S 

1 

Latin 6 

English 2 

German  [or  French]  begun  a 4 

Geometry 8 

Physics 8 

History 3 

Latin 6 

English 2 

German  [or  French]  begun 4 

G<»ometry 8 

Physics.: 8 

Botany  or  zoology 3 

i 

20 

I 
I 

Latin 4 

Greeka 6 

English 3 

Gorman  [or  French] 4 

Mathematics  {A^«^-y::::;;::::;::  |}  4 

"ao" 

Latin 4 

English 3 

German  [or  French]     4 

III. ' 

1 

i 

Astronomy  (half  year )  and  meteorology  1     « 

(half  year) /     I 

History 2 

2U 

IV.  |. 

Latin 4 

Greek 5 

English 2 

German  [or  French) 3 

Chemistry 3 

Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra 

or                             3 

History J 

[                                                                       20 

Latin 4 

i?««ij-K /«a  in  classical 21      * 

English  |^^^j^,Q„^, g}     4 

German  [or  French] 3 

Chemistry 8 

Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra 

or                               3 

History 

Geology  or  physiography  (half  year) 

and                                        u 
Anatomy,  physiology,  and   hygiene    '* 
(half  year) 

i 

20 

a  In  any  school  in  which  Greek  can  be  better  taught  than  a  modern  language,  or  in  which  local 
public  opinion  or  the  history  of  the  school  makes  it  desirable  to  teach  Greek  m  an  ample  way, 
Greek  may  be  substituted  for  German  or  French  in  the  second  year  of  the  Classical  programme. 

The  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  the  session  of  1892,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
Nine  conferences  on  as  many  different  groups  of  subjects  were  organized  as  a 
result  of  this  meeting.  Each  of  these  conferences  was  likewise  composed  of  ten 
members,  chosen  for  scholarship  and  experience.  Regard  was  also  had  to  giv- 
ing Oviual  repret:entation  to  those  experienced  in  general  school  affairs  and  those 
whose  work  was  of  college  or  university  grade.  The  report  of  the  committee 
of  ten  together  with  the  various  conference  reports  was  issued  in  1894. 

This  was  the  first  concerted  movement  to  bring  about  a  correlation  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  field  of  education,  and  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  as  to  courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools  were  received  with 
hearty  approbation.  One  authority  declares  the  report  *'  the  most  important  edu- 
cational document  ever  issued  in  the  United  States." 

The  four  courses  of  study,  each  covering  four  years,  are  named  to  correspond 
with  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  dominant  group  of  studies  pursued,  viz:  Classical 
course,  Latin-scientific  course,  modern  languages  course,  English  course.  These 
courses  of  study  are  shown  on  two  charts,  each  exhibiting  two  courses. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LIST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  IN  1903. 


(1)  ARRANGED  BY  STATES. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham,  Educational  Exchange,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  8. 

Hnntsville,  The  Educator,  M.,  1906,  vol.  6. 

Normal,  Normal  Index,  W.,  1908,  vol.  19. 

Tuskegee,  Southern  Letter,  M.,  1908,  vol.  19. 

Arkansas.  9 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  School  Journal,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  8. 

California. 

Berkeley,  University  Chronicle,   Bi-m.,  1908, 

vol.  6. 
San  Francisco,  Western  Journal  of  Education, 

M.,  1908,  vol.  8. 

Colorado. 

Denver,  Colorado   School  Journal,    M.,  1908, 

Connecticut. 
Meriden,  Connecticut  School  Journal,  W.,  1903, 

vol.  9. 
New  Haven,  Yale  Review,  M.,  1908,  vol.  12. 

District  of  Columbia. 
Washington,  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 

Bl-m.,  1903,  vol.  49. 
Washington,  Catholic  University  Bulletin, Qu., 

1908,  vol.  9. 
Washington,    University   Courier,   Qu.,  1908, 

vol- 10. 

Florida. 

Gainesville,  Florida  School  Exponent,  1I.,1908, 

vol.  II 
Tallahassee,  Southern  School  and  Home,  M., 

1908,  vol.  2  . 

llltnots. 

Bloomington,  School  and  Home  Education,  M., 

1908,  vol.  28. 
Charleston,  Normal  School  Bulletin,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  1. 
Chicago,  Biblical  World,  M.,  1908,  vol.  22. 
Chicago,  Board  of  Education  Bulletin,  W.,  1908, 

vol.  1. 
Chicago,  Dial  (The).  M  ,  1908,  vol.  35. 
Chicago,  Elementary  School  Teacher,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  4. 
Chicago,  Home  Education,  M.,  1903,  vol.  1 
Chicago,  Journal  of  Geography,  M  ,1903,  vol  3. 
Chicago,   Kindergarten    Magazine,   M.,  1903, 

vol  15 
Chicago,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  Qu.,1908, 

vol.5 
Chicago,  Muse  (The),  M.,  1903,  vol.  3. 
Chicago.  Reviewof  Catholic  Pedagogy,  M.,  190S, 

vol.  (?). 
Chicago,  School  Review,  M.,  1903,  vol.  11. 
Chicago,  School  Science.  M..  1908,  vol.  8. 
Chicago,  Teachers*  Federation  Bulletin,  W., 

1908,  vol.  8. 
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Illinois  -  Continued. 
Chicago,  University  Record,  W.,  1908,  vol.  8. 
Chicago,  University  Extension  Quarterly,  Qu., 

1908,  vol.  1. 
Oak  Park,  Intelligence,  Semi-m.,  1908,  vol.  23. 
Oak  Park,  School  Weekly,  W.,  1908,  vol.  9. 
Taylorsville,  School  News  and  Practical  Edu- 
cator, >!.,  1908,  vol.  17. 

Indiana. 
Indianapolis,  Educator-Journal,  M.,  1903,  vol.  4. 

lotoa. 
Cedar  Rapids,  The  Western  Penman,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  20. 
Charles  City,  Iowa  Teacher,  M.,  1908,  vol.  17. 
Des  Moines,  Midland  Schools,  M.,  1903,  vol.  8. 
Fort  Dodge,  Webster  County  Teacher,  M.,  1908, 

vol  13. 
Keokuk,  School  Music  Monthly,  M.,  1903,  vol.4. 
Kansas. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas  Educator,  M.,  1908,  vol.  1. 
Lawrence,  Kansas  University  Science  Bulletin, 

Qu.,  190Ci,  vol.  1. 
Manhattan, Industrialist  (The),W.,  1908,  vol. 30. 
New  Albany,  Country  School  Champion,  M., 

1908,  vol.  7. 
Topeka,   Western   School  Journal,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  20. 

Kentucky. 

Lexington,  Southern  School  Journal,  M.,  1903, 
vol.  14. 

Louisiana. 

New  Orleans, Teachers^  Outlook,  M.,  1908,  vol.  4 
Maitie. 

Farmingtou,  Normal  (The),  M.,  1908,  vol.  2. 
Maryland. 

Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular, 
M.,  1908,  vol.  22. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston,  American  Primary  Teacher,  M.,  1903, 
vol.  22. 

Boston,  Bostonia,  Qu.,  i908,  vol.  4. 

Boston,    Boston    Cooking    School    Magazine, 
Bim  ,  1908,  vol.8. 

Boston,  Education,  M  ,  1908,  vol  24. 

Boston,    Home  Science    Magazine,    M.,    1908, 
vol.  20. 

Boston,  Jouraal  of  Education,  W.,  1908,  vol.  68. 

Boston,  Literary  World,  Semi-m.,  1908,  vol.  84. 

Boston,  Popular  Educator,  M.,  1903,  vol.  21. 

Boston,  Poaso  Gymnasium  Journal,  M.,  1908, 
vol  11 

Boston,  Psychic  Power  through  Practical  Psy- 
chology, M.,  1908,  vol.  3. 
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Maaaachusett$— Continued. 
Boston,  Primary  Education.  M.,  1903,  vol.  II. 
Boston,  School  Phyaiology  Journal,  M.,  1903, 

vol.  13. 
Boston,   Technological    Quarterly,  Qu.,   1903, 

vol.  16. 
Cambridge,  The  People.  M.,  1903,  vol.  6. 
Salem,  LitUe  Folks,  M.,  1908,  vol.  7. 
Springfield,  Kindergarten   Review,  M.,  1903, 

vol.  U, 
Worcester,  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 

Qu.,  1903.  vol.  15. 
Worcester,  School  Arts  Book,  M.,  1903.  vol.  3. 
Worcester,  Seminary  (The).  Qu..  1903.  vol  10. 

Michigan. 
Lansing,    Moderator    Topics,    8emi-m.,   1903, 

vol.  24. 
Lansing,  Teachers*  Sanitary  Bulletin,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  6. 

MinneMta. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota   School  Journal,  M., 

1903,  vol.  8. 
Minneapolis,  School  Education,  M.,  1908,  vol.  iH. 

Missouri. 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri  School  Journal,  M.. 

1903.  vol.  20. 
St.  Louis,  Evangelish-Lutherisches  Schulblatt, 
M.,  1903,  vol.  38. 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Teacher,  M.,  1903,  vol.  6. 

Lincoln,  School  Index,  M.,  1903,  vol.  3. 

Omaha,  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  M.,  1903, 
vol.  31. 

Santee  Agency,  Word  Carrier,  M.,  1908,  vol.  32. 
Neio  Hampshire. 

Manchester,  Notes  and  Queries,  M.,  1903,  vol.  22. 
Neuy  Jersey. 

Rin goes.  Journal  of  Orthoepi  and  Orthografi, 
M.,  1903.  vol.  20. 

Trenton,  Silent  Worker  (The).  M.,  1903,  vol.  16. 
Neto  York. 

Albany,  American  Education  from  Kinder- 
garten to  College.  M.,  1903,  vol  7. 

Brooklyn,  American  Physical  Education  Re- 
view, Qu  .  1903,  vol.  8 

Brooklyn,  Latin  Leafiet,  W  ,  1903,  vol.  4. 

Chautauqua,  Assembly  Herald,  D ,  during 
summer,  1903,  vol  28. 

Cornwall,  Schoolmaster  (ThoJ  M  ,  1903,  vol.  7. 

Dansville,  Normal  Instructor  and  Teachers* 
World,  M.,  1903,  vol  13 

Malono,  Mentor  (The),  M.,  1903,  vol  9. 

New  York,  American  School  Board  Journal, 
M  ,  1903,  vol  27. 

New  York.  Art  Amateur  (The),  M.,  1903,  vol.  45. 

New  York,  Champlain  Educator,  M.,  1903, 
vol.  22. 

New  York.  Columbia  University  Quarterly, 
Qu  ,  1908,  vol  6. 

New  York,  Columbia  University  Teachers' 
College  Bulletin,  M.,  1903.  vol  1. 

New  York,  Deaf  Mutes'  Journal,  W.,  1908, 
vol.  32 

New  York.  Educational  Foundations,  M.,  1903, 
"'-1.  15 


Neil*  Korfc— Continued. 
New  York,  Educational  Review,  M.,  1908, vol.  86. 
New  York,  Ethical  Record,  Bim.,  1903,  vol.  5. 
New  York,  Journal  of  Mental  Pathology.  M., 

1908,  vol.  5. 
New  York,  Leader  (The),  M.,  1903,  vol.  1. 
New  York.  Literary  Digest.  W.,  1903,  vol.  27. 
New  York.  New  Education,  M.,  1908,  vol.  16. 
New  York,  Our  Times.  M.,  1903,  vol.  14. 
New  York,  Penman's  Art  Journal,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  28. 
New  York,  Pitman's  Phonetic  Journal,  W.,  1908, 

vol.  61. 
New  York,  Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly,  W.. 

1908,  vol.  27. 
New  York,  Pratt  Institute  Monthly,  M.,  1908. 

vol.12.' 
New  York.  Primary  School,  M.,  1903,  vol.  13. 
New  York,  Psychological   Review,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  10. 
New  York,  School.  W.,  1908,  vol.  15. 
New  York,  School  Journal,  W.,  1908,  vol.  67. 
New  York,  School    Music    Review,  M.,  1903. 

vol.  12. 
New  York,  School  Work,  Qu.,  1908,  vol.  ?. 
New  York,  Sunday  School  Journal,  M.,  1903, 

vol.  36. 
New  York,  Teachers'  Institute,  M.,  1908,  vol.  26. 
New   York,   Tyi>ewriter  and    Phonogrraphic 

World,  M.,  1903,  vol.  22. 
Rochester,    Educational    Garotte,    M..    1903. 

vol.  19. 
Syracuse,  Craftanmn  (The),  M.,  1903,  vol.  4. 
Syracuse,   Journal  of    Pedagogy,   Qu.,   1903, 

vol  16. 
Syracuse,  School  Bulletin.  M.,  1908,  vol.  30. 

North  Carolina. 
Qreensboro,  State  Normal  Magazine,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  8. 

Ohio. 

Athens,  Ohio  Teacher,  M.,  1903,  vol.  24. 
Bellefontaine,  Educational  Sun,  M.,  1903,  vol.  4. 
Cmcinnati,  Ohio  Valley  Educational  Journal, 

M.,  1908,  vol.  1. 
Cincinnati,  Our  Companion,  M.,  1903,  vol.  14. 
Cincinnati,  Public  School  Journal,  M.,  1903, 

vol.  43. 
0>lumbus,  Ohio  Chronicle  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

W.,  1903,  vol.  38. 
Columbus,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  52. 
Springfield,    Chautauquan    (The),    M.,    1903^ 

vol.  38. 

OklaJioma. 

Oklahoma  City,  School  Herald,  M.,  1903,  vol.  12. 

Oregon . 

Salem,  Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly,  M.,  1903, 
vol.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

Allen  town,  National  Educator,  M.,190(:i,  vol.44. 
Edinboro,  Sunshine  Magazine  and  Educational 

Independent.  W.,  1903,  vol.  13. 
Harrisburg.  School  Gazette,  M.,  1903,  vol.14. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  M.. 

1903.  vol.  52. 
Milleniville,  Normal  Journal.  Qu  .  1903,  vol.  17. 
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Pennsylvania— ConHnned. 
Monnt  Airy-Philftdelphia,  AfBociation  Review* 

Bi-m..  1808,  voL  6. 
Philadelphia,  American  Church  Sunday  School 

Magazine,  M.,  1906,  vol.  dSt. 
Philadelphia,  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute, 

M.,  1908.  vol.  156. 
Philadelphia,  Stenogrrapher  (The),  M.,  1908,  vol. 

18. 
Philadelphia,  Studies  In  Education,  H.,  1908, 

vol.  2. 
Philadelphia,  Teacher  (The),  M..  1908,  vol.  7. 
Scranton,  Power  and  Science  and  Industry, 

M.  1908,  vol.  8. 

South  Carolina. 
Aiken,  Schofleld  School  Bulletin,  M.,  1908,  vol. 

U. 
Columbia,  Educational  (The),  M.,  1908.  vol.  2. 

South  Dakota. 
Mitchell,  South  Dakota  Educator,  M.,  1908.  vol. 
17. 

Tennessee. 

Knoxvilie.  Southern  Education,  M.,  1908,  vol.  1. 
Nashville,  Progressive  Teacher  (The),  M.,  1908, 

70l   9. 

Te:tas, 
Aaj»tin,  Texas  School  Journal,  M.,  1908,  vol.  21. 
D'lUas.  Texas  School  Magazine,  M.,  1908,  vol.  6. 


Virginia. 
Hampton,  Southern  Workman  and  Hampton 

School  Record,  M.,  1908,  vol.  SK. 
Richmond,  Virginia  School  Journal,  M.,  1903, 

vol.  12. 
Williamsburg,    William    and    Mary   College 
Quarterly,  Qu.,  1908,  vol.  12. 
Washington. 
Seattle,  Northwest  Journal  of  Education,  M., 

1908,  vol.  15. 
Vancouver,   Washingtonian  .(The),  Semi-m., 
1908,  vol.  12. 

West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  School  Journal,  M., 

1908,  vol.  32. 

Wisconsin. 
Madison,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  M., 

1908,  vol.  84. 
Milwaukee,  American  Journal  of  ^Education, 

M.,  1903,  vol.  87. 
Milwaukee,  Catholic  School  Journal,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  4. 
Milwaukee,  Lutherische  Schulzeitung,  M.,  1908, 

vol.  29. 
Milwaukee,  Mind  and  Body,  M.,  1908,  vol.  10. 
Milwaukee,   Psedagogische    Monatshefte,  M., 

1908,  VOL  6. 
Milwaukee,  Western  Teacher,  M.,  1908,  vol.  12. 


(2)  ARRANGED  BY  SUBJECTS. 


Common  school  edttcation^  elementary  and 
secondary. 

American  Education,  from  Kindergarten  to 

OoUege-N.  Y. 
American  Journal  of  Education— Wis. 
American  Primary  Teacher— Mass. 
Arkansas  School  Journal— Ark. 
Catholic  School  Journal— Wis. 
Champlain  Educator— N.  Y. 
Colorado  School  Journal— Colo. 
Connecticut  School  Journal— Onn. 
Country  School  Champion— Kans. 
Education— Mass. 
Educational  (The)— S.  C. 
Educational  Exchange— Ala. 
Educational  Foundations— N.  Y. 
Educational  Gazette— N.  Y. 
Educational  Review— N.  Y. 
Educational  Sun— Ohio. 
Educator  (The)— Ala. 
Educator-Journal— Ind . 
Elementary  School  Teacher— HI. 
Evangelisch-Lutherisches  Schulblatt— Ma 
Florida  School  Exponent— Pla. 
Intelligence— m. 
Iowa  Teacher— Iowa. 
Journal  of  Education— Mass. 
Kansas  Educator— Kans. 
Leader  (The)-N.  Y. 
Lutherische  Schulzeitung— Wis. 
Mentor— N.  Y. 
Midland  Sohools— Iowa. 
Minnesota  School  Journal— Minn. 
Missouri  Schorl  Journal— Mo. 


Common  school  education^  etc. — Continued. 

Moderator  Topics— Mich. 

National  Educator— Pa. 

Nebraska  Teacher— Nebr. 

New  Education-N.  Y. 

Normal  Index— Ala. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Education— Wash. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly— Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher— Ohio. 

Ohio  Valley  Educational  Journal— Ohio. 

Oregon  Teachers*  Monthly— Oreg. 

Our  Times-N.  Y. 

P»dagogi9che  Monatshefte— Wis. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal— Pa. 

People  (The)— Mass. 

Popular  Educator— Muss. 

Primary  Education— Mass. 

Primary  School— N.  Y. 

Progressive  Teacher— Tenn. 

Public  School  Journal— Ohio. 

Review  of  Catholic  Pedagogy— 111. 

Schofleld  School  Bulletin— S.  C. 

School-N.  Y. 

School  and  Home  Education— HI. 

School  Bulletin-N.  Y. 

School  Education— Minh. 

School  Gazette— Pa. 

School  Herald— Okhi. 

School  Indcjx— Nebr. 

School  Journal— Minn. 

School  Journal— N.  Y. 

Schoolmaster  (The)-N.  Y. 

^hool  News  and  Practical  Educator— HI. 

School  Weekly— ni. 
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Common  tchool  education^  e/c— Continued. 

School  Work-N.  Y. 

Seminary— Man. 

South  Dakota  Educator— S.  Dak. 

Southern  Education— Tenn. 

Southern  Letter— Ala. 

Southern  School  and  Home— Fla. 

Southern  School  Journal— K7. 

Studies  in  Education— Pa. 

Sunshine  Magazine  and  Educational  Independ- 
ent—Pa. 

Teacher  (The)— Pa. 

Teachers*  Federation  Bulletin— IlL 

Teachers*  Outlook— La. 

Texas  School  Journal— Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine— Tex. 

Virginia  Bchool  Journal— Va. 

Washlngtonian  (The)— Wash. 

Webster  County  Teacher— Iowa. 

Western  Journal  of  Education— CaL 

Western  School  Journal— Kans. 

Western  Teacher— Wis. 

West  Virginia  School  Journal— W.  Va. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education— Wis. 

Word  Carrier— Nebr. 

Kindergarten  education. 

Home  Education— 111. 

Kindergarten  Magazine— m. 

Kindergarten  Review— Mass. 

Little  Folks— Mass. 

Secondary  education^  exclusively  or  chiefly. 

Educational  Review— N.  Y. 

Journal  of  Pedagogy— N.  Y. 

Review  of  Catholic  Pedagogy— IlL 

School  Review— m. 

School  Science— lU. 

Normal  school  education. 

Normal  (The)-Me. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Teachers*  World— N.Y. 

Normal  Journal— Pa. 

Normal  School  Bulletin— 111. 

State  Normal  Magazine— N.  C. 

Teachers*  College  Bulletin— N.  Y. 

Teachers*  Institute— N.  Y. 

University  publications. 

Bostonia— Mbss. 

Catholic  University  Bulletin— D.  C. 

Columbia  University  Quarterly— N.  Y. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular— Md. 

Seminary  (The)— Mass. 

University  Chronicle— Cal.  , 

University  CJourier— D.  C. 

University  Extension  Quarterly— 111. 

University  Science  Bulletin— Kans. 

University  Record— HI. 

Yale  Review— Conn. 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly— Va. 
Physical  education. 

American  Physical  Education  Review— N.  Y. 

Mind  and  Body— Wis. 

Posse  Gymnasium  Journal— Mass. 

Religious  and  ethical  education. 

American  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine- 
Pa. 

laWcrld-ni. 


Religious  and  ethical  edueo^^on— Continued. 

Ethical  Reoord-N.Y. 

Our  Companion— Ohio. 

Sunday  School  Journal— N.  Y. 
Art  education. 

Art  Amateur— N.  Y. 

School  Arts  Book— Mass. 

Child  ttudy  and  psychology. 

American  Journal  of  Psychology— Mass. 

Journal  of  Mental  Pathology— N.  Y. 

Psychic  Power  Through  Practical  Psychol- 
ogy-Mass. 

Psychological  Review— N.  Y. 

Industrial  and  technical  education. 

Craftsman  (The)— N.  Y. 

Industrialist  (The)— Kans. 

Journal  of  Franklin  Institute— Pa. 

Manual  Training  Magazine— III. 

Power  and  Science  and  Industry— Pa. 

Pratt  Institute  Monthly-N.  Y. 

Southern  Workman  and  Hampton  School  Rec- 
ord—Va. 

Technological  Quarterly— Mass. 

Deaf  mutes^  education. 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf— D.  C. 

Association  Review— Pa. 

Deaf -Mutes*  Journal— N.  Y. 

Nebraska  Mute  Journal— Nebr. 

Ohio  Chronicle  for  Deaf  and  Dumb— Ohio. 

Silent  Worker-N.  J. 

Domestic  education. 

American  Home  Science  Magazine— Mass. 

Boston  CkK>king  School  Magazine— Mass. 
Language  and  elocution. 

Journal  of  Orthoepi  and  Orthografl— N.  J. 

Latin  Leaflet— N.  Y. 

Calligraphy  and  stenography. 

Penman's  Art  Journal— N.  Y. 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly— N.  Y. 

Pitman*8  Phonetic  Journal— N.  Y. 

Stenographer  (The)~Pa. 

Tjrpe writer  and  Phonographic  World— N.  Y. 

Western  Penman— Iowa. 

Music. 
Muse  (The)— ni. 
School  Music  Monthly— Iowa. 
School  Music  Review-N.  Y. 
Geography. 
Journal  of  Geography— 111. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. 
School  Physiology  Journal— Mass. 
Teachers*  Sanitary  Bulletin— Mich. 
School  administration. 
American  School  Board  Journal— N.  Y. 
Board  of  Education  Bulletin— 111. 

Literature  and  criticism. 
Cliautauqua  Assembly  Herald— N.  Y. 
Chautauquan  (The)— Ohio. 
Dial  (The)-ni. 
Literary  Digest— N.  Y. 
Literary  World— Mass. 
Notes  and  Queries— N.  H. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY.* 


I.— Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Official  designation. 


I.W.HUl 

N.  O.  Layton. 


John  H.  Hinemon 

Thomas  J.  Kirk- 
Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell. 

Charles  D.  Hine 

P.  B.  Norman,  jr 

A.T.Stuart 

W.  N.  Sheats 

W.  B.  MerHtt 

Miss  May  L.  Scott 

Alfred  Bayllss-- 

John  D.  Benedict 

F.A.Cotton 

JohnF.  Rlggs 

I  L.  Dayhoff 

J.  H.  Fuqua,  sr 

J  V.Calhoun 

W.W.  Stetson 

M.  Bates  Stephens 

George  H.  Martin 

DelosFaU 

j.W.  Olsen 

Henry L  Whitfield.... 

W".  T.  Carrington 

W.  W.  Welch 

W.  K.  Fowler 

OrvisRing. 

Channing  Folsom 

Chas.  J.  Baxter 

J.  Franco  Chavez 


Andrew  8.  Draper... 

J.  Y.  Joyner 

W.L  Stock  well 

Lewis  D  Bonebrake. 
L.W.Baxter 


J.  H.  Ackerman 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer... 
Thomas  B.  Stockwell. . 

O.B.Martin 

G.W.Nash 

Seymour  A.  Mynders. . 

Arthur  Lefevre 

A.C.Nelson 

Walter  E.  Ranger 

Joseph  W.  Southall.... 

R.  B.Bryan 

Thomas  C.  Miller 

C.  P.  Cary 

Thomas  T.  Tynan 


Sheldon  Jackson. 
A.  T.Atkinson... 
Elmer  B.Bryan.. 


Roland  P.  Falkner. 


Montgomery,  Ala 

Phoenix,  Aria 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Bacitimen  to,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  O 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield,  111 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Topeka,  Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouffe,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

I  Boston,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

I  Jackson,  Miss 

1  Jefferson  City,  Mo 

I  Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson,  Nev 

Concord,N.H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Albany,  N.Y 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Salem.  Oreg 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.I 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  Citv, Utah-. - 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 

01ympia,Wash 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sitka,  Alaska 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico . . 


State  superintendent  of  education. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  District  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  school  commissioner. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  schools. 
State  8Ui>erintendent  of  public  instruction 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
State  commissioner  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
State  superintenaent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

General  agent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
General  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Commissioner  of  education. 


a  Corrected  to  July,  1904,  in  so  far  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau. 
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EDUCATION   BBPORT,  1903, 


n. — List  op  City  Suprrintekdents. 


ALABAMA. 

AnnistoD,  D.  R.  Marphy. 
BesBemer,  Joseph  M.  Dill. 
Birmingham,  J.  H.  Phillips. 
Enfanla,  F.  L.  McCoy. 
Florence,  Henry  CUy  Gilbert. 
Gkuladen,  W.  B.  Striplin. 
Oirard,  W.  P.  Monk. 
Hnntsville,  S.  R.  Bntler. 
Mobile.  8.  S.  Marphy. 
Montgomery,  Charles  L.  Floyd. 
New  Decatur,  A.  P.  Harman. 
Opelika,  (George  W.  Brock. 
Phoenix,  J.  H.  Daris. 
Selma,  R.  E.  Hardaway. 
Talladega,  John  D.  McNeel. 
Troy,  John  P.  Selman. 
ToBcalooea.  James  H.  Foster. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix,  R.  L.  McDonnold. 
Tucson,  Francis  M.  Walker. 

ARKANSAa 

Fayotteville,  J.  C.  Mitchell. 
Fort  Smith,  B.  W.  Torreyson. 
Helena,  S.  H.  Spragins. 
Hot  Springs,  Oeorge  B.  Cook. 
Jonesboro,  D.  T.  Rogers. 
LitUe  Rock,  J.  R.  Rigbtsell. 
Pine  Bluff,  Junius  Jordan. 
Tezarkana,  W.  C.  McAllister. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda,  Fred  T.  Moore. 

Bakersfleld,  David  W.  Nelson. 

Berkeley,  8.  D.  Waterman. 

Eureka,  A.  C.  Barker. 

Fresno,  C.  L.  McLane. 

Los  Angeles,  James  A.  Foshay. 

Napa  City,  J.  L.  Shearer  .a 

Oakland,  John  W.  McClymonds. 

Pasadena,  James  D.  Graham. 

Pomona,  F.  A.  Wagner. 

Redlands: 

School  district,  A.  Harvey  Collins.* 
Lugonia  district,  D.  C.  Reod.* 

Riverside,  A.  N.  Wheelock 

Sacramento.  O.  W.  Erlewine. 

San  Bernardino.  P.  W.  Conrad. 

San  Diego,  P.  P.  Davidson. 

San  Francisco,  W.  H.  Langdon. 

San  Jose,  A.  E.  Shumate. 

Santa  Ana,  Joseph  C.  Temploton. 

Santa  Barbara,  William  A.  Wilson. 

Santa  Cruz,  David  C.  Clark.  <? 

Santa  Ro8a,E.M.Cox.l> 

Stockton,  James  A.  Barr. 

Vallejo.  James  R.Petroe. 

a  Principal  of  grammar  school. 

f>  Supervising  principal. 

o  Principal. 

d  Secretary  board  of  school  visitor& 


COLORADO. 

Aspen,  F.  J.  Brownsoombe. 
Boulder,  William  V.  Casey. 
Colorado  Springs,  John  Dietrich. 
Cripple  Creek,  Wilson  M.  Shafer. 
Denver,  Aaron  Gove. 
Leadville,  Frederick  P.  Austin. 
Pueblo: 

District  No.  1,  James  S.  McClung. 

District  No.  80,  John  F.  Keating. 
Trinidad,  J.  P.  Treat. 
Victor,  W.  M.  Shafer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia,  Arthur  D.  Call. 

Branford,  H.  S.  Lovejoy. 

Bridgeport,  Charles  W.  Deane. 

Bristol,  Charles  L.  Wooding. 

Danbury,  A.  C.  Hubbard.'' 

Derby,  J.  W.  Peck. 

East  Hartford,  Joseph  O.  Goodwin,<f  J.H.En- 

sign.e 
Enfield,  George  T.  Finch  J 
Glastonbury,  Chas.  G.  Rankin. 
Greenwich,  Newton  B.  Hobart,<^  Thomas  F. 

Howley.d 
Hamden,  Charles  F.  Clarke.9 
Hartford,  Thomas  S.  Weaver. 
Huntington,  W.  D.  Hood. 
Killingly,  James  M.  Paine  J 
Manchester: 

Town  schools,  Herbert  O.  Bowers.<' 

Ninth  district  (south),  Fred  A.  Verplanck. 
Meriden,  Albert  B.  Mather. 
Ifiddletown,  Walter  B.  Ferguson. 
Naugatuck, Frank  W.Eaton. 
New  Britain,  Giles  A.  Stuart. 
New  Haven,  Frank  Herbert  Beede. 
New  London,  Charles  B.Jennings. 
New  Milf ord,  Charles  N.  Hall. 
Norwalk,  Arthur  C.  Wheeler.rf 
Norwich: 

Nathan  Lee  Bishop  (.superiutendont  Cen- 
tral district). 

John   B.   Stanton    (superintendent   West 
Chelsea  district). 
Putnam,  W.  R.  Barber,<<  E.  H.  Johnson.^ 
Southington,  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Pollard. 
South  Norwalk,  A.  Blanchard.'' 
Stafford,  Alvaredo  Howard." 
Stamford,  Everett  C.  WUlard. 
Stonington,  James  H.  Weeks,  jr.*/ 
Torrington,  Edwin  H.  Forbes. 
Vernon,  W.  B.  Foster. 

East  district,  Isaac  M.  Agard. 
Wallingford^W.O.  Cartwright.  J.  E.  Wildman.<f 
Waterbury ,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
West  Haven.  Edgar  C.  Stiles. 
We8tport,John  H.McArde.9 

«  Chairman. 

/Acting  visitor. 

a  Secretary  school  committee. 

A  Acting  school  visitor. 
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n. — List  op  City  Supbrintbndbnts — Continned. 


OONNBOnCUT— Continued. 

Winohestor,  G^eorge  A.  Sanf ord.a 
Windham,  Onrtls  Dean.^ 

DELJLWARB. 

Wilmington,  Gtoorge  W.  Twitmyer. 

district  of  COLUMBIA. 

WaHhlngton,  A.  T.  Stuart. 

FLORIDA. 

Jackaonrille,  Oeorga  P.  Olenn. 
Key  West,  J.  V.  Harria.  <y 
Lake  City ,  T.  H.  Owens.*? 
Penaacola,  N .  B.  Cook,  o 
St  Augustine.  R.  B.  Rutheraford. 
Tampa,  B.  O.  Oraham.*^ 

OBOBOIA. 

Albany,  S.  R.  De  Jarnette.o  L.  B.  WelaM 
Amerlcus,  J.  B.  Mathls. 
Athens,  G .  G .  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.F.Slaton. 
Augusta,  Lawton  B.  Eyana. 
Brunswick,  N.  H.  Ballard. 
Columbus,  Carleton  B.  Gibson. 
Dslton.B.  M.Thomas. 
Elberton,  J.  C.  Langston. 
Gainesville.  J.  W.  Marion. 
Orlffln,  J.  Henry  Walker. 
£,agrange,  C.L.Smith. 
Macon,  Jere  M.  Pound- 
Marietta,  B.  J.  Robeson. 

MiU^dgeville.  W.  E.  Reynolds. 

Borne,  James  C.  Harris. 

gavaimah,  Otis  Ashmore. 

Thomasrille,  J.  C.  Wardlaw. 

Vald08ta,B.B.  Daniel. 

Waycroes,  B.  A.  Pound. 

IDAHO. 

Boise,  J.  E.  Williamson . 
Pocatello,  Walter  R.  Sidera. 

HiLINOIS. 

Alton,  Robert  A.  Haight. 

Aurora: 

District  No.  4  (west  side),  A.V.Greenman 
District  No.  5  (east  8ide),C.  M.  Bardwell. 

Beardstown.  J.  Gladden  Button. 

Belleville,  George  H.  Bnsieck. 

Belvidere,  Arthur  J.  Snyder. 

Bloomington,  J.  K.  Stableton. 

Blue  Island,  J.  E.  Lemon. 

Cairo,  Taylor  O.Clendenen. 

Canton,  Charles  S.  Aldrich. 

Centralia,  S.  H.  Bohn. 

Obampaign,  Joseph  Carter. 

Charleston,  De  Witt  Elwood. 

Chicago,  E!dwin  G.  Cooley. 

Clinton,  E.  B.  Bentley . 


ILLINOIS-Continued. 

CollinsviUe,  Charles  H.  Dorris. 
Danville,  L.  H.  Griffith. 
Deoatur,  Enoch  A.  Gastman. 
Dekalb,  Newell  D.  GUbert. 
Dtzon,  Charles  W.  Groves. 
Duquoin,  Charles  W.  Houk. 
East  St.  Louis,  John  Richeson. 
Edwardsville,  Charles  W.  Parkinson. 
Elgin,  M.  A.  Whitney. 
Evanston: 

District  No.  75,  Homer  H.  Kingsley . 

District  No.  74,  North  Evanston,  Nellie  E. 
Trembor.d 

District  No.  76,  South  Evanston,  Fred  W. 
Nichols. 
Freeport,  S.  £.  Raines. 
Galena,  P.  H.  Clark. 
Galesburg,  William  L.  Steele. 
Harlem,  Frank  Curtis. 
Harvey,  F.  L.  Miller. 
Jacksonville,  E.  E.  Webster. 
Jerseyville,  J.  Pike. 
Joliet,  John  J.  Allison. 
Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Eewanee,  A.  C.  Butler. 
La  Salle,  J.  B.  McManus. 
Lincoln,  B.  £.  Nelson. 
Litchfield,  C.  E.  Richmond. 
Macomb,  W.  W.  Earnest 
May  wood,  J.  Porter  Adams. 
Mattoon,  G.  P.  Randall. 
Metropolis  City,  Edward  Longbona 
MoUne,  Gerard  T.  Smith. 
Monmouth,  B.  F.  Armitage. 
Morris,  Preston  King  Cross. 
Mount  Carmel,  W.  S.  Booth. 
Mount  Vernon,  E.  E.  Van  Cleve. 
Murphysboro,  Edward  J.  Klenmie. 
01noy,G.D.Wham. 
Ottawa,  W.  A.  Furr. 
Pana,  Wm.  Miner. 
Paris,  H.  W.  Monical. 
Pekin,O.A.Shotts. 
Peoria,  Newton  Charles  Dougherty. 
Peru,  Ira  M.  Ong. 
Pontiac,  Isaac  Mitchell. 
Princeton,  M.  O.  Clark. 
Quincy ,  D.  B.  Rawlins. 
Rockf ord,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Rock  Island,  Herbert  B.  Hayden. 
Springfield,  J.  H.  Collins. 
Spring  Valley,  V.  R.  McKnight. 
Sterling: 

District  No.  8  (the  Sterling  schools),  H.  L. 
Chaplin. 

District  No.  10  (the  Walhfcce  schools),  A. 
Laurie  HiU. 
Streator,  John  Andrew  Long. 
TaylorviUe,  H.  N.  Folte. 
Urbana,  J.  W.  Hays. 
Waukegan,  Miriam  Besley. 


aSecretary  board  of  school  visitors;  post-office,  Winsted. 
6  Chairman  school  conmiittee;  post-office,  Willimantic. 


<*  Ck>unty  superintendent. 
dPrincip§^y  \j  u  U  V  iC 
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II.— List  op  City  Supeiuntsndents— Continued. 


INDIANA. 

Alexandria,  J.  O.  Ck>Uioott. 
Anderson,  John  W.  CSarr. 
Bedford,  W.  £.  Alexander. 
Bloomington,  James  K.  Beck. 
Blnffton,W.A.Wlrt. 
BrazU,L.B.O*DeU. 
Colnmbns,  T.  P.  Pitigibbon. 
GonnersriUe,  W.  8.  Rowe. 
CrawfordsTille,  William  A.MUlIk 
Decatnr,  H.  A.  Hartman. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evansyille,  Frank  W.  Oooley. 
Port  Wayne,  Justin  N.  Stndy. 
Frankfort,  Edwin  8.  Monroe. 
Franklin,  H.  B.  Wilson. 
Goshen,  Victor  W.  B.  Hedgepetil. 
Oreenileld,  W.  C.  Qoble. 
Oreensborg,  Elmer  C.  Jerman. 
Hammond,  W.  H.  Hershman. 
Hartford  City,  C.  H.  Drybread. 
Huntington,  W.  P.  Hart. 
Indianapolis,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
Jeffersonville,  C.  M.  Marble. 
Kokomo,  Robert  A.  Ogg. 
Lafkyette,  Russell  K.  Bedgood. 
Laporte,  John  A.  Wood. 
Lawrenceburg,T.  H.  Meek. 
Lebanon,  Charles  A.  Peterson. 
Logansiiort,  Albert  H.  DouglasB. 
Madison,  C.  M.  McDaniel. 
Marion,  Benjamin  F.  Moore. 
Martinsville,  J.  E.  Robinson. 
Michigan  City,  Paul  A.  CowgiU. 
Mishawaka,  J.  F.  Nuner . 
Mount  Vernon,  Edward  G.  Baumaa. 
Mnncle,  George  L.  Roberts. 
New  Albany,  C.  A.  Prosser. 
Noblesville,  John  A.  Camagey. 
Peru,  A.  A.  Campbell. 
Portland,  Hale  Bradt. 
Princeton,  Harold  Barnes. 
Richmond,  Thomas  A.  Mott. 
Rushville,  A.  G.  McGregor. 
8eymonr,  H.  C.  Montgomery. 
Shelbyrille,  James  H.  Tomlin. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terre  Haute,  William  H.  WUey. 
Tipton,  I.  L.Conner. 
Valparaiso,  Arthur  A.  Hughart 
Vincennes,  Albert  E.  Humke. 
Wabash,  Adelaide  8.  Baylor. 
Warsaw,  Noble  Barter. 
Washington,  William  P.  AxtelL 
WhiUng,  Robert  L.  Hughea. 

IOWA. 

Atlantic,  Carlos  M.  Cole. 
Boone,  J.  C.King. 
Burlington,  Francis  M.  Fults. 
Cedar  Falls,  D.  M.  Kelly. 
Cedar  Rapids,  J.  J.  McConnelL 
CenterviUe,  P.  E.  King. 
Chariton,  J.  B.  Morris. 


IOWA— Continued. 

Charles  City,  C.  A.  Kent. 
Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 
Council  Bluffs,  W.  N.  Clifford. 
Creston,  O.  E.  French. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Des  Moinee: 

East  8ide,  Amos  Hiatt. 

West  8ide,  Samuel  H.  Sheakley. 

Capital  Park,  R.  J.  Hartnng. 
Dnbnque,  P.  T.  Oldt. 
Fairfield,  8.  A.  Power. 
Fort  Dodge,  George  H.  Mullin. 
Fort  Madison,  C.  W.  Cruikshank. 
Grinnell,  D.  A.  Thomburg. 
Iowa  City,  8.  K.  Stevenson. 
Keokuk,  O.  W.  Weyer. 
Lemars,  Anson  H.  Bigelow. 
MaHon,G.E.  Finch. 
Harshalltown,  William  I.  Crane. 
Kason  City,  Leander  D.  EUis. 

Missouri  Valley, . 

Mount  Pleasant,  Frank  Whitti^r  Else. 

Muscatine,  W.  P.  Chevalier. 

Newton,  E.  J.  H.  Beard. 

Oelwein,  L.  B.  Moffett. 

Oskalooea,  8.  J.  Finley . 

Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 

Perry,  J.  J.  Moser. 

Bedoak,  George  S.  Dick. 

Sioux  City,  W.  M.  Stevens. 

Washington.  R.  B.  Crone. 

Waterloo: 

East  Side,  P.  H.  Bloodgood. 

West  Side,  A.  T.  HukiU. 
Webster  City,  L.  H.  Ford. 

KANSAS. 

Argentine,  H.  P.  Butcher. 
Arkansas  City,  W.  M.  Fisher. 
Atchison,  Nathan  T.  Veatch. 
Coffeyville,  William  M.  Sinclair. 
Emporia,  L.  A.  Lowther. 
Fort  Scott,  David  M.  Bowen. 
Galena,  J.  A.  Higdon. 
HutchiBon,  R.  R.  Price. 
Independence,  C.  8.  Risdon. 
lola,  Miss  aifford  A.  Mitchell. 
Junction  City,  William  8.  Heusner. 
Kansas  City,  M.  E.  Pearson. 
Lawrence,  Frank  P.  Smith. 
Leavenworth, George  W.Kendrick. 
Newton,  David  F.  Shirk. 
Ottawa,  J.  H.  Adams. 
Parsons,  T.  8.  Johnson. 
Pittsburg,  A.  H.  Bushey . 
Salina,  George  R.  Crissman. 
Topeka,  W.  M.  Davidson. 
Wellington,  W.  M.  Massey. 
Wichita,  R.  P.  Knight. 
Winfleld,  J.  W.  Spindler. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland,  John  Grant  Crabbe. 
Bellevue,  John  Maddox. 
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n.— List  op  City  Superintendents— CJontinued. 


KENTUCKY— Continned. 

Bowling  Green,  Edward  Taylor. 
Covingtontif ohn  Morris. 
Danville,  W.  O.  Qrinstead.  a 
Dayton,  E.  P.  West. 
Frankfort,  S.  L  Frogge. 
Henderson,  LiTlngstone  McCartney. 
Hopkinsville,  J.  B.  Taylor. 
Lexington,  M.  A'.  Ca^dy. 
liOuisylUe,  Edgar  H.  Mark. 
Maysville,  E.  Regenstein. « 

Middlesboro, . 

Newport,  John  Bnrke. 
Owensboro,  McHenry  Rhoads. 
Padncah,  C.  B.  Hatfield. 
Paris,  J.  A.  Sharon. 
Richmond,  H.  H.  Brock. 
Winchester,  B.  M.  Shiff. 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria,  A.  M.  Hendon.  <* 

Baton  Rouge,  R.  C.  Gk>rdon. 

Crowley,  J.  E.  Barry,  b 

Donaldsonville,  Richard  McCnllooh. 

Lake  Charles,  John  McNeese. 

Monroe,  E.  Irving  Kearsing. 

New  Iberia,  H.  D.  Wilcox. 

New  Orleans,  Warren  Easton. 

Shreveport,C.  E.Byrd  (principal  high  school 

and  acting  city  superintendent  under  J.  C. 

Moncure,  superintendent  Caddo  Parish) . 

MAINE. 

Auburn,  Payson  Smith. 
Augusta: 

Mrs.  A.  H.  D.  Hanks  (superintendent  sub- 
urban and  high  schools). 

Weston  Lewis  (principal  Williams  district). 
Bangor,  Charles  E.  Tilton. 
Bath,  Edward  H.  McLachlin. 
Belfast,  John  R.  Dunton. 
Biddeford,  Royal  E.  Oould. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Mertie  M.  Curtis. 
Calais,  P.  D.  Brown. 
Eastport,  Parker  T.  Pearson. 
Ellsworth,  W.  H.  Dressei*. 
Gardiner,  Charles  O.  Turner. 
Lewiston,  I.  C.  Phillips. 
Oldtown,  Miss  Ardelle  M.  Toder. 
Portland,  Orlando  M.  Lord. 
Rockland,  H.  H.  Randall. 
Saco,  John  S.Locke. 
Skowhegan,  D.  W.  Colby. 
South  Portland,  L.M.  Sanborn. 
Water viUe,  Elwood  T.  Wyman. 
Westbrook,  Fred.  Benson. 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis,  H.  R.  Wallis.  c 
Baltimore,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 
Cambridge,  W.  P.  Beckwith.  d 

a  Principal  of  high  schooL 
b  Parish  superintendent. 
<?  Principal. 


MARYLAND-Continued. 

Cumberland,  John  T.  White.  << 
Frederick,  Ephraim  L.  BoblitB.<< 
Hagerstown,  John  P.  Fodder .<* 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abington,  W.  H.  Sanderson. 
Adams,  Francis  A.  Bagnall. 
Amesbury,  C.  S.  Lyman. 
Amherst, Audubon  L.Hardy. 
Andover,  Corwin  F.  Palmer. 
Arlington,  Frank  S.Sutcliffe. 
Athol,W.  Scott  Ward. 
Attleboro,  William  P.  KeUy . 
Barnstable,  F.  W.  Kingman. 
Belmont,  (George  P.  Armstrong. 
Beverly,  Adelbert  Leon  Safford. 
Blaokstone,  Joseph  P.  McCovey. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
Braintree,J  \.  MacDougall. 
Bridgewater ,  W.  H.  Sanderson. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  Russell. 
Brookline,  George  I.  Aldrich. 
Oambri(*ge,  Francis  Cogswell. 
Canton,  James  S.Perkins. 
Chelsea,  B.  C.  Gregory. 
Chicopee .  John  C.  Gray. 
Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 
Concord,  William  L.  Eaton. 
Danvers,  Louis  A.  Pratt. 
Dartmouth,  Charles  E.  Soule. « 
Dedham,  Roderick  Whittlesey  Hine. 
Easthampton,  W.  D.  Miller. 
Easton,  Osman  C.  Evans. 
Everett,  U.  Q.  Wheeler. 
Fall  River,  William  C.  Bates. 
Fitchburg,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly. 
Framingham,  Samuel  F.  Blcdgett 
Franklin,  Irving  H.  Gamwell. 
Gardner,  Judson  I.  Wood. 
Gloucester,  IVeeman  Putney. 
Grafton,  Robert  O.  Small. 
Great  Barrington,  Oilman  C.  Fisher. 
Greenfield,  G.  H.  Danforth. 
Haverhill,  Stanley  H.  Holmes. 
Hingham,  Nelson  G.  Howard. 
Holyoke,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Hudson,  James  G.  Morrell. 
Hyde  Park,  Frank  O.  Draper. 
Ipswich,  Andrew  8.  Thomson. 
Lawrence,  John  E.  Burke. 
Leominster,  Thomas  E.  Thompson. 
Lexington,  fienry  W.  Porter, 
tiowell,  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Frank  J.  Peaslee. 
Maiden,  Henry  D.  Hervey. 
Manchester,  Qeorge  P.  Armstrong. 
Mansfield,  Edwa*-d  P.  Fitts. 
Marblehead,  John  B.Giflord. 
Marlboro,  J.  Asbury  Pitman. 
Medf ord,  Charles  H.  Morss. 

^County  school  examiner. 

«  Secretary  of  school  committee. 
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MA  RSA  t^HUHKTTB^4!0(ittHU0*L 

MerrimAe,  George  E*  Cliiclcrtrisid. 
MethnCTi,  A.  Everett  Wlilt^^ 
Middleboixj.  Gtiftrl«9  U.  Bate* 
Mil  ford,  CharleB  W  R&loy. 
MliJbui*y ;  W*ti»oti  C.  Lw  '* 
Milton,  Afllier  J.  JftMiby.  ?» 
Mi>ljlJi^^u^»  Prank  P.  1>aTl»>u.  i^ 
Nfttick,  Albert  h.  Barb'>tir. 

Kc«bdbaiiit . 

New  Bedford,  WUllajii  E.Htttcli. 
NowbiirjrpLirt,  William  P.  Luiit. 
Kowton.Frad.  W.AUdnaoit. 
Kortb  AdntuMf  iMfto  Pi'eeiiuin  H*ilL 
Kortliftmpton,  J,  H.  Ckrfroy . 
Nortli  AnddTef^GeorKo  E  ClifokLtitiig 
NoTtb  Atlieborc»,J*JiiB»  W.  Brtiluiiit, 
N0rt!ilirklgc^  B.  A .  Mc»lcbf?r. 
NortJi  BrookQeld,  Wra.  A-  Hof t. 
Korwfjod,  Robert  J.  Fttlltir. 
Orange /Ed  ward  Dlxo» 
Pftlm&p.HaroIf}  MeDoan. 
PealjtKly ,  AtW^rt  Robhisrvii. 
FlttM&^:)ld,  Eu^f^no  Boo  tern. 
PljTiioQlb  J'^ticia  J .  Heavf^uB. 
Fr<mni%towii,  Alrait  R,  Lrf^wl*. 
QtilQc-.y,  Frank  Ed«os  ParUn. 
BAudol|ili.  Jrilm  Eh  Bradley. 
Beading » BI&3villo  A.Btotm. 
Riwotis^  Wtii.  H,  Wiuslow. 
Hoc  iclAnd,  Jam  q»  H  ,  Tactqu  ey  ^ 
Bockport^Harrlnt  A.  WetUorell 
Balem» John  Wright  PtsrkiiLM, 
Ban^s,  Cbai'lea  E.  8tc*voiifl, 
BomorvUle,  Gordon  A.Houthwartii 
Sou thbridfiMs  Fred  E.  Oorbtn. 
fkfuth  Badley.A.H,Camp>wlL 
SlJOUi?^.  Charlea  P.  Adanid, 
8pringflehUTh<*ittRa  M.  BalUet 
8toaQhara<  Cii«rl&'i  E.  Sfcoireitfl. 
Btouebton,  Edward  P.  Htte. 
Bwitmpwoit,  Harold  0.  CUnthi,'! 
Tatinton,  C.  F,  Boy  don, 
Ufiton.B.O.Bnian.  i 

Wiikf-^fleld,  Alfn?d  CI  ThomiKMMi. 
WftUbam,  Williaiw  1>,  Parkin«>tt. 
Waru.  Q^Hjrga  W  C^i. 
Warrt*ii,0,  U.  AdiwaJ*. 
WaturtowTv, Frank  R.Pago. 
Web«t*r,  E.  W.  K(ibitiw>ti. 
Wellefiley,  MarrHhulI  Llvtng?tkni  PtjrHiL 
Weatb'jro,  H-  C  Waldrt>n. 
Wc-silflpld,  CharloA  L.  Simtnoui* 
WoHt  Springndd.  C  E.  Bro^rkway. 
Weymouth,  Elmor  E.  Shyrman. 
Whitman,  Honry  M.  Walradt, 
Wilbamstown.  Walter  O.  Mit4?b«!l, 
WInch<>i3doii,David  B  Lwke. 
W in* 'bo^ttir,,  Robert  C.Mwtcalf. 
Wintbrop,  Frank  A .  DougUn, 

«  Po«t-om*>e.  OKiitrd. 
i>BaHiMiltoa. 


MA«*^t*HUliKTTH-t>>iitiliiiad- 

Wobttrn^OfyjriC**  I.da|)n, 
Wof*o«atpr»I{omc>r  l^  I«ow1h 

MICTMlOAJf, 

Adrian,  P,  J  WiUfwm, 
Albion, W.J  McKono. 
Al{wnAiClc»rgo  A.  Hunt. 
Ann  Arb(*r,  H.  M .  Wlmi^m. 
Battle  CrMk,  William  G.Oibttm. 
Bay  City, John  A  =  81  j* wart 
B<?wton  Karln>r,Eu(fenp  A.  Wll^oti- 
Bo9«i3m(^r,  Mb^  A.  F.  OltM^lt. 
Big  Bapid»,  James  H,  MilW. 
GudillaCt  JAmoe  Bihmfltmi  KJaj^ 
Calumet ,  Q  ■  E .  Kr  at  k  , 
CTbarloltf^,  M.  B.  Parinitl«». 
Clicboygtiii,  Willlatn  O.  Tbompooiu 
C<>ld  water,  Tlokjr  8taloy. 
Dolray ,  Frank  C*od  y 
D<*tr«it/Walo«  C,  MnrLlndale. 
Dowfciftact  Warren  K.  tvmklitin 
Eiieanalia,  Willbim  M  JnlllfTfi 
Flintji  H.KtrtbiDrl. 
OladHtone,  J,  H.  McJli-nald. 
tiratid  HaFi*n,  Edward  P,  (Jniritnitign 
GrjiEid  Rupifli!,  W.  H.  Kliou. 
Hanroi'k,  EuKf^ne  Lfi  Eow^. 
IfUlsdftKH.J.GJer 
Hollaiid.J.E- Chirk 
loniaX.  L.  BomiHi- 
I  pon  M  out!  t*i  n .  L .  K .  A  ml  dofi* 
Tronwood,  L.  L.  WrlK^Jt. 
lahi^eTning,  B  E.  Brribm^r. 
Jat'kst*n,  L.  S,  Norton. 
Kftlttaiii»tx>,  8,  (i.  Hart  wt4L 
La^mHag,  W.  D.  Stt^rbtig 
Liidfiigton,Ouy  D.Hmltb. 
Itani^t™.  aamnd  W.  Bftlcar. 
llRBJSitiqtie,  W.  E-  llantinii, 
Marfiit^  Ci  t  y ,  n .  A .  Mar  kbiim. 
MarqHotti*,  E.  C  lilnmiimm, 
MarBhAllJialph  B,  Oar  wood. 
Mcinomin&e,  B.  B.  Hofikina. 
Monroe,  R.  D.  Drigu^, 
Margin  t  ClotnetiH,  J.  B.  KMt^^hrook. 
MtiftJwgoit.  Utiwld  Maakojusitt, 
Negau niM* ,  O rr  Hr'h ti r !-« 
igiloq.J.D,Seblller. 
Norway ,  K.  Tv  Fro»t. 
Owoaac),  J.  W.  SimmuiiM. 
Petoftkoy ,  W.  M.  A  ndrua. 
Puntiac,  Jamw  H,  Harris, 
Port  Burtiti,  W.  P.  J^©wl». 
&»ljrinaw: 

Eaiit  ftidts  E.  C.  Warriwr, 

Wefct8ido.Pbil.  HnbDr. 
Bt.  Joseipb,  EriJt>flt  P.  cnarko. 
8ft tilt  Btt<.  Marlti,  E.  E  Perguflon, 
Soutb  HavMii,  A.  D.  Proiitioc^ 
Traverse  City,  J.  B.  CHlK^rt. 

f  PciMt-officio,TiiruL*ra  Falla, 


<iPrinciTial^ 
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II.— Llst  of  City  Supbbintrndjcnts— Continued. 


MICHiaAN-Contlnued. 

West  Bay  City,  E.  D.  Palmer. 
Wyandotte,  F.  H.  8ooy. 
YpsilADti,  Wm.  B.  Arbangh. 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea,  B.  M.  PhiUipa. 
Austin,  Andrew  Nelson. 
Brainerd,  T.  B.  Hartley. 
Crookston,  W.  P.  P.  Selleck. 
Duluth,  Robert  E.  Denfeld. 
Paribault,  Oeorge  A.  Franklin. 
Fergus  Falls,  J.  A.  Vandyke. 
Hastings,  C.  W.  Meyer. 
Little  Palls,  H.  E.  White, 
liankato,  Edwin  B.Uline. 
Minneapolis,  Charles  M.  Jordan. 
Moorhead,  C.  W.  Mickens. 
New  Ulm,  E.  T.  Critchett. 
Owatonna,  P.  J.  Kuntz. 
Red  Wing,  W.  P.  Kunze. 
Rochester,  Lester  8.  Overholt. 
St.  Cloud,  J.  A.  Cranston. 
St  Paul.  A.  J.  Smith. 
St.  Peter.  V.  R.  Waseon. 
Stillwater,  Darius  Steward. 
Winona,  Charles  R.  Prazier. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Biloxi.J.H.Owings. 

Columbus,  Joe  Cook . 

Greenville,  E.  E.  Bass. 

Hattiesburg,  F.  B.  Woodley. 

Jackson,  Edward  L.  Bailey. 

McComb,  Henry  P.  Hughes. 

Meridian.  J.  C.  Pant. 

Natchez,  J.  Reese  Lin;«  J.  W.  Hendei'son;b 

G.  W.  Brumfield.a 
Vicksburg,  Charles  Pendleton  Kemper. 
Yazoo  City.  Robort  Torre y. 

MISSOURI. 

Aurora,  J.  L.  Green. 
Boonville.  William  Mittelbach. 
Brookfield,  J.  U.  White. 
Cape  Girardeau,  E.  E.  McCulIuugh.a 
Carterville,  O.  N.  Waltz. 
Carthage,  J.  M.  White. 
Chillicothe.G.  A.  Smith. 
Clinton,  Arthur  Lea. 
Columbia,  R.  H.  Embersou. 
Desoto,  Jasper  N.Tankersley. 
Fulton,  J.  C.  Humphreys. 
Hannibal.  R.  B.  D.  Simonaon. 
Independence,  William  L.  C.  Palmer. 
Jefferson  City,  J.  W.  Richardson. 
Joplm,  J.  M.  G  Winn. 
Kansas  City,  James  M.  Greenwood. 
Kirksville,  E.  E.  Funk. 
Lexington,  C.  A.  Phillips. 
Louisiana,  Elizabeth  Whitaker. 
Macon,  William  A.  Annin. 
Marshall.  J.  M.  Taylor. 


MISSOURI-Continued. 

MaryviUe.C.M.Lieb. 
Mexico,  D.  A.  McMillan. 
Moberly.  J.  A.  Whiteford. 
Nevada,  E.  S.  Clarke. 
Poplar  Bluff,  J.  N.  Street. 
BichhiU,  S.M.Barrett. 
St.  Charles,  Joseph  Herring. 
St.  Joseph,  Edward  B.  Neely. 
St.  Louis,  F.  Louis  Soldan. 
Sedalia.G.  V.  Buchanan. 
Springfield,  Jonathan  Fairbanks. 
Trenton,  T.  B.  Ford. 
Warrensburg,  W.  E.  Morrow. 
Webb  City,  A.  G.  Young. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda,  John  W.  Dale. 
Butte,  R.  G.  Young. 
Great  Falls,  S.  D.  Largent. 
Helena,  Randall  J.  Condon. 
Mlasoula.  J.  G.  McKay. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice,  C.  A.  Fulmer. 
Fremont,  J.  L.  Laird. 
Grand  Island,  Robert  J.  3arr. 
Hastings,  J.  D.  French. 
Kc  arney,  A.  O.  Thomas. 
Lincoln,  W.  L.  Stephens. 
Nebraska  City,  N.  Sinclair. 
Norfolk,  D.  C.  0*Connor. 
Omaha,  W.  M.  Davidson. 
Plattsmouth,  E.  L.  Rouse. 
South  Omaha,  J.  Arnott  McLean. 
York,  C.  R.  Atkinson. 

NEVADA. 

Reno,  W.  H.A.Pike. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin,  G.  H.  Whitaker. 

Concord  (Union  district),  Louis  J.  Rundlett. 

Dover,  Frank  H.  Pease. 

Exeter,  John  A.  Brown,  c 

Franklin.  H.  C.  Sanborn. 

Keene    (Union    district),  Thaddeus   William 

Harris. 
Laconia ,  J .  H .  Blaisdol  1 . 
Littleton.  M.  C.  Smart. 
Manchester.  Charles  W.  Bickford. 
Nashua.  James  H.  Fassett. 
Portsmouth,  H.  C.  Morrison. 
Rochester,  Ernest  L.  Silver. 
Somers  worth,  C.  C.  Ferguson. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Asbury  Park,  Fred  S.  Shepherd. 
Atlantic  City,  Charles  B.  Boyer. 
Bayonne,  James  H.  Christie. 
Bloomfleld,  WiUiam  E.  Chancellor. 
Boonton,  M.  P.  Reagie.  a 
Bordentdwn,  William  MacFarland. 


a  Principal. 


fr  County  superintendent. 


cClerk  of  school 
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II.— List  op  City  Supkrintendents— Continued. 


NEW  JERSEY-Contlnued. 

BridKOton,  E.  J.  Hitcbner. 

Burlington,  Wilbur  Watto.a 

C^tmden,  James  E.  Bryan. 

Dover,  J.  Howard  Hulsart.  f> 

East  Orange,  Vernon  L.  Davey. 

Elizabeth,  William  J.  Shearer. 

Englewood,  Marcellns  Oakey. 

Gloucester,  Horatio  Draper. 

Hackensack,  Isaac  A.  Demarest. 

Harrison,  James  F.  Prendergast. 

Hobokon,  A.J.  Demarest. 

Irvington,  F.  H.  Morrell. 

Jersey  City,  Henry  Snyder. 

Kearney,  Don  C.  Bliss. « 

Lambertville,  Robert  H.  Dilts. 

Long  Branch,  Christopher  Oregory. 

Madison,  A.  F.  Stauffer. 

Millville, Silas  C.Smith. 

Monte  lair,  Randall  Spaulding. 

Morristown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 

Newark, Addison  B.Poland. 

New  Brunswick,  William  Clinton  Armstrong. 

Newton,  Charles  J.  Majory.  f> 

North  Plainfleld,H.  J.  Wightmaa. 

Orange,  William  M.  Swingle. 

Passaic,  P.  E.  Spaulding. 

Paterson,  L.  A.  Ooodenough. 

Perth  Amboy,8.  E.  Shull. 

Pliillipsburg.H.Budd  HowelL 

Plainfleld,  Henry  M.  Maxson. 

Princeton,  J.  M.  Arnold. 

Rahway,  E.  C.  Broome. 

Red  Bank,S.  V.  Arrowsmith. 

Rutherford,  Stephen  B  Qilholy. 

Salem,  Morris  H.Stratton. 

Somerville,  H.  C.  Krebs.  f> 

South  Amboy,  R.  M.  Fitch. 

South  Orange,  H.  W.  Foster. 

Summit,  John  K.  Liathrop. 

Town  of  Union,  Otto  Ortel.d 

Trenton,  Ebenezer  Mackey. 

VmeUnd,  J.  J.  linger. 

West  Hoboken,  Robert  Waters. 

West  New  York,  Wra.  M.  Van  Sickle. 

West  Orange,  Edward  D.  McColiom.* 

Woodbury,  J.  E.  Frey. «» 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque,  A.  B.  Stroup. 
Raton,  Wm.  M.  Helney. 
Santa  Fe,  J.  A.  Wood. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany, Charles  W.Cole. 
Albion,  Willis  O.Carmer. 
Amsterdam,  Harrison  T.  Morrow. 
Auburn, Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

a  Principal. 

t^Supervismg  principaL 
^Post-oflfice,  Arlington, 
rf  Postofflce,  Weeha  wken. 
« Principal  Union  School. 


NEW  YORK-Oontinued. 

Ballston  Spa,  A.  A.  lAvery.  i> 
Batavia,  John  Kennedy. 
Bath,  W.  T.  Palmer,  a 
Binghamton.G.  R.  Miller. 
Buffalo,  Henry  P.  Emerson. 
Canandaigna,  J.  Carlton  Norris. 
Catskill.PhiloH.Edick. 
Cohoee,  Edward  Hay  ward. 
Corning: 

District  No.  9, Leigh  R.Hunt. 

District  No.  18,  A.  M.  Blodgett  <■ 
Gortland, Ferdinand  E.Smith. 
Dunkirk,  James  C.  Van  Etten. 
Elmira,  C.  F.  Walker. 
Fredonia,  Mary  F.  Lord.^ 
Fulton,  J.  R.  Fairgrieve. 
Geneva,  William  H.  Truesdale. 
Glens  Falls,  B.  W.  Griffith. 
Glovei'svilie,  James  A.  Estee. 
Green  Island,  James  Heatiy. 
Haverstraw,  L.  O.  Markham. 
Herkimer, Schuyler  F.  Herron. 
Hoosick  Falls,  H.  H.  Snell. 
Hornellsville,  Elmer  S.  Redman. 
Hudson,  F.  J.  if  agendorph. 
nion,  Alfred  W.Abrams. 
Ithaca,  P.  D.  Boynton. 
Jamestown,  Rovillus  R.  Rogers. 
Johnstown,  Frank  W.  Jennings. 
Kingston,  S.R.  Shear. 

District  No.  1 .  P.  H.  CuUen J" 

District  No.  2, . 

District  No.  3,  Henry  Powers./ 

District  No.  4,  William  A.  McConnelU 
Lansing  burg,  George  F.Sawyer. 
Little  Falls,A.J.MerreII. 
Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 
Lyons,  W.  H.  Kinney. 
Malono,  Sarah  L.  Perry. 
Ma mnroneck,  George  McAndi*ew.<> 
Matteawan,  Earlman  Fennor.a 
Mechanu-sville,  L.  B.  Blakeman. 
Med.na,  T.  H.  Armstrong. 
Middle  town,  James  F.TuthiU. 
Mount  Vernon, Charles  E.Nichols. 
Newark,  Charles  A.  Hamilton.a 
Newburg,  James  M.Crane. 
New  Rochelle,  Isaac  E.  Young. 
New  York: 

William  H.  Mazwe1l,(7  city  superintendent. 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and   the  Bronx, 
Andi*ew  W.  Edson.9 

Borough  of  Brooklyn,  John  H.  Walsh.* 

Borough  of  Queens,  Edward  L.  Stevens.  < 

Borough  of  Richmond,  Hubbard  R.  Yet- 
man..f 
Niagara  Falls,  R.  A.  Taylor. 

/Poet-office,  Rondout. 
a  Post-office,  New  York  City. 
h  Post-office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
<  Post-office,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
i  Post-office,  Tottenville,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK-Contlnued. 

North  Tarry  town.  L.  W.  Craig.a 
North  Tonawanda,  Frank  J.  Beardsley. 
Norwich, Stanford  J.Gibson. 
Nyack,  Ira  H.  Lawton. 
OgdensboriTtH.  H.  Southwick. 
Olean,  Delmer  E.  Bacheller. 
Oneida,  Avery  Warner  Skinner. 
Oneonta,  William  C.  Franklin. 
Oaaininer.  W.  H.  Ryan. 
Oswego,  Gieorge  B.  Bnllis. 
Owego,  Elmer  Q.  Bridgham. 
Peekskill: 

District  No.  7  (Dmmliill),  John  Millar. 

*    District  No.  8  (Oakside) ,  A.  D.  Dtmbor. 
Penn  Yan,  Jay  Crissey. 
Plattsburg,  S.  J.  Preston. 
Port  Chester,  E,  O.  Lautman. 
Port  Jer vis,  John  M.  Dolph. 
Ponghkeepeie,  Wm.  Alexander  Smith. 
Renssalaer,  A.  R.  Coalson. 

Rochester,  Clarence  P.  Carroll. 

Rome,  Lewis  N.  Crane. 

Salamanca,  Thomas  Stone  Bell. 

Sandy  Hill,  Frances  A.  Tefft.a 

Saratoga  Springs,  Thomas  R.  KneiL 

Schenectady,  Samuel  B.  Howe. 

Seneca  Falls,  C.  Willard  Rice. 

Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett. 

Tarry  town,  J.  V.  Sturges-a 

Tonawanda,  Henry  Wheaton. 

Troy,  John  H.  Willets. 

Utica,  George  Griffith. 

Waterloo,  H.  B.  Smith.b 

Watertown,  Frank  S.  Tisdale. 

Watervliet,  Russell  H.  Bellows. 

Waverly,  E.  B.  Bobbins. 

Whitehall,  WUber  W.  Howe. 

White  Plains,  W.  A.  McConnelL 

Yonkers,  Charles  E.  Gorton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AsheviUe,  R.  J.  Tighe. 
Charlotte,  R.  B.  Hunter. 
Concord,  Walter  Thompson. 
Durham,  J.  A.  Matheson. 
Elizabeth  City,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Bradford.a 
Fayetteville,  J.  A.Jones. 
Gastonia,  Joe  8.  Wray. 
Goldsboro,  Thomas  R.  Foust. 
Greensboro,  Edgar  D.  Broadhurst. 
Henderson,  J.  T.  Alderman. 
High  Point, George  H.CrowelL 
Kinston,  L.  C.  Brogden. 
Newbem,  H.  P.  Harding. 
Raleigh,  Edward  P.  Moses. 
Salisbury,  I.  C.Grtffin. 
Washington,  Harry  Howell. 

Wilmington, . 

Winston,  Charles  F.  Tomlinson. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo,  Alfred  E.  Logie. 
Grand  Forks,  J.  Nelson  Kelley. 

a  Principal. 


OHIO. 

Akron,  Henry  V.  Hotchkiss. 
Alliance,  John  £.  Morris. 
Ashland,  £.  P.  Dean. 
Ashtabula,  R.  P.  Clark. 
Barberton,  W.  M.  Glasgow. 
Bellaire,  J.  R.  Anderson. 
Bellefontaine,  John  W.  Mackinnon. 
Bellevue,  E.  P.  Warner. 
Bowling  Green,  N.  D.  O.  Wilson. 
Bucyrus,  J.  J.  Blfss. 
Cambridge,  C.  L.  Cronebaugh. 
Canal  Dover,  Franklin  P.  Gelger. 
Canton,  J.  M.  Sarver. 
Chillicothe,  M.  E.  Hard. 
Cincinnati,  F.  B.  Dyer.* 
Circleville,  C.  L.  Boyer. 
Cleveland: 

Edwin  F.  Moulton,  superintendent. 

Starr  Cad wallader,  director. 
Columbus,  Jacob  A.  Shawan. 
Conneaut,  C.  T.  Northrop. 
Coshocton,  H.  S.  Piatt. 
Dayton,  Edwin  N.  Brown. 
Defiance,  R.  W.  Mitchell. 
Delaware,  Horace  A.  Stokes. 
Delphos,  T.  W.  Shimp. 
Dennison,  H.  Z.  Hobson. 
East  Liverpool,  Robert  E.  Rayman. 
Elyria,  W.  R.  Comings. 
Pindliy.J.W.Zellar. 
Postoria,  W.  S.  Robinson. 
Fremont,  W.  W.  Rosa 
Gallon,  I.  C.Gulnther. 
Gallipolis,  S.  H.  Lay  ton. 
Glenville.H.H.  Cully. 
Greenville,  John  W.Swarts. 
Hamilton,  S.  L.  Rose. 
Hillsboro,  F.  H.  Warren. 
Iron  ton,  S.  P.  Humphrey. 
Jackson,  J.  E.  Kinnison. 
Kent,  A.  B.  Stutzman. 
Kenton,  Charles  J.  Britton. 
Lancaster,  H.  A.  Cassidy. 
Lima,  Charles  C.  Miller. 
Lorain,  F.D.Ward. 
Mansfield.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve. 
Marietta, Elmer  W.Jordan. 
Marion.  H.L.Frank. 
Martins  Ferry,  J.  H.  Snyder. 
Massillon,  Edmund  A.Jones. 
Miamisburg,  W.  McK.  Vance. 
Middletown,  Arthur  Powell. 
Mount  Vernon,  John  K.  Baxter. 
Nelsonville,  Aaron  Grady. 
Newark,  F.  Martin  Townsend. 
Newburg,  B.  F.  Stevenson. 
New  Philadelphia,  G.C.  Maurer 
Nlles,  Frank  J.  Roller. 
Norwalk,  A.  D.  Beechy. 
Norwood,  W.  S.  Cadman. 
Oberlln,  Ward  H.  Nye. 
Painesville.  F.  H.  Kendall. 
Piqua.C.  W.  Bennett. 

fr  Supervising  principal 


ncipaL       /^"^  T 
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OHIO-  Continned. 

Pomeroy ,  C.  T.  Coates. 
Portsmoath,  J.  I.  Hadaon. 
Ravenoa,  F.  A.  Merrill.- 
8t  Marys,  J.  D.  Simkins. 
Balem,  Jesse  L.  Johnson. 
Sandusky.  H.  B.  Williams. 
Shelby,  W.S.  Lynch. 
Sidney,  H.R.McVay. 
Springfield,  John  S.  Weaver. 
Steabenville,  EUlward  M.  Van  Clove. 
Tiffin,  Charles  A.  Kroat. 
Toledo,  William  Wallace  Chalmers. 
Troy,  Ralph  M.  Brown. 
Uhrichsville,  L.  E.  Everett. 
Urbana,  I.  N.  Keysor. 
Van  Wert,J.  P.  Sharkey. 
Warren,  C.  E.  Carey. 
Washington  C.  H., B.  Lincoln  Mendi 
Wellston,  Ezokiei  Wallace  Patterson. 
Wellsville.  James  L.  MacDonald. 
Wooster,  Charles  Haapert. 
Xenia,  Edwin  B.  Cox. 
Yonngstown,  N.  H.  Cbaney. 
ZanesviUe,  W.  D.  Lash. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Guthrie,  Frank  E.  Buck. 
Oklahoma,  Ed.  S.  Vaught 
Perry,  A.  K.  Gassom. 

OREGON. 

Astoria,  A.  L.Clark. 
Baker  City.  J.  A.  ChurchiU. 
Eugene.  A.  F.  Bechdolt. 
Pendleton,  E.  B.  Conklin. 
Portland,  Frank  Rigler. 
Salem.  L.  R.  Traver . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny,  John  Morrow. 
Allontown,  Francis  D.  Raub. 
Altooua,  D.S.Keith. 
Archbald.W.A.Kolly. 
Ashland,  William  C.  Estler. 
Ashley.  E.  D.  Bovard. « 
Bangor,  John  W.  Gruver,  ^ 
Beaverfalls,  Edward  Maguira 
Bellefonte,  David  O.  Etters. 
Bethlehem,  Fred  W.  Robbing. 
Bloomsburg,  L.  P.  Sterner,  a 
Braddock,  Grant  Norris. 
Bradford,  E.E.Miller. 
Bristol,  Louise  D.  Baggs. 
Butler,  John  A .  G  ibson. 
Carbondale.  Elmer  E.  Garr. 
Carlisle,  John  C.  Wagner. 
Camogie,  W.  S.  Bryan.  f> 
Catasauqua,  H.  J.  Reinhard.  b 
Chambersburg,  Samuel  Gelwiz. 
Charleroi,  J.  A.  Snodgrass.  fr 
Chester,  A.  Duncan  Yocum. 
Clearfield,  H.  E.  Trout. 
Coatesville,  W.  T.  Gordon. 

a  Supervising  principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA-Oontinued. 

Columbia,  Daniel  Fleisher. 
Connersville.  J.  P.  Wiley.  * 
Conshohocken,  E.  B.  Ziegler. 
Corry,  W.  W.  Fell. 
Danville.  U.  L.  Gordy. 
Dickson  City.  M.  J.  Lloyd. 
Dubois,  J.  H.  Alleman. 
Dunmore.  C.  P.  Hoban. 
Duquesne,  H.  E.  Winner,  f* 
Easton.  William  W.  Cottingham. 
Eldwardsdale,  J.  O.  Hermann. 
Erie.H.C.Miasimer. 
Etna,  J.  Q.  A.  Irvine.  f» 
Forest  City,  C.  T.  Thorpe,  b 
Franklin,  N.  P.  Kinsley. 
Freeland,  E.  F.  Hanlon. 
Greensburg.  E.  J.  Shivea. 
Greenville,  James  J.  Palmer. 
Hanover,  Thomas  F.  Chrostwaite. 
Harrisburg,  Lemuel  O.  Foose. 
Hazleton,  David  A.Harman. 
Homestead,  Jamee  M.  Norris 
Huntington.  E.  R.  Barclay. 
Indiana,  James  F.  Chapman. 
Jeannette.John  W.Anthony. 
Johnsonburg,  G.  B.  Gerberich.  a 
Johnstown,  J.  M.  Berkey. 
Kano.T.E.Lytle. 
Kittanning,  D.  R.  Sumstine. 
Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrle. 
Lanaford.  A.  A.  KUlian. 
Latrobe.  A.  A.  Strong,  b 
Lebanon.  R.  T.  Adams. 
Lebighton,  N.  S.  Murphy. « 
Lewistown,  W.  F.  Kennedy.  <* 
Lockhaven,  John  A.  Robb. 
Luzerne,  Theron  G.  Osborne. 
McKeesport,  J.  Bnrdette  Richey. 
McKeos  Rocks,  F.  H.  Powers.  f> 
Mahanoy  City,  William  N.  Ebrhart 
Mauchchunk,  James  J.  Bevan.  <' 
Moadville,  Ulysses  G.  Smith. 
Middletown,  H.  J.  Wickey. 
Millvale,  J.  C.  R.  Johnston,  b 
Milton,  A.  ReistRutt. 
Minersvillo.H.  H.  Sitayd.a 
Monongahela  City,C.  H.  Wolford.^ 
Mount  Car mol,  Samuel  Halsey  Dean. 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.  Grant  Miller.^ 
Nan tlcoke,  John  William  Griffith. 
New  Brighton,  J.  W.  P.  Wilkin.son. 
Newcastle,  J.  W.  Canon. 
New  Kensington,  Bird  S.  Hunnell. 
Norristown,  Joseph  K.Gotwals. 
Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock. 
Olyphant,  M.  W.  Cuuimings. 
Philadelphia,  Eldward  Brooks. 
Phoenixvillo,  Harry  F.  Leister. 
Pittsburg,  Samuel  Andrews. 
Pittston,  Robert  Shiel.« 
Plymouth,  E.  H.  Scott. 
Pottstown,  Wm.  W.  Rupert. 
Pottsville,  B.  F.  Patterson. 


b  Principal. 


f  County  suj 
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PENNSYLVANIA— Oontinned. 

ponxsatawney,  C.  H.  Donnell. 

ReadivK.  Charles  8.  Pooe. 

Renovo»Oden  C.Gfortner.a 

Rochester.  Rnfos  Danr.* 

St.  Chdr,  Thomas  G.  Jones. 

St.  Mary»»  J-  J-  LyiKjh.a 

Sayre,  I.  P.  Stetler.a 

Scottdale,  P.  N.  Osbonie.b 

Scranton,  Geo.  W.  Phillips. 

Sewickley ,  P.  E.  Plckinger. 

Shamokin,  Jos,  Howerth. 

Sharon,  S.  H .  Hadley . 

Sharpsburg,  C.  C.  Kelson  and  E.  B.  McRoberts. 

Shenandoah ,  J.  W .  Cooper. 

South  Bethlehem,  Owen  R.  Wilt. 

Stoelton,  L.  E.  McGinnee. 

Sunbury,  Ira  Shipman. 

Tamaqna,  Robert  P.  Ditchbnm. 

Tarentom,  A.  D.  Endsley.^ 

Taylor,  M.J.  Lloyd. 

Titusville,  Henry  Pease. 

Towanda,  H.  G.  Padget.a 

Tyrone,  I.  C.  M.  Ellenberger. 

Uniontown,  H.  P.  Brooks. 

Warren,  W.  L.  McGowan. 

Washington,  W.  D.  Brightwell. 

Waynesboro,  J.  Hassler  Reber. 

Westchester, Addison  L.Jones. 

West  Pittston,  L.  P.  Bierly.^ 

Wilkesbarre,  James  M.  Congblin. 

Wilkinsbnrg,  James  L.Allison. 

Williamsport,  Charles  Loee. 

Wilmerding,  W.  O.  Oans.b 

York,  Atrens  Wanner. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol,  John  Poet  Reynolds. 
BarrillviUe,Leroy  G.  Staples.^ 
Central  FaUs,  Wendell  A.  Mowry. 
Coventry, William  B.Potter. 
Cranston,  Valentine  Almy.d 
Camberland,  C.  C.  Richardson. 
East  Providence,  Alien  P.  Keith. 
Johnston, William  H.Starr.' 
Lincoln,  Frederick  E.  Bragdon. 
Newport,  Herbert  Warren  Lull. 
North  Kingstown,  P.  B.  Colo.  / 
Pawtucket,  Maurice  J.  O'Brien. 
Providence,  Walter  H.  Small 
Bouth  Kingstown,  B.  E.  Helmo.a 
Warren,  E.  R.  Cutler. 
Warwick,  C.  Edward  Glover. 
Westerly,  W.  H.  Holmes,  jr. 
Woonsocket,  Prank  E.  McFeo 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville,  R.  F.  GilUam. 
Anderson,  Thomas  C.  Walton. 

a  Supervising  principal. 
*>  Principal, 
c  Post-office,  Pascoag. 
«  Post-office,  Auburn. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA-Continued. 

Beaufort,  Frank  T.  Harder. 
Charleston,  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Chester,  W.  H.  Hand. 
Columbia,  E.  S.  Dreher. 
Florence,  J.  L.  Mann. 
Georgetown,  Ellison  Capers,  jr. 
Greenville,  E.  L.  Hughes. 
Greenwood,  Edward  C.  Coker. 
Laurens,  B.  L.  Jones. 
Orangeburg,  A.  J.  Thackston. 
Rock  Hill,  J. C.Cork. 
Spartanburg,  Frank  Evans. 
Sumter,  S.  H.  Edmunds. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen,  W.  L.  Cochrane. 

Lead,E.C.Grnbbs. 

Mitchell,  F.H.Hoff. 

Sioux  Falls,  Frank  C.  McClelland. 

Tankton,  R.  C.  Shellenbarger. 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol,  Richard  Henry  Watkins. 
Chattanooga,  Sidney  G.  Gilbreath. 
Clarksville, Alfred  Livingston. 
Columbia.  W.  E.  Bostick  &  and  J.  H.  Kelly.fr 
Jackson,  J.  R.  McGee. 
Johnson  City,  J.  E.  Crouch. 
Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  Qeorge  W.  Gordon. 
Nashville,  Z.  H.  Brown. 

TEXAS. 

Austin,  A.  N.  McCallnm. 
Beaumont,  H.  F.  Triplets 
Bonham,  I.  W.  Evans. 
Brenham,  Edward  W.  Tarrant. 
Brownsville,  Thomas  P.  Barbour.^ 
Brown  wood,  George  H.  Carpenter. 
Cleburne,  V.  M.  Fulton. 
Corpus  Christi,  Charles  W.  Crossley. 
Corsicana,  J.  W.  Cantwell. 
Dallas,J.  L.Long. 
Denlson ,  F.  B.  Hughes. 
Denton,  J.  S.  Carlisle. 
£1  Paso,  G.  P.  Putnam. 
Ennis,H.F.Triplett. 
Fort  Worth,  Alex.  Hogg. 
Gainesville,  E.  F.  Comegys. 
Galveston,  John  W.  Hopkins. 
Gonzales,  Thomas  H.  Lewis. 
Greenville, George  A.  Newton. 
Hlllsboro,  W.  D.  Butler. 
Houston,  W.  W.  Bamett. 
Laredo,  L.  J.  Christen. 
McKlnney,  T.  W.  Lanham. 
MarshaU,  W.  H.  Attebery. 

e  Post-office,  Thornton. 
/Post-office,  Wickford. 
aPost-office,  Kingston. 
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TEXAS— Continued. 

Palestine,  Wilbur  F.  Wilson. 
Paris,  J.  a.  Woolen. 
San  Antonio,  L.  E.  Wolfe. 
Sherman,  P.  W.  Horn. 
Taylor,  W.  M.  Williams. 
Temple,  Jamee  E.  Binkley. 
Terrell,  S.  M.  N.  Ifarrs. 
Texarkana,  W.  Owens. 
Tyler,  J.  L.  Henderson. 
Victoria,  Felix  E.  Smith. 
Waco,  J.  C.  Lattimore. 
Waxahachie,  Walter  Acker. 
Woatherford,  H.  G.  Reed. 

UTAH. 

Logan,  James  A.  Langton. 
Ogden,  William  Allison. 
Park  City,  Clarence  A.  Blocher. 
Provo,  William  S.  Rawlings. 
Salt  Lake  City,  D.  H.  ChHstenaen. 

VERMONT. 

Barre,0.  D.  Mathewson. 
Bellows  Falls,  B.  E.  Merriam. 
Bennington,  Albert  W.  Vamey. 
Brattleboro,  H.  K.  Whitaker.o 
Burlington,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 
Montpelier,  E.  Q.  Ham. 
Rutland,  Willard  A.  Frazler. 
St  Albans,  Fred.  W.  Freeman. 
St.  Johnsbnry,  Clarence  H.Dempeej. 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria,  Kosciusko  Kemper. 
Bristol,E.  H.Russell. 
Charlottesville,  John  S.Pattou. 
Danville,  Abner  Anderson. 
Fredericksburg,  Benjamin  P.  Willis. 
Lynchburg,  E.  C.  Glass. 
Manchester,  David  L.  Pulliam. 
Newport  News.  John  Sheldon  Jonei. 
Norfolk, Richard  A.  Dobie. 
Petersburg,  D.  M.  Brown. 
Portsmouth,  John  C.  Ashton. 
Richmond,  William  F.  Fox. 
Roanoke,  Bushrod  Rust. 
Staunton,  Francis  H.  Smith,  Jr. 
Winchester,  Maurice  M.  Lyncli. 

WASHINGTON. 

Ballard,  J.  C.  Dickson. 
Everett, George  E.St.  John. 
ESairhaven,  W.  J.  Hughes. 
Olympia,  W.  W.  Montgomery. 
Seattle,  Frank  B.  Cooper. 
Spokane,  J.  A.  Tormey. 
Tacoma,  A.  B.  Warner. 
Vancouver,  C.  W.  Shnmway. 
Walla  Walla,  F.  M.  Burke. 
Whatcom,  James  Mclnnis. 

a  Principal  of  high  schooL 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Ben  wood,  Charles  B.  Carrigan.  6 
Bluefleld,  C.  A.  Ful  wider. 
Charleston,  George  8.  Laidley. 
Clarksburg,  F.  L.  Burdette. 
Fairmont,  Joseph  Roiier. 
Grafton,  Hay  ward  Fleming. 
Huntington,  W.  H.  Cole. 
Martinsbnrg,  C.  H.  Cole. 
MonndsviUe,  W.  M.  Henderson. 
Parkersbnrg,  U.  S.  Fleming. 
Wheeling,  David  E.Cloyd. 

WISCONSIN. 

Antigo,  Myron  E.  Keats. 
Appleton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  J.  T.  Hooper. 
Baraboo,  G.  W.  Gehrand. 
Beaverdam,John  C.Healy. 
Beloit, Franklin  E.Converse. 
Berlin,  C.H.Wright. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Silas  B.  Tobey. 
Depere: 

East  Side,  Andrew  C.  Mailer. 

West  Side,  J.  V.  Brennan. 
Eau  Claire,  Otis  C.  Gross. 
Fond  du  Lac,  William  Wilson. 
Grand  Rapids,  H.  S.  Yonker. 
Greenbay,  A.  W.  Burton. 
Janesville,  H.  C.  Buell. 
Kaukauna,  A.  M.  Olson. 
Kenosha,  Norman  L.  Baker. 
La  Crosse,  John  P.  Bird. 
Madison,  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc,  Paul  G.  W.  Keller. 
Marinette,  G.  H.  Landgraf. 
Marshfleld,  J.  B.  Borden. 
Menasha,  John  Rosch. 
Menominee,  L.  D.  Harvey. 
Merrill,  W.H.Schulz. 
Milwaukee,  C.  G.  Pearse. 
Moni*oe,G.  W.  Swartz. 
Neenah,  J.  N.  Stone. 
Oconto,  C.  A.  H.  Fortier. 
Oshkosh,  H.  A.  Simonds. 
Portage,  A.  C.  Kellogg. 
Racine,  George  F.  Bell. 
Rhlnelander,  F.  A.  Lowell. 
Sheboygan,  H.F.  Leverenz. 
Stevens  Point,  P.  F.  Showers. 
Superior,  B.  B.  Jackson. 
Washburn,  D.  E.  Cameron. 
Watertown,  Charles  F.  Viebahn. 
Waukojfiba,  H.  L.  Terry,  b 
Wausau,  Karl  Mathie. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne,  H.  E.  Conard. 
Laramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 
Rock  Springs,  B.  A.  Dunbar. 

fr  Principal 
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University  or  college. 
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Name  of  president. 


A.  P.  Montague,  LL.D 

Bev.S.M.Hosmer.D.D 

Rev.  Benedict  MengeB.0. 8.  B 

Rev.  William  Tyrrell,  8.  J 

Joha  W.  Abercrombie,  LL.  D 

KendrlckC.Babcock.Ph.D 

J. H.Hineman, A.M., chairman  .. 

John  W.  Conger,  LL.D 

Eugene  B.  Long,  Ph.  D 

Rev.E.H.Liles 

Rev.  8.  Anderson,  A.  B 

Henry  8.  Hartzog,  LL.  D 

Bev.J^.M.Cox.D.D 

B.L  Wheeler,  LL.D 

Rev.  George  A.  Gates,  LL.  D 

Rev.  G.  W.  Wadsworth,  D.  D 

Rev.J.S.Glafie,C.M.,D.D 

William  T.  Randall,  A.  M. ,  dean . . 

Rev.  T.  G.  Brownson,  D.  D 

Walter  A.  Edwards,  LL.D 

Rev.  John  P.  Prieden,  8.  J 

Rev.EUMcClish.D.D 

Rev.RobertE.Kenna,8.J 

D.S.Jordan,  LL.D 

James  H.  Baker,  LL.  D 

Rev.  W.F.Slocum,  LL.D 

Rev.A.J.8chuler,8.J 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 

Plavel  S.Luther, LL.D 

Rev.  B.P.Raymond,  LL.D 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D 

Rev.  W.C.Jason.  A.  M 

Geo.  A.  Harter,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Dennis  J.  O'Connell,  8.  T. 

D.,  rector. 

Charles  W.  Needham.  LL.  D 

E.M.Gallaudet.LL.D 


Howard  Collegfe 

Southern  University 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  HiU  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkadelpnia  Methodist  College  .... 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

Philander  Smith  College 

University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  CoUefire 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  Soutliern  California 

California  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

Ht.IgrnatiuB  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 


Address. 


Hanta  Clara  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 


University  of  Denver . 


Eastlake,Ala. 
Greensboro,  Ala. 
St.  Bernard,  Ala. 
Springhill,  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Do. 
BateBville,Ark. 
Clarksville,  Ark. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Payetteville,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Claremont,Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Do 

Do. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Stanford  University»Cal 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
University  Park,  Colo. 


Rev.  Jerome  Daugherty.S.  J 
Rev. Edward  X. Fink, 8.  J  ... 


Rev.  John  Gordon,  D.i) 

Rev.  Brother  Germanus,F.  8.  C . . 

Lincoln  Hulley ,  Ph.  D 

Thos.  H.  Taliaferro.  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Charles  H.Mohr,  Ph.  D 

A.A.Murphree.A.M 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Blackman,  Ph.  D  . . . . 
Walter  B.  Hill ,  LL.  D. ,  chancellor 

Rev.G^jorgo  Sale,A.M 

Rev.  Horace  Bnmstead,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  M.  Henderson,  D.  D 

W.  Claude  Williams,  A.  B 

B.  P.  Gaillard.  acting 

P.  D.  Pollock,  LL.D. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Dickey.  D.D 

W.H.Crqgman,Litt.D 

William  P.  Quillian,jr 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Sharp,  A.  B 

James  A.  MacLean,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Harry  B.  Gough,  A.  B 

Rev.  E.M.Smith,  D.D 

Rev.  M.  J.  Marsile,  C.  8.  V 

W.H.Bradley.  Ph.D..  dean 

Rev. Fred  L.Sigmund, D.D 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Dumbach,  S.J 

Rev.  John  Xruszynski,C.R 

Rev.  Wm.  R.Harper,  LL.D 

A.R.Taylor.Ph.D 

W.E.Lugonbeel.Ph.D 

Rev.Daniel  Irion 

Robert  E.  Hieronymus.  A.  M 

Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D 

Rev.J.A.Leavitt.D.D 

Rev.  Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D . . 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Nash,  8.  T.  D  ... . 

Wilson  T.  Hogue,  Ph.  B 

Rev.  Cliflford  W.  Barnes,  A.  M  .. . 
Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  LL.  D  . . 
M.  H.  Chamberlin,  LL.  D 


Trinity  College Hartford,  Conn. 

Wesleyan  University I  Middletown,  Conn 

Yale  University New  Haven,  Conn. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students.    Dover,  Del. 

Delaware  College Newark,Del. 

Catholic  University  of  America Washington,  D.  C. 

Columbian  University 

Gallaudet  College 

Georgetown  University 

Gonza^a  College 

Howard  University 

St.  John's  College 

John  B.  Stetson  university 

University  of  Florida 

St.  Leo  College 

Florida  State  College 

Rollins  College 

University  or  Georaria 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  Univei'sity 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Mercfr  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  University 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  Institute 

Young  Harris  College 

University  of  Idaho 

Hedding  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Viateur's  College 

Blackburn  College 

Carthasre  College 
"    -       ..      .-.^^^ 


St.  Ignatias  CoUego 

St.  Stanislau-s  College 

University  of  Chicago 

James  Millikin  University. 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Proseminary. . 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University  .. 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendreo  College 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deland.Fla. 
Lake  City, Pla. 
St.  Leo,  Pla. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Wintorpark,Pla. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bowdon,  Ga. 
Dahlonega,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Oxford,  Ga. 
South  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wright8ville,Ga. 
Young  HarHs,  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Abingdon,  111. 
Bloomingrton,  111. 
Bourbonnais,  111. 
Qirlinville,Ill. 
Carthage,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 

D?. 

Do. 
Decatur,  m. 
Effingham.  111. 
Elmhurst.ni. 
Eureka,  ni. 
Evanston,IU. 
Ewing,  111. 
Galesburg,Ill. 

Do. 
Greenville.  111. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
Lebanon,  ni. 


ED   1903- 
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ni.— CoLLKOE  Presidents — Continued. 
1. — Colleges  for  men  and  coeducational  colleges  of  lUwral  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


Rev.J.L.Gkx>dkniffht,D.D 

Rev.  Thos.  H.  McMichael,  D.  D . . . 

Rev.H.J.Kiekhoefer.Ph.D 

Rev.  John  Miller,  O.  S.  B. . rector 
Rev.  Anaelm  Mueller.  0. 8.  P . . . . 

Oostav  A.  Andreen,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Samuel  Macke, 0. 8.  P., rec- 
tor. 
Rev. Stanley  A.  McKay,  D.  D. .. . 

Trt  .  i  i    ,^  h  u t  ■  V  -  A    1*1 

ft*^^'.  1  . A  BIHfJchfiLrd. V  U,, 

Wllliara  L.  Brjim ,  Vh  D 

Rev.  Wtn  K  I^hip.  LL  .  D 

Hev.  Murt  in  Lupoko  . . 

Rev.  WillUTu  T  Sti>tt.LL,  D  .... 

RoT.E.H.Uutfhi?«,H  T.D 

BW.FlBlit^r.LL  U... 

W  E  Ojirrifl-mPh  1>  

Ih-    T      T     411..    ..,     M   ft 

Re V .  A?  Mor riaaey,'C .  8 .'C  ' '.  1 ." .' ." .' ." 

Robert  L.Kelly, Ph.  M 

Rev.A.Schmitt.0.8.B 

Rev.  John  H.  Shilling,  Ph.  D., 
actiner. 

J.H. Scott.  A.B 

Rev.  A.  Grant  Evans 

Rev.  S.  B.  McCormick.D.  D 

J.Frederick  Hir8ch, A. M 

O.Kraushaar 

D.P.Smith 

Rev.C.K.PreuB 

Rev.  J.  K.  Richard8on,B.  T.  D. ... 

HiU  M.Bell.A.M 

Rev.  John  P.  Carroll,  D.  D 

Rev*  t!  J.  BawJett"  *D.  bV.'.'.V.V.V.V 

Rev.  Dan  P.  Bradley,  D.  D 

Rov.P.W.GrosBman.A.B 

Charles  E.Shel ton,  LL.D  

Goo.  E.  MacLean.  LL.  D 

Ernest  R.  Dewsnup,  A.  M 

Carlyle  Rummer  bell,  A.  M 

Rev.  E.  S.  Havighorst,  D.  D 

Rev.  John  W.  Hancher,  8.  T.  D . . . 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  King,  LL.D 

A.Rosenberger,A.B 

L.  A.  Garrison,  A.  B.,  vice-pres. . . 

Rev.  W.  8.  Lewis,  D.  D 

Rev.  E.E.  Reed,  D.D 

George  N.Ellis, A. M 

Rev.  L.  Bookwalter,  D.D 

Millard  F. Troxell, D.D 

Rev.  L  Wolf,  O.  SB,  D.D 

Rev.L.H.MurUn.D.D 

Rev.  J.  C.Miller,  D.D 

Amos  A.  Davis,  A.  M 

P.O.Bonebrake,A.M 

Rev. D.  8.  Stephens,  D.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D 

T.W.Bellingham,  Ph.D 

Rwv.  Jam*.\a  Mrl.'iil:^'    s    \     

ThomaH  W .  Rf»fti  Ij  ,  .\    M 

Bcv*P.M.Bpfcric€ir,  li  L> 

Rev*  Nfirnian  Pkt±M»,  U-O 

aov.K.J„Mffri-i«oij,LL,D 

Edmund  St»nUv>%A.M 

Rt^v.A.W.Moyor.. 

Gwirgo  F.  Cor/lc .  PIi  D 

Ritv,  J.  P.  Fatilkufir,  AM 

Rov.  Wm.G.  Frost.  PhD. 

Frodorick  W,  Hiniti.Ph  D 

J,  J.  Taylor,  LL.D I 

Rev.  Geo .  J .  Bun  i  (^t  t,  AM 

A.CKtirkPudiiU,  A  B 

Rev.Borria  A.  Jonkins,  A .  M.,  B.D 


University  or  college. 


Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Bede  College 

St.  Francis  Solan  us  College 

Augustana  C/oUege 

St.  Joseph*s  College 

Shurtleflf  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

DoPauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Earlham  College 

St.  Meinrad  College   

Taylor  University 

Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Coe  Collego 

Cliarles  City  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  Collego 

Des  Moinc?s  College 

Drake  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Parsons  Collefi:e 

Upper  Iow»  University 

Iowa  College  

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Graceland  College 

Palmer  College 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Mominsside  College 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  Colleeo 

Western  College 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  University 

Campbell  College 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  Christian  College 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.Mary^  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College  

Pairmount  College 

Friends  University 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

Union  College 

Berea  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

Kentucky  University 


Address. 


Lincoln,  111. 
Monmouth,  ni. 
Naperville,Ill. 
Peru,  m. 
Quincy.ni. 
Rock  Island,  Dl. 
Teutopolis,  nl. 

Upper  Alton,  m. 
Urbana.  HI. 
Westfleld.  ni. 
Wheaton,  111. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Qreencastlo,  Ind. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Irvington,  Ind. 
Merom,Ind. 
Moores  Hill,  Ind. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
St.Meinrad,Ind. 
Upland,  Ind. 

Bacone,Ind.T. 
Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Clinton.  Iowa. 
College  Springs,  Iowa. 
Decorah,iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Fairfleld.Iowa. 
Fayette.  Iowa. 
Grinneli,Iowa. 
Hopkinton,  Iowa. 
Indianola.  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Lamoni.Iowa. 
Legrand.Iowa. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
Pella,  Iowa. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
Talx)r,Iowa. 
Toledo,  Iowa, 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Do. 
Baldwin.  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Hignland.Kans. 
Holton.  Kans. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Lawrence,  Kans. 
Lincoln,  Kans. 
Lindsborg,  Kans. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
St.  Marys,  Kans. 
Salina.Kans. 
Sterling  J(an.s. 
Topeka,Kana 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Do. 
Winfield,  Kans.' 

Do. 
Barbonrville,  Ky . 
Berea.Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Glasgow,  Kv. 
Hopkins  ville.Ky. 
Xjexington,Ky. 
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Name  of  president. 


J.  K.  Patterson,  LL.D 

William  H.  Harrison,  A.  M 

Rev.  Michael  Jaelowicz,  C.  R 

Rev.  John  L.Weber,  Litt.D 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,LL.  D 

Rev.  M.  Thonvenin,  S.  M 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Carr6,  A.  B.,  B.  D  . 
Rev.Henry8.Maring,8.J 

R.  W.Perkins,  Ph.  D 

TB^ederic  H.  Knight,  Ph.  D 

08carAtwood,A.M 

Rev.Wm!  D  .'Myde '  i,L'  V '.  ".* " ."/. 

Rev.  G.C.Chaae,  LL.D 

GJeorge  E.  Pellowa,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Charles  L.  White,  D.D 

Thomas  Fell, LL.D 

Ira  Kemson,LL.D 

Rev.  John  F.Qnirk,8.  J 

Rev.  John  O.Spencer, Ph. D , 

James  W.  Cain,  LL.  D 

R.  W.  Silvester 

Rev.  Brother  Abraham 

Rev.C.B.  Schrantz,  8.  S 

Rev.  Wm.L.O'Hara,  LL.D 

Rev.  James  Praaer,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  D.  D 

Rev.  George  Harris,  LL.  D 

Rev.  William  Gannon,  8.  J 

Rev. W.E.Huntington. Ph. D  ... 

Charles  W.Eliot, LL.D 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Lee,  A.  M 

Rev.  Elmer  H.  Capen.LL.  D 

Rev. Henry  Hopkins, D.D 

G.Stanley  HaU,LL.D 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Hanselman.  S.  J. . 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  D.  D 

Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D 

Rev.  August  F.  Bruske,  D.D 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D 

Rev.Louis  J.Keilinger.S.J 

Joseph  W.Mauck,  LL.D..: 

GerrttJ.Kollen,LL.D 

A.G.Slocum,LL.D 

Rev. P.EngVl, 6" 8. B.",Ph.'D  '/.'.'.'. 

Goorg  Sverdrup 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D 

Rev.Wm.H.Sallmon.A.M 

Rev.JohnN.Kildahl 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Bridgman,  LL.  D . . . 

James  Wallace,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  M.  Wahlatrom,  Ph .  D 

Rev.  E.  W.  Van  Aken,  A.  M.,  B.  D 

Rev.Wm.T.Lowrey.D.D 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Foster,  jr.  ,D.  D 

Rev.  W.B.Murrah,  LL.D 

R.  B.  Fulton,  LL.  D.,  chancellor. . 
Ernest  W.Dow,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  B."  W.'Baker.  Ph.  D .' '.  ".*.". '.!'.'.'. 

Carl  Johann,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.E.Dillard,A.B 

Richard  H.  Jesse,  LL.D 

Rev.  James  C.  Morris,  D.D 

John  J.  Rice,  acting 

Rev.C.C.Hemenway,Ph.D 

JereT.Muir,LL.D 

Rev.J.P.Greene.LL.D^ 

Rev.  Wm.H.  Black,  D.D 

W.W.  Thomas 

L.M."McAfTO*LL.b"'.'.".'.".''.I!!I 

Rev.  Brother  Justin 

Rev.  W.B.Rogers,  S.J 

W.  8.  Chaplin  JjL.  D.,  chancellor 

Rev.  Homer  T.  Puller,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Ji  A.  Thompson,  D.D 

Rev.Geo.B.Addicks,D.D 


University  or  college. 


State  College  of  Kentucky 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary*8  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

Louisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  CoUegQ ^ 

Centenarv  College  of  Louisiana 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 

Lttlaad  UiiIvl  .  ...l^ 

Nttw  OrleikTiH  Utiiv^(?ttiiLy.. 

Straight  UuivcrBity... 

Tiilaiie*  Umversily  ,_„ 

Bowdoiu  Collpgo  ^..... 

BuU^iH  Coll6gfl_,_. ,,,  _ , 

UTflveirtity  of  Malntt  ...,. 

CnlltV  Ooliego. ,.., „,, ,, 

at  4e*lin'a(.'oJlfw6. 

JobiiH  H  tip  kins  Unlvontity , 

LnynlA  C<>lU?gs5 , 

MorNTt^n  rolk'go  ^,-*,,,._ 

Marvliind  Agriculinral  Cut  lege 

Rofk-HiUOoUegw...... 

St.  f.'harieffl  College* , ., , 

Mrmni  St  Mary'H  CollotTO  - 

Nf  w  Will  (I  sor  Collej**.* 

WyHl> '  1*11  Mary  ifiud  Oolk^gto 

Anih»>ratCullog:o  _.!-.*_,.„-. 

Bti^ton  College 

Boatou  Uulvemity'  ..,_,  _. 

Harviird  UfiiverHity 

ProTi  (^  h  -  A  merican  Collogi> , 

TuftH(.ioUf*gt»,.... 

Wiilinrafl  t'ollpgis,-,, 

C'lfirk  UtiivorKity.. 

Cc'ns^s:»T  of  the  Holy  Croftft, , 

AdriziU  College 

Albton  College ...._ 

Ahiifl  OoliCEjQ...... . 

lUiivoraJty  of  Michigan 

IMrolt  C^olleifi^ ..,....., 

I  nib^lnJeCVllc-KO.. 

l[oiJ#  C^lli^gry  .  . , 

KnhiXDiiJsio  Col l€^ ..... 

Olivet  C^ollfi(;;ffi  _  ,...,, 

St  John *n  UiUTOTBity 

Au|rHtmric  S^t^nits^ry  ,.,,... 

Univifsity  of  Minnt^wita... 

C^firleton  College  ,.,,„-..... 

St  t  >l/if  Coli«5gi? 

Hinuliae  Univwrfiity 

Mticfllcwtcr  Collf.*gP . . » . , 

Gt  1  ^ta  nm  A  li  i » Ipfi  ufl  Coll&gc^ 

P&rker  Collie.......... 

MiAMiinsJppi  Dt^llogo,. , 

Rnf^t  Uuiv^risHy.......... 

Milli^fipfiCoilogp.,., 

Uni  V wrni  ty  .  >  f  M  l8«lHsippl , 

St)  a  I  h  wtM*  t  Baptif^t  OoU^g« 

PlkntX^llPSJ^.. ...... 

Mi^-puH  Wofil^iynn  College 

OariHtian  University...... 

Clfirkwhorg  Collegia .,. 

UtiivorsJly  of  Missouri,.... 

Central  College. ...,,......, 

Westminster  CoHego , 

rHtcl3*jtt  Colh^ge  -,,....., 

Logra^k'^  Ci*ll"ko 

Wii ]  In m  J r* w ell  CoUegci . , 

JTi^^^itifi  Valk-^y  College..., 

Jv^irrisville  Coflego......... 

Ot]t'--i«i  College , . ,. 

Piirk  t'Ollowfo  ,._ 

Christian  Brothera  OollP^ 

St.Limls  Uuiv^raity 

Waiidilngton  Univerftity  ...  

Dm  ryCbllegi>...... 

Turkit*  College  .....,,,,.- 

Central  Wo^eyftu  Golbge 


Address. 


Lexington,  Ky. 
Kuseellville.Ky. 
St.  Marys,  Ky. 
Winches  ter,Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Convent,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Orono,  Me. 
Waterville,Me. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestertown.Md. 
Collegepark,  Md. 
ElllcottCity.Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marys,  Md. 
New  Windsor ,Md. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mxv.<». 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Do. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Alma.  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
OUvet,Mich. 
Collegeville,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do. 
Northfleld,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Winnebago  City,  Minn. 
CUnton.Miss. 
Holly  Springs,  Mi<«. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
University,  Miss. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 
Bowling  Green,  Mo 
Cameron,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Clark8burfl[,Mo. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow.  Mo. 
Laigrange,  Mo. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
Morrisville,  Mo. 
Odessa,  Mo. 
Parkviile,Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarkio,Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
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Name  of  president. 


Oscar  J.  Craiflr,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  D.R.Kerr.  Ph.  D 

W.  P.  Aylsworth,  LL.  D 

C.  C.  Lewis 

Rev.  David  B.  Perry ,D.  D 

Rov.  Geo.  Sutherland,  D.D 

Rev. E.  Van  Dyke  Wiffht, A.M.  . 

Rev.  E.  B.  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. I 

Rev.  M.  P.  Dowlinflr,  S.J 

Rev.  D.W.C.  HnntluKton,  LL.  D., 
chancellor. 

Rev.Wm.E.Scliell.D.D i 

Rev.J.E.Stublw.LL.D 

Rev.  W.J.  Tucker,  LL.D 

Rev.  Abbot  H.lary,  0. 8.  B.,  D.  D. . 

Rev.  J.  W.  Fox,  H.J 

Rev. O.Blen.0. 8.  B., director  .... 

Austin  Scott, LL.D 

WoodrowWiLson,LL.D 

Rev.  John  A.  Stafford^S.  T. L 

William  G.  Tight,  Ph. D 

Rev.  B.C.  Davis,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Butler,  O.  F.  M  . . .  . 

Rev.  I^wrence  T.  Cole.  Ph.  D 

C.  H.  Levermore.  Ph.  D 

Henry  8.  Snow,  LL.D 

Brother  Raphael.  O.S.F 

Rev. Patrick  McHnle, CM 

Rev.AloysiusJ.Pfeil.S.J 

Rev.  Almon  Gunnison.  LL.  D 

Rev.  M.W.Stryker.  LL.D 

Jl€-x.  L.  r  S'^      n  1  V  -  ,^11 ,  LL.  D       .  - 

Fiev.fH^.^  '  i   (iL.ri 

JAi.  Sel] 111  iiiiin , LL.  D 

Rt5V.I>.  W,Hij»«m3.J , ' 

Johull  ritiUn-.LL,D 

Nkh'4ii>i  M.  Butler,  LL.  D 

Hov-  BrrjlliPi-  pjf^ronift,  F,  S,  C ' 

Ruv. tliH)  A. Pettit, S.  J , 

H«v-  H.  M-  MiioCt'ncketi,  LL^D.,  ! 
chant'olliir. 

R«v.\V^F,Llkly.(^M. 

Rev,  KtijBh  Hlu^f^,  LL,  D 

Bbt.  a.  Y,  V  Rjiy  morjfL  LL  1>  . . . 

Rev.  J.  R,  Diiy ,  LL ,  D  ,  rlmis'-wHor. 

Rev,  Loo  Hftkl .  D.  D.,  0. 8.  B 

F.  P.  Veuuhk',  LL.D,, .,,-,,, 

Rev.  D  J.  Samlt^rw,  D.  D 

Henry  L.SStijifh.Pli  D. 

Rev  John  C.  Kiljjrr*.D.D „... 

R**v,  %V.  W.  Sr^li^y,  D.D 

L.  Ly  nd^m  IIi>bi>M^  A-  M , . , 

Kor.R.L,Frit3!.A,M  ...._.„.,.. 

7h  V  <  i  i*or  K»^  A  H II V  de  r 

CIms.F  Ml  ^i' rvi  ,  LL,  D '■ 

Kf.'V.  Wllliuiii  [[  dnl.^i',  IJ,  l> 

Rf^v.C  E  TriylurJJ  D 

.Ttinit"*  ^r  l^ i.1j(.'5^)ji  ...... ^ .. 

Rin  .f.litill   !\Ii*r].^y^LL,D.,. 

W.M^M-riti.'IrLA.M ■ 

Rer.K  P  liMi>^'Hsr.ti,D.D 

R<;v.  A.f3  rlsurrh,  |>,  D. 

Rbv.  AUmvs  t  n  Ifikt  r .D.D.,, 

ALHtr>ii  Ellis LLD     .............. 

Rev.  fl.  A  Rpe*lcr,  DD  ,  chAm-*!-  , 
lin-.  I 

l^eV-  C,  RI<'iiRiiiHrliiieWMi\Pii.  P .. 

Rov.  David  Mr  Kimiwy,  D,  D | 

Ri>v.  Alhf^rf  A  tJkiiTktw.^.J. , 

Chas.W.Util*! ley, LL.D  ..... 

Bev.Jolml.Zehm.B.J  -,-.-,....' 

Rev. C. F.Thwinif . LL. D  . ... 

Bev.  L.  H.  Srhuli,  f  k  D . . . . ., i 

Rev.  W.  ix  T!vnmi>5<m.LL.  D  . .,..' 

P  W,M«'RiMjM^d , 

Rev.  C.i.  Brown,  A.  M .'  1 '.'. ". '. . .... ! . ' 

Rev.Wm.F.Peii-ce,L.H.D I 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


University  of  Montana '  Missoula,  Mont. 

Bellevue  College BoUovue,  Nobr. 

Cotner  University Botliany ,  Nebr. 

Union  Collegre College  View,  Nebr. 

Doano  College Ci*ete.Nebr. 

Grand  Island  College Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Hastings  College Hastings.  Nebr. 

L'niversity  of  Nebraska Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Creighton  University Omaha,  Nebr. 

Nebi-aska  Wesleyan  Univex^sity University  Place,  Nebr. 

York  College York.Nebr. 

State  University  of  Nevada i  Reno,  Nev. 

Dartmouth  Colleg** Hanover.N.H. 

St.  Anselm's  College Manchester,  N.  H. 

St.  Peter's  College Jersey  City,  N.J. 

St.  Benedict's  College Newark,  N.J. 

Rutgers  College New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Univei-sity I  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Seton  Hall  College South  Orange.N.J. 

L^niverslty  of  New  Mexico Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alfred  University Alfrea,N.Y. 

St.  Bona  venture's  College Allegany,  N.  Y. 

St.  Stephen's  College !  Annandaie.  N.  Y. 


Adelphi  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St .  John's  College 

Canisius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  Col  lege 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  LTniversity 

Cornell  Univoi-eity 

College  of  St.  BYancis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  pf  New  York.. 

Columbia  Uni  vei*sity 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John's  College 

New  York  Univex*sity 


Nil -•' 1 .1   T '  iij  v*-!">*ity .  

U 111 V t  A"N i ty  L>f  Roi' iii3sl(^ I      

Uni ou  t  'oil esfis  ..,.,.. 

S V  r- .  (.'  u>.ii  U  111  versi  t  y 

Uiitvt'i-^^fly  (it  Nrntli  C(in  Una 

Biditld  Unlvursit  y . .    

Da  vi  dsun  College . . . .  _       

Trinity  College,.. .... 

Elou  College ,. , 

Giiilfor^l  ( "olleg^  .............. 

Lt*n*.p3r  tViHogf 

Ctitawl>»  <*olfeero 

SliiLw  l.^ni vt^rwi  V 

Li  vi  n  k?Hlfiiiie  Col  f  i'^^" 

Waki^  t'Mf  c*«t  i  'oHojc« 

\Vv\i  M  rvillo  Colleffe  _ 

Fu.».l;i>  (*t'1Ji*^ii  , , „. 

Uiiiv*  r-*ifVMf  North  £in)tc*ta.. 
Rm.1  UivMf  VflHey  Cfllftsrulty. 

Biii}it«'3  r<jlEi^g*3 

Miutit  Uij|f>n?:unegc --.... 

Dili':*  Utiivei  fifty . 

Baldwin  Uulversctty. *-.,* 


German  Wallace  College 

Ccdarville  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University . 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univei-sity 

Pindlay  Cotlege 

Kenyon  College 


Bi-ooklyn.N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Canton,  N.Y. 
Clinton,  N.Y. 
Geneva,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 
New  York, N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Niagara  University,N.  Y. 
Rocne6ter,N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Belmont.  N.C. 
Chapelhill.N.C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Davidson.  N.C. 
Durham,  N.C. 
Elon  College, N.C. 
Guilford  College, N.C. 
Hickory,  N.C. 
Newton,  N.C. 
Raleigh.  N.C. 
Salisbury,  N.C. 
Wake  Forast,  N.  C. 
Woaverville,  N.  C. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
University,  N.  Dak. 
Wahpeton.N.Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Beroa,Ohio. 

Do. 
(Vdarvillo,Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
FindUiy,Ohio. 
Gambler,  Ohio. 
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Rev.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  LL.  D 

J.A.Beattio.LL.U 

Rev.C.H.Eckhardt 

Rev.  Alfred  T.  Perry,  D.  D .  . 

Rev.  N.B.  Kelly,  D.D 

L.  J.  Qraham,  A.  M 


Rev. Henry  C.King, D.D 

Rev. Guy  P. Benton, D.D 

Rev.  a.  W. MacMillan,  Ph. D  . ... 

Rev  J  M.Davia.Ph.D 

James  H.  Beal.Sc.D 

Kev.  Charles  G.  Heckert,  D.  D . . . 

Rev.  Charles  E. Miller,D. D 

Gcorye  Scott, Litt.D 

Rev.  Jo-^hua  H.Jones,  D.D 

Rev.  AlbertJ.  Brown,  D.D 

Rev.  Louis  E.Holden.LL.D 

Stephen  F.  Weston,  Ph.  D ' 

D.R.Boyd,Ph.D 

Wallace  H.  Lee,  LL.D ' 

Rcv.C.C.PoUnsr.Ph.D I 

Prince  L.Campbell,  A. B ' 

Wm.N.Fcrrin.LL.D 

A.M.BrumbaclcA.M ! 

Edwin  McGrew,  M.  S j 

Rev.B.E.Emerick,A.M 

Rev.John  H.Coleman, D.D I 

John  A.  Brashefir,  Sc.  D.,  nctingi 
clinncellor. 

Rev.J.W.A.Haai..D.D I 

Rev.H.U.Roop,Ph.D ' 

Rev.  Leander  Schnerr,  O.  S.  B I 

Rev.  Arthur  Staples,  A .  M 

Rev.  W.  P.  Johnston ,  D.  D ' 

Rev.  Aug.  Schultze,  L.  H.  D 

Rev.  O.E.  Reed.  LL.D 

Col.  C.E.  Hyatt,  C.E - 

Rov. Henry  T.Spangler, D.D  ...J 

Rev.E.D.Warfleld,LL.D 

Samuel  G.Hefolbower,  A.  M ' 

Rev. T.B.  Roth, D.D 

Rov.LC.Ketler,Ph.D i 

Isaac  Sharplebs,  LL.D ' 

I.  H.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M., acting ... ' 

Rev.J.S.Stahr,Ph.D 

John  H.Harris, LL.D , 

Rev.  Lsaac  N.  Rendall,  D.  D ' 

Rov.  Wm.  H.  CYawford,  D.  D 

Rev.  James  D.  Woodring,  D.D i 

Rev.  R.G.Ferguson,  D.D 

Rev.  RE.  Thompson,  S.T.D 

Bi-other  Wolf  red 

C.  C.  Harrison,  LL.D.,T)i*ovo.st 

Rev.M.A.Hehir.C.S.Sp 

Rev.  OeorLfe  W.  Enders,  D.  D 

Thomas  M. Drown, LL.D  

G.W.Atl.orUm.LL.D 

Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D 

Rev.L.A.Dohirey.O.S.A 

C.F.Ball.A  M 

Rev.  J. D.  Moffat. LL.D 

A.E.Tumer.A.M 

Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce.  LL.  D 

Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  D 

A.  E.  Spencer,  A.  M 

Rev.  D.H.Johnson,  D.D 

Benjamin  Sloan, LL.D 

Rev.  Francis  Y.  Pressly ,  D.  D 

Rev.  Edward  M.  Poteat,  D.  D 

Geo.  B.Cn)mer,  LL.D 

RGv.L.M.Dunton,D.D 

Henry  N.Snyder,  A.M 

Rev.  C.H.French,  D.D 

Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson, D.D 

Rev.  I.  P.  Patch 

Garrett  Drojjper.s,  A .  B 

Rov.  H.K.Warren,  LL.D 

Rov.J.H.Rft<-e,l>.D 


Denisou  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  Cculege 

Oberliu  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Sio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Otterbein  u  ni versity 

Wilberf orce  Univerblty 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College 

Dallas  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Paciflo  University 

McMinnville  College 

Pociflc  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamet  te  University 

Western   University   of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Muhlenberg  College ' 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College i 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College i 

Moravian  College I 

Dickinson  College I 

Pennsylvania  IkUlitary  College ' 

Ursinus  Colleere 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College ' 

Grove  City  College ' 

Haverf ora  College ' 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marahall  College 

Bucknell  University I 

Lincoln  University ' 

Allegheny  College 

Albright  College ' 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania  . . . 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Suscjuehanna  University 

Lehigli  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College  . . . 


G  r>Tiv|ll<%Ohlix 
Hi;  .iiii.nhio. 

Ljijci,*)h|4>, 

N^  '.v  AJiji'ds,  Ohio* 
>'  'w  rnnrord,  Ohio. 
0i»''jljr],  nhio. 
^^id,  Ohitj. 
:  Tiumd,  Ohio, 
'  i i jsrirte,  ObiiJ. 


I  C^• 
.  Bl 
'  Ri 
S 
'  S 


Swarthmoi-e  College 

Villanova  Collegre 

Volant  College 

Washinarton  and  Jefferson  College. . 

WaynesDurg  College 

Brown  University i 

College  of  Charlestou 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Caro- 1 
Una.  I 

Allen  University ' 

South  Carolina  College j 

Erskino  College I 

Furman  University ' 

Newberry  College , 

Claflin  Univei-sity 

Wofford  College | 

Hui*on  College j 

Dakota  University 

Redfleld  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College j 

Grant  University I 


T   ^jM.Ohlo. 

W     t'i*TiDe,  Ohio. 

^^  iio  Tfiir.^1^,  Oil  to. 
Wi!!uitJirt-»n.  Ohio, 

Wn^hittU',  nbio. 

Yii.'lkjWHpringH^  Ohio 
Nei-iijaii,  tJkm. 
A  \mny,  Oretf. 
D'lLl^LH,  Orep. 
EiT'DLs  Or^jg. 
F'  'rr^rgrovurt)reg, 
M  \\HiiiiviIIu,t>reg, 
Ni  wN^rg,  Or  eg. 
Ph!f..Tiiiith.  Ur^i?. 

A        ■■  >.-,!% 

Allentowi%  Pu. 
Auuvillc,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Pa. 
Beaver,  Pa. 
Beaverfalls,  Pu. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
CoUegeville,  Pa. 
Easton.  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Greenville,  Pa. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Haverfoi'd,  Pa. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Lanctistor,  Pa. 
Le\i  isburg.  Pa, 
Lincoln  L  niverslty,  Pa. 
Moadvllle,  Pa. 
Myerstown,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa 
Selinsgrovo,  Pa. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
State  C<jUego,  Pa. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Villanova,  Pa. 
Vohint,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  K.  I. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Duewest,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Huron,  8.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
RedAeld,  S.  Dak. 
Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  8.  Dak. 
Athens,  Tenn. 
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Name  of  president. 


D.,  vice- 


Rev.  Qeorge  D.  Booth. 
O.P.  Nicolassen,    Ph. 
chancellor. 

Rev.J.E.Lowery^A.M 

G.M.SaYafl:e,LL.D 

M.D.Jeflfrles 

Rev.  R.  W.  McGranahan,  D.  D  . 


D.E.MitcheU,A.B 

J.  B.  Reed 

Rev.  Samnel  T.  Wilson,  D.  D 

Brother  Icarion 

H.  R.Garrett.  A.  M 

Rev.  James  G.  Merrill,  D.  D 

Rev.  Peter  B.  Gnemsey ,  A.  M 

James  D.  Porter,  LL.  D 

James  H.  Kirkland,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Rev.  Jay  B.  Hamilton,  D.  D 

B. Lawton  Wiggin.=«, LL.  D.,  vice- 
chancellor. 

W.N.BilUngsley.A.M 

O.C.Hulvey.A.M 

Rev.8.A.Coile,D.D 

Rev.JamesT.Cooter.A.M 


Rev.  John  T.  Boland,  C.  8.  C 

Wm.L.Prather.LL.D 

J.H. Grove.  A.M 

Rev.  GeorG[e  H.  MacAdam.  D.  D  . 

Rov.H.A.Boaz.A.M 

Rev.  D.  Murphy,  8.  J 

Robert  8.  Hyer ,  LL.  D. .  regent . . 

W.L  Gibson,  A.M 

Rev.M.W.Dogan,Ph.D 

Ely  V.Zollars!LL.D 

Rev.  Thomas  8.  Clyco,  D.  D 

Samnel  P.  Brooks,  LL.D 

Rev.I.M.Burgan.D.D 

L.C.Kirkes 

JamesH.Llnford.B.S 

Joseph  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph .  D 

Rev.  George  Bailey,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  M.  H.  Buckham,  LL.  D 

Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.D 

Rev.  Allan  D.  Brown,  LL.  D 

Robert  B.  Blackwell,  A.  M 

W.B.Yount 

E.  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D 

Rev.  R.  G.  Waterhouso,  D.  D 

Rev.J.W.Rosebro,D.I) 


University  or  college. 


George  H.Denny, Ph.  D 

P.W.Boatwright,LL.D 

M.Mac  Vicar,  LL.D 

Rev.  John  A.  Morehead,  D.  D 

L.G.Tyler,  LL.D 

A.C.JonfsJ»h.D 

Thomas  P.  Kane,  Ph.  D 

Rov.R.J.Crimont.S.J 

Edwin  M.  Randall 

P.B.Gault,Ph.D 

Rev.  8.  B.L.Penrose,  A.  B 

D.W.8haw,A.M 

T.E.Cramblet 

D.B.Purinton.LL.D 

Rev.  8.  Plantz,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Eaton,  LL.  D 

Rev.H.A.Muohlmeier.D.D 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Daland.  D.  D 

Rev.M.J.P.Albrecht 

Rev.  Alexander  J.  Burrowes,  8.  J. 

Rev.  Richard  C.  Hughes,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  P.  Ernst 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Lewis,  D.  D 


King  College 

Southwestern   Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity. 

Hiwassee  Coll€M|e 

Southwestern  Baptist  University . 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Knoxville  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Mary  ville  College 

Christian  Brothers  College 

MilUgan  College 

Pisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University 

University  of  Nashville 

Vanderbiit  University 

Walden  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Sweetwater  College 

Greene  ville  and  Tusculum  College 
Washington  College 

St.  Edward's  College 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College 

Port  Worth  University 

Polytechnic  College 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

Burleson  College 

Wiley  University 

Texas  ChristianUniversity 

Austin  College 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Trinity  Universi^r 

Brlgham  Young  College 

University  of  Utah 

Westminster  College 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

Norwich  University 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Predericksburg  College 

Hampden-Sidncy  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University . . 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  University 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Vashon  College 

University  of  Washington 

Gk>nzaga  College 

University  of  Puget  Sound 

Whitworth  College 

Whitman  College 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  University 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  College 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


Address. 


Bristol,  Tenn. 
Clarksville.  Tenn. 

Hiwassee  College,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 
McKenzie,  Tenn. 
Mary  ville,  Tenn. 
Memphis/Tenn. 
Milligan,Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Tusculum,  Tenn. 
Washington    College, 

Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Do. 
Brown  wood ,  Tex . 
Port  Worth,  Tex. 

Do. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown.  Tex . 
Greenville,  Tex. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
North  Waco,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Do. 
Waxahachie,  Tex. 
Logan.  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Do. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Middlebury.Vt 
Northfleld,tt. 
Ashland,  Va. 
Bridgewater,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Emory.  Va. 
Predericksburg,  Va. 
Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Do. 
Salem,  Va. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Burton,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Do. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Barboursville,  W.  Va. 
Bethany,  W.Va. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Appleton.Wis. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
PTanklin,Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Milton,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Do. 
Ripon.  Wis. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 
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Name  of  president. 


C.J.  Owens,  LL.D 

Rev.  Edgar  M.  Glenn,  D.D 

Miss  Mary  Lyon 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Patrick,  D.  D  . . . 

Ja8.D.Wade,A.M 

Rev.  T.  Peyton  Walton 

Rev.  B.F.Giles.  A.  M 

R.J.Holston.A.M 

John  Massey.LL.D 

W.W.  Rivers,  A.  M 

Mrs.  C.T.Mills 

Bister  Mary  Bernardino 

Sister  Georgiana 

Miss  M.  Rntherford 

ChaB.C.Cox,Ph.D 

Rev.  Homer  Bnsh,  A.  M 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Bryan 

C.  H.S.Jackson,  A.  M 

A.  W.  Van  Hooee;  H.  J.  Pearce . 

Rnfus  W.Smith,  A.  M 

M.W.Hatton,A.M 

DuPontOnerry 

T.J.  Simmons,  A.  M 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D. . . 
Rev.  C.  W.  Lefflngwell,  D.  D. 

rector. 

Julia  H.Gnlliver,  Ph.  D 

Rev.P.R.Millspaugh.D.D 

Rev.  Benj.F.  Cabell 

John  C.Acheson.A.  M 

Th.Smith.A.M 

Rev.  Edmund  Harrison,  A.  M. . . 

Mrs.  L.W.St.  Clair 

Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  LL.D 

Rev.  C.C.Fisher,  A.  M 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Skinner 

J.  Byron  La  Rue 

B.  If.  Atkins,  A.  M 

B.  J.  P*inkerton 

Rev.  P.  W.Lewis,  A.  B 

G.W.Thigpen.A.M 

T.8.81iflrh,A.M 

Brandt  V.B.Dixon,  LL.D 

Rev.  Wilbur  P.  Berry 

O.H.Perry,A.B 

Mary  Theqphila 

Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  LL.  D  . .  . 
J.H.Apple,A.M 

itev.  J.  H.Turner,  ii.b' ".'.  1 1 '.'.'. '. 

O.C.Bragdon,LL.D 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean 

Rev.  L.  Clark  Beelye,LL.  D 

MaryE.Woolley,Litt.D 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  Litt.  D .. 

B.G.LowTey,A.M 

Rev.  I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D 

Rev.  John  L.  Johnson,  LL.  D  . . . 

Hon.A.A.Kincannon 

J.  A.  Sanderson,  principal 

L.T.Pitzhugh,A.M 

J.L.Logan 

J.  W.  Boeson.  A.  M 

Hon.  James  K.  Preston,  A.  M — 

Rev.J.W.Malone,D.D 

Mrs.  Thida  D.Moore 

Rev.  L.S.Jones,  A.  M 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Moore 

Rev.  S.  P.  Taylor,  D.  D 

Rev.Hiram  D. Groves 

Rev.  J.  M.  8i)encer 

Edward  W.White,  A.  M 

Alfred  F.Smith 

CM.  Williams.  A.  M 


College. 


Anniston  College 

Athens  Female  College 

Union  Female  College 

Jndson  College 

Marion  Female  Semmary 

Alabama  Synodical  College  for 
Women. 

Central  Female  College 

Tascaloosa  Female  College 

Alalmma  Conference  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Central  Baptist  College 

Mills  College 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

Trinity  College 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

Southern  Female  College 

Andrew  Female  College 

Dalton  Female  College 

Monroe  Female  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Wesleyan  Female  College 

Shorter  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

R  -kiV.rtlColU-KO  ,.. ,,,, 

O  !■'  I  '^jre  of  tTkf!  »kiers  of  Bethany  .. 
P  ^'.  vOf>lly|ty,.„,.. 

C/iwoll  CoIloKt*  ..^.,. ,.„.._-., 

B    1 '  I  Tiipiit  CoUt^ire . . .  ,—  ,-,.*— 

B     'j^^l  Fomal**t>oUogo...^.^..^^^ 

H  uiiil^nj  I^'tnnto  C>:>1kge 

Sft;  ■'-  F^'iuait'  InfTtituto 

Mill'  r  ■  >  >ii  r  K  Ffluuiln  Collogo  .... 

J{    -  i  m  1  no  Pt+miilei  Jnatitutj^  . . . , 

O'   .  tirihuii>  Fomale  CbU«<go 

L      I.  n  Fti^m ale  l^oll^ffe  .-_„._,, 

Si  I  f  '  'nl  Ftimul©  College 

Sr ! .  [  u  fill  O>U0f^te  loslitnto  ,  - 

L  I J  isiftua  Fotnule  OtiUogo  > . .  „ 

M ■: n-ihAd  Fomalo College, .., 

H  ^-  *\fh\&  Newmmb  Memorial  Col- 

Mf»xito    We«iluyiiu    Seminary   and 

Female  College. 

Westbrook  Seminary 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 

Woman's  College 

Kee  Mar  College 

Maryland  College  for  ToungLadies 
Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  yVomen 

RadcliflPe  College 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Wellesley  College 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College 

Whltwor th  Female  College 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institate  and  College 

Central  Mississippi  Institute 

Belhaven  College  for  Young  Ladies 

McComb  Female  Institute 

Meridian  Female  College 

Stanton  College  for  Young  Ladies . 

Woman's  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Port  Gibson  Female  College 

Christian  College 

Stephens  College , 

Howard  Payne  Collesre 

Synodical  Female  College 

Lexington  College  for  Young 

Women. 

Central  Female  College 

Liberty  Ladies  College 


Address. 


Anniston,  Ala 
Athens,  Ala. 
Eufaula,  Ala. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Tuskegee,Ala. 

Conway,  Ark. 
Mills  College,  Cal. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Athens,  Ga. 
College  Park.  Qa. 
Cuthbert,(Ja. 
Dalton.  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
GainesviUe.Ga. 
Lagrange,  Ga. 

Do. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Rome,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  III. 
Knoxville.ni. 

RockfordLni. 
Topeka.Kans. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Danville.  Ky. 
HarrodsDurg,  Ky. 
Hopkins  ville,Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
Millersburg.Ky. 
Nicholas  ville,Ky. 
Owensboro.Ky. 
Russellville,Ky. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
Clinton,  I.»a. 
Keatchie.La. 
Mansflcld.La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

KentsHlll.Me. 

Woodf ords ,  Me . 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 
Frederick,  Md. 
Hagerstown ,  Md . 
Lutherville,Md. 
Aubumdale.Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Moss. 
Wellesley,  Mass 
Blue  Mountain.  Ml<» 
Brookhnven.  Mips. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 
French  Camp,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
McComb,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Natchez,  Miss. 
Oxford,  Miss 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Do. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
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J.W.MUlion.A.M 

Mrs.  V.A.C.Stockard 

Rev.  George  F.  Ay  res,  Ph.D... 
Rev.  George  M.  Ward,  LL.  D . . 

Truman  J .  Backus,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  D.D 

Laura  D.  Gill,  A.  M.,  dean 

Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor,  LL.D 

Rev.C.B.Kingr,A.M 

S.A.WolffJ^.lk 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson 

A.J.Bolin.A.M 

M.S.Davis.A.M 

John  C.  Scarborough,  A.  B 

P.P.Hobgood.A.M 1 

Rev.R.T.  Vann,D.D I 

Rev.JohnH.CleweU.Ph.D j 

Rev.  John  H  Thomas.D.D I 

Leila  S.McKee,  Ph.  D | 

Miss  Mary  Evans, Lltt.D 

Rev.  J.  W;  Knappenberger,  A.  M  . 
Rev.  J. Max  Hark, D.D 


Rev.8.B.Linhart,A.M 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D  . . .  . 

M.H.Reaser.Ph.D 

E.  E.Campbell,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Martin,  D.D 

Rev.  W.W.  Daniel,  D.D 

Miss  Euphemia  McCllntock,  A.  B. 

Rev.  James  Boyce 

Lee  D.  Lodge,  Ph.  D 

A.S.Townes 

Edward  C.  James  Jjitt.  D 

Robert  P.  Pell,  A.  JB 

Rev.B.G.Cliflford,Ph.D 


Rev.  R.  G.  Waterhouse,  D.  D . 

W.L.Abbott 

T.  E.  Allen  and  J.  H.  Chiles  , . 

Z.K.Griffin.B.S 

Rev.  A.  B.  Jones,  LL.  D 


Miss  V.  O.  Wardlaw,  A.  M. 

C.A.Folk,A.B 

J.  D.  Blanton,  LL.  D 

Rev.B.P.Hayne3,D.D  ... 


Rev.  C.T.Carlton,  A.  B ' 

W.A.Wilson.  D.D | 

James  E.Willis I 

Rev.  J.  E.Harrison,  A.  B ' 

A.Q.Nash.C.E ; 

Rev.  W.M.Dyer,  A.  M ! 

MisB  Kate  M.Hunt, A. B .| 

J.  T.Henderson,  A.  M .1 

Rev.H.W.Tribke.D.D 

R.E.Hatton,Ph.D 

Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke 

Rev.  A.  B.Warwick • 

W.W.  Smith,  LL.D i 

Rev.J.J.8cherer,D.D 

Arthur  K.Davis.  A. M 

Rev.  James  Nelson,  D.  D 

Rev.  R.L.Telford,  D.D 

Miss  Ellen  C.Sabin,  A.M 


Hardin  College 

Coltey  College  for  YoungLadies. . .  i 

Linden  wood  College  for  Women . . .  j 

Wells  College 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Eimira  College 

Barnard  College | 

Vassar  College 

Elizabeth  College ' 

Gaston  Collie 

Gi*eensboro  Female  College 

Claremont  Female  CoUesre 

Louisburg  Female  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  institute . . 

Oxford  Female  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  Univemty 

Salem  Female  Academy  and  College 

Oxford  College 

Western  College 

Lake  Erie  College 

Allentown  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for 
Women. 

BlalrsviUe  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Wflson  College 

Irving  Female  College 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women .. 

Colum  Dia  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women .. 

Due  West  Female  College 

Limestone  College 

Greenville  College  for  Women 

Greenville  Femiile  College 

Converse  College 

Cliflford  Seminary 

WiUiamston  Female  College 

SallinsCoUece 

Brownsville  Female  College 

Tennes.see  Female  College 

Howard  Female  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Soule  Female  College 

Boscobel  College 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College 

Synodical  Female  College 

Carlton  College 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College 

San  Antonio  Female  College 

Mary  Nash  College 

Martha  Wawhington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

Southwest  Virginia  Ii;stitute 

Rawlings  Institute 

Roanoke  Female  College 

Hollins  Institute 

Valley  Female  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

Marion  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Worn  an's  College 

Le  wisburg  Female  Insti  tuto 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 


Mexico,  Mo. 
Nevada.Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Aurora,  N.Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Eimira,  N.Y. 
New  York, N.Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
DaUa8,N.C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory.  N.C. 
Louisburg,  N.C. 
Murf  reesboro,  N.  C. 
Oxfortl.N.C. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

BlalrsviUe,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Meohanicsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Duewest,  8.  C. 
Gaffney,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Union,  S.C. 
Williamston,S.C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 
Franklin  jreun. 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Murf  reesboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Bonham,Tex. 
Belton,Tex. 
ChapolhIll,Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex, 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Abingdon,  Va. 

Do. 
Bristol,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va 
Danville.Va. 
Hollins.Va. 
Luray.Va. 
LvnchDurg,  Va. 
Marion,  Va. 
PetersburgjVa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


3. — SehooU  of  technology. 


I 


Charles C.Thach, A.M '  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Barton  O.  Aylesworth,  LL.  D '  Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Victor  C.Alderson,Sc.D ,  State  School  of  Mines 

Rev.R.W.8timson,A.M '  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.., , 

Lyman  HalljLL.  D State  School  of  Technology '  Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D  . .   Armour  Institute  of  Technology ...    (^ilcago.  111. 

W.  E.  Stone. Ph.  D Purdue  University Lafayette,  Ind. 

Carl  L.  Meos,  Ph.  D i  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 1  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Auburn,  Ala. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Golden,  Colo. 
Storrs,  Conn. 
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Rev.  Albert  B.  Storms,  D.  D  . 


Ernest  R.  Nichols,  A.  M 

Capt.  W.  H.  BTownson,  U.  S.  N., 
snpermtendent. 

H.ETGoodeU.LL.D 

H.S.Pritchett,LL.D 


Edmund  A.  Engler,  LL.  D  . 
J.  L.Snyder.  Ph.  D 


F.W.McNair,B.8. 
J.  C.Hardy,  A.M.. 


W.  H.Lanier,  A.  B 

Rev.  James  Reid ,  A.  B. 


Natiian  R.  Leonard,  A.  M . 
W.D.Gibb8,M.8 


Alexander  C.  Humnhreys,  Sc.  D . . 
Luther  Foster,  M.  8.  A 

Charles  R.  Keyes  J*h.  D.,  director 

W.  8.  Aldrich,M.E.,  director 

Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  0.  E 

Gen.  A.  L.Mills,  U.S.  A.,  supt 

James  B.Dudley,  A. M 


George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D  . 
J.H.Worst.LL.D 


Charles  8.  Howe,  Ph.  D  . 
Angelo  C.  Scott,  A.  M  . . . 


Thomas  M.  Gatch,  Ph.  D  - 
K.L.Buttei-fleld.A.M  ... 


Asbury  Coward,  LL.  D.,  supt. 

P.H.Mell,Ph.D 

Rev.  James  Chalmers.  LL.  D  . 

Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D 

David  P.  Houston ,  LL.  D 


W.J.Kerr,Sc.D 

J.M.McBryde.LL.D. 


Scott  Shipp,  LL.  D.,supt. 
E.  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D 


Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  Agricultural  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute . . . 
Michigan  Agricultural  College 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Missimippi  Aericultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

New  Hami>shire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  -  -  ■ 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  . . 

United  States  Military  Acadeoiy . . . 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  the  Colored  Race. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agriciutural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Carolina  Military  Acadeir  y . 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Science. 


Am^,  Iowa. 

Manhattan.  Kans. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Amherst,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Agricultural  College, 

Mich. 
Houghton,  Mich. 
Agricultural  College, 

Miss. 
Westside,  Miss. 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

Butte,  Mont. 
Durham,  N.H. 

Hoboken,N.J. 
MesiUaPark.N.Mcz 

Socorro,  N.Mex 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Troy.N.Y. 
West  Point,  N.Y. 
Greensboro,  N.  C 

West  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Agricultural    CoUocTO, 

N.Dak. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 
Kingston,  R.I. 

(TLarleston,  8.  C. 
Clemson  College,  S.  C. 
Brookings,  8.  Dak. 
Rapid  City,  8.  Dak. 
Coflego  Station,  Tex. 

Logan,  Utah. 
!  BlacksDurg,  Va. 


Lexington.  Va. 
Pullman,  ^Yash. 


rv.— PRI^CIPAIJ3  OP  Normal  Schools. 
Public  normal  schools. 


Florence 
Jacksonville  . 
Livingston . . . 
Montgomery . 


Normal  . 
Troy 


PUgstaff . 


State  Normal  College. 

....do . 

Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls. 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored 
Students. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  Negroes. 

State  Normal  College 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  School . 
Tempo \  TempeNormal  School  of  Arizona. 


Marshall  C.  Wilson 
C.  W.  Daugette 
Miss  Julia  8.  Tutwiler. 
Wm.  B.  Paterson. 

W.H.Councill. 

E.M.Shackelford. 


A.N.Taylor. 
A.J.Matthews. 
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Location. 


ARKANSAS. 


Mount  Ida. 
Pine  Blnff . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 
San  Jose 


COLORADO. 


Greeley. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Brid^port... 
NewBritain 
New  Haven . 
WiUimantic . 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


De  Fnniak  Springs . 
Tallabassee 


Athena 

College 

Douglas 

Hilledgeyille. 


Albion.... 
Lewiston . 


Carbondale  . 
Charleston . 


Chicago,  Station  O . 
Deloklb 


Normal. 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis 


Terre  Haute 


lapoli 
Haut 


Cedarfalls. 
Woodbine. 


Emporia  . 
Hays 


KENTUCKY. 


Frankfort . 
Louisville . 


LOUISIANA. 


Natchitoches. 
New  Orleans. 


Name  of  institution. 


Mount  Ida  Normal  Academy. 
Branch  Normal  College 


California  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 


Ck»lorado  State  Normal  School . 


Bridgeuort  Training  School 

Normal  Training  S^ool 

State  Normal  Training  School . 
do :. 


Washington  Normal  School  No.  1. 
Washington  Normal  School  No.  2. 


Florida  State  Normal  School 

Florida  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 


State  Normal  School 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College... 

Southern  Normal  Institute 

Georgia   Normal   and   Industrial 
College. 


State  Normal  School . 
do 


Southern    Illinois    State  Normal 

University. 
Eastern   Illinois   State  Normal 

School. 

Chicago  Normal  School , 

Northern   Illinois  State    Normal 

School. 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. . . 


Indianapolis  Normal  School.. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


Iowa  State  Normal  School 

Woodbine  Normal  and  Commer- 
cial School. 


State  Normal  School 

Western    Branch    State   Normal 
School. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute for  Colored  Persons. 
Louisville  Normal  School 


Louisiana  State  Normal  School .. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School 


Principal. 


John  H,  Pierce. 
Isaac  Fisher. 


Chas.  C.  Van  Liew. 
Edward  T.  Pierce. 
Samuel  T.  Black. 
Frederick  Bnrk. 
Morris  Elmer  Dailey. 


Z.  X.  Snyder. 


Beese  E.  Howes. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
George  P.  Phenix. 


Anne  M.  Goding. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


H.B.  Bennett- 
Nathan  B.  Young. 


E.  C.  Branson. 

R.B.WrijAt. 

J.  Walter  Hendricks. 

J.  Harris  Chappell. 


Horace  Ellis. 
Oteo.  E.  Knepper. 


D.  B.  Parkinson. 

L.  C.  Lord. 

Arnold  Tompkins. 
John  W.  Cook. 

David  Felmley. 


M.B.Nicholson. 
William  W.  Parsons. 


Homer  H.  Seerley. 
M.A.Reed. 


Jasper  N.  Wilkinson. 
William  S.Picken. 


James  S.  Hathaway. 
W.J.McConathy. 


B.C.CaldweU. 
Miss  Margaret  0.  Haa> 
son. 
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Location. 


Name  of  institntion. 


Principal. 


Oastino 

Farmington . 
Fort  Kent... 

Qorham 

Springfield.. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore . 


MASSAOHURRTTS. 


Boston 

Do 

Brid^ewater .. 

Fitchburg: 

Framingnam.. 

Hyannis 

Lowell 

North  Adams . 

Salem 

Weetfleld 

Worcester 


Detroit 

Marquette 

Monnt  Pleasant. 
Ypsilanti 


MINNK80TA. 


Duluth.... 
Mankato  .. 
Moorhead . 
St.Cloud.- 
St.Paul.... 
Winona  ... 


MI8SI88TPPT. 

AbbeviUe 

Blue  Springs 

Sherman 

Walnut  Grove 


MISSOURI. 


Cape  Girardeau. 

Kirksvllle 

Warrensburg . . . 


DUlon  . 
Peru... 


NBBRASKA. 


NIBW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Plymouth 

NEW  .JERSEY. 


Jersey  City  . 
Newark 


Paterson  . 
Trenton . . 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Lasy( 
SUver 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Brockport. 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Farming^n  State  Normal  School. 

Hadawaska  Training  School 

State  Normal  School. 

Springfield  Normal  School 


Maryland  Stata  Normal  School . 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

State  Normal  School 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

do... 

do 


Washington  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School. . . 
Michigan  State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

Teachers'  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 


Abbeville  Normal  School 

Blue  Springs  Normal  College 

Mississippi  Nor mal  Institute 

Mississippi  Centi'al  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  (first  district). 
State  Normal  School  (second  dis- 
trict). 


Montana  Normal  School . 


Nebraska  State  Normal  School . 


State  Normal  School. 


Teachers*  Training  School 

Newark    Normal    and    Training 

School. 
Paterson  Normal  Training  School. . 
New  Jersey   State    Normal    and 

Model  Schools. 


New  Mexico  Normal  University . 
Normal  School  of  New  Mexico . . . 


New  York  State  Normal  College.. 
State  Normal  and  Training  School 


Albert  P.  Richardson. 
George  C.  Puring^ton. 
Mary  P.  Nowland. 
W.J.Corthell. 
Miss     Ava     H.      Chad- 
bourne. 

E.B.  Pretty  man. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
George  H.  Bartlett. 
Albert  G.  Boyden. 
John  G.  Thompson. 
Henry  Whittemore. 
Wm.  A.  Baldwin. 
Gertrude  Edmund. 
P.  P.  Murdock. 
W.P.Bockwith. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 
E.  Harlow  Russell. 


Chas.  L.  Spain. 
Dwight  B.  Waldo. 
Chas.T.Grawn. 
Lewis  H.  Jones. 


E.  W.  Bohannon. 
Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 
W.  A.  Shoemaker. 
MissB.M.PheUn. 
J.F.Millspaugh. 


K.Harmon. 
E.W.Cochran. 
D.C.Langs  ton. 
John  Rundlo. 


W.  S.  Dearmont 
John  R.  Kirk. 
E.  B.  Craighead. 


Henry  H.  Swain. 
W.  A.  Clark. 

J.E.Klock. 


Joseph  H.  Bronsinger. 
W.S.Willis. 

Jesse  D.  Burks. 
James  M.Green. 


Edmund  J.  Yert. 
CM.  Light. 


Wm.  J.  Milne. 
Charles  T.  MoFarlane. 
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Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

NEW  YORK— continued. 
Brooklyn 

Trainin^f  School  for  Teachers 

Buffalo 

City  Training  School  for  Teachers 
Buffalo  Normal  School  (State) 

Do 

Cohoes 

Cohoea  Training;  Schoor. ' 

Cortland 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 
do 

Fredonia 

Oeneseo «. 

Jamaica 

NewPaltz 

Geneseo  State  Normal  School 

Normal  and  Training  School 

State  Normal  Sclioof. 

Principal. 


New  York. 


Do. 


Oneonta . 
Oswego.. 


Plattsburg . 
Potsdam  ... 

f;oche8ter . . 
yracuse... 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Now  York  Traming  School  for 
Teachers. 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

State  Normal  School 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School. 

Rochester  Training  School 

Syracuse  High  School,  Normal  De- 
partment. 


Emma  L.  Johnston. 

James  M.  Caasety. 
Mary  E.  ^-/ilcox. 
Francis  J  v'heney. 
F.B.Palme«\ 
John  M.  Milne. 
A.C.  McX<achlan. 
Myron  T.  Scudder. 
A.  S.  Downing. 

Thomas  Hunter. 

Percy  I.  Bugbee. 
Isaac  B.  Poucher. 

Geo.  K.  Hawkins. 
Thomas  B.  Stowell. 
Richard  A.  Searing. 
O.  A.  Lewis. 


Elizabeth  aty . 

Fayette  ville 

Franklinton 


Greensboro  . 
Plymouth... 
Salisbury  ... 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Mayville  ... 
Valley  City. 


Akron 

Cleveland  . 

Columbus . 

Dajton 

Toledo 


OKIiAnOMA. 


Alva 

Edmond . . 
Langston . 


Ashland . 
Drain 


Mrmmouth  . 
Woston 


State  Colored  Normal  School I  P.  W.  Moore. 

do E.E.Smith. 

AlbionAcadomyand  State  Normal  >  Rov.J.A.Savage. 

School.  I 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School ,  Charles  D.  Mclver. 

Plymouth  State  Normal  School Chas.  M.  Eppea. 

State  Normal  School J.O.Crosby 

i 

Stat©  Normal  School I  Joseph  Carhart. 

do I  George  A.  McFarland. 


I 


Perkins  Normal  School '  Lee  R.  Knight. 

Cleveland   Normal  and  Training  !  J.W.  McQilvrey. 
School.  ! 

Columbus  Normal  School |  Margaret  W.Sutherland 

Davton  Normal  School '  Gi*ace  A.  Greene. 

Toledo  Normal  Training  School. . . .    Mrs.  E.  C.  Hard. 


Northwestern  Territorial  Normal  I  T.W.  Conway. 

School.  I 

Territorial  Normal  School Frederick  H.  Umholtz. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal     Inman  E.  Page. 

Univcreity.  | 

Southern   Oregon   State    Normal     Benj.F.  Mulkey. 

School. 
Central    Oregon     State    Normal  |  J.H.Orcutt. 

School.  ; 

State  Normal  Sc)  ool Edwin  De  Vore  Ressler. 

Eastern  State  No.  mal  School Robert  Car\*or  French. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bloomsburg |  Stato  Normal  School ' 

California >  Southwestern  State  Normal  School.! 

Clarion j  Clarion  State  Normal  School • 

East  Stroudsburg 'East   Stroudsburg  State  Normal 

I      School.  I 

Edinboro ,  State  Normal  School ,' 

Indiana Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsyl-  i 

I      vania.  I 

Kutztown Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Lockhaven Central  State  Normal  School 

Mansfield Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

MiUersville First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

!      School. 
Phihidelphia '  Philadelphia  Normal    School   for 

I      Ot«*ls- 
Pittsburg Pittsburg  High  Schol,  Normal  De- 
partment. 


Judson  P.  Welsh. 
Theo.  B.  No.s«. 
Samuel  Weir. 
E.  L.  Kemp. 

John  F.  Biglor. 
D.J.  Waller,  jr. 

A.  C.  Rothermel. 
J.  R.  Flickinger. 
Andrew  T.  Smith. 
E.Oi^am  Lyte. 

J.M.Willard. 

Jane  Ralston. 
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Location. 


PEXNSVL  VAN  I  A— continued. 
Sliippensburg 


Slippery  Rock  . 
Westchester  -- 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

RockhiU 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 


Madison 

Spearflsb . . . 
Bpringfield . 


TENNB88BE. 


Nashville. 


Denton 

Detroit 

Huntevillo.... 
Prairie  View . 


Name  of  institution. 


I 


Prtncipal. 


Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal     G.  M.  D.  Eckels. 

School. 
Slippery  Bock  State  Normal  School. !  Albert  E.  Maltby . 
State  Normal  School \  George  M.Philips. 

Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School. |  Charles  8.  Chapiu. 


Winthrop  Normal  College  . 


State  Normal  School. 

.....do 

.....do 


D.B.Johnson. 


W.H.H.  Beadle. 

P.L.Cook. 

J.S.Fraaee. 


UTAH. 


Peabody  Normal  School James  D.  Porter. 


North  Texas  Normal  School J .  S.  Kendall. 

Detroit NormalSchool W. A. Dean. 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute H.  C.  Pritchett. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  In-  j  Ed.  L.  Blackshear.. 
dustrial  College. 


Cedar  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT. 

Costleton 

Johnson 

Randolph  Center 


Southern  Branch  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School. 


Nathan  T.Porter. 


State  Normal  School i  Wm. M.Stewart. 

I 

State  Normal  School Philip  R.  Leavenworth. 

do John  Li.  Alger. 

do I  Charles  HTMorrill. 


VIRGINIA. 


Farmville  .. 
Hampton . . . 

Petersburg - 


State  Female  Normal  School J.L.Jarman. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural    H.  B.  Frissell. 

Institute.  t 

Virjfinia  Normal  and  Industrial  In-     J.  H.  Johnston. 

stitute.  ! 


WASHINGTON.  ,  I 

Cheney State  NormalSchool '  Lewis  B.Alger. 

EUensburg do i  W.E.Wilson. 

Whatcom , do I  Edward  T.Mathes. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  [  | 

Athens West  Virginia  State  Normal  School. 

Fairmont State  Normal  School 

Glenville do 

Huntington ,  Marshall   College,   State   Normal  j 

School. 

Institute West  Virginia  Coloi-ed  Institute  .    I 

Shepherdstown !  Shepherd   College,  State  Normal  I 

I      Scliool.  I 

West  Liberty I  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School . 

WI8(0.\.-}IN.  ;  •  I 

'  I 

Menominee j  Dunn  County  Teachers'  Training  , 

'      School.  ' 


Geo.  M.Ford. 
W.L.  McCowan. 
John  C.Shaw. 
Lawrence  J.  Corbly. 

J.  McH.Jones. 
J.G.Knutti. 

Lorain  Fortney. 


Milwaukee State  Normal  School 

Oshkosh do 

Phitteville do 

River  Falls River  Palls  State  Normal  School. . . 

Stevens  Point '  State  Normal  School 

Superior i  Superior  State  NormalSchool 

Wausau i  Marathon  County  Training  School . 

Whitewater i  State  Normal  School 


W.  L.  Morrison. 

I  Charles  McKenney. 
!  R.H.Halsey. 

D.  McGregor. 

W.J.  Brier. 

Theron  B.  Pray. 

I.e.  McNeill. 

O.E.Wells. 

Albert  Salisbury. 
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Location. 


Palkvllle... 
Port  Payne. 
Hanteyflle  . 

Mobile 

Snow  Hill  . . 

Toftkogeo . .  - 


ARKANAAH. 


Jamestown  — 

Monntlda 

Pea  Ridge 

Hulphnr  Rock. 


ooix)nAi»o. 
Denver 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

riX)RlDA. 

Jasper 

Orange  Park 


Angnsta. 


Cornelia 

Macon 

Social  Circle  . 


Thomasville.. 
"Waynesboro  . 


1LLINOIK. 


Addison . 


Dixon  

GaloKburg. 


Hoopeston 
Macomb 


Oregon  . . . 
Ruahville- 


Corydon 

Covington 

Danville 

Indianapolis. 


Marion 

Rochester . . 
Valparaiso  . 


Bloomfiold  .. 

Denison 

Lemars 

Newton 

Perry 

Shenandoikh . 


Marysville  . 
Salina 


KENTUCKY. 


Name  of  institntion. 


Palk viUe  Normal  College 

North  Alabama  College 

Central  Alabama  Acawaemy 

Emerson  Normal  Institute 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institate. 
Tnskegee  Normal  and  Indnstrial 

Institute. 


Arkansas  Normal  College 

Mount  Ida  Normal  Academy. 

Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College 

Sulphur  Rock  College 


Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 
School. 


Kindergarten     Normal    Training 

School. 
National    Kindergarten   Training 

School. 


Jasper  Normal  Institute 

Oranf^e  Park  Normal  and  Manual 
Training  School. 

HainoB  Manual  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute. 

Cornelia  Normal  Institute 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Negro  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

Allen  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Haven  Normal  Academy 


German     Evangelical     Lutheran 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Northern  Illinois  Normal  School. . . 
Qalesburg  Kindergarten   Normal 

School. 

Greer  College 

Western   Illinois   Normal    School 

and  Business  Institute. 

Wells  School  for  Teachers 

Ru^ville   Normal    and    Business 

College. 


Ohio  Valley  Normal  School 

Indiana  Normal  School 

Central  Normal  College 

Indiana  Kindergarten  andPrimary 
Normal  Training  School. 

Marion  Normal  College 

Rochester  Normal  University 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School . . 


Southern  Iowa  Normal  Institute... 

Denison  Normal  School 

Itftmars  Normal  College 

Newton  Normal  College 

Perry  Normal  School 

Western  Normal  College,  Shenan- 
doah Commercial  Institute  and 
Musical  Conservatory. 


Modem  Normal  College  ... 
Salina  Normal  University . 


Blaine Blaine  Normal  School i 

Hardinsburg '  Breckinridge  Normal  College  . 


Principal. 


E.  L.  Hays. 
Edwin  K.  Eldridge. 
R.  G.  Robinson. 
Rev.  A.  T.  BumeU. 
W.J.Edwards. 

B.T.Washington. 


J.L.Graham. 
A.J.Denton. 
S.  C.  Parish. 
W.  B.  Knight. 


Fred.  Dick. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Pollock. 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Murray. 


R.D.Hall. 

Rev.  Walter  S.  Eaton. 


Miss  Lucy  C.  Laney. 

C.H.Clyde. 
George  C.  Burrage. 
James  A.Love. 

Abbie  B.  Howland. 
W.H.Bryan. 


E.  A.  W.  Krauss. 

J.B.DiUo. 

M.  Evelyn  Strong. 

J.  M.  Clary. 
I.  P.  Meyer. 

H.W.Sullivan. 
Maxwell  Kennedy. 


E.  S.  Hallctt. 
Olive  E.  Coffeen. 
Jonathan  Rigdon. 
Eliza  A.  Blaker. 

C.  W.  Boucher. 
Wm.  H.  Banta. 
H.  B.  Brown. 


A.T.Downey. 
W.C.VanNoss. 
Herman  H.  Thoren. 
G  W.Wormley. 
WillM.Tarr. 
J.  M.  Hussey. 


J.G.Ellenbecker. 
Charles  Swisher. 


G.  Milton  Elam. 
Andrew  Driskell. 
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Location. 


K  BNTUCK  Y— con  tinned. 


Hasard 

Lexington -..- 
Hadisonville . 
Middlebnrg.. 

Horebead 

Waddy 


Lee- 


MARYLAND. 


Ammendalo . 
Baltimore  .  - . 


MAS8ACHnSKTTS. 

Boston  (lOeo  Boylaton) 


BoBton 

Waltham . 


MICHIGAN. 


Owosso  --- 
Petoakey  . 


MINNK80TA. 


Hadison.. 
NewUlm. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Shelby.... 
Tougaloo . 


MISSOURI. 


Chillieotho  . 

Lrfiddonia . . 
Stanberry . 


NKBRASKA. 


Fremont  . 
Bantoe.... 
Wayne  .. 


NEW  YORK. 


New  York. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville 

Charlotte 

Henderson  .. 

Liberty 

Raleigh 

Wilmington . 
Winton 


OHIO. 


Ada 

Canfield 

Dayton 

Fostoria 

Lebanon 

Kew  Philadelphia. 

Tremont  City 

WoodviUe 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Name  of  institntion. 


Hazard  Baptist  Institnte 

Chandler  W  ormal  School 

Western  Kentucky  Normal  School, 

Middlebnrg  Normal  College 

Morehead  Normal  School 

Central  Normal  College 


Lee  Normal  Academy  . 


Ammendale  Normal  Institute 

Baltimore  Normal  School  (colored) 


Proebel  School,  Kindergarten  Nor- 
mal Classes.  ^ 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

Notre  Dame  Trai  ning  School 


Oakside  School 

Oraves  Normal  Academy. 


Normal  School  of  the  United  Nor- 

we^n  Lutheran  Church. 
Dr.  Biartin  Luther  College 


Shelby  Normal  School , 

Normal     Department     Tougaloo 
University. 


Chillieotho  Normal  Business  and 
Shorthand  CoUeffo. 

Laddonia  Normal  Institute 

Stanberry  Normal  School 


Fremont  Normal  School 

San  tee  Normal  Training  School.. 
Nebraska  Normal  College 


Teachers  College  . 


Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute ... 
Rowan  Normal  Industrial  Institute 

Henderson  Normal  Institute 

Liberty  Normal  CoUeflre 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Gregory  Normal  Institute 

Waters  Nonnarinstitute 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  College. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Ohio  Normal  Training  School 

National  Normal  University 

John  P.  Kuhn's  Normal  School 

Western  Normal  University 

Teachers'  Seminary , 


Principal. 


Ebensburg Ebensburg  Normal  Institute 

Muncy Lycoming  County  Normal  School. 


A.  S.  Petrey. 
Fannie  J.  Webster. 
H.Evelyn  Brooks. 
J.  W.  Davis. 
P.  C.  Button. 
E.J.Paxton. 


Walter  P.  Vining. 


Brother  Austin. 
George  Harrison. 


Annie  C.  Rusk. 

Lucy  Wheelock. 
Sister  Constantino. 


Mrs.  L.E.Gould. 
M.  O.  Graves. 


O.  Lokensgaard. 
John  Schaller. 


J.  M.  Williamson. 
Frank  G.  Wbodworth. 


Allen  Moore. 


W.M.Jones. 
D.  S.  Bobbins. 


W.  H.  Clemmons. 
Alfred  L.  Riggs. 
J.  M.  Pile. 


James  E.  Russell. 


Rev.  Thos.  Lawrence. 
C.  S.  Somerville. 
J.A.Cotton. 
Thos.C.Amick. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter. 
Geo.  A.  Woodward. 
C.  S.  Brown. 


L.A.Beit. 
C.  O.  Allaman. 
Brother  Michael. 
Wm.  E.  Ashcraf  t. 
J.  Oscar  Creager. 
John  P.  Kuhn. 
B.L.Barr. 
Theo.  Mees. 


L.  b.  Jones. 
H.  A.  Spotts. 
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Location. 


I 


SOUTH    C'AHOLINA. 


Charleston  . 

Do 

Frogmoro  . . 
(Greenwood. 
Lancaster  . . 


SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls '.... 


TENXESHEB. 


Chattanooga  .. 

Dickson 

Fountain  City. 

Hornl)eak 

Huntington  . . . 

Jonesboro  

Memphis 

Morrlstown  . . . 


Commerce. 
Cumby 


VIKOINIA. 

Lawi-encovillo 


Reliance . . . 
Richmond . 
Stuart 


Name  of  institution. 


Avery  Normal  Institute 

Wallfngf ord  Academy 

Penn  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute. 


Lutheran  Normal  School . 


Principal. 


Chattanooga  Normal  University. 

Tennessee  Normal  School 

Tennessee  Normal  College  ^ 

West  Tennessee  Normal  College . 

Southern  Normal  University 

Warner  Institute 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute 

Morrlstown  Normal  Academy ... 


East  Texas  Normal  College  . . 
Independent  Normal  College. 


St.  Paul  Normal   and   Industrial- 
School. 

Shenandoah  Normal  College 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Stuart  Normal  School 


WEST  VIHtllNIA. 

Harp®i*a  Ferry Storer  College 

Bummersville '  Summersvilio  Normal  School 

WISCONSIN. 

Hilwaukoo National  German- American  Teach- 

I     ei*s  Seminary. 
8t.  Francis Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy 

I      Family  and  Pio  Nono  College. 


Morrison  A.  Holmes. 
Rev.  David  Brown. 
Miss  Ellen  Murray. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson. 
M.D.Lee. 


Rev.A.Mikkelsen. 


Samuel  Hix^on. 
T.B.  Loggins. 
W.S.Bryan. 
W.  L.  Williugham. 
A.  E.  Booth. 
P.L.LaCour. 
A.  J.  Steele. 
Judson  S.  Hill. 


W.L.Mayo. 
Geo.  A.  Curlee. 


Rev.  James  S.  Russell. 

Rev.  LP.  Smith. 
Lyman  B.TeflFt. 
M.W.RoyaU. 


Henry  T.  McDonald. 
P.  H.  Murphy,  J.  L.  Stew- 
art. 


Emil  Dapprich. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Lochemes. 


O 
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